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Portraits   of  Winners 

in  the  Beauty  and  Brains  Contest 

Beginning  Th e  Glory  Road 

a  Great JsY6vel  of JMoving  J^zcture  Los  .Angeles 
b^_  irajinis  William  Sullivan 


A  Fresh  Breeze — and  "Bull"  Durham! 

For  a  cigarette  with  life  in  it — brisk,  bracing,  bub- 
bling life — "roll  your  own"  with  "Bull"  Durham.  Fresh 
as  the  morning — crisp  as  the  sea  breeze — a  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham cigarette  is  the  smoke  of  vim,  vigor,  snap  and  spirit. 


GENUINE 


**i 


Ask  for  FREE 

package     of 

"papers'1  with 

each  5c  sack. 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Only  the  mildest,  sweetest,  mellowest  types  of  Carolina-Virginia 
"bright"  leaf  are  used  in  "Bull"  Durham.    Examine 
the  grains  yourself.      Every  tiny  flake  has   that 
distinctive  shade  of  golden-brown  found  only 
in  this  famous  leaf. 

"Bull"  Durham  is  pure,  choice, 
wholesome  tobacco — blended 
to  produce  a  unique  flavor 
and  fragrance. 
Learn  to  "rollyour  own"  with 
"Bull"  Durham — and  you'll 
find  the  greatest  smoke  en- 
joyment of  your  life. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPACT? 
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Andrew  Jerger. 


Examine  y  our  skin 
closely'  Find  out 
just   the   condition 

it  is  in. 


The  greatest  enemy  of  your  skin 

la    the   care    of  your   skin    have  you    reckoned    with    the    most 
powerful,  the  most  persistent  enemy  it  has —  the  outside  enemy? 


Skin  specialists  are  tracing  fewer  and  fewer 
troubles  to  fhe  blood — more  to  bacteria  and  para- 
sites that  are  carried  into  the  pores  of  the  skin 
with  every  particle  of  dust,  soot  and  grime. 
Examine  your  skin  closely!  Too  often  we  stand 
back  from  our  mirrors,  give  our  complexions  a 
touch  or  two  of  the  mysterious  art  that  lies  in 
our  vanity  cases,  and  congratulate  ourselves  that 
our  skins  are  passing  fair.  Go  to  your  mirror 
now  and  find  out  just  the  condition  your  skin  is 
in.  If  it  is  rough,  sallow,  coarse-textured  or 
excessively  oily,  you  are  providing  the  very 
best  soil  for  the  thriving  of  bacteria. 

How  to  make  your  skin  resist 
this  enemy 

Begin  this  treatment  tonight.  Lather  your  wash- 
cloth well  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and 
warm  water.  Apply  it  to  your  face  and  distrib- 
ute the  lather  thoroughly.  With  the  tips  of  your 
fingers,  rub  this  cleansing,  antiseptic  lather  into 
the  pores  always  with  an  upward  and  outward 
motion.  Rinse  well  with  warm  water,  then 
with  cold.  If  possible  finish  by  rubbing  the  face 
with  a  piece  of  ice. 

Use  this  treatment  for  ten  nights  and  your  skin 
should  show  a  marked  improvement.  If  your 
skin  should  become  too  sensitive,    discontinue 


For  sale  by  dealer'  every  where  throughout  the  I  'nited  States  and  Canada 


until  the  sensitive  feeling  disappears.  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap  is  the  work  of  a  skin  special- 
ist. Use  it  regularly  in  your  daily  toilet  and  £eep 
your  skin  clear  and  fresh,  free  and  healthy  and 
its  insidious  enemies  will  invariably  meet  defeat. 
A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  of  this  treatment.  Get  a  cake  today  and 
begin  at  once  to  get  its  benefits  for  your  skin. 

Send  today  for  "week's-size"  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
boap  lar«e  enough  for  a  week  of  this  famous  skin  treat- 
ment. For  10c,  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
Facial  Cream  and  Powder.  For  50c,  a  copy  of  the 
Woodbury  Book  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch"  and 
samples  of  the  Woodbury  preparations.  Write  today! 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  1828  Spring  Grove 
Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  The  Andrew  ferjrens  Co..  Ltd..  1828  Sherbrooke 
St.,  Perth.  Ont. 

Tear  out  this 
cake  as  a  re- 
minder to  ask 
for  Wood l-u>  y's 
today  at  your 
druggist's  or 
toilet  counter. 
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Why  Women  Lack  Health,  Grace  and  Beauty  of  Form 

By  Andrew  H.  Hamilton 


THE  average  woman  of  today  lacks  in 
Health,  Grace  and  Beauty  of  Form  be- 
cause she  is  ignorant  of  the  requisites  of 
health  and  knows  no  more  about  her  body  than 
a  child.  Instead  of  exercise  which  would  give 
her  grace  and  health,  she  confines  herself  to 
housework  or  such  simple  duties  as  tend  to 
destroy  the  freedom  of  bodily  movement,  stiffen- 
ing and  aging  her  when  she  is  scarcely  out  of 
her  teens. 

Health  is  a  matter  of  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  right  living.  True  grace  of  movement  is  the 
result  of  thorough  bodily  control  —  of  making 
housework,  or  any  work,  an  aid  in  securing  this, 
instead  of  the  cause  of  losing  it.  Beauty  of 
Form  is  something  that  can  be  attained  by  any- 
one who  will  study  and  apply  the  knowledge 
gained.  This  has  been  proven  in  many  different 
ways. 

I  have  seen  women,  corpulent  and  without 
shape,  restore  the  graceful  lines  of  youth  by 
devoting  a  few  minutes  daily  to  the  care  of 
their    bodies.     I    have    seen    others,   many 
pounds  under  weight,  angular  and  lacking 
in    everything   attractive,  regain    their 
normal    weight   and  a  beautiful  figure. 
Stories    of    marvelous    recoveries   of 
health  are  no  less  frequent. 

Women  should  realize  that 
health  and  beauty  can  never 
be  obtained  and  kept  except 
through  the  observance  of 
Nature's  laws.     Miss  Keller- 
mann,  known  the  world  over 
as  the  "  Perfect  Woman" 
and    most    wonderful 
dancer  and  diver  on  '/ 

the  stage,  is  a  most       Z»f 
striking   example   of 
what  may  be  accomplished   by  properly  directed 
exercise  and  sane  living. 

You  must  have  heard  her  story  —  how  as  a 
weak,  puny  and  deformed  child  che  was  compelled 
to  wear  braces  upon  her  legs.  Had  she  been 
content  to  live  on  in  this  way,  she  probably  would 
be  a  burden  on  someone  today  instead  of  the 
Perfect  Physical  Woman.  She  might  now  be 
living  on,  hopelessly  wondering  why  she  was 
denied  the  health  which  was  her  birthright. 

What  she  has  accomplished  was  not  the  result 
of  any  great  new  scientific  principle  for  health 
or  development.  The  wonderful  change  was 
wrought  by  keeping  before  her  the  fact  that 
every  human  body  has  the  power  within  itself 
to  be  healthful  and  beautiful,  if  help  instead  of 
hindrance  is  but  given  it. 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOF1 


MISS 
KELLERMANN 

in  her  famous 
diving  act 


The  great  difficulty  with  which  one  must  con- 
tend, is  to  select  the  real  from  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory theories  and  principles  which  have  been 
expounded  by  over-enthusiastic  or  unscrupulous 
persons. 

It  took  a  number  of  years  and  involved  a 
great  many  disappointing  and  discouraging  ex- 
periences, but  in  the  end  she  indubitably  proved 
that  a  woman  can  be  absolutely 
what  she  wills.  She  has  proved 
that  if  one  is  too  thin,  too  fleshy  ; 
if  she  is  over  or  under-developed 
in  any  part  of  her  body,  the 
proper  system  will  bring  parts  to 
perfect  proportions.  She  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to 
develop  the  back  of  one's  arm 
without  affecting  the  front,  to 
develop  one  side  of  the  neck,  one 
hip  or  one  limb,  without  affecting 
the  other.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  wonderful 
features  of  Miss  Kellermann's 
methods,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  is  due 
to  her  wonderful  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  various 
methods  for  developing  the  figure  and 
attaining  health  and  beauty,  but  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  book  I  have 
ever  read  is  one  written  and  published  by 
Miss  Kellermann  herself,  entitled  "The  Body 
Beautiful."  This  book  contains  many  photo- 
graphs of  Miss  Kellermann  and  others,  showing 
correct  and  incorrect  carriage,  how  the  body  may 
be  built  up  or  reduced  to  normal,  symmetrical 
lines,  and  various  chapters  dealing  with  every 
phase  of  health  and  body  building. 

No  woman  vitally  interested  in  self-advance- 
ment can  afford  to  miss  this  little  book,  for  it 
means  the  complete  revitalization  and  reorgani- 
zation of  her  body.  To  those  addressing  Miss 
Kellermann,  Suite  410  P,  12  West  Thirty-first 
Street,  New  York  City,  enclosing  two  cents,  to 
cover  postage,  she  will  gladly  send  a  copy  of  this 
book  free. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  women  who  would  make 
the  most  of  yourself,  physically  and  mentally, 
send  for  this  book  immediately  while  the  edition 
lasts.  Prove  for  yourself  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  suffer  physical  ailments,  or  deficiencies 
in  appearance  or  figure,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  remold  yourself  and  enjoy  a  higher  plane  of 
living. 
ay  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co., 
Chicago,  Ills. 

Gentlemen: - 

Since  wearing  a  Gossard  Corset  I  know 
my  figure  lines  are  better  and  the  "All  Day  comfort" 
is  something  I  will  never  forfeit. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Photoplay  Magazine  —  Classified  Section 


Over  90  %  of  the  advertisers  in  this 
classified  section  have  been  repre- 
sented in  previous  issues.  The  results 
justify  their  remaining  with  us  from 
month  to  month.  Every  advertisement 
has  equal  prominence  and  every  adver- 
tiser, therefore,  an  equal  opportunity. 

Rate  15c  per  word 
Forms  for  August  issue  close  June  1st 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—  500%  PROFIT;  FREE  SAMPLES:  GOLD  SIGN 
letters  for  store  and  office  windows:  anyone  can  put  on.  Metallic 
Letter  Co.,   414  N.   Clark  St.,   Chicago. 

WILL  ADVANCE  EXPENSES  AND  PAY  STRAIGHT 
weekly  salary  of  $18.00  to  man  or  woman  with  fair  education 
and  good  references.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line.  Old-established 
firm.     G.    M.    Nichols,   Philadelphia,   Pa..   Pepper  Bldg. 

AGENTS— BIG  SUMMER  SELLER,  SOMETHING  NEW— CON- 
cent rated  Soft  Drinks:  just  add  water.  Delicious  drinks  in  a 
jiffy.  Popular  for  the  home,  picnics,  parties,  socials,  etc.  Small 
packages;  carry  in  pocket.  Enormous  demand.  Agents  making  $6 
to  $12  a  day.  Outfit  free  to  workers.  Just  a  postal  today.  E.  M. 
Feltman,   4783   3rd  St.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

OLD   COINS  AND    STAMPS 

if  2  TO  $5  00  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Se;:d  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  Get  posted.  Clarke  Coin  Company.  Box  127,  Le  Roy. 
N.  Y. 

STAMPS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  7  0%  DISCOUNT.  PRE- 
cancels  at  V«c  each.  Reference  reauired.  J.  Emory  Renoll.  Dept. 
C  2  1 .    Flanover,   Penna. 

WILL  PAT  $3.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  FLYING  EAGLE  CENT 
dated  185G.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  rare  dimes,  Quarters, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills 
wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  May 
mean  large  profits  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank.  Dept.  7  5,  Fort 
Worth,   Texas. 


FILMS   DEVELOPED 


FILMS  DEW  10c  ALL  SIZES.  PRINTS  2^x3*1.  3c.  3Ux4>4, 
4c.  We  give  Profit  Sharing  Coupons.  24  hour  service,  work  guar- 
anteed. Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard's  Comm'l  Photo  Shop. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


WANTED    IDEAS.     WRITE   FOR   LIST    OF  PATENT   BUYERS 

and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Victor  .1.  Evai.s  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  763 
Ninth,   Washington,  D.  C. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—  MORSE  AND  WIRELESS— ALSO  STATION 
Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  4  "J  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
Catalog   Free.     Dodge's    Institute,    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso.    Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY    TEXT    BOOKS 


HOW  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  BY  C.  G.  WINKOPP,  2S7 
Broadway,    New    York    City,    25    cents    postpaid.      Co  itains    model 

scenario. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buying  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
G-Z   Scenario  Company,   XG09    West    127th  St.,   New  York. 

$10  TO  $300  EACn.  CONSTANT  DEMAND,  DEVOTE  ALL 
or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  is  not  required,  start 
work  at  oneo.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  completely.  Details 
FREE.      Atlas   Publishing   Company.    394   Atlas  Bids.,   Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  MAKES  OF  TYPEWRITERS  TO  SELL 
at  once.  $10.00  to  $15.00  shipped  on  trial.  Northern  Office 
Equipment    Co..   Dept.    fi.    Northern   Office   Bldg..   Chicago. 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED,  10  CENTS  PAGE.  IN- 
clmling  carton.  Marjorie  Homer  Jones,  322  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago. 


MANUSCRIPTS  NEATLY  AND  CORRECTLY  TYPEWRITTEN. 
10c  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Clifton  Craig.  Sedalia.  Mis- 
souri. 

SEND    ME    Yuri:    SCENARIOS.    SHORT    STORIES.    ETC.     ] 
type    for    10    cents    typed    page    with    carbon.      Stella    A",    smith,  I 
Greeley.   Colo. 

WELL  TYPED  SCENARIOS  ARE  EASIER  TO  SELL.  10c  PAGE 
with  carbon.     Eva  Lyons.  Kirkwood.  Mo, 

SCENARIOS.     MANUSCRIPTS.     ETC..     NEATLY    TYPEWRIT- 
ten.      7c   page.      Satisfaction    guaranteed.      Foley   &    Hirseh.    Ca: 
Girardeau.  Mo. 


J 


EDUCATIONAL   AND    INSTRUCTION 


OSKAiOOSA     COLLEGE     (FOUNDED     IS. "HI  I.      EXTENSION 
courses    leading   to   certain    degrees.     Catalog.     Lock   Box    13  3-D.  | 
Murphysboro,    Illinois. 

SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS  BY  THE  BOYD  SYLLARIC  SYS- 
tem.  Graduates  successful.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Chi- 
cago Home  Study  Schools.    50  2   Reaper  Block.   Chicago. 

BIG   PAY  IN   DRAWING— PLEASANT.   PROFITABLE   WORK. 
Lit   us  develop  your  talent.     Scud   six  cents  in  stamps  for  book   in  | 
art  study.     Washington  School  of  Art.   951   F  Street.   Wasliington, 
i>.   C. 


HELP    WANTED 


FIVE    BRIGHT.    CAPABLE    LADIES    TO    TRAVEL      DEMON- 1 
strate  and  sell  dealers.     $2."    to  $50   per  week.     Railroad  ffl 
Goodrich   Drug   Company.    Dept.    59.    Omaha.    Neb. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— OF  ADVERTISING  MATTEJ 
Everywhere.  (GOOD  PAY.)  Send  Dime  for  Application  Co  tract 
(NONE    FREE,  i      Address    Oliver    H.    Barkley.    Mount    Pleasant 

Pennsylvania. 


GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARE! 
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ment.     Earl   Hopkins.   Washington.   D.  C. 
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ADVERTISE— 20    WORDS    IX    100    MONTHLIES,    $1.     COH 

Agency.    St.    Louis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  25  CENTS.  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  SPECO 
stamped  in  gold  on  3  tine  lead  pencils.  United  States  Pencil  Co 
Saginaw.   Michigan. 
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THE  EXCLUSIVE 

Toasty  Flavor 

Has  Now  Made 


POP  CORN 

The  National  Treat 

Look  in  your  town  for  the  up-to-date  store, 
theatre,  restaurant,  news-stand  or  concession  that 
has  the  self-running  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  Machine. 

Watch  the  super-human  way  it  pops,  removes  the  un- 
popped  grains  and  butters  each  fluffy,  white  morsel  evenly 
with  pure  creamery  butter. 

Then  buy  a  Sc  bag  or  a  10c  carton  and  take  your  first  taste 
of  the  new  discovery — the  pop  corn  with  the  toasty  flavor.' 
Vou  will  eat  it  all  and  go  back  for  more  of  the  fresh,  crisp,  fluffy 
white  Butter-Kist — made  only  by  the  Butter-Kist  Machine. 

To  avoid  imitations  insist  on  the  bag  or  carton  with 
the  Butter-Kist  trademark. 


Butter-Kist  Profits  Up   to  $3,120 
Yearly  from  Waste  Space 


Owned  and  Indorsed  by  Hundreds  of  High-  Class 
Drug  Stores  Grocers  News-Stands 

Confectioners  Cigar  Stores  Billiard  Parlors 

Picture  Theatres  5-and-10-Cent  Stores  Fairs 

Department  Stores        Restaurants  Concessions.  Etc. 


We'll  send  any  business  man  scores  of  signed  sales  records 
from  trustworthy  men  in  your  sized  town's  to  prove  how  the 
Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  Machine  is  earning  $600  to  $3,120  net 
profits  yearly,  and  more. 

How  the  human-like  motion  of  machine  makes 
people  stand  spell-bound — how  they  can't  resist 
the  coaxing  fragrance  —  how  the  toasty  flavor 
brings  them  back  from  blocks  around  for  more. 

Let  Profits  Buy  Machine 

Make  a  small  payment  down  and  you  can  have 
this  machine  making  money  for  you  one  hour  after 
arrival.  Many  soon  pay  off  the  balance  from  its 
earnings.  Stands  anywhere — occupies  only  26x32 
inches  of  floor  space.  Beautifully  built.  Capacity 
70c  to  S4.00  per  hour. 

"Little  Gold  Mine"  Free!  Write  Today 

This  valuable  book  gives  actual  proof  of  profits, 
photographs,  and  full  details.  Delay  is  costly— you 
men  already  in  business  lose  $2  to  S10  a  day  without 
this  machine.  So  send  for  our  trze  book  today— now. 
No  obligation  whatever. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO., 

541  Van  Buren  St.,  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pop  Corn  Machines  in  the  World. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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OestkesW 
more  beautiful 


Even  the  most  exacting  find 
Resinol  Soap  delightfully  pure 
and  cleansing.  But  also  it  con- 
tains just  enough  of  that  gentle, 
soothing  Resinol  medication  to 
relieve  clogged,  irritated  pores, 
reduce  the  tendency  to  pimples, 
and  give  nature  the  chance  she 
needs  to  make  the  complexion 
clear,  fresh  and  velvety. 

Used  for  the  shampoo,  Resinol 
Soap  helps  to  keep  the  hair  soft, 
thick,  lustrous  and  free  from 
annoying  dandruff. 

Resinol  Soap  is  absolutely  free 
from  alkali  or  artificial  coloring, 
so  may  be  used  freely  on  the 
most  delicate  skin.  Sold  by  ail 
druggists  and  dealers  in  toilet 
goods.  For  a  dainty  trial-size 
cake,  free,  write  to  Dept.  11-G, 
Resinol.  Baltimore,  Md. 

Resinol  Shaving  Soap  also  con- 
tains tlic  Resinol  medication, 
making  it  most  soothing  and  re- 
freshing to  tender  faxes. 


Etory  advpnlsrmenl   In   PHOTOW.A1  MAGAZINE  is  gua 


E-WINNE 


Miss  Lillian  Russe 

First  of  the  Board  of  Judges 


riiuto  by  MoBctt 


PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE 
begs  to  present  The  Winners 

in  the  great 

Beauty  and  Brains  Contest 

This  contest  has  proved  in  many  respects  the  most 
unusual,  interesting  and  successful  artistic  competition 
ever  inaugurated   in   America. 

The  entries  numbered  more  than  ten  thousand. 

The  contest  began  September  I,  1915 ;  concluded 
February   29,  1916. 

It  was  conducted  under  the  sole  auspices  of  Photo- 
play   Magazine  and  The  World  Film  Corporation. 

The  Judges  were  Miss  Lillian  Russell,  Miss  Kitty 
Kelly,  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb,  and  Messers.  William 
A.  Brady,  Arthur  H.  Spiegel  and  Julian  Johnson. 


The  story  of  the  winners  of  this  contest  begins  on  page  65. 
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VIVIAN  SUCKLING 

is  the  winner  from.  Canada.  Her  home  is  Winnipeg.  Ske  is  a  modern 
Evangeline,  as  beautiful  as  Longfellow's  pen-dream  of  Kis  tenderest 
Heroine.  Dying,  her  father  left  her  an  heirloom  of  valuable  old  coins. 
Some  of  these  she  sold  to  get  money  to  pay  the  photographer  who 
made  this  picture.  She  is  21;  a  descendant  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir 
John  Suckling,  the  English  poet  of  some  considerable  celebrity. 


CANADIAN  DIVISION 
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ESTELLE  CLAIRE  JUDY 

of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  is  tKe  ckief  operator  of  the  McKeesport  telephone 
exchange.  She  has  dark  brown  hair,  gray-brown  eyes,  a  round  rather 
than  an  oval  face,  perfect  teeth,  a  medium-slender  fgure  (weight  about 
125  pounds),  is  23  years  of  age,  and  stands  5  feet  and  5  inches.  She 
is  immensely  popular  in  her  town.      Do  you  blame  her  town? 
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THE 


W  I  N  N  E   R. 


LUCILLE  ZINTHEO 

is  Spokane's  winning  contribution  to  the  "Beauty  and  Brains  Contest, 
A  resident  of  Washington  state,  she  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  20 
years  ago.  Weight,  125  pounds;  height,  5  feet  4%  inches;  fair  com- 
plexion, dark  brown  hair,  very  dark  hazel  eyes.  In  Miss  Lucille  s 
judgment  film  folk  "must  lead  clean,  wholesome  lives,  for  the  camera 
is  merciless,  and  dissipation  shows  too  plainly.  '    Miss  Zintheo  is  musical. 
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T   HI  E     ■     W  I   N   N    E    K  S 


FLORENCE  GRAY 

has  Washington's  metropolis — Seattle — for  her  home.  There  she  got 
her  schooling,  though  she  was  born  in  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  20  years  ago. 
This  is  Miss  Florence's  description:  Height,  5  feet  6  inches;  weight, 
130  pounds;  eyes,  gray-blue.  She  is  a  good  swimmer.  Her  reply  to 
the  question  "What  sort  of  parts  would  you  like  to  play?"  was  "I  will 
let  you  decide  that."      She  has  Clara  Kimball  Young  eyes. 
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CLAIRE  LOIS  BUTLER  LEE 

lives  in  Wichita,  and  thereby  proves  once  more  that  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  Kansas.  She  was  born  in  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  is 
the  second  of  the  illustrious  Lees  named  to  win  in  the  'Beauty  and 
Brains"  Contest.  Twenty-three  is  Miss  Claire's  age,  she  is  only  2 
inches  more  than  5  feet  high,  has  brown  eyes,  and  weighs  124  pounds. 
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LUCILLE  SATTERTHWAIT 

is  a  daugkter  of  the  magnolias — born  and  bred  in  Waynesville,  N.  C. 
SKe  is  21  years  old,  5  feet  6  inches  in  height,  weighs  125  pounds,  and 
has  eyes  of  the  hazel  shade.  Her  forebears  were  English  and  American. 
Miss  Satterthwait  was  schooled  at  Elizabeth  College  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  and  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  Out  of  doors,  horses  and  tennis  call  to 
her  with  most  appeal.    Her  mother  was  a  singer  and  dancer. 


EASTERN  DIVISION 


Kas  the  Happiness  to  dwell  in  tke  land  of  tke  St.  John's  River.  Orlando, 
Florida,  is  her  home.  Being  of  Irish  descent,  she  has  reddish -brown 
hair,  blue  eyes,  perfect  teeth,  and  an  almost  overpowering  desire  to 
smile  all  the  while.  Which  are  some  assets.  Miss  Peggy  is  21  years 
old.     She  stands  5  feet  5  inches  and  weighs  130  pounds.     Plays  tennis. 


SOUTHERN  DIVISION 
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ALATIA  MARTON 

is  a  Texan,  and  a  resident  of  Dallas,  which  Kas  more  attractive  girls  to 
the  block  tkan — but  comparisons  are  poor  taste.  She  is  just  21  years 
of  age,  of  American-ScotcK-IrisK  descent;  5  feet  4  inckes  tall,  weighs 
125  pounds,  and  has  gray  e^es;  telephone  operator,  and  not  athletic — 
but  she  could   learn;   you   never  saw   a  Texas  girl  who  couldn't. 
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PHYLLIS  E.  CURL 

is  a  real  Down-Easter — Roxbury,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  is  her  home. 
Ske  is  the  daughter  of  artistic  parents.  Her  mother  was  an  actress, 
her  father  w>as  a  world-traveler  whose  business  was  the  buying  of  art 
antiques  and  curios.  Miss  Phyllis  is  io  years  old,  5  feet  6  inches  in 
height,  weighs  if>8  pounds;   a  blue-eyed  blonde.    She's  seen  the  world. 


EASTERN  DIVISION 
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MILDRED  LEE 

of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  a  tiny,  graceful  beauty  of  21.  Ske  is  of  Ger- 
man and  American  descent,  was  born  in  New  Albany,  Ind.,  weighs 
125  pounds,  stands  5  feet  and  4  inches  in  height,  and  her  eyes  are  hazel. 
Miss  Lee  is  a  model  in  a  millinery  house,  and  has  been  an  entry  clerk 
and  :  saleswoman.  She  is  fond  of  canoeing,  horseback  riding,  swim- 
ming and  tennis.      She  has  posed  for  millinery  catalogues. 
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THE 
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HELEN  ARNOLD 

lives  in  Louisville,  Kentucky's  social  capital,  far-famed  for  its  lovely 
women.  Her  ancestors  were  French  and  English,  in  blood.  Miss  Helen 
is  22  years  old,  5  feet  and  4  inches  tall,  weighs  118  pounds,  and  has 
hazel  eyes.  Being  a  Kentuckian,  she  is  of  course  a  fine  horsewoman 
and  a  delightful  dancer;  also  she  can  smash  a  straight  drive  across  the 
tennis  net.      She  believes  the  screen  preaches  as  well  as  the  pulpit. 
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YOUTH 


AFTER  eleven  pages  of  young  beauty,  making  a  premier  leap  into  the  arena 
L  of  the  world  and  flashing  the  shy  but  incomparable  challenge  of  morning 
loveliness  and  consecrated  ambition — come  cold  type,  aged  words,  accus- 
tomed phrases! 

A  ridiculous  jump-off,  isn't  it? 

But  listen  a  minute — here's  what  we  wanted  to  say: 

These  eleven  girls  represent  about  all  that  is  important  in  life. 

They  stand  for  determination  and  will,  which  have  been  the  base  of  every 
human  accomplishment.    - 

They  stand  for  imagination,  the  thing  that  found  the  poles  and  built  the  first 
suspension  bridge  and  inspired  every  poem. 

They  stand  for  beauty — they  are  beauty — that  which,  in  some  form  or  other, 
makes  existence  endurable. 

They  represent  the  pluck  of  American  womanhood,  which  works  without 
precedent  and  glories  in  the  unusual. 

They  forecast  the  new  type  of  player;  the  native  player;  the  player  whose 
first  and  only  study  is  the  shadow  stage,  and  who  brings  to  it  no  prejudices  of  the 
theater. 

They  are  an  incarnation  of  Youth. 

Youth  is  the  wonderful  thing  which  all  the  world  acknowledges  sovereign. 
The  attributes  before  named  are  only  a  part  of  Youth.  Youth  is  the  whole  of 
them — the  iron  of  determination,  the  crucible  of  ambition,  the  white-hot  arc  of 
imagination,  the  invincibility  which  laughs  at  disaster,  the  crystal  shell  in  which 
beauty  dwells,  the  supreme  hour  of  womanhood. 

Photoplay  Magazine  feels  very  proud  of  these,  its  children. 

It  does  not  tell  fortunes,  nor  distribute  prognostications,  nor  pretend  to  read  the 
future.  But  it  believes  that  each  of  these  young  women  is  a  daughter  of  destiny, 
and  that  she  is  ordained  to  splendid  things.  It  may  be  that  every  one  of  the  eleven 
will  be  a  notable  actress  of  extraordinary  individuality  and  powers.  It  may  be  not. 
Nevertheless,  Photoplay  Magazine  ventures  that  each  has  "the  goods  of  success" 
in  some  form  or  other.  The  eleven  have  triumphed  over  thousands  of  other 
native  daughters  by  sheer  merit.  This  has  not  been  an  elective  contest  of  purchased 
votes.     It  has  been  just  a  matter  of — Beauty  and  Brains. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  photoplay  has  developed  more  real  beauty  in 
five  years  than  the  legitimate  stage  in  three  times  that  period.     Yet  — 

Can  you  find  on  the  screen  today  any  more  charming  types  of  loveliness  than 
this  all- America  Eleven? 
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In  her  movements  tlwre  was 
an  unstudied  poise  and  grace 
suggestive  of  some  wild  thing. 
And  this  suggestion  was  borne 
out  by  a  certain  clear  alertness 
of  her  face.  Her  whole  being 
seemed  to  express  an  eagerness 
for  life,  less  curiosity  than  thirst. 
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Editor's  Note:  Herewith  is  presented  the  opening  instal ment  of  the  first 
great  novel  written  around  the  motion  picture  copilot  of  the  world — Los 
Angeles.  Its  diopters  exude  the  living  atmosphere  of  the  studios,  reflect  their 
romantic  glamour — ami  reveal  at  times  the  hrassiness  of  the  glitter.  In  order 
to  preclude  futile  speculation,  it  /nay  he  stated  that  the  characters  in  "  The 
Glory  Road"  are  not  real  personalities.  Begin  this  vivid  transcript  from  the 
most  colorful  page  of  life  now. 
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Author  of  "Star  of  the  North,"  "Alloy  of  Gold,"  "Children  of  Banishment,"  etc. 


Illustrations  by 
R.  VAN  BUREN 


CHAPTER  I 


HAUL  TEMPLE  stood  on  a  rock 
that  outcropped  from  the  green 
upward  sweep  of  the  canyon,  where 
the  cameras  were  being  established 
and  watched  Tom  Briscoe  work.  He  was 
a  tall  young  man  of  about  thirty,  distin- 
guished by  a  faint  gray  at  the  temples, 
and  a  figure  as  lean  and  hard  as  that  of 
a  trained  athlete. 

The  face  that  watched  the  dazzling 
scene  was  long  and  thin,  and  graven  at 
salient  points  of  eyes  and  mouth  with  the 
indelible  marks  of  experience.  It  seemed 
to  reveal  a  life  triumphant  after  turbu- 
lent storms.  Despite  its  look  of  power, 
a  sensitiveness  that  indicated  a  fine  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  was  its  dominant  character- 
istic. And  yet  no  one  would  have  thought 
to  ask  Temple  the  time  by  his  wrist 
watch.  As  the  bright  male  constellation 
of  the  Graphic  Film  Company,  he  had 
scattered     himself      recklessly      over      too 


much  of  the  North  American  continent 
for  that. 

Almost  his  direct  opposite  was  the  man 
he  watched — Tom  Briscoe,  the  Director- 
general  of  the  Graphic  forces  in  Califor- 
nia. Just  now  Briscoe  was  supervising  the 
setting  up  of  three  cameras  which  would 
sweep  the  canyon  from  as  many  vantage 
points.  He  seemed  to  bounce  rather  than 
walk  as  he  hurried  from  one  to  another, 
and  as  he  issued  sharp  commands  he 
clapped  his  hands  with  startling  staccato 
reports.  Short  and  chunky,  with  a  large, 
square  head,  his  every  motion  seemed  to 
crackle  with  electricity.  He  radiated 
waves  of  it,  and  his  ability  to  communicate 
those  waves  to  others  had  raised  him  to 
his  present  high  position. 

Having  managed  to  sight  through  a 
camera  by  standing  on  tiptoe,  he  lowered 
himself  with  a  grunt  of  approval,  and 
walked  over  to  where  Paul  stood. 
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"Well,  now  that  we're  lined  in,  I  suppose 
you're  going  to  tell  me  that  it's  all  wrong !" 
he  remarked  truculently. 

Temple  who,  until  this  picture,  had 
worked  under  Briscoe  during  the  five  years 
of  his  lens  career,  knew  that  savage  tone 
too  well  to  be  alarmed. 

"No,"  he  drawled,  "not  yet.  I'll  wait 
till  you've  shot  half  your  scene  and  then 
I'll  tell  you." 

"Sure!"  jeered  Briscoe,  "it  takes  you 
actors  to  save  this  business  from  the  bow- 
wows !"  Then,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm, 
as  he  indicated  the  lay-out :  "Well,  how 
do  you  like  her?" 

"I  love  her,"  said  Paul,  pleasantly,  "and 
have  since  long  before  we  were  engaged." 

This  reference  to  June  Magregor,  Tem- 
ple's fiancee,  plainly  enraged  Mr.  Briscoe. 
A  look  of  utter  disgust  overspread  his 
features. 

"You  poor  mush-head !"  he  enunciated, 
witheringly,  "you  and  your  love  business ! 
That's  why  you  fellows  never  amount  to 
anything."  Then,  clapping  Temple  on  the 
shoulder,  "Come  on,  now,  what's  your 
word?     Spill  it!" 

Temple,  looking  at  the  scene,  was 
whirled  backwards  seventy  years  to  that 
half  dreamy,  infinitely  poetic  period  of 
Arcadia  when  California  was  young.  The 
treeless  canyon,  a  vivid  green  stippled  with 
darker  growths,  swept  up  from  the  azure 
sea  two  thousand  feet  to  the  still  bluer 
sky.  Here  and  there  in  the  rough  expanse 
gleamed  the  red  and  yellow  of  holly  ber- 
ries, and,  faintly  underfoot,  the  delicate 
hues  of  wild-flowers  merged  in  a  vast 
pattern. 

On  the  rocky  shore  stood  a  village ;  one- 
story  adobe  houses  with  wide  verandas, 
red  tiles,  lattices,  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers.  Out  in  the  cove  rode  a  brig,  her 
yards  awry  and  her  sails  half  clewed. 
Brass  bow  and  stern  chasers  gleamed  from 
her  decks,  and  she  was  inhabited  by  a  few 
villains  whose  cutlasses  glittered  in  the 
warm  February  sun  even  at  this  distance. 
A  pirate  ship,  by  the  Spanish  Main ! 

THE  cameras  were  established  a  quarter 
*  of  a  mile  inland,  and  the  location  was 
peopled  bv  two  hundred  principals  and 
"extras,"  men,  women,  and  children,  os- 
tensibly the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement. 

Gay  caballeros  in  blue  and  crimson  vel- 
vet   jackets,   sombreros,   frilled   shirts,   and 


silk  stockings,  stood  about  in  groups, 
smoking  cigarettes  and  chatting  with 
senoritas  in  black  silks,  red-heeled  slip- 
pers and  mantillas.  The  girls'  hair  was 
arranged  in  lofty  coiffures  held  in  place 
by  high  combs  bound  with  gold.  About 
their  waists  were  sashes  of  bright  colors, 
and  some  wore  strings  of  jewels.  Among 
them  strolled  hairy  cut-throats  in  the 
baggy  pantaloons,  open  blue  shirts,  sashes 
and  woolen  caps  of  their  calling — pirates 
ashore. 

This  was  the  picture,  and  there  in  the 
warm  afternoon  sunlight,  fanned  by  the 
balmy  breath  of  the  Pacific,  Romance  had 
her  way  with  the  imagination^  Other  days' 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  heart's  desire 
seemed  to  live  again ! 

Then  the  "fade-out"  began.  One  saw 
that  every  face  was  ghastly  with  yellow 
make-up ;  that  all  the  silk  stockings  or 
shirt  frills  were  yellow  or  pink,  which 
would  "take"  white;  that  the  California 
village  at  the  water's  edge  was  merely 
"backings"  held  by  props.  One  learned 
that  the  dashing  pirate  craft  was  a  deject- 
ed and  condemned  old  hooker  that  had 
been  towed  gingerly  out  to  this  island 
from  the  mainland. 

Shades  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson ! 

The  age  disappeared  slowly  into  obli- 
vion, and  the  "fade-out"  was  complete. 

And  then  comes  the  succeeding  "fade- 
in."  Anachronisms  reveal  themselves. 
Briscoe,  Temple  and  the  camera  man  are 
dressed  in  the  riding  breeches,  puttees, 
flannel  shirts,  and  soft  hats  of  1916.  Up 
the  canyon,  beyond  the  field  of  the  pic- 
ture stands  a  great  modern  house,  in  the 
form  of  a  medieval  castle,  a  three-story 
mansion  of  reddish  brown  stone,  lonely 
and  apparently  deserted  —  the  single 
gloomy  note  in  the  radiant  landscape. 

If  there  is  still  any  doubt  about  the 
century,  the  idle  chatter  among  the  com- 
pany will  dispel  it. 

"I've  got  my  suspicions  of  anv  gink 
that'll  build  a  dump  like  that  in  a  canyon 
miles  from  anywhere."  hints  a  plumed 
and  scented  grandee,  indicating  the  castle. 

"Yeah,  and  there  is  somethin1  funny 
about  it.  too.  I  guess."  This  from  a 
languishing  senorita  who  speaks  indistinctly 
owing  to  her  preoccupation  in  making  the 
"flavor  last."  ...  "I  heard  in  town 
— "  She  nodded  in  the  direction  of  the  only 
settlement  on  the  island,  a  village  devoted 
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to    tourist-culture,    two    miles    down    the 
coast. 

■'Sure,  so  did  I."  The  grandee  spat. 
"Hotel  man  told  me  nobody  knew  any- 
thing about  thai  place — who  owned  it,  or 
anything.  Bui  the  goin's  on  there  some 
times — some  parties,  he  said.  An'  the 
people  never  come  by  the  steamer, 
either." 

"Aw,  what  d'ye  swallow  all  that  guff 
for!"  This  from  a  ferocious  looking 
pirate.'  ''It's  just  part  of  the  tourist  fodder 
like  the  fish  yarns  here.  Probably  there's 
strange  lights  and  ghost  walkin'  in  the 
place,  too.  D'ye  ever  hear  of  a  castle 
that  didn't  have  all  them  things?  Put  yer 
head  in  a  bag  I" 

'■"Vrl'.S,"  said  Temple,  slowly,  after  a  long 

*■  inspection,  "it's  great !  They  cer- 
tainly can't  brat  you  at  realism.  Tom.' 
Will  you  finish  here  to-day?" 

"Yes,  we  take  the  late  afternoon  boat 
back  to  Los  Angeles." 

Temple  brightened  visibly. 

"Oh,  fine !  I  didn't  think  you'd  make 
it.     I  have  to  go  back  anyway  and — " 

"Oh,  dear !"  minced  the  director,  rolling 
his  eyes,  "now  you  can  ride  over  the  beau- 
tiful blue  sea  hand  in  hand  with  her!" 
Then  he  growled,  "I  hope  it  storms." 

"Not  a  chance !"  Paul  grinned  at  the 
characteristic  performance.  "But  look 
here,  Tom,  do  you  still  believe  June  has 
a  real  future  in  this  business — that  she 
will  make  an  actress?" 

The  little  man's  square  jaws  set  with 
a  snap. 

"Yes,  I  believe  it  just  as  much  as  I  did 
a  month  ago  when  I  brought  her  down 
from  the  north,  and  as  much  as  I  did  six 
months  ago  when  we  discovered  her  at 
that  Hudson's  Bay  Post  in  the  wilder- 
ness." 

"Well,"  said  Paul,  grimly,  "you'd  bet- 
ter make  good !  But  for  you  we'd  have 
been  married  a  month  ago.  Because  you 
wanted  to  give  her  a  chance,  and  didn't 
want  her  encumbered  with  a  devoted  hus- 
band, I  agreed  to  stand  out  of  the  way. 
The  real  reason  I  did  was  that  I  thought 
it  the  fairest  thing  to  her.  Now,  you  old 
brigand,  you've  got  to  produce !" 

"I'll  produce  all  right!"  the  other 
promised.  Then  he  grew  serious  for  a 
moment.  "And  believe  me,  Paul,  I  appre- 
ciate vour  giving  us  this  chance." 


"Yes,  you  appreciate  it!"  It  was 
Temple's  turn  to  sneer.  "Appreciation  isn't 

in  a  director's  cosmos.      Well,   I'm  going  to 

stroll  over  lor  a  little  converse." 

"All  right,  go  on  |  Make  a  fool  of  your- 
self I      1    don't   care!" 

Paul  crossed   the  open  ground   towards 

a  group  of  young  women  who  were  Stand 
ing  at    the  outskirts  of    the   company,   and 
whose    more    elaborate    and    expensive    cos- 
tumes   revealed     them    as    principals    and 
character  people. 

A  S  lie  approached,   one  detached   herself 

^^  from  the  others  and  advanced  to  meet 
him.  She  was  of  about  middle  height  and 
walked  with  a  lithe,  undulating  gait  subtly 
different  from  the  walk  of  cities.  In  her 
movements  there  was  an  unstudied  poise 
and  grace  suggestive  of  some  wild  thing. 
And  this  suggestion  was  borne  out  by  a 
certain  clear  alertness  in  her  face.  Her 
whole  being  seemed  to  express  an  eager- 
ness for  life,  less  curiosity  than  thirst. 

"Well,  do  you  like  it?"  she  asked  in  com- 
monplace tones,  while  her  great  dark  eyes 
shaded  by  their  long  lashes  said:  "Oh, 
Paul,  you  were  gone  forever !" 

"Yes,  it's  one  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  !" 
he  replied,  banally,  while  he  signalled 
back:  "Darling,  it  seemed  an  age.  But 
you  know  Tom  asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I 
couldn't  refuse." 

June  Magregor  was  playing  a  small  part 
in  the  picture — that  of  maid  to  a  proud 
Spanish  senora — and  was  dressed  in  a  full 
blue  skirt,  white  waist  confined  by  a  sleeve- 
less red  velvet  jacket,  and  low  slippers.  A 
black  lace  rcbozo  fell  gracefully  from  her 
head  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  luxu- 
riant dark  hair  was  parted  in  the  middle 
and  fastened  low  at  the  back  of  her  neck. 
With  her  strangely  beautiful  movements, 
the  draperies  seemed  to  flow  about  her. 

Temple's  eyes  kindled. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  sud- 
denly low  and  intense,  "you  grow  more 
beautiful  every  day.  You  mustn't !  I  can't 
stand  it."  They  were  walking  a  little  apart 
now,  across  the  canyon,  sublimely  certain 
that  they  appeared  only  as  two  friends 
walking  together,  not,  of  course,  as  two 
sillies  engaged  to  be  married. 

June  thrilled  at  the  depth  and  tenderness 
of  his  voice.  To  think  that  she  of  all 
women  could  evoke  that  tone !  And  he 
thought  her  beautiful !     Then  she  had  not 
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lived  in  vain.  And  he  always  noticed  ;  he 
wasn't  one  of  those  creatures  who  never 
knew  whether  you  were  wearing  poplin  or 
percale. 

"Sh !"  she  warned,  like  a  conspirator, 
"you  mustn't  say  such  things.  People  will 
hear." 

Temple  straightened,  bristling.  Here 
was  a  challenge  cast  by  a  prying  world. 
He  tingled,  he  meditated.  Then  he  cast 
his  proud  gage  of  battle. 

"Well,  let  'em  hear.  I  can  think  of 
several  things  I'd  be  more  ashamed  of  than 
being  in  love  with  you." 

Why  is  it  that  ancient  civilizations,  so 
prolific  in  unnecessary  statuary  neglected  to 
portray  the  lover,  that  combination  of  rag- 
ing lion  and  veal?     .     .     . 

TTHEY  were  deep  in  their  intimate  af- 
*  fairs,  sublimely  indifferent  to  tottering 
empires  and  a  racked  world. 

"Is  it  certain  you  start  for  the  Mexican 
border  with  your  company  in  three  days, 
Paul?" 

"Yes,  unless  Stannard  has  brought  some 
other  word  from  the  East.  He  got  into 
Los  Angeles  last  night,  you  know.  Three 
days !  Lord !"  Then,  dismally,  "I  sup- 
pose you'll  get  on  all  right  after  I'm  gone." 

"Oh,  Paul,  I  don't  know.  A  dozen  times 
a  day  I'm  ready  to  throw  over  the  whole 
plan.  Everything's  so  strange  and  upside 
down  here !  It's  all  like  a  dream.  Sum- 
mer in  winter !  Rose  hedges  in  February ! 
.  .  .  It  isn't  natural.  Oh,  I  wish  we 
were  married !  I  could  learn  this  business 
just  as  well  in  your  company  as  in 
Briscoe's." 

He  shrugged  and  made  a  dismissing  ges- 
ture with  his  hand. 

"It's  too  late  to  discuss  that  now.  Bris- 
coe wanted  you  all  to  himself  long  enough 
to  make  a  moving  picture  actress  out  of 
you,  and  we  both  agreed  he  should  have 
you.  I'm  a  selfish  dog,  of  course — " 
("You're  not,  and  don't  you  dare  call  your- 
self such  names!") — "and  didn't  like  it 
at  first,  but  after  a  little  I  got  Tom's  point 
of  view.  Married  and  together,  I  suppose 
we  would  be  mooning  around  useless  for 
the  better  part  of  a  year,  but  separated, 
and  with  marriage  as  a  reward  for  your 
progress,  you'll  accomplish  something  if 
it's  humanly  possible — or  at  least  so  I  have 
been  led  to  suppose." 

She  sniffed. 


"And  besides,"  he  concluded,  "it's  only 
fair  to  you.  You  have  ability  and  ought  to 
have  a  chance  to  bring  it  out ;  and  the  only 
way  is  to  put  you  under  a  heartless  task- 
master like  Tom  Briscoe  and  let  you  suffer. 
Imagine  me  trying  to  teach  you  anything." 
He  laughed  fatuously. 

"Well,  you  could  !"  she  defended.  "I've 
known  you  to  be  very  stern  at  times,  Paul." 
He  snorted. 

"But  when  you  have  begun  to  be  heard 
from,  June,  then  we'll  be  married,  and 
aside  from  our  being  happy,  we'll  have  a 
future  in  our  profession  worth  waiting  for 
as  far  as  business  is  concerned." 

June  sighed. 

"I  suppose  so  .  .  .  .  And  you  won't 
come  back  until  Tom  sends  for  you?"  she 
faltered,  for  that  was  the  unwritten  agree- 
ment. 

"No."  He  tried  to  maintain  the  hope 
note,  but  failed  dismally.  "You've  got  to  be 
either  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  I  don't 
care  which !     All  I  want  is  you." 

"And  all  I  want  is  you !"  She  lifted  shy 
eyes  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  fair  skin  of  her 
throat  darken  as  the  warm  color  rushed 
up. 

""THE  peace  that  breathed  o'er  Eden  was 
■*■  broken  by  the  advent  of  a  jaunty 
person  who  wore  a  large  cap  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  was  continually  engaged 
in  trying  to  smoke  a  calabash  pipe. 

"Hello,  lens  louse !"  he  saluted  Paul 
genially,  "hast  a  thermal  unit?" 

"Terrence  MacDonnell.  as  I  live !  Press 
agent  and  liar  extraordinary  to  the 
Graphics.  Go  away  from  here.  I  refuse 
to  be  quoted."  Paul  gave  him  the  desired 
match. 

"Naturally.  You're  not  fit  to  print. 
But  never  mind,  I'll  expurgate  you.  When 
do  you  start  for  Mexico?" 

"In  three  days.  But  first  I've  got  to 
pow-wow  with  the  big  chief." 

"Yes,  so  I  hear.  Expect  to  be  away 
long?" 

"Yes.  nine  weeks  on  this  picture,  and 
then  back  to  New  York." 

The  forgotten  match  burned  Mac- 
Donnell's  fingers  and  he  dropped  it. 
smothering  a  curse. 

"Good  riddance !"  he  remarked  genially, 
continuing  the  conversation.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  back  there?  Go  on  with 
the  directing  you  besran  in  the  north?" 
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"Yes,  hut  first  I'm  going  to  play  a  new 
pan  that's  ready  for  me.  It  portrays  the 
Lowest  depth  of  degradation  to  which  a 
human  being  may  descend.  1  play  a 
publicity  man." 

"Zing!"  said  Mr.  MacDonnell,  rolling 
up  his  eyes  in  token  of  this  death  thrust. 
Then,  attracted  by  a  stir  among  the  com- 
pany, he  looked  towards  the  scene  of  action. 
"Hullo,"  he  said,  "I  guess  Briscoe's  about 
ready  to  shoot." 


CHAPTER  II 

TH II E  director,  having  lined  in  his  scene, 
*■     and  being  satisfied  with  the  light,  was 

bustling  towards  the  crowd  clapping  his 
hands.  A  red  megaphone  dangled  from 
one  wrist  by  a  rawhide  loop. 

"Ready  for  action,  people  I"  he  shouted, 
and  instantly  the  desultory  talk  which,  for 
continuous  flow  put  Tennyson's  brook  in 
a  class  with  a  desert  dry  wash,  ceased. 
"We'll  continue  the  attack  of  the  pirates 
from  a  point  about  a  hundred  yards  this 
side  of  the  village."  he  went  on.  "Pirates! 
Go  down  hill  to  where  Nagle  is  standing, 
and  spread  out  in  a  thin  attacking  line. 
Everybody  got  guns  and  ammunition?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent  as  some 
fifty  of  the  men  started  down'  the  slope 
towards  the  assistant  director. 

"Californians,  you  proud  remnants  of  a 
race  of  loafers !  Line  up  across  the  canyon 
about  where  you  are.  and  retreat  slowly 
into  the  hills  driving  your  women  and  chil- 
dren before  you.  And  you.  Stark,  com- 
mand the  center  of  the  retreating  line." 

At  the  sound  of  his  name  a  young  man 
dressed  in  the  blue  United  States  Army 
uniform  of  1840  detached  himself  from 
the  group  of  principals  and  came  forward. 
Tall  and  with  a  handsome  face  whose 
salient  features  lent  themselves  perfectly 
to  photography,  he  was  a  perfect  type  of 
romantic  hero.  To  see  him  walk  and  note 
the  proud  carriage  of  his  head,  to  hear  his 
gay,  ringing  laugh,  was  to  catch  the  first 
impression  of  his  buoyant,  self-uncon- 
scious zest  for  life,  an  enthusiastic  relish 
of  the  things  that  are,  that  seemed  almost 
pagan. 

He  was  Romualdo  Stark,  a  product  of 
the  two  races  which  have  made  California 
history.  His  grandfather,  a  Yankee, 
coming  with  Fremont's  first  expedition,  had 


married  a  girl  of  excellent  Spanish  family. 

Their  son.  Romualdo's  lather,  hail  taken 
an    American    wife,    so    that    in    the    young 

man's  veins  fiowed  three  quarters  pure  New 
England  blood.     Bui  the  austerities  of  that 

strain  had  been  warmed  and  softened  l>\ 
his    Latin    heritage,    and    he    revealed    the 

influence  in  the  delicate  shape  of  his  strong 
hands,  his  grace  of  movement,  and  his 
passion  for  gaming. 

The  line  of  defenders  spread  out.  the 
women  behind  it  laden  with  bundles  and 
herding  children.  June,  who  had  taken 
her  place  beside  the  heroine  of  the  story 
(whom  she  served)  heard  both  their  names 
called  and  went  with  her  companion  to 
Briscoe  for  instructions.  This  leading 
lady,  a  favorite  Broadway  legitimate  star, 
was  taking  a  flyer  in  pictures  during  an 
interval  of  "rest." 

Briscoe  handled  her  as  if  she  were  some 
lovely  bomb,  and  when  he  had  finished  with 
her,   turned  to  June. 

"During  the  flight  you  become  separated 
from  your  mistress,"  he  explained.  "In 
front  of  the  last  camera  up  the  hill  you 
are  hit  by  a  bullet,  do  a  fall,  and  die.  The 
incriminating  letter  drops  out  of  your  hand 
and  the  heroine's  father  finds  it.     See?" 

June  nodded  eagerly.  She  liked  the  little 
bits  she  had  to  do,  and  this  being  her  first 
picture,  the  romance  and  glamour  of  the 
work  still  fascinated  her.  She  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  do  well,  both  for  Briscoe's 
sake  and  her  own.  Three  weeks  in  the 
studio  had  taught  her  that  stupidity  before 
the  camera  was  the  one  unforgivable  sin. 

A  T  last  all  was  ready.  Briscoe  bellowed 
^"^  an  order  through  his  megaphone,  and 
assistants  ran  along  in  front  of  both  firing 
lines  waving  torches  which  gave  off  a  thick 
yellow  smoke — the  smoke  of  battle  which 
the  discharge  of  the  guns  would  not  pro- 
duce satisfactorily  on  the  screen. 

"All  set !"  screamed  the  director,  watch- 
ing the  effect.  And  then  a  moment  later. 
"Action!     .     .     .     Camera!     Go!" 

The  guns  blazed  with  pale  stabs 
of  fire ;  the  hills  reverberated ;  the 
pirates  advanced  ;  the  Californians  gave 
way  stubbornly,  while  the  women  and 
children  fled  terror-stricken  up  the  hill. 
In  the  center  of  the  line  Stark  waved  his 
sword,  issued  orders,  and  played  the  hero 
generally. 

The    three    cameras    caught    the    battle 


'Lucky,  June,  that  «as  your  last  bit, »  said  Briscoe,  «J*£*"3*  >£$\ 
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again.    She  essayed  a  few  steps,  but  the  searing  agony  that  followed  almost  made 
gasping,  leaning  heavily  upon  them. 
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from  as  many  angles,  and  at  the  same  time 
provided  narrow  fields  where  bits  of  indi- 
vidual action  might  take  place.  In  the 
cutting  room  these  would  be  selected  and 
arranged  into  a  single,  chronological,  grip- 
ping and  unified  whole. 

June  as  she  approached  the  last  camera 
commenced  her  action.  First  she  regis- 
tered the  universal  terror,  and  then  dismay 
as  she  realized  that  she  had  lost  her 
mistress.  For  a  moment  she  searched 
among  the  refugees  streaming  by  her,  and 
then  fled  over  the  rough  ground  towards 
the  camera. 

At  a  predetermined  spot  she  suddenly 
stumbled,  flung  out  her  arms,  wavered,  and 
fell,  letting  the  letter  flutter  from  her 
fingers  to  the  ground.  Almost  at  once  the 
proud  old  hidalgo  came  by,  found  the  note, 
registered  curses,  and  went  on. 

Two  minutes  later  Briscoe  gave  the 
signal  to  "cut,"  and  everyone  ceased  action 
and  stood  where  they  were  for  further 
orders. 

It  was  two  extra  men  who  noticed  first 
that  June  did  not  get  up.  She  was  sitting 
where  she  had  fallen,  and  her  face  was 
twisted  with  pain.     They  hurried  to  her. 

"What's  the  matter,  Miss  Magregor?" 

"My  ankle,"  she  said,  through  set  teeth. 
"When  I  stumbled  I  twisted  it  on  a  stone. 
Oh !"  She  closed  her  eyes  as  a  surge  of 
pain  sickened  her. 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  they  helped 
her  to  her  feet,  while  a  crowd  quickly 
gathered,  inquisitive  and  sympathetic. 

A  minute  later  Briscoe  arrived,  followed 
almost  instantly  by  Temple.  The  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  his  protegee  who  was  hurt. 
gave  the  little  director  a  bad  moment,  and 
his  intense  concern  backfired  in  a  sharp 
question. 

"Well,  June,   what's  happened?" 

June  described  the  accident,  and  when 
she  had  finished  Paul  quietly  pushed  the 
director  aside  and  took  charge. 

"Sit  down,  June,  and  let's  have  a  look 
at  it,"  he  said  with  kindly  authority. 

She  obeyed,  and  Paul  knelt  beside  her. 
Her  full  skirt  had  billowed  over  her  feet, 
and  he  drew  it  up  and  commenced  to 
search  the  ankle  with  firm  but  gentle 
fingers. 

Despite  the  pain  June  felt  utterly  tran- 
quil and  secure.  It  was  characteristic  of 
Paul,  tin's  quick,  sure  dependability  and 
action  in  the  moment  of  need.     With  her 


he  had  always  been  so.  Through  all  the 
struggles  and  fears  of  their  romance, 
worked  out  during  the  summer  and  fall 
in  the  forests  of  the  North,  this  quality 
had  most  quickened  her  love.  Because  of 
it  he  had  not  only  saved  her  life  in  a 
moment  of  physical  peril,  but  had  been  a 
pillar  of  strength  to  her  spiritually  when 
all  other  human  relationship  had  failed. 

"There's  some  swelling,"  Paul  said  after 
a  moment,  "but  no  broken  bones.  I  doubt 
if  there's  even  a  sprain,  though  a  ligament 
may  be  torn.  But  we  must  have  hot  and 
cold  water  applications  right  away.  Every 
moment  counts." 

"I  know  it!"  fussed  Briscoe.  "Keep 
your  shirt  on.  Here,  you  people,  get  back 
to  your  places.  Nothing  the  matter  but  a 
twisted  ankle.  And  if  those  damned  pirates 
come  rubbering  up  this  hill,  I'll  kick  'em 
down  again !" 

'T'HE  crowd  parted  and  Paul  caught 
sight  of  the  sombre  stone  house  a  little 
farther  up  the  canyon. 

"By  George,  that's  the  place!  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  hot  water  there.  Give 
me  a  lift  on  the  other  side,  Tom." 

"Lucky,  June,  that  was  your  last  bit," 
said  Briscoe,  as  they  got  June  to  her  feet 
again.  She  essayed  a  few  steps  but  the 
searing  agony  that  followed  almost  made 
her  swoon.  She  stopped,  gasping,  and 
leaning  heavily  upon  them. 

"King's  chair,  Tom !" 

But  Briscoe,  never  for  a  moment  un- 
conscious of  the  hundreds  of  jealous  eyes 
that  watched  him,  turned  awav  brusque- 
ly- 

"I'll  send  you  one  of  the  extra  men."  he 
said.     "Picture  can't  wait." 

He  had  scarcely  started  down  the  slope 
when  Terrence  MacDonnell  joined  him. 
sucking  hard  at  his  dead  pipe. 

"Isn't  it  great!"  the  latter  ejaculated. 
abstractedly,  his  face  alight.  "If  the 
Associated  Press  falls  for  this,  it  will  take 
all  over  the  country  like  a  disease." 

"What?"  demanded  Briscoe,  not  catch- 
ing his  drift. 

"Why,  this  story,  man!  Young  movie 
actress  falls  down  cliff  during  the  climax 
of  'The  Vanishing  Race'.  Stark  rescues  her 
after  being  lowered  five  hundred  feet  on  a 
rope!  And  all  the  rest  of  it.  You 
know." 

MacDonnell   was  rapt  in  the  exaltation 
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of    imaginative   exercise.      Give   bim    any 

little  start,  like  a  strained  ankle,  or  a  dime 

found  on  the  sidewalk,  ami  the  finished 
product  as  he  turned  it  out  became  a  topic 
for   nation-wide  comment. 

"You  can't  use  that  for  Magregor," 
Briscoe  told  him.     "She  isn't  ripe  yet." 

"Magregor,    nothing!      This    goes    for 

Chandler."  (naming  the  Star).  "New  York 
hasn't  been  bobbed  for  so  long  it's  just 
howling  for  a  chance,  and  when  they  fall 
there,  you  can  hear  it  all  over  the  world. 
You'll   stand    for   the  story.   Tom?" 

"Sure,  if  Chandler  will." 

"Chandler  !  She'll  fall  off  a  cliff  or  two 
just  to  oblige  if  we  need  her.  And  now 
watch  this  one  grow !"      .      .      . 

DRISCOE  sent  the  extra  man  back  to 
*~*  Paul,  and  the  two.  making  the  royal 
chair  of  childhood,  started  with  June  up 
the  rough  slope  to  the  great  stone  house. 

From  this  side  the  place  offered  a  sullen 
expression  due  to  inscrutable  windows  and 
the  blankness  of  solid  masonry.  Mutton 
chop  whiskers  of  green  ivy  adorned  its 
heavy  jowls,  and  octagonal  towers  rising 
from  each  corner  suggested  horns. 

The  ground  sloping  up  to  the  front  had 
been  smoothed  and  levelled,  and  was 
bisected  by  a  blue  stone  path.  Up  this 
the  burdened  men  went,  and  they  mounted 
the  steps  to  what  was  an  unpretentious 
porch.  As,  panting,  they  set  June  down, 
the  door  suddenly  opened  and  a  stout 
woman  in  a  black  silk  dress  and  white 
apron  stood  looking  at  them.  She  had 
white  hair,  peering  eyes,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  a  housekeeper. 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  she  asked. 

Paul  quietly  explained  the  necessity  of 
the  visit,  and  concluded  with  a  request  for 
hot  water  and  a  chance  to  bathe  the 
injured  ankle. 

The  old  woman  blinked  at  him  a 
moment.  Behind  her  there  was  darkness 
and  silence  in  the  great  house ;  onlv  a  cold, 
dank  breath  issued  from  it. 

"Well,  of  course,  if  the  young  lady's 
hurt — "  she  grudged,  and  turned  to  show 
the  way. 

Supporting  June  as  she  hobbled,  the 
others  followed,  and  in  a  moment  found 
themselves  crossing  a  rectangular  hall 
lighted  by  a  glass  skylight  in  the  roof,  and 
with  a  wide  mahogany  staircase  at  the  left. 
June  had  an  impression  of  gigantic  vases 


and  a  deformed  Oriental  god,  and  then 
they  were  i  n  a  dark  passageway.  A 
moment  later  they  came  out  into  a  large, 
SUruiy    room    whose   main    windows    formed 

a  semi-circle. 

The  men  helped  June  to  a  lounge  and 
she  lay  there  for  a  little,  panting,  her  eyes 
i  losed.  1'aul  thanked  his  assistant  and 
sent  him  back  to  the  wars.  Meanwhile, 
the  housekeeper  stood  irresolute,  her  Face 
expressing  hesitancy  and  uncertainty,  as  if 
she  already  regretted  admitting  these 
strangers.  Hut  in  a  moment  she  hurried 
off  for  hot  water  and  bandages. 

Sitting  down  in  a  chair  beside  the  lounge, 
Paul  took  June's  brown,  warm  hand  in  his 
and  kissed  it  reverently,  as  if  to  express  by 
that  act  all  the  sympathy  for  her  pain  that 
he  felt,  and  the  misery  of  his  impotence  to 
relieve  it.  He  was  rewarded  by  a  long, 
answering  pressure  of  understanding  and 
gratitude,  and  a  look  of  adoration  from 
her  great,  dark  eyes. 

Their  hostess  returned  equipped  for  ac- 
tion, and  Paul  rose,  and  commenced  to 
walk  about  the  room. 

"Oh,  that's  so  much  better !  Thank 
you,"  he  heard  June's  voice  presently,  and 
turned  back.  Peeping  from  beneath  the 
warm,  knitted  afghan  the  woman  had 
thrown  over  June,  was  a  little  pink  foot 
surmounted  by  a  lump  of  muslin. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help,"  he  offered. 
"We've  been  trouble  enough  already,  Mrs. 
— Miss — •" 

The  old  lady  fixed  him  with  distrustful, 
weak   eyes. 

"No,  I'll  do  it."  She  hesitated.  "Spence 
is  my  name  .  .  .  Mrs.  Spence,"  she 
added  after  a  moment. 

A  T  the  third  step  June  sank  down 
^*   weakly  in  a  nearby  chair. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  it,  Mr.  Briscoe," 
she  said,  with  white  lips.  She  had  re- 
moved her  make-up  some  time  since. 

Briscoe  and  Paul  watched  her  attempt 
anxiously.  Three  hours  had  passed,  the 
scenes  for  the  picture  had  been  taken,  and 
the  company  was  preparing  to  return. 

"Well,  there's  nothing  to  do,  I  suppose, 
but  leave  her,"  said  Briscoe.  "She  can't 
walk,  and  it's  nonsense  to  think"of  carrying 
her  two  miles  along  that  beach.  In  the 
first  place  we'd  never  make  the  boat,  and 
in  the  second,  I  think  it's  fixing  for  a  storm. 
She  ought  to  have  a  day's  rest,  anyway." 
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The  facts  were  indisputable,  and 
Temple,  much  as  he  rebelled  against  leav- 
ing June,  saw  the  folly  of  resisting.  Even 
the  consolation  of  waiting  over  a  day  in 
the  village  was  denied  him,  for  his  appoint- 
ment that  night  in  Los  Angeles  was  with 
the  president  of  the  Graphic  Company,  and 
men  did  not  waste  that  gentleman's  time 
with  impunity. 

"You  can  keep  Miss  Magregor  over- 
night here,  can't  you,  Mrs.  Spence?"  he 
asked.  "We'll  arrange  with  somebody  in 
the  village  to  come  and  get  her  in  time 
for  tomorrow's  boat.  And  we'll  send  a  man 
up  from  the  hotel  tonight  with  her  clothes." 
June  was  still  in  her  Spanish  costume. 
"And,  of  course,  if  there's  anything  to 
make  right,  the  Graphic  Company  will 
attend  to  that." 

The  old  housekeeper  fidgeted. 

"Why — yes.  I — I  guess  it  will  be  all 
right,"  she  said. 

"Good!"  said  Briscoe.  "That's  all, 
then.  Good-bye,  June.  Don't  worry, 
you'll  be  all  right.  Come  on,  Paul."  He 
turned  away.  Mrs.  Spence  edged  into  the 
hall  to  speed  their  going. 

Temple  knelt  beside  June  and,  gather- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her. 

"I  hate  your  having  to  stay  here  alone !" 
he  said,  vehemently,  "but  there's  no  other 
way,  and  it  really  is  best  for  you.  But  you 
surely  must  come  back  to  me  tomorrow. 
I'll  meet  the  boat  at  San  Pedro." 

"I  will,"  she  promised,  "if  I  have  to 
walk  all  the  way." 

"Oh,  Lord !  come  on !"  growled  Briscoe 
from  the  doorway,  and  the  two  laughed. 
The  next  moment  Paul  had  gone. 

IWIRS.  SPENCE  did  not  return  at  once, 
■*■  and  June  had  leisure  for  the  first  time, 
carefully  to  examine  her  surroundings.  By 
now  clouds  had  obscured  the  sun  and  ob- 
jects were  bathed  in  a  clear  gray  light. 

June  observed  that  most  of  the  furniture 
was  of  carved  oak  of  that  light  tobacco 
color  obtained  only  from  the  polishing 
hand  of  Time.  It  reminded  her  of  some 
furniture  from  an  old  English  Georgian 
house  she  had  once  seen  at  Moose  Factory 
on  Hudson's  Bay  during  her  childhood 
there.  Upon  the  brown  walls  she  saw  what 
she  supposed  to  be  old  Spanish  prints,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  over  the  broad  stone 
fireplace  were  a  few  porcelains,  to  whose 
exquisite  color   and   design   she   indistinc- 


tively  responded.  A  single  Japanese  screen 
of  cream-colored  silk  embroidered  with  fly- 
ing birds  arrested  her  attention  in  one 
corner. 

Diversity,  June  thought,  and  yet  not 
confusion ;  various  decorative  motives  sub- 
dued and  merged  into  a  unique  and  har- 
monious whole.  It  was  restful  and  vet 
stimulating. 

From  the  couch  where  she  law  she  gazed 
out  of  French  windows  hung  with  dark 
silk  curtains,  upon  a  magnificent  garden  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  now  just  springing 
into  new,  green  life.  Off  beyond  through 
a  notch  in  the  cliff,  she  glimpsed  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  ocean  and  far  away  on 
the  mainland,  thrusting  through  a  mantle 
of  pearl  gray  clouds,  the  gleaming  snow 
peaks  of  the  Sierras. 

June  drank  in  wonderinglv  these 
beauties  so  new  and  strange  to  her,  and 
yet  curiosity  dominated  her  delight.  Why 
had  this  great  house  been  built  here  isolated 
and  alone?  By  whose  whim  had  such 
luxury  been  lavished  upon  it  inside  and 
out ;  and  for  what  purpose  ? 

A  vague  feeling  of  disquietude  followed 
her  questioning,  a  feeling  somehow 
associated  with  Mrs.  Spence.     .     .     . 

The  room  grew  darker  ;  the  malevolent 
face  of  a  savage  god  leered  at  her  fixedly 
from  a  corner,  and  she  shivered  a  little. 
She  felt  suddenly  very  lonely  and  helpless, 
and  wished  vainly  that  Paul  had  not 
gone. 

IV/IRS.  SPENCE  hurried  in  with  lights 
and  kindled  the  fire  which  was  already 
laid.  Then,  without  apology  for  having 
left  her  guest,  she  sat  down  nearby.  June 
welcomed  the  company  such  as  it  was.  and 
the  opportunity  to  talk. 

But  Mrs.  Spence  was  not  communicative. 
In  the  frequent  silences  the  storm  that 
Briscoe  had  prophesied  commenced  to 
make  its  approach  known  by  intermittent 
gusts  of  wind. 

June  remarked  upon  the  beautiful  things 
in  the  house,  and  upon  their  having 
been  gathered  in  this  lonely  spot. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Spence.  "There's  a 
bedroom  off  this  room  that  you  can  use 
for  the  night.  Then  you  won't  have  to 
climb   stairs." 

"Who  owns  this  house?"  Tune  asked. 

"Mr.  Holt." 

"Doesn't  he  use  it?" 
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"Sometimes."     Mrs.  Spence  rocked  com- 
placently and  blinked  her  weak  eyes.     At 
a  quarter  to  six  she  rose  with  the  remark 
that  she  would  instruct  about  Miss  Ma^re- 
ilinner,  and  again  left  June  alone. 

IT  had  begun  to  rain.  In  the  intervals 
*■  between  gusts  there  was  a  steady,  solid 
drumming  which  increased  with  the  volume 
of  water.  June  was  not  yet  used  to  the 
rains  of  a  California  winter,  and  now  as  the 
skv  opened  and  the  noise  oi  water  drowned 
all  other  sound,  she  felt  herself  in  the  grip 
of  terror. 

It  was  as  if  a  cataract  were  falling  upon 
the  house.  The  wind  was  beaten  down  be- 
neath the  mass,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hills  must  be  flayed  to  the  bare  rock. 
Beneath  and  through  the  overwhelming 
sound,  trickling,  gurgling  noises  could  be 
heard. 

Presently  Mrs.  Spence  returned  wheel- 
ing an  invalid's  table  which,  after  swing- 
ing across  the  lounge  she  commenced  to 
set  with  linen,  glass  and  silver. 

In  the  midst  of  her  labors  the  deafening 
deluge  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  sound  of 
footsteps  that  seemed  to  June  to  come  from 
the  veranda,  became  plainly  audible. 

"Oh,  perhaps  that's  the  man  from  the 
village  with  my  things !"  she  exclaimed, 
hopefully. 

Almost  as  she  spoke  a  door  leading  from 
the  west  wing  of  the  house  opened,  and  a 
man.  drenched  and  dripping,  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  At  sight  of  June  he  stood, 
a  look  of  amazement  on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Spence  glanced  at  him  with  what 
seemed  to  June  apologv,  almost  fear. 

"No,"  she  said.    "That's  Mr.  Holt!" 


CHAPTER  III 

P\U RING  a  long  moment  of  mutual 
*~^  adjustment  to  the  unexpected,  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  Then  June,  to  relieve 
the  somewhat  extraordinary  situation,  said 
simply,  with  quickening  color  : 

"I  must  apologize  for  occupying  your 
house,  Mr.  Holt,  but  the  truth  is  I  twisted 
my  ankle  this  afternoon  in  the  canyon,  and 
was  brought  here.  When  this  storm  came 
up.  Mr.  Briscoe  and — the  other  Graphic 
moving  picture  people,  thought  they  had 
better  leave  me  overnight." 

The    man's    intelligent    face,    a    rather 


broad  face  with  a  salient  jaw,  and  topped 
by  a  thatch  of  reddish  gold  hair,  changed 

expression  Slowly   from  amazement    to  con 

temptation,  and  6nally  to  satisfaction.    He 

nodded  his  head,  smiling. 

"I     know     now     for    the    first     time."     he 

drawled,   "why   1    planned  and   furnished 

this  room  the  way  1  did.  1  must  have  felt 
that  sometime  you  would  materialize  out 
of  nothing,  ami  be  sitting  on  that  lounge 
in  that  Spanish  costume  just  as  you  are 
now.  so  1  built  the  room  to  be  ready  for 
you." 

The  air  of  conviction  that  accompanied 
his  words,  robbed  them  of  their  im- 
pudence. 

June  laughed  uncertainly  and  flushed 
still  more. 

"Oh — this  dress  !  I  had  forgotten.  We 
were  doing  a  Spanish  picture  to-day,  and 
the  man  hasn't  come  from  the  village  with 
my  clothes." 

"I  hope  he  doesn't,"  he  replied,  raising 
his  voice  to  conquer  the  rain  which  had 
again  begun  to  fall.  "Meanwhile  I  am 
interfering  with  your  dinner  and  I  apolo- 
gize." He  turned  to  the  housekeeper. 
"Spence,  Amontillado  and  Chateau  Yquem 
.  .  .  There  I  go  interfering  again ! 
But  I  was  born  under  the  sign  of  the 
Goat."  He  made  a  little  gesture.  "And 
now,  madam,  after  the  Spanish  custom,  as 
host  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  house  and 
everything  in  it.  But  please  don't  forget 
that  as  guest  you  must  give  it  all  back 
again.  I  insist  upon  these  little  formali- 
ties. Meanwhile  I  am  standing  in  a  puddle 
and  above  all  things  I  mustn't  get  my  feet 
wet.  I'll  see  you  again.  Miss — pardon, 
Senorita — " 

"Magregor.  Miss  Magregor,"  June  sup- 
plied. 

He  laughed.  "Senorita  Magregor ! 
Never  !  You  can't  mix  sherry  and  Scotch  !" 
He  made  an  abrupt  motion  of  farewell, 
rugged,  almost  peremptory,  and  turning, 
left  her. 

June  couldn't  help  smiling.  She  was  a 
little  out  of  breath  mentally  from  trying 
to  keep  up  with  him,  but  she  felt  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  exercise  after  the  stagna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Spence.  That  lady,  ignored 
from  the  first,  seemed  to  breathe  more 
easily. 

"Just  a  minute  now,  Miss,  and  I  will 
have  things  in,"  she  promised,  with  a 
noticeable  change  in  tone  and  manner  to- 
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The  facts  were  indisputable,  and 
Temple,  much  as  he  rebelled  against  leav- 
ing June,  saw  the  folly  of  resisting.  Even 
the  consolation  of  waiting  over  a  day  in 
the  village  was  denied  him,  for  his  appoint- 
ment that  night  in  Los  Angeles  was  with 
the  president  of  the  Graphic  Company,  and 
men  did  not  waste  that  gentleman's  time 
with  impunity. 

"You  can  keep  Miss  Magregor  over- 
night here,  can't  you,  Mrs.  Spence?"  he 
asked.  "We'll  arrange  with  somebody  in 
the  village  to  come  and  get  her  in  time 
for  tomorrow's  boat.  And  we'll  send  a  man 
up  from  the  hotel  tonight  with  her  clothes." 
June  was  still  in  her  Spanish  costume. 
"And,  of  course,  if  there's  anything  to 
make  right,  the  Graphic  Company  will 
attend  to  that." 

The  old  housekeeper  fidgeted. 

"Why — yes.  I — I  guess  it  will  be  all 
right,"  she  said. 

"Good!"  said  Briscoe.  "That's  all, 
then.  Good-bye,  June.  Don't  worry, 
you'll  be  all  right.  Come  on,  Paul."  He 
turned  away.  Mrs.  Spence  edged  into  the 
hall  to  speed  their  going. 

Temple  knelt  beside  June  and,  gather- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her. 

"I  hate  your  having  to  stay  here  alone!" 
he  said,  vehemently,  "but  there's  no  other 
way,  and  it  really  is  best  for  you.  But  you 
surely  must  come  back  to  me  tomorrow. 
I'll  meet  the  boat  at  San  Pedro." 

"I  will."  she  promised,  "if  I  have  to 
walk  all  the  way." 

"Oh,  Lord !  come  on !"  growled  Briscoe 
from  the  doorway,  and  the  two  laughed. 
The  next  moment  Paul  had  gone. 

1WIRS.  SPENCE  did  not  return  at  once, 
*■  and  June  had  leisure  for  the  first  time, 
carefully  to  examine  her  surroundings.  By 
now  clouds  had  obscured  the  sun  and  ob- 
jects were  bathed  in  a  clear  gray  light. 

June  observed  that  most  of  the  furniture 
was  of  carved  oak  of  that  light  tobacco 
color  obtained  only  from  the  polishing 
hand  of  Time.  It  reminded  her  of  some 
furniture  from  an  old  English  Georgian 
house  she  had  once  seen  at  Moose  Factory 
on  Hudson's  Bav  during  her  childhood 
there.  Upon  the  brown  walls  she  saw  what 
she  supposed  to  be  old  Spanish  prints,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  over  the  broad  stone 
fireplace  were  a  few  porcelains,  to  whose 
exquisite  color   and   design   she    indistinc- 


tively  responded.  A  single  Japanese  screen 
of  cream-colored  silk  embroidered  with  fly- 
ing birds  arrested  her  attention  in  one 
corner. 

Diversity,  June  thought,  and  yet  not 
confusion ;  various  decorative  motives  sub- 
dued and  merged  into  a  unique  and  har- 
monious whole.  It  was  restful  and  yet 
stimulating. 

From  the  couch  where  she  law  she  gazed 
out  of  French  windows  hung  with  dark 
silk  curtains,  upon  a  magnificent  garden  at 
the  rear  of  the  house,  now  just  springing 
into  new,  green  life.  Off  beyond  through 
a  notch  in  the  cliff,  she  glimpsed  the  deep 
blue  waters  of  the  ocean  and  far  away  on 
the  mainland,  thrusting  through  a  mantle 
of  pearl  gray  clouds,  the  gleaming  snow 
peaks  of  the  Sierras. 

June  drank  in  wonderingly  these 
beauties  so  new  and  strange  to  her,  and 
yet  curiosity  dominated  her  delight.  Why 
had  this  great  house  been  built  here  isolated 
and  alone?  By  whose  whim  had  such 
luxury  been  lavished  upon  it  inside  and 
out;  and  for  what  purpose? 

A  vague  feeling  of  disquietude  followed 
her  questioning,  a  feeling  somehow 
associated  with  Mrs.  Spence.     .     .     . 

The  room  grew  darker ;  the  malevolent 
face  of  a  savage  god  leered  at  her  fixedly 
from  a  corner,  and  she  shivered  a  little. 
She  felt  suddenly  very  lonely  and  helpless, 
and  wished  vainly  that  Paul  had  not 
gone. 

|V/fRS.  SPENCE  hurried  in  with  lights 
AV-1  and  kindled  the  fire  which  was  already 
laid.  Then,  without  apologv  for  having 
left  her  guest,  she  sat  down  nearby.  June 
welcomed  the  company  such  as  it  was.  and 
the  opportunity  to  talk. 

But  Mrs.  Spence  was  not  communicative. 
In  the  frequent  silences  the  storm  that 
Briscoe  had  prophesied  commenced  to 
make  its  approach  known  by  intermittent 
gusts  of  wind. 

June  remarked  upon  the  beautiful  things 
in  the  house,  and  upon  their  having 
been  gathered  in  this  lonely  spot. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Spence.  "There's  a 
bedroom  off  this  room  that  you  can  use 
for  the  night.  Then  you  won't  have  to 
climb   stairs." 

"Who  owns  this  house?"  Tune  asked. 

"Mr.  Holt." 

"Doesn't  he  use  it?" 
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"Sometimes."  Mrs.  Spence  rocked  com- 
placently and  blmkid  her  weak  eyes,     Ai 

a  quarter  to  six  she  rose  with  the  remark 
that  she  would  instruct  about  Miss  Magre- 
gor's  dinner,  and  again  left  June  alone. 

IT  had  begun  to  rain.  In  the  intervals 
*■    between   gusts   there   was  a   Steady,   solid 

drumming  which  increased  with  the  volume 
of  water.  June  was  not  yet  used  to  the 
rains  of  a  California  winter,  and  now  as  the 
skv  opened  and  the  noise  of  water  drowned 
all  other  sound,  she  felt  herself  in  the  grip 
oi  terror. 

It  was  as  if  a  cataract  were  falling  upon 
the  house.  The  wind  was  beaten  down  be- 
neath the  mass,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
hills  must  be  flayed  to  the  barti  rock. 
Beneath  and  through  the  overwhelming 
sound,  trickling,  gurgling  noises  could  be 
heard. 

Presently  Mrs.  Spence  returned  wheel- 
ing an  invalid's  table  which,  after  swing- 
ing across  the  lounge  she  commenced  to 
set  with  linen,  glass  and  silver. 

In  the  midst  of  her  labors  the  deafening 
deluge  ceased  abruptly,  and  the  sound  of 
footsteps  that  seemed  to  June  to  come  from 
the  veranda,   became  plainly  audible. 

"Oh,  perhaps  that's  the  man  from  the 
village  with  my  things !"  she  exclaimed, 
hopefully. 

Almost  as  she  spoke  a  door  leading  from 
the  west  wing  of  the  house  opened,  and  a 
man.  drenched  and  dripping,  appeared  in 
the  doorway.  At  sight  of  June  he  stood, 
a  look  of  amazement  on  his  face. 

Mrs.  Spence  glanced  at  him  with  what 
seemed  to  June  apology,  almost  fear. 

"No,"  she  said.     "That's  Mr.  Holt !" 


CHAPTER  III 

TOURING  a  long  moment  of  mutual 
■^  adjustment  to  the  unexpected,  neither 
spoke  nor  moved.  Then  June,  to  relieve 
the  somewhat  extraordinary  situation,  said 
simply,  with  quickening  color  : 

"I  must  apologize  for  occupying  your 
house,  Mr.  Holt,  but  the  truth  is  I  twisted 
my  ankle  this  afternoon  in  the  canyon,  and 
was  brought  here.  When  this  storm  came 
up.  Mr.  Briscoe  and — the  other  Graphic 
moving  picture  people,  thought  they  had 
better  leave  me  overnight." 

The    man's    intelligent    face,    a    rather 


broad  lace  with  a  salient  jaw,  and  topped 
by  a.  thatch  of  reddish  gold  hair,  (hanged 
expression  slowly  from  amazement  to  con- 
templation, and  finally  to  satisfaction.  He 
nodded  his  head,  smiling. 

"I  know  now  for  the  first  time."  he 
drawled,  "why  1  planned  and  furnished 
this  room  the  way  1  did.  1  must  have  felt 
that  sometime  you  would  materialize  out 
of  nothing,  and  be  sitting  on  that  lounge 
in  that  Spanish  costume  just  as  you  are 
now,  so  1  built  the  room  to  be  readv  for 
you." 

The  air  of  conviction  that  accompanied 
his  words,  robbed  them  of  their  im- 
pudence. 

June  laughed  uncertainly  and  flushed 
still  more. 

"Oh — this  dress!  I  had  forgotten.  We 
were  doing  a  Spanish  picture  to-day,  and 
the  man  hasn't  come  from  the  village  with 
my  clothes." 

"I  hope  he  doesn't,"  he  replied,  raising 
his  voice  to  conquer  the  rain  which  had 
again  begun  to  fall.  "Meanwhile  I  am 
interfering  with  your  dinner  and  I  apolo- 
gize." He  turned  to  the  housekeeper. 
"Spence,  Amontillado  and  Chateau  Yquem 
.  .  .  There  I  go  interfering  again ! 
But  I  was  born  under  the  sign  of  the 
Goat."  He  made  a  little  gesture.  "And 
now,  madam,  after  the  Spanish  custom,  as 
host  I  make  you  a  present  of  the  house  and 
everything  in  it.  But  please  don't  forget 
that  as  guest  you  must  give  it  all  back 
again.  I  insist  upon  these  little  formali- 
ties. Meanwhile  I  am  standing  in  a  puddle 
and  above  all  things  I  mustn't  get  my  feet 
wet.  I'll  see  you  again.  Miss — pardon, 
Senorita — " 

"Magregor,  Miss  Magregor,"  June  sup- 
plied. 

He  laughed.  "Senorita  Magregor ! 
Never  !  You  can't  mix  sherry  and  Scotch  !" 
He  made  an  abrupt  motion  of  farewell, 
rugged,  almost  peremptory,  and  turning, 
left  her. 

June  couldn't  help  smiling.  She  was  a 
little  out  of  breath  mentally  from  trying 
to  keep  up  with  him,  but  she  felt  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  exercise  after  the  stagna- 
tion of  Mrs.  Spence.  That  lady,  ignored 
from  the  first,  seemed  to  breathe  more 
easily. 

"Just  a  minute  now.  Miss,  and  I  will 
have  things  in,"  she  promised,  with  a 
noticeable  change  in  tone  and  manner  to- 
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wards  her  charge.      "But  first  the  sherry 

»> 

"It  was  thoughtful  of  Mr.  Holt,"  June 
said,  "but  please  don't  get  it.  I'd  much 
prefer  hot  tea." 

""THE  house  resumed  its  silence  except 
for  the  drumming  rain,  and  June  had 
her  dinner  in  solitude,  a  dinner  that  was  an 
astonishing  revelation  of  this  mysterious 
menage.  There  were  sand  dabs  fried  in 
oil,  a  saddle  of  venison,  and  fresh  straw- 
berries, all  prepared  in  what  June  had 
come  to  know  in  New  York  as  the  "chef 
manner."  But  now  that  she  had  met  the 
owner  of  the  establishment  her  wonder  at 
it  was  tempered ;  he  seemed  the  living 
symbol  of  the  unexpected. 

After  dinner  she  asked  Mrs.  Spence  for 
a  book  from  the  shelves  along  the  wall,  and 
read  contentedly  for  an  hour.  Then  there 
came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  the  house- 
keeper presently  appeared  with  June's  two 
drenched  bags.  June  sent  the  intrepid 
adventurer  who  had  brought  them  a  dollar, 
and  resumed  her  reading.  By  this  time 
the  swelling  of  her  ankle  had  subsided  con- 
siderably, and  she  had  put  on  her  stocking 
and  slipper. 

Another  hour  passed  and  June,  yawning 
sleepily,  was  about  to  call  Mrs.  Spence  and 
go  to  bed,  when  she  heard  approaching 
footsteps.  A  moment  later,  dispensing  with 
any  formalities,  Holt  walked  into  the 
room.  He  was  dressed  in  a  Norfolk  lounge 
suit  of  tweed,  and  had  the  air  of  being  at 
once  exceedingly  comfortable  and  indif- 
ferent to  his  appearance. 

Closing  the  door  behind  him  he  walked 
to  the  hearth  and  stirred  up  the  fragrant 
greasewood  fire.  Then  turning,  he  rested 
his  arm  on  the  mantelpiece  and  looked 
at  her. 

"So  you're  with  the  Graphic  Company," 
he  said  directly.  "When  did  you  join?" 
He  apparently  did  not  think  it  incumbent 
to  mention  his  long  and  inexplicable  ab- 
sence. 

Standing  there  dry  and  at  ease  he 
offered  better  opportunity  for  inspection, 
and  June  studied  him.  He  was  taller  than 
medium  height,  with  the  loose,  big-boned 
figure  that  is  called  "rangy."  Yet  he  was 
not  thin;  good  living  had  obliterated  what 
must  have  been  a  boyhood  lankness. 
Beneath  his  almost  unkempt  hair  he 
looked  at  her  out  of  steady,  very  blue  eyes. 


And  yet,  to  June  those  eyes  seemed  by 
years  the  oldest  part  of  him,  for  out'  of 
them  gazed  wearied  boredom,  the  ennui  of 
jadedness  and  disillusionment.  He  had 
the  low-bridged  nose  of  pugnacity,  and  his 
mouth  and  chin  showed  alternately  good 
humor    and    iron    determination. 

"I've  only  been  here  a  month,"  June 
deprecated,  answering  his  question.  "I 
came  west  with  Mr.  Briscoe  and  Miss 
Tanner  after  we  came  down  from  the 
North." 

He  stared  at  her  blankly  for  a 
moment. 

"Look  here!"  he  said  then.  "You  can't 
be  the  girl  this  director — er — Briscoe — 
found  up  there  in  the  woods !  You  see," 
he  laughed,  "like  everybody  else  in 
America,  I  waste  my  time  keeping  track 
of  you  movie  people." 

June's  eyebrows  ascended  in  the  grand 
manner. 

"I  am  none  other,"  she  said,  melodrama- 
tically. 

"Well !"  He  seemed  astonished.  He 
walked  to  a  chair  near  the  lounge  and  sat 
down.  "You  will  now  be  examined  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism."  he  announced.  "May 
I  have  one  of  your  cigarettes?"  He  opened 
a  box  of  Chinese  lacquer  on  a  nearby 
tabouret. 

She  gave  permission,  smothering  a 
yawn. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  catechised,"  she  said. 
"I  was  just  going  to  bed." 

"Well,  you  can't  go  yet,"  he  said,  flatly. 
"Now,  tell  me,  how  did  you  happen  to 
connect  with  these  moving  picture  peo- 
ple?" 

For  a  moment  June  rebelled.  Then  she 
laughed  and  gave  way. 

"I  was  living  with  my  father  at  Fort 
McLeod,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Post  on  the  Oni- 
pee  River  in  Canada,"  she  said,  "when  Mr. 
Briscoe  and  the  eastern  Graphic  company 
came  into  the  bush.  They  were  filming 
'A  Wilderness  Idyl.'  and  had  a  camp 
two  miles  above  us  on  the  river.  We  first 
came  to  know  them  when  Mr.  Briscoe 
wanted  to  use  the  Fort  for  exterior 
scenes — father  was  the  factor  there,  you 
know.  Of  course,  as  they  came  up  in 
August  and  stayed  into  December,  I  got  to 
know  them  all  rather  well." 

She  stopped,  smiling  enigmatically  at 
the  threadbare  recital,  and  at  how  it  had 
hinted  nothing  of  the  swift,  intense  drama 


'/  consider  that  most  unfortunate,  Miss  Magregor,"  he  said, 
"because  I  have  decided  that  you  are  going  to  love  me." 
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of  emotion  and  feeling  she  had  lived  dur- 
ing those  months.  She  recalled  in  swift 
retrospect  her  almost  disastrous  infatu- 
ation for  Jack  Baillie,  a  member  of  the 
Graphics,  her  rescue  in  the  nick  of  time  by 
Paul  Temple,  and  the  growth  of  her  great 
love  for  him, — a  love  impeded,  and  almost 
destroyed,  by  the  vindictive  resurrection  of 
his  own  earlier  domestic  tragedy. 

"Yes,"  said  Holt,  "but  that  doesn't  tell 
me  how  you  came  to  be  an  actress  your- 
self." 

June  shook  off  her  memories.  "It  was 
quite  simple.  I  accidently  did  a  little  part 
one  day  that  Mr.  Briscoe  liked.  And  then 
another  time  I  'doubled'  for  the  leading 
lady  in  a  stunt  in  some  rapids,  and  that 
pleased  him  too.  He  told  me  he  thought 
I  might  do  well  some  day." 

"Bless  my  soul !"  Holt  exclaimed,  "the 
woman's  modest!     But  now,   tell  me  this 


HPHEY  talked  on.  To  June  there  was  a 
■*•  feeling  almost  of  unreality  about  this 
tete-a-tete  which  had  come  as  a  fitting  climax 
to  the  strange  events  of  the  afternoon.  Out- 
side the  rain  drummed  and  beat  with  the 
rising  wind ;  inside  the  yellow  lamplight 
shone  upon  luxury  unlooked  for  in  such  a 
place.  The  activities  of  every  day,  of 
Briscoe  and  Paul  and  the  studio,  seemed  to 
recede  as  in  a  dream  to  a  great  distance. 

Then,  presently,  her  unsatisfied  curiosity 
regarding  her  surroundings  reasserted 
itself,  and  with  an  abruptness  that  savored 
of  her  host's  own  manner,  she  asked : 

"But  Mr.  Holt,  how  did  you  reach  the 
island?  There  is  no  steamer  from  the 
mainland  at  the  time  you  came." 

He  stared  at  her  a  moment. 

"My  own  put!  put."'  he  replied.  "I  have 
a  landing  in  the  next  cove." 

"Really !  I  didn't  notice  any  landing 
when  we  came  over,"  she  said. 

"Concealed  entrance.  It  used  to  be  a 
pirate  harbor."  He  rose,  smiling,  and 
walked  leisurely  towards  the  lounge.  "And 
now  I'll  take  pity  on  those  yawns  you  have 
so  dismally  failed  to  conceal  and  let  you 
go."  He  held  out  his  hand.  "Good-night. 
But  first  how's  the  ankle?" 

"It  must  be  much  better."  she  said, 
ingenuously.  "I  haven't  noticed  it  for 
fully  an  hour." 

"I  do  indeed  thank  you,"  he  said,  and 
laughing,  left  her. 


June's  big,  richly-furnished  bedroom 
was  in  the  west  wing  of  the  house.  She 
awoke  the  next  morning  to  the  endless 
trickle  and  mutter  of  rain,  and  the  gusty 
commotion  of  the  wind  against  her  win- 
dows. The  storm  seemed  to  her  to  have 
increased  rather  than  abated,  and  she  won- 
dered whether  men  would  come  through 
such  weather  to  take  her  to  the  village. 

Obeying  Mrs.  Spence's  instructions  of 
the  night  before,  June  rang  the  bell  on  the 
little  night  table  beside  the  bed,  and 
the  housekeeper  appeared.  First  came  the 
bath,  and  then  breakfast  in  negligee  at  a 
little  table  by  the  window,  a  lazy  experience 
novel  to  June.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Spence 
treated  the  injured  ankle,  and  bound  it 
firmly  with  strips  of  muslin,  remarking 
that  it  "weren't  hardly  swole  at  all." 
Nevertheless,  June  could  hardly  touch  the 
foot  to  the  floor. 

By  ten  o'clock,  wearing  a  trim,  well- 
cut,  blue  serge  dress,  freshened  at  the  neck 
with  a  white  collar  (all  her  present 
clothes  were  the  result  of  a  shopping  de- 
bauch in  New  York),  she  was  ensconced 
in  a  great  comfortable  chair  near  the 
library  fire  with  a  book.  Through  the 
windows  the  world  presented  a  gray  and 
dripping  prospect ;  dim  shapes  of  hills 
shrouded  in  fog,  the  canyon  dark  and  wet. 
a  beaten,  bedraggled  garden,  and  an 
occasional  glimpse  of  a  brown  and  tossing 
sea. 

In  half  an  hour  unmistakably  masculine 
footsteps  sounded,  and  Holt  made  his 
appearance,  arrayed  in  his  tweeds  of  the 
night  before,  and  with  his  reddish  hair 
partially  disciplined. 

He  played  the  host  gracefully,  inquiring 
after  June's  ankle,  her  night's  sleep,  and 
her  breakfast,  and  he  did  it  with  an  air 
and  tone  of  genuine  interest.  Then,  wav- 
ing his  hand  towards  the  world  outside,  he 
said: 

"I'm  delighted  to  announce  that  you 
won't  be  able  to  go  home  to-day.  Miss  Ma- 
gregor.  I  don't  believe  there  will  be  any 
boat  from  the  mainland." 

"No  boat !"  she  exclaimed.  This  was  a 
contingency  she  had  not  thought  of. 

"No."  he  said,  "it's  too  rough.  Some- 
times in  the  winter  months,  when  the 
weather's  very  bad  they  skip  a  day.  and 
that  was  a  real  storm  last  night.  How- 
ever, I'll  send  a  man  to  the  village  this 
morning  to  make  sure." 
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For  a  moment  June  was  upset  as  she 
thought  of  Paul  and  his  anxiety,  but 
then  reason  told  hex  that  he  would  doubt- 
less get  into  communication  with  the  main 
land  office  of  the  line,  and  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances. Alter  a  little  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  situation. 

Noting  her  perturbation,  Holt  re- 
assured her  tactfully.  He  stood  negligently 
at  ease  as  he  talked,  ami  presently  June 
>a\\  his  gaze  kindle  as  he  looked  at  her. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  become  aware 
o\  the  slender,  lithe  figure  made  almost 
sinewy  by  former  hardships  in  the  .North. 
that  supplemented  the  unusual  beauty  of 
her  face. 

As  he  registered  his  undisguised  admira- 
tion. June  experienced  the  age-old,  instinc- 
tive response— a  little  tick  of  satisfied  van- 
ity.    A  faint  color  stained  her  cheeks. 

"I  think  this  room  is  full  of  the  love- 
liest things."  she  said,  demurely.  "I've 
been  admiring  them  so  much." 

"Have  you  really!"  he  said,  with  quick 
pleasure,  and  turned  to  the  mantelpiece. 
"Those — "  he  indicated  the  exquisite  porce- 
lains June  had  noted  the  night  before, 
whose  color  seemed  to  bloom  beneath  their 
outer  glaze,  "those  are  Chinese  of  the 
kang-hi  period,  and  can't  be  duplicated. 
And  this."  he  laid  his  hand  affectionately 
on  a  chair  set  apart  from  the  rest,  "is  one 
of  the  few  genuine  Sheratons." 

He  went  about  the  room  simply  and 
happily,  pointing  out  his  treasures  and 
telling  their  histories,  and  June  noticed  that 
them  for  a  brief  space  the  jaded,  old  look 
was  gone  from  his  eyes. 

"I  didn't  have  all  this  once."  he  said, 
suddenly,  and  the  muscles  of  his  jaw  set. 
"But  I  always  wanted  it.  and  even  when 
I  was  driving  a  truck  I  swore  I'd  have  it." 
He  seemed  to  speak  through  set  teeth. 
"And  I  got  it !  By  God.  I  made  'em  come 
through,  and  my  next  birthday  cake  will 
have  only  thirty-six  candles  on  it.  at  that !" 
He  laughed  suddenly  as  if  to  discount  his 
earnestness,  and  turned  to  the  ugly,  leering 
god  that  June  abhorred.     .     .     . 

"THE     transition    from    Samurai    sword 
inscriptions  to  a  game  of  cards  a  deux, 
had  somehow  been  accomplished,  and  the 
two  faced  each  other  across  a  small  table. 

"Look  here  I"  he  said,  crossly.  "You 
know  too  much  about  this  game.  You  get 
Big  Casino  everv  time." 


"And  why  not?"  she  Inquired,  loftily. 
"Wasn't  I  tin-  admitted  Casino  champion 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Fort  McLeod? 
I  could  even  beat  father,  though  In-  always 
spoiled  his  cards  by  worrying  about  his 
soul.  I 'car  father  I  He's  sternl)  Scotch* 
Presbj  terian." 

"Poor  old  chap!     1  prefer  to  be  Metho 
dismal    myself     .     .     .     Hut — look    lure  I 
Confound  it.  you  took  all  eleven  points  that 
hand  !" 

"There's  so  much  in  playing  one's  cards, 
don't  you  think?" 

"( Original  thought,  that  I  Hut  quit  putting 
on  airs,  young  lady,  or  you  won't  get  any 
lunch." 

"You  forget.  This  house  and  everything 
in  it  is  mine.  You  gave  it  to  me  your- 
self." 

He  groaned.  "The  woman's  right.  Hut 
have  a  care,  girl!  I'll  not  stand  oppres- 
sion .  .  .  Ah.  the  emissary  of 
food!" 

Mrs.  Spence  had  appeared  in  the  door- 
way, and  now  announced  luncheon.  Holt 
sprang  up  at  once  and,  pulling  out  the 
table,  helped  June  to  her  feet.  Then  she, 
with  his  assistance  and  that  of  a  cane 
he  had  brought,  made  her  slow  way  into 
the  dining  room,  a  spacious  hall  panelled 
in  mahogany. 

During  the  meal  the  gay  mood  of  the 
card  game  persisted,  and  June  could  not 
help  experiencing  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
at  her  ability  to  keep  pace  with  Holt's 
lively  banter.  It  seemed  almost  incredible 
that  eight  months  before  she  had  known 
nothing  of  this  brighter  world  into  which 
circumstances  had  so  strangely  precipitated 
her.  But  she  was  grateful  for  the  strenu- 
ous preparatory  course  which  six  months 
with  the  Graphics  in  the  North  had  given 
her. 

They  had  just  risen  from  the  table  when 
the  servant  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
village  returned  with  the  confirmation  of 
Holt's  prophecy  that  there  would  be  no 
boat  leaving  the  island   that  day. 

With  June  ensconced  once  more  in  her 
big  chair.  Holt  took  leave  of  her  and  dis- 
appeared. Again  June  mentally  approved 
his  good  taste  and  consideration.  Her  ex- 
perience, and  the  impact  of  new  impressions 
and  sensations  had  tired  her.  and  she 
wanted  to  rest.  She  sank  into  a  drowsv 
state  of  indolent  relaxation. 

Listening  to  the  rain  without,  and  the 
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crackle  of  the  fire  within,  she  felt  extremely 
sheltered  and  cosy.  To  be  thus  wrapped  in 
a  luxury  and  comfort  which  made  the  world 
seem  but  a  perfectly  oiled  machine  of  ser- 
vice, was  a  new  experience,  and  suggested 
infinite  delectable  possibilities.  She  re- 
membered, almost  wonderingly,  that  al- 
ways before  she  had  had  to  battle  with  a 
vindictive  Nature  for  the  very  right  to 
exist.     Now  she  basked.     ... 

CHE  was  awakened  from  her  somnolent, 
dreamy  state  by  the  muffled  thrumming 
and  tinkling  of  a  stringed  instrument  near- 
by, and  returned  to  the  consciousness  of 
her  surroundings  with  a  start.  She  saw 
that  it  was  dark  outside,  and  consulting  her 
watch  by  the  light  of  the  candles  Mrs. 
Spence  must  have  lighted,  she  found  it  to 
be  after  six  o'clock.  She  became  aware 
also  that  the  storm  has  ceased. 

Now  the  strumming  which  she  judged 
to  be  in  an  adjoining  room,  became  a 
teasing  vamp  and  almost  at  once  a  good 
baritone  voice  commenced  to  lament: 

"  'I'm  'way  down  east,  down  east, 
And  my  heart  is  pining,  pining  for  you, 
You're  'way  out  west,  out  west, 
Arid  my  soul  is  craving,  craving  for 
you, 

I  love  you  so, 

Just  you,  I  know. 
It  takes  six  days  to  go  there  in  a  train. 
Just  one  more  week  and  I'll  be  with 
you  again. 

I — long — to — be 

"  'Down  among  the  sheltering  palms 
Oh,  honey,  wait  for  me,  oh  honey .  wait 

for  me, 
Meet    me    down    by    the    old    Golden 

Gate 
Out  where  the  sun  goes  down  about 

eight. 
Hoiu    my    love    is    burning,    burning, 

burning, 
Hon1  my   heart  is  yearning,  yearning. 

yearning 
To    be    down    among    the    sheltering 

palms. 
Oh.  honey,  wait — for — mc.'' 

Inexplicably  the  song  moved  June  : 
somehow  the  "poet"  had  got  the  loneliness 
of  separation  and  discouragement  into  the 
inelegant    words,    and    the    composer    had 


added  poignancy  with  a  pathetically  gay 
melody.     She  applauded. 

The  music  stopped,  and  the  doors  were 
pushed  open  to  admit  Holt  in  dinner  dress 
and  carrying  a  ukelele,  the  little  four- 
stringed  Hawaiian  guitar. 

"You  did  well  to  interrupt,"  he  said. 
"I  was  just  about  to  sing  the  second 
verse." 

"I  enjoyed  it.  really;  it  made  me  feel 
perfectly  miserable." 

"How  you  must  look  forward  to  music  f 
But  really,  these  song-factory  hands  some- 
times do  turn  out  a  combination  human 
enough  to  get  a  response  from  the  White 
House  to  the  poor  house.  Ahem!"  He 
cleared  his  throat  loudly  in  the  approved 
oratorical  method. 

June  laughed.  This  man  represented  a 
new  type  to  her — a  type  whose  occasional 
roughnesses  chafed,  and  yet  whose  variety 
of  charm  undeniably  intrigued  the  interest. 
Successfully  unconventional,  he  seemed  to 
combine  the  ruthlessness  he  had  brought  to 
bear  to  make  his  fortune,  with  a  cultiva- 
tion that  fortune  had  placed  within  his 
reach.     .     .     . 

r^INNER  proved  to  be  as  merry  but 
*^  more  formal  a  meal  than  lunch,  a  meal 
so  perfectly  prepared  and  served  that  when 
they  had  returned  to  the  library  again. 
June  remarked  upon  it. 

"Well,  I  ate  camp  chuck  and  rushed 
cafeterias  so  long  in  my  early  days,"  re- 
plied Holt,  grimly,  "that  I  swore  when  I 
got  rich  I'd  make  up  for  it.  and  I  have.  I 
usually  do  what  I  saw  and  get  what 
I  want." 

"How  delightful.  You  ought  to  reveal 
your  method  to  the  world.  There's  need 
of  it."  Tune  had  seen  New  York's  East 
Side. 

"I  would,  if  it  would  do  any  good."  he 
said,  with  sudden  harsh  intolerance,  "but 
it  wouldn't,  for  two  reasons.  First,  most 
people  don't  know  what  they  want,  and 
second,  they're  too  lazy  to  go  after  it  till 
thev  get  it.  If  they  did  those  two  things. 
thev  wouldn't  need  any  information  from 
me.'" 

This  led  to  a  more  or  less  serious  dis- 
cussion of  motives  and  aims  in  which  June 
was  soon  out  of  her  depth,  since  her  con- 
tact with  the  great  world  of  struggle  and 
ambition  had  been  so  brief  and  untroubled. 
She  found  Holt  a  curious  mixture  of  sordid 
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materialism  and  bright,  almost  Quixotic 
ideals. 

"But  1  t li ink  you'll'  rather  selfish,"  she 
said,  candidly.    "What  good,  for  instance, 

is  this  big  house  and  all  the  beautiful 
things  in  it  when  you  are  alone  in  the 
world?"  She  halted  in  confusion.  "That 
is.  1  suppose — "  she  faltered,  her  voice, 
trailing  off. 

He  glanced  sharply  at  her  and  then 
laughed   shortly. 

"Yes,  you're  right.  I'm  not  married."  he 
Said.  "I  have  yet  to  meet  a  woman 
friendly  enough." 

Her  ripe  lips  made  a  little  "O"  of  sur- 
prise   and    astonishment. 

"Not  friendly  enough  !" 

"\  es.  All  tlie  women  I've  known  I've 
either  loved  or  hated,  and  neither  emotion 
seems  a  safe  basis  for  marriage,  if  my  ob- 
servation is  worth  anything." 

With  the  cynicism  it  seemed  to  June 
that  the  disillusioned  look  settled  about  his 
eves,  and  this  new  manner  disconcerted  her 
a  little. 

"How  interesting !"  she  said  lightly. 
"Especially  to  the  women  if  they  could 
only  know  in  advance,  whether  you  were 
going  to  love  or  hate  them." 

He  had  risen  and  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
looking  down  at  her  with  a  level  implicit 
ga/e. 

"Well,  as  to  that."  he  said  evenly.  "I 
can  tell  you  in  advance  that  I'm  going  to 
love  you.  Your  knowing  now  will  save 
any  misunderstanding  later." 

TO(  >R  once  June  was  at  a  loss  how  to  meet 
him — what  to  do  or  say.  In  the  same 
moment  she  was  •  astonished,  angered, 
amused,  and  a  little  frightened.  His  gaze 
was  relentless,  but  she  summoned  her  self- 
possession  to  meet  it. 

"That  is  thoughtful  of  you,  I'm  sure," 
she  said  gallantly,  while  the  rich  color 
flooded   her    neck   and    face.      "And    now 


won't  you  sing  something  else?     I  enjoyed 
the  oilier  so   much." 

He  did  nol  move  nor  did  his  eyea  leave 
her.  but  within  he  fell  a  stir  of  admiration 
for  the  splendid  defense  her  inexperience 

was  making.     She  fell   his  gaze,  now.  as 

something   implacable. 

"1  see,"  he  said,  studying  that  flush  and 
irding   a    shrewd    guess.      "You're    in 

love    with     someone    else.       I     might     have 
known   it." 

"Yes,"  she  told  him,  with  a  sudden  surge 

of  relief.  "1   am.      I  am  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried."     Her  forgotten  blissful  state  seemed 

a  sort  of  haven  of  refuge  in  that  moment. 

I  Iolt  appeared  to  think. 

"1  consider  that  most  unfortunate.  Miss 
Magregor,"  he  said,  "because" — his  voice 
was  coolly  purposeful — "I  have  decided 
that  you  are  going  to  love  me." 

Her  momentary  sense  of  security  dis- 
solved, and  she  was  at  a  loss  again,  this 
time  out  of  her  depth.  But  once  more  her 
wilderness  instinct  for  self-preservation 
responded  to  her  need.  She  stood  up.  for- 
getful of  her  ankle. 

"I  think  I  will  say  good  night  now." 
she  said  with  a  fixed  smile,  her  heart  pound- 
ing. 

He  took  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets. 

"Just  a  moment !  You  don't  believe  me, 
of  course.  Miss  Magregor.  ^hat's  all 
right.  But  I  just  thought  I'd  teli  you  this: 
When  I  want  a  thing,  I  get  it.  Good- 
night." And  without  glancing  at  her 
again,  he  walked  out  of  the  room. 

""THE   next   morning   when    Mrs.    Spence 
entered  June's  room  with   a  breakfast 
tray,  the  storm  had  gone  and  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly. 

"Mr.  Holt's  gone.  Miss."  that  worthy 
announced,  "and  he  said  for  me  .to  tell  von 
that  there'd  be  a  boat  to-day.  He  also 
told  me  to  say  that  you  was  to  give  the 
house  back  to  me  —  whatever  that 
means." 


(To  be  Continued) 
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BILLIE  BURKE 

—or  it  might  be  Peggy  Burke,  for  it  was  through  the  medium  of  that  photoplay  that 
Miss  Burke  teas  introduced  to  tire  film  tcorld.  The  debut  icas  an  auspicious  one  for 
both  the  star  and  the  public.  In  the  latter  instance  because  another  twinkling  light  teas 
added  to  the  screen  firmament;  and  as  to  the  star,  if  won  for  her  an  cngagancnt  for  a 
film  serial,  "Gloria's  Romance, "  at  what  is  said  to  be  the  highest  salary  paid  any  actress 
for  a  period  of  any  length. 
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PATIENT  .SCRIBE.  PURSUES 
MISS  w  \HD  AND  GETS  BUI 
1  III  RE    ART.    SOME   FACTS 


By 
Kenneth   McGaffey 

Photography  by  Raymond  SIiimU 


morning  Fannie." 
ood  morning,  Mac." 
iv,    Fannie,    I've    got    to 
an   interview  with  yOU." 
hoot  ;  but  for  the  love  of 
rite    about    my    jewelry. 
id  it  to  death." 
xe  and  tell  me  the  story 
rom    the   cradle    to    the 

now.     Must  hurry  and 
Mr.  De  Mille  will  be 
for  me  any  minute." 
hen  ?" 

;  soon  as  I  get  dressed 
hile  we  are  waiting  for 
scene." 

(Business  of  w  a  i  t  i  n  g 
forty-five   m  inut  es  for 
Miss  Ward  to  put  on  one 
simple  little  gown.) 
She   appears.     Inter 
viewer    steps    forward 
expectantly.  Voice  of 
assistant    director — 
"All   r  ea  dv,    Miss 
Ward." 

(Business    of   watting 
:e  hour  and  forty   min- 
tes  while  scenes  are  be- 
ng  rehearse,!  and  photo- 
graphed. ) 

The    scenes    are 
finally  finished  and 
Miss    \Y  a  r  d    re- 
turns. 

"Now.  let's 

go    so  m  e- 

where,    s  i  t 

down  and  you  can  tell 

me  what  you  want."' 

"Here,  these  chairs 
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Here  we  have  Miss  Ward  and  Friend  Husband,  whose  name  appears  on  the  casts  as  Jack  Dean.     This 
photograph  illustrates  their  first  quarrel.    (Bridal  couples  always  smile  like  that  when  caught  quarreling,  l 

The  goat  is  the  Lasky  mascot. 
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"  /  always  thought  I  was  a  comedienne 
A'oic  /  don' I  do  anything  but  emote." 
(.1    •     Dm  from  "The  Cheat  ") 

will  do.     Won't  you 

seated.  Miss  Ward?" 
"  Thank  you.    Now 
what  is  this  interview 
to  be  about?" 

"About   two 
thousand 
w  or  ds   and — 
(voice    of    prop 
ertv    man  —  "Will 
you  p  1  e  a  s  e  let  us 
have  t  h  e  m  chairs. 
They  are  wanted  for 
this  set.") 

"Well,  we  can   go 
over,  sit  on  that  bench 
and  have  a  nice,  cozy 
little  chat." 

{Business  of  sitting 
on  bench.) 

"Now.  Miss  Ward, 
while  you  were  ap- 
p  e  a  r  i  n  g  in  'The 
Marriage  of  W  i  1- 
liam  Ashe'  in  London,  did  you  ever 
expect  to  appear  in  motion  pictures 
in  Hollywood  and  if  so,  why?" 

"At  that  time  in  London  the  cinemato- 
graph was  not  very  popular,  as — no,  you 
spell  it  with  a  C  not  a  K — ." 

(Stage  manager  appears — "I  am  very 
sorry  but  I  will  have  to  disturb  you  folks. 
We  are  going  to  put  up  a  ballroom  here.") 

"Come  into  my  dressing  room.  They 
can't  disturb  us  there." 


Burin,  "  of  going 
into    dressing   room, 

r  e  in  <>  v  i  ii  g     many 

is  t  r  o  in  ch 
(nut  />  <7  it  s  i  n  g  with 
pencil  poised. ) 

"Now,  Miss  Ward, 
you   were  saj  ing  — ." 

"Isn't  it  f  u  n  n  v 
they  cast  me  for 
these  heavy  parts? 
You  know  I  always 
t  h  o  u  g  h  t  1  was  a 
comedienne  until  Mr. 
I  >e  Mille  show ed  me 
different.  N  o  w  I 
d  o  n  '  1   do  am  thing 


"I  told  them  I  could 
not  ride  that  horse 
and  when  it  bucked 
me  off  right  in  Jack 
Dean's  arms,  there 
was  nothing  left  for 
me  to  do  but  marry 
the  man." 


but  emote.    Why,    I  have  shed — " 

Voice  of  assistant  director.  "Mr.  De 
Mille  has  called  lunch.  Miss  Ward.  One 
hour.     Your  car  is  waiting  outside." 

"My  goodness,  only  an  hour.  I  must 
hurry  right  home.  I'll  tell  you  all  about 
it  when  I  get  back." 

(Business  of  waiting  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes  for  lunch.) 

Miss  Ward  returns. 
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"Dear  me,  I  hope 
I'm  not  late  but  just 
as  we  turned  out  of 
the  drive,  a  tire 
picked  up  a  nail  and 
I  had  to  wait  until 
the  driver  changed 
wheels.  Where  was 
I?  Oh,  yes.  I  re- 
ceived these  gowns 
from  Paris.  They 
were  designed  by 
Martial  Armond,  the 


"  All  right,  shoot ;  but  for 
the  love  of  Mike,  don't  write 
about  my  jewelry. "  ( The 
desperado:  Mr.  McGaffey.) 


famous  costumer,  just  before  he  was  called 
to  the  front.  He  designs  everything  I 
wear.  He  seemed  eager  to  join  his  regi- 
ment. He  told  me  that  after  being  a 
modiste  as  long  as  he  had  been,  a  few  Ger- 
man armies  held  no  terrors  for  him  and  he 


expected   to   be   in   Berlin 

any  minute  after  he  got  to 

the  front.     You  know  that 

ermine    coat    I   had   on   in 

'The  Cheat'  when  the  bridge 

broke   and    I    fell   into   the 

water?  —  well,    I    have 

taken—" 

Voice  of  assistant  direc- 
tor. "All  r  e  a  d  v,  Miss 
Ward." 

"Be  back  in  just  a  im<- 
Y     ment.     Wait  right  here." 

(Business  of  g  azi  n  g  at 

gownSj    mirrors,  toilet  articles, 

slippers,  curtains   and    out    of 

window  for  two  hours  and 

'en  minutes.) 

Miss  Ward  enters. 
"You  see  it  didn't  take 
long.  I  knew  I  would 
be  right  back.  As  I 
was  saving.  I  told 
them  I  could  not 
ride  that  horse  in 
'Tennesse  e's 
P  a  r  d  n  e  r'  and 
when  it  bucked  me 
off  right  in  Jack  Dean's 
arms,  there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do 
but  marry  the  man.  We  don't  care  if  we 
never  see  New  York  again.  We've  got  the 
loveliest  house  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
and  when  we  get  it  all  fixed  up  it  will  be 
beautiful.     I  was  just  saying  to  Jack  this 
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morning  that  the  decorators  and  carpenters 
seem  to  have  dug  themselves  in  for  the  sea 
son  and  until  they  get  through  mussing  up 
each  other's  work  we  had  better  live  in  the 
garage  and  hope  that  the  championship  will 
remain  in  America — " 

Property  man  appearing  at  door.  "Miss 
Ward,  it'  you  don't  mind  moving  for  a  few 
minutes,  we  can  put  down  this  new  rug  on 
the  floor." 

"Oh.  not  at  all.  We  can  take  a  walk 
out  in  the  lot  and  see  what  is  going  on.  I 
just  love  this  motion  picture  work.  It 
keeps  line  out  in  the  open  air.  Going  to 
the  theatre  night  after  night  breaks  in  so 
on  your  evenings.  While  1  was  playing 
'Madam  President'  in  New  York.  I  had  to 
give  up  my  box  at  the  opera.  So  different 
out  here.  I  seldom,  if  ever,  have  to  work 
at  night.  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
I  can  stay  home  evenings,  sit  in  front  of 
the  fire  and  darn  stockings.  Just  at  pres- 
ent I  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  dining  room 
table  and  darn  the  decorators.  But  that  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  You  know  1  thought 
waiters   were    the    lowest    form   of   animal 


life,  but  since  we  have  started  refurnishing 
this  house  1  have  disi  overed — " 

\  oi  e  '■!  ex(  ited  dire<  toi  "l  lej .  gi  t  out 
of  my  scene." 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  spoil  his  scene,  but 
just  because  he  was  so  noisy,  1  hope  he  gets 

static.  Isn't  it  funny — the  last  two  pictures 
1  have  been  in  1  have  had  to  wear  simple 
little  frocks  or  costumes  and  for  five  con- 
secutive \ears  1  have  won  the  prize  as  the 
best  dressed  actress  in  London.  All  sum- 
mer 1  wore  furs  and  heavy  clothing  and 
when  the  coldest  winter  California  has  ever 
known  came  along,  I  had  about  a  million 
scenes  in  a  light,  thin  tea  gown.  I  did  get 
to  wear  a  couple  of  nice  gowns  in  'The 
Cheat,'  but  I  have  a  number  in  my  dressing 
room  I  have  never  had  on.  My  maid  thinks 
it's  terrible  that  I  don't  wear  them  whether 
the  story  calls  for  them  or  not." 

Assistant  director  appears,  breathless — 
"All  ready.  Miss  Ward.  We  have  been 
looking  all  over  the  studio  for  you." 

"My.  how  time  does  fly.  I  must  hurry. 
Good-bye.  I  know  you  have  enough  about 
me  to  fill  an  encyclopedia." 


Editor's  Note:  For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  perused  the  foregoing  with  the 
expectation  of  acquiring  some  real  information  concerning  Miss  Ward — and  who  were 
as  joyfully  bunked  as  was  the  editor — the  following  data  is  provided:  Miss  Ward  is 
a  native  of  St.  Louis  and  her  family  name  was  Buchanan.  She  made  her  stage  debut 
in  New  York  in  1890.  First  appearance  in  London  in  1894.  Was  first  American 
actress  ever  taken  up  by  British  society.  Owns  a  beautiful  home  in  Londoir.  Returned 
to  America  in  1006.  Since  that  time  has  appeared  in  many  New  York  and  London 
productions.  Has  a  collection  of  gems  which  was  recently  appraised  at  nearly  a  half 
million  dollars.  Owns  three  strings  of  pearls  valued  at  $200,000.  Her  first  photoplay, 
Lasky's  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty."  In  private  life.  Miss  Ward  is  Mrs.  Jack  Dean. 
Mr.  Dean  also  plays  leads  for  Lasky. 


NOTABLE  WOMEN   OF  HISTORY 


Theda  Bara. 
Cleopatra. 
Elinor  Glyn. 
Teddy  Sampson. 
Pocahontas. 
Cleo  Madison. 
Phoebe  Snow. 
Florence  Lawrence. 


Lydia  Pinkham. 
Ruth  Roland. 
Eva  Tanguay. 
Mae  Bush. 
Mrs.   Caesar. 
Lotta  Miles. 
Kitty  Cordon. 
Xantippe. 


PITY     THE      POOR     WORKING      GIRL 


Belasco's 
Teacher's  Boy 


THE  GREAT  HERITAGE  AND  GREAT 
REALIZATION  OF  HOLBROOK  BL1NN; 
MAN   FIRST,  ACTOR  AFTERWARD 


until  she  reached  the  severe  and  spec- 
tacled   years   of    spinsterhood.      She 

married,  and  from  all  accounts  lived 
a    long    and   praiseworthy    life   as    a 
matron  who  had  been  a  girl  in  Cali- 
fornia's morning,  maturing  with  the 
golden  fruition  of  its  splendid  noon. 
It  is  with  her  son  that  these  para- 
graphs are  concerned,  for  she  married 
a  man  named  Blinn.    To  her  son  she  gave 
her  maiden  name:    "Holbrook." 
Holhrook  Blinn  became  and  is 
today  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  capable  of  American  actors. 
On  the  screen  you  have  seen 
him  in  productions  of  the  World 
Film     Corporation.       He     has 


Although     a 
gentleman  farm- 
er, Mr.  Blinn  is 
not  afraid  to  soil 
his  hands  with  man- 
ual   labor   as    these 
pictures  indicate. 


WHEN  David  Belasco 
was  a  small  boy,  at- 
tending the  primitive 
schools  of  early 
California,  his  most  resultful 
teacher  was  a  Miss  Nellie  Hol- 
brook. In  his  recently  pub- 
lished autobiography  Mr.  Be- 
lasco says  that  it  was  she  who 
stirred  in  him  the  first  whisper- 
ings of  dramatic  ambition : 
that  her  faith,  her  big  heart, 
her  fine  mind  and  her  kind 
helpfulness  gave  him  his  first 
confidence  in  himself  and  his 
premier  grip  on  the  arts. 

But  Miss  Holbrook — whom 
we  are  led  to  believe  was  a 
fascinating  and  thoroughly 
womanly  young  woman — did 
not   continue   as   a  pedagogue 
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"Journey's  End, "  the  Blinns'  country 
place  near  Croton-on-the-Hudson. 


played  a  varied  line  of  parts,  but  all  his 
delineations  have  been  characters  of  power 
and  thoughtfulness,  lightened  by  brief, 
flashing  touches  of  inimitably  human 
comedy.  Remember  his  grim  and 
terrible  McTeague — and  the  good- 
natured  fun  of  the  ungraduate  den- 
tist's earlier  days? 
His  greatest  single 
role  was  Jim  Piatt, 
the  yeggman  pro- 
tagonist of  "Salva- 
tion Nell."  In  this 
part  he  is  known 
throughout  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world. 

Probably  his  big- 
gest    d  r  a  m  a  t  i  c 
achievement   was   the 
foundation     of     New 
York's      celebrated 
Princess    theatre    of 
one-act     play  S,    of 
which     he     was     di- 
rector  during  the 
three     years     of     its 
policy  of  single-act- 
drama. 

Holbrook  B  1  i nil 
happens  to  be  the 
physical  counterpart, 


Farmer  Blmn  and  one 

equine  pets  from    his 

of  thoroughbreds 


and  in  many  ways  the  facial  double  of 
Napoleon.  His  appearance  as  Napoleon 
in  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzic"  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  London,  and  he  received  an  invita- 
tion from  the  Comedie  Francaise  to  imper- 
sonate the  Emperor  in  a  French  plav  in 
Paris. 

married,  and  his  wife  is  his  con- 
stant  companion.     On  the 
#,—^    dramatic     stage     she     has 
achieved  a  not  inconsider- 
able   reputation    under 
her   own   name.   Ruth 
Benson.      They   have 
|  ^ \         ^        no  children. 
|^^  Mr.  Blinn's  year- 

round     home     is 
"Journey's  End."  a 
country-place      near 
Croton-on-the-Hud- 
son.  New  York. 
Here  he  is  not  a 
city   man   luxuriating 
in     unaccustomed 
spaces    and    unwont- 
edly  clean   air.   but 
a    resident    farmer, 
who    takes   pleasure 
in    his    dairy    cows. 
his    horses    and   his 
crops. 


Exclusive  Sfcigtf  Phal 


Mabel  Normand— At  Home  A^ain 

"THIS  has  been  the  gayest  winter  in  New  York's  history. 
•*■     Capital  of  the  world,  and  all  that. 

Mabel  Normand  was  there. 

We  don't  connect  the  two  events,  any  more  than  we  connect  sunshine  and  growing  grass,  or  blue 
eggs  and  baby  robins.     Draw  your  own  conclusions. 

But  what  we  took  Remington  in  hand  to  say  was:  Mabel  Normand  has  left  her  Broadway 
evenings,  and  her  Fort  Lee  daytimes,  and  has  transcontinentaled  herself  back  to  Los  Angeles;  the  place 
which  made  her  one  in  fame  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Juliet,  and  Empress  Josephine,  and  other 
prominent  society  dames. 

Herewith  the  lens  paints  her  first  lazy,  loungy,  comfy  day  in  her  own  home  on  the  Angel  City's 
Orange  street.  Above,  she  is  only  eating  a  fountain  pen;  she  is  not  really  writing  a  letter.  On  the 
following  page  she  is  giving  all  outdoors  a  treat  by  looking  at  it;  and  on  the  page  after  that  she  becomes 
lost  in  the  world's  greatest  magazine. 
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A  stndv  in  black  and  white  and  pajamas. 


Miss  Norma nd  is  very  particular  about  her  reading  matter. 
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Film  Folk  of  the   Pacific   Honor 


Above— Some  of  the  Los  Angeles  Photoplay  folk  ivho  staged  "Julius  Caesar"  al  fresco  at  Hollywood: 

De  Wolf  Hopper,   Frank  Keenan,  Tyrone  Power,  Sarah  Truax,  Theodore  Roberts  and  William  Farnum. 

Mr.  Roberts  shaved  off  his  beard  and  moustache  to  play  the  part  of  the  Roman  Emperor.     Below  — 

Using  the  hill  places  of  Hollywood  to  stage  the  "sets." 


9 


''      -  A 
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Shakespeare  and  Aid  Actors'  Fund 


Above— Director  Raymond  Wells  of  the  Fine  Arts  studios  superintending  the  construction  of  Cleopatra's 

Utter.     Seats  for  fifty  thousand  paid  admissions  were  placed  for  this   monster  production  of  "Julius 

Caesar."    Belotv— Modeling  miniature  "sets"  for  the  great  pageant;  the  seated  figure  is  Mr.  Wells; 

W.  W.  Campbell  kneeling;  and  J.  F.  McPhearson. 
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A    RELIC    OF   THE   SCREEN'S    MEDIEVAL   AGE 


This  historic  picture  is  a  Kalern  "still  "  of  the  tint  photoplay  in  cinch  f<c^«Vaydth«M±  She 
is  being  embraced  by  George  Melford,  note  one  of  Lasky's  chief  directors  The  tit  o  «"««?>*  '"  "'V?Jf 
lo,    darcDickRidge!yjtusbandofCleo(i^ 
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Can  a  Man  and  a  Woman  Live  Down  Their  Past, 
When  They  Have  Quit  It  for  a  Clean  Future  ? 
That   Problem   John   Remington   1  lad   to  Solve. 

GOING    STRAIGHT 

By  Bernard  McConville 

Produced  by  I  Ine  Arts  Film  Company 


IT  was  the  end  of  the  business  day  in 
John  Remington's  office,  ami  as  he 
signed  the  last  of  the  pile  of  neatly 
typed  letters  a  stenographer  had  laid 
on  his  desk,  he  smiled.  There  was  the 
certainty  of  a  handsome  profit  in  the  clean- 
cut  words  of  that  letter,  and  a  deal  well 
turned  meant  to  him  always  one  thing, 
the  purchase  of  more  and  more  happiness 
for  his  wife,  his  children,  his  home.  Sig- 
naling an  assistant  to  take  the  finished  mail 
away,  he  rose  ami  stood  at  the  window  and 
gazed  down  into  the  busy  San  Francisco 
street,  now  filled  with  rush-hour  crowds. 

He  wondered  how  main-  of  those  hurry- 
ing people  were  as  happy  as  he.  He 
wondered  if  many  of  them — if  any  of  them 
— in  the  struggle  for  existence  had  been 
enmeshed  in  and  fought  free  of  as  devilish 
a  net  of  environment,  of  circumstance,  of 
crooked  impulse,  as  he. 

"Ah  well."  he  said  softly  to  himself. 
"that's  all  in  the  past — thank  God !  What 
need  to  analyze  one's  happiness?  It  is 
enough  to  have  it,  and — yes,  and  to  hold 
it !  Let  the  dark  past  alone  in  its  shadows- 
It  is  buried,  forever  buried.  The  present 
is  to  enjoy.  The  future  is  to  achieve.  I 
did  not  know  success  could  be  so  sweet. 
Clean  success." 

As  Remington  strode  through  the  streets 
to  the  six-o'clock  train  which  would  bear 
him  to  his  home  in  Burlingame.  a  sodden 
man  lurched  out  of  a  corner  saloon  and 
stared  at  him ;  the  fixed,  unseeing  stare 
of  the  drunkard.  And  as  Remington  looked 
with  a  sick  thrill  of  recognition  into  that 
bloated  face,  the  pillars  of  his  happiness 
seemed  to  crumble,  the  roof  of  his  assurance 
to  fall  with  a  crash. 


days,  but  what  liquor  had  made  of  him. 
The  lurching  slouch,  the  battered  hat 
pulled  down,  the  soiled  and  crumpled 
clothes,  the  burst  shoes  that  had  not  been 
cleaned  in  weeks,  these  were  but  sordid 
details  that  etched  into  Remington's  eye. 
It  was  the  face — the  face  he  could  never 
He  had  believed  the  man  dead ; 
mangled  under  a 
freight  train  was 
the  report.  And 
tere  he  was.  like 
an    it  g  1  v    fmure 


forget ! 


It  was  Briggs. 


Not  the  Briggs  of  other 


—  little  Jim,  the 
ragged  newsboy 
whom  he  had 
picked  up  and  at- 
tached to  himself 
for  the  sake  of  the 
few  nickels  he  could 
rob  the  boy  of  daily. 
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from  the  grave.     Briggs  back  again! 

"Did  he  recognize  me?  Did  he  sec 
me?"  The  question  leaped  insistent,  tor- 
turing, in  his  brain  with  every  pounding 
of  the  blood  at  his  temples,  as  Remington 
hurried  past,  fearful  to  look  back  and  yet 
tantalized  with  desire  to.  No,  surely,  that 
fixed,  drunken  stare  as  they  had  crossed 
each  other's  path  in  the  crowd  held  no 
sanity  to  observe.  There  was  hope  in  that, 
and  comfort.  But  the  hope  was  not  so 
strong  as  the  fear ;  and  in  the  train,  as  it 
sped  him  homeward.  Remington  sought 
vainly  to  blot  out  those  features  as  he 
scanned  the  headlines  of  the  evening  paper. 
It  was  no  use. 

Grace  and  the  children  were  waiting 
him  on  the  lawn,  and  a  great  wave  of 
tenderness  rushed  over  him  at  sight  of  the 

"Help  !    Help ! "     The  woman's  voice  rang  piercingly  through  the 

house,  and  a  flood  of  electric  light  sprang  up  as  her  outflung  hand 

touched  the  wall-button  by  her  bed. 


lovely  picture.  Like  an  evil  blur  the  face 
of  Briggs  faded  from  his  mind  as  she 
laughingly  wafted  him  a  kiss  from  her 
finger-tips  and  the  kiddies  swarmed  upon 
him  with  cries  of  boisterous  delight. 
Stooping,  he  gathered  them  in  his  arms ; 
little  black-eyed  Demise,  miniature  of  her 
lovely  mother  ;  small  Jack,  with  his  bloom- 
ing cheeks  and  bobbed  tow  hair  ;  and  tiny 
Marjorie,  the  reticent,  with  "Muffif  for 
her  household  name.  How  he  loved  them  ! 
God.  what  they  and  their  mother  meant 
to  him .'  Again  the  evil  face  of  Briggs 
passed  before  his  mind's  vision.  Grace 
must  never  know,  never  know,  never  know  ; 
the  words  drummed  in  his  brain.  They 
were  so  happy  here.  The  past  was 
buried.  Grace  must  never  know  that 
Briggs  lived. 

And  he  fought  to  be  his 
natural,  bright-hearted  self 
all  through  the  hour  at  the 
dinner  table. 


D 


ESPITE  his  drunken- 
ness. Briggs  had  little 
difficulty  in  threading  his 
way  across  the  city  to  the 
dive  district  known  as  the 
Barbary  Coast.  His  desti- 
nation was  a  low  groggery 
just  off  Dupont  street,  where 
of  late  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  worthless  time  drinking 
and  sleeping.  At  the  door 
of  the  foul  place  he  lurched 
into  the  object  of  his  after- 
noon's search — little  Jim,  the 
ragged  newsboy  whom  he 
had  picked  up  and  attached 
to  himself  for  the  sake  of 
the  few  nickels  he  could  rob 
the  boy  of  daily.  Neither 
had  a  home.  The  waif  was 
sprawled  on  the  steps  of  the 
dive,  ravenously  devouring  a 
chunk  of  bread  the  porter  of 
the  place  had  given  him. 
Briggs  kicked  him.  in  dis- 
approval of  his  eating,  and 
forced  him  to  turn  out  of  his 
pockets  the  pitiful  earnings 
of  his  day. 

For  once  in  his  life,  Briggs 
had  drunk  as  much  cheap 
whiskey  as  he  wanted.  The 
boy  trailing  dismally  behind, 


Goin^  Btraighl 
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'You!    '  Society  Shirley ! '    I've  got — you — now!  ....    You  don't  dare  make  a  holler!"  he  breathed 
passionately  into  her  face.     "  You  aint  done  your — bit— for  that  Billington  job — hold  still !" 


he  made  his  way  to  a  disreputable  lodging 
house  in  the  neighborhood,  frequented  by 
petty  thieves  and  street  beggars,  and 
bought  himself  and  little  Jim  a  night's 
lodging,  their  bed  being  the  bare,  unclean 
floor.  Briggs  slouched  at  once  into  a 
stupor  of  sleep.  Jim,  barefooted  and  coat- 
less,  shivered  in  the  night  chill  thaj:  crept 
in  from  the  Bay.  A  big  dog  lay  asleep 
at  a  drunken  man's  feet.  The  newsboy 
cuddled  himself  against  the  warmth  of  the 
animal's  body  and  so  spent  the  night. 

"THAT  evening,  when  Remington  had 
kissed  his  children  good-night  and  they 
had  been  taken  to  their  beds,  his  mind 
swung  back  to  the  disheveled  man  whose 
brief  appearance  in  the  streets  had  so 
startled  and  sickened  him  with  fear. 

The  stupid  stare  of  Briggs'  bloodshot 
eyes  bored  into  him,  try  as  he  would  to 
fasten  his  attention  on  the  magazine  he 
pretended  to  read.  He  looked  up  at  Grace. 
Had  she  sensed  this  upheaval  of  thoughts 
and  spirit  that  had  shaken  him  so?  He 
believed  not.  How  beautiful  she  was, 
there  among  the  pillows  of  the  lounge  with 
her  book.     Then  fell   the  coincidence,  the 


improbability  that  is  odder  than  fiction, 
the  occasional  happening  some  of  us  call 
fate. 

From  Grace's  book  as  she  turned  a  leaf 
slipped  a  newspaper  clipping  and  fluttered 
to  the  floor.  She  recovered  it.  and  read  it 
nervously.  Her  agitation  was  perfectly 
apparent  to  Remington,  even  the  trembling 
of  her  hand.  He  crossed  to  her  quickly, 
a  dread  of  the  impalpable  at  his  heart.  A 
swift  glance  at  the  garish  headlines— and 
he  knew  that  fate  indeed  was  weaving  the 
strands  into  a  cord  that  would  drag  back 
to  them  their  Past. 

Across  his  vision  sprang  the  whole  train 
of  things  they  two  had  been,  and  done, 
together,  until  that  time  when  they  struck 
out  of  the  crooked  trail  into  the  straight, 
after  little  Denise  was  born.  Bv  common 
agreement,  more  implied  than  expressed  in 
words,  they  had  scrupulously  avoided  all 
through  these  later  years  of  their  happiness 
any  discussion  of  that  other  life  the  clip- 
ping told  of — that  dark  Past  which  Rem- 
ington had  fondly  told  himself,  as  he  stood 
by  his  office  window  at  the  close  of  the 
day.  was  hidden  away  forever  in  its  own 
sombre  shadows.     And  now — .     Now  these 
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two.  who  loved 
so  dearly,  who 
together  had 
cleansed  t  h e 
threads  of  their 
life  and  woven 
of  them  a  bright 
fabric  of  sane- 
ness,  of  joy,  of 
success,  found 
themselves  alike 
gripj:>ed  by  a 
sudden,  strange 
fever  to  once 
more  review  to- 
gether that  Past, 
to  "talk  it  out" 
with  each  other ; 
and  they  yielded. 

As  they  talked, 
in  1  o  w  tones,  - 
often  tens  e.  it 
was  as  though 
their  minds  were 
strung  to  a  vague 
fear,  unexpressed 
but  perfectly 
comprehende  d 
each  by  the  other, 
so  one  were  they. 
And  the  episodes 
of  that  other  life 
they  had  lived 
proceeded  each 
other  as  though 
acted  before 
their  eyes  upon  a 
screen,  so  vivid 
was  the  recall- 
ing. 

He  had  been  Dan 
then:  she,  "Society  Shirley." 
Their  rendezvous  was  one  of 
the  underground  chambers  in  old  China- 
town's "Third  Circle" — through  which  one 
of  the  initiated  could  pass,  unobserved  by 
the  eyes  of  "outside"  foes,  from  one  end 
of  the  Oriental  quarter  to  the  other.  Con- 
necting with  their  main  den  was  a  small 
secret  room,  used  only  by  Higgins,  master 
mind  of  the  gang,  and  Briggs,  his  chief 
lieutenant  in  their  criminal  undertakings. 

/"\N'E  clay,  on  the  close  edge  of  the  crisis 
^"^  which  was  to  bring  about  the  Great 
Change  in  the  lives  of  Dan  and  Shirley,  he 
with   Briggs  was  waiting  in  the  secret  room 


Higgins 


Servants  manacled  and  took  away  Briggs  before  he  could  expose 

by  the  screams,  Remington  told  how  he  had  come  late  at  night  to 

through  a  window  as  he  arrived,  had  followed  him — 


her  arrival.  She  came,  wearing  the  veil 
which  always  had  kept  her  the  mystery 
woman  to  their  confederates  ;  they  never 
had  seen  her  face. 

She  gave  her  hand  briefly  to  Higgins. 
These  two  never  betrayed  their  affection 
in  the  presence  oi  any  other  person. 

"Yes?"   said   Higgins. 

"I  have  it  here,"  she  replied,  and  there 
was  in  her  voice  the  confident  ring  he  had 
learned  to  associate  with  success  in  their 
undertakings. 

She  readied  into  her  draperies  and 
brought  out  a  paper  and  handed  it  to  him. 
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Remington's  lie And  to  the  Iwusehold,  aroused 

the    Van  Normands';  had  seen  a   robber    entering 
and  was  just  in  time  to  rescue  her. 

"Here  is  the  floor  plan  of  the  house,"  she 
said  in  her  deep,  throaty  tones. 

Higgins  took  it  and  spread  it  out  on  a 
wall-table.      He  bent  over  it. 

"You  are — wonderful !"  he  said. 

Behind  her  veil  the  woman  flushed  with 
pride.  This  man  was  her  idol.  He  never 
made  the  false  move  of  flattering  her. 
When  she  had  done  well  the  thing  needed, 
he  gave  a  word  of  praise.  If  she  came 
short  of  the  part  he  had  planned  for  her. 
he  was  silent.  This  was  to  lie  their  biggest 
haul.  To  make  possible  the  robbing  of 
the  Billinccton  mansion  she  had  <rot  herself 


a  place  there  as  governess. 
She  had  been  in  the  position 
less  than  a  week. 

Again  he  said,  Looking  up 
to  her  when-  he  benl  over 
the  rough  draw  ing  of  the 
floor  plan  of  the  house, 
"\  ou  are  —wonderful.  W  ith 
this  we  know  just  what  to 
do."  He  made  a  motion 
with  his  hand,  and  Briggs, 
w  ith  a  Look  that  swept  Shir- 
Ley's  figure  from  shoulder  to 
floor,  quitted  the  room. 

As  the  door  dosed  silently 
behind  him  Shirley  threw 
back  her  veil,  and  Higgins, 
straightening  from  his  scru- 
tiny of  the  drawing,  took  her 
into  his  arms. 

"  O  h,  m  y  (I  e  a  r .'"  he 
breathed  against  her  face. 

"Dan!"  she  whispered. 
"Oh  Dan!  When — when — 
we  pull  this  off — can't  we — 
quit?  Please,  Dan!"  He 
could  not  stop  the  breathless 
passion  of  her  words.  "I'm 
your  pal — I'll  stick  by  you 
through  everything,  just  the 
same  as  I  have — but — Dan! 
— we're  going  to  crash — I 
feel  it — it's  a  woman's  intui- 
tion— we  can't  go  on  this 
way  always  and  get  by — and 
oh,  dear  one,  I  love  you  so, 
and  I  do  so  want  to  go 
straight — with  you — " 

The  man  was  shaken.  He 
loved  this  woman.  God, 
how  he  did  love  her!  He  was  virile.  His 
splendid  health  yearned  to  her.  They 
were  two  magnificent  animals,  mentally 
fine,  for  some  strange  reason  of  the  blood 
pitting  their  wits  to  snatch  an  easy  living 
against  the  law ;  and  the  woman  longed 
to  lift  her  master  to  higher  things,  and  to 
go  upward  with  him. 

nTlIAT  night  they  robbed  the  Billington 
1  place.  The  plan  went  like  clockwork. 
Shirley — sick  at  heart  but  hoping  for  this 
to  be  the  end  of  it  and  the  beginning  of 
another  way — scratched  a  match  at  her 
window  as  the  signal,  and  Higgins  and 
Briggs  climbed  the  pillars  of  the  porch 
and     in     through     the     French     windows. 
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Shirley  guided  them  to 
the  wall  painting  which 
hid  the  secret  safe  con- 
taining the  jewels — and  without  a  sound 
to  arouse  the  household  they  made  their 
haul  and  got  away.  Shirley  noiselessly 
slipped  to  her  room  and  into  bed. 

But  Higgins  and  Briggs  did  not  know 
that  a  man  watched  them.  Tony  Bellini, 
newly  appointed  private  patrolman  of  the 
block.  He  was  a  real  detective  in  the 
making ;  a  combination  of  the  fox  and  the 
Apache  Indian ;  a  fellow  cunning  and 
remorseless,  once  he  had  struck  a  trail  and 
the  earning  of  his  pay  was  in  sight.  He 
saw  the  flicker  of  the  match — the  climbing 
— the  exit.  And,  not  caring  to  fight  one 
against  two,  he  went  for  the  police. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  morning,  as 
Higgins  and  Briggs  were  threading  their 
way  to  their  Chinatown  den,  that  they 
became  aware  of  the  pursuit.  Bellini  and 
a  couple  of  police  officers  in  plain  clothes 
were  chasing  them !  Over  fences  the  two 
crooks  jumped — into  a  tenement  house  they 
ran — up  and  up  the  stairs — over  the  roofs — 
and  Higgins  shot  at  the  Italian,  and 
thought  he  "creased"  him.  But  the  private 
watchman  merely  had  dropped  to  his  knees. 
and  the  Indict  passed  harmlessly  over 
him.  He  stalked  the  two  men  to  their 
rendezvous. 

There,    in    the    meantime.    Shirley    had 


Then   a  fist — frenzied,  a   thing  of 

iron — crashed  into  Briggs'  face,  and 

he  crumpled  to  the  floor. 


come.  The  police  sur- 
rounded the  den.  They 
broke  in  with  axes — 
Bellini  leading  them.  It  was  the  ugliest 
fight  Chinatown's  "Third  Circle"  ever 
had  known.  Briggs,  yellow  to  the  bone 
when  cornered,  tried  to  get  away  through 
the  secret  room.  Higgins.  intent  while  he 
battled  upon  seizing  a  chance  to  get  Shirley 
away  through  that  avenue,  grappled  with 
him — and  in  the  melee  Shirley  escaped 
through  the  hidden  chamber. 

The  police  took  the  gang,  handcuffed. 
at   last. 

It  was  a  clear  case  in  court  against 
Higgins  and  Briggs,  and  they  were  sent 
to  San  Quentin  for  five  years. 

1WIONTHS  of  Dan's  time  had  gone  by. 
A  A  and  Shirley,  living  quietly  and  free 
of  suspicion  in  a  little  cottage  in  Berkeley, 
mourned  the  man  she  loved  more  dearly 
than  her  life.  She  was  about  to  become 
a  mother. 

Her  better  nature,  longing  through  the 
years  of  their  criminal  tie  for  a  cleaner 
life,  sprang  into  the  full  flower  of  purpose 
at  the  birth  of  little  Denise.  The  wonder 
and  the  solemn  joy  of  motherhood  deter- 
mined her.  She  wrote  to  Dan.  and  told 
him. 

They  must  start  life  over  again — when 
lie   got    out.     She  need  not  tell  him  how 


Going  Straight 


6.5 


utter  her  devotion  to  him  «.i\  she  said. 
He  knew  that.  And  now  the)  two  had 
this  new  thing  to  live  for — then  child.  He 
was  not  only  Husband  new.  he  was 
Father.  And  Dan,  brooding  in  Ins  cell  at 
night,  fell  come  over  him  the  tenderness 
she  breathed  to  him.  Not  al  once,  for 
lie  was  full  of  tlif  bitterness  of  the  caged 
man — the  felon.  Bui  there  came  a  night, 
in  the  still  watches,  when,  lying  rigid  on 
his  cot,  he  clenched  his  hands  and  swore 
whisperingly  to  himself  in  the  stone  silence: 
"By    God,    I'll    go    straight!     I've   got 


to 


"\T O !"  said  Higgins.  "I'll  not  go  and 
have  a  drink  with  you  at  Mike's. 
I'm  through,  Briggs.  I've  had  my  whirl 
at  the  stuff,  and  I've  done  my  bit.  And — 
I'm  through.  I  go  straight  from  now  on. 
You    i^o — as   you   choose  !" 

"  \\v  right — you  d — n  quitter!" 
That   was   how    the   two  men   parted   at 
the  prison  gates. 

DEMINGTON  stared  at  the  yellowed 
newspaper  clipping — the  fluttered  leaf 
out  of  their  buried  past. 
And  he  and  Grace  looked 
long     into     each     other's 


"Grace!"  Remington  cried.  "Grace  !" 

And  he  seized  her  in  a  tumult  of 

protection. 


eyes.  She  musl  never  knew  that  Briggs 
In  ed.      I  le   musl    protei  t    her    I  rom    thai 

And  the  bloated  lace  of  the  man  who  had 
lurched    out     of     the    saloon    as    he.    John 

Remington,  strode  from  his  office  that  alt 
ernoon,  blurred  itself  in  between  her  fea 

lures  and  his.  Slowly  he  tore  the  clipping 
into  bits,  and  dropped  them  into  the  grate. 
Grace  came  to  him  swiftly,  and  crept  down 
into  his  arms. 

lint    fate  had   not   done  with   Dan    1! 
gins — alias  John    Remington. 

At  his  office  the  next  morning  awaited 
a  client,  objecting  to  the  location  oi  a 
property  under  option,  lie  suggested 
another  that  would  suit  him  better,  and 
Remington  consented  to  look  it  over  al 
once  and  stale  terms.  He  went  out  and 
found  it — a  warehouse  affair  owned  by  the 
man  who  kept  a  saloon  next  door.  He 
entered  the  saloon  to  find  the  owner.  The 
man  was  not  in.  the  bartender  was  telling 
him — when  the  old.  familiar  "tick-tock" 
signal  of  his  gang  days  startled  him  as  ii 
iwas  drummed  out  on  the  bar.  He  turned — 
and  looked  into  the  bloated  face  of 
Briggs. 

"Ha,  Old  Timer!  All 
togged  out  like  real 
folks !"  jeered  the  crook. 
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"I'll  ha,ve  a  word  with  you — "  and  Briggs 
jerked  his  thumb  toward  a  back  room. 
Reluctantly  Remington  followed. 

"Well?"  Briggs  snarled,  when  they  had 
seated  themselves  at  a  table  in  a  dim  corner 
and  he  had  ordered  drinks  with  the  shrug- 
ging remark  to  the  bartender,  "He'll  pay !" 

"Yes!  IV ell?  I  want  coin — see?"  Briggs 
thrust  his  face  across  the  table. 

After  stormy  words,  Remington  gave  up 
a  roll  of  bills.  "Grace  must  never  know — 
must  never  know — he's  alive,"  he  caught 
himself  muttering  as  he  hurried  from  the 
dive. 

Days  passed — days  of  haunting  fear. 
Then  late  one  afternoon,  as  Remington 
waited  Grace's  return  from  a  neighborhood 
visit,  a  ragged,  forlorn  newsboy  rang  the 
bell  and  the  maid  admitted  him — with  a 
letter.  It  was  a  note  from  Briggs  demand- 
ing money  and  threatening  exposure  if  it 
were  not  paid.  Little  Jim  was  the  mes- 
senger. Remington  gave  him  the  money, 
and  savagely  warned  him  never  to  return. 
But  Grace,  crossing  the  street  on  her  return 
home,  saw  the  waif — and  watched  while 
he  delivered  the  money  to  Briggs  at  the 
corner.  Briggs!  Then  he  was  not  dead! 
Instantly  her  mind  was  made  up.  John 
must  never  know  that  she  knew. 

YY/TiEN  did  a  blackmailer,  free  of  bars, 
quit  his  prey? 

Grace  was  at  home  when  little  Jim 
brought  the  next  demand — for  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  very  boldness  of  the 
demand  staggered  Remington,  and  enraged 
him.  Where  was  he  to  lay  hands  on  five 
thousand  cold  cash?  It  was  impossible. 
As  he  read  the  impudent  letter  over  again. 
Grace  slipped  up  behind  him  playfully 
and,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  scanned 
it.  He  caught  her  at  the  deception — and 
they  two  faced  each  other  with  sudden 
misery  in  their  eyes. 

"Oh  my  dear !"  she  cried,  and  slipped 
to  her  knees  beside  his  chair.  Her  arms 
wound  about  him  protectinglv.  "We  will 
be  brave — together — my  Boy  !"  she  cried. 

He  placed  his  hands  on  her  head. 
"Grace,"  he  whispered,  "it  has  come — at 
last.     Love  me,  dear — I  need  you  now." 

And  as  always  it  has  been  in  the  broken 
bridges  of  a  man's  life.  she.  the  woman. 
rose  swiftly  to  mend  the  fallen  piers. 
She  soothed  him.  And  he.  rallying  him- 
self to  the  protection  of  the  weaker  which 


is  in  itself  the  stronger,  comforted  himself 
by  comforting  her. 

Holding  each  in  the  other's  embrace, 
they  pledged  they  would  pay  no  more 
tribute  to  their  Past. 

But  Briggs  had  not  played  his  last  card. 

He  came  himself  that  night,  at  the  din- 
ner hour;  insolent,  desperate,  crafty.  And 
when  Remington  would  have  thrown  him 
bodily  out  of  the  house  with  savage  refusal 
of  his  demands,  Grace  interposed. 

"Wait — oh,  let  us  wait  and  think!"  she 
implored.     And  Remington  yielded. 

"That's  better,"  leered  Briggs.  "Now 
we  c'n  talk.  I  don't  s'pose  you  have  got 
five  thous'  y'  c'n  lay  yer  hand  on.  I  been 
bleedin'  y'  pretty  stiff — wat  say?  Well, 
I've  got  another  out  fer  y',  an'  I'll  spread 
it.     Look." 

The  crook's  proposition  was  simple.  He 
had  a  "crib"  job  on  hand.  Remington — 
Higgins — was  an  old  hand  at  the  cracks- 
man job.  He  should  accompany  Briggs, 
"pour  the  soup  and  touch  'er  off."  thev 
would  divide  the  "swag"  "fifty-fifty."  and 
Briggs  forevermore  would  let  Remington 
alone.  Furthermore,  he  volunteered  to 
quit  the  country. 

Remington  heard  Briggs  out  in  sullen 
silence.  Then  the  rage  that  was  consum- 
ing him  flared  up. 

"You  dirty  hound!"'  he  cried,  "get  out 
of  my  house !  I  was  a  crook  with  you— 
yes !  But  I'm  straight  now,  and  I  have 
been  for  years, 
that  rotten  old  life  I'd— 

"Before  you'd  go  back  to  'that  rotten 
old  life,'  "  sneered  Briggs.  "you'd  let  me 
put  your  wife  in  jail,  eh?  Mrs.  Reming- 
ton!— 'Society  Shirley'  that  was/  Remem- 
ber !  She's  never  done  her  bit  yet  fer  that 
Billington  job." 

It  was  Grace  who  flung  herself  in  front 
of  Remington  as  he  leaped  for  the  other's 
throat.  'Don't!  Don't!"  she  screamed. 
"You'll  kill  him!" 

Remington  fell  back.  "That's  what  I 
ought  to  do."  he  muttered. 

IT  came  to  Remington  as  in  a  dream  that 
*■  night    as   he   turned    and   tossed   in   his 

bed — the  courtroom  scene  :  Grace  stand- 
ing before  the  judge  to  be  sentenced ;  the 
hand  of  the  bailiff  on  her  shoulder — 
dragging  her  away  to  a  cell  :  her  arms 
(Continued  on  page  162) 


Before    I'd   go  back   to 


Here  Are  the  Winners! 

"Beauty  and   Brains"  Contest 

PHOTCXR  Ml  IS  ( >1    ALL  OF  THE  WINNERS  Akl 
PRINTED    IN   THE    I  RONT    OF    THIS    MAGAZINE 


Till  "Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest, 
which  was  opened  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  Photopi  \\ 
Magazine  and  the  World  Film 
Corporation  September  1.  I'M?,  and  dosed 
February  29,  il»i<>. 
proposed  the  search- 
ing out  and  select- 
ing of  the  cloven 
women — regardless 
o  1'  a  g  e — in  the 
forty-sis  states  of 
this  country  and  the 
several  provinces  of 
the  Dominion  who 
combined  the  maxi- 
mum of  beauty  and 
brains  for  the  mak- 
ing of  moving-pic- 
ture stars.  Iu  other 
words.  Photoplay 
M  \i\7iNE  and  the 
World  Film  Corpo- 
ration by  this  con- 


test  sought  to  bring 


THE   WINNING    ELEVEN 


Here  they  are  ! — the  eleven 
winner*  iu  the  "  Beauty 
and    Brains  "     Contest  : 

EASTERN  DIVISION 

PHYLLIS  E.  CURL,  Raxkuj    (Bostou),  Massaehu-.ti^ 

I  I  i  II  I  I       MlllliTimiT.      Waynesrille,      North 

Carolina 

EASTERN-CENTRAL  DIVISION 

ESTEL1  I.  CI  URE  JUDY,    MeKeesport,  Pennsylvania 
HELEN    \RN01.D,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

WEST  CENTRAL  DIVISION 

(  I  URE  LOIS  BUTLER   1.1  K,  Wiehita,  Kansas 
MILDRED  LEE,  Kansas  Citv,   Missouri 


FLORENCE  GRAY,  Seattle,  Washington 
I  I  <   II  l.E  ZLNTHEO,   Spokane,   Washington 

SOUTHERN  DIVISION 

\l.  \  1  I  \    M  \UTON",   Dallas,    Texas 
PEGGY  BLOOM,  Orlando,  Florida 

CANADIAN  DIVISION 
VIVIAN  SUCKLING,  Winnipeg.   Canada 


a  great  gift  to  the 
Art  World  of  the 
Voiceless  Stage — 
the  gift  of  superla- 
tive beauty  of  face 
in  a  frame  of  supe- 
rior intelligence. 

The  bigness  of 
the  plan  was  sensed 
by  its  projectors  at 
the    beginning,    for 

it  was  certain  that  the  contestants  would 
number  themselves  by  the  thousands  (as 
they  did),  so  all-embracing  is  the  appeal 
of  the  photoplay  and  so  resultantly  large 
is  the  number  of  women  who  yearn  to 
become  a  working  part  in  its  production. 

The  planners  of  the  Contest  knew,  of 
course,  that  whoever  might  be  the  eleven 
winners  they  would  be  types  of  beauty, 
being  chosen  from  the  entering  thousands 
of  two  great  countries ;  but  they  did  not 
realize  how  stunning  this  beauty  of  face 


WESTERN  DIVISION 


would  be.  Literally,  the  "Beauty  and 
Brains"  Contest  went  out  into  a  vast  "ros( 

bud  garden  of  girls."  to  borrow  Tennyson's 
words,  and  gathered  the  fairest  of  the 
petals  thai  are  woman's   face. 

\ 1 1. 1  these  are  the 
gift  the  Contest 
brings  to  the  art  of 
photoplay. 

There  is  yet, 
though,  a  condition 
to  be  fulfilled : 
Under  the  terms  of 
t  li  e  Contest  the 
eleven  winners  will 
be  brought  from 
their  homes — all 
expenses  paid — to 
New  York,  and 
tried  out  to  deter- 
mine their  capabili- 
ties to  act  for  the 
screen.  There  they 
will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  advice  and 
instruction  from 
William  A.  "Brady, 
one  of  the  nation's 
leading  dramatic 
producers  who  is 
now  general  man- 
ager and  director- 
gen  e  r  a  1  of  the 
World  Film  Cor- 
poration, and  Mau- 
rice Tourneur,  a 
pillar  of  artistic  strength  in  that  organiza- 
tion's directorial  staff.  Each  of  the  eleven 
who  sustains  this  test  will  be  signed,  at 
once,  for  one  year  at  a  liberal  salary. 
Those  who  fail  the  test,  if  any  do  fail,  will 
be  returned  to  their  homes,  the  richer  for  a 
splendid  experience  that  has  cost  them 
nothing  and  given  them  much. 

In  next  month's  (August)  issue  of 
Photoplay  Magazine,  published  July  1, 
will  be  outlined  the  complete  plans  for 
the  winners'  trip  to  New  York  and  F"ort 
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Lee,     which     will    be    made     about    two 
months  later. 

P)IRECTOR-GENERAL  Brady  has  al- 
ready  begun  a  study  of  the  various 
types  of  beauty  represented  by  the  fortu- 
nate eleven  and  tbeir  camera  possibilities, 
so  that  none  will  be  a  total  stranger  to  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  big  film  concern  upon 
the  arrival  in  New  York.  Mr.  Brady  has 
brought  to  the  screen  all  of  the  subtle 
craftsmanship  that  distinguished  him  as  a 
stage  producer,  and  his  personal  interest  in 
Photoplay's  beauties  must  be  of  tremen- 
dous import  to  them.  During  their  stay  in 
New  York  they  will  be  under  the  personal 
chaperonage  of  Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb, 
noted  writer  and  one  of  New  York's  lead- 
ing women  in  social  welfare  work. 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  average 
age  of  the  winning  eleven  is  21  years  and 
10  months — thus:  the  youngest  19,  the 
oldest  23.  these  being  their  several  ages — 
21.  21.  22.  23.  20.  21.  20,  21,  ll>.  23,  21. 
Their  average  height  is  5  feet  and  4Tj 
inches,   the  tallest  being   5   feet  and   6,   the 


shortest  5  feet  and  2.  Their  average 
weight  is  125  pounds,  130  pounds  being 
the  heaviest  and  118  the  lightest.  Four 
of  them  are  hazel-eyed,  two  are  blue,  two 
grav.  one  brown,  one  gray-blue,  and  one 
gray-brown.  Two  were  selected  from  the 
state  of  Washington,  and  one  each  from 
Texas,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania.  Missouri. 
North  Carolina.  Massachusetts.  Kansas. 
Florida,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
The  cities  which  gave  the  Avinners  are 
Seattle.  Spokane,  Dallas.  Louisville.  Mc- 
Keesport.  Kansas  City.  Waynesville, 
Roxburv  (BostonL  Wichita,  Orlando, 
and  Winnipeg. 

LUCILLE  SATTERTHYYAIT  of  Waynes- 
ville. N.  C.  was  born  and  reared  in  that 
town.  From  her  twelfth  to  her  sixteenth  year 
she  spent  the  winters  in  Cuba.  She  was 
privately  tutored  by  a  governess,  and  later 
graduated  from  the  Waynesville  High  Sehool. 
winning  a  scholarship  to  Elizabeth  College,  in 
Charlotte.  She  was  voted  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  that  school.  She  finished  her  class 
years  at  Sweet  Briar,  Ya.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age  she  won  the  Southern  beauty  prize  at 
Allenton,  and  at  nineteen  took  the  national 
beauty  prize  at  Philadelphia.  Her  father  owns 
the  summer  hotel  at  Eagle's  Nest — five  thou- 


Here  Are  the  Winners! 


I  he u  hole out 'o  doors 
is  behind  the  Fori  Lee 
studio.  Here  a  World 
Company  is  taking  a 
big  European  exterior. 


sand  feet  high  in  the  Carolina  mountains — and 
for  the  last  three  years  Miss  Satterthwait  has 
been  housekeeper  there,  and  the  hotel's  chef 
of  desserts  and  salads,  which  are  said  to  be 
delicious.  She  has  a  coat-of-arms  on  both 
sides  of  her  family;  her  grandparents  on  her 
father's  side  came  over  from  Europe  with 
William  Penn.  and  the  family  of  her  mother 
is  connected  with  British  royalty. 

FLORENCE  GRAY  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  ex- 
cels as  a  swimmer.  Her  parents  came 
here  from  Sweden.  The  beauties  of  Lake 
Washington,  out  Vesler  Way  way,  are  "all  in 
her  know,"  but  she  never  has  climbed  into 
the  surf  at  Coney  or  peered  at  the  mysteries 
of  life  from  the  Woolworth  tower ;  she  under- 
stands how  the  world  looks  from  Queen  Ann 
Hill,  but  not  from  the  Williamsburg  Bridge — 
and  she  wants  to !  Miss  Gray  has  had  no  ex- 
perience on  any  kind  of  stage,  either  by  way 
of  the  amateur  door  or  the  professional,  and 
so  she  says  with  refreshing  frankness:  "I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  the  ability."  She 
has  the  beauty,  however.  Clara  Kimball 
Young  and  Alice  Brady  are  Miss  Gray's 
favorites  on  the  screen. 

CLAIRE  LOIS  BUTLER  LEE  of  Wichita, 
Kan.,  doesn't  care  to  be  rescued  from  a 
burning  skyscraper  and  belie  es  firmly  that  the 
hoyden  who  rides  cross-saddle  twenty  miles  to 
save  her  lover  by  shooting  his  neck-rope  in 
two   has   no   place   in   the  better   class   of   pic- 


tures. Marguerite  Clark's  manner  of  adorning 
the  screen  suits  her  better.  She  has  a  won- 
derful coloring  of  skin,  hair  and  eyes — a  blend- 
ing like  the  heart-flush  of  a  Sunset  rose. 
Born  a  Nebraskan,  she  graduated  from  a  con- 
servatory of  music  in  Plattsmouth,  where  she 
undertook  successfully  the  cultivation  of  a 
bright  soprano  voice.  Miss  Lee  has  had  no 
dramatic  training.  Her  photograph  has  been 
one  of  the  noted  art  bits  in  a  three-states 
photographers'  exhibit.  A  remark  of  hers 
soon  after  entering  "Beauty  and  Brains"  Con- 
test is  worth  quoting.  She  said :  "I  know 
nothing  of  acting  and  do  not  know  what  I 
could  do  in  moving  pictures.  But  if  I  do  not 
win  it  shall  not  worry  me.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  on  that.  There  are  thousands  of 
clever  girls  who  have  better  chances  than  I." 
Modesty,  thou  art  thy  own  reward ! — some- 
times. 

PEGGY  BLOOM  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  has  good 
red  Irish  blood  in  her  veins — and  by  that 
same  token  some  of  it  at  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  which  is  abundant  and  teases  one  into 
thinking  it  was  kissed  by  the  warm  lips  of  an 
autumn  afterglow.  She  loves  to  smile,  which 
is  not  a  bad  habit  at  all,  whether  skies  be  gray 
or  grass  be  green  o'  the  day.  Miss  Peggy  \va> 
graduated  from  High  School  at  sixteen,  and 
has  studied  the  violin  and  voice  expression. 
She  dances  well.  Tennis,  swimming  and 
horseback  riding  lure  her  out  of  doors.  And 
— this  will  not  be  her  first  trip  to  New  York ; 
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she  has  threaded  Broadway,  a-visiting.  She 
will  tell  Director  Tourneur,  when  she's  taken 
to  the  big  studios  at  Fort  Lee  across  the  Hud- 
son, that  she'd  like  to  be  cast  in  comedy  roles, 
if  she  can  play  them.  God  love  the  Irish 
anyway ! 


MILDRED  LEE  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  con- 
fides that  she  is  "just  a  movie  bug!" 
Now  she  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  movie 
bird — for  the  beaut}'  and  brains  of  her  have 
bought  her  wings  to  fly!  New  Albany,  Ind., 
St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  have  known  Miss 
Lee — she  was  born  in  the  first,  lived  as  a 
young  girl  in  the  second,  and  makes  her  home 
in  the  third.  She  has  beautiful  teeth  and  a 
captivating  smile,  two  high  assets  for  the 
screen.  As  a  millinery  model  her  face  has 
looked  out  from  the  pages  of  many  catalogues, 
under  the  shading  of  midsummer  flares  and 
the  saucy  precipices  of  December  toques.  She 
has  a  mezzo-soprano  voice  of  real  timbre,  and 
has  played  in  amateur  theatricals  in  child 
parts.  Like  that  young  Napoleon  of  the  photo- 
play, David  Griffith,  she  thinks  the  best  screen 
actors  are  those  who  are  the  most  natural. 

ESTELLE  CLAIRE  JUDY  of  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  not  long  ago  led  all  contestants  in  a 
beauty  contest  arranged  by  a  newspaper  in  her 
city,  and  at  a  national  convention  of  pho- 
tographers her  photograph  won  first  prize  for 
a  McKeesport  exhibitor.  For  several  years 
she  was  the  chief  operator  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  in  her  town.  When  she  faces 
the  camera  at  Fort  Lee  it  will  not  be  the  first 
time  that  remorseless  glass  eye  has  surveyed 
her;  she  played  the  leading  female  part  in  a 
local  photo-drama  some  time  ago,  and  played 
it  well.  She  confesses  she  was  "terribly  scared 
at  first,  but  soon  got  over  it-" 

ALATIA  MARTON  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  will 
plug  in  the  "Busy"  signal  for  two  weeks 
this  fall,  when  she  quits  her  telephone  desk 
in  the  office  of  the  Portland  Cement  Company 
to  travel  some  thousands  of  miles  to  the  Fort 
Lee  studios  of  the  World  Film  Corporation 
to  be  tested  by  Director  Tourneur  for  stardom 
in  the  "Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest.  Perhaps 
that  "Busy"  signal  will  become  permanent — 
everyone  who  knows  Miss  Marton  hopes  so. 
She  is  a  Texas  girl,  and  Texas  girls  have  a 
reputation  for  getting  pretty  nearly  everything 
they  go  after.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Dallas 
High  School,  and  has  had  some  experience 
in  amateur  stage  work. 

VIVIAN  SUCKLING  of  Winnipeg,  Can- 
ada, can  trace  her  ancestry  back  to 
English  nobles.  Her  father  is  dead;  her  step- 
father is  fighting  "somewhere  in  France."  So 
is  her  only  brother.  That  Lord  Nelson  whose 
heroic  statue  breathes  patriotism  through  the 
vex  of  Trafalgar  Square,  was  an  ancestor  of 
her  father.  That  Sir  John  Suckling  whose 
pen  traced  thoughts  into  the  poetry  of  England 
is  niched  among  her  father's  fathers.  And  the 
tender  beauty  of  an  Evangeline  is  hers.  This 
will  not  be  Miss  Vivian's  premier  journey 
"across  the  border."     Her  girlhood  education 


was  rounded  out  at  Monticello  Seminary  at 
Godfrey,  111.  Afterward  she  studied  instru- 
mental music  two  years  at  the  Toronto  Con- 
servatory of  Music,  and  she  is  an  accomplished 
pianist.  "Marguerite  Clark  in  'The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper'  is  the  dearest  little  film  I  ever 
saw,"  says  this  beauty  of  the  Canadas. 

LUCILLE  ZINTHEO  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  is 
a  Diana  in  a  cozy  corner.  Which  is 
something  to  be  caressed  in  dreams.  She  has 
a  trick  of  stunning  you  with  a  rose-colored 
silk  sweater  against  a  background  of  coquet- 
tish hat  and  sun-shade  to  blend.  And  that  is 
some  stun.  The  charm  of  her  is  so  fresh ! 
You  catch  yourself  musing  under  your  breath 
that  if  all  girls  were — ah — like  this,  Cupid 
would  be  after  hiring  himself  a  room  in  a 
wearylipuse.  She  opened  her  eyes  first  in  De- 
troit, and  about  the  first  thing  she  remembers 
is  going  to  school  at  the  age  of  six.  Later 
along  she  recalls  going  to  High  School,  and 
making  a  pagal  of  herself  in  the  English 
courses  and  biting  her  thumb  at  all  mathe- 
matics. Rose-colored  sweaters  may  follow 
after  English,  but  after  mathematics  never ! 
Angular  minds  don't  wear  rose-colored  stuff. 
Or  indulge  in  sweaters.  "Why,"  demanded 
Miss  Lucille  Zintheo  with  a  tilt  of  her  sun- 
shade, "why  does  your  algebra  professor  insist 
upon  your  finding  out  things  about  x  when 
you  yourself  haven't  the  slightest  curiosity?" 

PHYLLIS  E.  CURL  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
which  takes  to  itself  the  distinction  of 
being  a  suburb  of  Boston,  just  after  entering 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  experience  on  the  speaking  stage, 
and  embraced  it.  She  signed  for  a  five- 
weeks'  tour  of  New  England  with  the  William 
Hodge  Company.  Her  mother  had  been  an 
actress.  Her  father,  whose  death  happened 
soon  after  Miss  Phyllis  came  into  the  Con- 
test, had  traveled  the  world  over  many  times, 
his  business  being  the  buying  of  art  curios 
and  antiques.  On  two  of  his  long  trips — to 
Australia,  Africa,  Japan  and  other  far  coun- 
tries— he  took  Phyllis  with  him.  She  is  such 
an  accomplished  horsewoman  that  lately  she 
was  offered  a  position  as  instructor  in  a  rid- 
ing academy  for  women  in  New  York  City. 
Her  education  has  led  her  into  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  She  shares  with  Billie 
Burke  the  delightful  distinction  of  freckles 
which  do  neither  fade  nor  mar:  and  she  is  a 
blonde  with  wavy  hair  and  dark  blue  eyes. 

HELEN  ARNOLD  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  be- 
lieves that  "often  our  greatest  sermons 
are  seen,  not  heard:"  which  may  be  taken  to 
mean  that  her  aspirations  toward  a  screen 
career  partake  of  the  serious.  It's  a  clumsy 
cast  of  the  thinker's  fly  that  fishes  for  brains 
where  beauty  is  not,  only.  French  and  Eng- 
lish are  mixed  in  Miss  Arnold's  ancestry.  She 
was  born  in  Defiance.  O.,  but  her  forefathers 
were  Kentuckian.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Pres- 
entation Academy  and  Cross  School  (Louis- 
ville), and  has  had  some  amateur  dramatic 
experience.  Horseback  riding,  tennis  and 
dancing  are  her  favorite  pastimes. 
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IF  any  explanation  were  required  for  em- 
bellishing these  pages  with  similitudes 
of  the  winsome  features  of  Miss  Peggy 
Hyland,  it  would  be  found  in  this  fact 
— that  Miss  Hyland  is  the  first  English 
actress  ever  brought  to  this  country  to  act 
in  moving  picture  plays.  This  fact,  in  it- 
self, is  not  startling.  The  significant  thing 
about  the  introduction  of  this  young  woman 
to  American  filmdom  by  the  Famous  Play- 
ers is  that  she  is  not  famous.  She  is  well 
known  to  the  English  stage,  a  little  more 
generally  known,  perhaps,  to  the  British 
screen,  but  to  America  her  name  carries, 
for  a  few  weeks,  no  special  significance. 
Why  then,  import  an  actress  with  no  draw- 
ing power,  when  there  are  many  American 
favorites  who  could  be  engaged  at  less  ex- 
pense? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  the  charming 
Peggy  herself.  It  is  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  motion  picture  producers  are 
realizing  that  the  pantomime  art  is  develop- 


Pe£c?y  and  America 
Discover  Each  Other 

REVEALING  JUST  WHY  MISS 
HYLAND,  ENGLISH  SCREEN 
STAR,  WAS  BROUGHT  OVER  TO 
FACE  AMERICAN  CAMERAS 

By  Randolph  Bartlett 

ing  pantomime  artists,  and  when  one  of 
these  is  discovered,  whether  in  London  or 
Keokuk,  it  is  wise  to  place  her,  or  him, 
under  contract.  Miss  Hyland  was  brought 
to  this  country  because  she  is  par  excellence 
the  moving  picture  actress. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Peggy  ran 
away  from  home,  and  went  to  London,  ten 
pounds  and  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Cyril  Maude  being  her  sole  tangible  assets. 
And  it  transpired  that  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction was  written  by  a  young  man  who 
had  never  even  met  Mr.  Maude.  Miss 
Hyland  says  that  the  humor  of  the  situa- 
tion appealed  to  the  actor-manager.  Per- 
sonally I  am  convinced  that  the  determining 
factor  was  Miss  Hyland's  own  individu- 
ality. Be  that  as  it  may.  within  a  short 
time  she  was  appearing  with  Mr.  Maude  in 
"The  Little  Cafe."  Later  she  was  engaged 
for  the  London  production  of  "The  Yellow 
Jacket,"  and  then  came  experience  in  stock 
companies  in  London  and  Birmingham,  be- 
fore she  heard  the  call  of  the  shadow  stage. 
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Her  first  film  came  near  being  her  last 
before   it  was   well   begun.      A   scene   re- 
quired her  to  rescue  a  young  man  from 
drowning  in  the  Thames,  though  it 
was  mid- February.      As   she  was 
about  to  dive  from  the  Embank 
ment  at  the  director's  order  a 
police   boat  opportunely  ap 
proached   and   the    bobbies 
drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that    at    this    point    there 
was  an  irresistible  suction 
which    drew    everything 
down    under    the    over- 
hanging  masonry,   even 
their  boat  having  diffi- 
culty  in    fighting   the 
current.     Once  past 
tli is  crucial  point  in 
her    career,    Miss    Hy- 
land  progressed  rapid- 
ly,   and   her   most    im- 
portant  role  was   in   a 
picture   now   being 
brought  to  America, 
"Caste,"  taken  from  the 
famous  play  of  that 
name,  and  in  w  h  i  c  h,  as 
Publicist   B.    P.    Schulberg 
of  the   Famous  Players  ob- 
serves sententiously,  "she  was 
supported  by  Sir  John  Hare." 
Miss    Hyland's   first   appear- 
ance in  this  country  is  in  "Saints 
and      Sinners,"      cam 
eraed. 
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PETE     "PROPS" 

THE  CONTINUED  PLAINT  OF  A 
PICTURE  PROPERTY  MAN  — HERE 
HE  HELPS  OUT  THE  PRESS  AGENT 

By  Kenneth  McGaffey 

Drawings  by  E.  W.  Gale,  Jr. 
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IF  dat  press  agent  guy  ever  steps  into 
dis  here  prop  room,  unarmed,  he'll  tink 
his  name  is  Villa  an  dat  he  is  in  de 
middle  of  Arizona.  We  been  tryin 
for  tree  days  to  entice  him  in  here,  but  he 
walks  around  us  like  we  was  de  Pacific 
Ocean.  He  can  come  in  at  either  de  door 
or  de  winders — we'll  get  him  just  de  same. 
We  got  everything  prepared  for  him  but  a 
gas  attack,  and  we  would  of  had  dat  if 
dose  guys  in  de  photograph  labratory 
hadn't  been  so  blamed  stingy  wid  dere 
chemicals.  Talk  about  nut  directors, — dis 
guy  gets  mash  notes  from  squirrels  all  over 
de  woild. 

We  was  all  nice  an  friend- 
ly wid  him  up  to  now — we 
would  go  out  of  our  way  to 
hustle  stuff  for  him,  hopin 
only  to  get  a  nice  cigar  or 
sumpin.  Den  he  gets  dis 
snake  idea. 

Dere  is  one  of  dese  skinny- 
legged  ingenues  on  de  lot  dat 
tinks  dat  all  she  has  to  do  to 
be  a  Mary  Pickford  is  to  get 
some  publicity.     Every  time 
she  gets  her  picture 
in  de  paper  she  goes 
in   an   asks    for   a 
raise.     She  keeps 
pesterin  de  life  out 
of  dis  press  agent 
guy  until  finally  he 
decides   to  pull  a 
story  about  her  dat 
would  cause  some 
comment.     It  was  a 
fine  trick  if  he  had 
did  it,  but  he  didn't 
connect. 

Dis  ingenue  dame 
wasn't  hard  to  look 
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Dis  ingenue 
dame  wasn't 
hard  to  look 
at  a-tall. 


at  a-tall,  so  de  busy  little  press  agent 
frames  it  up  to  have  one  of  her  jealous  ad- 
mirers send  her  a  poison  snake  in  a  box 
tinkin  dat  when  she  opened  de  box  de 
snake  would  jump  out  an  bite  her,  an  he 
would  be  rewenged  for  havin  had  her  put 
tie  skids  under  him. 

It  was  a  fine  little  idear  all  right  an 
listened  swell  to  hear  him  tell  it.  Of  course 
de  dame  wasn't  going  to  get  bit  by  de 
snake.  She  was  to  open  de  box  an  get  a 
flash  at  de  snake  before  it  had  a  chance  to 
leap  an  den  notify  de  police  dat  de  jealous 
guy,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Spaniard,  was  after  her 
fair  young  life.  In  dis  way 
de  reporters  would  get  hold 
of  it  an  it  wouldn't  look  like 
a  plant.  We  fuss  aroun  in 
de  prop  room  an  fake  up  a 
cute  little  box  dat  looked  as 
if  it  just  come  through  the 
mail,  an  de  P.  A.  phones 
down  to  de  snake  garage  for 
a  snake. 

I  guess  he  said,  "Send  me 
out  a  neat  and  nifty 
snake,"  or  de  snake 
man  gets  his  dates 
mixed,  for  long  in 
de  afternoon  out 
comes  a  great  big 
box.  We  don't  know 
what  is  in  it  so  we 
hists  it  up  on  a  lot 
of  stuff  an  leave  it 
until  de  head  props 
can  open  it.  He  al- 
ways likes  to  open 
tings  and  as  dese 
box  nails  pulls  out 
hard,  we  let  h  i  m 
have  his  wish. 
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Dere  was  a  lot  oj  sets  an 
tings  betiveen  me  an  de 
roof  of  de  wardrobe  buildin 
but  I  don't  recollect  havin 
dem  handicap  me  none. 


De  head  props  come  breezin  in,  takes 
a  slant  at  de  box  and  den  says,  "Pete,  open 
up  dat  box  and  we  will  see  what's  in  her." 
I  goes  out  to  get  five  or  six  of  de  boys  to 
help  me,  an  I  runs  all  over  de  place  an 
finally  rounds  up  a  bunch  of  dem,  an  we 
are  all  set  to  lift  it  down  from  where  de 
expressman  tossed  it,  when  de  whistle  blows 
an  we  have  to  leave  it  till  mornin. 

Next  day,  after  we  had  rested  from  de 
long  ride  out  to  woik  in  de  street  car,  and 
as  all  de  nut  directors  were  in  a  hurry  for 
stuff  from  de  prop  room,  we  calls  all  de 
hands  in  an  decides  to  see  what's  in  de  box. 
Accordin  to  de  outside  of  de  box  it  looked 
as  if  dere  might  be  sumpin  to  eat  or  drink 
in  it  so  all  de  brudders  were  assembled. 
Some  of  de  boys  wanted  to  open  it  from  de 
top  because  it  said  "Dis  Side  Up"  on  it, 
but  lots  of  times  some  of  dese  comedy  pack- 
ers puts  dat  label  on  de  tops  an  den  puts 
two  or  three  extra  nails  in  it  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  us  poor  lads. 

We  counts  de  nails  in  de  top  an  in  de 
bottom  an  dere  is  two  more  in  de  bottom 
aldough  one  of  dem  looked  like  it  didn't  go 
all  de  way  through.  To  stop  de  argument 
we  takes  a  vote  on  it — best  two  out  of  tree — 
an  decides  to  open  de  box   from  de  top. 


While  all  de  lads  are  lookin  for  dere  tools, 
some  fresh  nut  slips  a  hammer  into  me 
hand  widout  me  knowin  it  so  I  am  elected. 
By  an  by  I  finds  a  board  dat  looks  easy  and 
whams  away  wid  de  hammer.  De  board 
flies  up  and  I  takes  a  look  in. 

It's  all  dark  inside  and  I  sticks  my 
beezer  down  to  take  a  good  slant  cause 
dey  ain't  no  use  workin  all  day  openin  a 
empty  box.  I  bends  down,  when  all  of  a 
sudden,  I  nearly  pokes  my  bean  down  de 
throat  of  de  biggest  serpent  in  de  woild. 
I  gives  one  yell  an  ducks  wid  de  gang  after 
me.  Honest,  de  way  we  got  out  of  dat 
prop  room  you  would  of  thought  we  were 
doin  it  on  our  own  time  instead  of  de  com- 
pany's. Dey  told  me  afterwards  dat  dere 
was  a  lot  of  sets  an  tings  between  me  an 
de  roof  of  de  wardrobe  buildin  but  I  don't 
recollect  havin  had  dem  handicap  me  none. 
Dere  was  me  an  de  snake — an  dere  was  me 
on  top  of  de  peak  of  de  wardrobe  roof. 
Dere  was  no  fade  out  an  in,  to  indicate 
lapse  of  time.  From  where  I  sat  I  could 
see  dat  snake  comin  out  of  de  box.  Dere 
must  have  been  a  mile  of  him,  an  he  was  as 
big  around  as  a  half -keg.  Somebody  had 
sense  enough  to  slam  de  prop  room  door, 
so  I  dumb  down. 

Some  nut  seein  us  all  boil  out  of  de  prop 
room  tinks  dere  is  a  fire  an  turns  in  de 
studio  alarm  an  den  pulls  de  box  for  de 
boys  in  de  blue  shirts.  Well,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, all  of  Southern  California  was  a'gath- 
ered  'round  dat  prop  room  door.  Two  hose 
carts  an  a  couple  of  hook  an  ladders  drive 
up  to  de  door  all  cluttered  up  with  brave- 
ness.  Right  away  dey  was  goin  to  put  de 
snake  back  in  de  box.  but  after  dev  took  a 
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slant  at  him  through  de  prop  room  window, 
dey  decides  dat  dere  is  do  way  a  snake  can 
be  called  a  conflagration,  an  right  at  dat 
time  dere  duty  was  to  sit  out  in  front  of  de 
fire  house  an  lamp  chickens. 

While  all  (lis  was  goin  on,  de  snake  was 
prowlin  around  de  props.  Mere  was  only 
one  window  in  de  place  and  dat  was  in  de 
prop  room  door,  so  dis  Bo  Constrictor,  or 
whatever  he  was.  tinks  dat  is  anudder  hole 
an  starts  to  crawl  through.  Dis  window  is 
about  six  feet  off  the  ground  an  dere  ain't 
nuttin.  tank  goodness,  for  de  snake  to  stand 
on.  so  all  he  can  do  is  to  raise  hisself  up  an 
look  at  ns  yaps  outside.  He  starts  to  stick 
his  head  through  an  jams  his  nose  against 
de  glass  an  knocks  hisself  down.  By  an  by 
he  raises  hisself  again,  an  bumps  his  nose 
again.  Down  he  Hops,  sorer  an  a  boil,  an 
we  can  hear  him  smashin  furniture  an  mus- 
sin  tings  up  in  general. 

All  de  cow-hands  hike  around  to  get  dere 
guns  an  shoot  de  animal,  an  we  are  all 
standin  round  scairt  to  death  when  who 
should  walk  in  but  '"Little  Merry  Sun- 
shine"—de  P.  A. : 

"Has  you  got  me  little  reptile  for  me, 
boys?"'  he  says,  gay  an  festive  like.  "Have 
you  got  de  adder,"  he  says,  "what  is  to  bite 
de  fair  Imogene  on  de  eyebrow?  Bring  out 
de  neat  an  nifty  receptacle,"  he  savs.  "an 


we  will  put  de  varmint  in  its  lair."  Just  at 
dis  minute  de  nine  miles  of  sewer  pipe 
takes  anudder  slant  at  us  through  de  win 
der.  He  gol  a  lied  on  him  like  a  barrel 
and  his  eyes  look  like  a  couple  of  bab\ 
spotlights.  "My  Gawdl"  says  de  P.  A. 
''Who  let  in  de  Chinese  dragon?" 

"Dat  ain't  no  dragon,"  I  says,  "dat's  de 
little  rascal  what's  booked  to  nibble  at  de 
fair  [mogene's  eyelash,"  1  says.  "But,"  1 
says,  "but,  dat  reptile  in  dere  could  swaller 
all  of  de  fair  Imogene,"  1  says,  "an'  only 
tink  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Carter's  little  pills. 
Outside  of  making  toothpicks  out  of  a  mil- 
lions dollars  worth  of  furniture,  he  ain't 
done  a  ting  dis  beautiful  mornin,"  I  says, 
"but  make  all  de  carpenters  climb  on  de 
wagon  for  life,"  I  says,  "but  when  he  gets 
through  dat  window  dere  is  no  tellin  what 
he  will  do  to  dis  temple  of  art,"  I  says. 

"Why  don't  you  telephone  de  snake  peo- 


"  Listen,  Mis- 
ter, "  I  says. 
"Dat's  your 
snake — you  or- 
dered him.  He 
ain't  to  be  used 
in  no  set.  You 
go  in  dere, 
catch  him  by  de 
ankle  an  put 
him  in  de  little 
box  for  Imo- 
gene. " 


pie  an  have  dem  come  out  an  tie  him  up," 
he  says.  '"Or  better  still,  go  in  dere  your- 
self an  make  him  behave." 

"Listen,  Mister,"  I  says,  "dat's  your 
snake — you  ordered  him.  He  ain't  to  be 
used  in  no  set.  You  go  in  dere,  catch  him 
by  de  ankle,  an  put  him  in  de  little  box  for 
Imogene,"  I  says.  "Why,"  I  says,  "you 
couldn't  get  one  of  his  ears  in  dat  box." 

After  much  argument  we  telephones  de 
snake  man  and  he  says  dere  has  been  a 
serious  mistake — just  like  we  didn't  know 
it — de  snake  we  got  was  for  Madame  Splotz, 
de  Reptile  Queen. 

By  an  by  Madam  Splotz  showed  up. 
She  weighed  about  ninety  pounds  an  came 
into  de  studio  all  spraddled  out.  "If  any- 
one has  hurt  my  little  Oswald,  I  will  keel 
them,"  she  yelled.  "Where  is  he!  Take 
me  to  my  little  Oswald  !" 

Can  you  beat  dat?    If  she  had  called  de 
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snake  "Clarence,"  or  "Alfred,"  I  could  blowed  if  Oswald  didn't  climb  into  de  box 
probably  have  stood  it — but  "Oswald!"  an  because  he  didn't  hurry,  she  slapped  him 
When  she  started  to  open  de  prop  room  on  de  side.  She  nailed  de  lid  down  again 
door  we  tried  to  reason  wid  her,  but  nuttin  an  we  got  a  couple  of  strangers  from  out- 
doing,— so  when  she  throws  open  de  door,  side  to  lift  it  onto  de  express  wagon, 
she  had  plenty  of  room.  De  big  snake  was  De  funniest  part  about  it  is  dat  de  P.  A. 
standin  right  dere  an  I  tought  he  was  goin  wid  all  de  excitement,  didn't  get  a  line  in 
to  swaller  her,  but  instead  he  came  up  to  de  papers,  for  just  as  de  reporters  was 
her  like  a  cat.  "Did  de  bad  mans  frighten  going  to  follow  de  fire  carts,  some  steady 
my  little  Oswald?"  she  said.  You  would  advertiser  sneezed  an  dey  went  to  interview 
have  tought  she  was  talkin  to  a  pet  poodle.  him  about  it  for  a  couple  of  columns.  But 
She  takes  Oswald  by  de  back  of  de  neck  dat  don't  square  him  wid  us. 
and  leads  him  over  to  de  box.  "Now  get  We'll  get  him  yet,  and  when  we  do,  he 
in  like  a  good  boy  an  I  will  take  you  away  will  get  a  nice  story  in  de  "missing" 
from    dese    nasty    mans,"    she    says, — and  colyums. 

(Pete's  Next  Plaint  in  the  August  Issue.  ) 


A   SCREEN   SONG 


f   SING  a  song  of  things  that  be 
*   And  yet  are  not ;  events  that  pass, 

Leaving  crisp  shadows  on  the  grass, 
Yet  never  do  existence  see. 

I  sing  a  song  of  lives  that  threw 
A  shaft  of  light  across  my  path ; 
Yet  let  him  who  a  mem'ry  hath, 

Remember  that  these  lives  ne'er  grew. 

For  arms  that  clasped  all  fond  at  dawn, 
Yet  knew  not  movement  nor  repose : 
For  smiles  all  blithe  at  even's  close, 

That  never  graced  a  mouth  up-drawn. 

So  sing  I  of  the  magic  screen. 

Whereon  move  love  and  grim  despair 
In  swift  procession ;  aye,  and  where 

Stalks  Giant  Nothing,  white  and  clean. 


L'ENYOI  : 

I  sing  to  you,  ye  vanished  host 

Who  never  were,  yet  seemed  so  real ! 
How  hath  man  made  you,  that  you  steal 

Of  all  my  love  the  best  and  most? 

— Lilla  B.  N.  Weston. 


In  with 
Both  Feet. 


MR.  Brisbane,  in  attempting  to  pull  himself  out  of  the 
tanglefoot  of  his  own  remarks  on  motion  pictures, 
seems  to  have  thrust  his  other  foot  into  the  fatal  molasses. 
In  a  recent  New  York  address  he  recanted  as  follows: 
"The  moving  picture  is  to  the  theatre  what  the  one  cent 
daily  newspaper  is  to  literature." 
Just  what  the  old-line  theatre  managers  and  the  public  nonprogressives 
have  believed  right  along! 

St, 


A  Matter 
of  Balance. 


VERY  much  has  been  written,  much  more  has  been  said, 
about  the  instability  of  the  picture  business,  and  varied 
uncertainties  from  its  portrayals  to  its  financing. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  picture  "  business " 
is  just  beginning  to  be  a  business.  In  its  few  years  of  baby- 
hood it  has  been  a  foundling  infant ;  its  product  has  been  a 
thing  so  novel  that  not  even  a  sage  could  predict  whether  it  would  remain  a  toy 
or  become  a  staple  in  the  world  of  imaginative  endeavor. 

When  people  became  convinced  that  the  photoplay  was  already  a  staple, 
the  hastily  knocked-together  craft  of  active  photography  had  a  big  boom.  It 
was  just  such  a  boom  as  follows  a  gold  discovery  or  an  oil  strike.  It  was  gov- 
erned by  the  same  deep-seated,  enduring  reasons. 

Following  the  boom  there  was  settled  prosperity  in  some  quarters,  or  what 
appeared  to  be  settled  prosperity ;  in  others,  a  series  of  vast  slumps. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  balance. 

The  photoplay  pendulum,  struck  by  the  mighty  hand  of  creation— set  swing- 
ing, in  all  probability,  for  the  centuries  — is  still  vibrating,  trembling,  thrilling 
with  the  violent  impulse  of  pristine  power.  If  it  has  swung  too  far  one  way  the 
pessimists  may  deepen  their  melancholy  to  learn  that  it  will  also  swing  a  bit 
too  far  in  the  other  direction. 

But  all  the  time,  like  every  other  pendulum,  according  to  immutable  laws, 
it  will  be  getting  right. 

This  matter  of  balance,  in  the  crafts  and  trades,  is  governed  wholly  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  arts  supply  and  demand  have  much  to  do 
with  balance,  but  not  all.  A  popular  growth  to  higher  artistic  ideals  changes 
supply  and  demand  itself ;  therefore  ideals,  in  the  arts,  are  the  prime  movers. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  active  photography  will  be  the  biggest,  sanest  art- 
business  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  its  appearance  from  nowhere,  in  its 
unexpected  quality,  its  universal  appeal  and  its  fitness  to  gigantic,  modern, 
human  needs,  it  is  directly  comparable  to  the  automobile  industry. 

The  moving  picture  camera  was  never  quite  such  a  joke  as  the  original 
horseless  carriage.  By  the  time  a  man  with  a  crank  could  make  jumping  snap- 
shots there  had  been  such  a  deluge  of  queer  notions,  such  as  the  gas  buggy,  the 
phonograph,  and  these  fellows  who  declared  they  would  fly  and  would  talk  from 
distances  without  wires,  that  the  world  was  stunned  into  a  sort  of  amused  cre- 
dulity. Today,  petrol  moves  the  world,  and  the  invisible  shutter  draws  a  curtain 
of  forgetfulness  over  its  troubles. 

Like  the  automobile  industry,  the  picture  industry  will  naturally  come  to 
normal  balance. 

At  present,  it  is  suffering  from  overproduction  —  from  too  few  really  fine 
things  and  far  too  many  mediocrities.  There  is  a  deluge  of  mediocrity.  The 
remedy  lies  largely  in  the  enforcement  of  the  selective  power  of  the  audiences. 

s*. 

EVERY  time  we  see  a  pictured  letter  dropped  on  a  pic- 
tured floor  by  a  pictured  person  we  want  to  scream. 
For  we  know,  just  as  certainly  as  we  know  that  tomorrow's 
sun  will  get  up,  that  this  telltale  writing  is  going  to  bust 
the  plot  like  a  dynamite  bomb. 

The  dramatic  critics,  years  ago,  accused  all  the  drama- 
tists of  overworking  the  telephone.  It  was  a  rather  new  thing,  and  the  execu- 
tioners of  the  pen  swore  that  it  saved  invention,  much  mental  labor  and  was  the 
short-cut  out  of  every  difficulty.  However  that  may  be,  no  dramatist  ever  used 
the  telephone  so  extensively  and  absurdly  as  nearly  all  the  picture  playwrights 
do  the  crumpled  note.  If  you  were  in  your  wife's  bedroom,  with  your  wife 
around,  would  you  toss  your  affinity's  note  on  the  dressing  table  and  then  stroll 
out  for  a  little  game  of  kelly  pool?  You  bet  your  life  you  would — if  you  were  a 
walking  picture. 

In  a  class  with  the  Handy  Note  and  the  Letter  on  the  Floor  is  our  dear  pre- 
paredness friend,  the  Gun  in  the  Drawer.  No  home  should  be  without  a  38  in  the 
parlor  center-table,  where  the  children  can  get  it  to  play  with  ;  and  where  your 
wife  can  reach  it  in  case  you  don't  agree  with  her  about  the  dinner  hour. 


THE  professional  moralist  is  usually  a  long  way  behind  the 
times  for  the  reason  that  his  zeal  for  others  diminishes  his 
ability  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  himself.  A  decade 
ago,  or  more,  a  wave  of  discussion  upon  the  power  of  sug- 
gestion swept  over  the  country.  By  discussion  of  theft,  you 
made  thieves,  it  was  believed.  If  you  gave  a  man  an  ex- 
pose of  counterfeiting,  he  was  liable  to  start  making  his  own  money.  By  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  immorality  and  all  the  other  evils  were  contagious, 
like  measles  or  mumps  or  pranks  with  the  livestock  on  Hallowe'en. 


What 
the 

Censor 
Fears. 


"Close  Ups" 
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There  is  a  certain  quality  in  suggestion  which  all  psychologists  recognize, 
especially  among  persons  of  dwarfed,  diseased  or  weak  mentality,  but  suggestion 
does  not  extend  to  the  absurd  limits  claimed  for  its  powers  in  the  'nineties. 

The  censors,  evidently,  are  still  some  distance  south  of  the  Spanish  War. 
They  are  cherishing  one  of  the  fondest  and  strongest  tenets  of  another  day — at 
least  this  belief  exactly  accounts  for  the  excision  of  the  critical  moments  of  all 
evil  practices,  though  the  before  and  after,  and  most  of  the  evil  itself,  is  never 
expunged.  Thus,  it  is  proper  for  a  man  to  approach  a  house  surreptitiously  and 
leave  it  carrying  away  a  baby,  but  he  must  not  appear  to  take  the  baby  from  its 
cradle ;  shooting  is  correct,  if  we  don't  see  the  flash  of  the  gun ;  in  a  theft,  only 
the  actual  lifting  of  the  article  is  wrong. 

This  decayed  deduction,  belonging  to  the  age  of  Saturday  night  baths  and 
cast-iron  underwear,  is  the  only  explanation  within  the  national  limits  of  sanity 
accounting  for  the  present  censorial  system  of  pruning  and  purifying. 

THE  naming  of  plays  is  as  hasty  and  unsatisfactory  a 
matter,  in  many  instances,  as  the  juggling  together  of 
and  misfit  words  and  phrases  to  form  captions. 

Wonderful  Channing  Pollock  recently  wrote  a  corking,  straighta- 

Names.  way  melodrama  with  this  strong,  direct  title :  "  Who  Killed 

'I  Simon  Baird?"  If  you  could  see  that  title  a  mile  before 
you  reached  the  theatre  you  would  have  an  intelligent  notion  of  the  play  just  a 
mile  in  advance.  It  told  something.  But  it  wouldn't  do,  according  to  the  pro- 
ducers; so  it  appeared  in  this  guise:  "By  Whose  Hand?"  Not  bad,  but  com- 
pared to  Pollock's  title,  as  obscure  as  a  London  fog. 

Quite  a  number  of  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  McKee  Rankin, 
Nance  O'Neil  appeared  in  a  great  European  drama  which  had  this  title — at  once 
powerful,  mystic,  mellifluous,  enthralling — "The  Fires  of  St.  John."  Photo- 
graphed, this  drama  becomes  "  The  Flames  of  Johannis."  This  is  as  sensible  as 
a  pretty  woman's  sawing  off  of  a  Venusian  limb  in  order  to  acquire  a  wooden  leg. 
What's  the  sense  to  this  name,  anyway:  "A  Modern  Thelma"?  The 
stranger  and  wayfaring  man  would  think,  by  this,  that  Marie  Corelli's  original 
tale  dealt  with  a  Thelma  who  lived  among  the  Norse  gods.  Not  at  all.  The 
play  is  no  more  modern  than  the  original  novel,  which  is  of  today. 


IF  you  are  careful,  you  may  achieve  notable  results  open- 
ing a  single  tin  of  sardines  with  a  razor.  But  if  you  open 
a  few  more  tins,  the  razor  becomes  a  more  ineffective  and 
more  dangerous  tool  than  the  phoniest  professional  can- 
opener  that  ever  came  from  a  ten-cent  store.  The  thrill — 
the  cheap,  lurid,  impossible  thrill — has  been  the  movie  razor 
opening  the  sardine-tin  of  public  attention.    And  it  is  worn  out. 

The  moving  pictures  of  five  or  even  three  years  ago  relied  principally  upon 
a  succession  of  grotesque,  wild  adventures.  It  was  not  what  the  mimic  char- 
acters were  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  author,  director  and  beholder ;  it 
was  the  stunts  they  did.    The  chase,  the  heroic  Western  adventure,  the  gutter 


Dehorning 
Beauty. 
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nobleman  of  the  city,  the  countryman  on  the  asphalt  and  the  asphaltian  in  the 
country — such  were  the  personalities,  uniform  though  played  by  a  thousand, 
which  enthralled  us. 

There  is  no  thing  in  thrilldom  which  is  not  familiar  to  the  American  picture 
audience.  Helen  Holmes  and  Pearl  White  represent  two  extremes  of  feminine 
adventure ;  Bill  Farnum  and  Doug  Fairbanks  have  been  to  the  poles  of  combat 
where  men  are  concerned. 

Do  not  mistake  these  words ;  struggle  and  strife  represent  life,  and  the 
drama  that  has  not  these  elements  is  no  drama,  but  a  tract  So  it  will  ever  be. 
The  thing  that  has  gone  is  mere  clatter  and  fury  without  reason  —  the  Don 
Quixotish  rescue  when  the  lady  could  have  walked  down-stairs  without  even 
resorting  to  the  fire  escape.  The  "punches"  are  perhaps  bigger  and  stronger 
than  ever,  but  mere  cutting  up  in  a  perfectly  noble  manner  for  the  cutting-ups' 
sake  is  no  longer  good  form. 

T  is  said  that  the  Vitagraph  company  proposes  to  gown 
its  actresses  in  Martha  Washington  style  to  "  conserve 
wholesome  atmosphere." 

The  late  General  Booth,  Field  Marshal  of  Salvation,  is 

the  only  man  who  has  really  made  pretty  modern  women 

horrify  themselves  in  attire. 

General  Booth's  habiliments  defy  the  stylist,  and  the  Salvation  lassie  who 

really  wears  her  uniform,  from  poke  bonnet  to  skirt,  is  quite  hopelessly  bound 

up  in  lines  which,  no  matter  what  their  service,  certainly  do  not  accentuate  the 

charm  of  God's  Second  Attempt. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Vitagraph  would  seriously  attempt  such  a  system 
of  dull  standardizing,  or  that  Vitagraph  actresses  would  stand  for  it  if  it  were 
attempted.  If  this  goes  over,  other  logical  attempts  would  be  the  forbidding  of 
the  use  of  tobacco,  swearing  when  one's  wrist  is  broken  by  a  kicking  crank,  or 
flirting  when  the  lonely  lady  at  the  next  table  seems  positively  dying  for  company. 
Some  minx  of  a  Quakeress  discovered  that  her  decorous  and  proper  gray 
could  be  bedevilled  by  insidious  little  pulls,  puffs,  touches  and  takes.  Many  a 
daughter  of  William  Penn  has  thus  taken  many  a  worthy  young  Quaker's  mind 
off  his  devotions. 

If  you  turn  a  flowering  plant  upside  down  the  blossom  will  perform  a  revo- 
lution in  a  few  days  to  seek  the  sunshine.  The  love  of  loveliness  and  adornment 
is  as  much  a  feminine  instinct  as  the  lure  of  power  among  men.  If  s  against 
nature  to  dehorn  beauty. 


The  Scenarios  They  Want 


THREE  LEADING  EDITORS  TELL  THE  SORT  OF  PLAYS 
THEY  WILL  AND  WILL  NOT  BUY.  THEY'RE  AFTER 
THE  ORIGINAL  PLOT  — NEVER   MIND   MECHANICS! 


IN  the  June  issue  PH0T0P1  w  M  u.a/ini: 
announced  that  "Three  distinguished 
scenario   chiefs — Frank    E.    Woods  of 

the  Fine  Arts  Studio,  Harry  K.  Durant 
of  the  Famous  Players,  and  Colonel  Jasper 
E.  Brady  of  Vitagraph — will  tell  what  the 
companies  do  and  do  not  want  in  scenarios 
and  plays." 

Subjoined  are  letters  from  these  three 
authorities.  Photoplay 
writers  will  find  in  them 
information  of  distinct 
value  in  the  merchandising 
of  their  work.  The  mail- 
ing of  scenarios  to  produc- 
ing companies  without 
knowledge  of  the  particular 


plays  which  have  no  originality  of  plot.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  scenario  editor  to  re- 
ceive hundreds  of  scripts  in  one  day.  He 
literally  blesses  his  luck  if  out  of  this  mass 
of  writing  he  can  extract  one  play  finger- 
marked with  originality  of  conception. 
Give  him  the  keen  plot — and  you'll  get  a 
check.  He  and  his  staff  will  gladly  attend 
to  the  mechanics  of  the  story  for  the  cam- 
era.    That's  their  business. 

Furthermore :  The  studio 
requirements  of  producing 
companies — the  sort  of  per- 
sons they  employ,  the  studios' 
nearness  to  or  distance  from 
the  "locations"  fitting  the 
story   submitted,   and   a  hun- 


needs  of  the  companies — hence  without 
knowledge  of  the  market — is  the  cause  of 
the  rejection  of  a  very  large  percentage  of 
scripts.  The  successful  seller  of  anything 
is  the  person  who  first  finds  out,  if  the  in- 
formation be  available,  where  his  stuff  is 
wanted.    And  why.    And  when. 

The  trend  of  the  producing  companies — 
the  buyers  of  plots — seems  to  be  toward  the 
extended  synopsis,  the  telling  of  the  con- 
ceived story,  instead  of  toward  the  accept- 
ance of  the  technically  correct  scenario 
script.  And  that  is  logical.  It  takes  only 
an  acquired  skill  to  build  up  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  a  scenario :  that  is  no  more  than 
craftsmanship.  The  making  of  a  plot  is 
the  thing  they  are  ready  to  pay  for ! 

The  mails  of  the  scenario  editors  of  the 
chief  picture-making  companies  are  clogged 
every    day    with    "perfectly    constructed" 


dred-and-odd  other  details  you  can  know 
nothing  about — vary  so  widely  that  the 
building  of  the  scenario  (which  is  nothing 
but  the  working  instructions  to  the  persons 
who  film  the  plot)  can  be  done  more 
skillfully,  seven  times  in  ten,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  scenario  editor  of  that 
particular  company  than  by  an  "outsider." 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Woods  writes  Photoplay 
Magazine  thus: 

"We  have  found,  in  this  studio,  compara- 
tively litte  value  in  elaborately  worked  out 
motion  picture  plays,  and  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  our  production  we  prefer  narra- 
tive stories,  unless  the  writer  can  be  present 
during  the  preparation  of  the  script  for  the 
picture. 

"The  writer  of  a  motion  picture  play 
who  is  unacquainted  with  the  studio  condi- 
tions of  the  company  to  whom  he  has  sub- 
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mitted  his  manuscript,  is  almost  certain  to 
involve  his  story  in  difficulties  which  are 
impossible  to  overcome  if  his  manuscript 
should  be  followed,  and  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  secured.  Each  studio,  no  matter 
where  located,  is  subject  to  local  and  pro- 
duction conditions  that  differ  from  other 
studios.  There  are  many  things  to  consider 
of  which  the  free  lance  picture  story  writer 
must  be  ignorant.  The  types  of  players  to 
portray  certain  characters  must  be  avail- 
able ;  the  settings  or  backgrounds  may  be 
impossible  to  secure,  or  may  be  far 
too  expensive  in  one  studio,  while  they 
might  be  cheaply  had  at  others;  the 
element  of  time  in 
which  the  picture 
must  be  produced 
must  sometimes  en- 
ter into  considera- 
t  i  o  n ;  the  peculiar 
capacity  of  the  di- 
rector to  wdiom  the 
picture  is  assigned, 
must  be  taken  into 
question ;  in  s  h  o  r  t  these 
and  other  conditions  are 
so  numerous  and  impor- 
tant that  when  it  comes  to 
taking  a  script,  no  matter 
how  well  prepared  by  an 
expert  author  who  has 
perhaps  mailed  it  in  from 
a  distance,  and  turning  it 
over  to  a  director  to  pro- 
duce, there  at  once  arise 
necessities  for  making 
changes — and  like  knock- 
ing d  o  w  n  ten-pins,  one 
change  involves  another, 
until  the  script  becomes  a 
tangled  skein  of  thread 
not  easily  unraveled. 

"Of  course  there  may  be  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I 
recall  any  in  our  experience  here.  Our  best 
success  with  outside  writers  who  offer  stories 
to  us  for  sale,  and  who  are  capable  of  pre- 
paring working  scripts,  lias  been  when  the 
author  could  confer  with  the  director  and 
our  scenario  and  production  departments 
during  the  preparation  of  the  manuscript. 
In  each  of  such  cases  the  result  has  been 
excellent.  The  author  has  been  satisfied 
and  aided  in  the  development  of  his  story, 
while  the  director  has  not  been  given  the 
opportunity  or  incentive  to  make  any  radical 


changes,  such  as  are  often  complained  of 
by  motion  picture  playwrights. 

"Although  we  have  a  considerable  staff 
of  writers  in  our  scenario  department,  we 
are  always  desirous  of  securing  good  stories 
from  outside.  If  we  buy  so  little,  it  is  be- 
cause out  of  the  mass  of  material  that  is 
being  constantly  offered  we  find  so  little 
that  is  adaptable  to  our  peculiar  wants. 
Everything  we  receive  is  carefully  read,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  somewhere  a  diamond 
in  the  rough ;  occasionally  we  find  one,  but 
not  often. 

"In  order  that  photoplay 
writers  may  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of 
stories  we  mostly  desire,  I 
will  say  that  first  they  should 
consider  the  peculiar  quali- 
ties of  the  stars  attached  to 
our  studio.  These  stars  and 
leading  people  at  present  are 
as  follows :  De  Wolf  Hop- 
per, Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mae 
Marsh  and  Bobby  Harron, 
Lillian  Gish,  Dorothy  Gish 
and  Owen  Moore,  Norma 
Talmadge,  Wilfred  Lucas, 
Tully  Marshall,  Seena 
Owen.  Fay  Tincher,  Bessie 
Love,  Olga  Grey,  and  Con- 
stance Talmadge.  Usuallv 
two  or  three  of  these  plavers 
may  appear  in  one  picture. 
You  will  perceive  that  the 
ingenue  star  predominates, 
and  we  are  therefore  always 
in  need  of  stories  m  which 
the  young  girl  is  the  princi- 
pal character.  Our  require- 
ments for  Mr.  Hopper  and 
Mr.  Fairbanks  are  quite 
obvious,  as  their  peculiar 
qualifications  are  too  well  known  to  re  juire 
explanation. 

"The  next  point  for  the  author  to  con- 
sider is  the  theme  of  the  story.  Each  story 
should  have  an  idea  in  it  greater  than  merelv 
an  interesting  series  of  events.  It  should 
have  a  central  thought  or  purpose,  not  nec- 
essarily heavy.  I  do  not  think  the  public 
likes  to  think  that  it  is  being  preached  to, 
or  obviously  taught ;  these  elements  in  a 
story  should  be  incidental.  Generally 
speaking,  the  author  should  endeavor  to  so 
construct  his  story  that  when  the  picture  is 
shown  on  the  screen  it  will  cause  the  specta- 
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tars  to  low  or  halo  the  characters  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  therefore  rare  what  ma) 
happen  t©  them  as  the  story  unfolds.  It 
has  been  my  experience  that  tragic  and  de- 
pressing stories  have  no  popular  appeal, 
although  they  may  be  artistically  superior. 

"Historical  or  'period'  stories  are  not 
especially  desirable,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  costuming  and  settings.  We 
might,  however,  accept  stories  that  come 
under  this  class,  if  they  have  sufficient  at- 
tractiveness ;  hut  as  a  general  rule  we  prefer 
modern  dramas,  comedy 
dramas,  or  melodramas. 

"One  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  considera- 
tion of  outside  stories  has 
been  the  idea  among  the 
authors  who  have  sub- 
mitted their  material,  that 
they  must  give  us  tremen- 
dous subjects  that  would 
require  fortunes  to  pro- 
duce. Owing  to  Mr.  Grif- 
fith's great  reputation — 
especially  since  his  pro- 
duction of  'The  Birth  of 
a  Nation' — a  great  many 
writers,  among  them  some 
of  the  best  in  the  country, 
are  eager  to  duplicate  that 
epoch-making  motion  pic- 
ture. You  can  very  well 
understand  that  such 
stories  are  scarcely  ever 
possible  for  us  to  consider. 
It  took  Mr.  Griffith  more 
than  a  year  from  the  time 
he  decided  to  produce 
'The  Birth  of  a  Nation' 
and  commenced  the  pre- 
liminary preparation  until 
it  was  finished.  He  has 
been  at  work  on  his  pres- 
ent picture  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any 
picture  he  may  make  can 
be  finished  in  less  than  a  year's  time.  There 
is  only  one  D.  W.  Griffith — at  least  up  to 
the  present  time.  And  if  there  were  an- 
other, and  we  had  him  among  our  staff  of 
directors,  we  could  not  produce  pictures  of 
that  character  or  quality  in  five  reels  and 
on  a  weekly  program.  Mr.  Griffith  merely 
supervises  Fine  Arts  productions  in  a  gen- 
eral way.     The  actual  work  of  the  produc- 
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tion  itself  must  necessarily  he  in  the 
immediate  hands  of  our  staff  of  producing 
directors,  with  the  assistance  and  co-op 

tion  of  our  scenario  and  producing  depart- 
ments.    While,  therefore,  we  are  glad  to 

have  big  subjects,  we  would  caution  writers 
not  to  treat  them  in  anything  like  the 
magnificent  way  in  which  they  would  ex- 
pect to  see  a  'Birth  of  a  Nation'  produced." 

'"THE  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  H.  R. 
*■    Durant  of   Famous  Players: 

"With  interest  in  the 
motion  picture  increasing 
steadily,  and  particularly 
in  the  motion  picture  plot 
and  story,  advice  to 
photoplay  authors  can  be 
found  in  numberless 
^newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, not  to  mention 
those  publications  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  films. 
This  advice,  however,  on 
the  whole  is  general,  and 
any  plan  to  give  authors 
specific  information  as  to 
the  various  markets  for 
their  wares  should  be  of 
help  not  only  to  the 
author  but  to  the  motion 
picture  manufacturer  as 
well. 

"Briefly,  we  are  at 
present  purchasing  only 
ideas  for  five-reel  feature 
pictures  which  are  Ameri- 
can in  setting,  which  deal 
with  modern  characters 
and  conditions,  and 
which,  above  all,  are 
original  in  theme  and 
contain  a  big  underlying 
proposition  or  motive,  the 
whole  cemented  by  a 
strong  love  interest.  The 
leading  role  must  suit  one 
of  our  women  stars — 
Mary  Pickford,  Marguerite  Clark,  Pauline 
Frederick,  et  cetera.  Society  and  comedy 
dramas  are  particularly  desired. 

"Writing  a  five-reel  feature  is  not.  by 
any  means,  a  simple  task.  You  will  more 
readily  realize  this  fact  when  you  stop  to 
consider  that  the  film  of  a  five-reeler  is 
approximately  one  mile  in  length,  contains 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  scenes,  and  consumes  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes  on  the  screen. 

"In  other  words,  the  plot  must  be  re- 
plete with  entertaining  situations,  the  char- 
acters must  be  human  beings,  and  the  sus- 
pense and  denouement  must  be  so  handled 
by  the  action  that  the  audience  will  be  in- 
terested up  to  the  last  foot  of  film.  Merely 
a  series  of  incidents  or  episodes  in  the  life 
of  a  character  or  group  of  characters  is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  a  logical  progres- 
sion of  events  leading  up  to  the  one  big 
climax  of  the  picture. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  fully  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  successful  novels  as 
written  are  unsuitable  for  feature  material. 
Why?  Mainly  because  they  do  not  contain 
sufficient  action.  And  for  this  reason  fiction 
authors  of  wide  reputation  fail  continually 
as  photoplay  authors — they  do  not  under- 
stand that  words  and  atmosphere,  charac- 
terization and  description,  do  not  spell 
screen  action. 

"In  writing  a  five-reel  feature  plot  very 
much  the  same  procedure  might  be  em- 
ployed as  in  planning  a  five-part  magazine 
serial.  Magazine  editors  and  authors  know 
the  importance  of  the  'curtain'  at  the  end 
of  each  instalment — the  dramatic  scene 
split  in  two,  followed  by  the  usual  'To  Be 
Continued'  notice,  which  rouses  the  interest 
and  curiosity  of  the  reader  to  the  extent  of 
purchasing  the  next  issue — and  authors 
should  recognize  the  equal  importance  of 
big  scenes  and  situations  in  the  picture 
plot.  Conflict,  struggle,  tense  moments, 
amusing  incidents  to  relieve  the  monotony 
— that  is  what  the  picture-goer  wants  to 
see  in  the  neighborhood  'movie'  theatre,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  to  supply. 

"What  sort  of  material  do  we  not  want? 
you  ask. 

"We  are  not  interested  in  stories  dealing 
in  any  way  with  war — the  public  has  been 
surfeited  with  this  phase  of  history  through 
the  newspapers.  Nor  are  we  buying  ideas 
which  have  to  do  with  labor  problems,  poli- 
tics, or  dual  roles.  We  are  not  in  the  mar- 
ket for  costume  plays  or  plots  which  are 
foreign  as  to  locale,  atmosphere  and  char- 
acters. We  do  not  desire  ideas  in  which 
drugs,  liquor  or  vice  play  a  conspicuous 
part ;  and  at  the  present  writing  we  are 
not  buying  stories  calling  for  male  stars. 
Plots  which  have  an  unpleasant  ending  do 
not  appeal  to  us.  The  faith  of  the  world 
is  that  everything  is  going  to  come  out  all 


right  in  the  end;  so  why  not  stick  to  this 
theory  in  the  motion  picture? 

"Now  as  regards  the  form  in  which  to 
submit  material :  Do  not  send  us  complete 
working  scripts  of  your  plots — that  is,  the 
technical  scenario1  which  maps  out  the  ac- 
tion scene  by  scene.  All  we  ask  for  is  a 
detailed  synopsis,  two  or  three  thousand 
words  in  length,  outlining  the  story.  Our 
working  scenarios  are  prepared  in  our  own 
office  by  masters  in  this  art,  for  experience 
has  taught  us  that  scripts  from  the  average 
photoplaywright,  who  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing of  studio  conditions  and  the  limitations 
of  the  camera,  are  worthless  as  such.  Also, 
please  do  not  submit  plays,  books  or  com- 
plete manuscripts  of  novels  or  novelettes, 
as  we  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through 
them.  Send  us  only  synopses,  and  if  we 
are  then  interested,  we  may  ask  for  the 
play  or  book,  provided  the  story  exists  in 
either  of  these  forms. 

"Unavailable  ideas  are  usually  returned 
within  a  week  after  their  receipt,  but  occa- 
sionally we  become  deluged  with  scripts  and 
are  unable  to  adhere  to  diis  plan.  Plots 
which  have  possibilities  are  held  for  further 
consideration.  In  any  event,  we  do  our 
best  to  render  decisions  within  a  fortnight 
at  the  latest,  and  we  pay  the  market  price 
immediately  upon  acceptance. 

"Authors  should  know  that  familiarity 
with  the  scenario  market  is  half  of  the 
photoplaywright's  game.  To  mail  scripts 
blindly  to  the  film  manufacturers,  regard- 
less of  their  requirements,  is  the  height  of 
foolishness.  While  you  are  peddling  your 
plot  at  random,  a  wiser  scenario  author 
may  be  writing  the  same  general  idea  for 
some  particular  market,  with  the  result  that 
he  beats  you  to  it  and  your  plot  is  rendered 
worthless. 

"You  can't  sell  a  mowing  machine  to  a 
butcher,  nor  a  single-reel  picture  to  a  com- 
pany that  produces  only  five-reel  features. 
Watch  the  trade  publications  and  learn  the 
specific  needs  of  die  film  manufacturers. 
Then  offer  your  goods  to  the  proper  market 
and  you  are  certain  to  get  results,  provided, 
of  course,  your  stuff  is  salable. 

"In  conclusion,  writers  should  know  that 
if  an  idea  will  not  make  a  good  novel  of 
70.000  words  or  a  good  four-act  play  for 
the  legitimate  stage  when  worked  out  prop- 
erly, the  same  idea  is  not  big  enough  for  a 
five-reel  photoplay.  This  is  an  important 
thine  to  consider.      That  authors  are  not 
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considering  it  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  mass  of  materia]  which  is  sob 

mined  to  us  we  purchase  only  one-half  of 
/vr  cut.'" 

pOLONEL  JASPER  EWING  BRA- 
^  DY'S  letter  of  reply  follows: 

"The  Vitagraph  is  in  the  market  for 
good  one-reel  comedies,  and  three,  lour  and 
five  reel  drama-.  We  do  not  want  COStume 
stuff,  and  a  military  play  would  have  to  be 
of  sterling  worth  to  get  a  hearing.  If  the 
various  authors  and  would-be  authors  would 
send  a  commonsense  synopsis  with  their 
scripts  they  would  get  a  great  deal  quicker 
consideration. 

"I  make  it  a  point  never  to  hold  a  script 
longer  than  a  week  at  the  most.  I  know 
this  has  not  always  been  the  case,  but  it  is 
now  and  will  continue  as  long  as  I  am  in 
charge  of  the  scenario  department.  My 
theory  is  that  an  author  honors  us  when  he 
or  she  sends  us  a  script.  Perhaps  their  liv- 
ing depends  on  their  writings.  If  that  is  so, 
it  is  but  right  that  they  should  have  prompt 
action,  either  for  or  against.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  a 


company  can  hold  a  script  as  long  as  it 
pleases  and  pay  for  it  when  it  pleases.  Good 

scripts  are  too  scarce  to  have  any  foolish- 
ness along  these  lines. 

"Comedies  are  the  hardest  things  to  get — ■ 

good,  bright  one-reelers  with  a  story  run- 
ning through  their  foolery.  1  want  stuff 
for  frank  Daniels,  Billy  Dangman  and 
Ilughie  Mack,  and  the  Vitagraph  will  pay 
well  for  them. 

"Some  days  we  receive  as  high  as  three 
and  four  hundred  scripts,  and  many  times 
not  one  is  found  acceptable.  After  a  big 
murder  case  or  some  startling  crime  the 
mails  are  overburdened  with  scripts  dealing 
with  it  in  every  conceivable  form.  I  won- 
der if  the  public  do  not  realize  we  are  onto 
our  jobs,  and  that  our  staff  writers  are  look- 
ing for  such  things? 

"The  necessity  for  the  trained  scenario 
writer  is  here — but  he  has  not  reached  the 
top  of  his  earning  power.  That  time  is 
coming — and  coming  with  the  speed  of  a 
prairie  fire — which,  you  will  admit,  is  some 
speed.  It  takes  a  peculiar  combination  to 
make  a  good  scenario  writer,  and  few  have 
the  necessary  qualifications." 


TIGGS'   CORNERS   GAZETTE 


A.   BURSTEIN,  Editor 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  their  daily 
noon  meeting  over  the  feed  store,  decided — 
between  pinochles — to  have  motion  pictures 
made  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  Tiggs' 
during  the  past  30  years.  The  first  picture 
will  show  Concertina  Avenue  in  1885,  when  it 
contained  but  thirteen  houses,  mostly  wooden, 
since  torn  down,  and  the  next  will  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  additions  since  that  time,  of 
the  four  dwelling  houses,  the  garage,  and  the 
three  story  skyscraper  apartments,  Tiggs'  Cor- 
ners' crowning  glory.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
suggest  how  they  are  to  take  the  pictures  of 
1885. 


Sol  Leggo  is  displaying  a  nicely  polished 
shingle  in  front  of  his  new  theatre  which  will 
be  completed  when  the  City  engineers  get 
around  to  make  the  needed  electrical  connec- 
tions, or  later.  It  is  the  same  shingle  which 
Sol  regularly  applies  to  his  son  Davie's  pants, 
when  the  latter  is  in  need  of  parental  correc- 
tion. Sol  has  named  it  "The  National  Board 
of   Censorship." 


The  Calf  County  Weekly  Liberator,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  many  others,  has  determined  to 
issue    a    motion    picture    section    each    week. 


They  expect  an  early  circulation  of  several 
thousands  composed  largely  of  exchanges  with 
the  small-fry  movie  periodicals.  The  only 
drawback  to  the  plan  is  that  the  Liberator  press 
may  be  unable  to  increase  its  output  as  fast 
as  the  number  of  exchanges  grows. 


So  great  was  the  crowd  waiting  to  see 
Charlie  Chaplin's  fifth  last  S.  N.  A.  release, 
that  a  line  was  formed  along  the  fence  with  the 
Mayor  and  constable  in  charge.  Lily  Shorttry, 
after  waiting  over  'an  hour,  found  herself  be- 
fore the  ticket  window  entirely  surrounded  by 
men,  and  without  the  necessary  change  in  her 
hand.  She  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
line,  remove  the  money  from  where  it  was  con- 
tained, and  then  start  at  the  end  of  the  line 
again. 


The  Management  of  the  Nickel-Odeon 
apologizes  for  its  failure  to  present  a  show  to 
its  patrons  last  Wednesday  night.  The  films 
were  shipped  by  mail,  but  our  esteemed  and 
diligent  postmaster,  fearing  lest  some  regula- 
tion concerning  the  mailing  of  inflammable 
material  had  been  broken,  decided  to  investi- 
gate, and  applied  a  lighted  match  to  the  films. 


Lost  in  Chicago's  Wilds 


BUT  LATER  THE  ARTIST  AND  ONE  OTHER 
FOUND  BESSIE  EYTON,  FAR  ON  A  LONE 
PRAI-REE,  UNDER  THE   COOPER-HEWITTS 


The  Eyton  awaits 
an  optic  cue  all 
dressed  up  in  the 
things  they  wore 
about  "Crisis"  time. 


Penned  by  Say  ford; 
Pencilled   by    Bryn 


IN     Heaven's 
name !"   said  the 
Editor  genially. 
'Aren't  you   ever  go- 
ing   to    get    me    that 
Bessie    Eyton    inter- 
view?   Don't    you 
know  as  well   as   I 
that   the    Magazine 
goes    to    press — " 
^"But— "  said  I— 
"But    nothing." 
said   the    Editor, 
less       genially. 
"Today's      the 
deadline." 

And    presently 

through    slanting 

sheets  of  rain. 

telephones    having 

been  manipulated 

with    e  m  p  h  a  s  i  s, 

came      The      Artist 

who  was  to  go  with 

The   Man  Who  Was 

to    Take    Him    Along. 

On  a  sunshiny  day  one 

must  allow  oneself  (and 

Artist-)    nine    hours 


SQurie 
athomein-THe'^- 

OCEAbt       v     s 
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and  a  multitude  of  minutes  to  get  by  street 
car  to  the  Selig  Polyscope  studios,  which 
are   situate   somewhere   in   the   district    of 

Chicago  upon  a  prairie  where  the  souls  of 
dead  Indians  arc  said  to  come  and  dance 
weirdly  in  the  mooninist.  On  a  rain-sod- 
den day  it  takes  much  longer.  1  do  not 
know  why  this  is  so,  but  it  is  so. 

Interlude.  Arrival.  Introductions.  Inter- 
lude while  Mis^  Eyton,  wearing  the  bcruf- 
tles  of  Civil  War  days,  harks  to  the  voice 
of  Colin  Campbell  and  steps  daintily  into 
a  camera  scene  of  "The  Crisis." 

"She  has,"  said  The  Artist  judicially,  "a 
voice  as  of  velvet  robes  stirred  softly  by  the 
breeze  at  dusk." 

"So!"  said  I  to  myself.  "Here  is  a  two- 
way  Artist.  I  must  presently  hand  him 
something  back,  or  he  will  overrun  my 
job." 

And  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  re- 
plied : 

"She  has  the  grace  of  movement  of  a 
freed  leaf  in  June  breasting  a  scented 
zephyr.     She — " 

The  Artist  eyed  me  suspiciously.  "Where 
did  you  crib  that  stuff?"  he  said. 

With  dignity  I  answered :  "That  is  in- 
sult added  to  falsification.  I  looked  at  her 
— and  made  it  up." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  said  The  Artist 
coldly. 

"George !"  cried  Colin  Campbell  to  a 
shock-haired,  gray  garbed  man  of  staunch 
bulk  and  no  great  height  who  stood  beside 
a  snowy  Southern  dinner  table  under  the 
great  swing  of  twenty  Cooper- Hewitts  and 
faced  into  the  battery  of  carbon  stand- 
lights  whose  brilliance  is  more  fearful  than 
the  sear  of  white-hot  steel.  "Right  there — 
now — where  you  stand !  Age  ten  years  in 
ten  seconds !" 

"See !"  I  said  to  The  Artist.  "The  crags 
of  his  face  are  crumbling  under  the  blows 


of  lime.  liis  shoulders  droop 
under  the  Mantle  of  Age,  whose 
fringes  are  Death." 

"I  quit,"  said  The  Artist.  "You 
attend  to  your  part  of  this  business, 
and   I'll  attend  to  mine." 

I  was  immensely  flattered,  and 
outwardly  unconcerned.  I  had 
taught  the  beggar  his  place. 

"Miss  Eyton  off!"  called  the  di- 
rector, and  the  fair  lady  came  and 
stood  with  us,  and  we  talked. 

"U'S  that  is  quite  true,"  she 
said.  "California  is  my  native 
state  and  this  is  the  first  time  in 
all  my  life  I  have  been  out  of  it. 
And  oh,  I  am  so  tired  of  the  dirt 
and  noise  of  your  wonderful 
streets  !  In  California  I'd  a  bunga- 
low— and  my  motor  car.  Here  I 
live  in  a  little  apartment — and  ride 
in  the  street  cars.  Every  one  in 
the  pictures  out  there,  no  matter 
how  poor,  seems  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford a  motor." 

"  lAi-fonf—  ?"  said  The  Artist. 
"Surely,  surely — " 

"Ah,  no!  no!  I  didn't,  really! 
I  never  pun.  But  we  got  perfectly 
lost,  Miss  Lambert  and  I,  our  first 
day  in  Chicago.  I  don't  know 
how  many  street  cars  you  have  in 
this  great  big  town,  but  I  know  we 
rode  on  every  one  of  them  before 
we  found  our  way  out  here  to  the 
studio." 

Bessie  Eyton  entered  moving 
pictures  in  1910,  and  rose  rapidly 
in  the  profession.  Notably  she 
has  played  Helen  in  "The  Spoil- 
ers," and  now  is  starring  as 
Virginia  Carvel  in  "The  Crisis." 
She  is  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman and  swimmer. 
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Wanted  More  Room 

LITTLE  Willie  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  wedding  and  the 
scene  at  the  altar,  but  he  could  hardly  contain 
himself  when  the  film  bride,  suddenly  discov- 
ering that  she  was  marrying  the  wrong  man, 
dashed  out  of  the  church. 

William  pondered  the  situation  a  moment, 
then   turned   to  his   mother   with : 
"So  darn  crowded  she  had  to  leave." 

M.  B.  Coe,  Flint,  Mich. 

8 
None  Colder 

PROMISED  sufficient  funds  to  take  him  to 
a  movie  show,  six-year-old  Johnnie  under- 
took a  trip  to  the  drug  store  for  some  cold 
cream   for  his  big  sister. 

He  returned  with  a  carton  of  ice  cream  and 
sister    waxed    indignant. 

"Well,  that's  the  coldest  cream  they  got" 
was    Johnnie's    alibi. 

Mrs.   Frank   Mazur,   Chicago,  IU. 

£> 
Register  Sudden  Death 

AN  elderly  woman  and  a  little  girl  entered 
and  took  seats  well  front.  A  picture  of  a 
fast-running  train  showed  on  the  screen,  and 
as  it  flashed  by  the  lights  in  the  theater  went 
out  and  the  screen  faded  from  sight. 

"I  wonder  what's  the  matter?"  the  elderly 
woman    murmured    uneasily. 

"Why,  grandma,  I  guess  the  camera  man 
got  runned  over,"  piped  her  small  companion 
shrilly. 

Leonard  Richardson,  Ennnitsburg,  Md. 

A  Reasonable  Protest 

HE  was  only  five,  but  his  eyes  never  once 
wandered    from    the    picture    during    the 
whole  of  Theda  Bara's  interpretation  of  "The 
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Serpent."  Loud  were  his  protests  when  his 
mother  rose  to  go.  And  as  she  dragged  him 
down  the  aisle  the  whole  house  heard  his  des- 
pairing wail: 

"But  mother — mother ! — I  didn't  see  the 
snake  yet !" 

Lcc  Chappclcar,  Toledo,  O. 

• 
How  About  the  'Wake  ? 

LITTLE  Jimmie  sat  with  his  mother  drink- 
ing in  "The  Lily  of  Poverty  Flat."  The 
last  part  shows  a  man  dying.  The  picture 
slowly  dissolved,  and  the  screen  flashed  "Good 
Night."  Out  on  the  sidewalk  Jimmie  stopped 
abruptly,  and  looking  up  sadly  into  her  face 
said: 

"Mother,  isn't  anybody  going  to  stay  to  that 
man's  funeral?" 

Clyde  G.  Hair,  Pipestone,  Minn. 

• 
Dead  ?     Not  Friend  Hamby  ! 

"TV/ELL,  our  old  friend  Hamby  has  joined 

W    the  great,  silent  majority." 

"What !  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  Hamby's 
dead?" 

"Oh,  no ;  he's  left  the  stage  for  the  movies." 
George  Oakes,  Eloise.  Mich. 

A  Cruel  Preventive 

THE  two  girls  sitting  in  the  row  in  front 
of  me  were  criticizing  the  actions  of  the 
lovers  on  the  screen.  The  hero  and  his  heroine 
had  embraced  and  kissed  each  other  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  finally  wound  up  with  a  long 
soul-kiss. 

First  girl — Aren't  they  the  mushy  things ! 
Second  girl — It's  sickening!     They  ought  to 
make   them  eat  onions   before  they  do  these 
love  scenes. 

Jack  Mochar,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


The  Romance  of  a  Great  lnherltan<  e  Renount  <-<i. 
Played  Out  over  .\  Wide  ^rea  bj  Menol  Bold 
type  and  ■>  Vivid  Woman  Whom  Fate  Pursues. 


A  MILLION  A  MINUTE 

By  Jerome  Shorey 

Produced  by  Quality  Pictures  Corporation  (Metro) 


ETIENNE!" 
The  agonized  cry  of  a  heart- 
broken woman  halted  the  fashion- 
able wedding  party  as  it  emerged 
from  the  church,  where  Dagniar  Lorraine, 
a  few  minutes  before,  had  become  the  bride 
of  Etienne.  Due  de  Reves.  The  woman 
ran  up  the  steps  and  confronted  the  bride- 
groom, hysterically,  holding  a  young  baby 
toward  him. 

"Etienne!  For  the  love  of  God!  I  do 
not  care,  for  myself  ;  my  heart  is  dead.  But 
you  will  not  abandon  our  child  !  Tell  me. 
Etienne,  you  will  not !" 

In  horror  Dagmar  drew  away  from  her 
husband  and  sought  shelter  in  the  protect- 
ing arms  of  her  faithful  friend  Fanchette. 
The  Duke  clenched  his  fists  and  looked  at 
the    intruder,    while    there    came    over    his 


features  an  expression  so  terrifyingly  cruel 
that  the  woman  trembled  and  Stepped  back. 
Dagmar  shuddered.  The  Duke's  glance 
was  at  once  a  confession  and  a  threat.  In 
an  instant  he  recovered  his  suavity,  and 
turned  toward  his  bride  with  a  smile. 

"The  woman  is  mad,"  he  said,  but  his 
voice  trembled  in  spite  of  himself.  "It  is 
a  case  for  the  police." 

His  words  aroused  the  woman  to  a  frenzy. 
Handing  her  baby  to  a  friend,  she  flung 
herself  upon  the  Duke,  threw  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of 
protest  and  appeal. 

"Come,  Fanchette  I"  Dagmar  whis- 
pered.    "We  must  escape." 

Before  the  Duke  could  release  himself 
and  follow  they  had  slipped  through  the 
crowd,    hailed    a   passing    taxicab,   dodged 
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into  a  side  street. 
and  eluded  all  pos- 
sible pursuit.  Fan- 
chette  directed  the 
driver  to  her  own 
home.  There  they 
would  be  safe  until 
they  could  decide 
upon  their  course. 
Once  in  that 
haven,  Dagmar's 
courage  failed,  and 
she  sobbed  in  the 
arms  of  her  friend 
— she  never  thought 
of  Fanchette  as  a 
servant.  Ever  since 
she  had  come  to 
Paris  to  stu  d  y 
music,  this  sympa- 
thetic woman  had 
been  her  constant 
companion.  The 
adopted  child  of  an 
American  multimil- 
lionaire, Miles 
Quaintance,  a  1  1 
doors  -were  open  to 
her,  but  always  she 
returned  to  Fan- 
chette for  relief 
from  the  bewilder- 
ing whirl  of  gaiety. 
She  had  not  loved 
Etienne,  but  she 
had  been  fasci- 
nated, and  unable, 
like  many  other  and 
less  fortunate 
women,  t  o  resist 
him.  So  finally  she 
gave  way  before  his 
persistent  ardor 
and  consented  to 
become  his  wife. 
Now  w  i  t  h  this 
awful  awakening 
came  a  realization 
that  she  was  almost 
glad  the  dreadful 
scene  had  occurred 
— in  time  to  save 
her.     But  one  thing 

remained  now — to   escape   permanently. 
This  she  could  not  do   if  she  remained  in 
France.     She  must  fly  to  America.     Uncle 
Miles,   as  she  called   her   guardian,   would 


The  woman  is  mad,"  lie  said,  but  liis  voice  trembled 

shield  her.  though  she  recalled  with  a  touch 
of  shame  that  he  had  warned  her  she  must 
not  marry  a  foreigner.     That  was  the  one 
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I  low   die   would  be 

able    to   break    the 

news    she    did     not 

know,    hut    she    fell 

that  he  alone  in  all 
t  h  e  world  could 
save  her  from  the 
consequences  of  her 
mistake. 

And  so,  while 
the  Due  de  Reves 
combed  Paris  for 
his  missing  bride, 
she  and  Fanchette 
were  already  on 
their  way  to  Havre 
to  catch  a  ship  sail- 
ing for  New  York 
the   following  day. 

IN  a  little  camp  a 
few  miles  up  the 
river  from  Kim- 
berley  in  the  South 
African  diamond 
region,  two  men  sat 
discussing  a  bundle 
of  documents  winch 
the  younger  o  f 
them  had  been 
reading  aloud. 
This  younger  man, 
Stephen  Quaint- 
ance,  after  years  of 
struggle  had  dis- 
covered a  valuable 
mine,  and  sold  out 
for  a  fortune  to  the 
great  Kimberley 
Syndicate.  T  h  e 
other,  whose  quest 
was  ever  for  adven- 
ture and  not  for 
wealth,  was  Tim- 
othy O'Farrell,  a 
newspaper  corre- 
spondent and  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  He 
had  been  chumming 
with  Quaintance 
for  more  than  a 
year,  had  helped 
him  through  several 
tight  places,  and  was  now  devoting  his 
restriction  he  had  placed  upon  her  when  energies  to  combating  Quaintance's  de- 
he  permitted  her  to  come  to  Paris  to  study.  termination  to  divide  the  fortune  between 
She  had  not   even   vet  dared   to   tell   him.      them.     It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these 


in  spite  of  himself.     "It  is  a  case  for  the  police." 
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That  evening  as  Dagmar  stood  at  a  window,  she 
was  startled  at  the  siglit  of  a  skulking  figure. 

interminable  debates  that  a  courier  arrived 
with  a  package  of  legal  documents,  post- 
express  from  America. 

"So    that    old    devil,    Miles    Quaintance. 
lias  trone  to  his  reward."  Quaintance  mused. 


"Well,  I'm  glad  I  never  met  him.  You 
see.  Tim,  it  was  this  man.  my  uncle,  who 
was  responsible  for  my  coming  to  Africa. 
My  mother  told  me  a  story,  just  before  she 
died,  that  left  me  unable  to  trust  myself 
in  the  same  country  with  him.  He  and  his 
brother,  my  father,  were  rivals  for  my 
mother's  love,  and  Miles  persecuted  my 
parents  incessantly  to  get  his  revenge.  He 
ruined  my  father,  who  died  of  sheer  worry 
soon  after  I  was  born,  and  then  he  drove 
my  mother  into  poverty.  Xow.  just  before 
his  death,  he  has.  in  a  conscience-stricken 
moment,  taken  this  freakish  step  to  atone. 
It  seems  that  if  I  will  only  marry  his  ward 
Miss  Dagmar  Lorraine,  by  midnight  of 
May  31  next,  we  will  inherit  his  ten  mil- 
lions; if  I  don't,  the  whole  thing  goe- 
charity.  Well — -thank  the  Lord  I  don't 
need  his  dirty  money !  So  that  simplifies 
things." 

O'Farrell  mused  a  few  moments. 

"But  what  about  the  girl?"  he  suggested. 
"Perhaps  she's  not  so  fortunately  situated." 

"I  hadn't  thought  of  that."  Quaintance 
admitted. 

As  they  sat  there,  puzzling  over  the  prob- 
lem, a  seemingly  empty  canoe  floated  down 
the  river  toward  their  camp.  They  hurried 
down  the  bank,  put  out  in  their  own  boat. 
and  stopped  it.  It  was  a  fearful  sight  that 
greeted  them.  The  body  of  a  white  man. 
cut  and  slashed  by  native  spears,  his  fea- 
tures unrecognizable,  lay  in  the  bottom  of 
the  drifting  boat. 

"There's  nothing  left  but  to  bury  him.  I 
suppose."  O'Farrell  remarked. 

"Wait!"  Quaintance  exclaimed.  "This 
is  a  heaven-sent  answer.  He  shall  be 
Stephen  Quaintance." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I'll  put  my  papers  in  his  pockets  and 
let  him  drift  down  to  Kimberley.  The 
word  of  his  death  will  be  sent  back  to  New 
York  and  that  will  release  the  girl,  break 
tlie  diabolical  will,  and  straighten  every- 
thing. Come.  Tim.  rechristen  me — you 
writer  fellow  !  Give  me  a  name  for  a  new- 
man." 

"You've  done  it  yourself — A.  Newman 
— what  better  would  you  want?" 

"Good.  And  now.  off  to  America.  I 
can't  stay  here  after  I'm  dead.  Come  with 
me.  Tim.  and  let's  see  if  we  can't  dig  up  an 
adventure  on  Broadway." 

So  it  was  settled,  and  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate   was    once   more   sent   drifting 
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down  the  stream     "Why,  it's  Stephen  Quaintance,"  she  said,   "the  man  ivho   she  felt  for  Miles 
Bu1      j,      „  e  y  e  r  Will  lose  millions  became  he  cannot  marry  me."  Quaintance      was 

reached   Kimberley. 


A  few  miles  farther 
on  it  was  again  discovered,  this  time  by 
an  outlaw.  John  Seager,  wanted  in  a  dozen 
places  for  various  crimes  of  varying  magni- 
tude. With  bulging  eyes  he  read  the 
Quaintance  documents,  learned  of  the  for- 
tune waiting  in  America,  apparently  for 
the  dead  man.  discovered  that  Quaintance 
was  unknown  in  America,  having  been  ab- 
sent so  many  years,  and  in  a  few  hours 
was  bound  for  Cape  Town,  where  it  would 
be  a  simple  matter  to  raise  funds  for  his 
purpose  with  this  complete  identification. 
Thus  another  Stephen  Quaintance  set  out 
on  the  trail  of  the  ten  millions  which  the 
real  Stephen  had  spurned. 

YY/TIKX  Dagmar,  Duchesse  de  Reves, 
arrived  in  America,  and  learned  of 
her  guardian's  death  and  the  terms  of  his 
will  from  his  lawyer.  Samuel  Kraft,  she 
was  in  a  quandary.     What  little  affection 


destroyed  by  the  freakish  testament.  He 
always  had  been  kind  to  her,  and  yet  there 
was  something  sinister  about  the  man  that 
repelled  her.  She  was  not  without  funds, 
for  he  had  been  extremely  generous  in  his 
lifetime,  and  she  was  not  extravagant,  so 
with  what  money  she  had,  and  certain 
bonds  she  had  left  on  deposit  in  a  bank  in 
Paris,  the  future  for  some  time  was  pro- 
vided for.  What  she  missed  was  the  sense 
of  protection  he  could  have  given  her.  Still, 
she  believed  that  in  America  she  was  safe 
from  her  husband.  So  with  Fanchette  she 
rented  a  little  house  a  short  distance  out 
of  town,  bought  a  small  automobile,  sent 
an  order  to  Paris  to  sell  her  bonds,  and 
prepared  to  enjoy  life  as  much  as  possible. 
After  all.  she  was  free — that  was  the  prin- 
cipal thing. 

But  she  had  not  reckoned  with  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Duke.  Whatever  he  may 
have    been,    he    was    completely    infatuated 
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So  they  stood  there  in  silence,  and  heard  the  little  clock  tick  off  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  »ii>u<tc. 


w  i  t  h  his  American 
bride,  and  this  infatua- 
tion was  only  stimu- 
lated by  her  flight,  the 
course  of  which  he 
soon  discovered 
through  detectives.  Ac- 
companied by  his  valet. 
Jules,  his  efficient  lieu- 
tenant in  many  an  es- 
capade, he  followed  to 
New  York.  Here  the 
trail  was  lost.  For 
greater  security.  Dag- 
mar  had  declined  to 
give  Kraft  her  address, 
and  as  she  was  virtually 
unknown  in  the  city 
the  Duke  was  baffled. 
Still  he  did  not  aban- 
don his  search,  and  one- 
day  Dagmar,  driving 
slowly  d  o  w  n  Fifth 
Avenue  in  her  car.  for 
once  unaccompanied  bv 
Fanchette,  saw  Jule- 
suddenly  dart  out  from 
the  curb  and  leap  into 
the  vacant  seat  beside 
her  before  she  could 
speed  up  and  escape.    - 

"Pardon.  Madame 
la  Duchesse,"  the  valet 
remarked  with  obse- 
quious irony,  "but  my 
master  is  verree,  verree 
anxious  to  see  you." 

"He  is  here  ■ — ■  in 
Xew  York?" 

"Mais  oui,  and  so 
disconsolate.  M  a 

dame." 

"I  will  not  see  him ! 
Tell  him  I  never  want 
to  see  him  again — 
never  !" 

"Let    us     go     some- 
where    that     we     ma\ 
talk."    ]  u  !  e  s    urg 
"Perhaps    we    can   ar 
range   it — you   and    I." 

"What  d  o  y  o  n 
mean?" 

"We  cannot  talk 
here.  Madame.  T.et  us 
go  to  some  cafe." 

Dagmar   drove   to  a 


A  Million  a  Minute 
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small  restaurant,  almosl  deserted  at  that 
hour  of  the  afternoon,  and  there  heard 
fules1  proposition.  It  was  a  verj  simple 
one  -blackmail.  For  ten  thousand  dollars 
he  would  be  silent.  To  this  then-  wore 
two  objections:  the  first,  that  this  was 
a  great  deal  more  than  Dagmar  could 
spare;  the  second,  that  she  did  not  doubt 
that  Jules,  the  money  once  in  his  hands, 
would  break  his  word  and  tell  the  Duke  oi 
his  discovery,  to  gain  a  second  reward. 
Dagmar  protested,  pleaded,  but  Jules  was 
inflexible  in  his  demand.  1 1  is  bullying  tone 
and  sputter  of  broken  English  attracted  the 
attention  of  two  men  sitting  at  a  table 
a  short  distance  away.  They  were  A.  New- 
man and  Timothy  OTarrell.  just  arrived 
in  New  York  from  South  Africa. 

Coincidence?  Yes,  but  what  is  life  but 
a  long  series  of  coincidences?  What  has 
seemed  nothing  but  chance  has  altered  the 
course  of  thousands  of  lives,  and  even  the 
destinies  of  nations.  The  verse  speaks 
truly  : 

shall  be  horn  the  whole  wide  world 
apart. 
And  these  o'er  unknown  seas,  to  unknown 

lands. 
Shall  cross,  escaping  wreck,  defying  death, 

Ami  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 

And  bend  each  wandering  step  to  this  inn- 
end — 

That  one  day,  out  of  darkness,  they  shall 
meet . 

And  read  life's  meaning  in  each  other's 
eyes. 

There  was  fear  in  Dagmar's  eyes,  as  Jules 
became  more  violent,  and  at  length  they 
rested  in  the  strong,  steady  gaze  of 
Stephen's.  Jules  leaned  toward  her,  and 
began  pounding  the  table.  Dagmar  looked 
an  appeal  she  dared  not  speak.  She  could 
see  that  Stephen  was  a  gentleman,  and 
he  could  see  that  she  was  terrorized.  With 
two  steps  he  was  beside  her,  and  placed  a 
heavy  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  Jules. 
The  Duke's  valet  started  to  protest,  but 
Stephen's  fingers  closed  like  a  vise  upon 
his  arm.  Without  a  word  he  slunk  away, 
turning  at  the  door  with  a  snarl. 

"Thank  vou.  so  much."  Dagmar  said. 
simply.  "He — I  knew  him  in  Paris,  and 
he  has  been  annoying  me." 

"May  I  see  you  safely  home?"  Stephen 
asked. 


"No,  thank  you.  My  car  is  outside.  I 
shall  be  all  right." 

Stephen  accompanied  her  to  her  motor, 

but  she  simply  bowed  when  he  handed  her 
his  (aid,  "A.    Newman."  and  did   nol   offei 
to  reveal  her  own  identity.    She  was  grate 
lul,    but    clearly  had   no  desire    to   continue 

the  acquaintance. 

"  rim,"  Stephen  remarked,  when  he  re- 
turned. "I've  got  to  know  that  girl." 

O'Farrell  was  on  the  verge  of  making 
a  bantering  remark,  but  he  noticed  that 
Stephen's  jaws  were  set,  and  that  he  was 
staring  abstractedly  at  the  door.  His 
knowledge  of  men  warned  the  adventurer 
that    this   was   no   subject   for   levity. 

TTHUS  a  triple  search  for  Dagmar  was 
on  foot,  for  Seager  had  arrived,  pre- 
sented his  credentials  and  Kraft's  own  letter 
(to  Stephen)  to  that  lawyer,  and  promised 
him  a  big  fee  if  he  would  lend  his  assistance 
in  bringing  about  the  ten-million-dollar 
wedding.  Soon  they  had  a  detective  agency 
searching  the  city  and  its  environs  for  the 
missing  girl.  The  Duke,  however,  had  in 
his  possession  a  specific  clue,  for  Jules  had 
the  presence  of  mind,  when  Stephen  drove 
him  from  the  restaurant,  to  make  a  note  of 
the  number  of  Dagmar's  automobile. 
Stephen  alone  had  nothing  to  guide  him, 
but  one  morning  he  decided  that  he  would 
buy  a  car  and  drive  up  and  down  the  streets 
of  New  York  until  he  found  the  girl  whose 
features  had  become  indelibly  photographed 
on  his  mind.  He  concluded  that  a  small, 
second-hand  car  would  answer  his  purpose, 
and  scanning  the  automobile  advertisements 
discovered  one  which  was  worded  so  un- 
professionally  that  it  arrested  his  attention. 
The  description  of  the  car,  he  then  noted, 
tallied  exactly  with  the  one  in  which  the 
mysterious  young  woman  had  driven  from 
the  cafe.  Within  an  hour  he  was  at  the 
address  given,  arriving  just  as  Dagmar  was 
preparing  to  go  for  a  drive. 

Dagmar  had  received  word  from  her 
Paris  bankers  that,  owing  to  a  complica- 
tion, it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  come 
in  person  to  attend  to  the  sale  of  her  bonds. 
Her  funds  were  running  low,  and  she  de- 
cided to  sell  her  car  to  provide  money  for 
the  return  to  France.  But  when  the  man 
who  had  befriended  her  in  the  restaurant 
appeared  as  a  purchaser,  it  was  almost  be- 
wildering. Stephen,  however,  was  quite 
casual. 
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"I  understand  you  have  a  car  for  sale." 
he  said. 

"Yes.  This  is  it.  1  >o  you  want  to  buv 
one?" 

"Will  you  give  me  a  trial  spin?''  he 
a-ked. 

She  could  not  well  refuse,  even  had  she 
so  desired.  But  there  was  something  about 
this  tall,  handsome  stranger  that  gave  her 
a  sense  of  security,  and  as  they  drove  along 
through  the  country  roads  their  friendship 
ripened  swiftly.  Always  in  the  background, 
however,  was  the  sinister  figure  of  the 
Duke,  and  from  time  to  time  Dagmar 
would  remember  this  and  reestablish  her 
barrier  of  reserve.  "With  deep  remorse  she 
realized  how  delightful  it  would  have  been 
to  fall  in  love  with  this  Mr.  Newmian.  if 
that  were  not  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

When  the  ride  ended  Stephen  declared 
he  was  quite  satisfied,  and  paid  for  the  car, 
but  said  he  would  leave  it  with  her  for  a 
few  days  until  he  decided  where  to  keep  it. 
Meanwhile  she  was  to  use  it  as  if  it  were 
still  her  own,  he  declared.  He  insisted 
she  should  give  him  another  lesson  in  driv- 
ing it  the  next  afternoon. 

That  evening  as  Dagmar  stood  at  a 
window,  looking  pensively  into  the  moon- 
light, she  was  startled  at  the  sight  of  a 
skulking  figure,  darting  from  the  protecting 
shadow  of  one  tree  to  that  of  another. 
She  watched  for  it  to  reappear,  and  her 
first  suspicion  was  confirmed.    It  was  Jules. 

Quickly  she  called  Fanchette  and  told 
what  she  had  seen.  They  decided  to  leave 
for  France  without  delay,  and  found  that 
a  ship  sailed  the  next  day.  They  hurriedlv 
packed  their  few  necessities,  and  shortly 
after  daybreak  departed,  leaving  the  place 
in  charge  of  a  neighbor.  But  Dagmar 
could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  without 
writing  a  note  to  Newman,  leaving  it  with 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  her  car.  She 
signed  it  "Laura  Andrews."  for  it  was  by 
this  name  she  Avas  known  to  the  few  neigh- 
bors and  the  tradespeople,  in  her  retreat. 
She  merely  told  him  that  a  cablegram  had 
called  her  unexpectedly  to  Paris,  hoped 
she  might  see  him  again  when  she  returned. 
but  added  that  this  might  not  be  for  many 
months.  And  what  she  told  Stephen,  it 
required  no  great  cleverness  for  the  Duke 
and  Seager's  spies  to  learn  for  themselves, 
when  they  found  the  house  deserted. 

So  it  was  not  strange  that,  a  few  days 
later    three    men    unacquainted    with    each 


other,  all  pursuing  the  same  woman  but 
all  with  different  motives,  crossed  the  At- 
lantic on  the  same  ship.  But  though 
Seager,  the  Duke  and  Stephen,  never  had 
come  face  to  face,  one  day  O'Farrell 
grabbed  Stephen's  arm,  and  •  pointing  at 
Seager,  said : 

"Steve — look  at  that  fellow  carefully. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  before?" 

"If  I  ever  did,  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to 
again.     Gad.  what  a  vicious  face !" 

( >Tarrell  was  not  satisfied  and  made  in- 
quiries, which  elicited  an  astonishing  fact. 

"You  may  be  interested  in  knowing. 
Steve,"  he  said,  a  few  hours  later,  "that 
your  friend  with  the  vicious  face  is  Mr. 
Stephen  Quaintance." 

"The  devil  it  is  '." 

"True  for  you.  Steve!  The  devil  it  is. 
but  he's  calling  himself  Quaintance.  I've 
taken  another  look,  and  I  remember  him 
now.  He's  a  rascal,  thief  and  cutthroat 
that  I  saw  kill  a  man  in  cold  blood  in 
Johannesburg  two  years  ago,  only  he  had 
a  stubby  beard  then.  That's  why  I  didn't 
recognize  him  at  once.  You  see,  he's  robbed 
our  friend  in  the  canoe,  and  found  your 
papers." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  he  uses  my  name — 
never  did  think  much  of  it.  But  I'm 
hanged  if  I  want  to  see  him  using  it  to 
persuade  some  innocent  girl  to  marry  him 
to  get  ten  million-." 

"Then  let  me  take  hold  of  his  trail.  The 
minute  we  leave  the  boat  I'll  get  two  or 
three  detectives  to  watch  him  night  and  day. 
and  copper  his  game.  Thank  heaven,  here's 
adventure  again!" 

Dl  T  Stephen's  own  interests  absorbed 
*~^  him  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  His 
chase  was  a  difficult  one.  but  how  difficult 
he  did  not  know.  He  was  looking  for  a 
Miss  Laura  Andrews,  while  Dagmar.  know- 
ing how  futile  it  would  be  to  try  to  hide 
herself  in  Paris,  and  her  business  affairs 
likewise  calling  for  the  use  of  her  proper 
name,  had  taken  apartments  with  Fanchette 
at  the  Hotel  d'Artaille  as  the  Duchesse  de 
Pews.  Stephen  inquired  at  one  hotel  after 
another  for  Miss  Andrews,  visited  all  the 
public  places  where  she  might  be  expected 
to  go,  but  the  weary  days  passed  without 
sign  of  her.  Finally  he  began  to  under- 
stand what  a  hopeless  quest  it  was. 

Seager   was   more   successful.      He   had 
(Continued  on  page  152) 
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NAMELY,  DOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS, 
AND  HI  IH  I.S  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 
HOW  TO  BE  ATHLETIC;  HIS  RL'I  1  5 


By  K.  Owen 


"There  are  only  two  kinds  of  athletes 
that  can  afford  to  disregard  rules — Spanish, 
ai:J  checker-players." — D.  Fairbanks. 

NOT  sotvery  long  ago.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks was  a  Broadway  idol.  All  the 
reg'lah  fellahs  used  to  imitate  his 
walk,  his  gesticulations  and  other 
idiosyncrasies  (this  word  conies  very  highly 
recommended).  Then  he  was  regarded  as 
the  knee  plush  ulster  (this  is  a  well  known 
foreign  phrase)  of  fashionable  masculinity 
and  matinee  idolatrous  femininity  also 
looked  upon  him  with  favor,  and  languorous 
ej  es.  Then  he  was  a  Broadway  star  ;  now  he 
belongs  to  the  world,  because  he  is  "in 
pictures."  Generically  speaking,  he  has 
doffed  his  fine  linen  and  is  wearing  the 
celluloid  collar. 

This  is  an  athletic  age.  Everybody  is 
more  or  less  athletic,  due  largely  to  the 
advertising  propaganda  of  the  athletic- 
underwear  and  corset  manufacturers. 
Those  that  aren't  athletic,  want  to  be,  and 
no  one,  man,  woman  or  child,  can  be  truly 
athletic  without  rules. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  nation,  via  the  ribbons  of  trans- 
parent celluloid,  as  an  athletic  type  worthy 
of  emulation.  There  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  information  as  to  how  he  keeps 


"Always  smile.  It 
won't  hurt  you  and 
may  help  others!" 


himself  in  such  excellent  condition.  The 
situation  demanded  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Fairbanks.     Well,  here  y'are: 

"Mr.  Fairbanks."  said  I.  after  he  had 
crushed  my  typewriter  linger  in  a  spirit  of 
friendly  greeting,    "how   do — " 

"Well,"  came  the  reply  like  the  snap  of 
a  machine  gun.  "it's  nothing  but  rules. 
Everybody  who  desires  to  be  an  athlete 
should  have  rules.  Furthermore  they 
should  be  printed  rules.  There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  athletes  that  can  afford  to 
disregard  rules — Spanish,  and  checker- 
players.  Spanish  athletes  have  attained' 
the  highest  honors  in  their  profession — I 
am  s] leaking  now  of  New  York — with  no 
further  exercise  than  raising  the  right  leg 
six  inches  and  resting  it  on  a  brass  tube  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  day  and 
night. 

"I  do  not  like  to  converse  regarding  my 
own  personality  but  I  can  say  with  all  mod- 
esty that  I  do  keep  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  averse  to  telling 
the  public  just  how  I  do  it.  I  will  proceed 
in  language  that  I  think  even  you  may 
comprehend.  You  can  write  in  a  headline 
here  entitled : 

"HOW  TO  BE  ATHLETIC  LIKE 
ME." 

"First  comes  sleep.     At  least  eight  hours' 
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"Now   then,    how  is    this 
darn  game  going  to  come 
out?"     You  never  can  teU 
ivhen    it's    solitaire 
California  bungalow. 


"0  you  Daddy! 
Hold  still  now  — 
I'm  going  to  walk 
on  your  hat.  "  — 
Fairbanks  with 
son  and  heir-to- 
cheerfulness. 


sleep  is  required.     Or  should  it  be  are  re- 
quired?    Just  fix  it  up  right.      I'm  a  light 
sleeper  myself  and  seldom  require  more  than 
four  or  five.     It  has  been  aptlv  said  that  sleep 
is  nature's  great  hair  restorer. 

"On  arising  in  the  morning,  a  hot  glass  of 
water  should  be  drank.  Better  make  that,  a 
glass  of  hot  water  should  be  drunk.  I  don't 
drink  it  myself  but  it  is  in  the  rules.  'Coffee  is 
very  bad  for  one  striving  to  be  athletic  and  should 
be  eliminated.  I  seldom  drink  more  than  three 
cups  in  the  morning.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
one  should  also  abstain  from  eggs  at  the  matutinal  meal — 
yes,  some  word  that — sounds  kinda  German.  Otherwise 
they  might  lead  to  a  severe  strain — financial. 

"Meats  should  be  eaten  in  moderation  and  not  more 
than  twice  daily.  A' well  cooked  goulash  at  lunch  should 
never  be  served  simultaneously  with  a  New  England 
boiled  dinner. 

"I  cannot  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  matter  of 
alcohol.      It  should  be  shunned  as   a  pestilence.      The 
minute  you  introduce  alcohol  into  the  chemistry  of  the 
body,  as  Jack  London  says,   the  system  begins  to  fight 
till  it  gets  licked.     And  you  ought  to  be  conserving  all 
that  fighting  energy.    Of  course  I  try  not  to  be  unsociable. 
Drinking  alone  is  one  of  the  worst  vices  I  know. 

"Soft  drinks  of  certain  brands  should  also  be  shunned — 
that  is,  one  should  not  try  to  subsist  on  them.     There 
is  only  one  man  in  the  nation  who  ever   became  famous 
because   of   a   soft   drink.      And  he  hasn't   any   more  job 
than  a  rabbit  now. 

"Now    about    tobacco.      It    is    generally   conceded    that 
nicotine'  is  bad  for  the  lungs.     If  one's  lungs  are  weak,  he 
is  weak  all  over.     The  man.  woman  or  child  who  seeks  to 
be  athletic  should  cut   out   the  cigarets.  cigars  and  pipes. 
I'll  cut  out  tobacco  myself  if  my  wife  continues  to  harp 
on  the  subject  of  my  smoking. 

"One   of   the    principal    things    about    athletics    is 
exercise.     There's  no  use  trying  to  be  athletic  with- 
out it.     Ten  minutes  of  gymnastics  when  arising  in 
the  morning  is  usually  sufficient  when  augmented 
bv  walking.     The  exercise  should  be  taken  in  from 
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that  could  be  said  man)  more  rules  thai 
could  be  given.  What  I  have  furnished 
you  are  merelj  the  essentials.  I  know  the) 
are  good  rules  because  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  fellows  who  hav< 
tried  them.    Bui  the  besl  rule 


"A    glass   of   hot   water's    the 

thing  in  the  morning,  an  iced 

orange -ju he  is  belter,  and  a  hot 

chocolate  is  coming  up.'" 


oi  an  open  window,  as  the  1  treat  hill--  of 
fresh  air  is  very  good  for  one.  Automo- 
biles should  be  shunned.  Shunning  them 
is  often  very  good  exercise  in  itself.  What 
I  mean  to  convey,  however,  is  that  when  a 
person  has  a  machine,  he  rides  instead  of 
walks,  thus  1  ii  s  i  n  g 
much  healthful  ex- 
ercise. 

"  T  h  o  s  e    w  h  o 
strive   for   physical 
prowess  often  neg- 
lect     the      mental 
and     spiritual.       A 
half  hour  each  dav 
should  be  devoted  to 
serious  reading — psy- 
chology   and    meta- 
physics,    for     in- 
stance.    You  will 
be     surprised     at 
the    results— just 
as     much     sur- 
prised,   prob- 
ably,    as     I 
would  be. 

"T  here     is 
m  uch    more 

"Once  in  awhile 
we  wear  a  flower 
on  our  coat  to 
show  ourselves 
how  beautifully 
we  can  adorn 
Nature. " 


"Don't  trifle  with  me, 

of  all  is,  'Don't  worry.'    Always  smile, 
won't  hurt  you  and  may  help  others. 

"In  conclusion.  I  might  state  that  I  am 
proud  that  I  am  an  athlete.  It  is  my 
intention  to  keep  on  being  one,  in  the  same 
old  way.'' 

Then  Mr.  Fairbanks  made  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  shake  hands  with  the  interviewer, 
who  had  learned  something  in  the  course 
of  the  session ;  apologized  for  having  to 
leave  and  blamed  it  on  the  director. 

Just  as  a  sort  of  curtain  it  might  be 
added  that  probably  no  recruit  to  the 
screen  from  the  speaking  stage  has  made 
good  in  like  proportion  to  Mr.  Fairbanks. 


~Plays  ancfJpfayers 

ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FILMLAND, 
AT  THE  STUDIO  AND  IN  THE  HOME 

<Byea{2/or/c 
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WANT  to  hear 
about  Alice 
Joyce's  experiences  at 
the  recent  photoplay- 
ers'  stage  perform- 
ance for  The  Actors' 
Fund,  in  New  York 
City?  With  her  hus- 
band, Tom  Moore,  she 
appeared  in  a  one-act 
play,  and  thus  enthu- 
siastically she  writes 
of  her  footlight  debut 
to  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine : 

"I've  been  on  the 
stage  !  For  years  even 
the  word  'stage'  sent 
cold  chills  down  my 
spine. 

"I  was  quite  calm 
just  before  the  curtain 
went  up.  We  opened 
on  a  dark  stage  and  I 
was  supposed  to  be 
excited.  Good  thing! 
Then  Thomas,  with 
all  h  i  s  experience, 
forgot  the  plot ! 
Money  on  dresser — 
most  important  prop 
— he'd  forgotten  it.  I 
was  just  about  to  give 
him  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  coming  to- 
ward me.  He  then 
improvised  a  line  of 
his  own,  about  the 
money  being  on  the 
dresser. 

"After  Tom  forgot  a  few  more  lines  I  began 
to  hope  he  wouldn't  skip  to  the  finish.  Good 
thing  I  knew  my  lines  so  well !  I've  teased 
him  ever  since — tickles  me  that  he,  who  has 
been  on  the  stage  for  years,  forgot.  After 
such  a  severe  test  I  ought  to  be  able  to  work 
at  any  time  on  the  stage. 

"I  was  worried  about  my  voice,  but  Anna 
Nillson,  a  severe  critic,  sat  very  near  the  back 
and  heard  every  word.  Only  just  when  I  began 
to  feel  easy — it  was  over  !" 

MABEL  NORMAND,  formerly  a  scintillat- 
ing charter  member  of  Keystone,  is  now 
a   reg'lar  individual   star  with  a  studio  of  her 


anna  men 
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Here  is  Gladys  Brockivell,  a  meteor,  rather  than  a  fixed  star 
in  the  film  firmament.  During  the  last  few  months  she  has 
been  with  Fine  Arts  and  Universal,  and  is  now  with  Fox. 


own.  After  she  quit 
the  Arbuckle  company 
in  New  York,  Miss 
Xormand  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  to  begin 
her  new  line  of  dra- 
matic work  under  the 
supervision  of  Thos. 
H.  Ince.  However, 
presence  at  the  Ince 
studios  is  not  re- 
quired, as  a  special 
studio  was  built  in 
Hollywood  for  Miss 
Xormand. 

THOMAS  W . 
LAWSOX,  whose 
name  was  one  with 
which  to  conjure  in 
the  devious  ways  of 
high  finance  some 
years  back,  has  be- 
come a  scenario 
writer.  At  the  behest 
of  William  A.  Brady, 
director-general  o  t 
the  World  Film  Cor- 
poration, Mr.  Lawson 
has  worked  out  a 
picturization  of 
"Friday,  the  13th,"  a 
novel  which  created 
quite  a  sensation  in 
the  heyday  of  the 
Lawson  career.  Rob- 
ert Warwick  is  to  be 
the  star  of  the  film 
play. 


REPORTS  from  Los  Angeles  during  the 
month  had  it  that  Edna  Purviance.  the 
dazzling  blonde  of  the  Chaplin  company,  had 
abandoned  that  concern.  Several  newspapers 
printed  the  report  and  then  things  began  to 
happen.  The  Mutual  company,  which  has  in- 
vested close  to  a  million  dollars  in  the  funny 
fellow,  sent  out  many  denials  of  the  rumor, 
declaring  that  Miss  Purviance  was  under  con- 
tract with  them  (what  does  a  woman  care 
about  such  a  trifle,  anyhow,  if  she  has  a  griev- 
ance?) and  the  redoubtable  Charles  spent  at 
least  $2.28  on  telegrams  stating  that  Miss 
Purviance  was  still  a  member  of  his  company. 
Another  K.  O.  for  Dame  Rumor. 
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LITTLE  M.irv  Miles  Minter,  the  wonder- 
child  oi  Metro,  has  enrolled  under  the 
American  banner  thai  >-.  the  banner  of  the 
American  Film  Company,  which  is  the  leading 
industry  oi  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  next  to  the 
tourist  business.  We  are  told  that  Miss  Minter 
has  signed  .1  five-year  contract  with  thai  com- 
pany, so  she  will  be— let's  see,  she  had  her 
last  fifteenth  birthday  on  April  r— yes,  she 
will    be    just    seventeen    when    her    contract 

expires. 

EXCEEDINGLY    exciting    information    is 
furnished    by    press    agents    occasionally. 

For    example,   we    learn    that    when    J.    Warren 

Kerrigan  recently  re- 


stars  ni  two  well-praised  plays,  Mae  Murraj 
in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs"  and  Blanche  Sweel  in 
"The  rhousand  Dollar  Husband."  Mr  Young 
ha9  been  engaged  to  direct  Mabel   N'ormand 

at  her  new    I  li  illj  \\  ood  studio. 


R 


OSEM  \RY   THEBY    and    Harry    Myers 
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turned  t  r  0  in  t  h  e 
mountains  south  oi 
San  Diego,  "he  was 
accompanied  l>  y  a 
huge  appetite."  So 
huge,  in  fact,  that  he 

went  into  a  cafe  in 
San  Diego  and  ale 
$4  <H>  worth  of  food. 
Gracious,  what  an  aw- 
ful  spender ! 

HAL    COO  LEY, 
w  ho    has    been 
with  A  in  er  ican  at 

Santa  Barhara  f  O r 
some  time,  has  joined 
the  Monrovia  com- 
pany, located  a  tew 
miles  from  Los  An- 
geles, and  he  is  to 
play  the  lead  in  a  new 
multiple  reel  spectacle 
hased  on  the  early 
history  of   California 


GEORGE  BEBAN, 
delineator  o  f 
Italian  character  roles 
extraordinary  and 
star  of  a  half-dozen 
notable  photoplays,  is 
now  a  manager.  After 
c  o  m  p  1  e t  i ng  "Pas- 
quale,"  for  Morosco, 
Mr.  Beban  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity 
of  taking  charge  of 
"Civilization,"  the  big 
Thomas  I  nee  spec- 
tacle, for  its  New  York  run.  He  is  now  in  that 
city  arranging  for  its  premiere. 

IT  looks  like  a  certainty  that  Geraldine  Far- 
rar  is  to  indulge  in  another  season  of  cellu- 
loid drama.  She  has  just  leased  for  the 
summer  Villa  Blanca,  the  Hollywood  home  of 
Blanche  Ring.  Miss  Farrar  is  under  contract 
with  Lasky. 

JAMES  YOUNG,  husband  of  the  renowned 
Clara  Kimball  and  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing photoplay  directors,  is  no  longer  with 
Lasky.  During  the  few  months  he  spent  in 
Hollywood,   Mr.   Young  directed   two   notable 


from  Universal,  Eastern,  are  now  in  Jackson 
villi'.  Ha.,  turning  OU1  comedies  under  the  Vim 
banner  for  the  General  program.     We  are  r< 
liably  informed  they  are  "refined"  comedies. 

PERHAPS    On    the    theory    that    they    will 
become   more   reconciled   to  their    fate,   tin 
(  rOvernor   of   Arizona 

.  said  to  be  contem- 


■  Q  Q  Q 
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You  wouldn't  know  her  as  Mrs.  Dick  Rosson,  so  we  will 
continue  to  call  her  Vera  Sisson,  late  Biograph  star,  who 
betame  the  bride  of  Dick  Rosson  of  American  last  month. 


plating  the  reprieve  of 
several  condemned 
murderers  w  h  o  re- 
cently appeared  in  a 
F  o  x  photoplay,  so 
that  they  won't  b« 
hanged  until  a  f  t  e  r 
they  see  themselves  iii) 
the  screen.  All  of 
which  speaks  well  for 
the  humanitarianisin 
of  the  Arizona  ex- 
ecutive and  the  Fox 
typewriter  soloist. 

AFTER  all,  the 
screen  is  no 
more  hazardous  than 
the  stage,  if  Frank 
Campeau's  experience 
is  any  criterion.  After 
a  season  of  Holly- 
wooding,  without  per- 
sonal injury,  Mr 
Campeau  drifted  East 
to  play  the  villain  in 
"Rio  Grande,"  t  h  e 
new  Augustus  Thom- 
as border  drama.  Dur- 
ing the  Chicago  en- 
gagement, Mr.  Cam- 
peau fractured  two 
ribs  while  doing  a 
heavy  fall  required  by 
the  action  of  the  play, 
hut  he  did  not  retire 
because  of  his  inju- 
ries. Instead  he  con- 
tinued  doing  the   fall 

every  night  and  sometimes  in  the  daytime  also. 

so  that  there  was  little  chance  for  the  injured 

bones  to  knit. 

VERA  SISSON,  one  of  the  last  of  the 
Biographers,  is  Director  Dan  Cupid's  most 
recent  victim  on  the  Golden  Coast.  Miss  Sis- 
son  during  the  last  month  became  the  bride  of 
Dick  Rosson.  who  indulges  in  juvenile  leads 
for  the  American  Film  Company  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  reside.  The  bride 
was  formerly  with  Universal,  but  she  rejoined 
Biograph,  where  she  remained  until  that  pio- 
neer concern  quit  the  battle  and  ended  its 
studio  activities. 
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FAMOUS  old  Drury  Lane  Theater  in  Lon- 
don has  become  a  cinema.  It  is  now  hous- 
ing "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  and  most  all  of 
royalty  are  said  to  have  braved  the  Zeps  to 
see  the  Griffith  production. 

JACK  CONWAY  is  a  new  directorial  acqui- 
sition at  Universal  City  and  has  been  desig- 
nated to  boss  the  J.  Warren  Kerrigan  com- 
pany. Mr.  Conway  is  a  graduate  of  the  Griffith 
school.  He  came  to  the  Griffith  studio  to  play 
leads  and  soon  was  directing  features. 


Recently  General  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont.  United 
States  senator  and  gunpowder  magnate,  com- 
pelled the  Fox  company  to  remove  his  name 
and  that  of  his  son,  an  honor  student  at  Bos- 
ton "Tech,"  from  the  photoplay  "Blue  Blood 
and  Red."  An  injunction  did  the  work.  Then 
Universal  took  "Mrs.  William  Brandt"  out  of 
the  cast  of  "Where  Are  My  Children?"  its 
much  discussed  sex-control  photoplay,  because 
of  the  protest  of  a  well-known  New  York 
woman   of  that  name. 


B 


RONCHO  BILLY"  ANDERSON  manages 
to  keep  his  name  in  print  despite  his  retire- 
ment from  the  screen.  An  actress  has  sued 
him  for  debt  in  Chicago  and  he  recently  pur- 
chased a  half  interest  in  the  Longacre  Theater, 
New  York.  It  is  not  his  first  theatrical  ven- 
ture, as  he  experimented  with  a  musical  comedy 
house    in    San    Fran- 


M 


OROSCO  is  still  actively  engaged  in  gath- 


to  Edna  Goodrich,  that  concern  recently  signed 
up  Rita  Jolivet  and  Vivian  Martin.  Miss  Joli- 
vet  has  appeared  in  but  one  film,  "The  Una- 
fraid," done  at  Lasky's.  and  Miss  Martin  has 
been  a  featured  player  at  Fox's  Eastern 
studio   for  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 


cisco  a  few  years  ago. 

OBLIGATIONS 
mean  nothing  to 
some  folk.  Here  we 
have  Francis  X.  Villa 
(the  X  is  silent  as  in 
cheese),  under  con- 
tract to  appear  in  a 
five-reel  Lubin  play, 
deliberately  falling 
down  on  his  agree- 
ment to  start  work 
May  10.  He  has  not 
even  notified  the  com- 
pany as  to  his  where- 
abouts. 

RICHARD  GAR- 
RICK  is  no  long- 
er director-general  of 
Gaumont  at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  He  re- 
signed, according  to 
word  from  the  new 
film  center,  with  no 
reason  given  for  the, 
sudden  retirement  from  the  boss  office. 

WORD  from  farther  south  in  Florida  has 
it  that  Paul  Gilmore's  film  company  has 
disbanded  at  Tampa  and  that  the  former  mati- 
nee idol  is  looking  for  someone  to  organize 
another  company  to  exploit  his  histrionic 
wares. 

IT  is  disclosed  via  Vitagraph's  efficient  pub- 
licity bureau  that  "In  Miss  Lucille  Stewart, 
Mr.  Ince  has  found  an  artist  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing every  difficult  demand  that  he  may  make 
on  her  for  the  artistic  and  realistic  production 
of  the  many  features  he  has  in  contemplation." 
Inasmuch  as  Miss  Stewart  has,  in  private  life, 
been  Mrs.  Ince  for  several  years,  the  discoverj 
must  have  been  peculiarly  startling  to  the  di- 
rector-husband. 

USING  the  name  of  a  real  person  in  the  cast 
of  a  reel  drama   is   more  often  than  not 
fraught    with    embarrassment    for    all    hands. 


n_n  .n_n_n  onnDnnppnnppaj 
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Famous  Players  has  a  iceakness  for  musical  comedy  stars. 
This  is  the  lahst  peach  pludccl  by  that  organization  from  the 
musical  stage.     Little  Ann  Pennington,  Ziegfeld  "Follies." 


com- 
a  season 
on  the  legitimate 
stage,  Richard  Ben- 
nett has  hit  the  Coast 
trail  once  more.  He 
has  signed  with 
American  at  Santa 
Barbara,  where  he 
staged  his  celluloid 
version  of  "Damaged 
Goods." 

CHARLOTTE 
WALKER, 
whose  screen  acting 
has  been  monopolized 
by  Lasky  thus  far,  has 
signed  a  contract  with 
Metro,  said  to  be  a 
long-term  document. 
In  private  life,  Miss 
Walker  is  the  wife  of 
Eugene  Walter,  one 
of  the  country's  best 
known   dramatists. 


SINCE  Edna  May  ventured  out  of  her  long 
retirement  there  has  been  a  plethora  of 
photoplays  with  a  Salvation  Army  flavor. 
The  latest  to  don  the  blue  bonnet  is  Fannie 
Ward  in  Lasky's  "The  Gutter  Magdalene." 

E  WOLF  HOPPER'S  contract  with  Fine 


D 


make  a  tour  over  the  various  big-time  circuits. 
Air.  Hopper's  newest  film  play  is  "Casey  at  the 
Bat,"  in  which  is  said  to  he  visualized  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  contributed  to  the  striking 
out  of  the  Mighty  Casey  in  the  ninth,  to  the 
deep  sorrow   of   Mudville. 

OUD  noises  were  made  by  Universal  a  few 


L 


Lawrence  to  the  camera  stage  after  a  long 
retirement.  There  was  just  a  whisper  when 
Miss  Lawrence  resigned  after  appearing  in  a 
single  picture.  The  corporation  side  of  it  was 
that  the  actress  had  an  attack  of  temperament; 
the  other  side  is  mum. 
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KITTY  (, ok  Dux.  she  of  the  alabastei 
shoulder  blades,  and  Jack  Wilson,  hei 
vaudeville  partner,  have  rone  into  the  film  pro- 
ducing business  on  their  own  hook.  Then 
seems  to  be  an  epidemic  of  it.  Mitzi  Hajos— 
pronounce  it  any  waj  you  wish— of  musical 
corned]  fame,  and  Vaughan  Glaser,  who  leads 
the  matinee  idols'  league,  are  officers  and  chief 
stockholders  of  another  new  film  concern. 
Hotli  arc  to  play  before  the  camera  as  well  as 
act  in  executive  capacity  for  the  company. 

GLADYS  BROCKWELL,  who  lias  recentlj 
appeared  in  Fine  Arts  ami  Universal  iilms, 
has  been  annexed  by  the  western  branch  of  the 
Fox  Company,  as  a  new  lead.  Another  recent 
acquisition  by  the  same  concern  is  Charles 
Clary,  who  was  successively  with  Selig,  Fine 
Arts  and  Lasky,  ,h  leading  man.  Both  arc 
playing  in  Director  Raoul  Walsh's  company. 

PERHAPS  for  the 
first  time,  the  dra- 
matic rights  for  a  film 
play  have  been  sold, 
thus  reversing  the 
usual  order.  The 
photoplay  which  is  to 
be  made  over  into  a 
stage  drama  is  "The 
Cheat,"  written  In 
Hector  Turnbull  and 
produced  by  Lasky 
with  Fannie  Ward 
and  Sessue  Hayakawa 
in  the  leading  roles. 
Several  New  York 
theatrical  producers 
made  bids  for  the 
rights,  which  were 
acquired  by  A.  H 
Woods. 


D\i.\i\  little  \iin  Pennington,  for  three 
seasons  a  star  ol  "The  Follies,"  has  de- 
serted the  spotlight  for  the  Cooper-Hewitts. 
Her  celluloid  debul  will  l>e  as  a  Famous  Playt  i 
in  "Susie  Snowflake,"  a   tale  of  the   musical 

Comedy    Stage.      Another    recent    annexation   bj 

Famous  Players  is  Peggy  Hyland,  one  ol  Eng- 
land's leading   Stage  and   screen  stars. 

CHAR]  M(   II  M'l.lX  believes  that  his  repu- 
tation and   lame  will   be  jeopardized  by  the 

alleged  padding  of  his  Carmen  burlesque  from 
a  two-reeler  to  double  that  size,  so  he  broughl 
suit  for  injunction  against  Essanay.  The  lattei 
corporation,  as  an  act  of  reprisal,  sued  Charli< 
for  $500,000  damages,  alleging  that  he  had  con- 
tracted to  produce  ten  pictures  for  them  last 
year  and  only  did  seven.  Outside  of  these  pre- 
liminary flurries,  the  friendliest  relations  exist 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  controversy. 


n  a  a  n  n  rrrf-fT 
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ACCORDING  to  a 
recent  interview 
by  Col.  W.  N.  Selig 
the  publication  of  sto- 
ries regarding  the 
high  salaries  paid  film  stars  is  very  detrimental 
to  the  industry.  However,  the  salaries  are 
actually  paid  as  reputed,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, and  it  is  the  paying  rather  than  the  pub- 
lication that  hurts  the  producers  most. 

FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN  is  now  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  estate.  He  recently  purchased 
a  home  surrounded  by  115  acres  of  land  in 
a  Baltimore  suburb  and  he  has  already  installed 
his  family  in  the  new  domicile.  He  is  said  to 
have  paid  $65,000  for  the  place. 

THEDA  BARA,  who  specializes  as  the  third 
rail  in  Fox  eternal  triangles,  plans  to  in- 
vade the  field  of  fiction.  It  is  announced  that 
Miss  Bara  will  soon  offer  for  publication  her 
personally  written  memoirs.  Which  is  but 
prefatory  to  the  press  agent  allegation  that  in 
her  latest  role  the  well-known  vampire  ruins 
the  lives  of  three  men.  Furthermore,  it  is  des- 
ignated a  "masterful"   film   drama. 


M 
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Vivian  Martin  is  a  very  discriminating  reader.  If  you  don  7 
believe  it,  sec  what  she  is  perusing  while  waiting  for  her  cof- 
fee.   Miss  Martin  is  now  a  member  of  the  Morosco  forces. 


[ARY     MOORE, 

sister  of  Owen, 
Tom  and  Matt,  is  now 
appearing  in  Metro 
pictures.  In  "A  Mil- 
lion a  Minute"  Miss 
Moore  played  the  rok 
of  Francis  Bushman's 
mother,  but  it  was 
when  the  hero  of  the 
play  was  a  wee  baby. 

EDWARD  AR- 
NOLD, one  of 
Essanay's  young  lead- 
ing men,  is  the  newest 
benedick  around  the 
Argyle  street  studio. 
(No,  not  any  sort  of 
"Benedick"  Arnold. 
The  bride  was  for- 
merly Miss  Harriet 
Marshall,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  the 
ceremony  occurred  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,      April      20. 


Mrs.  Arnold  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Con- 
servatory of  Music  and  is  prominent  in  Rich- 
mond society. 

LUBIN'S  Coronado  Beach  studio  has  again 
acquired  Adda  Gleason  since  the  comple- 
tion of  "Ramona,"  in  which  Miss  Gleason 
played  the  title  role. 

YEA,  verily ;  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 
The  Balboa  company  announced  that  had 
it  won  that  damage  suit  against  Henry  Wal- 
thall, the  entire  $20,000  would  have  gone  to  the 
Actors'  Fund.  But — the  announcement  was 
made  after  the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  in 
the  actor's  favor.  Walthall  was  sued  for  jump- 
ing his  Balboa  contract  and  he  convinced  the 
jury  that  the  company  had  not  abided  by  the 
terms  of  that  document. 


H 


AZEL     DAWN     and     her    company    of 
Famous    Players    spent   several    weeks    in 
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Georgia  for  local  color,  and  Director  Frederick 
Thompson  returned  a  cripple,  suffering  with 
water  on  the  knee.  It's  about  the  only  thing 
one  can  get  in  most  of  the  Southern  States 
now,  either  on  the  knee  or  the  hip. 

GETTING  rid  of  the  old  family  name  con- 
tinues to  be  the  vogue  at  Universal  City. 
The  latest  to  ditch  the  prosaic  patronymic  for 
a  more  euphonious  one  is  Anna  Schraeder, 
L-Ko  ingenue,  who  will  henceforth  be  known 
as  Anna  Darling. 

THE  Ford-Cunard-Universal  severance  of 
diplomatic  and  business  relations  was 
short-lived.  The  two  stars  made  a  trip  to 
New  York,  saw  the  Powers  that  be  and  also 
the  Laemmle,  and  returned  to  the  setting  sun. 
Announcement  followed  that  Air.  Ford  and 
Miss  Cunard  would  reappear  as  the  principals 
in  "Peg  o'  the  Ring,"  the  Universal  serial  upon 
which  they  were  at 
work  when  they 
clashed  with  the  new 
efficiency  system. 
Ruth  Stonehouse  had 
been  obtained  to  take 
Miss  Cunard's  place 
in  the  serial,  and  she 
has  now  been  assigned 
to  another  company. 
Score  one  for  art  over 
efficiency. 

TACK  SHERRILL, 
"  who  has  been  play- 
ing opposite  Alice 
Brady,  has  quit  the 
East  for  palm-speck- 
led Los  Angeles, 
where  he  intends  to 
do  some  registering. 


phone,  which  he  exercises  daily  in  his  dressing 
room.  Nothing  of  a  criminal  nature  had  oc- 
curred when  the  last  mail  arrived  from  the 
Coast. 

LESTER  CUNEO  couldn't  stand  the  excite- 
ment of  a  business  career,  so  he  is  back 
playing  heavies  with  Metro.  Some  months  ago 
he  deserted  the  screen  to  take  a  position  in 
a  Chicago  bank.  Counting  money  isn't  much 
of  a  job  unless  it's  your  own  money. 


V 


TCTOR  MOORE,  the  Chimmie  Fadden  of 
stage  and  screen  lustre,  has  quit  the 
Lasky  studio,  according  to  information  from 
the  Coast.  It  is  whispered  that  Mr.  Moore 
was  dissatisfied  with  his  recent  vehicles.  Since 
abandoning  footlights  for  silversheet  Mr. 
Moore  has  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of 
film  comedians. 


T    was    announced 
.    during    the    month 
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Photo  bv  Moffett 


that  Alice  Joyce  was 

to  return  to  the  screen 

via   World    films,   but 

this     statement     w  a  s 

later   denied,   with   the   explanation   that   Miss 

Joyce  had  not  as  yet  attached  her  signature  to 

a  contract  of  any  kind. 

OLIVE  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  best  known 
children  of  the  celluloid  stage,  has  re- 
turned to  the  screen  after  a  successful  experi- 
ment with  vaudeville.  Little  Miss  Johnson  is 
to  appear  in  Universal  photoplays  made  at 
Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 

VICTOR  HERBERT  has  broken  into  the 
films.  That  is  to  say,  the  noted  composer 
has  written  the  music  for  Thos.  Dixon's  "The 
Fall  of  a  Nation,"  and  because  of  that,  it  is  now 
billed  as  a  "grand  opera  cinema."  Prepared- 
ness stuff. 

MUSICAL  NOTE :     Carter  DeHaven,  once 
a  vaudeville  headliner  and   now  a  fixed 
star  at  Universal  City,  has  purchased  a  saxo- 


Ricliard  Bennett  will  probably  be  the  alcalde  (Spanish  for 
"Boss")  of  Santa  Barbara  before  long.  He  went  there 
recently  direct  from  a  Broadway  success  to  take  up  film  work. 


FIXE  ARTS  is  go- 
ing to  turn  out 
some  two-reelers,  the 
first  since  the  "Reli- 
ance-Majestic" sign 
was  taken  down  from 
4500  Sunset  Boule- 
vard last  winter.  In 
one  of  the  first  ones 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is 
the  star  and  John 
Emerson  the  direct- 
or. After  complet- 
ing it,  Mr.  Emerson 
left  for  Fort  Lee.  X. 
J.,  to  take  charge  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Eastern 
studio.  Five  com- 
panies will  be  en- 
gaged at  that  studio 
this  summer. 

AXOTHER     team 
has    shaken    the 
alkali     of     Universal 
City  from  their  moc- 
casins —  E.      J.      Le- 
Saint.      the    'director 
and  Stella  Razeto,  his  leading  woman  and  also 
his    wife.     Just    why   they   left   has    not   been 
divulged. 

CHESTER  WITHEY,  of  Fine  Arts,  is  now 
a  full-fledged  director.  "Chet"  will  be  re- 
membered as  Fay  Tincher's  boss  in  the  many 
office  boy  comedies.  He  has  written  a  number 
of  comedies  which  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced. 

AFTER  suffering  many  hardships,  an  Edi- 
son company  headed  by  Otis  Harlan,  has 
returned  from  the  broiling  desert  where  ex- 
teriors were  taken.  Oh.  yes  ;  the  desert  was  at 
Amagansett,  Long  Island. 

ROMEOS  attention  !  Clara  Kimball  Young- 
is  looking  for  a  Romeo  who  is  qualified 
to  play  to  her  Juliet.  Strangely  enough,  no  one 
concerned  is  making  the  bluff  that  the  pro- 
duction is  to  be  solely  in  honor  of  the  de- 
parted Shakespeare. 


Introducing  May  Thu>in,in, 
a  luxurious  KtystOtUSS. 


When     5he/!5wims 


YOUR  PICTURE  PET  AFLOAT  IS  AS  SAFE, 
SANE  AND  COMFORTABLE  AS  HER 
BROTHER-  AND  INFINITELY  MORE  SCENIC! 


California  Photography 
by  Raymond  Sta££ 


10.? 


Hue's  Camilla 
Astor.  Tlw  two 
background 
gentlemen  who 
uon'tlookather 
couldn  7  do  any 
picking  for  its ! 


Belle  lole,  a 
tvell-posted 
Moroscoite. 


At    Your  Service  — 

I70R  discriminating  women  who  want  the  last  WOM  in  fashions  whrthrr  it  I**  in  (OWHS. 
*  wrap*,  hats,  suits,  shoes  or  accessories,  Photoplay  Maya/me  maintains  a  complete 
fashion  and  shopping  service. 

Any  of  the  article*  pictured  a  dewnlwd  OB  these  images  may  Ik*  purchased  at  thr  prucs 
stated.  Simply  send  me  a  check,  01  inoin-v  ordrr  Mating  v. mt  requirements  and  I  will  be 
pleased  to  execute  your  commission  i*-rv<nally,  Blifcim  DO  charge  tor  the  semce. 

Or  if  you  wish  detailed  information  and  do  not  CUB  to  purchase  the  artn  Irs,  1  will  In- 
pleased  to  write  you  a  personal  letter,  provided  vou  etu'loae  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 
<.   ••idi.illv    mid    sincerely    yours, 

Luc  tilt-    French , 
fkf$im%  Atsgmnli  \         far!  *ni  Ckttmg9 


** 


TILT  ear,  all  you   fair  Clarices,   Adeles  and 
sisterfolk.     It   i>  decreed  for  the  happiness 
of  you  who  go  down  to  the  surf  to  swim,  or 
to  the  beach  to  till  the  masculine  eye  with 
delight,  that  to  be  completely  chic  you  should  wear  this 
Summer  01   Nineteen  and  Sixteen  a  one-piece  bathing  cos- 
tume.    Not  a  suit.     That  word  is  now  passe".     A  costume. 
And  it  is  not  only  permissible  but  highly  and  eminently 
proper  to  case  your  toes  ten  in  tall  lace-up  satin  or  canvas  boots 
and   carry  a   sun-shade    (never,   never  say   parasol)    over  your 
shapely  shoulder.  And    an    alluring    range 

of    bright    colors     for        ^^a^B^inw  the      one-piece      is     decreed 

alike     whether     the 


Viw  or  black  taffeta  piped 
in  white,  $9.75.  Rubber  Cringed 
scarf,  black  and  white  or  rose 
.in.)  gray,  $11.75.  Shoes  white 
canvas,  leather  bound.  $1.00. 
Rubber  hat  with  Bcarf streamer 
m  combinations.  $2.25. 


Changeable  green  and  black 
tafleta  with  band  trimmings 
and  bloomers  of  lighter  two- 
tone  shade.  $22.50.  Cap  of 
green  rubber  with  yellow 
flowers,  $1.10.  Satin  shoes, 
white  leather   bindings,   $1.95. 


beach     be     Californian, 
Floridian,    Coneyan,    Lincoln 
Parkwayian  where  the  waters  of  the  inland 
sea  lap  at  Chicago's  feet — or  wherever  it  be. 
For  it  is  ordained  that  the  one-piece  shall  whis- 
per— very    loudly — to    the    surf    skirt:     "Avaunt.*' 
Ah!      Already   you  are   gone!      Oh,   you   are   not? 
But  you  might  as  well  be,  for  nobody's  looking 
at  you  at  all. 

The  one-piece,   to  be  quite  modish,  may  be 
of   changeable   taffeta,   red   and   black  ;   or   of 
white  embroidered   in  cube   design  ;   or  of   rose 
and   gray  ;   or   flower-splashed   like   a   coquettish 
voice  out  of  the  chintz  days  of  our  great-grand- 
mothers' past ;  it  may  be  vivid,  conservative,  bright, 
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Blue  taffeta  with 
rose  ramie  linrn.  or 
lilack  taffeta  v.  i  i  It 
white  ramie  linen, 
SI 6.50.  Satin  shoes 
with  white  leather 
bindings,  $1.95.  Satin 
turban,  white  com- 
bined with  colors, 
$3.95. 


cool,  saucy,  de- 
awning  -stripe 
ted  out  with  sug- 
of  lingerie,  or 
plain;  it  may 
like  a  jersey,  or 
loose ;  it  may  in- 
wearing  of  long 
gloves,  or  be  worn 
armed  from  the 
it  may  be  fitted 
corset,  or  worn  an 


mure,  of 
flare,  fit- 
gestions 
boldly 
cling  close 
drape 
elude  the 
silk 
bare- 
shoulder ; 
o  v  e  r  a 
a  a'turel: 


brassieres  are  provided  for  those  who  de- 
sire them ;  many  of  the  season's  new  styles 
in  surf  costume  call  for  a  wide-brimmed 
hat  with  fetching  chin-ribbon  effect,  others 
are  combined  with  the  knotted  or  unknotted 
wound-turban  to  keep  the  hair  from  too 
much  wetting.  But  whatever  style  be  indi- 
vidually chosen,  the  season's  one  unalter- 
able command  is  that  the  ensemble  be  of 
surpassing  attractiveness  to  the  eye,  com- 
bined with  superior  freedom  of  the  limbs. 
And  it  is  to  form  a  very  important  part  of 
my  shore  lady's  trunksful  of  wardrobe,  if 
one  is  to  be  entirely  smart.  One  day  she 
will  be  a  dazzling  vision  in  white  taffeta 
on  the  tawny  sands  of  California  or  the 
pale  drifts  of  Florida  ;  the  next  she  will 
appear  a  fascinating  silhouette  in  trim 
black  satin  against  the  sun-sparkle  of  the 
waves  ;  certainly  on  no  account  will  she  don 
the  same  costume  two  days  running. 

The  edict   this  Summer  is,   "Swim  ami 


grow  slender" — if  such  the  need  be.  There 
will  enter  in,  among  the  fashionables,  no 
other  major  vacation  sport  to  compete. 
Sculptors'  models  may  roll  on  the  floor  to 
gain  Winter  littleness,  but  they  are  to  swim 
this  warm  weather  of  1916.  And  for 
maximum  freedom  of  movement  and  con- 
sequent enjoyment  of  exercise,  there  is 
nothing  like  the  one-piece  shore  costumes 
of  silk  or  wool-jersey  in  tunic  models — 
tunic  and  tights,  all  woven  in  one.  It's  a 
jolly  comfort ! 

The  bloomer  effect,  for  those 
who  shrink  from  the  very  daring 
modes,  will  be  quite  correct,  but 
its  popularity  will  be  far  below  that  of  the 
one-piece.  The  1916  bathing  costume  in 
many  instances  will  be  so  daintily  accom- 
panied with  accessories  as  to  attain  almo>t 
the  formality — despite  its  brevity  of  actual 
material — of  a  frock.  A  wonderfully 
smart  beach  get-up  is  a  rose-colored  satin 
in  Russian 
blouse  ef- 
fect w  i  t  h 
trimming 
bands  of 
fuzzy  white 
toweling 
crash,  and 
a  wide  rose 
satin  hat 
with  white 
rubber  I 
pond  lilies 
t  o  match. 
It  is  im- 
mensely ef- 
f  e'e  t  £  v  e 
after  the 
d  i  p.  when 
sandwiches 
and  c o  o  1 
beverages 
are  b  e  i  n  g 
served  o  n 
the  sands. 

And  once  again, 
we  are  to  remember 
that  we  no  longer 
tuck  a  bathing- suit 
under  our  arm.  We 
frock  for  the  beach  ! 


Fiber  silk  in  all  colors : 
border  and  sash  of  white. 
$12.75.  Black  tights. 
Coolie  hat  of  gray  rubber. 
red  or  blue  trimmings 
$5.05. 


Juanita  Hansen  looking 

right  across  the  ocean. 


I  19 


Anita   Stewart, 

in    a   Summer 

Setting 


[10 


Why  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  to  lamp  statuary  while 
there  are  any  Louise  Fazendas  left  in  the  ivorld? 


Ill 


"Isn't  Lake  Michigan 

fresh!"  exclaims  Betty 

Brown. 


The  little  girl  on 
the  island  is Edith 
Jo  hnso  n  ;  the 
great  big  lady  to 
your  right,  Edna 
Goodrich. 
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A    Department    of 
Photoplay  Review 

By    Julian    Johnson 


Geraldine  Farrar  and 

l\dro  dc  Cordoba   in 

"Maria  Rosa.  " 

"a  rich  tapestry. 

dramatic  crcn  in  its 

photography. ' ' 


WHAT  we  do  to  life,  not  what  life 
does  to  us.  is  the  stuff  that  makes 
literature.  When  we  see  a  play 
we  care  not  so  much  what  hap- 
pens to  the  chief  character  as  how  he  takes 
it.  Does  fortune  or  disaster  make  or  hreak 
him?  Plot  is  only  a  hand  opening  the 
book  of  human  character. 

As  long  as  photoplays  persist  the  white 
heroes  and  the  black  villains  will  rage,  the 
latter  to  be  unvaryingly  vanquished  by  vir- 
tuous victory  in  the  last  reel.  There  are  a 
lot  of  mentalities  so  sluggish  that  their 
excitements  and  emotions  must  be  borrowed 
or  bought  ;  and  they  can't  be  bought  for 
much  less  than  the  motion  picture  dime. 
Though  these  spiritual  snails  are  ever  with 
us.  the  true  photodrama  is  not  their  con- 
cern. It  is  the  concern  of  the  thinking 
man  and  woman  who  wish  their  art  to  be 
a  chronicle  of  life  ;  an  expressive  and  some- 
times inspirational  resume  of  life  ;  a  mirror 
in  which  they  may  see  their  petty  faults 
reflected  in  the  deeds  of  others  :  an  optic 
door    through    which    peer    the    ghosts    of 


their  secret  hopes  and 
joys. 

The  disappearance  of  complete  virtue 
and  viciousness  in  our  best  story-pictures 
is  the  frontier  post  indicating  that  wc 
have  crossed  the  border  of  nursery-fable 
into  the  land  of  reality. 

As  for  instance : 


'""piIF.  Law  Decides."  a  Vitagraph  drama 
A     written   by    Marguerite    Bertsch,   and 
produced,  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  de- 
tail, by  William  P.  S.  Earle. 

Lorenz.  a  family  friend  of  the  Whar- 
tons,  John  and  Florence,  is  desperately  in 
love  with  Florence,  and  takes  no  pains  to 
conceal  this  fact.  Wharton  is  not  alto- 
gether praiseworthy  in  the  conduct  of  his 
household  :  his  stepmother,  who  loves  in- 
trigue and  matchmaking  as  a  Celt  loves 
politics,  lives  in  his  house,  and  he  sides 
with  her.  and  deliberately  permits  her  to 
annoy  his  wife.  Such  a  woodenhead  needs 
the  meddling  of  a  Lorenz  to  right  his  af- 
fairs  via   an   explosion,   and    this   is   what 
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he  gets.  The  elder  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  a  daughter 
of  her  own,  by  another  marriage ;  she,,  in 
her  mother's  eye,  was  to  have  been  Whar- 
ton's mate  —  not  lovely  but  outland 
Florence.  So  Mrs.  Wharton,  with  the 
cold  blooded  deviltry  which  only  a  smug 
and  smirking  woman  of  fifty  seems  able  to 
acquire,  inserts  the  invisible  wedge  that 
splits  the  home.  Circumstance  rises  upon 
circumstance  until  the  pinnacle  of  divorce 
is  reached,  and  Florence  actually  marries 
Lorenz,  and  lives  many  months  with  him. 
Here  the  little  play  touches  its  truest  form, 
and  in  the  wretchedness  of  the  mesalliance, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the  broken  home,  is 
something  very  close  to  Zolaesque  realism. 
The  plot  of  Mrs.  Wharton  comes  to  the 
nuptial  point  with  her  daughter  and  Whar- 
ton, but  it  does  not  go  through.  Lorenz, 
sanctified  rather  than  blackened  by  his  piti- 
fully unrequited  love  Tor  the  wife  who 
never  ceased  being  his  friend's  wife,  lias 
battled  every  foot  of  his  losing  way.  He 
lias  given  Florence  a  much  bigger  love  than 


Hamilton  Revelle  and  Marguerite  Snow  in 
"  The  Half-Million  Bribe. " 


she  ever  knew  before, 
probably  a  tenderer  love 
than  any  save  her  child's,  and  he  has  been 
driven  to  the  very  brink  of  his  cliff  of  life. 
The  cliff  in  this  instance  is  the  French  win- 
dow of  a  New  York  apartment,  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  street.  When  Lorenz 
steps  through  this  window  and  closes  his 
book  of  sorrow  in  one  downward  plunge  it 
is  as  breath-taking  an  instant  as  any  photo- 
play has  vouchsafed  this  year. 

The  delectable  fiction  of  the  mother  who 
steals  into  her  husband's  house  every  night 
to  see  her  baby  is  brought  out.  dusted,  and 
screwed  into  place,  yet  notwithstanding  sev- 
eral pieces  of  such  antiquated  dramatic  ma- 
chinery this  play  is  a  work  of  striking  sin- 
cerity. 

Harry  Morey  as  Lorenz  gets  your  sym- 
pathy, not  your  condemnation,  whether  you 
approve  or  not.  The  unexpectedness  of 
life  is  shown  in  his  planning,  an  hour  be- 
fore his  suicide,  a  trip  to  Europe.  His 
bursts  of  futile  passion,  crushing  his  unre- 
sisting but  unresponsive  wife  to  his  heart; 
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his  adorning  of  her  room  with  roses;  h i-~ 
piteous  glances  .it  the  telephone  even  as 
not  .it  all  according  to  the  programme  ol 
Mrs.  Machiavelli  Wharton- -ho  plans  an 
elopement  to  give  Florence  her  freedom, 
were  the  very  essence  of  poignancy.  The 
part  of  Florence  Wharton  established  beau 
tit'ul  Dorothy  Kelly  as  an  emotional  actress. 
Hobby  Connelly  was  just  such  a  kid  as 
every  father  is  sure  his  is.  Louise  Beaudel 
was  so  good  a  Mrs.  Wharton  that,  some- 
how, l  can't  disassociate  her  from  this  char- 
acter. Only  Donald  Hall,  playing  Whar- 
ton, seemed  at  times  very  trite  and  stagey. 


"OUSAN  Rocks  the  Boat." 

^  \  crite  whose  opinions  I  generally 
respect  lias  described  this  piece  and  the 
one  I've  just  discussed  as  "wishy-washy," 
and  "colorless."  Why?  He  says  of  "The 
law  Decides":  "Not  good  drama,  but 
nevertheless  an  interesting  depiction  of  a 
situation  that  might  occur  in  actual  life." 
Enough!  And  of  "Susan":  "at  times  it 
has  a  thrill,  but  is  in  the  main  quite  color- 
less." 

Yes.  "Susan'-  was  colorless,  judged  from 
the  excitement  standpoint  and  the  thick 
plot  peekhole. 

It  was  a  storv  about 


Susan  Johnstone,  who  had  read  of  rub  girls 
resi  uing  the  worth)  poor,  and  of  settle 
men!  work,  until  she  fancied  herself  a  sorl 
"i  Wilson  administration  Joan  of  Vrc. 
Right  lute  author  Bernard  McConville 
knocked  his  own  plot  down  to  show   how 

silly  all  such  plots  have  been.  I  he  things 
that  Susan  planned  didn't  happen.  Not 
at  all!  Site  couldn't  make  bums  into 
furious  ions  of  effort  with  psalms  and  hot 
coffee.  All  she  got  from  I. any  O'Neill 
was  derisive  laughter  and  love  in  spite  of 
himself,  and — poor,  pretty,  pinheaded  little 
Susan!- -just  as  she  thought  she  had  con 
verted  Jim  Cardigan,  saloonkeeper  and 
ward  boss,  she  discovered  in  terror  that 
Cardigan  was  merely  hungry  lor  her  velvet 
face  as  pasturage  for  bis  coarse  mouth. 
The  rescue  by  Larry  and  the  ensuing  pro- 
phylactic romance  is  aside  from  our  main 
contemplation,  which  is  gently  satiric. 

This  play  was  a  Triangular  affair,  with 
Dorothy  Ciish  as  Susan,  Owen  Moore  as 
Larry,  Fred  Hutler  as  the  bulldike  Cardi- 
gan, and  James  O'Shea  as  a  noble  "stew.'' 
The  littlest  of  the  little  dishes  is  setting 
a  pace  for  her  next-size-larger  sister. 


[nee  at  his  best  has  a  ring  of  iron.     "The 

Beggar  of 


Why"— in  "The  Floortvalker,"  Chaplin's 
first  Mutual  release — "the   almost   total 
eclipse  of  Purviance,  the  loveliest  blonde  in 
speechless  comedy  ?" 
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Cawnpore,"  believe 
its  tale  of  drug  de- 
bauchery and  re- 
covery or  not,  was 
convincing  as  shrap- 
nel when  it  bursts 
right  over  one's 
head. 

The  military  spec- 
tacles, the  pande- 
monium of  battle, 
the  flash  of  heroism 
and  the  lurid  dim- 
ness of  cowardice 
and  treachery  — 
these  things  posi- 
tively enthralled. 

H.  B.  Warner's 
assumption  of  the 
frail  officer  was  one 
of  the  finest  pieces 
of  character  act- 
ing he  has  ever 
done. 


81 


"The  Closed 
Road,"  a  World 
photoplay  featuring 
House  Peters,  is  the 
strange  and  power- 
ful story  of  a  profli- 
gate Avhose  ultimate 
impulse  w  a  s  for 
good. 

Peters  plays 
Frank  Sergeant, 
w  h  o,  upon  being 
told  that  he  has  but 
six  months  to  live, 
is  prevailed  upon  by 
a  girl  to  accept  the 
blame  for  another's 
(supposed)  crime, 
and  to  agree  to  ex- 
piate it  in  the  cus- 
tomary capital  man- 
ner of  the  State  of 
New  York.  How 
destiny  creeps 
through  mysterious 
byways  to  the  gate 
of  truth  —  staying 
the  very  hand  of  the 
executioner — is  told 
in  a  fabric  of  ab- 
sorbing and  some- 
times terribly  thrill- 


ON 


JK 


W  BE  IN  POLICE 
COURT  TOMORROW 
AT  J1INE  O'CLOCK  Oft 
THERilL  BE  TROUBLE." 


fllflE  O'CLOCK 
THE  flEXT 

nopnine 


.£&. 


"DETECTIVE? 

WHY,  HE  COULD  flT 
UflRAVEl  A  BALL  Of  TWIHE!" 


WK 


Some  subtitle  illuminations  from  the  Ince-Collier 
fantasy  of  liquor  and  laughter, 
The  No-Good  Guy." 


ing  narration. 

This  is  a  photo- 
play from  the  hands 
of  the  director  who 
shines  out  of  the 
World  master- 
cluster  like  a  first 
magnitude  star  : 
Maurice  Tourneur. 
Tourneur  has  pre- 
sented realism  with- 
out sordidness,  sen- 
sations which  seem 
facts,  yet  no  horrify- 
ing detail.  We  have 
a  murder  play  with- 
out a  trial  scene, 
that  lugubrious  lum- 
ber which  clutters 
half  our  dramatic 
edifices  like  mouldy 
scaffolding — just  as. 
in  ''The  Law  De- 
cides" we  beheld  a 
divorce  granted  "in 
chambers."  a  thing 
so  amazingly  nat- 
ural and  everyday 
that  it  seemed  in- 
credible. 

Barbara  Tennant 
does  good  work  as 
a  very  likable  her- 
oine, and  Peters  is 
his  customary  gi- 
gantic self. 


""TO  M  I  X  C  E 
threw  out  prob- 
ablv  the  month's 
biggest  surprise  in 
comedy.  "The  No- 
Good  Guy"  was  a 
laughing  success 
made  in  the  caption- 
ing and  assembling. 
Willie  Collier  him- 
self, as  a  human 
bottle  of  assorted 
likable  and  perverse 
qualities.  contrib- 
uted much  charac- 
teristic movement 
and  glimpsing,  and 
the  all-eyed  Enid 
Markey.  as  a  kind 
of  tamale  villainess, 
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handed  a  chatelaine  of  surprises  i»>  those 
who  think  of  her  onlj  as  something  i»>  be 
kissed  or  killed.  I>ut  it  was  the  captionry, 
as  roistering  .1  sel  of  blackl)  illuminated 
subtitles  as  ever  punctured  a  play,  which 
lured  guffaws  from  hiding  places  ol  years, 
Some  oi  these  silhouetted  explosions  are 
reproduced  elsewhere  on  these  pages.  Did 
\.>u  see  them  in  giant  si/e  on  the  screen? 

In  "The  Red  Widow"  John  Barrymore 
carried  his  chortling  worshippers  on  a  corset 
maker's  adventurous  wedding  journey  hall 
around  die  world.  I  know  of  no  one  who 
i. »uhl  have  so  drolly  turned  inside  oul  the 
shrimp  soul  of  Cicero  Hannibal  Hints,  the 
straight-front  king.  Flora  Zabelle  proved 
that  the  other  half  of  the  Hitchcock  family 
is  by  no  means  devoid  of  comedy  instincts, 
but  bv  what  process  of  reasoning  the  ama- 
teurish and 
wearisome  Lil- 
lian Tucker  is 
presumed  to  be 
q  1  Barrymore 
supporting  cali- 
bre I  cannot  dis- 
cover. She  was 
the  only  butter 
spot  on  an  other- 
w  isi-  perfectly 
fresh  garment. 
Mr.  Barrymore 
has  proved  him- 
self a  supreme 
farceur,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  na- 
tional remark 
that  he  has  also 
proved  a  supreme 
tragedian:  "Jus- 
tice." the  sinister 
Gals-worthy  ex- 
pression, is  the 
sensation  of  New 
York,  and  John 
Rarrymore  i  S 
enacting  its  prin- 
cipal role. 

This  has  been 
a  so-so  month  in 
the  Keystone 
grist-mill.  Plays 
have  come  from 
Fort  Lee.  a  n  d 
plays  have  come 
from  Edendale. 
There  have   been 


explosions  of  boisterousness,  and  il 
"i  prettj  girls.  I  Laughed  mosi  at  1  !hestci 
Conklin's  uproar  anent  the  regulation  SVes 
urn  (Iraina.  "Bucking  Society."  The  fcl 
low  who  sal  nexl  me  thought  it  .dismal, 
and  he  was  no  undertaker,  either,  \\  rit< 
your  ow  n  t  icket. 


IN   "  Bla   ing   I  ,o\  e,"  .\\\  unbelief  able  1  om 
pilation  oi   \  arious  lusts,   Virginia    Pea  1 
son  proves  her  right  to  almost  am  role  her 
new  master,  Fox,  may  assign  her.     This  is 
her  first    Fox  picture,  and  in  it  she  passes 
from    languorous   and    seductive   youth    to 
seamed,     hopeless,     franticall)     struggling 
middle    age,       I    have    never   seen    a    young 
woman    so  completely   and    credibly    trans 
form    herself.      Here   is  more   than  a  set   of 
facial  lines.     Here  is  an  expression  through 
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dustily  into  the 
light,  and  suf- 
fers its  little  tin- 
horn  append  - 
ages  to  have  a 
polishing  on  be- 
half of  a  tardy 
exploiter.  Wil- 
liam Farnum.  It 
makes  a  joke  of 
its  author,  and 
as  a  vehicle  for 
Farnum  and 
Dorothy  Ber- 
nard it  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  a 
suit  of  pajamas 
at  a  formal  din- 
ner. A  .real 
thrill  at  the  fin- 
ish enables  it  to 
get  by ;  only 
Farnum  could  so 
terribly  and  re- 
alistically drag 
the  villain 
through  the 
whole  length  of 
a  village  street, 
and  literally 
hurl  him  onto  a 
pedestal  for  pub- 
lic recantation. 

What  is  Fox 
going  to  do  with 
Theda  B  a  r  a  ? 
This    woman    is 


sheer  mental  atti-    "The.  *&  °{ £, l?TTu  Wh, °??n'n "  '  Jhe  k%v    ™t  onlv  one  of  the  country's  big- 

Decides,    established  beautiful   Dorothy   Kelly  -       .  ,        .    ° 


tude.      In  the  lat-  as  an  emotional  actress. 

ter    part    of    this 

picture  you  don't  feel  that  Virginia  Pear- 
son is  craftily  pencilled  up ;  you  feel  that 
Margaret  Walsh — her  character — has  actu- 
ally become  a  bitter  old  woman.  Through- 
out, hers  is  a  magnificent  performance  in 
a  smartly  dressed,  asthmatic  joke  of  a  play. 
Frank  Burbeck,  splendid  and  dignified 
character  maker,  is  right  beside  her  as  long 
as  his  part  lasts.  Wilmuth  Merkyl  is 
merely  an  heroic  statue  of  the  genus  Lead- 
ing Man. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones'  melodrama. 
"Hoodman  Blind,"  was — like  16  to  1  and 
Free  Trade — a  correct  and  acceptable  argu- 
ment in  its  day,  but  it  should  long  since 
have  been  buried  with  its  brethren.  Under 
the  name  "A  Man  of  Sorrow"  it  is  brought 


gest  drawing  cards,  but  she  is  a 
worker.  She  has  brains,  ambition, 
willingness  to  learn.  Even  in  her  explo- 
sive plays  she  has  been  improving  right 
along.  In  "The  Eternal  Sapho"  she  shows 
flashes  of  character  definition  and  intense 
dramatic  expression  which  she  has  not  pre- 
viously manifested.  The  piece  itself  is 
ponderously  negligible,  except  as  peppery 
fodder  for  those  who  like  their  sex-drama 
raw.  with  a  paprika  plot  to  hide  its  vul- 
garity. As  for  personality — no  woman  on 
the  screen  has  a  personality  more  extraor- 
dinarily individual  than  Theda  the  Scarlet. 


nr  HE  Moment  Before"  is  a  play  of  pre- 
tentiousness  from   the  pen   of    Israel 
Zangwill.       The    moment    before — what? 
Death.      In    that    supreme    instant,    which 
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ve    have    had    described    .is    the    epochal 
period  of  those  who  tumble  off  high  build 
ings  or  leap   from  bridges,  one's  life  sup 
pose-til)     passes    in    review.      So.    when    a 
gray-haired  Duchess  tumbles  down  in  from 
of  the  altar  ol  an  Kpiscopal  church  through 
sudden  cardiac  insolvency,  we  see  what  .»/; 
saw  :    the  rapid  panorama  <>i  a  gyps)  girl's 
incarnadined  am!  far  Hung  life  ;  a  rise  from 
tented  slaven  to  master)  of  castle  and  hall, 
and  thai  not  without  considerable  devilish 
lies--  ami  the  letting  oi   blood  as  an  atone 
tnent  for  vain  desire. 

The  vision,  comprising  the  most  of  the 
play,  is  really  magnificent  melodrama,  told 
with  a  heartiness  and  fervor  which  are 
inspiring.       The     epi- 


prize  package  "i   literarj  absorbent  cotton. 

The  fact  that  Pauline  Frederick  is  not 
espe<  ull\  prettj  as  Madge,  the  to  be  royal 
gypsy,  dm--  I,,, i  detract  from  the  passion 
and  power  "f  her  characterization. 

Thomas  Holding,  Frank  Losee  and 
I.  \V.  Johnson  arc  a  male  trio  providing  a 
support  invariabl)  good  but  at  no  momeni 
brilliant. 


I'auhnc  Frederick  us  Madge,  the  gypsy,  m 

sode  s  surrounding  is  a  ■■■,,,,.  Momma  /;,/<»,.•     ' 


"JV/I  \UI  A   ROSA,"   the  thin!  ,.i    Lasky's 
Cieraldine    Farrar    plays,    taken    last 
summer     the  storj   has  been  told  at  length 
in  a  previous  issue  of   Photopi  u    Mag.a 
zine — was  unrolled   publicly   for  the  first 
lime  last  month.     It  is  a  rich  tapestry,  dra 
matic   even  in   its  pho 
tography,        In     it     the 
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singing  pantomimist 
flashes  back  to  her 
Carmenic  variety, 
physical  glamour 
and  exhaustless  re- 
source. The  whole 
picture  is  a  mosaic  for  detail,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  heroic  Mr.  Reid  and  the 
lithely  dark  Mr.  Cordoba,  Miss  Farrar  per- 
forms such  a  symphony  of  glowing  love, 
purple  hate  and  magnificent  murder  as  our 
screens  have  seldom  reflected. 


Kathlyn  Williams  and  Guy  Oliver  in  "Into  the  Primitive. ' 

"another  of  the  unending  you-and-me-and-maybe-somebody 

else-on-an-island  stones. ' ' 


T  HE  Floorwalker,"  Chaplin's  first  Mu- 
*  tual  release,  seems  hastily  thrown 
together.  The  second  of  its  two  reels  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  action,  but  the  piece 
as  a  whole  is  much  inferior  to  "Carmen." 
Why  the  almost  total  eclipse  of  Purviance, 
the  loveliest  blonde  in  speechless  comedy? 


/"*•  LOSING  dates  have  permitted  me  to 
^  see  but  the  first  chapter  of  the  new 
Billie  Burke  serial,  but  this  is  epochal 
enough  to  inspire  a  paragraph  about  serials 
in  general. 

Serials   may   be    of   two   kinds: 


a    pro 
(Continued  on   page  IjO) 


gressive  story  of 
whimsically  inter- 
esting human  na- 
ture, or  a  clattering 
set  of  links  in  a 
chain  of  mechanical 
devilishness  and  deafening  plotistic  uproar. 
"Gloria's  Romance"  is,  unfortunately, 
about  the  first  we  have  had  of  class  1. 
Rupert  Hughes — or  Mrs.  Hughes,  as  you 
may  believe — is  writing  this  just  as  he 
writes  his  novels.  His  people  are  real  peo- 
ple, so  Gloria  is  a  deliciously  real  chicken, 
daughter  of  wealth  ensconced  at  Palm 
Beach,  and  so  blamed  unhappy  about  hav- 
ing to  hit  the  hay  instead  of  a  waxed  floor, 
that  she  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with  her 
inquisitive,  jumpy  little  self.  I  sympa- 
thized with  the  old  banker  who  confided  in 
Gloria:  "They  make  me  go  to  bed.  too!" 
I  could  almost  smell  the  salt  air  that  rushed 
through  Gloria's  oft-shaken  curls  as  she 
tore  off  mile  after  mile  of  moonlit  beach  in 
her  stolen  machine.  I  saw  no  scheme  at  all 
in  chapter  1 — only  charm  ;  the  Billie  Burke 
charm  that  I  nee.  somehow,  missed  in  his 
bigger  and  more  pretentious  "Peggy." 


Stage  Photo 


Once  a  Dancer  — 

— always  a  dancer.  And  why  not  ?  Here  you  behold  Mae  Murray,  now  one  of  Lasky's 
most  prominent  emotionalists,  harking  back  in  spirit  to  the  evenings  when  she  was 
The  Spirit  of  Christmas  and  the  impish  "Merry  Pickem"  of  the  last  Ziegfeld  "Follies." 
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THE     STORY     OF 

David   Wark   Griffith 

HIS  EARLY  YEARS :  HIS  STRUGGLES :  HIS 
AMBITIONS    AND    THEIR    ACHIEVEMENT 

By  Henry  Stephen  Gordon 


DAVID  WARK  GRIFFITH 
was   left   last   month 
w  i  t  h     upturnec 
knuckles 
about    to   knock   at 
the  door  of  Fame — 
in  that  instance  the 
Biograph  studio. 

T hat   door   was 
opened     to     him,     and 
now      he     is     striding 
along  the  fragrant  way 
of    notability,    of    for- 
tune ;  of  that  degree  of 
greatness  where,   when 
attained,  you  go  "walk- 
ing right  into  the  din- 
ing room  just  like  Nat 
G  o  o  d  w  in,"   as   Mr. 
Heath   used   to   advise 
Mr.    Mclntyre  to   do; 
the    boy    at    the    door 
takes    your    laurel 
wreath     from    your 
thinly    thatched   brow, 
and  the  whisper  z-z-z-z 
creeps    all    about     the 
grill  —  "There's 
Blank    the    great"  ; 
Beauty  hesitates  a  mo- 
ment over  her  lobster  ; 
the    m  a  i  t  r  e    d'hotel 
seats     you :     you     say 
carelessly,     just 
that,     "Evening 
phonse,"    and — 
that's  all. 

That  is  one  con- 
stant phase  of  great- 
ness arrived  ;  an- 
other no  less  certain 
is  the  a  c  e  re  t  i  o  n 
w  h  i  c  h  attains  a 
name  ;  in  those  days 
this  one  was  proba- 


like 
Al- 


Entrance  to  the  original  Biogr 
14  th  Street,  New 


York. 


just  "Grif ;"  before  that  it  had 
been,     when     on     the     stage. 
'Larry.*'     for     he     Mas 
programmed    as 
Lawrence    Griffith  ; 
then  it  was  printed 
1).  W.  Griffith:  then 
David     W.     Griffith: 
and  now  it  is  the  sonor- 
ous.   Anglic,    conso- 
nantal,    triangle     cog- 
nomen, resounding  with 
ancestral  dignity,  DA- 
VID   WARK    GRIF- 
FITH. 

That  is  the  work  of 
the  publicity  expert ; 
that  name  means  dig- 
nity and  aloofness  ;  but 
when  a  man  really  ar- 
rives as  has  this  one. 
the  people  rule  even  his 
press  agent ;  David 
AVark  Griffith  is  now 
universally  known 
plainly  with  the  siiri- 
plicitv  of  supremacv 
as  Griffith. 

There's  also  the 
greatness  that  is  the 
sauce  piquant  which 
gives  zest  to  the  triv- 
ial. 

Take  the  case  of 
Frank  Vanderlip,  the 
greatest  executive  of 
the  greatest  bank  in 
the  world  — ■  natur- 
ally and  inevitably 
a  Rockefeller  bank. 
Reporters  circle 
about  him  to  note 
down  paragraphs  of 
grave  financial  im- 
port ;  but  when  they 
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can  induce  Mr.   Vanderlip  to  talk  of  his 
reporter  days  when  he  was  a  cub  in  Chi- 
i,  and  when  he  followed  Charlie  Dill 
ingham  on  the  hotel  run.  and  fell  down  on 
the  job  because  he  could  not  imagine  stories 
with  tin-  unceasing  certainty  shown  by 
Mi     Dillingham,    that    is    something 
i-\  eryone  wants  to  rc.nl. 

There  is  more  drama  con- 
cealed in  the  commonplace 
than  is  visible  in  spec 
tacular  prominence, 
\  cor  d  ingly  be- 
fore that  door  of 
Fame  is  f i n al  1  v 
opened  to  1>.  W. 
Griffith,  before  the 
arti>t  David  Wark 
Griffith  is  exploited, 
m  e  t  li  i  n  g  o  t 
"  1  a  r  r  y  "  will  be 
1"  o  u  n  .I  appetizing, 
will  perhaps  impart 
a  sense  of  that  touch 
oi  n  a  t  u  r  e  which 
makes  the  man  in  the 
trenches  o(  more 
commanding  interest 
than  the  General  in 
his  headquarters  far 
from  the  scream  of 
shell.     • 

l'h  is  man  who 
gave  the  world  '"The 
Hirth  oi  a  Nation."  and  who  after  fourteen 
months  of  unceasing  toil  is  to  give  it  per- 
haps an  even  more  royal  epic  in  "The 
Mother  and  the  Law."  perforce  of  distinc- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  remote 
from  the  rest  of  us  who  are  either  battling 
with  engulfing  billows  of  adversity  or  are 
treading  water,  satisfied  to  keep  our  head 
above  :  so  before  he  becomes  immersed  in 
the  isolation  of  great  purposes  we  will  rub 
shoulders  a  bit  with  him  ;  he  is  quite  simply 
indifferent  to  his  preeminence  in  his  world. 
but  he  does  know  the  value  of  minutes  and 
seldom  has  time  in  which  to  satisfy  cu- 
riosity or  even  find  relaxation. 

17  YERYOXF.  can  elbow  and  feel  kinship 
with  the  unrecognized — so  for  the  mo- 
ment he  is  still  "Larry." 

"That  movie  king  Griffith  is  a  regular 
fellow."  one  time  said  an  advertising  solici- 
tor who  had  got  a  good  contract  from  him 
— and  at  that  when  it  was  monev  thrown 


Griffith  confining  u  iih 

his  i  Inii  ixecutivt  mil. 
Frank  Woods,  and  his 

liiiul  niniritimiin.  I .    II 
BiUuti   i»i  >cn>  i 


away,  for  Griffith  had  nothing  to  advertise 
which  would  not  advertise  itself. 

"He  didn't  need  what  I  had  to  sell  him, 
but  he  bought  it,"  said  the  solicitor;  "he 
was  so  easy  that  I  went  back  the  next  day 
and  asked  him  to  double  his  contract.  He 
laughed  and  said,  'You  deserve  what  you 
ask  for.  because  you've  got  the  right  nerve  ; 
I  know  your  game,  for  I  was  in  it  once 
myself,  but  I'm  afraid  I  lacked  impudence  ; 
yes.  you  can  double  the  contract  :  if  I 
hadn't  been  lucky  I'd  still  be  a  pal  of 
yours.'  " 

That  was  caused  probably  by  his  memory 
of  ids  "Baptist  Weekly"  business  career 
when  he  walked  through  regions  looking 
for  Baptist  churches,  and  writing  news 
paragraphs  about  the  congregations,  and 
soliciting  subscriptions  as  a  return  for  pub- 
licity, depending  on  collections  and  a  com- 
mission for  his  livelihood. 

There  are  occupations  better  calculated 
to    soothe    a    proud    spirit    than    that    of 
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soliciting  advertisements  which  people  do 
not  need,  and  subscriptions  to  a  paper 
which  people  du  not  read.  But  there  are- 
few  that  are  comparable  to  it  in  the  edu- 
cative details  of  acquiring  patience,  en- 
durance, and  occasional  eating  without 
growing  fat. 

One  of  those  few  is  that  of  the  hook 
agent. 

Griffith  was  asked  if  he  ever  had  enjoyed 
that  branch  of  belles-lettres. 

He  grinned.  "I  will  not  unfold  all  tire 
set  rets  of  my  young  life,'-  was  his  response, 
"and  as  to  being  a  book  agent.  1  refuse  to 
incriminate  myself.  I  stand  mute.  But 
I  admit  selling  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica  ;  that  isn't  a  book,  it  is  a  freight  com- 
modity. 

"I  did  not  sell  very  many — but  even  an 
occasional  sale  carried  a  very  fat  commis- 
sion and  enabled  me  to  pack  a  meal  ticket 
with  my  sample  bindings,  and  to  travel  in 
railway  cars  in  place  of  underneath  them 
on  a  brakebeam. 

"I  early  learned  to  use  means  to  dis- 
cover the  men  who  would  likely  want  to 
listen  to  a  seller  of  books ;  and  had  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  trained  to  report 
to  me  information  that  might  lead  to  a 
dicker. 

"There  was  a  day  when  some  one  told 
some  one  else  to  tell  me  that  Cousin  Janie 
had  said  to  Uncle  Sawyer  that  Jim  Dodson 
had  heard  Sam  Roller  from  down  river 
say  that  there  was  a  man  living  at  Bur- 
goyne  co'te  house  who  owned  a  Bible  and 
a  dictionary,  and  who  wanted  an  encyclo- 
pedia." 

Griffith  told  the  rest  of  the  story  just  as 
an  amusing  effort  of  a  man  hard  put  to  it. 
But  it  thoroughlv  illustrates  the  resiliency 
of  his  mind,  and — it  may  be  valuable  to 
book  agents. 

"My  man  lived  in  a  country  of  pork  and 
'sides'  diet,"  he  said.  "Tt  was  a  hard. 
grinding  school  I  had  been  through  ;  one 
that  had  taught  me  to  think  before  acting. 
Knowing  the  value  put  on  fresh  meat  in 
that  region.  I  gambled  quite  a  bit  of  my 
resources  and  bought  a  lot  of  good  steaks. 
I  could  have  used  those  steaks  myself  to 
advantage — but  business  is  business,  and 
strategy  is  strategy. 

"In  a  buggy  with  my  bundle  of  steaks 
and  my  sample  bindings  and  pages,  we 
started  one  evening  for  my  man. 

"There  were  not  any  roads   thereabout 


when  it  rained.  And  it  rained.  We  upset. 
we  were  bogged,  but  we  managed  to  make 
progress  until,  while  driving  through  a 
thick  woods,  a  panther  agilely  dropped  to 
the  seat  beside  me  from  an  overhanging 
tree,  and  1  dropped  out  of  the  buggy.  The 
1  least  had  sniffed  the  odor  of  those  steaks. 

"There  was  a  pretty  scrap  while  it  la<ted. 
but  the  panther  was  dislodged  before  the 
.-teaks  were  swallowed,  and  we  drove  on. 

"The  farmer  gave  me  shelter  for  the 
night,  and  for  breakfast  I  presented  my 
steaks,  and  before  lunch  I  had  made  my 
sale." 

PHIS  incident  put  Griffith  in  a  reminis- 
cent mood,  and  he  kept  on — oblivious 
of  the  notes  being  taken. 

"Success  does  make  a  fellow  feel  a  bit 
proud,  even  if  he  realizes,  as  any  honest, 
successful  man  must  realize,  how  little 
there  really  is  to  achievement,"  he  ob- 
served. 

"For  a  long  time  I  was  proudest  over  a 
journey  I  made  from  Minneapolis  to  mv 
home  on  a  capital  of  fifteen  cents;  and  I 
still  had  the  fifteen  cents  when  I  reached 
my  destination. 

"That  was  one  of  my  early  adventures 
on  'blind  baggage'  cars  and  brakebeams. 

"I  had  been  acting,  when  the  ghost  which 
had  limped  sadly  for  some  weeks  failed  to 
walk,  even  with  crutches. 

"Luck  had  been  favorable  :  I  had  made 
a  living  and  had  sent  some  money  home, 
but  back  of  the  situation  was  a  formidable 
oath  I  had  taken  when  I  struck  out  for 
myself  that  never  would  I  ask  for  help 
from  those  I  had  left  behind  :  as  for  meals 
and  shelter,  during  a  financial  squall,  that 
was  different,  and  my  thoughts  and  my  feet 
turned  toward  the  old  plantation. 

"There  is  considerable  alertness  required 
to  swing  onto  a  "blind  baggage'  at  the 
maximum  of  speed,  to  combine  the  mini- 
mum chance  of  discovery.  When  it  happened 
that  I  was  thrown  off  a  train.  I  did  odd 
jobs  wherever  I  found  myself,  until  the 
chance  came  rolling  down  the  track  again 
for  another  stage  of  the  journey. 

"Along  with  the  experience  was  a  knowl- 
edge gained  of  the  great  army  of  vagabonds 
who  constantly  migrate  simply  from  the 
love  of  wandering,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
savor  of  change.  During  those  vears  T  met 
in  more  or  less  intimacy  all  kinds  and  con- 
ditions  of  men — all  kinds:   what   Kipling 
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w  rote    ol    the    i  'olonel's    I  ad)    and    J  udj 
1 1  i , rady   being  just  alike   under  the  skin 
is  equal  1)   true  about   the  intellect  ol    the 
'pike'  and  the  university    gentle  ;  the  j 
am!  tin    poet,  the  peripatetic  and  the  sta 
tionarj  philosopher. 

\  ■  matter  how    contorted  one  waj    or 
another  the  soul  ma\  be,  the  man  is  still  a 
man,  ami  with  recognizable  traits  of  rela 
tionship  to  all  men. 

"Somewhat    illustrative   of   tin-   domina 
timi  of  circumstances  over  mental  attitudes 
is  another  instance  of— al  tin-  time     great 
pride  to  inc. 

"This  was  an  occasion  around  the  warm 
cinders  which  had  been  drawn  from  the 
fire  boxes  of  the  locomotives  in  a  round 
house;  the  company  was  an  assembly  of 
tramps — hobos  they  are  called  now — anil 
I  was  given  the  center  of  the  stage,  the  besl 
place  at  the  ashes,  and  called  on  for  a 
monologic  account  of  the  longest  uninter 
rupted  Mind  baggage  ride  thin  on  record, 
something  over  two  hundred  miles  out  o 
Chicago. 

"Louisville  had  again  attracted  me.     A 
company  had  gone  broke  in  Chicago  and  I 
with   it.       The   way   to  arrive  at   a   place.    I 
had  learned,  is  to  start   for  it  :  so  I  walked 
from  downtown  in  Chicago  to  Englewood, 
and    there    a    train    whizzed    along   so    fast 
that    the   crew    was   not    watching,    feeling 
that   no   ticketless   tourist   would   take   the 
chance.     This  one  did.  and  landed  safely. 
It  was  a  wild  night,  stormy  and   freez- 
ing ;   the  crew  of  the  train  stuck   to 
their    snug    quarters,     not    knowing 
their   flying   bailiwick    had    been    in- 
vaded,  until   one   brakeman   made   a 
perfunctory  inspection.     I  also  had 
L,rrown     careless     from    long    im- 
munity and  sleepiness. 

"Consciousness      returned  i 

violently    when    I    was    as-      ^^f 
sailed   by   two  bulging   red 
fists,    accompanied    bv 
much     language. 


\\  e  made  a  fairlj  even  mat<  h  ,  but  a  se<  ond 
brakeman  hovered  along  and  then  it  was  all 
over.     1  reposed  gratefullj  on  a  snow  hank 

with  mam   minor  injuries  to  my  person  and 

a  realization   that    Louisville   was  a   g 
deal  farther  away  than  when   1   had  been 
in  ( Chicago. 

"Something  led  me  to  walk  a  Int.  and   I 
came  to  the  round  Imiise.   the  pile  ol    warm 

cinders,  and  the  gallant  i  ompany  of  the 
Knights  of    Disindustry.     When  my  story 

was  heard  there  was  a<  I  laim,  iinein  lolls  and 
generous  comment,  ami  the  warmest  place 
bv  the  cinders. 

"Which  is  generally  more  than  a  man  is 
given  when  he  succeeds  with  people  who 
not  hoboes." 

There    are    many    peppery    stories   about 


Griffith  walked 
on  the  scene, 
fussed  about 
with  the  lion, 
pulled  his  ears 
and  frolicked 
with  him. 


Some    Hi&h    Lights   in    the 


As  Visua lized 


When  h  e 
walked 
through 
regions 
looking  for 
Baptist 
churches. 


With   upturned  knuckles 

about  to  knock  at  the  door 

of  Fame — in  that  instance 

the  Biograph  studio. 


.    ■    ' 


"My  life  flowed 
on  with  no  ap- 
proachment  to 
that  laurel 
wreath  of  litera- 
ture. " 
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Early  Career  of  D.  W.  Griffith 


by   Artist  Gale 


The  stage  director  tried 
Imn  out  and  turned  Inm 
down  as  not  good  enough. 


"I  noticed  the 
admirable  way  in 
which  the  young 
felloiv  playing 
Lincoln  did  this 
very  'registering 
stuff. " 


"  The  beast  had  sniffed  the  odor 
of  the  steaks." 


"  I  teas  given 
the  center  of 
the  stage,  the 
best  place  at 
the  ashes. ' ' 
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the  studios  of  Griffith's  courage  and 
strength.  Any  man  who  has  a  Duke  of 
Wellington  nose  can  be  relied  on  for  cour- 
age ;  as  for  Griffith's  physical  strength,  a 
glance  at  him  shows  litheness,  not  massive, 
but  a  very  athletic  example  of  bodily  archi- 
tecture, and  the  celerity  of  movement 
which  frequently  arrives  so  rapidly  as  to 
defeat  more  potent  but  more  sluggish 
muscles. 

It  is  possible  that  he  is  a  bit  proud  of 
his  sturdy  sinews.  He  climbs  about  all 
manner  of  places  in  his  studio  in  order  to 
study  perspective,  or  whatever  it  is  a  di- 
rector has  to  study,  and  it  is  axiomatic 
about  the  place  that  he  never  has  asked 
any  man  or  woman  to  do  a  "stunt"  that 
included  the  precarious  without  first  doing 
the  same  thing  himself. 

There  was  one  occasion  when  this  chron- 
icler saw  that  trait  bloom  out. 

There  was  a  "set"  arranged  for  an  es- 
caped lion  to  wander  into  a  hotel  office  with 
panicky  results  among  the  guests,  principal 
of  whom  was  De  Wolf  Hopper.  The  lion 
was  in  his  cage,  ready  to  be  prodded  onto 
the  scene ;  the  "set"  was  surrounded  by 
heavy  wire  barricades,  the  camera  man 
being  encased  in  a  tooth-proof  wire  re- 
doubt ;  several  extra  people  and  the 
beast's  trainer  were  on  the  scene  ready  for 
rehearsal,  and  Mr.  Hopper  was  outside  the 
barrier  waiting  his  cue.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  go  on  with  the  lion,  but  there  is 
really  no  use  in  cluttering  up  things  until 
vour  call  comes,  and,  anyway,  the  lion  ani- 
mal is  perfectly  harmless.  Then  came  the 
story  from  an  old-time  attache  of  the  studio 
in  graphic  detail  of  how  that  same  lion 
a  year  before  had  with  neatness  and  dis- 
patch removed  two  ribs  from  an  actor  while 
feeling  playful. 

Just  before  the  director  was  to  begin. 
Griffith  walked  on  the  scene,  fussed  about 
with  the  lion,  pulled  his  cars  and  frolicked 
with   him. 

Everyone  else  then  made  friends  with 
the  animal,  and  the  play  went  on  with  Mr. 
Hopper.  Well,  of  course,  he  knew  all  the 
time  the  lion  was  a  good  sort,  and  there's 
never  any  danger  with  a  lion  if  you  make 
him  understand  you're  not  afraid  of  him. — 
Come  here,  Nero  old  top  ! 

'"THERE  is  a  story  told  by  his  pals  of 
*■  the  Biograph  of  how  Griffith,  requir- 
ing   some    exercise,    had    a    middleweight 


prize  fighter  come  to  box  with  him,  and 
how  at  the  first  lesson  Griffith  knocked  the 
bruiser  down  and  out. 

One  man  told  the  story  and  then  whis- 
pered that  the  fighter  had  been  doing  some 
acting  himself;  that  he  felt  there  would  be 
more  money  in  the  lessons  if  his  employer 
were  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  own 
latent  superiority.  Such  things  have  been 
known  to  occur.  Royalty  rarely  finds  a 
courtier  skillful  enough  to  be  victor  in  a  ■ 
bridge  set-to:  it  isn't  done.  If  that  boxer 
was  not  knocked  down  at  once  by  his  em- 
ployer he  was  a  very  poor  fighter — with  his 
mind. 

But  the  somewhat  slender,  very  agile  pic- 
ture-creator is  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself  under  all  conditions  ;  he  proved  this 
in  his  early  directing,  when  roughnecks 
formed  the  artists  of  the  lens  and  when  the 
methods  and  etiquette  of  a  second  mate 
were  essential  to  the  handling  of  the  crew 
of  a  movie. 

It  was  when  Griffith  himself  told  of  an- 
other venture  into  the  land  of  ferocious  ef- 
fort that  it  was  made  evident  why  his  sur- 
prising elasticity  of  physical  resource  is 
what  it  is. 

"Nothing  had  changed  my  decision  to  be 
the  world's  greatest  literary  man."  he  ex- 
plained while  still  discussing  his  life  before 
the  studio  gave  shelter;  "and  I  felt  that  as 
a  preparatory  study,  before  I  could  have  the 
world  of  letters  at  my  feet,  it  might  be  use- 
ful to  know  a  little  more  about  certain 
phases  of  life  commonly  unfamiliar. 

"My  other  adventures  had  been  made  of 
necessity  :  this  was  one  of  choice,  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  working  man — the  toiler 
— I  thought  would  be  valuable. 

'There  was  no  financial  need  spurring 
me  to  ride  hard  over  the  rough  spots  in  the 
highway  of  existence  :  a  comfortable  sum 
of  a  ivw  hundred  dollars  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  some  occasional  good  fortune  in 
the  theater,  and  my  duties  toward  those  a; 
home  had  been  met. 

"To  be  a  puddler  in  a  foundry,  to  do 
the  real  muscle-stretching,  bone-bending 
work,  and  to  live  among  the  men  who  did 
such  work,  was  my  ambition,  and  naturally 
I  went  to  Tonawanda.  I  didn't  work  at 
puddling  first,  but  shoveling  ore  out  of  a 
ship's  hold  into  the  crane  buckets. 

"There  were  no  union  restrictions  as  to 
hours,  or  anything:  the  pay  was  not  by  the 
day  but  by  the  piece :  so  much  money  for 
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every  ton  of  ore  shoveled;  it  was  good 
enough  pay.  so  good  that  ii  a  man  would 
work  until  he  dropped  in  his  tracks  he 
could  pick  up  twenty  dollars  or  so  at  a 
piece. 

"It  was  work  under  tremendous  competi 
tive  conditions;  I  mean  the  competition  oi 
emulation. 

"Men  would  shovel  down  in  thai  grimy, 
stuffy  hold  until  thej  dropped  in  their 
tracks  from  utter  exhaustion ;  then  they 
would  be  clunked  into  one  of  the  steel 
buckets,  hoisted  to  the  deck  and  Bung  to 

one  side,  to  conic  to,  of  go  to.  as  they 
listed. 

"Under  that  stint  system  thai  work  was 
probably  the  hardest  in  the  world ;  for 
young  men  it  was  beautifully  healthful;  ii 
was  not  long  before  I  found  myself  capable 
oi  shoveling  ore  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a 
stretch.  In  some  traits  the  men  were  as 
hard  and  exhausting  a--  the  life;  they  were 
naturally  circumscribed,  and  if  their  daily 
existence  was  an  orgy  of  labor,  their  life 
when  released  from  toil  was  just  as  stren- 
uous in  their  efforts  to  win  relief. 

"So.  in  one  way  or  another,  under  this 
or  that  circumstance,  my  life  flowed  on, 
with  no  approachment  to  that  laurel  wreath 
of  literature;  I  was  acting  most  of  the 
time,  and  essaying  a  few  other  lines  of  live- 
lihood." 

HTHERE  is  a  singular  lack  of  information 
A  as  to  Griffith's  stage  career;  the  few 
testimonies  at  hand  all  trend  to  the  one 
definition  of  his  exceptional  ability,  which 
appeared  to  be  handicapped  by  disinclina- 
tion to  do  roles  in  certain  prescribed  man- 
ners  and  methods. 

Those  few  actors  who  have  known  him 
when  be  was  a  "talkie"  agree  that  his  work 
was  exceptionally  clever,  and  most  of  them 
qualify  it  by  the  term  "original."  which  in 
theater  patter  usually  means  that  an  actor 
has  a  brain. 

That  as  a  rule  is  a  drag  to  his  progress. 
Stage  directors  have  brains — always:  and 
if  an  actor  should  have  the  habit  of  think- 
ing, you  can  see  it  would  be  very  embar- 
rassing for  the  director ;  therefrom  has 
grown  the  obvious  fact  that  actors  seldom 
think  for  themselves ;  they  prefer  to  hold 
their  jobs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Griffith 
learned  to  be  one  of  the  latter  class  of  his- 
trions — also  that  he  did  not  like  to  be. 


J\  \l  ES  N  I  II  I  .  who  used  to  be  a  stock 
king  in  the  West  in  those  years  when 
Chicago  was  still  spoken  oi  as  a  Western 
city,  once  employed  Griffith;  it  was  m  one 
>.<{  the  Neill  stock  companies,  at  that  period 
known  m  Chicago  as  the  Neill  Alhambra 

Stock. 

Mr.    Neill   had  several  slot  k  companies 
then,  and  when  he  visited  his  Chicago  thea 
ter   he   found   them   doing   "  The    Ensign" 
with  a  particularly  good  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"In  '  The  Ensign,'  "  says  M  r.  Neill  in 
telling  about  the  incident,  "we  never  gave 
Lincoln  any  lines,  just  as  few  words  as  we 
could  gel  by  with  in  the  scene.  It  was 
thought  the  public  would  resent  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  Lincoln  as  far  as  really  act- 
ing on  the  stage,  so  the  part  was  kept  al- 
most entirely  pantomimic — what  we  call  in 
the  pictures  'registering*— and  1  noticed 
the  admirable  way  the  young  fellow  play- 
ing Lincoln  did  this  very  'registering'  stuff. 

"I  asked  my  stage  director,  who  was 
Oscar  Eagle,  about  the  at  tor.  ami  lie  told 
me  he  was  a  'rather  bright  young  fellow 
named  Griffith,'  and  somehow  the  matter 
dropped,  and  he  never  came  into  my  mind 
again  until  a  short  time  ago. 

"I  had  been  doing  pictures,  but  the  com- 
pany I  was  working  for  cut  down,  and  1 
wanted  a  position. 

"The  first  place  I  called  was  the  Griffith 
studio,  and  when  I  saw  him  I  at  once  re- 
membered our  Lincoln  in  'The  Ensign' 
years  ago.  Mr.  Griffith  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstance to  me,  and  I  rather  apologized — 
for  we  had  only  paid  him  $18  a  week. 

"  'It  was  a  poor  salarv  we  paid  vou,  Mr. 
Griffith,'  "  I  said. 

"  'It  was  a  very  good  salary,'  he  replied, 
'for  I  needed  it  tremendously,  and  it  was 
much  more  than  I  was  worth  then,  for  I 
was  a  beginner.' 

"No,  I  did  not  go  to  work  for  Griffith, 
though  he  made  it  evident  that  I  probablv 
could  have  done  so ;  but  before  I  could  get 
farther  with  the  application  something  else 
came  to  hand,  and  I  have  not  had  occasion 
to  see  him  since. 

"He  has  always  been  spoken  of  in  the 
profession  by  those  Avho  knew  him  in  his 
acting  days  as  'a  gifted  young  man.'  " 

There  is  a  story  floating  about  the  cafes 
of  Los  Angeles  when  Griffith's  name  comes 
up,  to  the  effect  that  when  Clarence  Drown 
(now  manager  of  the  Orpheum  Theater 
there)     was    operating    the    Grand    Opera 
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House  in  Los  Angeles  with 
Theodore  Kremer  and  Owen 
]  )avis  dramas  of  abattoir 
qualities,  Griffith  applied  for 
the  place  of  "heavy;"  that  the  stage  di- 
rector tried  him  out  and  turned  him  down 
as  not  good  enough  for  "the  big  stuff" 
which  the  Ulrich  Stock  was  then  doing 
homicidally  every  week. 

It  should  be  a  true  story;  that  Griffith 
was  turned  down  as  an  actor  because  he 
could  not  play  the  Kremer-Davis  "big 
stuff"  would  be  a  bit  of  historic  justice — 
lml  like  most  incidents  wherein  justice  is 
said  to  mix,  it  is  not  sustained  by  wit- 
nesses, and  it  must  be  disregarded  by  the 
jury  in  arriving  at  a  verdict. 

Griffith's  biographers  will  not  Likely  find 
anything  suggesting  Shakespeare's  poach- 
ing incident  in   his  career. 

Why  compare  him  with  Shakespeare? 

Simply  because  he  is  the  Shakespeare  of 
the  photoplay. 

Exactly  what  the  Bard  did  for  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  this  man  has  done  for  the 
photodrama.  It  may  seem  an  unduly  ex- 
alted assertion,  but  think  it  over;  compare 
his  work  with  what  was  done  before  and 
since  in  photoplays — you  will  find  it  cer- 


Griffith,  the  man  in  black, 
on  a  little  inspection  tour 
of  the  sculptors'  studio 
where  plaster  of  paris  is 
used  in  carload  lots. 


tainly  true.  He  made  the  film. 
^^^^  But    just   as   scholars   and 

pedants  have  delved  and 
written  tomes  about  whether 
Shakespeare  was  haled  before  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  for  deer  stealing,  and  with  quite  as 
much  interest  as  to  whether  lie  knew 
enough  to  write  Hamlet  or  whether  Lord 
Verulam  wrote  it  for  him.  so  sometime 
it  is  probable  (iriffith's  adventures  as  a 
brakebeam  acrobat  and  a  book  agent  max 
excite  antiquaries. 

For  in  a  study  of  the  man.  it  is  tht'-i- 
days  when  he  was  sowing  his  wild  wheat 
that  excel  in  interest  his  making  of  •'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation." 

In  the  latter,  the  genius  radiates,  but  in 
the  former  the  Man  illumines  a  desolate 
milieu,  and  the  Man  is  always  the  more 
fascinating  figure  of  the  two. 

Griffith  like-;  those  reminiscent  glances 
at  what  were  cruel  but  savory  experience- 
As  to  the  ore-shoveling  he  said:  "It 
was  corking  good.  1  feel  the  benefit  of  it 
every  day  I  live :  it  gave  me  physical 
resiliency,  fortitude,  and  some  little  muscle 
which  has  been  of  particular  value  to  me 
many  times. 

"Every  phase  of  life  is  good  for  you  if 
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you  face  it  all  rightly,  with  fine  cheer. 

"For  tramps,  artists,  ironworkers,  actors, 
writers — .ill  <•!  ih     are  .dike  m  our  souls ; 
as  in  knowing  all  manner  of  nun  thai 
1  derived  m\  most  useful  education." 


\inl   then   came 
asked. 

"And    linn    <  ame 
ply. 


tin.-  movies?"  In 
the   photoplay," 


was 


Vol'  mustn't  use  the  word  "movies"  to 
*■  some  of  the  picture  people  any  more. 
I'Ik'v  like  to  refer  to  the  early  films  as 
"movies"  but  believe  it  is  not  sufficiently 
dignified  or  expressive  of  the  artistic  films 
of  today. 

"It  happened  very  casually,  as  most 
events  do  occur,  tor  it  proved  to  be  an 
event  to  me,"  he  went  on.  "It  was  one 
day  in  Chicago  when  with  a  friend  1  was 
knocking  about  town  with  no  purpose  in 
immediate  view;  he  suggested  that  we  go 
to  a  picture  show. 

Never  having  seen  one.  the  suggestion 
was  inviting.      We  went  :  it  was  some  bore 
ful    affair,    exactly    what.    I 
have    forgotten  :    nn     friend 
liked    it    greatly,    but    1 
found   it   silly,    tiresome,    in- 


Sandwiches  and  coffee 
under  the  frowning  ivalls 
of  Babylon.  The  luncheon 
hour  during  the  filming 
of  "The  Mother  and  the 
Law.  " 


excusable.      It    was  in   DO  waj    worth   while. 

"Bui  the  great  interest  the  audience 
eviined  impressed  me,  .u\d  made  me  think; 
n  seemed  thai  it  a  thing  w  hi<  h  <  ould  attrai  I 
the  public  as  that  picture  did  were  to  be 
done,    it   should    he  done   better. 

"'What  do  you  think  of  it?1  asked  my 
comrade. 

"  'That  any  man  who  enjoys  su<  h  a 
tiling  should  be  shot  at  sunrise.'  was  niv 
response. 

"He  looked  at  me  in  wonder  and  talked 
on,  explaining  why  the  picture  was  gri 
and  when  we  went  out  he  called  my  atten 
tion  to  the  line  of  people  waiting  to  enter 
the  theater. 

"Things  did  not  go  very  well  just  then 
for  me;  1  found  myself  out  of  work,  and 
all  the  time  pictures  were  being  talked 
of,  and  unconsciously  that  interested  audi- 
ence and  the  line  of  people  waiting  outside 
stuck   in  my  mind. 

"Probably  then,  as  now,  there  was  no 
egotism  in  my  thinking  that  I  could  write 
far  better  scenarios  than  were  being  shown, 
and  that  the  acting  of  the 
pictures  could  be  improved. 

"As  to  whether  I  seriouslv 
at  that  time  cave  any  studied 
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effort  to  the  new  profession,  I  cannot  say  ; 
it  is  probable  that  unconsciously  I  gave  it 
all  considerably  more  attention  than  I  then 
realized.  For  it  was  a  prospect,  and  the 
feeling  that  you  can  do  something  perhaps 
a  little  better  than  it  is  being  done  make- 
interest   acutely   active. 

"Finally  I  wrote  a  scenario  and  took  it 
to  the  Edison  studio.  I  left  it  and  was 
told  I  would  receive  an  answer. 

"That  scenario  is  still  on  file  there,  I 
presume;  I  never  heard  anything  of  it 
since." 

There  have  been  several  notable  phil- 
osophers who  have  ascribed  the  quality 
of  success  to  the  faculty  of  saying  "No." 
Truly,  "No"  has  saved  many  dollars  and 
delirium  tremens.  But  the  ready  negative 
in  creative  affairs  has  lost  more  fortunes 
for  its  users  than  "Yes"  ever  has  gained. 

CCORE  up  the  sequence  of  "Noes"  that 
editors  hurled  at  Kipling  when  he  first 
landed  on  these  shores ;  remember  Bavard 
Veiller  packing  "Within  the  Law"  from 
manager  to  manager,  and  then  selling  it — ■ 
to  have  the  buyer  employ  George  Broad- 
hurst  to  rewrite  it  ;  there  was  Eugene 
Walter  dodging  laundry  men  and  living  on 
ham-and-egg  sandwiches  (not  very  many) 
while  K.  &  E.  and  their  c  mpeers  noed 
"Paid  in  Full"  year  after  year ;  there  was — 
but  as  this  is  not  written  on  space,  a  list 
of  geniuses  that  would  fill  the  magazine 
will  be  omitted  who  have  had  "No"  flung 
at  them  until  some  unassuming  fool  of  a 
publisher  or  manager  hadn't  any  more  con- 
servative instinct  than  to  say  "Yes,"  and 
make  fortunes  for  both. 


The  biography  of  that  Edisonian  who 
filed  the  Griffith  scenario  and  forgot  about 
its  existence  because  it  was  "bum,"  would 
make  interesting  reading ;  he  was  probably 
so  very  negative  that  he  said  "It  wasn't 
no  good  nohow." 

Griffith's  knuckles  were  calloused  by  that 
time,  so  he  did  not  suffer  particular  dis- 
appointment at  no  results  from  the  Edison 
folk. 

But  with  head  up  and  straight-eyed,  he 
wrote  another  scenario  and  took  it  to  the 
Biograph.  They  bought  it  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars and  said  he  might  bring  some  more 
if  he  liked. 

He   liked  very  much. 

And  he  wrote  more ;  the  monev  cams 
at  the  generous — then — rate  of  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  a  half-reel  and  twenty-five  for  a 
full-reel  picture. 

"I  managed  to  make  enough  to  live  on — 
with  the  aid  of  Hope,"  he  says  of  those 
days;  and  then  he  got  the  chance  to  stage 
"The  Adventures  of  Dolly,"  and  that  made 
him  a  Biograph  fixture,  and  his  life  work 
was    begun. 

Dolly  was  quite  an  absurd  young  thing. 
flippantly  of  the  Bertha  M.  Clay  type,  who 
found  her  habitat  in  nickelodeons ;  but 
Dolly  dead,  now  buried  in  an  unnamed 
grave  of  forgetfulness,  played  the  part  of 
Providence :  Dolly  brought  the  brain  to 
its  haven,  where  it  could  bigly  work  out 
its  destiny. 

She  graciously  opened  the  door  of  the 
Biograph  studio  to  Griffith,  a  door  that 
was  not  to  be  closed  on  him  until  he  shut 
it  himself  and  entered  wider,  more  shining 
portals   of   consummate   effort. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:— We  feel  that  August  Photoplay  Magazine — on  sale 
Julx  I — contains  the  greatest  single  historical  chapter  ever  written  about  Mo- 
tion Pictures.  It  is  Part  III  of  Mr.  Gordon's  factful  and  fascinating  Griffith 
account,  and  it  is  a  verbal  closeup  of  those  heroic  Biograph  days  in  which  Mr. 
Griffith  was  changing  screen  entertainment  from  a  set  of  slipping  pictures  to 
the  photoplay.  Everyone  knows  of  the  great  artistic  birth  at  this  time:  here's 
the  clinical  record  of  the  birth  chamber.  You  will  find  it  vivified  with  extraor- 
dinary illustrations,  including  some  stills  from  the  first  Griffith  photoplays. 
"The  Adventures  of  Dolly." 
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A  bore,  the  main  street  of  Brenon's  kingdom  on  a  quiet  day 
Below,  Herbert  Brenon.  Jamaica's  uncrowned  monarch. 


The  Kin 

of 
Jamaica 


THIS  is  a  story  of  The  Story  With 
out  a  Name.     Herbert  Brenon,  di- 
rector extraordinary  for  William  Fox 
made    The  Story,  and  likely  lie  will  have 
given  it  a  name  before  these  lines  are  read  :  but 
as   they  are  being   written   it   is   still   nameless, 
although   its   working   title,    while   making,   has 
been  "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods.'' 

Limits  of  space  require  that  this  narrative 
be  -taccato,  because  it  is  so  crammed  with  facts 
there  is  not  room  for  the  spreading  about  of 
words. 

The   Story  that   Herbert   Brenon   made   is   a 
.  ant  tale  of  the  Moors  in  a  Moorish  city  of 
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of  the  months  so  the  spirit  of  thou- 
sands of  native  actors  would  not  rlai; 
as  The  Story  progressed  :  made  him- 
self so  much  the  idol  of  the  Negroes 
that  they  adopted  for  him  the  name 
"Papa" — much  to  his  embarrass- 
ment :  found  out  that  the  blacks 
would  work  harder  for  women  than 
for  men,  so  appointed  his  mermaid 
girls   captains   of   brigades   over   the 


long  ago.     He  took  four  shiploads  of  per- 
sons and  paraphernalia — to  say  nothing  of 
Mermaid     Annette     Kcllerman — to     the 
island  of  Jamaica  to  make  the  story  up. 
He  was  at  it  eight  whirlwind  months.     He 
employed   20,000  men.   women  and   chil- 
dren;' spent    about    $1,000,000;    exposed 
220,000    feet    (forty-four   miles)    of    film; 
will    use    in    the    finished    production    only 
10,000  feet   (less  than  two  miles)  ;  expended 
great  sums  to  make  sanitary  a  mosquito-curs 
section  of  Jamaica  so  the  work  could  go  on  hi 
fully ;   kept  a  native  band  playing  through   the 


days 


The  King  of  Jamaica 


i  i; 


men;  built  a  refrigerating  planl  to  protect  the  celluloid  films  from 
tropical  heat  ;  schooled  his  mermaid  girls  to  swan  with  their  lower 
limbs  encased  in  metallic  mermaid  tails;  used  up  2,000,000  feet 
of  lumber,  2,500  barrels  of  plaster,  500  barrels  of  cement;  ten 
Ions  of  paper  (for  papier  mac  he  properties)  ;  umiI  ten  alligators, 
fourteen  swans,  ten  camels,  2,500  horses,  2,000  cattle,  800  sheep, 
1,000  donkeys,  a  flock  of  sparrows  from  New  Vork,  500  miscella 
neous  animals,  2,000  lizards,  2,500  toads,  Vn< 
•-ln>t"  wuh  six  cameras  in  unison. 

He  put  the  Jamaican  siesta  about  out  of  business 
so  far  as  the  making  of  The  Story  was  concerned; 


In  the  large  picture  a  camera  battery  is  shown  in  action.    Six  lenses 
were  used  simultaneously  in  the  island  filming.     In  the  circle  Mr. 
Brcnon  (the  figure  in  pajamas)  is  superintending  the  taking  of 
"water  stuff." 


Iressed    up     500     island    pickaninnies    in 

peaked  caps  and  long  beards  and  taught 

them   to  play  as  gnomes  under  artificial 

toadstools,    after    opening    a    school    for 

them   in   fairy    lore;    let   members  of  his 

company  put  baby  sharks  in  his  bathtub 

and   kept   his   temper  in   the   tropic  heat  : 

gave  a  concert  and   sold  $3,500  worth  of 

scats    for  the   liritish   Red   Cross;   drove  his 

eople   relentlessly   from  dawn  to   dark — -and 

t     their     loyal     friendship,     from     Annette 

rman.   the  star,  down  to  the  least  consider- 

roustabout. 


"to  tKe  ward-robe, 
l>et-ween  scenes 
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Pencilled  "Close   Ups"   from   Essanay 

Being  the    record    of    a    visit    to   the 
Chicago  Studio  by  Artist  Oscar  Bryn 
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E      L     E     N 

BADGE LEY 

was  sitting  be- 

twee n  h e  r 
father  and  the  Count 
de  Graffe  the  night  of 
the  Badgeley  dinner 
to  members  of  the 
inner  circle  of  one  of 
the  most  select  metro- 
politan churches. 
There  was  a  hilarious  din,  for  it  was  an 
assemblage  of  "smart"  folk.  The  women 
wore  the  extremest  of  gowns.  Not  one  had 
more  than  a  shoulder  strap  of  seed  pearls 
or  brilliants  to  clothe  the  long  stretch  of 
flesh  between  earlobe  and  fingertips.  And 
the  men,  models  of  tailored  elegance,  lolled 
comfortably  in  their  chairs,  watchfully 
waiting  for  any  amusement  that  might 
come  their  way.  The  fact  that  this  dinner 
was  given  to  discuss  the  selection  of  a  new 
pastor  did  not  make  it  different  from  am 
other  social  function  of  this  set. 

Helen  was  a  radiant  girl,  as  extremely 
gowned  as  the  older  women.  She  was 
busily  engaged  in  what  seemed  a  deter 
mined  effort  to  crack  her  dainty  knuckles 
by  pounding  with  all  her  might  on  the 
polished  board  before  her.  Her  effort  to 
gain  a   hearing   above   the   general   babble 
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Minister  of  the  Gospel  had  always   meant  leader 


In 


The  Market  of 


THE  STIRRING  TALE  OF  A 
COUNTRY  PARSON  WHO  BRAVED 
THE    WRATH    OF    "SOCIETY" 


linglv  taken  up  by  her  father 
who  joined  her  in  the  tattoo- 


was  soon  lam 
and  the  count 
beating. 

"Fire,  murder.  Mexicans!"  finally  called 
the  girl  in  a  high  treble  as  an  aid  to  the 
knuckle  bombardment.  But  it  was  of  no 
use.  Her  mother,  a  majestic  looking 
woman  sitting  opposite,  still  held  her 
ground  as  ring-leader  of  the  wordy  riot 
that  had  the  attention  of  most  of  the  com- 
pany. Helen  gave  a  mock  sigh  of  despair, 
jumped  up,  ran  around  the  table,  and 
clapped  her  hands  tightlv  over  her  parent'- 
lips. 

'  \  oung  woman.  I'll  teach  you  to  show 
the  proper  respect  for  your  children."  she 
called  gaily.  "He's  my  minister.  I  found 
him,  didn't  1.  Had?  And  1  am  going  to 
have  my  say  about  him  if  I  have  to  muzzle 
vou.     Mavbe  now  vou  will  be  good!" 


'//<•  great  city  church  .  .  .    he  found  himself  an  entertainer. 

Vain  Desire 


By    Mrs.    Ray    Lo 

Produced  by  Thos.  H.  Ince 

"Hear!  Hear!"  now  called  the  others. 
looking  expectantly  at  Helen.  The  girl 
nodded  appreciatively  and  continued  to 
hold  both  hands  firmly  over  her  mother's 
mouth.  But  Mrs.  Badgeley*s  eves  were  not 
silenced.  They  beamed  approval  at  her 
offspring's  daring  victory. 

"Thus  I  silence  a  dangerous  rival," 
laughed  the  girl  with  the  impudence  that 
is  practiced  alike  by  the  children  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  "And," 
threateningly,  "if  you  dare  to  smile  too 
warmly  on  Mr.  Country  Minister  when  he 
comes,  old  girlie.  I'll  tell  him  your  age." 
Here  she  paused  dramatically  for  the  ready 
cheers  of  the  guests. 

"You  see.  mother  was  on  the  premises 
when  I  discovered  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  the 
dear  is  a  bit  heady  over  it,"  she  explained. 
"Mother  and  Dad  took  a  quick  look  around 


ng 


the  boxy  little  Ver- 
mont church  that  first 
morning  we  were  there, 
t  h  e  n  planted  them- 
selves between  Bobbie 
and  me"  (Bobbie  was 
the  seventeen-year-old 
son  of  the  Badgeleys) 
"so  Bobbie  couldn't 
write  me  notes  on  his 
cuffs.  They  said  they 
didn't  want  the  meeting  broken  up."  And 
she  stopped  to  giggle  reminiscently. 

"Go  on.  speed  up,"  urged  John  Hayes, 
retired  iron  magnate  and  head  of  the 
church  committee,  with  much  the  repose 
and  dignity  of  a  baseball  fan  cheering  on  a 
favorite  player,  for  Helen's  antics  were  a 
never  failing  delight  to  him.  "Don't  get 
sidetracked.  Keep  to  the  main  trail,  Sugar 
Plum." 

"Yes,  darling,  we're  simply  dying  of 
curiosity,"  broke  in  a  portly  millionairess 
beseechingly.  "Do  tell  us  about  HIM, 
your  angel  man.  Now.  will  I  like  him?" 
And  she  coquettishly  folded  her  plump 
hands  in  playful  prayerfulness. 

"Will  you  like  him?"  gurgled  Helen. 
"No,  honey,  you  won't  like  him.  You'll 
love  him.  I  can  just  see  you  taking  him 
your  troubled  soul  to  be  smoothed  out  at 
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least  three  times  a  week.     For  he  has  the 

sweetest  hair,  and  he's  tall  and  straight  as 
a  church  pillar,  and  he  has  the  most  come- 
hither  eyes." 

"Whoa,  Bonbons,  you're  off  the  track 
again,"  called  Hayes.  "Back  up  and  tell 
me  this.  Will  lie  keep  me  awake?  I'm 
tired  paying  for  uncomfortable  naps." 

The  girl  took  her  hands  from  her 
mother's  lips,  patted  the  cheeks  below  her 
affectionately,  and  squared  herself  toward 
her  questioner.  "That  all  depends,  grandpa, 
whether  you  are  willing  to  bury  your 
soothing  syrup  bottle,"  she  said  severely. 
"If  you  are,  and  bring  along  your  five 
senses,  he'll  give  you  a  chance  to  exercise 
'em  all.  Why,  when  he  told  the  story  of 
the  prodigal  and  his  husks  he  made  it  all 
so  plain  you  could  hear  the  pigs  squeal. 
And  when  he  preached  about  the  service 
the  Magdalene  did  in  wiping  the  feet  of 
the  Redeemer  with  her  hair — " 

"Helen,  I  insist,  I  positively  insist — " 
broke  in  Mrs.  Badgeley  reprovingly. 

"That  for  you !"  and  Helen  silenced  the 
protest  by  again  clapping  her  hands  over 
her  mother's  lips.  "So,  as  I  was  saying, 
when  he  was  telling  about  the  service  of 
the  Magdalene,  you  knew  at  once  by  the 
way  he  described  her  that  the  poor  lady 
wasn't    having    the    picturesque    time    tin- 


paintings  depict  of  that  incident." 

"U-u-gh,"  shuddered  the  millionairess 
delightedly.     "How  terribly  interesting." 

"Rather,  what  you  call,  Zolaesque." 
commented  the  count,  his  beady  little  eyes 
gleaming  in  their  puffy  lids.  "But  I  like, 
yes,  I  like.'"  And  he  beamed  at  Badgeley, 
whose  face  was  a  cloudburst  of  fine  laugh- 
ter-wrinkles. 

"Graphic,  all  right,"  said  Hayes.  "Looks 
as  if  you  had  picked  a  winner,  Fudglets." 
"Graphic?"  Helen  caught  at  the  word 
exultantly.  "That's  exactly  the  word,  old 
boy.  Why,  when  he  was  speaking  on  the 
text  about  how  it's  always  the  little  foxes 
that  spoil  the  vines,  he  made  everyone  see 
as  they'd  never  done  before  that  it  IS  the 
little  things  that  get  away  with  themselves 
because  we  aren't  watchful  enough.  This 
is  the  way  he  did  it.  He  asked  in  his 
syruppy  way,  'How  many  people  do  you 
suppose  would  notice  it  if  a  dead  fly  fell 
into  a  bottle  of  ointment?  But  is  there  any 
one  of  you  who  would  fail  to  notice  it  if  a 
dead  horse  fell  in?'  " 

Here  Helen  went  off  into  an  infectious 
peal  of  giggles.  "Just  think  of  a  dead 
horse  in  a  bottle  of  ointment,"  she  gasped 
between  spasms,  while  the  rest  joined  in 
the  shouts. 

"Why,    the  man   is  delicious."    screamed 

one    do  w- 
a^er. 

'  "  I.  m  y- 
self,  would 
go  to  hear 
him."  an- 
nounced the 
count  pom- 
pously. 

When  the 
w  a  v e  of 
laughter 
sub  si  d  e  d 
there  arose 
a  chorus  of. 
"Do  y  o  u 
think  he 
will  come?" 
"Oh.   he'll 


Helen  was  much 

with 

the  foreigner. 

While  talking, 

the  count 

bent  and  kissed 

her  hand. 
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i-,hii,>  "     ni-i'iltVti'd  There  teas  no  mistaking  the 

uuuic,       pfcuu-icu  streets  was 

Hayes       suavely. 

"I've  always  noticed  that  the  call  of  duty 
is  strong  when  accompanied  by  an  offer  of 
twelve  thousand  a  year." 

A  MONTH  later  the  Rev.  John  Arm- 
**■  strong  was  the  most  amazed  young 
man  in  New  York.  Minister  of  the  gospel 
to  him  had  always  meant  leader.  In  Ver- 
mont he  had  virtually  been  the  pastor  of 
his  flock.  But  here,  in  the  great  city 
church,  where  he  had  expected  to  be  a 
power  for  good  commensurate  with  the  big 
salary  offered  him,  he  found  himself  an 
entertainer.  His  sermons  were  looked  on 
as  reusing  lectures,  his  study  was  a  meeting 
place  for  idle,  bazaar-building  women,  and 
his  calls  were  the  signal  for  afternoon  tea. 
Even  Helen  Badgeley  patronized  him — 
and  that  hurt. 

For  Armstrong  had  none  of  the  servile 
in  him.  He  was  born  an  independent 
Yankee  farmer.  He  began  his  speaking  in 
political  meetings,  and  no  one  was  more 
astonished  than  he  when  he  found  he  could 
do  it. 

Ten  years  before,  he  had  come  down 
from  his  hills  to  attend  the  primaries.  He 
was  called  on  to  speak.  He  did  not  know 
that  it  was  a  joke,  so  got  up  and  talked. 
The  shouts  and  laughter  died  down.  Boots 
stopped     scraping.       And    as    he    looked 


upoTher  T''e  $ta'"P  °f  the  around  he   found 

he  was  being  lis- 
tened to.  It  was  his  revelation,  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Bible  had  been  his 
library,  the  Prophets  his  heroes.  Now  he, 
himself,  would  go  forth  to  preach.  So  he 
entered  the  nearest  theological  seminary,  to 
work  his  way  while  he  studied.  There  the 
professors  despaired  of  his  homely  speech 
and  soon  gave  up  trying  to  influence  it. 
So,  happily,  he  escaped  without  losing  the 
primitively  daring  language  of  the  hill 
country  farmer,  that  had  so  captivated  his 
present  jaded  parishioners  in  their  search 
for  something  new.  Besides,  he  had  the- 
clean,  long  build  of  the  runner,  a  blond 
head  with  the  set  of  an  Apollo — and  a  con- 
gregation of  admiring  women  with  indul- 
gent husbands.  Hence  the  petting  that  had 
disheartened   him. 

Dinner  invitations  to  the  Badgelevs'  were 
frequent,  but  Armstrong  never  forgot  his 
first  entertainment  there.  Helen  appeared 
in  a  girlish  gown  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
filmy  material  over  her  shoulders.  The 
less  worldly  apparel  was  a  tribute  to  him. 
hut  he  did  not  know  it.  He  just  thought 
the  girl  looked  like  some  shining  angel  and 
he  gazed  as  if  he  feared  she  might  soar 
away. 

"Dominie.  I  want  you  and  the  Count  de 
Graffe  to  be  acquainted."  broke  in  Badge 
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The  affability  of 
the  man  with  the 
title  made  no  im- 
pression on  him. 
After  one  long, 
wordless  look  he 
turned  abruptly 
and  ivent  to  talk 
with  another 
guest. 


ley's  voice  on  his  reverie  of  admiration. 
Armstrong  turned  politely  and  held  out 
his  hand,  but  his  blue  eyes  took  on  a  grav- 
ity that  Helen  afterwards  told  her  dearest 
friend  gave  out  "shivers  like  you  feel  in 
a  cold  rain."  And  the  affability  of  the 
man  with  the  title  made  no  impression  on 
him.  After  one  long,  wordless  look  he 
turned  abruptly  and  went  to  talk  with  an- 
other guest. 

"The  eyes  of  him — your  cure — pardon, 
ministaire — they  are  one  spyglass."  said 
the  count  to  Helen  later.  "I  think  they 
see  the  five  cocktails  in  the  bottom  of  my 
stomach  and  say  to  themselves — damn." 

At  a  later  dinner  party  Helen  was  much 
with  the  foreigner.  A\"hile  talking  the 
count  bent  and  kissed  her  hand.  Arm- 
strong saw,  and  felt  as  if  he  had  had  an 
electric  shock.  He  was  incensed,  and  man- 
like did  not  try  to  conceal  it.  His  head 
went  down  like  an  enraged  animal  ready 
to  stampede.  Then  he  got  control  enough 
of  himself  to  leave  the  house. 

"Such  a  creature  of  moods,  isn't  he  fas- 
cinating!" remarked  a  friend  to  Mrs. 
Badgeley.  "He  was  talking  with  me  beau- 
tifully, beautifully.  'I  Tien  suddenly  he 
broke  off  right  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
and  bowed  himself  awav." 


ARMSTRONG  went  directly  to  his 
**■  study  to  think  the  matter  out.  He  had 
disliked  de  Graffe  from  the  minute  he  had 
first  looked  into  his  oily  eyes.  He  hated 
him  when  he  saw  the  ugly  lips  touch 
Helen's  white  hand.  And  he  decided  it 
was  his  dutv  as  her  pastor  to  immediately 
investigate  the  fellow's  record.  He  went 
to  the  French  consul. 

"Count  de  Graffe.  u-u-m.  yes.  I  know 
him  well,  very  well."  the  consul  told  him 
"Roue,   fortune  hunter.      I  like  him  not." 

The  next  day.  armed  with  this  informa- 
tion, Armstrong  went  to  Badgeley.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  as  usual.  "Glad  to 
see  you  any  time,  dominie."  he  said  geni- 
ally,  "but  especially  so  today.  Want  to 
tell  you  the  good  news.  You're  elected  to 
soon  officiate  at  the  grandest  wedding  this 
old  town's  seen  in  many  a  day.  We're  to 
have  a  nobleman  in  the  family.  De  Graffe. 
of  course." 

The  fine  lines  about  Badgeley's  eyes  were 
radiating  joyfully,  when  he  noticed  there 
was  no  answering  smile  on  Armstrong's 
face.  "Oh.  he's  the  real  thing."  he 
hastened  to  add.  "I've  had  him  looked  up. 
( >ne  of  the  oldest  titles  in  France. 

Still  Armstrong  was  silent. 

"Heard  anything  to  his  discredit?"   de- 
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raanded  Helen's  father,  unable  longer  to 
refuse  to  see  the  other's  silenl  disapproval, 
"Perhaps  somebody's  told  you  he  was  a 
fortune  hunter.  Will,  he  is.  He  doesn't 
den)  it.  He  must  have  monej  to  keep  up 
his  estates  in  the  fashion  to  which  Helen 
is  accustomed,  so.  of  course,  1  cheerfullj 
supply  it." 

The  last  was  said  with  an  air  of  finality. 
Badgele)  was  disgusted  with  the  pastor  of 
his  choosing  for  daring  even  silentlj  t<> 
disagree  with  him.  Armstrong  arose. 
"May  1  see  Miss  Helen?"  he  asked. 
Badgeley  nodded  and  Armstrong  went  to 
the  drawing  room  to  await  the  girl. 

Helen  came  with  alacrity,  for  the  parson 
always  amused  her.  She  ran  to  him  now. 
brimming  over  with  her  news.  "Isn't  it 
lovely?"  she  cried.  "I'm  to  have  a  really, 
truly  title  " 

Armstrong  took  both  of  the  outstretched 
hands,  but  without  spirit.  "Is  your  heart 
in  this  man's  keeping?"  he  asked  as  he 
Looked  down  at  her  strangely. 

Helen  was  all  at  once  calmed.  She 
looked  up  into  his  gaze  till  her  bright  eyes 
drooped.  Then  she  pettishly  pulled  her 
hands  away  from  his  and  said,  "You  kill- 
joy!    1  wasn't  talking  about  hearts.     I  was 


talking  about  h<  ads  and  i  oron<  ts.  Vnd  l 
won't  have  you  l><   so  glum."     She  paused 

and  looked  up  again,  this  tune  SOm<  thin-  d 

the    w  imi  ulness    of   a    t  hild    m    her   eyes 

"You  don't  know   how.  when   I've  been  in 

pe,  l'\ e  always  hated  ha\  ing  to  stand 

on  the  outside  of  grand  things  and  place's 
and  be  able  to  just  look  in,"  she  said. 
'Now  I'm  going  to  stand  on  the  inside 
and  look  out.  and  I'm  crazy  with  delight." 
"lint  you  have  to  marry,  marry,  to  do  it. 
DonM  ydu  know  what  that  means,  little 
girl?"   ' 

Helen  felt  herself  blushing  and  was 
furious.  No  one  before  had  ever  stood  in 
her   way  of   getting   what    she   wanted,   and 

it  aroused  her  combativeness.  "People  of 
the  better  classes  form  alliances."  she  said 
haughtily. 

Armstrong    laughed    bitterly.      A    fierce 

antagonism  toward  this  girl  of  twenty, 
fashioned  so  beautifully,  of  such  tender 
flesh,  and  animated  with  so  much  mind  and 
so  little  soul,  sprang  up  in  him.  Sud- 
denly he  hated  her  and  all  her  kind.  He 
said  good-by  constrainedly  and  strode  out. 
Alone  in  his  study  he  paced  up  and 
down,  rampant.  "So  they  want  strong 
stuff  from  me  to  stir  them  out  of  their  leth- 


But  while  the  old 
sparkle    lingered 
in  her  manner, 
was  also  some- 
thing new  about  her 
that  baffled  even  her 
father,  who  knew  her 
best. 
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argy,"  he  muttered.  "Well,  they'll  get  it. 
I'll  give  them  something  to  keep;  them 
awake." 

The  next  Sunday  the  church  was  filled. 
Everyone  was  agog  with  the  news  of 
Helen's  engagement.  Everyone  wanted  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  girl  who  was  so  soon 
to  be  a  "great  lady"'  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  And  when  she  finally  entered 
with  the  members  of  her  family  and  the 
count,  a  flutter  swept  over  the  congregation. 

Armstrong  preached  a  mighty  sermon, 
but  no  one  listened.  There  was  only  one 
topic  of  interest  and  that  was  Helen's  com- 
ing marriage.  And  it  was  not  till  he 
announced  that  he  had  something  to  say 
about  an  approaching  nuptial  that  he  got 
the  attention  of  the  packed  house. 

"The  marriage  engagement  between  a 
young  woman  of  this  city  and  a  titled  for- 
eigner was  formally  announced  this  last 
week,"  he  began  clearly.  "Their  wedding 
ceremony  is  to  be  performed  in  this  church, 
and  I  have  been  asked  to  officiate.  I  shall 
decline,  because  if  I  did  so  I  should  feel 
that  I  was  committing  sacrilege.  Just  how 
earnestly  I  feel  this  I  can  not  tell  you 
alone.  Therefore  I  invited  here  today  a 
girl  from  what  is  known  as  'the  tenderloin' 
to  help  me.  Come,  Belle,"  and  he  beckoned 
to  a  tawdry  woman  waiting  in  the  pulpit 
entrance. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  woman. 
The  stamp  of  the  streets  was  upon  her. 
People  sat  aghast.  And  as  she  advanced 
to  the  side  of  the  minister,  curious  eyes 
divided  their  glances  between  her  and  the 
Badgeley  pew.  There  Helen  sat  wide- 
eyed,  fascinated.  Her  father  leaned  for- 
ward as  if  straining  to  hear  aright,  and 
de  Graffe  gripped  the  head  of  his  cane 
while  his  face  went  purple. 

"Look,"  commanded  Armstrong  in  a  re- 
sounding voice  as  he  touched  the  arm  of 
the  woman.  "This  girl  is  fair.  Her  hands 
are  white  and  shapely  and  her  figure  is 
good.  Too  fair  and  too  white  and  too 
shapely,  she  thought,  to  be  marred  by  toil. 
So  to  gain  the  idle  life  she  craved  and  keep 
alive  the  beauty  of  which  she  was  proud, 
she  chose  to  sell  her  comeliness  on  the 
streets  instead  of  her  skill  in  some  office  or 
factory.  Now  what  I  want  you,  my  broth- 
ers, my  sisters,  to  do  is  to  ask  yourselves 
in  all  sincerity  in  what  spiritual  way  this 
poor  daughter  of  sin  is  different  from  one 
of  your  number,  who  just  now  is  on  the 


eve  of  bartering  her  beauty  for  gain  in  the 
market  of  vain  desire?" 

Armstrong's  voice  had  risen  till  it  rang 
like  a  trumpet.  When  it  stopped  he  stood, 
arms  folded,  waiting  for  the  storm  that  he 
knew  would  break.  Badgeley  was  already 
on  his  feet. 

"I  demand  an  instant  meeting  of  the 
church  committee  to  deal  with  this — this 
outrage.'"  he  cried  chokingly.  The  count 
jumped  up  beside  him.  brandishing  his 
cane.  While  Helen,  lashed  to  a  sudden, 
blind  fury  against  everyone  and  everything, 
turned  on  de  Graffe  and  ordered,  "Sit 
down,  you  fool!  How  dare  you  make  me 
so  conspicuous?"  Then  she  turned  and 
glared  straight  at  Armstrong  while  the 
count  subsided,  and  Armstrong,  glaring 
back,  turned  to  follow  the  committeemen 
into  his  own  study. 

"You're  fired,"  shouted  Badgeley  before 
the  door  was  closed  upon  them.  'A'ou  un- 
grateful ass !  By  heaven,  I  can  hardly  keep 
my  hands  off  you.  If  you  weren't  hiding 
behind  the  cloth  of  a  parson  I'd  thrash 
you." 

"There's  my  resignation,  ready."  an- 
swered Armstrong,  pointing  to  a  paper  on 
his  desk.  "And  if  I  were  not  in  the  house 
of  God  I'd  smash  you.  you  bootlicker  of 
titles.  Fired!"  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 
"Why,  I  wouldn't  come  back  to  your  church 
of  hypocrites  for  twice  my  salary."  And 
he  turned  and  left  the  astounded  men. 

A  YEAR  later  Helen  Badgeley  was  still 
^*  Helen  Badgeley. 

But  while  the  old  sparkle  that  so  amused 
her  friends  lingered  in  her  manner,  there 
was  also  something  new  about  her  that 
baffled  even  her  father,  who  knew  her  best. 

"Something  has  come  over  the  clear 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Badgeley  to  her  husband 
one  day.  "I  am  afraid  she  is  ill.  I  think 
she  needs  a  change.  She  is  so  considerate 
of  everyone  and  has  taken  to  visiting  a  hos- 
pital for  children.     It  alarms  me." 

"Looks  like  a  daisy  to  me."  answered 
Badgeley.  "But  if  you  think  best  we  can 
go  South  at  once." 

"Do  you  think  she  is  brooding  over  the 
past?"  asked  the  mother  anxiously. 

"Not  a  chance  of  it."  Both  were  back  in 
their  thoughts  to  the  time  of  the  terrible 
church  scene.  "Don't  you  remember,  my 
dear,  how  plucky  she  was  about  it  all?" 

Mrs.    Badsrelev    did    '"remember."      For 
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when  she  had  begged  Helen  to  go  on  with 
her  wedding,  the  girl  had  turned  on  her  and 
said:  "It  was  all  only  an  uglj  incident, 
and  now  it  is  a  closed  incident."  And 
closed  n  was,  for  Helen  summarily  dis 
missed  the  count,  and,  more  serenelj  than 
anyone  had  supposed  possible,  wont  her 
usual  way. 

When  now  the  subject  ot'  going  to  the 
tropics  was  broached  she  laughed. 
■South,"  she  said,  "1  go  as  far  south  ever) 
day  as  1  want  to.  The  Children's  Hospital, 
you  know."  And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
But  her  parents  would  have  been  more  wor 
ried  had  they  known  that  Helen  only  began 
her  charitable  work  after  she  found  that 
Armstrong,  who  had  accepted  a  call  to  a 
less  exclusive  church,  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  hospital  board  ami  visited 
there  constantly. 

Through  the  long  months  the  minister 
had  tried  as  hard  as  Helen  to  forget  the 
unhappy  affair  that  had  spoiled  their  inter- 
course. As  his  anger  died  he  began  to 
know  that  more  of  his  virulence  had  been 
caused  by  interest  in  Helen  the  woman. 
than  bv  concern  for  Helen  the  soul  under 
his  guidance.  And  the  thought  tortured 
him.  All  her  girlish  graces  visited  his 
memory  now.  and  stayed  with  him.  \nd 
he  groaned  in  spirit.  Still,  when  he  met 
her  bv  the  cot  of  a  sick  child  in  his  hos- 
pital the  old  animosity  made  him  ask  :  "Is 
this  the  way  society  seeks  notoriety  now?" 

Helen  took  it  gallantly.  Less  quick  to 
speech  now.  she  noticed  more.  And  the  hot 
flush  that  followed  on  the  man's  face,  and 
its  thinness  and  harried  look,  did  not  es- 
cape her.  She  went  home,  thoughtful : 
and  it  was  then  her  mother  began  to  worry 
at  her  quietness. 

A  few  days  later  site  was  again  at  the 
hospital  when  Armstrong  came.  "She  dis- 
appeared quickly  into  a  room  as  she  caught 
sight  of  him.  and  when  she  emerged  he 
thought  she  looked  alarmingly  pale.  Even 
as  he  spoke  to  her  she  fell,  seemingly  ex- 
hausted, onto  a  cot. 

"Miss  Badgeley!  Helen!  Darling!"  he 
cried,  as  he  hungrily  clasped  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  to  another  room. 
And  it  was  only  after  he  had  told  her  he 
loved  her,  worshipped  her.  begged  her  for- 
giveness,  could   not   live   without   her   and 


would    Qevci    hi    her    go,    that 

opened    with   a    hall     gad    twinkle,    and    sin 

said  faintl)  :    'Aon  haven't  a  thing  on  me, 
parson  dear  I" 

Alter  that  Armstrong  forgot  his  anxietj 
for    her   health-   everything — in    their    ei 
stasy.      Helen  was  the  first   to  get   hai  k  to 
coherent  speech.    "Now  that  it's  all  settled 

that   we  are  to  many    and  live  happily  ever 

after,   when  are  you  coming   back  to  the 

church?"  she  asked. 

Armstrong  was  linn  in  his  resistance. 
"I  told  them  1  wouldn't  go  back  for  twice 
my  former  salary,  and  1  will  not."  he  said 
"Don't  ask    it.   dear." 

Helen's  pale  lids  fluttered  ami  drooped. 
Armstrong  was  frightened.  Had  she 
fainted?  He  hunted  for  restoratives,  for 
he  thought  it  collapse.  Hut  it  was  only  cal- 
culation. The  quick  mind  behind  the  closed 
lids  was  running  thus:  Limousine,  town 
car.  decent  little  apartment,  running 
expenses.  summer  place,  clothes — oil 
dear-r-r-" 

"Helen,  Helen  sweetheart !"  cried  Arm- 
strong frantically  as  he  failed  to  find  what 
he  wanted.  "I'll  call  a  doctor.  You're 
worse.  I  must  get  a  doctor!  I'll  be  back- 
in  a  few  minutes." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  better,"  sighed  the 
girl,  and  Armstrong  hurried  out.  But  the 
instant  he  disappeared  Helen  came  to  life. 
She  grabbed  a  bed  telephone  and  called 
her  father. 

"Daddy.  Daddy,  listen,''  she  commanded. 
"I'm  to  marry  Dr.  Armstrong.  Hush. 
Don't  interrupt.  It's  all  settled.  And 
Daddy,  he  must  come  back  to  the  church. 
Positively.  And  he  says  he  told  you  when 
you  two  flew  at  each  other  that  he  wouldn't 
come  back  for  twice  his  salary.  Remem- 
ber? Isn't  it  great  he  said  that?"  For  of 
course  he  wont  break  his  word,  and  so  of 
course  you  must  offer  him  three  times  as 
much:  What?  Would  you  have  me  live 
in  some  smudgy  little  place?  The  com- 
mittee wont? — Well,  what  do  I  care  about 
the  committee?  Dig  it  up  vourself. 
Daddy!  You  will?  Here's  a  hug!  Good- 
by."  And  Helen  hung  up  just  in  time  to 
rub  the  liquid  white  from  her  happy  face 
before  the  sharp-eyed  physician  and  Arm 
strong  came  and  found  her  better — very 
much  better. 


In  Love— "Opposite" 


SIDNEY  DREW  FOUND  MRS.  SIDNEY  WHILE 
THE  CAMERA  WATCHED;  AND  THEY 
LOVED,  AND   WOOED    AND    WEDDED 


By  Allen  Corliss 


ROMANCE  comes  into  its  own  on 
the  stage  some  times. 
The  first  time  Sidney  Drew  saw 
Lucille  McVey  (who  has  done  him 
the  honor  of  becoming  Mrs.  Drew)  she  was 
playing  opposite  him  in  a  comedy  in  the 
Vitagraph  studio.  Their '  personalities 
called  to  each  other  as  the  camera  clicked. 
Each  was  fascinated  by  the  other's  work. 
"Off  stage"  they  met  and  cultivated  their 
admiration  into  friendship,  the  soundest 
basis  of  love.  And  presently  they  married. 
That  was  a  trifle  more  than  two  years  ago. 
just  after  Mr.  Drew  had  forsaken  the 
vaudeville  statre  for  the  celluloid  and  joined 
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the  Vitagraph  forces,  signed 
to  make  one  comedy  a  week. 
Later  he  went  over  to  Metro. 
where  he  now  directs  his  own 
productions  and  not  infre 
quently  writes  his  own  seen 
arios.  Mrs.  Drew,  besides 
playing  with  her  husband  in 
.'11  of  lu's  pictures,  writes 
many  oi  the  film  plots  they 
appear  in.  The\  collaborate 
on  main  of  the  c  o  in  e  il  \ 
scenarios  and  rehearse  them 
at  home,  as  they  are  w  ritten. 
Mr.  I  >rew  is  of  a  long  line 
of  theatrical  ancestry.  lie 
was  horn  in  New  York  City, 
lugusl  28,  186  I.  the  -,lM  of 
John  Drew  ot"  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, and  Louisa  Lane  of 
London.  E  n  g  1  a  n  d.  His 
mother  was  viewed  by  critics 
as    the    foremost    comedienne 


They  collab- 
orate on 
many  of  the 
cotnedy  sce- 
narios ami 
rehearse 
them  at 
home,  as 
they  are 
written. 


The  Drews  arc  great  locus  ot  the  outdoor 
life. 

of   her   time,   and   for  a    while   she  was 
associated  with  her  s<m  in  the  produc- 
ing of  plays. 
The  old  South  Broad  Street    Theatre  in 
Philadelphia    gave    Sidney    Drew    his    first 
stage.     He  showed  there  with  Leonard  Grover 
in  "Our  Boarding   House."  and   made 
an  immediate  "hit"  as  a  light  comedian. 
Presently  his  work  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Charles  Frohman,  who  engaged 
him  to  play  in  many  leading  roles  oppo- 
site Rose  Eytinge,  Ada   Dyas  and  other 
stars  of  the  period. 
Later  Mr.  Drew,  with  his  mother,  or- 
ganized   his    own     producing     company, 
and   presented    such    successful    plays    as 
"The  Road  to  Ruin."  "The   Rivals,"  "A 
Jealous  Wife."  etc.     In  the  season    1896 
97  Mr.  Drew  became  a  pioneer  in  offering 
legitimate  drama  on  the  vaudeville  stage. 
His  first  play  in  this  new  field  was  "When 
Two  1 1  carts  are  Won." 
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(Continued  from  page  120) 

In  class  2  we  have  such  a  Frankenstein 
as  "The  Iron  Claw,"  full  of  maniac  re- 
venges and  monstrous  criminals,  minute-by- 
minute  escapes  and  a  machinery  of  device 
that  squeaks  and  squeals.  This  is  a  good 
serial,  of  its  kind.  People  who  like  such 
things,  and  the  rest  of  us  who  consider 
Pearl  White  a  bear  of  a  peach — if  such  a 
faunal  modification  of  flora  exists — will 
probably  continue  to  see  it. 


pRED  BALSHOFER,  a  sort  of  disputed 
*  quantity  as  director  and  producer, 
pretty  definitely  established  his  status  with 
Metro  followers  in  "The  Comeback,"  the 
first  of  that  concern's  vehicle  for  Harold 
Lockwood  and  May  Allison. 

"The  Comeback"  shows  that  Balshofer 
is  not  a  literary  man,  not  an  imaginative 
man,  nor  a  cut-and-dried  director ;  but  it 
also  proves  that  he  is  a  human  being,  that 
he  knows  a  good  story  when  he  sees  it,  and 
that  he  can  go  straight  to  the  point. 

"Dad,  I  won't  write  till  I've  made  good !" 
There  you  are.  That's  the  whole,  old  story. 
It's  another  "Pennington's  Choice,"  but 
even  more  deftly  managed  and  worked  out. 
Balshofer's  lack  of  imaginative  ingenuity 
is  shown  in  his  employment  of  some  of  the 
oldest  butlerian  devices  and  complicating 
aids.  But  he  tells  a  direct  story,  and  Lock- 
wood  and  Allison  act  it  right  nobly. 

"Playing  with  Fire"  is  the  best  photo- 
play in  which  Olga  Petrova  has  ever  par- 
ticipated. Like  her  past  performances,  this 
is  a  sultry  record,  but  it  is  not  absurd.  At 
moments  it  is  vitally  dramatic,  and  there 
are  elements  of  pathos,  as  well.  Metro  has 
not  withheld  the  check-book.  Instead,  it 
has  flung  its  production  money  as  noncha- 
lantly as  the  classic  hero  flung  his  two- 
ended  purse  of  gold.  I'd  like  to  know 
where  they  got  that  heart-jumping  flash  of 
a  big  liner  really  sinking. 

Mabel  Taliaferro's  second  Metro  picture, 
"The  Snowbird,"  is  immensely  inferior  to 
her  play  of  last  month.  It  is  an  incredible 
frameup  of  big  business  virtue  and  villainy, 
in  which  a  very  snippy  little  girl  holds  all 
the  trumps — and  wins  without  playing 
them !  This  must  not  be  construed  as  an 
abjuration  of  Miss  Taliaferro.  It  is  a  Key- 
stone kick  at  the  piece  they  gave  her. 


THE  Feast  of  Life,"  a  Capellani-made 
photoplay  featuring  Clara  Kimball 
Young,  may  be  a  mighty  good  Cuban  ro- 
mance, but  it  is  mighty  dull  Gringo  enter- 
tainment. A  lot  of  Capellani's  scenes  could 
be  cut  out  and  framed  as  mural  decorations. 
Locations  and  mere  "pictures"  have  been 
superbly  handled.  The  dusk  Clara  emotes 
dolorously  through  many  reels.  The  piece 
is  a  sort  of  Kimball  family  act,  for  she  has 
all  her  folks  working. 

If  Kitty  Gordon  appeared  at  anv 
moment  to  be  sincere,  possibly  her  photo- 
graphic impersonations,  as  well  as  her  per- 
sonal appearances,  would  convey  meaning 
and  would  impress.  "Her  Maternal 
Right,"  vacuous  and  echoey  as  the  very 
mischief  in  plot,  is  not  improved  in  the 
least  by  her  personal  drapings  through  its 
situations. 

"Sudden  Riches" — I  slept  through  this 
one,  so  I  can't  justly  say  a  word  about  it. 


"DLUEBIRD"  photoplays  seem  to  have 
*-*  knocked  off  a  bit  from  their  orig- 
inal excellence.  "The  Crippled  Hand"  is 
indeed  a  sumptuous  effort.  It  is  so  earnest 
an  effort  that  even  a  casual  spectator  might 
bewail  the  play's  lack  of  «onviction.  Here 
is  one  of  the  odd  instances  in  which  even 
complete  sincerity  carries  no  assurance. 
You  feel  that  Bob  Leonard,  and  Ella  Hall, 
and  Gladys  Brockwell,  and  Kingslev  Bene- 
dict, are  all  doing  their  very  utmost  to 
please.  Perhaps  the  play  slips  because  the 
central  idea  is  sidetracked ;  if  the  episode 
of  the  piano  virtuoso  whose  digital  tendons 
were  slashed  by  a  ruthless  woman  were 
elaborated,  there  would  be  pretty  big  melo- 
drama. However,  to  make  a  Cinderella 
story  for  Ella  Hall,  this  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten.  There  are  lots  of  lights,  and 
lots  of  clothes,  and  lots  of  locations,  and 
lots  of  props  and  lots  of  people  in  this  play. 
Doubtless  those  who  assemble  in  organv 
places  for  the  Worship  of  Ella  and  Bob 
believed  in  it,  and  still  believe  in  it.  At  the 
Fine  Arts  studio  Gladys  Brockwell  showed 
unwonted  powers  as  a  character  actress, 
and  here,  a  sex-magnet,  she  thrills  as  do 
few  women  in  photoplavland. 

"The  Gilded  Spider"  merits  the  same 
criticism.  A  good  cast,  almost  sensationally 
opulent  surroundings  and  much  feminine 
beauty  are  wasted  on  a.  noisily  impossible 
melodrama. 

Carter  de  Haven,  a  more  or  less  vounc; 
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stage  person  of  considerable  celebrity, 
romps  aniusingl)  through  a  feature  known 
.1-  \  \  *  .m  1 1  oi  Fortune."  Hie  title  prob 
abl)  appealed  to  him.  L'he  corned)  is  a 
good  old  joker,  done  heartily,  and  it  should 
be  received  in  the  same  spirit. 


'  r\  \\  1  D    GARftlCK."    is    the    an<  ienl 
*-^   play  but  unusual  vehicle  tor   Dustin 
Farnum  this  month,      fhe  issue  is  Moros 
.  tin.'  product  a  creditable  Inn  not  vital 
or  important  one. 


"A  I'  Piney  Ridge,"  Selig  output,  is  a 
■*"*•  faithful  picturizing  of  David  K.. 
Higgins'  solemn  fabrication  of  the  Tennes- 
see mountains.  It  is  not  especially  well 
directed,  and  this  lias  added  to  the  general 
incredibility  of  an  old-fashioned,  artificial 
drama  which  was  vogue  when  wax-works 
were  the  favored  stage  population.  Fritzi 
Brunette,  a  voluptuous  figure  in  spue  of — - 
or  because  of — her  single  and  persistent 
garment  of  gingham  apron,  bravely  bears 
ignoble  persecution   from  start  to  finish. 

"Into  the  Primitive,"  another  of  the  un- 
ending    you-and-me-and-maybe  somebody 
else-on-an-island  stories,  presents   Kathlyn 
William^.  Guy  Oliver  and  Harry  Lonsdale. 


Here  are  three  fine  players  who  in  spiu  >>! 

themselves     make     no     impression     in     this 

worthless   suggestion   "i    "The   Admirable 

Cri<  hi  mi.'' 


VI  I  AGK  \l'll  S    "God's    Countrj    and 
the   Woman."   a    huge  eight  feeler   Ira 

turfng  Nell  Shipman,  should  be  trimmed  to 
in  e    reels.       I  he    stor\     Is    J  ames    t  lliver 

(.'ill  \\ood-~.        We     haw     the     three     V's     of 

what   may  be  called  the   Positive   Drama: 
Vice,  Villainy  and  Virtue;  some  splendid 

settings  and   much   good   snow    work.      Miss 

shipman  shows  no  especial  talent   in  this 
picture.     We  happen  to  know  that  she  has 

talents,    and    we    should    like    to    see    them 
trotted  forth. 

"Britton   of   the    Seventh"    is   one   of   the 
besl    and    most    timely    American    military 

p!a\ s  issued  this  season. 


"Flames  of  Johannis:"  a  case  of  drearily 
chronic  self-pity. 


"The    Little    Girl    Next    Door:"    dirty 

flubdub  paraded  right  by  the  censors  while 
wearing  a  sanctimonious  false  face  called 
"Vice  Exposure." 


Rose  Upon  My  Wall 

V^Ol  'YE  been  asleep  eleven  months. 

And  T  suppose  your  voice,  your  warmth 
Are  quite  a  way  beyond 
The  farthest  stars. 

Vet  every  night  mechanic  incantation 
Brings  you  back  for  me  alone: 
I  trim  my  lamp  ;  I  set  the  reel  ; 
T  turn  the  current  on;  I  grind — 
Lo !     It  is  morning,  and  your  teeth  and  eyes 
Flash  back  the  sun. 
Every  midnight  morn  T  see  you  say: 
"I  love  you  !" 

Through  every  winter  storm  you  bloom. 
A  rose  upon  my  wall. 

— T<»h\'  Daly  Norman. 
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A  Million  a  Minute 

(Continued  from  page  9-j.J 
learned  through  Kraft  the  name  of  Dag- 
mar's  Paris  banker,  and  here  the  name  of 
Quaintance  was  an  open  sesame.  Yes,  the 
bankers  had  been  advised  of  Mr.  Miles 
Quaintance's  strange  will,  but  had  not  his 
nephew  heard  that  Miss  Lorraine  married 
the  Due  de  Reves  before  she  knew  of  this 
Avill?  Yes,  assuredly  that  was  an  annoy- 
ance. No,  Monsieur  le  Due  was  not  worth 
ten  million  American  dollars,  yet  he  was, 
oh,  quite  rich.  No,  they  had  not  examined 
the  legality  of  the  marriage,  but  doubtless 
it  was  quite  valid.  Yet  Monsieur  le  Due 
was  a  good  Catholic,  and  Madame  la 
Duchesse  was  surely  a  Protestant.  Perhaps 
something  might  be  done.  Yes,  for  ten 
millions  assuredly  something  might  be  done. 
Seager  quickly  telephoned  to  the  Duchess 
Dagmar,  asking  that  he  might  call. 

Dagmar,  at  the  other  end  of  the  tele- 
phone, turned  to  Fanchette.  "Why,  it's 
Stephen  Quaintance,"  she  said,  "the  man 
who  will  lose  millions  because  he  cannot 
marry  me.  I  shall  have  to  see  him  and 
explain." 

One  glance  at  Seager,  however,  filled 
her  with  loathing.  Even  had  she  been  un- 
married it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  comply  with  her  guardian's  wish, 
with  this  man. 

"I  only  let  you  come  so  that  I  could  tell 
you  in  person  how  sorry  I  am  that  things 
have  taken  this  course,"  she  said  hurriedly, 
to  get  the  ordeal  over  as  quickly  as  possible. 
"You  see,  I  married  before  I  knew  of  your 
uncle's  death  and  will."  She  was  glad  she 
did  not  have  to  endure  a  siege  of  lovemak- 
ing  from  this  brute. 

"Married?  Oh  hell,  that's  all  right. 
I've  been  talking  that  over  and  we  can  easy 
rig  up  some  sort  of  a  divorce." 

"You  will  excuse  me,  but  we  wont  dis- 
cuss the  matter.     Goodbye." 

"Goodbye  nuthin' !  Think  I'm  going  to 
let  ten  million  dollars  slip  through  my 
fingers  like  that?     Now  you  look'a  here — " 

"Will  you  go,  or  must  I  call  the  police?" 

Seager  backed  out  of  the  apartment,  but 
before  Dagmar  could  slam  the  door  in  his 
face  her  ears  were  assailed  by  a  torrent  of 
profanity  and  threats  that  made  her  tremble. 
Was  there  no  escape  from  persecution? 
First  the  Duke,  and  his  valet — now 
Quaintance.     Where  would  it  end? 

It    ended,   for   the    time   being  at   least. 


naturally  enough,  in  Dagmar  consenting, 
through  sheer  weariness,  to  a  proposition 
brought  from  the  Duke.  He  assured  her 
of  his  penitence,  of  his  love,  of  his  desire 
to  be  permitted  to  prove  that  he  had  become 
worthy  of  her.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
provided  for  that  other  woman  and  her 
child.  And  he  promised  that  she  should 
have  her  own  apartments  in  his  great  house, 
with  Fanchette  always  by  her  side.  In 
short,  all  that  he  asked  was  that  she  take 
her  place,  nominally,  as  his  wife,  and  let 
him  try  to  win  her  back. 

So  she  let  him  come  and  make  his  plea 
in  person.  He  seemed  sincerely  repentant, 
and  at  least  he  would  be  able  to  protect 
her  from  this  new  peril,  for  since  Seager's 
call  she  had  lived  in  constant  terror  of  him. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  forgotten. 
So  Dagmar  accepted  her  husband's  terms. 

A  few  evenings  later  Stephen  and  O'Far- 
rell,  standing  in  a  throng  at  a  great  public 
reception  given  by  the  President  of  France, 
heard  the  names  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse 
de  Reves  announced,  and  immediately  there 
was  a  hum  of  comment  all  about  them. 
"Duchesse?  I  didn't  know  Etienne  was 
married."  "Neither  did  I."  "Oh  yes. 
American  girl — quite  a  sensational  affair. 
Nasty  incident  at  the  church,  but  the  Duke 
used  his  influence  and  it  never  became 
public."  Curious  to  see  the  couple  who 
caused  such  spicy  comment.. Stephen  turned 
to  the  grand  staircase — and  gasped : 

"My  God,  Tim.  get  me  out  of  here! 
That's  the  girl  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
find— and  she's  married  to  a  Duke." 

DlTTERLY  Stephen  nursed  his  disap- 
pointment  throughout  the  ride  back  to 
the  hotel,  but  eventually  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
marked recklessly : 

"Oil  well,  it's  all  in  a  lifetime '  Come. 
Tim,  I've  had  enough  of  cities.  How  about 
you?     Is  it  back  to  the  veldt?" 

"But  how  about  Seager?  We  can't  go 
without  spiking  his  guns.-' 

"Oh,  let  the  girl  take  care  of  herself. 
Any  woman  that  would  marry  Seager  to 
get  ten  million  dollars  or  ten  times  ten 
millions  isn't  worth  warning.  Come — let's 
pack." 

"I  suppose  you're  right."  O'Farrell  re- 
luctantly admitted.  "Still,  I'd  like  to  mix 
it  with  that  fellow,  just  for  the  sport  of 
the  thin"  " 
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\\  hile  t in  \  were  in  the  midst  of  theii 
plans  for  a  return  to  Africa,  one  of  rim's 
detectives  came  hurrying  in  and  excitedlj 
poured  out  his  story  to  O'Farrell 

"Your  man  has  kidnapped  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Reves,"  he  said.  *'l  saw  liitn 
and  another  fellow  climb  on  top  of  the 
Duke's  limousine,  and  followed  at  a  dis 
lance  on  my  motorcycle.  In  a  dark  streei 
they  sandbagged  the  chauffeur,  one  of  them 
took  the  wheel  and  the  other  covered  the 
Duke  with  a  gun.  Then  they  drove  t«>  a 
deserted  house  at  Neuilly." 

"Tim!"  Stephen  shouted,  "what's  the 
date?" 

"May  thirtj  first." 

"By  heaven.  1  see  it  all  now.  If  Seager 
doesn't  marry  Dagmar  Lorraine  before  mid- 
night  tonight  he  loses  the  ten  millions! 
Don't  you  see!J  My  American  girl,  the 
Duchess  of  Reves.  and  Miss  Lorraine,  are 
all  one  person!  Seager's  playing  some  des 
perate  card.     Come!" 

They  got  a  taxicab  and  raced  at  terrific 
speed  for  Xeuilly.  A  short  distance  from 
the  house  pointed  out  by  the  detective,  they 
stopped.  The  Duke's  limousine  still  stood 
in  front.  The  lower  floor  was  dark,  but 
lights  gleamed  through  the  shutters  of  the 
second  storv.  Quickly  the  detective  forced 
open  a  window  and  they  crept  into  the 
house.  They  heard  the  angry  voice  of  a 
man.  and  the  sobbing  protest  of  a  woman. 
Silently  mounting  the  stairs,  their  revolvers 
ready,  they  groped  their  way  to  a  door  be- 
neath which  there  was  a  thin  shaving  o(" 
light. 

"Now!"  Stephen  whispered,  and  flung 
the  door  open. 

"Hands  up  '."  Tie  shouted,  and  the  three 
of  them  leveled  their  guns  at  Seager.  an- 
other ruffian,  and  a  third  individual,  evi- 
dently a  notary.  The  stage  Avas  set  for  a 
marriage  ceremony.  Seager's  hired  bully, 
seeing  escape  was  impossible,  promptly  de- 
serted to  the  attacking  party  and  seized  his 
employer,  shouting : 

"He's  a  murderer!  He's  killed  the  Duke 
de  Reves!  I'm  innocent — I  swear  to  God  ! 
T  didn't  know  he  meant  to  kill." 


I  i  aving  the  others  to  attend  t"  the 
mers,  Stephen  hurried  to  I  lagmai  - 
.side,  and  between  sobs  -die  gasped  out  her 
story.  Seager  firsl  had  tried  to  bribe  the 
I  hike  to  make  an  affida\  il  thai  he  and  I 
mar  were  not  legall)  married,  lie  offered 
a  million  dollar-,  then  two,  and  up  to  five. 
The  Duke  contemptuously  reje<  ted  his  pro 
posals.     I'lieii  Seager  called  Etienne  a  vile 

name.    a\u[    when    the    I  Hike  sprang   at    him, 

shot  him  through  the  heart.  Then,  aftei 
dragging  the  body  into  a  side  room,  he 
threatened  the  made  to-order  widow  with 
a  similar  fate  unless  she  married  him  then 
and  there.  lint  Dagmar  called  the  man 
Quaintance,  anil  not  Seager.  throughout  her 
recital. 

"Nou  see."  she  said,  "my  guardian  was 
his  uncle,   and — " 

"No  he  wasn't,  dear.''  Stephen  inter- 
rupted. "He  was  my  uncle."  And  he  ex- 
plained his  renunciation  of  the  name  and 
the  fortune. 

"Say!"  O'Farrell  called  from  the  door, 
"do  you  two  happen  to  realize  that  it  is  ten 
minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  midnight.  May 
.ilst?  If  you  want  that  ten  million  dollars 
you  had  belter  use  this  notary  before  we 
take  him  to  jail." 

"Do  we  want  it?"  Stephen  asked. 

"I'd  we?"     Dagmar  replied,  softly. 

"Say,  Tim.  just  step  outside  will  you. 
while  we  talk  it  over." 

"Lor  the  love  of  heaven."  the  Irishman 
ejaculated  as  lie  disappeared.  "Ten  million 
dollars — 'we'll  talk  it  over'- — and  they're 
crazy  about  each  other.  A  blind  man  could 
see  it." 

Again  Stephen  explained,  more  fully. 
why  he  detested  the  thought  of  touching  his 
uncle's  money.  So  they  stood  there  in 
silence,  and  heard  the  little  clock  which 
Seager  had  put  on  the  mantel  to  prove  that 
his  marriage  was  on  time,  tick  oft"  a  million 
dollars  a  minute.  With  each  second's  tick 
they  voluntarily  gave  up  their  claim  t" 
$16,666.66%.  But  it  was  not  of  that  they 
were  thinking,  as  they  looked  happily  into 
each  other's  eves. 


Don't  fail  to  read  "The  Glory  Road''  which  begins  in 
this  issue.  It  is  the  greatest  fiction  story  of  motion 
picture  life  ever  written. 


PHOTOPLAY  TITLE  CONTEST 


I 


Number  VI — Complete  in  this  issue.      For  explanation  see  opposite  page. 

FIND  TITLES  IN  THIS  LIST 


ONE   Woman's  Way 
The  Other  Man 
A  Page   from   Yesterday 
Playing   the  Game 
The  Problem 

The  Right  and  Wrong  of  It 
She  Was  the  Other 
Strength 
Such  a  Mess 

Was   His   Decision   Right? 
The  Way  of  the  Woman 
When   the  Night  Call   Came 
The  Woman  in  Black 
The  Blacklist 
A  Pool  of  Flame 
The    Grip   of  Jealousy 
The  Traffic  Cop 
The  Golden  Chance 
The   Question 
My  Official  Wife 
Caught  on  a  Skyscraper 
Man  and  His  Angel 
John   Needham's   Double 
No  One 

Playing   with  Fire 
The  Come   Back 
The   Feast   of   Life 
Sunshine  Dad 
Looking  for  Trouble 
The  Prize  Baby 
Letters  Entangled 
A  Bold   Impersonation 
Both  Sides  of  Life 
Brave  and  Bold 
The  Brute 
The  Bully's  Doom 
By  a  Strange   Road 
By  Fair  Means  or  Fowl 
The  Cad 

The   Card   of   Mystery 
Chicken 

A  Child  of  the  North 
The  Choice 

The  Chicken  Inspector 
A  Clean  Slate 
The  Clubman 
The    Combination 
Comrade  Kitty 
The  Conqueror 
A   Costume   Piece 
The   Coward 
Curiosity 

Curses  I      Jack  Dalton 
The  Cynic 
Slander 

The  Price  of  Power 
The  Melting  Pot 
Sold  for   Marriage 
Audrey 

Civilization's  Child 
A   Bathhouse   Blunder 
Hell's   Hinges 
The  Code   of  Marcia   Gray 
He  Fell  in  Love  with  His  Wife 
Dollars  and  the  Woman 


The   Saleslady 

A   Wife's  Sacrifice 

The   Kiss   of   Hate 

The    Gay    Lord    Warring 

The   Reapers 

The   Struggle 

The   Moral    Fabric 

The   Village    Blacksmith 

Little   Meena's   Romance 

The  Warning 

The   Eternal    Grind 

The   Habit    of  Happiness 

Green  Stockings 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 

The   Spider 

A   Night  Out 

A   Dark  Horse 

The   Deception 

The    Dictator 

A   Double   Roll 

Easy  Money 

Eleven  to  One        . 

The   Eleventh   Dimension 

An  Enemy  to  Society 

Extravagance 

A  False  Move 

The  Fear  Within 

Fine  Feathers  Make   Fine   Birds 

A  Fool   There  Was 

For   Cash 

The  Forecast 

For  Love  of  Him 

A  Friend  Indeed 

From   the   Shadows 

The  Girl  at  His  Side 

A  Good-for-Nothing 

The   Great   Ruby  Mystery 

The   Hammer 

A  Happy  Pair 

Heart's  Desire 

Patterson  of  the  News 

A   Gentleman  from  Indiana 

A    Supreme  Sacrifice 

The   Cycle  of  Fate 

For  Love  of   Mike   and   Rosie 

Madame  La  Presidente 

The   Feast  of  Life 

Susan    Rocks    the    Boat 

The   Heart   of   Paula 

The    Race 

Playing  with   Fire 

The   Red  Widow 

China  Town 

Childhood's   Happy  Days 

Little  Sunset 

The   Police    Dog   on   the   Wire 

The   Raiders 

Martha's  Vindication 

The   Woman's   Law 

Luke's   Double 

Peggy 

Diplomacy 

The   Flirt 

Out  of  the  Drift 

The   Great   Problem 


The   Prince  and  the  Pauper 

Her  Choice 

He's   a   Bear 

He   Wanted   Chickens 

He   'Was  Bad 

Hidden  Letters 

His   Fighting  Blood 

His   Mysterious    Profession 

The   Hold   Up 

A  Horse  of  Another  Color 

In  and  Out 

An   Independent   Woman 

Infatuation 

In   Old  Virginia 

In   the   Background 

In   the  Park 

Into  the   Night 

The   Little  He  and  Sh- 

The   Living  Fear 

Love  Finds  the  Way 

Love  Triumphs 

The   Lure   of  the   Ladies 

The   Man  in  Black 

Monkey  Business 

The   Mysterious  Contragrav 

The   Newsboy    Tenor 

Public's   Approval 

The   Strange  Case  of  Mary  Page 

Writing  on  the  Wall 

The    Man   Who    Couldn't.  Beat    God 

Xearlv  a  King 

The   Havoc 

His   Wife's   Mistake 

The   Marble    Heart 

The    Hand  of  Peril 

The   Devil's  Toy 

The    Still   Voice 

Thou  Art   the  Man 

Artie   the   Millionaire   Kid 

Call   of  the   Cumberlands 

Stepping   Stones 

The  Spoilers 

Under  Royal  Patronage 

Tennessee's    Pardner 

Unto  Those  Who  Sin 

Children   of   the   Ghetto 

The   Vital    Question 

Lords   of   High   Decision 

A   Fool's   Paradise 

A    Child  of  the  Paris  Streets 

Her  Maternal   Right 

Sudden   Riches 

The   Love   Mask 

The   Snow  Bird 

Lving  Lips 

At   West  Point 

David  Garrick 

Maria  Rosa 

The  Law  Decides 

Kennedy  Square 

A  Huntress  of  Men 

The    Beggar   of  Cawnpore 

Feather  Top 

The   Closed   Road 

Sunshine   Dad 


: 


(List  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


HERE      ARE        THE       MAY       WINNERS 


CONTEST   NO.    4 

First  Prize,  $10.00,  Lois  Zeehandelaar,  GOT 
So.  Kenmore  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Second  Prize,  $5.00,  Agues  C.  Flunkett,  41 
Washburn    St.,   Dorchester,   Boston,   Mass. 

Third  Prize,  $3.0O.  Chas.  J.  Cunningham,  1713 
N.  Madison  Ave.,  Peoria,  111. 

Fourth  Prize,  $2.0O.  C.  E.  Robinson,  137  Elm- 
wood  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1.00,  Alberta  Selter,  DeLand,  Fla. 

Stvth  Prize,  $1.00,  Sarah  W.  Orvis,  Thompson's 
Point,  Vt. 

Seventh  Prize,  $1.0O,  Ethel}  n  LaClaire,  Evans- 
ton,  Wyo. 

Eighth  Prize.  $1.00,  E.  IF.  Sherman,  20»  So. 
27th  St..  Billings.  Mont. 

Ninth  Prize,  $1.00,  Mrs.  John  M.  Northrop,  31 0 
Washington  St.,  Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

Tenth   Prize,    $1.00,    Mrs.   E.   F.   King,   Kensaw 


Apts..  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

Eleventh  1'rize.  $1.00,  Luther  B.  Moore,  Box 
3S4,  Winslow.  Ariz. 

Twelfth  Prize.  $1.00,  L.  P.  Roberts,  Hotel  Rob- 
erts. Provo,  l"tah. 

Thirteenth  Prize,  $1.00.  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Smith. 
1409  15th  St.,  X.  W..  Washington.   D.   C. 

Fourteenth  Prize.  $1.0l>.  John  W.  JFyslop.  Aber- 
deen, S.  D. 

THE  CORRECT  MAY  ANSWERS 

1.  "The  Lily  and  the   Rose." 

2.  "Old  Enough  to  Be  Her  Grandpa." 

3.  "Putting  One  Over." 

4.  "The  Pretenders." 

5.  "Aloha  Oe." 

«.   "A  Relic  of  Old  Japan." 

7.    "By  Whose  Hand." 

S.    "Just  Like  a  Woman." 
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FOURTEEN    CASH    PRIZES 

FOB  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  answers  to  these  pictures,    The  awards  are  cash,  without  an;  string 
whatever   to    them.      This    i»    the  sixth  "i   a  Berles  of  novel  feature  contests    t"    Interest   and 
oar  readers  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  them     the  Photopi  vi  Magazine  way,    The  awards  nre  = » 1 1  for  this 
month's  contest, 


r. 


i 

J 


N(Y 


THE    PRIZES 

1st  Prize,  $10.00. 
2nd  Prize,  $5.00. 
3rd  Prize,  $3.00. 
4th  Prize,  $2.00. 
Ten  Prizes,   $1.00  each. 

Each  scene  represents  the 
noun-  of  a  popular  photoplay 
which  will  be  found  iu  the  list 
ou  the  opposite  pajre  find  the 
page  following.  These  Illustra- 
tions are  uot  of  scenes  from  the 
plays,  but  are  of  the  titles.  In 
the  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes 
^vill  be  awarded  to  the  senders 
of   the   answers   involved. 


0B^ 

^                m 

B^     I^b  ^H.     >v 

Dirar^  +  i/-\r-\c  Write  plainly  below  each  picture  the  title  whicli  you   think   it   best  represents. 

II  tiV^llOI  lo  Place  your  own  name  and  complete  address  on  the  margin  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  "  Cut  the  leaf  out  and  mail  it  to  "Title  Contest,"  Photoplay  Magazine, 
Soft  North  Clark  Street.  Chicaso.  Or  you  may  send  in  your  answers  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures.  We  have  eliminated  from  this 
contest  all  red  tape  and  expense  to  vou.  so  please  do  uot  ask  us  questions.  All  answers  must  be  mailed 
before  July  first.  Awards  for  this  list  will  be  published  in  PnOTOPl  AT  MAGAZINE.  Look  for  this 
contest  each  month. 
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PHOTOPLAY  TITLE  CONTEST 

(See  preceding  page  for  explanation.) 

LIST  OF  TITLES  CONTINUED  FROM  SECOND  PAGE  PRECEDING 


Tangled   Hearts 

The   Quality  of  Fate 

Blazing  Love 

Molly   Make  Believe 

Carmen  or  Throwing  the  Bull 

The    Children    in    the   House 

His    Neighbor's  Wife 

The   No-Good   Guy 

The   Ne-er  Do   Well 

The    Half  Million  Bribe 

The    Sowers 

The   Soul  Market 

Passers   By 

Her   Great    Price 

His  Hat   and  Cat 

The  Wall  Between 

Hoodoo  Ann 

Fighting   Blood 

The   Mishaps  of  Musty  Suffer 

Lovely   Mary 

Blue  Blood  and  Red 

Betty   of  Greystone 

The   Greater   will 

A    Modern   Thelma 

The   Lost    Bridegroom 

For  the   Defense 

The   Crown    Prince's    Double 

The    Immortal    Flame 

The   Advisor 

The   Aggressor 

Ambushed 

And    Then   it  Happened 

And    They   Called   Him    "Hero" 

An   Officer  and  a   Gentleman 

Any  Woman's  Choice 

Arm   of   Vengeance 

Art  O'f  a  Heart 

Ashes  of   Hope 

At  His  Expense 

Tail  of  a  Coat 

Tainted  Money 

Tale  of  a  Chicken 

The   White   Rosette 

The    Tell-Tale    Hand 

Test  of  Courage 

At   Last   We   Are   Alone 

At   the  End  of  a  Perfect  Day 

The    Better  Way 

Between   One   and   Two 

Between  the  Two  of  Them 

A  False  Beauty 

An  American   Citizen 

That   Springtime   Feeling 

A  Day  on  the  Force 

Her  Great   Scoop 

After  the   Storm 

Playing  Dead 

At  the  Flood  Tide 

Rags 

Frenchy 

Love.   Snow   and  Ice 

Around  the  Corner 

The   Moth   and    the  Flame 

Pokes  and  Jabbs 

Freckles 

The    Guilt 

The   Honevmooners 

The    Chasm 

This   Is  the  Life 

A  Dream   of  the   Circus 

The-  First  Piano  in  the  Camp 

The    Bridal   Bouquet 

OnJike  Other  Girls 

The    Alarm 

Cinderella 

Copper 

Always  in  the  Way 

The    Boss 

The    Forest    Thieves 

The    Floating   Call 

The   Jury   Room 

Tn   the   Candlelight 

Love  in  an  Apartment   Hotel 

Lola 

The   Little   While   Violet 

Little    Chrysanthemum 

The    People  of  the  Pit 

Won    in    the   Night 

Out   of   the   Air 

The    Face   Most   Fair 

When  a   Man's  Fickle 

Such  a  Little  Queen 

Beauty  Unadorned 
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Sparrow  of  the   Circus 

Home,  Sweet  Home 

Rivalry 

The   Fifth    Commandment 

Nerves  of  Steel 

Only    Five    i  ears   Old 

Poor  Policy 

The   Tightwad 

A  Question   of   Courage 

The   Desert    Sting 

The   Good  Old   Summertime 

His  Last  Trick 

Lest  We   Forget 

The   Proof 

Other   People's   Business 

$1,000  Reward 

Officer  Henderson 

O'Flanagan's    Luck 

The   Magic   Note 

The   Merchant   of  Venice 

Lost   in  Mid-Ocean 

Just  Jim 

In  Tune 

Her  Three  Mothers 

In  Old  Mexico 

The   Circular  Path 

Peggy   Lynn   Burglar 

Naughty    Henrietta 

High  Spots  on  Broadway 

Cartoons   in   the   Seminary 

Pearls  of  the   Baltic 

Hunting  a   Husband 

Dirty  Face  Dan 

Gypsy  Love 

Going   to   the  Dogs 

Loyalty 

Applied  Romance 

It's  Very  Trying 

His  Hour  o>f  Manhood 

Mismated 

Vlary   Magdalene 

Love  Knows  no  Law 

Caught  in  a  Flue 

The  Pride   of  Jennico 

No  Release 

Kronstadt 

A  Message  from  Mars 

Me  an'   Bill 

The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Die 

Oh,    Baby! 

Autumn    Love 

Recreation — Yosemite 

The   Clause  of   Greed 

Zaza 

Divorce 

Shadows  and   Sunshine 

The  Bondwoman 

Black   Birds 

As  a  Man  Thinketh 

Girl  at  the  Curtain 

In  the  Cow   Country 

The   Creator  of  Hunger 

On   the   Border 

Pierre  of  the  Plains 

Shore  Acres 

The  Wild  Wooly  West 

Back   to  the  Farm 

Dawn 

It  Happened  while  He  Fished 

The    Wrong   Prescription 

The    Witching   Hour 

The    Kid's    Nap 

Their   Intrri  st   in   Common 

When  Wifie  Sleeps 

Venomous   Tongues 

The  Face   on    the  Ceiling 

Strathmore 

The    Skinflint 

The    Ruse 

The   Wharf   Rats 

Tlie    Swinging    Doors 

six  Months  to  Live 

Tap!    Tap!    Tap! 

Sweet    Land    of    Liberty 

Sea   Wolf 

When    Villains   Meet 

We   Should    Worry    for   Auntie 

Vendetta    in    a    Hospital 

Sweet    and    Low 

Saved  by  Telephone 

Up  in  a   Balloon 

The    Heart  of  Cerise 

Susie's  Suitors 


The    Broken    Lullaby 
Weighed   in   the   Balance 
The    Two-Cent   Mystery 
The   Eagle 
Temper 
Fleur  de  Lys 
Stonewail  Jackson's  Way 
In  Search  of  the  Castaways 
The   Lucky  Shot 
A  Rival  Pitcher 
Sis 

The   Tango   Craze 
Unwinding  It 
Susie's  New  Shoes 
Village   School   Days 
The   Gold  in   the   Crock 
The   City 

The   World  Upstairs 
Simp  and  the  Sophomores 
The   Healers 
The   Tardy    Cannon   Ball 
West   Wind 
To  Redeem  an  Oath 
The   Hand   That   Rocks   the   Cradle 
My   Madonna 
Mary's   Lamb 
A  Poor  Relation 
Victory  of  Virtue 
The    Galley    Slave 
Fighting  for  France 
The   Busy   Bell  Boy 
When   the   Fleet   Sailed 
The   Vanishing  Vases 
Wine 

The   Dream   Child 
The   Silent   W. 
The   Suicide  Pact 
The   Rounders 
The   Scarlet  Lady 
The   Spartacus 
The   Diamond   of  Disaster 
The   Gusher 
Wealth   of  the  Poor 
Uncle  Heck,  by  Heck 
Trickery 
Wait  and   See 
Baseball    Stars 
Roping  a  Bride 
An  Inside   Tip 
Doctor  Jim 
At   12   O'clock 
False  Worship 
Manlike 

The   Port   of   Missing   Men 
The   Range   Girl   and   the  Cowboy 
Little  Mr.  Fixer 
MMdred's  Doll 
Steady  Company 
His  Two  Patients 
Framed 
The    Gap 
Peer  Gynt 
'Twas  Ever  Thus 
The   Cheat 
Her  Stepchild 
The    Reform    Candidate 
Vicar  of  Wakefield 
The    Reprobate 
Spark   From   the   Embers 
Stung 

Spades   Are    Trump 
The    Orang-Outang 
Movin'   Pitchers 
The    Klondyke    Bubble 
An  Indian   Legend 
Gene  of  the  Northland 
Old    Heidelberg 
Jack   and    the    Beanstalk 
Miss   Tomboy 
Niobe 
Frauds 

The    Black    Fox 
The   Stay-at-Homes 
The    Pipe   Dream 
Awakening  o-f  Donna  Isolla 
Tiny    Hands 
Wasted    Fears 
The   Watertank  Plot 
Vivisectionist 
Vanity    Fail- 
To  ny    the    Wop 
The  Stranglers"  Cord 
A  Sprig  of  Shamrock 


Questions  ^Answers 


r///:  Questions  and  Answers  Department 
is  open  to  any  reader  of  Photoplay 
Magazine  whether  a  subscriber  or  not.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  answer  inquiries  and  <cc  only  ask 
that    questions    regarding    religion,    scenario 

Writing  and  Studio  employment  be  omitted. 
The  'enter's  name,  street  and  city  address 
must  be  signed  and  the  letter  written  on  only 
one  side  of  the  paper.  Communications  to 
other  departments  should  be  written  on  sepa- 
rate Pages.  Address.  Questions  and  Answers, 
Photopla\    Magazine,   Chicago. 


R.   1!..  Ottawa,  Ont. — The  stage  presentation 
of  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  is  referred 

to  in  the  biographical  sketch  of  William  S.  Hart 
in  the  January  Art  Section.  Charlotte  Walker 
was  June  Tolliver  in  both  the  screen  and  the 
stage  play,  but  Theodore  Roberts  took  the  role 
of  Jud  Tolliver  in  the  I. risky  film,  the  role  which 
William  S.  Hart  played  on  stage.  In  the  film. 
Joint  Hale,  the  revenue  officer,  was  Thomas 
Meighan. 


M.  C,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  V  .  says,  apropos 
the  remark  by  B.,  Columbus,  in  May  Photo- 
play on  page  153,  "I'm  a  girl  and  couldn't  be 
Miss  Frederick's  leading  man,  but  I  should  love 
to  be  her  maid  in  every  picture."  Tell  us.  pretty 
maiden,  are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you  ? 


C.  B.,  WlNFIELD,  X.  V. — Wilfred  Lucas  was 
Manvers  in  "The  Spanish  Jade,"  the  same  Wil- 
fred Lucas  who  played  the  lead  in  "Acquitted." 
and  "The  Lily  and  the  Rose."  He  was  inter- 
viewed in  the  June  issue  of  Photoplay.  The 
other  members  of  the  cast  in  "The  Spanish 
Jade"  were  Betty  Bellairs  as  Manuela  :  Nigel  de 
Brullier  as  Don  Luis;  Arthur  Tavares  as  Bar- 
tolotnc ;  Frank  Lanning,  Tormillo :  Howard 
Davies  (the  Mexican  in  "The  Heart  of  Paula"), 
Gil  Peres;   and   Lloyd   Ingraham  as  Sebastian. 


M.  K.,  Texarkaxa,  Ark. — Clifford  Grey  played 
the  role  of  Margot's  lover  in  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Sea,"  an  Equitable  film  featuring  Muriel  Os- 
triche.  Margot's  father  was  W.  H.  Tooker.  Ad- 
dress any  of  the  Equitable  players  at  the  address 
given  in  the  Directory. 


D.  H.,  Detroit. — The  obstreperous  woman 
with  whom  Syd  Chaplin  had  so  much  trouble  in 
"The  Submarine  Pirate,"  was  Phyllis  Allen; 
Ricketty  Ann  in  "The  Old  Homestead,"  was 
Margaret  Seddon.  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation," 
was  filmed  in  and  around  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia: the  "Chalice  of  Courage."  (Yitagraph)  in 
the  California  mountains;  "The  Bondman,"  was 
filmed  by  Fox  in  Los  Angeles. 


M.  A.  M.,  Indian-  River  City,  Fi.a. — -Gertrude 
Selby  is  the  girl  in  "Blue  Blood  and  Yellow 
Backs,"  and  Harry  Gribbons,  the  Baron.  The 
cast  of  Vitagraph's  "Man  from  the  Desert."  in- 
cluded William  Duncan,  (ieorge  Holt,  Myrtle 
Gonzalez,  Otto  Lederer  and  George  Kunkel,  who 
were  all  members  of  the  western  stock  company. 
In  "Love,  Snow  and  Ice,"  Wally  Van  and  Xitra 
Frazer  took  the  leads;  in  "Shorty's  Ranch," 
Shorty  is  Jack  Hamilton. 


X.  D.,  Harrison,  Ark.,  and  M.  S.,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. — "Youth."  was  a  Yitagraph  film  in 
which  Antonio  Moreno,  Donald  Hall,  Frankie 
Mann  and  Mile.  Valkyrien  were  the  important 
players.  It  was  released  last  fall.  "Peggy,"  was 
filmed  at  Inceville,  Santa  Monica,  California  ; 
"Tess  of  the  Storm  Country."  in  Los  Angeles. 
Hazel  Dawn  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  in  1891  ; 
Irving   Cummings  in   New    York   City  in    1888. 


R.  N.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Ruth  Stonehouse, 
formerly  of  Essanay  but  now  of  Universal,  was 
born  in  Colorado  in  1894.  Brown  eyes  and  light 
brown  hair.  She  may  be  addressed  at  Universal 
City,  California.  George  Bunny  is  a  brother  of 
the  late  John  Bunny,  not  a  son.  Edith  Johnson- 
was  born  in  your  city  in  1895  and  went  to  school 
there  until  she  joined  Lubin  in  1913.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  became  a  Selig  player  and  has 
remained  with  that  company. 


M.  J.,  El  Paso,  Tex. — Fay  Tincher  of  the  Fine 
Arts-Triangle  films  was  born  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
In  the  next  letter  M.  A.  W.,  Chicago,  says, 
"Now  that  Yirginia  Pearson  has  joined  the  Fox 
company,  wouldn't  it  be  glorious  to  see  her  play 
opposite  William  Farnum  ?"  We  haven't  said 
she  musn't. 


A.  H.,  Los  Angeles. — Ella  Hall  was  Maris  in 
"Mavis  of  the  Glen,"  a  Universal,  and  Robert 
Leonard,  Harry  Carter  and  Robert  Chandler 
were  the  three  men.  Billie  Burke  is  with  the 
Kleine  company  which  is  producing  "Gloria's 
Romance."  Please  do  not  ask  us  to  speculate  re- 
garding coming  events,  as  you  will  find  full  an- 
nouncements in  Plays  and  Players  when  they 
have  become  facts. 
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W.  C.  P.,  Hannibal.  Mo.,  and  S.  H.  S.,  Nash- 
ville.— Chester  Barnett  plays  "opposite"  Vivian 
Martin  in  "The  Wishing  Ring,"  a  World  film  of 
some  time  ago.  The  cast  of  "A  Fool  There  Was" 
(Fox)  included  Theda  Bara,  as  the  Vampire;  Ed- 
ward Jose,  as  the  Fool  ;  Runa  Hodges,  as  the 
Child  ;  Mabel  Frenyear,  as  the  Wife ;  May  Alli- 
son, her  Sister;  Clifford  Bruce,  the  Friend;  and 
Frank  Powell,  as  the  Doctor. 


R.  G.,  Victoria,  B.  C. — Herbert  Rawlinson  may 

be   addressed    at   Universal    City,   Cal.      Write   us 

again,   for  we  are  always  glad  to   hear  from   our 

_      friends    and    to    know   their   ideas    regarding    the 

plays  and  players. 


I.  S.,  Kansas  City. — "Undine,"  was  produced 
by  Universal  at  the  island  off  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Ida  Schnall  played  the  principal  role, 
Douglas  Gerard  was  Huldebrand,  Edna  Maison 
was  Lady  Berthelda,  Jack  Nelson  was  Undine's 
lover  Waldo,  and  Elijah  Zerr  was  Kuhlcborn,  the 
ruler  of  the  forest,  who  killed  Waldo.  In  "A 
Woman's  Past,"  (Fox)  Nance  O'Neil  was  the 
lady  with  the  history  and  Alfred  Hickman  played 
the  roles  of  the  father  and  son  who  later  defended 
his  mother.  Clifford  Bruce  and  Carlton  Macy 
were  the  other  important  players.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick has  never  been  filmed  by  any  company  ex- 
cept Famous  Players. 


J.  R.  B.,  Seattle.- — "The  Explorer,"  was  a 
Lasky  film  in  which  Lou-Tellegen  played  the 
principal  role,  Dorothy  Davenport  being  the  girl. 
Tom  Forman,  H.  B.  Carpenter  and  James  Neill 
played  the  other  important  roles. 


P.,  St.  Cloud,  Minn. — "Ramona"  was  produced 
by  W.  H.  Clume  under  the  direction  of  Donald 
Crisp ;  D.  W.  Griffith  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Harry  Carey,  Hobart  Henley,  Jane  Novak  and 
Mina  Cunard  are  the  principal  players  in  Uni- 
versal's  serial  "Graft." 


H.  T.,  San  Diego. — You  will  find  a  very  recent 
photograph  of  iithei  Clayton  in  the  May  Art 
Section.  "The  Great  Divide,"  a  Lubin  play  in 
which  House  Peters  plays  opposite  her  is  the 
most  recent  film  in  which  Miss  Clayton  appears. 
Photoplay  Magazine  has  no  photographs  for 
sale  except  those  contained  in  the  book  of  one 
hundred  portraits,  which  will  be  sent  you  on 
receipt  of  50c. 


A.  L.  W.,  Jackson,  Tenn. — Marguerite  Snow 
was  born  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  September  9, 
1891,  but  she  finished  her  education  at  Loretto 
Heights  Academy  in  Denver'.  She  will  gladly 
send  you  a  photograph  if  you  write  her  in  care 
of  Metro  enclosing  a  quarter  to  cover  the  ex- 
pense. Winifred  Greenwood  is  with  the  Amer- 
ican at   Santa   Barbara. 


M.  G.,  Stockton,  Calif.,  and  M.  F.,  Great 
Falls,  Mont. — Herbert  Rawlinson  is  the  only 
name  he  possesses,  off  stage  and  on.  Mr.  Rawl- 
inson is  married  but  Miss  Little  is  not.  Prob- 
ably your  theatre  is  using  different  films,  for 
Richard  Travers  is  still  with  Essanay  and  is  seen 
in   their  current  plays. 


M.  C,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. — Marcia 
Moore  and  Ray  Gallagher  took  the  leading  roles 
in  "A  Lilt  of  Love,"  and  in  "Extravagance."  also 
a  Universal.  Mrs.  Stanhope  was  Adele  Farring- 
ton  ;  Minerva,  Cleo  Madison;  Alfred  Stuart. 
Wyndham  Standing;  William  Marsdcn,  Hobart 
Henley,  and  the  lawyer,  Ray  Hanford.  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen  played  in  "Hearts  and  Flowers," 
a  Cosmos  film. 


F.  H.,  Bayside,  N.  Y.— Of  the  Jules  Verne 
stories,  "Michael  Strogoff"  has  been  filmed  by 
Edison  and  Popular  Plays  and  Players :  "In 
Search  of  the  Castaways,"  by  World ;  "Around 
the  World  in  80  Days,"  by  Lewis  Pennant :  and 
"20,000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  by  Eclair. 
"Jane  Eyre,"  by  Charlotte  Bronte,  has  been 
filmed  at  least  four  times  ;  by  Whitman  Features, 
Universal,  Biograph  and  Thanhauser.  Of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper's  works,  "The  Pathfinder,"  has 
been  filmed  by  the  New  York  Film  Co.  ;  "The 
Spy,"  by  Universal ;  "The  Deerslayer,"  by  Vita- 
graph  ;  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  by  Republic 
and  by  Universal.  None  of  these  films  is  cur- 
rent   at   the   present   time. 


F.  T.,  Kansas  City. — Florence  Rockwell  and 
Forrest  Stanley  played  the  leads  in  "He  Fell  in 
Love  with  His  Wife,"  a  Morosco  film  of  recent 
appearance.  Theda  Bara  is  a  screen  name.  Theo- 
dosia  Goodman  being  her  name  in  private  life. 


C.  M.,  New  York  City  and  C  V.,  Winnipeg. — 
Miss  May  Allison  is  unmarried,  so  your  inquiry- 
is  easily  answered.  Myrtle  Stedman  is  with  the 
Morosco  forces  in  Los  Angeles. 


B.  W.  H.,  Frankfort,  Ky. — The  girl  in  "The 
Martyrs  of  the  Alamo"  (Fine  Arts-Triangle),  was 
Juanita  Hansen,  whose  picture  appeared  in  the 
May  Art  Section.  Silent  Smith  was  Sam  de- 
Grasse. 


A.  G.  E. — In  Universal's  "Stolen  Hearts  and 
Nickels,"  the  girls  were  Louise  Orth  and  Eva 
Nelson  and  Bill  was  Billie  Ritchie.  In  "Saved 
by  a  Skirt,"  Billie  Rhodes'  brother  is  Neal 
Burns.  Jane  Cowl  was  the  Princess  in  "The 
Garden  of  Lies,"  William  Russell,  Mallory, 
and  Violet  Horner,  Jessica.  The  cast  of  "The 
Things  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Drawer."  included 
Jean  Hathaway.  Helene  Rosson,  Alan  Forest  and 
Albert  MacQuarrie.  James  Cooley  played  oppo- 
site  Violet   Mersereau  in  "The   Broken  Tow" 


H.  B..  Lincoln.  III. — James  Morrison's  rival 
for  Muriel  Ostriche.  in  Vitagraph's  "For  the 
Honor  of  the  Crew,"  was  William  B.  Davidson. 
Theda  Bara's  first  husband  in  "Lady  Audley's 
Secret,"  was  Clifford  Bruce ;  Xorrie  Ford  in 
"The  Wild  Olive,"  was  Forrest  Stanley,  Ch 
Conquest  was  Edmund  Lowe  and  the  two  girls 
were   Myrtle  Stedman  and   Mary  Reubens. 


V.  W..  Atchison.  Kansas. — "Old  Heidelberg" 
was  taken  at  the  Fine  Arts  studios  in  Hollywood, 
California.  Wally  Reid,  who  played  the  role  of 
Prince  Karl,  was  on  the  stage  for  a  short  time 
before  going  into  pictures,  in  association  with 
his  father,  Hal  Reid.  a  well-known  player  and 
playwright.  Hal  Reid  lives  in  Goshen,  N.  Y. 
Dorothy   Davenport   is   Mrs.   Wally. 


A.  K.,  Waterburry,  Conn.,  and  J.  F.,  Elyria. 
O. — Betty  Nansen's  lover  in  "The  Song  of  Hate," 
was  Fritz  de  Lind.  and.  as  you  surmised,  he  is 
Olga  Petrova's  lover  in  "What  Will  People  Say?" 
Write  King  Baggot  at  Universal's  New  York 
address. 


E.  B.,  Shelton,  Conn. — Hal  Forde.  Helen 
Martin  and  Lucille  Taft  were  in  the  cast  of 
"Lessons  of  Love."  and  Wally  Reid.  Seena 
Owen.  Win.  Hinckley.  Claire  Anderson.  Josephine 
Crowell  and  A.  D.  Sears  appeared  in  "The 
Craven."  from  the  Reliance-Majestic  studios 
before  they  became  the  Fine  Arts.  Francelia 
Billington  is  now  with  Universal  at  Universal 
City,  where  she  may  be  addressed. 
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T.  V.,  Alliance,  \iii  Edna  Mayo'a  itage 
i  included  "Madame  \."  "Excuse  Mr."  and 
"Help  Wanted,"  prioi  to  her  motion  picture 
work.  She  was  later  with  Pathe  and  the  Cinema 
color  and  Carlylc  Blackwell's  "Favorite  Players," 
with  Famous  Players  in  "Aristocracy,"  in  which 
Tyrone  Power  played  i  li «.-  part  of  wr,  Stockton 
and  Marguerite  Skirvin  thai  of  Diana,  and  now 
tor  over  a  year  sin-  has  been  with  Essanay.  She 
admits  being  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1893. 


II.  B,  Anoovik.  X.  J.,  -iiul  X.  K.  Siamiokh. 
Conn.  Einer  Linden  is  the  name  oi  Don  Jose  in 
the  Fax  "Carmen,"  in  private  life  as  well  as  on 
the 'screen.  We  •>  1  i •.  1  nol  see  "The  Gray  Mask." 
and  arc  therefore  unable  to  tell  you  anything  fur- 
ther about  the  alley  scene.  Hobarl  Henley  played 
the  title  role  in  "The  Measure  of  Leon  Dubray," 
a  l  niversal,  opposite  Luella  Maxim. 


M    M..  Atlanta,  and  R.  J.  l  .,  Richmond,  \  \ 
— Gerda    Holmes    is    with    Equitable.      Sin     Kit 

I  5S  naj  nearly  a  year  ago  and  has  been  seen  in 
"  The  victorj  >>i'  virtue,"  a  film  which  has  had 
little  circulation  since  that  time.  The  "Trey  o' 
Hearts"  may  be  purchased  from  GrOSSet  &  Dun- 
lap.  New  York  City,  but  your  newsdealer  can 
easily  get   it   [or  you. 


L.  B..  Montreal. — Did  you  find  the  picture  of 

Pickford    in    the     March    Art    Section    of 

Photoplay?     Write  Ella  Hall  at  Universal  City 

ding   a   picture,    and    Lottie    Pickford  at  the 
American's  Santa   Barbara   studio. 


X.  L.  B.,  Chicago. — Elmer  Clifton's  height  is 
about  five  feet  ten.  He  was  born  in  Canada  and 
D  his  stage  career  in  ll)i>~.  playing  in  "The 
Girl  from  the  Golden  West.''  "The  Dollar  Mark'' 
and  "The  Deep  Purple."  I  lis  tirst  films  were 
made  with  the  Selig  company  and  then  he  was 
seen  in  the  Jack  London  plays  under  the  Bos- 
worth  management.  Llis  later  work  in  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation,"  "The  Lily  and  the  Rose,"  "The 
Missing  Link"  and  "Acquitted"  is  well  known. 


G.  Z.,  Chicago. — Jane  Lee.  whom  you  have 
seen  in  so  many  Fox  films,  was  born  in  1910,  so 
she  will  be  six  years  old  some  time  this  year, 
though  we  do  not  have  her  birthday.  She  has 
jusi  returned  from  Jamaica  with  the  Annette 
Kellermann  company  of  Fox  players.  She  was 
interviewed  in  the   May  Photoplay. 


B.  D.,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  O.  N.,  Florence, 
Ala. — Eugene  O'Brien  plays  opposite  Mary  Pick- 
ford  as  Hugh  Carroll,  the  District  Attorney,  in 
"Poor  Little  Peppina,"  the  most  recent  Famous 
Players-Pickford  release.  In  Thanhouser's  "His 
Vocation,"  Beata  was  Grace  De  Carlton.  Dan  was 
Bert  Delaney,  Eulalic  was  Helen  Badgley  and 
the  nurse  was  Ethyl  Cooke.  In  the  cast  of  "The 
Devil's  Daughter,"  (Foxi  were:  Paul  Doucet, 
Theda  Bara.  Robert  Wayne.  Jane  Miller,  Victor 
Benoit.  Elaine  Ivans  and  Jane  Lee.  Valli  Valli 
was  born  in  Berlin,  Feb.  11,  1882,  was  educated 
in  England  and  made  her  stage  debut  in  London. 
She  has  played  in  Europe  and  America  in  numer- 
ous productions — Sonia  in  "The  Merry  Widow," 
and  IVanda  in  "The  Purple  Road,"  among  them. 


L.  L.,  Cumberland,  Md„  and  L.  N.,  Rogers, 
Auk. — Lord  Huntersly  in  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte 
Carlo."  (LaskyA  was  Frank  Elliott.  Mr.  Grex 
was  Theodore  Roberts  and  Miss  Grex  was  Doro- 
thy Davenport.  Mary  Miles  Minter  has  been  ap- 
pearing on  the  screen  for  over  a  year.  The  casts 
of  "The  Ventures  of  Marguerite,"  varied  con- 
siderably but  Marguerite  Courtot  in  the  title  role 
appeared  in  all  the  episodes  and  so  did  Richard 
Purdon  as  Peter  Enright. 


A.  I'  ll,  I  oa  \  s.,1  1 1  ■  Mai  \  l'n  k ford  has 
announced  thai  she  would  tend  photographs  i<> 
friends  who  write  Cor  them,  and  further  than  that 
\in\    will    have    to   do    >our    own    experimenting 

Billie  Burke,  so  Eai  as  we  know,  has  nevei  d 

so.  though  noii  might  write  ber  in  care  oi  Gi 
Kleine  company   tn   \<u    York.     Whethei    either 

answers       letters      person. ilk        prohahk       depends 
largely   upon   the   demands   upon    their   time   al    the 

moment  letters  are  received.     A.  E,  II.  concludes, 
"1   saw    Billie   Burke  in  'Peggy'  recently,   and    I 

think    she    is    one    of    the    most    darling,    most    be 
witching   little  actresses  on   the   screen." 


F.  M.,  Dunroi  i  .  I  v — Lou-Tellegen  is  now 
known  by  that  name  only,  but  before  the  \iuer 
ican    courts    extended    him    their    kind    services    he 

was  weighted  down  in  private  life  l>>   Isidor  I  ouis 
Bernard    Edmund   van    Dammeler.     However,  he 

claims    to     be    a    mixture    of    Greek,     Dutch     ami 
French.     He  was  born  in  Holland. 


K.   P..   EnDERLY,   B.  ('.,  and   M.   C.    B.,  Tnoitoi.n, 
Ont. — Florence    LaBadie's   address    is    in    care    of 

Thanhouser  at  New  Rochelle,  X.  Y.  Cyril  Maude 
is  a  well  known  English  actor,  and  for  Morosco 
he  played  the  title  role  in  "Peer  Gynt,"  with 
Myrtle  Stcdinan,  Herbert  Standing,  Charles  Rug 
pies,  and  William  Desmond.  Yes,  William  Rus 
sell  came  to  the  screen  with  considerable  foot- 
light  experience  and  so  did  Robert   Warwick. 


R.  B.,  Philadelphia. — "A  Fool  There  Was," 
was  the  title  of  a  Fox  film  in  which  Theda  Bara 
played  the  vampire  role;  "The  Melting  Pot"  was 
a  Cort  film,  in  which  Walker  Whiteside  and  Val- 
entine Grant  played  the  leads,  with  Fletcher 
Harvey  as  Huron  Ravendal.  "The  Master  Hand" 
was  a  Premo  film  released  on  the  World  pro- 
gramme, while  "The  Family  Cupboard"  was  a 
Brady-World  film  in  which  Holbrook  Blinn,  Fran- 
ces Nelson  and  John  Hines  took  the  principal 
roles. 


T.  H.  K.,  Milwaukee,  and  H.  K.,  Passaic,  N. 
J. — Henry  B.  Walthall  of  the  Essanay  company- 
is  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  has  dark  hair 
and  brown  eyes.  Tom  Mix  is  with  Selig  in  Los 
Angeles  now  that  they  have  closed  the  Las  Vegas 
studio.  He  is  a  westerner  and  was  one  of  the 
Rough   Riders  during  the  Spanish-American  war. 


B.  D.  S.,  Germantown,  Pa. — "The  Beckoning 
Flame,"  an  Ince-Triangle,  was  filmed  at  the  Ince 
studios  at  Santa  Monica  and  in  the  immediate 
\icinity.  Francis  X.  Bushman  is  about  five  feet 
ele\en  inches  tall  and  has  brown  hair.  He  played 
for  a  number  of  years  on  the  stage  prior  to  join- 
ing the  Essanay  company  and  continued  with 
them  until  his  present  engagement  with  Metro. 


E.  W.,  Erie,  Pa. — The  cast  of  "Jewel,"  directed 
by  Lois  Weber,  was  as  follows  :  Jewel,  the  little 
girl  who  dropped  into  "the  house  of  hatred  and 
discord,"  was  Ella  Hall ;  Mr.  Evringham,  the 
grouchy  old  gentleman,  was  Rupert  Julian  ;  the 
elder  son,  Lawrence,  who  died,  was  Frank  Elliot ; 
Eloise,  the  daughter  of  Lawrence  Evringham, 
Miss  Brownell ;  Harry  Evringham,  the  younger 
son,  who  was  responsible  for  Jewel's  sojourn  with 
his  father,  was  T.  D.  Crittenden  ;  Mrs.  Forbes, 
the  Evring hams'  housekeeper,  was  Lule  Warring- 
ton, and  Dr.  Ballard,  whom  Mrs.  Evringham  ha  1 
chosen  as  Eloise's  prospective  husband,  was  T. 
W.  Gowland.  "The  Unknown,"  a  Lou-Tellegen 
vehicle,  was  filmed  by  Lasky  in  Hollywood.  Cali- 
fornia, whereas  "Bella  Donna,"  with  Pauline 
Frederick,  gathered  its  Egyptian  atmosphere  in 
Florida. 
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G.    B..    Baton    Rouge,    La.,    and 
girl  who  did  the  diving  in  "Pennin 
was  Beverly  Bayne.     In  "The  Blac 
son),  Margaret  Prussing  was  the  gi 
Tucker     and     Augustus     Phillips, 
Marguerite   Courtot   will   be    glad 
small  picture  of   herself  if  return 
closed  but  she  asks  that  the  usual 
requests  for  the  larger  pictures, 
at  the  Gaumont  studio  in  Jacksonv 


Omaha. — The 
gton's  Choice," 
k  Eagle"  (Edi- 
rl.  and  Richard 
the  two  men. 
to  send  you  a 

postage  is  en- 
25c  accompany 
She  is  playing 
ille,  Fla. 


M.  K.,  Saltville,  Va.,  and  I.  S.  L.,  Medford, 
Mass. — In  American's  "Lonesome  Heart,"  Sa- 
manthy  was  Margarita  Fischer,  Tom  was  William 
A.  Carroll,  and  George  Stuart,  Robyn  Adair. 
Walter  Duncan  is  not  mentioned  in  Biograph's 
"Chain  of  Evidence."  Shumway's  name  is 
Leonard  C. 


V.  H.,  San  Francisco,  and  C.  W.,  Pittsburgh. 
— Hobart  Henley,  who  has  been  appearing  in 
Universal's  "Graft"  serial,  was  born  in  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  in  1887.  In  Kalem's  "Prejudice,"  Tom 
Moore  was  the  Rev.  Lowell,  and  Robert  Ellis, 
Dr.  Byron. 


W.  A.  M.,  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  and  L.  C,  Indian- 
apolis.— Morris  Foster  played  opposite  Florence 
LaBadie  in  Thanhouser's  "God's  Witness,"  a  film 
produced  at  the  New  Rochelle  studios.  Billie 
Burke  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  August  7, 
1886. 


E.  E.  R.,  Chicago,  and  G.  S.  R.,  Buchanan, 
Mich. — Yes,  Margarita  Fischer  plays  both  the 
role  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  daughter,  in 
Equitable's  "The  Dragon."  You  might  address 
Robyn  Adair  at  the  Signal  Film  Company  studio. 
Miss  Fischer  is  with  the  World  and  should  be 
addressed  at  the  New  York  office  as  given  in  the 
Directory. 


P.  L.  A.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  and  D.  B., 
Wyoming,  Ia. — Lillian  Gish  is  with  Fine  Arts- 
Triangle  and  is  being  seen  in  "Sold  for  Mar- 
riage" ;  "Daphne  and  the  Pirate"  and  "The  Lily 
and  the  Rose"  being  the  only  other  Triangle  films 
in  which  she  has  appeared.  She  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1896;  address.  Fine  Arts 
studios.  Constance  Talmadge  is  also  with  Fine 
Arts  and  was  seen  in  "The  Missing  Link,"  with 
Elmer  Clifton,  Norma  Talmadge  and  Robert 
Harron. 


A.  M.  C,  Creston,  Ia.,  and  M.  M.  G.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. — Lillian  Walker's  name  off-screen 
is  Wohlke,  but  she  is  known  to  her  movie  friends 
only  as  Walker.  She  is  with  Yitagraph  at  the 
Brooklyn  studio.  We  have  no  information  about 
Consuelo   Bailey  at  present. 


H.  W.  K.,  BycvRus,  O..  and  H.  S.  M.,  Mon- 
treal.— Mary  Miles  Minter  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  Metro ;  Douglas  Gerard  at  Universal 
City ;  Florence  Reed  in  care  of  Pathe ;  Lottie 
Briscoe  in  care  of  this  office. 


R.  H.,  Brady,  Tex. — Robert  Warwick  and  Bar- 
bara Tennant  were  the  featured  players  in  "The 
Dollar  Mark,"  from  the  World  studios.  Charley 
Chaplin  is  twenty-seven  :  Helen  Holmes  is  twenty- 
ihree.  George  I.arkin  is  with  Equitable:  Irving 
Cummings  with  Famous  Players  ;  Charles  Chaplin 
with    Mutual. 


N.  M.,  Salt  Lake  City. — Victoria  Forde  is 
with  Selig,  one  of  her  latest  appearances  being 
in  a  Tom  Mix,  "Too  Many  Chefs."  Harry  Carter 
is  with  Universal,  but  "Daddy"  Manley  died  re- 
cently, as  noted  in  the  May  Photoplay.  Robert 
Leonard  is  twenty-six  years  of  age. 


E.  K.  C,  Somf.rville,  Mass. — Viola  Dana  be- 
gan her  stage  career  when  five  years  old  and 
played  for  a  long  time  prior  to  joining  the  Edison 
company,  from  which  she  has  traveled  to  Metro. 
Her  best  known  legitimate  role  was  that  of 
Gwendolyn,  the  title  role,  in  "The  Poor  Little 
Rich  Girl,"  produced  in  New  York  City  in  1913. 
Alan  Hale  was  the  dancing  master  in  this  play. 

W.  J.  C,  Detroit. — Suzuki  in  "Madame  But- 
terfly," a  Famous  Players  film  in  which  Mary 
Pickford  played  the  title  role,  was  Olive  West. 
Address  her  at  318  West  46th  Street,  New  York 
City.  The  Japanese  soothsayer  in  "Butterfly"  wa> 
Caesere  Gravina,  who  is  seen  as  the  little  Italian 
in  "Poor  Little  Peppina." 


I.  K.,  Houston,  Tex. — Bessie  Barriscale  of  the 
Ince-Triangle  films,  was  born  in  Xew  York  City 
and  at  the  age  of  five  years  was  playing  in 
"Shore  Acres."  Her  most  noted  work  was  as 
Juanita  in  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  (Lasky 
later  filmed  her  in  this  role),  and,  more  especially 
as  Luana  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise."  She  has 
been  seen  in  numerous  Ince-Triangle  plays. 


D.  R..  Mf.xdocixo,  Calif. — Mary  Fuller  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  though  the  year  is 
an  inscrutable  thing — "D.  C."  date  conceale  1. 
Harry  Hilliard  played  opposite  her  in  "The 
Strength  of  the  Weak,"  and  also  "The  Little 
Fraud."  Owen  Moore  is  still  on  Triangle  pro- 
gramme, but  via  Fine  Arts  now  insead  of  Key- 
stone ;  in  fact,  the  change  was  made  quite  a  while 
ago. 


H.  A.  B.,  Theresa.  N.  Y.,  and  V.  M.  S..  Port- 
land, Me. — Forrest  Stanley  is  with  the  western 
Morosco  studios  and  should  be  addressed  in  their 
care.  Thelma's  name  is  Salter  and  not  Slater, 
so  evidentlv  not ! 


C.  C.  D.,  Owatoxna.  Minx.,  and  B.  D.,  Ltrbaxa. 
III. — "Does  the  leading  man  in  'The  Typhoon,' 
still  act?"  Yes.  indeed.  That  was  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  who  is  now  with  the  Lasky  company.  B.  D. 
says.  "Paul  Capellani  is  the  kind  I  have  long 
looked  for.  It  takes  a  gentleman  to  act  a  manly 
part  and  he  conveys  the  impression  of  reserve 
power  under  wonderful  control."  However.  B. 
D.,  as  for  "Carmen,"  we  suggest  you  read  the 
storv  bv  Merimee  before  vour  next  letter ! 


J.  N-,  Paterson.  X.  J. — "Poor  Little  Peppina." 
directed  by  Sidney  Olcott  for  Famous  Players. 
was  released  on  February  20th.  It  was  an  origi- 
nal drama  written  by  Kate  Jordan.  Jack  Pick- 
ford  is  now  with  Selig.  What  outside  work  a 
player  is  able  to  do  when  under  a  contract  is 
usually  determined  by  the  wishes  of  the  company 
employing  him. 


N.  E.  M..  Hastings.  Xeb. — True  Boardman. 
who  plays  the  title  role  in  Kalem's  "Stingaree" 
series,  is  a  Californian  and  played  in  various 
stock  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prior  to 
joining  Kalem  at  Glendale.  The  Stingaree  pic- 
tures were  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 


T.  M..  Danbury,  Conn. — Beatriz  Miehelena 
was  born  in  San  Francisco.  Feb.  12.  1S°2.  her 
father  Spanish,  her  mother  French.  She  is  five 
feet  four  and  a  half  inches  tall,  has  red  brown 
hair  and  dark  brown  eyes.  Her  stage  career 
began  when  she  was  fourteen  and  prior  to  join- 
ing the  California  M.  P.  C.  in  April  of  1913. 
she  played  in  the  legitimate  production  of  "Prin- 
cess Chic,"  "Peggy  from  Paris."  "The  Kissing 
Girl."  and  others.' "  Her  sister  Vera  has  recently 
begun  screen  work  and  is  seen  in  "Driftwood." 
a  state  rights  film. 

(Continued  on  page  166) 
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Editorialized  A  dvertistng 

YOU  are  one  of  250,000  people  who  buy  and  read 
Photoplay  every  month.  You  are  one  of  the  250,000 
people  to  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the  success  of 
this  magazine.  We  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
giving  you  the  latest  information  concerning  the  moving 
picture  industry,  and  the  people  who  are  making  it.  We 
have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  instructing  as  well  as 
entertaining  you,  and  judging  from  the  hundreds  of 
letters  that  are  received  each  week  from  our  readers  our 
measure  of  success  is  very  gratifying.  Now  we  want  to 
assume  still  further  responsibility,  which  in  a  word  is  to 
editorialize  our  advertising. 

This  means  that  we  take  the  tions  with  the  advertiser.    We 
same     responsibility    for    the  will  see  that  you  receive  corn- 
statements  made  in  "our  adver-  plete    satisfaction   or  your 
tising  columns — their  accuracy  money  back, 
and     truthfulness  — as    we    do  Photoplay   asks   the   same 
for  our  editorial  pages.    Every  hearty    co-operation    and    the 
advertisement  in    Photoplay  is  same  confidence  for  the  adver- 
accepted    only    after  we   have  tisers  which  you  have   shown 
given    the     product    and    the  towards  the   editorial    portion 
concern  back  of  it  a  most  care-  of  this  magazine.     When  you 
ful  investigation.  receive    an   introduction   to    a 
_T7..  ...        ..         ,     ,.       .  .  new  firm    through    Photoplay, 

\\  ith  this  policy  of  editorial-  remember  that  with  this  intro. 

ized  advertising  goes  our  un-  duction    goes  our  unqualified 

qualified  guarantee  that  in  case  recommendation  of  the   firm, 

you  should    not  receive  com-  and  that  while  it  comes  to  you 

plete  satisfaction  from  any  one  on  a  printed  page  in  cold  type, 

of  our  advertisers,  simply  write  the    introduction  is   neverthe- 

us  a  letter    stating    when    the  less  as  cordial  and  intimate  as 

advertisement  appeared,  and  a  if    it    were    given     from    one 

short  history  of  your  transac-  friend  to  another. 

Patronize  our  advertisers  who  are  contributing  their  share 
to  making  Photoplay  a  better  magazine  for  you  each  issue 

THE   PHOTOPLAY    PUBLISHING  CO. 

Barret  Andrews, 

Vice-President  and  Sales   Manager. 
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Going  Straight 

(Continued  from  page  64) 

outstretched  to  him  to  save  her;  and  some 
unseen,  intangible  force  crushing  him  back 
into  his  chair,  while  they  took  her  away; 
and  wavering  between  them  the  leering 
face  of  Briggs. 

He  woke  in  a  cold  sweat.  There  was 
deep  silence.  As  in  the  stillness  of  that 
other  night  he  had  made  his  great  resolve,  so 
now — again — for  her.     He  would  do  it. 

Remington's  explanation  that  a  business 
deal  would  keep  him  in  town  over  night 
fell  in  well  with  Grace's  acceptance  of  an 
invitation  from  Mrs.  Van  Normand.  a 
wealthy  acquaintance,  that  she  and  the 
children  come  out  to  her  country  home 
for  an   over-night   house  party. 

It  was  typical  of  Briggs'  cautiousness 
that  he  had  kept  from  Remington  the  name 
of  the  man  whose  house  they  were  to  rob. 

"I  got  it  marked  out,  an'  I'll  be  there 
t'  lead  y'  to  it — aint  that  <7/-nuff  ?"  he  had 
growled.  "The  kid — li'l  Jim — 'ill  slip  th' 
glass  fer  us — he's  small  an'  easy  t'  hyst — 
an'  me  an'  you'll  f oiler  in  and  you  crack 
th'   box   whilst    I    snoop.     See?" 

But  there  was  a  surprise  awaiting  little 
Jim,  a  surprise  entirely  delightful  to  that 
small,  starved  waif  but  not  at  all  in 
keeping  with  Briggs'  plan  to  "crack  old 
Van  Normand's  crib."  The  scrawny  news- 
boy-protege of  Briggs  let  himself  noise- 
lessly into  the  Van  Normand  home  through 
the  unlatched  pantry  window,  and  as 
noiselessly,  in  the  dark,  made  his  way.  as 
Briggs  had  instructed  him,  toward  the 
dining  room,  where  a  larger  window  could 
be  opened   for   the  men's   entrance. 

There  was  a  dim  slither  of  light  under 
the  dining-room  door.  First  with  fear, 
then  with  astonishment  banishing  for  the 
moment  all  thought  of  his  wicked  errand, 
little  Jim  pushed  his  way  silentlv  into — a 
foray  picnic  of  children  seated  on  the  din- 
ing-room floor  and  deep  in  the  joys  of  a 
crock  of  stolen  cookies!  There  was  little 
Denise  in  her  dainty  nightgown,  and  small 
Jack  in  his  absurd  pajamas  like  rompers, 
and  wee  Marjorie.  a  fluffv  doll — Grace 
never  knew,  asleep  in  the  chamber  upstairs 
which  Mrs.  Van  Normand  had  set  aside 
for  her,  that  her  kiddies  three  had  stolen 
from  the  nursery  adjoining  and  gone  on  a 
midnight    expedition    of   their   own!     Four 


children  were  to  play  Fate's  hand  in  the 
life  of  John  Remington. 

^•HILDLIKE.  without  suspicion,  the 
three  youngsters  hailed  Jim's  entrance 
as  an  added  zest,  and  made  motions  of 
small  fingers  on  lips  for  silence  while 
they  offered  him  goodies  out  of  the  crock. 
He  was  stuffing  a  cake  into  his  mouth  when 
he  caught  a  faint  noise  made  by  Briggs 
outside,  that  called  him  to  duty.  He 
wavered.  How  should  he  open  the  dining- 
room  window  and  let  two  men  climb  in. 
with  these  children — 

"S-t-t-t-st!  Somebody's  coming!"  he 
whispered.  "You  kids  ud  better  git  back 
f  bed!" 

It  worked!      With  a  patter  of  bare  feet 
over  polished  floors  and  rugs,  John  Rem 
ington's    children    vanished    up    stairwav--. 
And     little    Jim.     fumbling,    opened    the 
window. 

As  Briggs  climbed  in  he  picked  Jim  up 
and  dropped  him  outside  into  the  garden. 
"Beat  it,  brat !"  he  whispered  hoarselv. 

Remington  started  to  worlc  on  the  safe, 
sick  to  have  the  thing  done  with  quicklv. 
But  Briggs,  scenting  loose  loot,  crept  up 
the  dark  stairs. 

"Help  !     Help!" 

The  woman's  voice  rang  piercingly 
through  the  house,  and  a  flood  of  electric 
light  sprang  up  as  her  outrlung  hand 
touched   the   wall-button  bv  her  bed. 

"You— " 

Briggs'  arms  crushed  about  the  woman 
as  she  screamed,  and  he  muffled  her  mouth 
with  his  arm.  "You!  'Society  Shirley! 
I've  got — you — now!"  The  words  came 
in  low  gasps  as  the  man  strained  to  him 
the  woman  he  had  lusted  for — long  years — 
in  silence.  "You — don't  dare — make  a 
holler !"  he  breathed  passionately  into  her 
face.  "You  aint  done  your — bit — for  that 
Billington  job — hold  still!"  The  brute 
was  utterly  mad. 

Little  Denise.  frightened  by  the  eries, 
ran  into  the  room. 

"You  let  my  mother  go  !"  she  screamed, 
and  flung  herself  at  Briggs.  With  a  coarse 
oath  he  swept  the  child  aside,  and  she  fell 
heavily,  ami  lay  still. 

Then  a  fist — frenzied,  a  thing  of  iron — 
crashed  into  Briggs'  face,  and  he  crumpled 
to  the  floor. 

"Grace!"    Remington    cried.      '''Grace!" 
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"Pa's  Got  His  New  B.V.D.s  On" 

HE  had  old-fashioned  notions  about  Underwear, 
until  the  Boys  went  out,  bought  B.V.D.  and 
made  him  put  it  on.    Look  at  him!  Now,  Pa 
joins  right  in  the  young  folks'  fun,  because  he's  cool. 


Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D.  underwear 
starts  with  the  best  possible  fabrics  (specially 
woven  and  tested),  continues  with  the  best 
possible  workmanship  (carefully  inspected  and 
re-inspected),  and  ends  with  complete  com- 
fort ( fullness  of  cut,  balance  of  drape,  correct- 
ness   of   fit,    durability    in    wash    and    wear). 


If  it  hasn't 


This  Red 


It  isn't 
I        B.  V.  D. 
Woven  Label      J^K^ETATlTRADE^       Underwear 


B.V  D 


{Trade  Mark  Hen.  C.  SL  Pat.  Off.  and  Foreign  Countries) 


B.  V.  D.  Closed  Crotch 
Union  Suits  (Pat. 
D.  S.  A.i  $1.00  and 
upward  the   Suit. 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50  c .  and 
upward    the   Garment. 


The  B.  V.  D.  Company, 

New  York 

London  Selling  Agency:    65,   Aldermanbury,    E.  C". 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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And  he  seized  her  in  a  tumult  of  protec- 
tion. 

"Oh,  thank  God!  Thank  God!"  she 
breathed. 

And  to  the  household,  aroused  by  the 
screams.  Remington  told  how  he  had  come 
late  at  night  to  the  Van  Normands'  to 
acquaint  his  wife  of  a  matter  of  import- 
ance in  his  business,  had  seen  a  robber 
entering  through  a  window  as  he  arrived, 
had  followed  him — and  was  just  in  time 
to  rescue  her,  guided  to  her  bed-chamber 
by  her  cries  for  help  !     . 

Servants  manacled  and  took  away  Briggs 
before  he  had  chance  to  expose  Remington's 
lie.      Below  stairs,  he  escaped. 

But  little  Denise,  taken  home  by  Rem- 
ington and  Grace,  lay  at  death's  door. 
Her  fall  as  Briggs  flung  her  aside  had  been 
a  cruel  one.  Little  Jim  had  made  his  way 
to  "her  house,"  with  a  rumpled  flower 
from  somebody's  garden  in  his  hand,  and 
stood  wide-eyed  in  childish  misery  at  the 
foot   of   her  small   bed.      Grace  sat   there. 


anguished,  silent.  The  doctor  stood  watch- 
ing the  child. 

In  a  curtained  alcove  of  the  sick-room 
Remington  tore  himself  with  bitter 
thoughts.  He — /*%  who  loved  them  so, 
had  brought  all  this  upon  them.  What 
could  he  do  to  help?  Oh,  if  only  lie  could 
help  them,  do  something! 

The  dusk  fell.  A  man.  stealthy-figured, 
vengeful,  climbed  to  the  balcony  that 
opened  off  the  alcove.  As  his  hand,  hold- 
ing a  pistol,  brushed  the  curtains  for 
aperture,  some  subtle  warning  stirred  Rem- 
ington to  leap  to  his  feet.  Blindly  he 
burst  through  the  curtains — and  his  hands 
met  and  gripped  the  throat  of  Briggs. 

Back  and  forth  they  lurched  on  the 
balcony.  And  when  that  short,  fierce 
struggle  was  ended,  a  man's  body  lay 
broken  and  still  on  the  pavement  below, 
had   paid. 

As  Remington  groped  his  way  back  into 
the  room.  Fate  cast  him  her  infrequent 
smile.  "Your  child,"  said  the  doctor,  "will 
live." 


Briggs 


A    Clever     Disaster 


/"\NE  of  the  most  unique  enterprises  in 
^-^  the  history  of  films  was  ended  by  the 
government's  arrest,  on  April  12th.  in  New 
York  City,  of  five  men  who  had  endeavored 
to  obtain  a  print  of  the  AVillard-Johnson 
prize  fight  which  could  be  circulated  in  the 
United  States  in  avoidance  of  the  ruling 
expressly  made  against  it.  As  you  may 
or  may  not  know,  more  than  $50,000  was 
expended  by  certain  picture  promoters  to 
secure  a  negative  of  the  championship  battle 
in  Havana  a  year  ago.  Then  the  United 
States  authorities  ordered  that  the  negative 
should  not  be  brought  into  this  country, 
and  that  no  print  from  it  might  be  im- 
ported. Twelve  months  went  by  before 
James  Johnston — who  wrote  a  Story  for 
this  magazine  about  a  year  ago — felt  that 
he  had  an  inspirational  way  of  beating  the 


law.  The  negative,  in  Canada,  was  taken 
to  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y..  in  charge  of  Cana- 
dian Customs  officials,  and  was  put  in  a 
printing  machine  six  inches  from  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Six  inches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  line  was  the  rest  of  the  machine,  with 
raw  positive.  There,  with  a  national 
boundary  between  the  two  parts  of  the  de- 
vice, and  Customs  officers  of  both  countries 
present,  a  print  was  made  which  complied 
with  the  letter  of  the  law.  since  the  nega- 
tive had  not  been  imported,  and  the  print 
had  never,  in  any  stage,  been  out  of  the 
United  States!  But  the  government  de- 
cided that  a  clever  balk  at  the  letter  of 
the  law  could  not  suffice  to  break  its  spirit  ; 
so  they  arrested  the  smart  boys,  and  would 
have  taken  away  their  picture,  had  they 
been  able  to  find  it. 
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you  never  had  a  chance! 

"Four  years  ago  you  and  I  worked  at  the  same  bench.  We  were  both  discontented.  Remem- 
ber the  noon  we  saw  the  International  Correspondence  Schools'  advertisement?  That  woke  me 
up.  I  realized  that  to  get  ahead  I  needed  special  training,  and  I  decided  to  let  the  I.  C.  S.  help 
me.     When  I  marked  the  coupon  I  asked  you  to  sign  with  me.     You  said,  'Aw,  forget  it !' 

I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunity  and  have  been  climbing  ever  since.  You  had  the  same 
chance  I  had,  but  you  turned  it  down.  No,  Jim,  you  can't  expect  more  money  until  you've 
trained  yourself  to  handle  bigger  work."  r 

There  are  lots  of  "Jims"  in  the  world — in  stores,  J 
factories,  offices,  everywhere.  Are  you  one  of  them?  I 
Wake  up  !  Every  time  you  see  an  I.  C.  S.  coupon  I 
your  chance  is  staring  you  in  the  face.  Don't  turn  . 
it  down. 

Right  now  over  one  hundred  thousand  men  are  I 
preparing  themselves  for  bigger  jobs  and  better  pay  I 
through  I.  C.  S.  courses. 

You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line  for  promo- 
tion.    Mark  and  mail  this  coupon,  and  find  out  how.  | 


'TEAR      OUT      HEM" 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  6459,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  6459,  Scranlon,  Pa. 


I 


Report*  on  27.000  typical  I.  C.  S.  student*  thow 
14,900  now  receiving  $1500  a  year  or  more;  2451 
receiving  $2500  or  more;  413  receiving  $5000  or 
more;  20  receiving  $10,000  or  more;  and  eight  with 
annual  income*  of  $25,  000  or  more. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  DONE  YOU  CAN  DO 


Q  ELECTRICAL   ENGINEER 

^SALESMANSHIP 

jElectxic  Lighting 

J  ADVERTISING  MAN 

3  Electric  Car  Running 

3  Window  Trimmer 

"1  Electric  Wiring 

J  Show  Card  Writer 

Telegraph  Expert 

"1  RAILROADER 

"  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

J  ILLUSTRATOR 

Mechanical  Draftsman 

J  DESIGNER 

Machine  Shop  Practice 

^BOOKKEEPER 

jGas  Engineer 

J  Stenographer  and  Typist 

IJCIVIL  ENGINEER 

HCert.  Public  Accountant 

J Surveying  and  Mapping 

3  Railway  Accountant 

I]  MINE   FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

3  Commercial  Law 

H  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

3  GOOD  ENGLISH 

JSTATIONAUY  ENGINEER 

HTeacher 

J  Marine  Engineer 

]  Common  School  Subject* 

3  ARCHITECT 

JCIVIL  SERVICE 

D  Contractor  and  Builder 

1  Architectural  Draftsman 

3  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

J  AGRICULTURE 

3  Concrete  Builder 

3  Textile  Overseer  or  Sunt, 

J  Structural  Engineer 

3  Navigator 

nSpanlih 

J  PLUMBING  AND  IIEATINQ 

3PonItry  Railing 

3  German 

J  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

J  AUTOMOBILES 

3  Erenob 

Q  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

3  Auto  Repairing 

_j|ialUn 

Mmm 

Occupation 

A-  F.mploypr 

Street 

City 

Srata 
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DIAMONDS 
WIN  HEARTS" 
A  Diamond  is  the  ideal 
gift/or  a  loved  one,  it 
last*  forever .  and  every 
day  reminds  the  wear- 
er of  pour  regard  and 
n      .«..  good  judgment. 

Rock  Bottom  Prices    nnr<r«    w?  •       ■• 

Easy  Credit  Terms    rKLL    LXaminatlOn 

Oar  import  prices  "di-    You  don't  pay  one  cent  until  you 
Bee  and   examine  any  article    you  desire 

rig-ht  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  like  it  pay  for  it 
on  our  easy  credit  plan.  If  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  at  our  expense. 

GET  OUR  GREAT  116  PAGE 
CATALOG.    It  contains  over  2,000 


rect  from  themineBto 
you"  cut  out  all  the 
wholesaler's  and  re- 
tailer's profits.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  this 
savine  along  with  our 


liberal  credit  terms — 
eight  months  to  pay 
— and  you  wear  the 
Diamond  while  paying 
for  it.  Our  large  cata- 
log is  free,  write  for  it. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  B502     108  N.  State  St.r  Chicago,  III. 

a    Stores  la:    Chicago     Pittsburgh     St.  Louis     Omaha 


beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Novelties,  etc. — all  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  desflrns  at  our  Importer's  bargain  prices 

— and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Send  for  cataJod 
today  before  you  forget.    IT  IS  FREE. 


I0FTIS 

■B  BROS  &  CO.  Use. 


Own  1  This  Business! 


World's 
Greatest 
Bowling  Game 
Own  a  big-paying  TEN-PINNET  business  —  draw  the 
crowds,  get  the  money.  Everybody  plays— it's  new,  fasci- 
nating, healthful !  Alleys  38  to  50  feet  long  ;  installed  in 
any  room  or  tent  in  half -day.  Entirely  automatic  —  no  pin 
boys  or  upkeep  expense  —  just  someone  to  take  in  money. 
Write  quick  for  free  illustrated  catalog  and  agent's  prices. 
Learn  what  profits  moderate  investment  will  make  you  in 
any  town  or  summer  resort. 

TEN-PINNET  CO.,  54  Draper  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


$122 

After  Trial 


'Yes.  you  may  keep  this 
.  'New  Edison  and  your  choice  of 
records,  too,  for  only  a  single  dollar. 
Pay  the  balance  ot  the  rate  of  only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  Write  today  for  details. 
1?niATri<ll  Try  the  new  Edison  in  vourown  home  before 
H  ICC  lllal  vou  decide  to  buy.  Have  nil  the  newestenter- 
tuinmente.  Entertain  your  friends.  We  'II  send  it  to  you  without  a  cent  down. 

W/l'ltf*  TnHitV  for  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 

■■■■■w  ■  *'**«*y  natneandaddressforournewbook  and 

pictures  of  new  Edison  phonotrruphs.  No  obligations  hi  writing  for  book. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 

B146  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 


{Continued  from  page  160 ) 

S.  J.  M.,  Bayonne,  X.  J.,  and  R.  M.  C,  King- 
ston-, Ont. — Address  Mary  Miles  Minter,  in  care 
of  the  American  at  Santa  Barbara.  Yes,  indeed, 
May  Marsh  had  played  reading  roles  in  many 
films  preceding  "The  Birth  of  a  Xation;''  she 
was  in  "Sands  o'  Dee,"  "The  Escape,''  "The  Bat- 
tle at  Elderbush  Gulch,"  "Home,  Sweet  Home," 
"The  Avenging  Conscience,"  and  others. 


H.  L.  W.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  R.  E.  M.,  Port- 
land, Me. — Xo,  Marjorie  Daw  has  not  appeared 
in  any  of  the  recent  Lasky  releases,  but  probably 
will  be  seen  later  on.  "The  Shooting  of  Dan 
McGrew"  was  a  Metro  film  in  which  William 
A.  Morse  played  the  role  of  Dan  McGrew  and 
Kathryn  Adams  that  of  "the  lady  that's  known 
as  Lou;"  Edmund  Breese  was  "the  miner  fresh 
from  the  creeks,''  who  pumped  the  lead  into  Dan. 


M.  B.  W.,  Louisville,  Ky. — "The  Valley  of 
Lost  Hope"  was  a  Lubin  picture,  produced  by 
Romaine  Fielding,  which  has  never  been  released, 
though  originally  scheduled  for  last  July.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  cast  of  "The  Great  Divide" 
while  the  play  was  being  produced.  Yes,  Henry 
Walthall  played  in  "The  Pillars  of  Societv"  when 
that  Ibsen  play  was  produced  by  Griffith. 


R.  J.  W.,  Charlestown.  W.  Ya.— The  films 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  theatres  gradually  be- 
come worn  and  cracked  and  are  destroyed.  '  The 
original  negative,  however,  from  which  the  -ex- 
hibition copies  are  made,  is  usually  preserved,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  popular  plays,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  new  exhibition  films — the  positives, 
from  it  at  any  time.  "The  Virginian""  may  be 
booked  by  your  theatre  again  ;  it  is  a  matter  that 
is  up  to  the  manager,  if  the  film  is  still  on  the 
market. 


J.  AY.  L.,  Williamsport,  Md. — "From  Out  of 
the  Past"  was  a  Vitagraph  film  produced  at  the 
eastern  studios.  John  Wilson  and  his  wife  were 
William  Humphrey  and  Belle  Bruce:  Helen  Nash, 
Eulalie  Jensen;  Dr.  Hudson.  Harry  Xorthrup. 
Maurice  Costello  played  two  roles  in  "The  Crown 
Prince's  Double,"  Prince  Oscar  and  Barry  Lau- 
rence:  Hart,  the  American,  was  Thomas  Mills: 
Shirley  Rires  was  Norma  Talmadge,  and  Isabella 
Hart  was  Anna  Laughlin.  Neither  of  these  sto- 
ries has  appeared  in  Photoplay.  'When  you  de- 
sire books  it  is  best  first  to  consult  your  news- 
dealer. 


A".  K.,  Elizabeth  City.  N.  C. — In  "The  Birth 
of  a  Xation. "Flora  Cameron,  as  the  little  girl  of 
the  before-the-war  days,  was  Yiolet  YVilkey,  but 
Flora  Cameron  later  on  was  Mae  Marsh.  No, 
Miss  Marsh  does  not  play  both  parts. 


M.  T.,  Brampton,  Ont. — "The  Yellow  Streak" 
has  been  the  title  of  plays  produced  by  Metro. 
Universal  and  Selig.  In  the  Metro  film  Lionel 
Barrymore  played  the  role  of  Barry  Dale  :  Doro- 
thy Gwynne  was  1'irginia  Dale:  Trene  Howley 
was  Mary  Austin  :  Tack  Rader,  William  David- 
son :  and  the  outlaw,  M.  J.  Faust.  Cleo  Madison 
has  red-brown  hair  and  gray  eyes.  "Their  Hour" 
is  quite  an  old  film  and  we  are  unable  to  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  child  playing  in  it. 


F.  G.  S.,  Lima.  O..  ami  M.  W.  Morristown. 
X.  T. — George  Probert  played  the  role  which  gave 
the  title  to  "The  Spender."  and  the  girl  whom  he 
married  was  Alma  Martin.  Chester  Barnett  has 
been  seen  in  a  number  of  World  films.  Robert 
Leonard  is  married  :  he  was  born  in  Chicago. 
October  7.  \S$°.  Tom  Gordon,  the  husband  of 
Blanche  Gordon  (Alice  Brady*!  in  "The  Rack." 
was  Milton  Sills:  Jack  and  Louise  Freeman  were 
Chester  Barnett  and  June  Elvidge. 
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Rent  An 

Underwood 
Typewriter 


Holds  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  largest 
corporations  and  most  expert  typists. 

features!  Sirnplicity~Speed~ 
( Accuracy— Durability 


. . 


The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 
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tin*  Snm  u 
Airtatwt«    So**** 


SMITH  £3 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION! 

Free  Trial—  Use  as  You  Pay 

Send  Me  Only  $2.00  a  Month  Until  the  Low  Total 
Price  of  $34.15  is  Paid,  and  the  Machine  is  Yours. 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever 

made.    Do  not  rent  a  machine  when  you  can  pay  $2.00 

a  month    and    own    one.    Think    of    it — Buying    a 

$100.00  Typewriter   for   $34.15.      Cash  price, 

$32.30.  Never  before  has  anything  like 

this  been  attempted. 

Standard 
Visible 

Perfect  machines,  Standard  Size,  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal 
arrangement,  42  keys  writing  84  characters— universally  used  in  teach- 
ing the  touch  system.  The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  Decimal  tabulator,  the  two-color  ribbon,  with  auto- 
matic reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  in  fact 
every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to 
you  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  in- 
structions, ribbon,  practice  paper— nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  typewriter  until  you 
have  seen  it.  I  have  a  thousand  of  these  perfect  late  style 
Model  No.  4  typewriters  at  this  bargain  price,  and  each  pur- 
chaser fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  these  beautiful 
machines  must  try  It  out  in  home  or  office  before  deciding 
to  buy.  I  will  send  it  to  youF.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest 
typewriter  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense. 
You  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  thia 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take  No    Risk- 
Put  In  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $6.15  and 
take  the  machine  for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw  keep  it  and  send  me  $2.00  a  month 
until  my  bargain  price  of  $34.16  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it 
to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $6.15  and  return  the  machine  to  me. 
1  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed 
just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people  own  and  use. these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best 
ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  Is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probably 
be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me— the  typewriter  will  be 
shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape.  I  employ  no  solicitors- 
no  collectors— no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is  simply  understood  that  I 
retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  $34.15  is  paid.  You  cannot 
lose.  It  is  thegreatesttypewriteropportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do 
not  send  me  one  cent.    Get  this  coupon  In  the  mails  today— sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
> ■ ■■■•  Tear  Out— Mail  Today.., ■ •■•• 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Room  851-231  pj.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  4  typewriter  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described 
in  this  advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $2S.OO  balance  of  the  SPE- 
CIAL $34.15  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have  five 
days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  tc 
keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express  agent. 
It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee. 


F.  \\  .  X.,  Dallas,  Tex.— Elliott  Dexter  is  with 
Morosco;  Mane  Doro  and  Wallace  Reid  are  with 
Lasky.  You  will  find  the  studio  address  in  the 
Directory. 


R.  B.  E..  Buffalo,  and  E.  B.  L.,  Butte,  Mont. 
— You  will  have  to  wait  until  the  identity  of 
the  "Laughing  Mask"  is  revealed  in  the  story 
of  "The  Iron  Claw."  Mary  Fuller  is  playing 
with  Universal  at  their  eastern  studios.  Miss 
Fuller  is  a  brunette  and  was  recently  seen  in 
"A  Huntress  of  Men."  In  private  life  Bessie 
Barriscale  is  Mrs.  Howard  Hickman. 


Z.  E.  P.,  Ithaca,  X.  Y..  and  E.  H.  and  H.  B., 
Missouri.— The  cast  of  Thanhouser's  "Mill  on 
the  Floss"  is  as  follows:  Mayyic  Tullivcr  was 
played  by  Mignon  Anderson;  Tom.  Harris  Gor- 
don ;  their  father  and  mother,  Eugene  Moore  and 
Fannie  Hoyt ;  Philip  Wakcm,  George  Mario; 
Wakem's  father,  Arthur  Bauer ;  the  law  clerk, 
Leo  Wirth,  and  Steven,  Boyd  Marshall. 

T.  F.  G.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Julia  Swayne 
Gordon  is  not  related  to  G.  Swayne  Gordon,  who 
is  playing  in  stock.  Address  Creighton  Hale,  in 
care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange. 


M.  J.  S.,  Crawfordsyille,  Ind. — Paul  Scardon, 
who  played  the  role  of  Professor  Stillitcr  in 
"The  Goddess,"  is  still  with  \  itagraph  but  di- 
recting instead  of  playing.  He  is  credited  with 
the  direction  of  "The   Hero  of   Submarine  D-2." 


L.  B.  L.,  Colfax.  Wash. — Courtot  is  pro- 
nounced as  though  the  last  "t"  had  been  cut  out 
by  the  censors:  Mersereau  condenses  that  "eau" 
into  a  very  simple  "o."  In  "Lydia  Gilmore.'* 
Mrs.  Stracey,  with  whom  Dr.  Gilmore  fell  in  love, 
to  the  ultimate  disaster  of  most  everybody  and 
everything,  was  Helen  Luttrell  ;  Pauline  Frederick- 
played  the  lead. 


3A.,  Berkeley,  Calif.— Pauline  Frederick 
be    addressed   in    care    of    Famous    Players'    New 
York  office  :  Billie  Burke  at  the  Xew  York  office 
of  George  Kleine.     Miss  Frederick  was  formerly 
married  ;   Miss  Burke  is  Mrs.  Florenz  Ziegfeld. 


O.  O..  Lake  Mills,  Ia. — Toronto.  Canada,  was 
Lottie  Pickford's  birthplace,  the  date  being  June 
9,  1895.  She  played  for  several  years  on  the 
stage  and  was  a  member  of  the  old  Biograph 
company  of  players,  but  is  best  known  to  the 
public  through  her  work  in  "The  Diamond  from 
the  Sky,"  in  which  she  appeared  as  Esther 
Stanley. 


L.  K.,  Athens,  Ga..  and  A.  E.  G..  Boston. — 
Mabel  Xormand  was  born  in  Atlanta ;  Lillian 
Lorraine  in  San  Francisco  in  1892.  You  might 
address  Lucy  Blake  at  the  Balboa  studio.  You 
will  undoubtedly  find  Kathlyn  Williams  picmres 
in   an  early  issue — just  be  a  bit  patient. 


V:  K..  Washington.  D.  C.  and  C.  S.,  Chicago. 
— William  Hart  is  unmarried.  due_  he  says,  to  a 
dearth  of  time  on  his  part  and  of  course  being 
good  movie  goers,  we  must  believe  him.  Frank 
Mayo  is  playing  with  Balboa. 

X.  W..  Rochester.  X.  Y. — William  Farnum 
has  been  playing  at  the  Fox  Edendale  studio,  in 
Los  Angeles  for  several  months  and  it  is  this 
Fox  company  of  players  which  several  west  coast 
notables  have  joined,  among  them  Wheeler  Oak- 
man.  Gladys  Brockwell  and  Charles  Clary.  Turn 
to  the  Directory  for  the  Fox  western  address. 
Maud  Gilbert  plaved  opposite  William  Farnum 
in  "The  Gilded  Fool."  and  Harry  Spingler  was 
also    in   the    cast. 
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25*Trial  Bottle 

for  20<F 


•asv  ^ sS°NS 


A   rovolu- 

ona  ry     06  W 

method  is  doubling  and 

trebling    salaries    of    stenog- 

ruphrrs    ami    typists   in 

all  parts  of  tin'  country. 
Already,  hundreds  for- 
merly  earning  from  $s 
to  $16  a  week  are  draw  - 

•  .  $35  and  <■■•  i 
w..kI>   .ml  their  work  i* 
ban  i-iiT  before. 

80  to  100  Words  a 

Minute  GUARANTEED 

Increases  npeed  from  first  day's  use.  Entire  system  quiotij  learned 
at  home  in  10  eun^  lessons.  No  Interference  with  regular  work. 
Enables  to  writ**  so  to  100  words  a  minute  blindfolded 

without  a  single  mistake  so  certain  are  results  that  we  offer  the 
entire  ooureeon  trial.    Costs  nothing  unless  you're  fully  satisfied. 

48 -PAGE  SALARY- RAISING  BOOK  FREE 

Bead  postal  ox  letter  now  for  48-page  Ulustrated  book  explaining 
system,  telling  all  sbout  the  wonderful  Gymnastic  Finger  Train- 
ing and  containing  letters  from  hundreds  of  graduates  whose  sal- 
aries hare  already  bean  Increased  9300,  $500  and  up  to  S2.000 
yearly.  Write  for  tree  hook  today— postal  will  do— no  obligation— 
ur'll  send  book  by  return  post.  But  don't  delay.  Special  reduced 
price  offer  now  to  new  students  in  each  locality.     Address 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.  7507  College  Hill.  SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 


You  have  never  seen 

anything    like   this    before 

The  fi  Bjp  ini  e  "'  thoui  and  i  of  bio       ' 
in  a  vi.il  2  inches  high.  The  moil  exquii  ite 
perfume  ever  produced.     Send  only  20c 
lot  regular  25c  trial  bottle. 

^*$£&> 
fibwerlTfops 

$1.00  an  ounce  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send 
check,  stamps,  money  order.  Odors:  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  Rose.  Violet,  Mon  Amour. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Send  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  large  trial 
(regular  25c  size)  bottle. 

PAUL  RIEGER,  1 58  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Garden  Ijureii  and  Mon  Amour  are  t  he  latest 
Exact  Size  odors.  Send  for  a  dottle  of  eacd.  Special: 
25c  Bottle  Send    $1    Souvenir    dox    (i    odors   250    dottles. 

ALL  THE  POPULAR  MOVIE  FAVORITES 

WE  HAVE  ALL  ON  POST  CARDS 

Send  now  or  next  week  the  names  of  eighteen  of  your  screen 
f.ivori'es  ind  twentj-flv*  f.nls  or  a  dollar  for  a  llnndr.d 

tn  splendid  poses  on  postcards.  7  po«PMof  Hary  Plekfsrd, 

II  ol  Jlnri.ii.rh,.  Clark,  :ioi<'huplln,:ic>(  Thiitu  Kara,  Mary 
Mll<*„-Mliiler,  autopriiphod  pictures  of  Jaek  IT,  EarrlfSB, 
I  ,  .iflu  .in  Hale,  Sheldon  Lewis  and  other  Iron  Claw  Stars. 

Also  actual  photos,  size  I  RI^A'TMK  oS? 
8x10,  at  50c  each       I  and  sample  card 

ILM   PORTRAIT  CO..  127A   1st  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Genuine 


Cut  $ 


1 


Per 

Carat 


YOU  SAVE  35% 

by  buying  fromBasch — the  direct  importer  of 
diamonds.  All  middlemen's  profits  eliminated.  At 
$97.50  per  carat  we  give  you  beautiful,  brilliant. 

fenuine  perfect-cut  diamonds  that  retailers  Bell  for 
150.00  per  carat. 

You  Can  Examine  Any  Dia- 
mond FREE  At  Our  Expense 

And  this  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way  and  it 
won't  cost  you  one  cent.  We  send  any  diamond  to 
you  to  examine  thoroughly  and  if  you  don't 
think  it's  the  greatest  value  you  have  ever  seen 
simply  return  it  at  our  expense. 

Money -Back  Guarantee! 

Nothing  equal  to  this  iron -clad  contract  in  the 
whole  diamond  business.  Permits  you  to  return 
diamond  any  time  within  a  year  and  we  refund  in 
cash  full  price  less  10  per  cent.    Also  allows  full 

price  in  exchange  at  any  time.  It  further  certifies  A 
exact  carat  weight,  quality  and  value  of  the  diamond.         fw 

Beautiful  1 9 1 6  De  Luxe    ./ 
Diamond  Book  FREE!     ,* 

Send  for  your  free  copy  NOW !   Con-      f**  m  J?r£% 

»'       FREE. 
v 
*' 


tains  thousands  of  Illustrations  of 


$122L.  Basch  &  C 


($4.00 
Retail 

Value) 


Dept.  C2520    State  and  Quincy  Streets 

CHICAGO,    U.  S.  A 


remarkable   saving   of   money.      jr     tJfiratLon1-    T1916 
Select    your  Easter  jewelry  from         **     n-  jH?     i     a 

thiB    authoritative    book.    Gives        A  Diamond  book. 

expert  facts   about  diamonds  f* 

needed  to  buy  safely.     Mail         4**        JVame 

coupon  or  write  us  a  let-         A 
ter  or  postcard  for  your        A 

free  copy  NOW!  «*         

A 

•)'    Address . 

o.  / 

/        L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

V     Dept.  C2520  State  &  Quincy  Sts. 
•     V      CHICAGO.    U.S.   A. 
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YOU,  —  GET  A  GOVERNMENT   JOB 

Candidates  Coached  Free 

No  "layoffs"  without  pay,  because  of  strikes,  financial  flurries 
or  the  whims  of  some  petty  boss.     If  you  want  immediate 
appointment,  send  TODAY  for  free  list  of  positions 
now     obtainable.        Any    delay    lessens     your         ^^^^^  Send 

chance  of  early  appointment.  ^^^^^        Coupon  Below 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

We  Will  Coach  25  _^«*^^  (The  pathway  to  plenty) 

Candidates  ^0^^  Dep'- K201-  "°<=*°«<>'- "■  »■ 

pree  ^^^^~  This  coupon,  filled  out  as  directed,  entitles 

the  sender  to  a  free  copy  of  our  book,  "  Govem- 
nent  Positions    and  How  to  (let  Them,"  a  full  list 
of  positions  now  obtainable  and   to  consideration  for  Free 
Coaching  for  the  position  here  checked. 


■COUPON- 


-Railway  Mail  Clerk  !$900  to  SI800] Stenographer 

-Bookkeeper  .$900  to  $1800]  — 

1'onto nice  Clerk  l$800  to  $1200]  - 

-  Postomce  Carrier  $800  to  $1200) 

Rural  Mail  Carrier  ($600  to  $12001  - 

-Customs  Positions  '$800  to  $1500] 


pher  [$800  to  $1500; 

Internal  Revenue       [$700  to  $1800  ] 
Clerk  in  the  Departments  at 

Washington           [$800  to  $1500] 
Canadian  Govern- 
ment Positions         


He 

2  this  before  you  lose  it. 

Write  plainly 

2C  A  A  Month 
^^  The  master- 
■"■^■i  piece  of  watch 
manufacture — adjusted  to 
the  second,  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism.  Encased 
at  the  factory  into  your  choice  of 
the  exquisite  new  watch  cases. 

19  Jewel 

Burlington 

All  sues  for  both  *-^ 

men  and  women.  The  great  Burlington  Watch  sent  on 
simple  request.  Pay  at  the  rate  of  S2.50  a  month.  You  get  the 
watch  at  the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  most  pay. 


u'ffns  in  watchei 
t  a  postcard  ia  ( 

Burlington  Walch  Company.  19th  St  &  MarshaD  Bird..  Dept  B146.  Chicago 


color  illustrations 
that  you  have  to  choose  from.  Your 
ough.  Get  tbia  offer  whiie  it  lasts. 


Every  Woman  Wants  to  be  Beautiful 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  girl  with  such  a  wonderful  complexion  that 

you  envied  her?     Well,  it's  possible  for  you  to  have  one  like  it. 

O  ■      the  beaulv  formula  of  a  famous    FRENCH 

L6    jCCrCt     ACTRESS     will    do    the    same    for    you. 

It  is   easy   to  apply   and  sure   in   its  results. 

Sold  in  50c  and  $1.00  Sizes 

For  a  short  time,  )ust  to  introduce  it,  we  will  send  you  our  SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY  size  on  receipt  of  25c  coin  and  2c  for  mailing. 

Madame  Henriette  de  Vancaire,  Dept.  M,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


We'll  send  yon  a  genuine  Lachnite  for  you 
to  wear  for  10  full  dayn.  If  you  can  tell  it 
from  a  real  diamond  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 
Costs  hut  l-30th  as  mucb.  lf  yon  decide  to  keep  It 
pay  only  a  few  cents  a  montb.    Write  for  catalog. 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems 

keep  tbeir  dazzling  fire  forever  *  6et  in  solid  sold. 
Cut  bv  world  renowned  diamond  cutlers*.  Will  stand 
fire  and  acid  tests.  All  kinds  of  jewelry  nt  astound- 
ing low  prices.    Easy  payments.    WRITE  TOOA-Y. 

H.Ucliman Co.,  1 2  N.  Michigan  Av., Chicago, Dept  B146 


L.  I.  S.,  U.  S.  S.  New  Jersey,  says:  ""The 
Silent  Warning'  was  exhibited  on  this  vessel  last  f 
night  and  we  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  girl 
playing  the  lead."  It  was  Helen  Holmes,  of  the 
Sisterhood  of  American  Railway  Actresses,  now 
with  Signal. 


M.  M.,  Troy,  X.  Y.,  and  L.  P.,  Tampa,  Fla.— 
The  leading  man  in  "The  Innocence  of  Ruth" 
(Edison)  was  Edward  Earle,  Ruth  being  played 
by  Viola  Dana.  Jeremy  Sparrou-.  in  "To  Have 
and  to  Hold,"  was  played  by  William  Bradbury, 
who  may  be  addressed  at  the  Lasky  studio. 


M.  A.,  Minneapolis. — The  principal  players  in 
"The  Trey  o'  Hearts"  were  Cleo  Madison,  George 
Larkin,  Edward  Sloman  and  Ray  Hanford.  Miss 
Madison  played  the  roles  of  Rose  and  Judith  Trine 
and  George  Larkin  that  of  Alan  Laze.  It  was 
produced  by  Wilfred  Lucas  while  he  was  with 
Universal.  Frank  Mayo  and  Ruth  Roland  were 
the  principals  in  "The  Red  Circle." 


S.  H.,  Terra  Bella,  Calif. — Wheeler  Oakman 
and  Kathlyn  Williams  are  the  two  leads  in  "The 
Ne'er  Do  AVell,"  in  the  roles  of  Kirk  Anthony 
and  Mrs.  Cortlandt.  Mr.  Cortlandt  was  Harry 
Lonsdale;  old  Darwin  K.  Anthony.  Frank  Clark; 
Chiquita,  Norma  Nichols:  Allan  Allan,  the  Eng- 
lishman, Jack  McDonald:  Alfarez,  the  comman- 
dante,  Sidney  Smith  ;  Chiquita's  father.  Fred 
Huntley;  Runnels,  Lamar  Johnstone;  H'cller, 
Will   Machin  ;   and  the  detective,   Harrv   DeYere. 


L.  G.,  Camden,  N.  J. — Lilie  Leslie.  Jack  Stand- 
ing, Florence  Hackett  and  James  Cassady  were 
the  principal  players  in  "The  Siren  of  Corsica." 
a  Lubin  release  of  over  a  year  ago.  Yes,  Cleo 
Ridgely  appeared  in  "The  Love  of  Women,"  an- 
other Lubin,  with  Jack  Standing  and  Lilie  Leslie. 


A.  H.,  Cheltenham.  Pa. — "The  Hero  of  Sub- 
marine 'D-2,'  "  was  a  Yitagraph  picture  adapted 
from  the  novel  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  "Col- 
ton,  U.  S.  N."  Colton  was -Charles  Richman  : 
Gihnan  Austen.  James  Morrison:  Capt.  McMas- 
ters,  Charles  Welleslev  :  the  Russian  Ambassador, 
L.  Rogers  Lytton  :  Caroline  Austen  and  Ethel 
McMasters.   Eleanor  Woodruff  and  Zeena  Keefe. 


E.  B.,  Minneapolis. — Ruth  Roland,  who  ap- 
peared in  "The  Red  Circle"  and  "Who  Pays." 
was  born  in  San  Francisco,  August  26.  189o, 
Pacific  time.  She  was  on  the  stage  and  in  vaude- 
ville a  long  time  before  her  advent  in  films,  as 
she  trotted  out  behind  the  footlights  when  four 
years  old.  When  with  the  Kalem  company  she 
was  featured  in  a  number  of  detective  stories. 
Dorothy  Davenport  was  Nancy  Preston,  the  Amer- 
ican girl,  in  "The  Unknown,"  in  which  Lasky 
featured  Lou-Tellegen.  Captain  "Devil"  Destinn 
was  Theodore  Roberts:  Copt.  Arnaud  was  Hal 
Clements :  the  hotel  proprietor  was  H.  B.  Car- 
penter ;  and  the  two  soldiers  were  Hatton  and 
Forman. 


F.  B.  F.,  Philadelphia. — Walker  Whiteside 
was  born  in  Logansport,  Ind..  March  16.  1S69. 
He  was  educated  in  Chicago  and  London,  and 
went  on  the  stage  in  1SS4,  later  traveling  exten- 
sively in  repertoire  with  his  own  company.  He 
first  appeared  in  New  York  in  18°3  as  Hamlet, 
following  which  he  toured  the  country  in  Shake- 
spearean and  other  classical  plays.  In  1909  he 
appeared  as  David  in  "The  Melting  Pot."  and  in 
1912  as  Tokeramo  in  "The  Typhoon."  Mr.  White- 
side married  Lelia  Wolstan  of  Hamilton.  Onta- 
rio. His  onlv  film  plunge  was  in  "The  Melting 
Pot." 
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E.  D.  !!..  Hannibal,  Mo  Florence  Dagmar 
w.is  the  Kirl  from  the  north  In  "Pudd'nhead  Wil 
son."  ana  sin-  may  be  addressed  at  the  I  ask) 
siinlio  in  Hollywood.  N  ea,  she  was  seen  in  the 
first  reel  ol  '"To  Havt  and  to  Hold,"  in  those 
scenes  which  were  laid  in  England. 


G.   M.  1 1  .   I  \«  k>  \,  i .   Mass..  and   K     E.,   Los 

James    Cruze    and    Marguerite    Snow 

10th  with  Metro  and  quite  likely  will  be  seen 

together  again,  perhaps  "supported"  by  little  Miss 

Julie.     The  cast  of  'vEudora, '  included   Marguer 

Ite  Snow  as  Zudora  ;  James  Cruse  as  HoSSltm 
Ali :  Harry  Henhatn  as  John  Storm  and  John 
Lehnberg  as  Mohammed.  Vernon  Steele  played 
the  lc.ul  opposite  Olga  Petrova  in  "The  Vam- 
pire;" Praunie  Praunhols  was  the  artist  and  Mah 
Ion  Hamilton  the  spendthrift  in  "The  Heart  of 
a  Painted  Woman;'  Guy  Coombs  played  oppo 
site  Petrova  in  "My  Madonna. 


F.  S.  A.,  Dii.ii  ii-  In  Universale  "Graft" 
series.  Jim  Stevens  is  J.  F.  Abbott  and  Kitty 
Rock  ford  is  Mina  Cuaaro,  but  they  do  not  appear 
in  all  the  episodes.  The  east  of  "The  Strange 
of  Mary  Page,"  (Essanay)  includes  Henry 
B.  Walthall,  as  Phillip  Langdon  ;  Edna  Mayo  as 
Mary  Page;  Sydney  Ainsworth  as  David  Pollock-. 
who  backs  the  show;  Harry"  Dunkinson  as  Dan- 
the  manager;  and  John  Cossar  as  the  Prose- 
cuting Attorney. 

D.  G.,  St.  LOUIS. — May  Allison  is  unmarried. 
The  scenes  you  refer  to  in  ''The  Iron  Claw."  are 
studio  effects,  very  easily  produced,  if  one  knows 
how,  which  is  the  whole  point  of  the  matter. 
Make  use  of  the  Pathe  Exchange  address  as  a 
general  rule  in  writing  their  players. 


X.  R..  Stamford,  Conn. — Harry  Carey,  who 
played  opposite  Julia  Dean  in  "Judge  Not,  or  the 
Woman  of  Mona  Diggings,"  (Universal)  is  still 
with  Universal  and  may  be  addressed  at  Uni- 
versal City.  Thomas  Wise  played  in  "A  Gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,"  produced  by  World.  In 
"Betty  ''\  Greystone,"  a  Fine  Arts-Triangle, 
Owen  Moore  and  Dorothy  Cish  play  the  leading 
roles;  in  ••The  Call  of  the  Cumberlands,"  a  Mo- 
rosco  film,  Dustin  Farnum  and  Winifred  Kings- 
ton are  the  principals:  in  "Peggy,"  Billie  Burke 
is  the  storm  center  and  William  Desmond,  the 
young  minister. 

H.  \\\,  Akrox,  O.,  and  A.  N.  D.,  Oak  Pa  k, 
III. —  In  '•.Martha's  Vindication,"  William  Hinck- 
ley played  the  role  of  John,  Martha's  (Norma 
Talmadge's)  lover ;  Seena 
Lewis  were  the  other  two 
l.ockwood  at  the  Metro  office 


he  is  not  married)    at  the  l.asky  studio 


Owen     and     Ralph 

Address     Harold 

Tom   Formau   (no, 


I.  E.  A.,  Lkadville,  Colo.,  and  J.  B.  II.,  Pat 
ERSON,    N.    J. — "The    Disappearing    Groom,"    was 
a  Universal   comedy  in   which  Ray  Gallagher  and 
Billie    Rhodes    played    the    Xewlyweds.      William 
Hart   may   be   addressed   at   the    Kay-Bee    stu 
at   Culver   Citv,    Calif. 


dios 


M.  O.,  Napa,  Calif.,  and  M.  A.  S.,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. — Claire  Whitney  may  be  addressed 
in  care  of  Fox's  eastern  office — see  the  Direc- 
tory. Miss  Whitney  recently  returned  from  Fa- 
maica  where  her  company  were  making  pic- 
tures. Henry  Walthall  and  Elizabeth  Burbri  Ig 
played  the  leads  in  Essanay's  "Blind  Justice," 
Ruth  Trovers  in  "The  Innocence  of  Ruth,"  a 
Kleine-Edison,  was  Viola  Dana  and  Carter  was 
Edward  Earle.  Mr.  Walthall  was  born  March 
16,    1S78   in    Shelby   County,   Alabama. 
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KemedY-_ 


Weak  Eyes 

Red  Eyes 

Dull  Eyes 

Sick  Eyes 

Aching  Eyes 

Itching  Eyes 

Tourist's  Eyes 

Autoist's  Eyes-  an  Eye  Tonic 

For  Your  EVes 


Sold 

Everywhere 
Prepared  in  the 
Laboratory 
of  the 
Murine  Eye 
Remedy  Co. 
Chicago. 


Murine  Ere  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago.  Sends  Book  of  the  Ere  Free  on  Request. 
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DIAMONDS 


ON 
CREDIT 


Eight  Months 

to  Pay 

'Beautiful  Diamond 

Sent  on  Approval  —  No' 

Money  Down 

No  obligation;  pay  as  you  can.  Order 
any  diamond  from  our  catalogue ;  when  re- 
ceived, if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  return 
it.  Otherwise  keep  it  and  pay  20  %  of  the 
price,  and  only  10%  per  month  thereafter. 
Ten  per  cent  discount  for  all  cash.  A 
binding  guarantee  as  to  quality  with  each 
diamond.  Exchangeable  at  any  time  at  an 
increase  of  lyifo  MORE  THAN  YOU 
PAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
DELUXE  42 Contains  over  one  thousand 
photographs  of  rings,  pins,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones. 

L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO.,  INC. 

2  and  4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


S.Or 

Do  you  know  what  S.  O.  means? 
We'll  tell  you.  It's  what  hundreds 
of  readers  of  PHOTOPLAY  MAG- 
AZINE have  had  told  them  in  the 
last  few    months  by  newsdealers. 

We  know  because  we  get  letters  every  day 
from  readers  complaining  that  unless  they 
get  to  their  dealer  almost  as  soon  as  the  mag- 
azine appears  they  find  it  S.  O. — "  Sold  Out." 
Why  take  this  chance  when  you  can  get  the 

Next  Four  Issues  of 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


FOR 


50c 


delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
the  first  of  each  month. 

This  saves  calling  for  your  copy  —  it  insures  your 
getting  one —  it  saves  you  ten  cents  and  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  magazine 
before  you  send  in  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription. 

When  you  take  advantage  of  this  special  short  term 
subscription  offer,  make  your  remittance  in  postal  or 
express  money  order  or  check. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

348    North    Clark    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office ;  (*»  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; (s)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mp,.  Co..  6227  Broadway,  Chi- 
cago  (s»  ;   Santa  Barbara.  Calif.   (•)    (s). 

Balboa  Amusement  Pbod.  Co.,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.    (*)    (s). 

Bioorapii  Company.  807  East  175th  St..  New 
York  City,  (*)  (si  ;  Georgia  and  Girard.  Los  An- 
geles   (s). 

Bosworth.  Inc..  222  West  42d  St..  New  York 
City;  211  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  (*>  (si. 

California  M.  P.  C.   San  Rafael.  Calif.  (•)    fs 

Thos.  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  New 
York  City   (*)    (s). 

Equitable  Motion  Pictures  Corp..  130  West 
46th  St.,  New  York  Citv.      (*i    Port  Lee,  N.  J.    (s). 

Essanat  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle  St.,  Chi- 
cago   (*)    (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co..  128  West  56th  St., 
New  York  City   (sj    <*). 

Fox  Film  Corporation.  130  West  46th  St.,  New 
York  City  (*);  Los  Angeles  isi:  Fort  Lee. 
N.    J.    (s). 

Gaumoxt  Company.  110  West  40th  St..  New 
York  City  (*)  ;  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (s)  ;  Jacksonville. 
Fla.    (s). 

General  Film  Co..  200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

David  Horsley  Studio.  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles   (*)    (s). 

Kalem  Company,  235  West  23d  St..  New  York 
City  (*)  ;  251  W.  19th  St..  New  York  City  (s)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif,  is)  ;  Tallyrand 
Ave..   Jacksonville.   Fla.    (s)  :   Glendale.   Calif,    (si. 

George  Kleins,  S05  E.  175th  sr..  N.  Y.  City  (*). 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co..  4S5  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York  City;  G2S4  Selma  Ave..  Hollywood.  Calif. 
(*)    (s). 

Lubin  Mfg.  Co.,  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(*)  ;  Broad  and  Glenwood.  Philadelphia  is)  ;  Cor- 
onado,   Calif,    (s)  ;   Jacksonville.   Fla.    tsl. 

Metro  Pictures  Corp..  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  (All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.)  :  Rolfe 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp..  3  West 
61st  St..  New  York  City  (s)  ;  Popular  Plays  and 
Players.  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (s)  ;  Quality  Pictures 
Corp.,   Metro  office. 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co..  222  West  42d 
St.,  New  York  City  ;  201  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles.    (*)    (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  PICTURES,  220  West  42d  St..  New  York 
City;  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  (*)   (s). 

Paramount  Pictures  Corporation.  110  West 
40th   St..   New  York  City. 

Paths  Freres.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  (*)    (s). 

Pathb  Exchange,  25  West  45th  St..  New  York 
City   (*)    (s). 

Selio  PoLYSCOrE  Co..  Garland  Bids..  Chicago 
(*)  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd..  Chicago  (s)  ; 
3S00  Mission   Road.   Los  Angeles   (s). 

Signal  Film  Corp..  Los  Angeles.   Calif  (*)    (s). 

Thanhouser  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s)  ;    Jacksonville.    Fla.    (s). 

Triangle  Film  Corporation,  H.~>7  Broadway. 
New  York  City;  Fine  Arts  Studio  (Griffith)  4500 
Sunset  Blvd..  Hollywood.  Calif.  (•)  (s);  Keystone 
Studio  ( Sennet O  1712  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
{*)  isi  :  Kay-Bee  studio  (Ince),  Culver  City. 
Calif.    (*)    (s). 

UNIVERSAL  Film  Mfg.  Co..  1600  Broadway.  New 
York  City  :  573  Eleventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
i*)  is)  :  Universal  City,  Calif.  i*i  isi  ;  Coyts- 
villo.   N.  J.    isi. 

VlTAGRAPH  COMPANY  of  America.  East  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (•)  (s)  ;  Hollywood. 
Calif.   (*)    (s)  :  Bay   Shore,   Long  Island.   X.  Y.    is). 

V-L-S-E,   Inc,  1600  Broadway.   New  York  City. 

Wharton,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  (*)  (s). 

WORLD  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  St,  New 
York  City   (•)  J  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.   isi. 

Clara  Kimball  Young  Film  Corp..  126  W.  46th 
St.,    New    York    (*). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 
plays in  this  Issue 


GOING  STRAIGHT 

(By  Bernard  McI'.^mIU 

Fine  Art 


Remington 
John  Remington 
Jimmy  Briggs 
The  Waif 
Mrs.  I  an  Dyke 


•  i  rungie 

Norm. i  Talmadge 
K.il|>li  I  i'«  i> 
I  ugene  Pallette 
I-  Stone 

Kate   loner. iv 


A  MILLION  A  MINUTE 

(By  Hudson  Douglas.     Scenario  by  Howard 

Irving  Young) 

Metro 

Be\  erly  Bayne 
Francis  X.  Bushman 


Dag  mar  1  orraine 
Stephen  Quointance 

Timothy  O'ForreU 

rer 
Fanchette 
Duke  de  1< 
Jules 


Robert  Cummings 
William  Bailey 

Helen  Dunbar 
John  IXi\  idson 
Charles  Prince 


THE  MARKET  OF  VAIN  DESIRE 

(By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan) 

I  nee-Triangle 

John  Armstrong  H    B.  Warner 

//<•/.->(  Badgley  Clara  Williams 

Count  (/.•  Graffe  Charles  Miller 

Mrs.  Badgley  Gertrude  Claire 

P. die  Leona  Hutton 


R.  D.,  Tiburon,  Calif.,  and  E.  W..  Mampa,  I  < 
— Julian  L'Strange  and  not  Julian  Eltinge,  is  the 

man  who  plays  in  "Sold."  "Zaza."  and  "Bella 
Donna."  Eltinge  is  the  female  impersonator  and 
he  has  never  been  engaged  to  piny  in  tilms.  Mary 
Pickford  is  an  inch  taller  than  Marguerite  Clark. 
The  exteriors  of  "The  White  Pearl."  (Famous 
Plaversl  were  taken  on  Staten  Island,  near  Xew 
York  City. 


P.  R..  Rogers,  Ark. — Marjorie  Daw  is  the  name 
l>y  which  she  is  known  to  her  screen  friends  but 
off-screen  she  is  Marguerite  House.  Mary  Miles 
Mutter's  name  when  she  is  not  filming  is  Juliet 
Shelby.  Renee  Xowell  is  the  girl  in  "A  Man 
Afraid." 


M.  M.  M..  Montreal,  and  B.  H.  S.,  St.  Paul.. 
— All  of  the  players  like  to  hear  from  persons 
who  have  seen  their  work  and  Mr.  Hayakawa  is 
probably  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Lasky  studio.  Yes.  Arnold 
Daly's  photograph  is  in  the  book  of  100.  B.  H. 
S..  says.  "I  bought  the  'Perfect  Song'  (from  'The 
Birth  of  a  X'ation')  from  Lyon  &  Healy.  and 
think  it  is  beautiful.  Thank  you  so  much  for 
telling  us  about  it." 


G.  I..,  Seattle,  says,  apropos  the  editorial  in 
Photoplay  regarding  Permanent  Pictures.  "Why 
can't  we  have  Tvanhoe'  with  Tnomas  Holding  in 
the  title  role  and  Pauline  Frederick  in  the  splen- 
did role  of  Rebecca?  I  am  sure  Famous  Players 
could  produce  a  classic  with  Holding  and  Fred- 
erick as  the  leads." 

(Continued  on  page  177) 


/ 


Every  woman  has 
a  "position." 
Whether  social,  busi- 
ness, or  artistic  she 
holds  it  better  wluu 
aided  by  good  looks. 
This  is  why  so  many 
depend,  for  skin- 
health  and  fairness,  on 

Itigt&tiis 

Milkweed  Cream 

50c  and  $1.00 
At  Druu  Stores 

Preserves  Good  Complexions- 
Improves  Bad  Complexions 

It  if)  used  for  skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  as  writ  as  un- 
due redness  or  sunburn. 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing, 
and  tret  free  our  Guest  Room  Package  containing  Ingram's 
I  ad  t'owder  and  Rouge  in  novel  purse  packets,  and  Milk- 
weed Cream,  Zndenta  Tooth  Powder,  and  Perfume,  in  Guest 
Room  sizes.    Address 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Company 


Established  1865 

102  Tenth  St., 


Detroit,  U.S.A 


Windsor,  Ontario 

Ingram's  Velveola  Souveraine  Face  Powder 

is  Powdered  Perfection  for  the  Complexion. 
Four  shades:  pink,  white,  flesh  and  brunette. 
Price,  50c  at  drug  stores  or  by  mail,  postpaid. 


Mill 


JAPSILK 


/      comes  in  White  and  Eera— sizes.  1.  3.  5.  10 

OgW- — ■ 15.  20.  30.  40,  60.  60.  70.80.  100;  also  in  all 

leading    colors  —  sizes.    6.   30  and   50.    Crochet    Book 
contains   manv  original  ideas  in  Croeheli.iK,  Tatting, 
and  Embroidery.    Also  list  of  26  free  premiums.    Send  today. 

Dept.  43,      ELGIN,   ILLINOIS 


COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS 


RAY  MFC 


Rosalia  Massage  Cream 

A  perfect  cleanser  and  massage  cream, will 
remove  facial  blemishes  and  give  the  face 
a  clear  soft  tone.  As  a  night  cream,  will 
remove    freckles.       Will    not   grow    hair. 

Postpaid  SOc  and  $1.00  the  Jar 
iHINTY  WH1TP   BLEACH  FOR  THE  TAN,  a  whiten- 

VAinn  nniir.  inB  f„r  ,„,,  face   „eck  Bnd  arms 

In  tubes,  50c     (Money  Order  or  Stamps.) 

CO.,  Dept.  E,  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


THESANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down   until  used. 

Price  10(S     New  Rubbers  5?  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail  24  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  O.  K."  Paper 
Fasteners. 
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GUARANTEED 


OK 


*H 


Hfw/flJ' 


YOU 
for 


will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEE 


0 


OK 


Five 
Year 
Guarantee 


Sensational  Typewriter  Offer 

Everyone  needs  a  typewriter.  Write 
quickly,  legibly.  Keep  carbon  copies-save 
arguments  and  law  suits.  Earn  extra  money 
typing  manuscripts,  writing  scenarios,  etc., 
with  the  acknowledged  leader, 

UNDERWOOD 

Standard  Visible 

Unusual  value.  Must  be  seen  and  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Let  us  send  one  on  approval.  If 
.you  find  slightest  thing  to  criticise,  return 
machine  at  our  expense  after 

lO  Days'  FREE  Trial 
Machine  must  sell  itself  on  merit.  You  can 
Ren  t,  applying  rental  on  purchase  price,  or 
Buy  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments  at 

Less  Than  Half  Price 

Write  for  information  about  Big  Offer  353. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  Chicago,  III. 

150,000  Satisfied  Emporium  Customers 
Established  Zk  Years 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our  entire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 
Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price-List 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER 
PRIGES 


$4  Per  Month  Buys  This 
Visible  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER 

Nothing  Down  —  Free  Trial.  Less  than 
Agents'  Prices.  Shipped  on  approval.  If 
you  want  to  keep  it.  send  us  S4  a  month. 
Our  booklet  is  worth  sending  for  because 
it  tells  you  how  to  save  $48.00.  It's  FREE. 

Typewriters  Dist.  Syndicate 
1510-76M  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


BOOKLET    ENTITLED  "TYPEWRITER  MECHANICS 
BROUGHT    DOWN  TO  DATE" 
TELLING   HOW  TO   SELECT    INTELLIGENTLY 

alsoan  OPPORTUNITY  to 
£ffTHE-BESTANoSAVETHEMosT 


GET0UH  SPECIAL  OFFER  TELLING  HOW 
YOU    CAN    WITH    LITTLE     EFFORT 
EASILY  EARN  THIS  /*> 

LATEST  ano  GREATEST 
4N  BARD  (sinun&i)  TYPEWRITER 

St  Card    simpi_y  say 

WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Depf.L  359,UCmCAGQILL 


MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 

SHORT-STORIES  AND  POEMS 


$10  to  $300  each  SMSSE-ifi 

"    n-ospondenrc  coarse  is  NOT  requiroil.    Start  work  at  once. 
r  buck  .-overs  II..'  subject  complctclv. .     Details  Ire.. 
as   Publlahlng  Company.  794  Atla»  BldE,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Short -Story  Writing 

^*sm±  A   COrRSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history. 

[        ~M  -ii  form,    structure,    and    writing    of    the 

-    ^-tM  Short  -Story    taught     by    Dr.     J.     Berg 

\m  Keen,  we  in,  for  years  editor  of  lappincott**. 

^^m  One  student  whites:  "Bffcre  completing 

^^^^JT  the    lessons,    received    over    $1000   for 

^^^L        ^^^  manuscripts  sold    to     IS'  man'       fl>--mt 

^^^M^V  Companion.  Pictorial  finim;  McCair s 

^ll^^U^P  and  ot Her  leading  magazines." 

^^P»T  Also  courses  in  Play  Writing.  Writing  for 

Dr. Eseaweln     Vaudeville.    Photoplay   Writing.    Versifica- 
tion and  Poetics.  Journalism.    In  all,  over 
One    Hundred     Courses,    under    professors    in    Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

2S0'Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 


How  to  wnfeThoto  Pfa<f? 

■  Learn  how  to  write  successful  photoplays " 
from  an  experienced  short-story  writer, 
Robert  W.  Neal,  in  his  Short  Stories  in 
the  Making.  The  construction  of  the 
plot,  the  prime  essential  of  the  play,  is 
fully  explained.    269  Pages,  postpaid,  90c 

"  It  is  sound  in  logic,  sanely  phrased  and  helpful 
in  the  extreme."  —  Moving  Picture  World ^ 

Oxford    University    Press    American    Branch 


West  32d  Street,  N.  Y. 


Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

^Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

"With  an  Kxcelsior  Press.  Increases  your 
receipts,  cuts  your  expenses.  Easy  to 
use.  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  good 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Will  last  Tor  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalog  of  presses, 
type,  outfit,  samples.  It  will  pay  you. 
"THE  PRESS  CO..  Dent  3    MERIDEN".  CONN. 


AIVIFNF  SCHOOLS— Est.20Years 
^VI-^V  llLi  iC  The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 


Each  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic.  Technical  anil 
Practical  Training.  Students'  School 
Theatre  and  Stock  Co.  Afford  Now 
York  Appearances.  Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  study  desired. 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225   West   57th   Street,  near   Broadway,  New   York 


DRAMATIC 

STAGE 

PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

sho\\*s  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  ororgan  in  your  own  home, 
at  one  quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  Quinn's 
famous  Written  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  and  heads  of 
State  Conservatories.  Successful  25  years.  Flayehordsatonceandcom- 
plete  piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Fnlly  illustrated.  For  beginners  or  teachers,  old  or  younp.  All  music 
free.  Diploma  granted.  Write  today  for  &4-pa&e  free  book.  "How  to  Study 
Mu,ie."      M.  L.  QUINN  CONSERVATORY,    BOX  650  P.G..  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet"  FREE! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  hook  blowing  all  Brunswick  Home 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving 
easy  terms  prices,  eta    SENT  FREE!    Write  for  it  today. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENPER  CO.,  Deal. 330    Chicago 


Even-  advertisement  in  I'llOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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YOU  will  tiiul  in  these  pa^rs  oppoittmmrs 
for  profit,  education  and  .imuscmcnt. 
The  Publishers  will  retmwl  ymir  money  if 
you  do  not  tnul  rvnv  .ul%  t  1  daemon!  in 
Photoplay     Magazine      exactly     as      represented. 


GUARANTEED 
0  K 


'DON'T  SHOUT"  « 


WILL   SEND 

25c 


I  hear  you.     I  can  hear  now 
I  .is    anybody.     "  1 1 .  >>\ 
With  the  MORLEY  PHONE 
I  \<-  a  pail    in  m\  f.iis   now.   but 

they  ire  invisible.     1  would  not 
now  1  bed  then  in,  myself,  only 
l  hear  all  right 


ll.o   MORLEY   PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

vh.it  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm 
leas.    Anyone  can   adjust   it.' 

rer  oni'  hundred   thousand   sold.      Wrlir   lor   Ihh.lI.-i    Anil  t.-.limimiRli 

HK    MOK1.KV    CO.,    t>.|>t.  7«!t.   lVrrj    Hldtr.,  PhUa 


book  Improve  Your  Face 

Ity   Milking   Faces — for 

l()c  —  h tamps    or   coin 

This  Imk.U  eontalni  ■  complete  courie  of 

Instructions  In  Physical  Culture  for  the 
i  ,, ,  Mora  than  90,000  parsons  are  fol- 
lowing these  Instructions  bo-day.    They 

will  do  more  to  buOd   beauty  than  all  the 

paint  and  powder  in  the  world,  for  they 
lit  at  the  root  of  your  facial  defects 
and  overcome  them.  Not  simple  or  silly. 
Just  physics]  culture  spplled  i<>  the  fu<itil 
e      thavsall.     U  you  want  to  Improve  your 

L,  today,  Bl  once,  while  it's  on  your  mind. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 

5205   Barker  Bldg.,    HO  W.  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.   Walling,  A.M..M.D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way.  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Li  titer  Shun  Id  Impart  to  HisSon. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yonng  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
vol'"™."*  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
l"$¥ooed  Meaical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have. 

postpaid    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  oi  Contents. 
PURITAN  PUB.  CO..  765  Perry  Building.  PHILA..  PA. 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT 

In  Your  Home 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and   Most   Reliable   School  of  Music 

in  America  —  Established  1895 
Piano,     Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,     Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


* 


~g~i 
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«.  SKKyGEMS 


LookandWear 
like  Diamonds 

Are  being  worn  by  the  wealthiest  people 
everywhere. Stand  acid  and  fire  diamond 
test.  So  hard  they  scratch  a  file  and  cut 
glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  twenty-five 
years.  W  ill  send  you  these  wonderful  gems  in 
any  style,  14  K,  solid  gold,  regular  diamond  mountings 
— by  express — charges  prepaid,  so  you  can  see  and  wear  them 
before  you  buy  them.  Write/or  big  illustrated  catalog  and  Free  TrialOfet 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,    S13  Wulsiu  Bldg.,'  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing— Painting 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper.  Magazine,  or  Com- 
mercial Illustrator;  paint  iiiWnter  Colors  or  Oil. 
Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  address  1  rings  vou  free  particu- 
-  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Ancuai  Free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE.  Studio  39Y. OMAHA.  NEB. 


NABISCO  SUGAR  WAFERS 

The  popular  dessert  confection  for  all  occasions.     Serve  with  ices,  fruits 
or  beverages.     ANOLA — Another  chocolate-flavored  sugar  wafer  sweet. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


^oo  ion     R*oioi    TtluAAA    WU  Out  quii&l^ 
Beginners  or  ailviineed  players.    One  lesson  weekly.     Illustrations 
make-  everything  plain.     Only  expense  nliout  2c  per  day  to  cover 
cost  ..f  postage  and  musir   used.     Write  for  Free  booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN    SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC,   86    Lakeside   Bldg.,  Chicago 

Delivered  to  You  Free 

A  sample  191fi  model  "Ranger"  bicycle,  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL  and  free  riding  test. 

Write  at  once  for  large  illustrated  catalog  show- 
ing complete  line  of  bicycles,  tires  and  supplies,  and  the 
most  marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  low  prices  andremarkable  terms. 

RIDER  AGENTS  Wan  tec4- Boys,  make  money 
taking  orders  for  Bicycles.  Tires  and  Sundries  from 
our  big  catalog.    Do  Business  direct  with  the  lead- 
cycle  house  in  America.     Do  not  buy  until  you  knovr 
what  we  can  do  for  you.    WRITE  TO  US. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,     DEPT.  K118,    CHICAGO 


■^"ga; 


=,-,:'  -si 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  No  experience 
required  to  pet  one  of  them.    Write  today  for  list  of 

openings  offering  opportunities  to  earn  Big  Money  while  yon 
learn  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  Btudenta  who  «ro 
earning  $100 to  $500  amonth.  Address  nenreetoffice.  Dept  BSa 
NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
Chicago.  New  York,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SORE  MUSCLES 


^sstf 


Absorb  me.  J 


$1.00  A  Bottle 


At  Druggists 


14  KGOLDWATCH 

SOLID  GOLD  WALDEMAR  VEST  CHAIN. 
SOUD  GOLD  TWO  BLADE  POCKET  KNIFE. 
Retail  Price  $42.50.  Our  Wholesale  Price   $25.00 

Keep  in  tune  w.th  the  tur.es.  SAA  E  O-N  E-H  A-L-F  Any 
Diamond  you  choose  ,  no  middlemer.  loptv  I  OU  get  Pnc 
Quality  and  your  Monet's  Monk  Send  today  (or  your  Diarr 
Watch  or  Jewelry  »nd  SA-V-L  0-N-E.H-A-L.F    We  send  C  O 

with  Frt<   £jo<ti:no(iryi  PrftiUft        Full  mc.nev  back  Kuaranlee  wit 

30  days    .!    no.   aai.afaciory      DO    IT    NOW      WE   RETAJL   AT 


WHOLESALE  PRJLr-sfhr 


of  u 


►S.RAIVES&C0.366FIF 
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JUST  OUT! 


REMARKABLE  DeLUXE  EDITION 

of  "Stars  of  the  Photoplay/'  with 
special  art  portraits  of  over  100  film 
favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 

Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue, 
black  and  gold  covers.  This  volume  is  being 
sold  for  50  cents  for  a  limited  time  only. 

All  photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  have  such  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent 
form.  The  first  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 

Don't  wait  —  send  fifty  cents — money  order,  check 
or  stamps  for  your  copy,  and  it  will  be  sent  parcel  post, 
charges  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 


354  North  Clark  Street 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Evory  advertisement  in  rHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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(Continued from  page  173) 

,;  i  s  ,  i'i  i  i-i  ri  u.  V  \  We  have  no  nun 
of  Photoplay  Magazini  in  which  pictures  of 
Prank  Bennett  appear.  Vddresa  Vivian  Rich  at 
the  American  studio  in  Santa  Barbara,  wally 
Reid  w.is  with  the  American  tilms  from  Novetn 
l>t-r.  1912,  until  April,  1913.  Elizabeth  Burbndge 
,v  at  the  Chicago  Essanay  studio. 

J.  C,  Buffalo,  and  F.  C.  L,  OmAha.— W< 
rather  think  you  refer  u>  'The  Amber  Vase,  a 
Universal  in'  winch  Sydnej  Ayres,  Vol  Paul, 
Scott)  Beal  and  Doris  Pawn  appeared.  Francis 
Ford  is  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height  Rob 
t-rt  Harron  was  born  in  New  York  Citj  in  1894. 


L.  S.,  Fw  sho,  Cai  a  .  \  R..  Oak  Park,  1m 
In  "The  Immigrant,"  (.Lasky)  I'tieaddre  Roberts 
played  the  part  of  the  wealth)  pontractor,  .'.  J. 
Walton,  whom  Thomas  Meighan  as  Pr.ul  Hord- 
ing was  fighting.  Valeska  Suratt  was  the  girl, 
tdasho.  Edna  Mayo  is  not  related  to  Frank 
Fay  Tincher  is  with  Fine  Arts  and  played 
•en  with  DeWolf  Hopper  in  "Don  Quixote," 
and  the  pretty  widow  role  in  "Sunshine  Dad. 

1".  M.,  Flemincton,  X.  .1. — Alice  rlowell  is  the 
girl  in  "From  Beanery  to  Billions.''  and  thfi  wife 
in  "Under  New  Management;"  both  Universal 
films.  Universal  City  will  reach  her.  "Playing 
opposite,"  is  a  rather  indefinite  term  but  is  ordi- 
narily used  iii  speaking  ol  one  oi  the  two  players 
who  take  the  leading  male  and  female  roles  of  a 
play.  "Props"  is  the  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
furniture,  anil  other  equipment  needed  in 
producing  a  play.  The  "property  man"  is  the 
person  who  lias  charge  or  arranges  it,  therefore 


B.  S.,  So.  Dos  Palos,  Calif. — Robert  War- 
wick is  with  World,  and  so  is  Barbara  lYnnant. 
one  of  her  recent  pictures  being  "The  Closed 
Road"  with  House  Peters.  There  is  practically  no 
opportunity  in  screen  work  for  an  inexperienced 
■a.  There  arc  too  many  capable  actors  and 
actresses  having  experience  and  ability,  who  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  openings  which  do  exist 

R.  G.,  Chelmsford,  Mass. — Dick  Rosson  and 
Helene  Rosson  are  with  the  American  studios  at 
Santa  Barbara.  We  are  glad  indeed,  that  you 
liked  "Wally,  the  Wonderful.''  and  "That  Splash 
of  Saffron,"  as  Wally  Reid  and  Hayakawa  merit 
your  interest.  Your  requests  have  been  duly 
iioted  and  now  you  will  have  to  watch  for 
results. 


H.  D. — Mary  Anderson  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
June  28,  1897,  and  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nellie 
Anderson  who  is  also  a  Vitagraph  player.  They 
plaved  the  roles  of  the  mother  and  daughter  in 
"The  Goddess."  and  you  will  remember  that 
Freddie  the  Ferret  (.William  Dangman)  was  the 
tough  little  brother  who  assumed  the  protection 
over  the  Goddess  (Anita  Stewart).  Mary  Ander- 
son is  now-  at  the  western  Vitagraph  studios. 

J.  E.  D.,  Cattaraugus,  X.  V..  and  L.  I.  S., 
Yinei.axd,  X.  J. —  Ella  Hall's  address  is  Univer- 
sal City,  California.  Eugene  Ormonde  played 
the  role  of  Mareus  in  "The  Morals  of  Marcus," 
opposite  Marie  Doro  in  the  Famous  Players'  film. 
Thomas  Meighan  played  opposite  Charlotte 
Walker  in  Lasky's  "Out  of  Darkness."  "You 
can't  print  too  much  about  Earl  Williams;  and 
why  isn't  he  playing  opposite  Edith  Storey? 
They  are  my  favorites."  Sometime  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  print  a  blacktype  line  at  the  head 
of  this  department,  "Not  responsible  for  arrange- 
ments of   casts." 


Opportunity  tor  Women 

Millions  oi  dollars  spent  yearly  by  women 
for  beaut)  treatments  I     Hundreds  upon  hundred 
Marinello  Beauty  Shops  scattered  throughout  Ami 
making  enormous  profits.    Anil  mi  not  nearly  enough 
exists.    I  ich  yeai  sees  millions  more  being  spent  foi 
beauty  treatments;  and  opportunities  foi  you  um  resting. 

l  here  Is  no  othin  profession  i<>i  women  so  uni  rowded 
\  i  oUtar  offers  you  Aucb  n  hlg  Milarj  to  •tart  mota  opportu* 
oitleH  -tfn.lv  employment,  Independ r.ni.i  uapplnen 

Have  you  evei  heard  ol  a  Marinello  graduate  out  ofepv 
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.•n  women  ■UmogTApnerR.  •  u- 
Lhoufuutda  looking  **>r  work. 
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Position  Guaranteed! 

Requests  fot  operators  come  pouring  in  to  us,  but  we 
fiiiiii.-t  iii  I  the  demand.  We  need  more  graduated  You  need 
uoiry  abiMii  ■  position  if  >«mi  attend  tin*  scliool* 

We  guarantee  to  secure  a  position  for  you  the  very 
daj  ftm  graduate'  i»  lucrative  -alary  mm. I  a  big  tut  ore, 
N<>  other  twhoo]  aasnrss  ton  such  moco—  Not  mw  of  our 
graduates  i*  toda>  out  01  work, 

World's    Largest    Beauty  School 

This  is  a  high  class. exclusive  institution.     Beauty  Cul- 

tan  i"  tauKl't  bare  on  ih.-  lanat,  m<>*t  Klantifle  prtnerplaa,  andar  UM  dliwe- 

,  miiu-ni  inf,tructor».    Tin-  Martnolio  eounw  ih  thoroflsTP— aavnei  l. 

it  Ineludca  ■vycy  branch  of  beauty  caltura      Man   Drcaafaig.  Maaaagfciff . 

Sliumpooinjr.  MsiaVurinv.  *'inn.|HMlv.  .t,       tV«  t.;uh  you  all  iihuut  »UCC«»g- 
fullv  condiiftinir  your  <>«  ,,  hhnp       how  t<-  HMD  ii|>  in  your  Immi'  or  do  IM- 

(U-ntuil  work.    No  other  school  in  th«-  world  no  lar«o     u  eomphrta. 


We  Need  You  NOW!    


JAPANESE  ROSEBUSHES 


The  Wonder  of  the  World 

Japanese  Rose  Bushes  bloom  all  the  year  round.    Just 

think  of  it.  six  weeks  after  planting  the  seed,  the  plants  will 
be  in  full  bloom.  It  may  not  seem  possible,  but  wa  posi- 
tively guarantee  it  to  be  so.  They  wit]  bloom  every 
ten  weeks.  Summer  or  Winter,  and  when  three  years  old  the 
hush  «ill  be  a  mass  of  roses,  bearing  from  five  hundr.  d  to 
a  thousand  roses  on  each  bush.  The  flowers  are  in  three  shades 
—white,  pink,  and  crimson.  The  pi. mis  will  do  well  both  in  and 
out  doors,  w  e  guarantee  at  least  three  bushes  to  grow  from  each 
packet  of  seed.  Price,  including  our  big  catalogs  (300  pages) 
of  other  novelties  and  curiosities,  only  10c  packet,  *  pkts.  for  25c  postpaid. 
ChAA  Du  Plant  Another  remarkable  Botanical  Curiosity  youshould  have.  Quite 
OnOO  Tiy  rianiotjor]t.8Hi  yet  flies  will  not  remain  in  room  where  it  isirrown. 
Bears  very  pretty  blossoms;  easily  grown  from  seed.  Price  15c  packet;  3  for  40c. 
JOHNSON    SMITH   &   CO..  7119   North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 


292.296  protei-ted  posi 

by  writing  for  "Book  HA1449 


rite  me  about  Gov't  Job 

under  Civil  Sen-ice.  You  get  life  position, 
with  big  pay,  short  hours,  regular  vacations. 
I'll  coach  you  for  Civil  Sen'ice  examina- 
tion, and  give  you  the  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE  of  Washington  Civil  Service 
School.  That  means — you  get  appointment  <n 
I  must  refund  your  money.  It  puts  it  up  to  me. 
n  I*.  S.  Govt  I.earn  how  you  can  get  one— 
EARL  HOPKINS,  Washington,  I),  c 


Mammoth  Jubilee  Book  Free 

Picturing  5152  Home  Things 

Make  your  own  Credit  Terms     1  to  3  years'  time 

SPIEGEL,  MAY,  STERN  CO..  947  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago 


If  you  nave  trouble  getting 

Photoplay  Magazine,  let  us  know 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

348  North  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  PIIOTOITAY  MAGAZINE, 
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You  don't  wish  to  be 
a  Photoplay wright? 

Then  listen!  In  justice  to  you,  we  wish  to 
explain  why  Photoplay  Magazine  has  paid  such 
careful  attention  to  the  subject  of  scenario  writing 
for  more  than  one  year — dispensing  the  opinions 
of  experts,  chasing  the  fake  "scenario  school"  to 
its  lair,  acting  as  a  forum  for  the  great  story- 
masters  themselves. 

It  is  because  photoplaywriting  is  the  great 
new  channel  of  human  expression.  Every  man 
and  woman  in  whom  the  impulse  of  dramatic 
creation  stirs  looks  hopefully  toward  this  new 
arena.  Not  all  of  us  maybe  drama-makers;  some 
must  remain  to  sell  soap,  while  others  grab  the 
festive  nickel  on  the  street  car's  business  end. 

Whichever  yours  may  be — soap  or  transporta- 
tion— there  are  those  of  your  family  and  friends 
who  have  that  impulse.  The  great  stories  of  the 
next  decade  will  be  written  in  America,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  will  be  told  in  pictures 
instead  of  words. 

So,  for  the  New  Race  of  Authors,  Photoplay 
Magazine  announces  the  crown  of  its  unequalled 
chapters  upon  screen  drama-making : 

In  the  August  number  on  sale  July  1, 
full  particulars  of  the  great 

THOMAS  H.  INCE= 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Scenario  Contest 

INCE,  "Rodin  of  Shadows,"  one  of  the  two  or 
three  very  greatest  producers  in  the  world,  wants 
big,  human  stories — new  imaginative  blood — the 
thrill  of  powerful  unknowns. 

Such  Prizes,  such  Conditions,  such  World- 
Famous  Judges,  such  extraordinary  authorial 
advantages  in  every  way  have  never  been  heard 
of  in  any  similar  competition. 


Other  Redoubtable 
Features 

"  Broadway  -Cal." 

A  vividly  illustrated  Glossary 
of  the  White  Lights  of  Los 
Angeles, and  the  lens  luminaries 
who  make  them  more  brilliant. 

"  Ham  and  Bud  " 

Who,  in  the  blunt  English  o' 
author  "Bill"  Henry,  "almost 
threaten  to  supplant  the  equally 
well-known  team,  '  Ham  and 
Eggs.' "     Stagg  Photography. 

Joseph  and  Ethel 

Clayton -Kaufman 

at  Home 

An  extraordinary  story  prin- 
cipally told  by  pictures. 

"Just  a  Little  Love" 

To  be  explicit  —  Bessie,  of 
"  The  Aryan  "  and  "  The  Good 
Bad  Man."  She  must  have 
been  photographed  on  every 
stair-step  of  life ! 

"The  Glory  Road" 

Francis  William  Sullivan's 
great  novel,  hitting  a  stride  of 
breathless  suspense  and  glow- 
ing romance. 

The  extraordinary 

third  instalment  of 

David  W.  Griffith's 

Life-Story 

That  "ART  DIRECTOR" 
story,  belated  for  fine  illus- 
trations. 

A  whole  deck  of 
Timely  Interviews 

Outing  Fashions — 

Illustrations — Information 
— Service. 

Four  Great  Short 
Fiction  Stories 

More  Than  200  Un- 
usual Illustrations 

Every  one  of  Photoplay 
Magazine 's  rare  regular 
features,  from  reviews  of 
new  productions  to  the 
inimitable  plaint  of  Pete 
"Props." 
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Svery  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


MARTE&T  <f  the 


new 


modes  fc 


or  summer 


—  CONCEALING  WONDERFUL  FOOT  COMFORT 
BEHIND  THEIR  CHARMING  LINES 


Model  No.  427.  The  "  Scandy."  A  Colonial 
of  unusual  grace  of  line.  May  he  had  in  dull 
kid  or  patent. 

Model  No.  445.  The  "Plymouth."  The  large 
buckle  of  this  charming  patent  Colonial  accentu- 
ates, by  contrast,  the  smallnessof  the  slipper  itself. 
Red  Cross  Shoe  stores  everywhere  are  now  dis- 
playing the  new  models  in  all  correct  patterns 
and  materials.  Go  choose  yours  from  among 
them!  Try  it  on!  Walk  in  it!  Note  how  it 
"hugs  the  foot" — yet  how  it  adapts  itself 
instantly  to  every  movement.  The  special  Red 
Cross  "bends  with  vour  foot"  process  makes 
every  step  easy,  graceful,  wholly  comfortable. 
The  Krohn-Fechheimer  Co.,  511-557  Dandridge  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Prices:  $4,  $4.50  and  $5.  A  few  styles,  $6  to 
$10.     Each  the  standard  of  value  at  its  price. 

The  "PLIO,"  a  stylish  shoe  embodying  Red 
Cross  comfort  features.  Low  Shoes,  $3  and 
$3.50.     High  Shoes,  $3,50,  $4  and  up. 

Write  for  this  unique  Style  Book 

It  illustrates  the  correct  new  models  for  every  occasion  and 
every  purpose.  Arranged  with  blank  pages  for  shopping 
notes,  this  dainty  little  book- 
let will  be  a  helpful  compan- 
ion on  your  shopping  trips. 
With  it  we  will  send  you  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Red 
Cross  dealer,  or  tell  you  how 
to  order  direct. 


"A   Footwear  Romance" — a  new  ESSANAY  film  —  featuring    Ruth   Stonehouse  and 
Br\ant  Washburn.     Write  for  3tory  of  film  and  name  of  theatre  showing  it  in  your  town. 


Look  for  this 
trade  mark 
on  the  sole. 


NO  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  MOVING  PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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<Dorotfu/  Bern 


A  new  contest  beginning  in  this  issue 


The  Star  Spangled  Smoke! 

Alert,  square-shouldered,  ready-for-a-fight-or-a-frolic  men  like  the 
punch,  dash,  vim  and  vigor  of  the  great  American  smoke — "Bull" 
Durham.  Wherever  the  flag  goes  over  the  seven  seas,  there  you'll 
find    these    lively    lads    "rolling    their    own"    with    "Bull"    Durham. 


•* 


GENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

It  takes  only  a  little  practice  to  learn  to  "roll  your  own" 
with  "Bull"  Durham.     Simply  get  the  knack — then  you'll 
enjoy  your  cigarette  as  you  never  did  before. 

Because  the  live,  crisp,  snappy  taste  of  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  tobacco. 
And  rolled  up  in  a  cigarette  it  gives  you  the  freshest, 
mildest,  wholesomest  smoke  in  the  world. 

The  distinctive  mellow-sweet 
flavor  and  aromatic  fragrance 
of    "Bull"    Durham    make    it 
unique  among  tobaccos. 

For  genuine  smoking  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  "roll  your 
own"  with  "Bull"  Durham. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Ash  for  FREE 
package  of 
"papers"  with 
each  5c  sack. 
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"I  couldn't  &et  alon& 
■without  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream 
and  V  e  lveol  a 
Souveraine.  Every 
woman  should  &et 
the 'beauty' that  is, 
truly,  'in  every  jar' 
and  in  every  Ingram 
box  and  bottle,  too." 
(Signed) 
MARY  FULLER. 

January  31,  1916 

What  Ingram's  prod- 
ucts do  for  famous 
beauties  they  can  do 
for  YOU— 

Take 

Advantage 
of  This  Offer 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  and  feet  free 
our  Guest  Room  Package 
containing  Ingram's  Face 
Powder  and  Roufee  in 
novel  purse  packets, 
and  Milkweed  Cream, 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes.    Address 

F.  F.  Ingram  Co. 

102  Tenth  St. 

Detroit  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 


'TARS  of  the 
Movies,  who 
must    stand 
the  severe  test  of  the 
camera,  especially  ap- 
preciate the  &reat  value  of  Ingram's  Toilet  Creations. 

To  keep  the  complexion  fair  and  free  from  blemish, 
skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

Iqgt&ttl'S  Milkweed  Cream 

All  Drufc&ists  or    PA       __J     <t1 
by  Mail,  postpaid    D\JC    aTlCl     *>1 

Preserves  Good  Complexions — Improves  Bad  Complexions. 

IngriQmS  Wouvlrainc 

is  a  face  powder  that  beautifies, 
conceals  blemishes,  and  is  sure 
to  stay  on.     50  cents — 4  shades. 

Ingram's  Rou£e  is  the  "pink  of  perfec- 
tion." Ingram's  Perfumes  and  Toilet 
Waters  are  "doubles"  of  real  flowers. 
See  free  offer  in  left-hand  panel.  Write. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Makers  of  Milkweed  Cream 

Established  1885 

Windsor,  Ont.  102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 


There 


Beauty 


Wheu  you  write  to  ad\ettisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 


Photoplay  Magazine  —  Classified  Section 


Over  90  %  of  the  advertisers  in  this 
classified  section  have  been  repre- 
sented in  previous  issues.  The  results 
justify  their  remaining  with  us  from 
month  to  month.  Every  advertisement 
has  equal  prominence  and  every  adver- 
tiser, therefore,  an  equal  opportunity. 

Rate  15c  per  word 
Forms  for  Sept.  iime  close  July  lit 


AGENTS 


AGENTS— 500%  PROFIT;  FREE  SAMPLES:  GOLD  SIGN 
letters  for  store  and  office  windows;  anyone  can  put  on.  Metallic 
Letter  Co..    114   X.   Clark  St..  Chicago. 

LADY     OR     GENTLEMAN     TO     TRAVEL    FOR     OLD-ESTAB- 

lished  firm.  No  canvassing.  Staple  line.  $18  weekly,  pursuant 
to  contract.  Expenses  advanced.  L.  G.  Nichols.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  Pepper  Bldg. 


TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES 


OLD    COINS  AND    STAMPS 


$2  TO  $500  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Sed  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  Get  posted.  Clarke  Coin  Company.  Box  127,  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 

STAMPS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  7  0%  DISCOUNT.  PRE- 
cancels  at  Mc  each.  Reference  reaulred.  J.  Emory  Renoll,  Dept. 
C21.    Hanover,   Penna. 

WILL  PAY  $3.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  FLYING  EAGLE  CENT 
dated  1856.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  rare  dimes,  quarters, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills 
wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  May 
mean  large  profits  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  7  5,  Fort 
Worth.   Texas. 

FILMS   DEVELOPED 

FILMS  DEV.  10c  ALL  SIZES.  PRINTS  2^x3%,  3c.  3Ux4Vi. 
4c.  We  give  Profit  Sharing  Coupons.  24  hour  service,  work  guar- 
anteed. Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard's  Comm'l  Photo  Shop, 
Holyoke,  Mass. 

ALL    FILMS    DEVELOPED    FREE.    POST    CABDS    AND    4x5 

prints,    4c;  smaller  sizes.    3c:  all  work  guaranteed.     Ridley's,    771 
Drexel  Ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

BUSINESS    CHANCES 

ADVERTISE— 20  WORDS  IN  100  MONTHLIES,  $1.  COPE 
Agency.   St.   Louis. 

TELEGRAPHY 

TELEGRAPHY— MORSE  AND  WIRELESS— ALSO  STATION 
Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  4  2  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
Catalog  Free.     Dodge's   Institute.    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso,   Ind. 

PHOTOPLAY    TEXT    BOOKS 

HOW  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  BY  C.  G.  WINKOrP,  2S7 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  25  cents  postpaid.  Contains  model 
scenario. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buying  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
B-Z   Scenario  Company.   XG09    West   127th  St..   New  York. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS—  $10  to  $300  EACH.  CONSTANT 
demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  is  not 
reaulred.  Start  work  at  once.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  com- 
pletely. Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Company.  394  Atlas 
HUlg.,    Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

SONGS 

"FATHER  FOOTS  THE  BILL"  GRAINS  OF  TRUTH  IN 
capsules  of  fun.  Single  copy,  30i — two  or  more,  25c  each. 
Address  L.    Cradit,    Quenemo.    Kansas, 

Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPI 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  MAKES  OF  TYPEWRITERS  TO  SELL 
at  once.  $10.00  to  $15.00  shipped  on  trial.  Northern  Office 
Equipment   Co..    Dept.    6.    Northern    Office  Bldg..    Chicago. 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS.  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED,  10  CENTS  PAGE.  In- 
cluding carbon.  Marjorie  Homer  Jones,  322  Monadnoek  Block, 
Chicago. 

SKXD  ME  YOUR  SCENARIOS.  SHORT  STORIES.  ETC.  I 
type  for  10  cents  typed  page  with  carbon.  Stella  Y.  Smith, 
Greeley.   Colo. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND    INSTRUCTION 

OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE  iTOUNDED  18561.  EXTENSION 
courses  leadirg  to  certain  degrees.  Catalog.  Lock  Box  13  3-D. 
Murphysboro,    niinois. 

SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS  BY  THE  BOYTJ  SYLLABIC  SYS- 
tem.  Graduates  successful.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Chi- 
cago Home  Study  Schools.    502   Reaper  Block.   Chicago. 


HELP    WANTED 


FIVE  BRIGHT,  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL.  DEMON- 
strate  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to  $50  rer  week.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goodrich  Drug   Company,    Dept.    59.    Omaha.    Neb. 

DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED— OF  ADVERTISING  MATTER 
Everywhere.  (GOOD  PAT.)  Send  Dime  for  Application  Contract. 
(NONE    FREE.)      Address    Oliver    H.    Barkley.    Mount    Pleasant. 

Pennsylvania. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  TAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARED 
for  comi;:g  examinations  by  former  Government  Examiner.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School.  Box  3017. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DO   YOU    WANT    A    POSITION   FOR   LIFE.    WITH   BIG    PAY. 

short  hours  and  sure  advancement';  Then  work  for  Uncle  Sam. 
My  free  illustrated  book  DK-1449  tells  how  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment.    Earl  Hopkins.  Washington.  D.  C. 

THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OI'F.N  TO  MEN— 
women.  $75  month.  Short  hours.  Steady  work.  Common  edu- 
cation sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  positions  now 
obtainable.     Franklin  Institute.   Dep't  L  21$.   Rochester.   N.    Y. 

MEN     AND     WOMEN     TO     SELL    NEWEST  AND     LOWEST 

priced    high    class    electric    vibrator    on    market.  Liberal    terms. 

Write  for  particulars.  Dixie  Device  Corporation.  120  Liberty  St.. 
New  York. 

PATENTS 

WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS 
and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys..  7  63 
Ninth,   Washington,  D.   C. 


ton. 


MUSIC     PUBLISHERS 


SONG     POEMS     WANTED.       FOR     BEST     OFFER     SUBMIT 
manuscript   to  Needham  Music  Co..   P-1S7.   St.   Louis,  Mo. 
AY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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Claire  Whitney,  Fox 

The7H.  W.  Gossard  Co.. 

Chicago.  111. 

Gentlemen: 

My  Gossard  Corset  has  proven  a  delight   since  the  first  day 

I  have  worn  it. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have  a  corset  that  is  always 
comfortable  and  a  satisfaction   to  feel  that  your  figure 
is  correct  in  every  detail. 

Sincerely  yours. 


[Mci^yrxLjr 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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IN  SEPTEMBER 

Photoplay  Magazine 


On  All  Newsstands  August  First 


An  Author  in  Blunderland 

By  CHANNING  POLLOCK 

A  return  to  these  pages,  after  several  months'  absence,  of 
the  most  brilliant  commentator  upon  moving  picture  topics 
in  the  world.  The  celebrated  critic-dramatist  will  describe 
his  own  experiences  as  a  picture-play  writer,  in  which 
humorous  disturbance  of  the  peace  Herb  Roth,  the  car- 
toonist, will  also  participate. 

Check  Your  Shoes,  Sir? 

By  JEFFERSON  JONES 

The  Washington  author  describes  the  picture  theatres  of 
the  Orient,  which  do  a  thriving  business  despite  topsy-turvy 
methods  of  conduct  and  personal  demeanor.     Illustrated. 

Broadway-  Cal  cordon  i ass  aw  ay 

A  verbal-pictorial  dash  through  the  white  lights  of  Los 
Angeles  —  usually  lit  by  the  phalanx  of  out-door  theatre- 
folk,  bent  on  creating  a  gay  white  way  of  their  own. 
Stagg  photography;  Bryn  crayons. 

Drama  and  the  Screen 

An  Extraordinary  Article  by  THOMAS  H.  INCE 

bearing  directly  on  the  great  Ince-Photoplay  scenario  con- 
test which  weighs  anchor  in  the  current  number,  but  of 
widespread  interest  to  all  authors  and  playwrights  as  one 
of  the  first  expressions  of  a  master-producer  on  the 
technique  of  the  silent  play. 

In  Order  of  Merit 

This  might  be  a  sub-caption  for  the  extraordinarily  inter- 
esting "Shadow  Stage"  in  September.  The  accomplish- 
ments of  the  favorites  and  the  newcomers,  the  celebrities 
and  the  unknowns,  are  weighed  in  the  balances  of  the  past 
year's  artistry.  An  unusual  summary,  in  addition  to  cur 
rent  comment  and  illustration. 

My  Lady's  Dressing -Table 

Lucille  French  departs  from  frocks  and  the  foibles  of  them 
to  describe  and  catalogue  all  of  the  little  aids  and  non- 
commissioned officers  of  beauty — a  perfumy,  creamy  secret 
of  priceless  worth  in  the  hottest,  tanniest  month  of  the  year. 

*  Announced  for  the  Auaust    number,   but    impossible  to 
procure  for  it  because  of  unavoidable  photographic  delays. 


Remarkable  Pictorial 
Interviews  with 

Alice  Brady 

Edna  Purviance 

and  many  others 


"The  Glory  Road" 

at  a  turning.  Francis 
William  Sullivan's  great 
novel  of  motion  picture 
Los  Angeles  reaches  its 
first  big  crisis. 


More  Than  a 

Quarter-Thousand 

Illustrations 


Four  Great 
Short  Stories 


Every  One  of 

Photoplay 

Magazine's 

Incomparable 

Departments 


The  reason  that  we  can- 
not announce  more  fea- 
tures in  detail  a  month 
ahead  is  because  Photo- 
play Magazine  is  the  only 
magazine  in  the  world 
run  like  a  newspaper.  News 
is  its  life,  and  there  are 
no  prophets  now  to  tell 
us  tomorrow's  big  stories 
today. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed, 
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The  Only  Pop  Corn  With  The 

Toasty  Flavor! 

Crisp,  crackling  white  Butter-Kist  is  a  new 
discovery — due  to  the  patented  self-operating 

Butter-Kist  machine. 

— It  pops  and  butters  each  fluffy  white  morsel 
evenlv  with  pure  creamery  butter: 

— Removes  the  unpopped,  hardshelled  grains: 

— Then  superheats  each  fairy  flake  to  an  appetiz- 
ing crisp.' 

This  exclusive  process  imparts  the  toasty  flavor  that 
distinguishes  Butter-Kist  from  all  other  pop  corn  made. 

Ask  for  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  at  the  places  you  pat- 
ronize. If  their  Butter-Kist  machine  has  not  yet  arrived, 
inquire  how  soon  it  will,  and  mark  the  dale. 


Merchants-Film  Exhibitors! 

Earn  $600  to  $3120  Extra  Profits 
Yearly    From    This    Machine 


7od<n//( 


For  Druggists  A 

Confectioners 

Film  Exhibitors 

Department  Stores 

5-and  - 1 0-Cent 

Stoics 

Notion  Stores 

News-Stands 

Restaurants 

Billiard  Parlors 

Fruit  Stores 

i      Concessions       J 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  town  or  business,  you  can  make 
a  little  waste  space  (26  by  32  inches)  pay  you  five  times  as  much  profit  per 
square  foot  as  anything  known  to  trade.  Just  install  this  automatic  Butter-Kist 
Pop  Corn  machine,  fill  the  hopper  with  raw  corn,  turn  on  the  starter  and  take 
in  the  money.    No  extra  help — no  heavy  stock  investment — no  big  cash  outlay. 

Write  today  for  proof  of  profits  from  concerns  like  yours — in  all  sized 
towns  from  300  and  400  people  up  to  metropolitan  cities.  See  how  this  ma- 
chine pays  the  overhead  for  hundreds. 

fir*»at  Tr»d*»  Winner pacity  70c  to  $i  per  hour.     If  you  average 

r»  .7.         ,      ,I1V  only  80  bags  a  day  you  make  $1000  NET  per 

Beautifies   Interior  year.    Many  sell  three  times  that  amount. 

Make  a  small  payment  and  have  this  ma-  ' 

Handsome  plate  glass   sides  reveal  the  cnjne  start  paying  off  the  balance  one  hour 

super-human  motion  of    machine.     Makes  after  its  arrival. 
people    stop    and    look  —  coaxing    fragrance 

makes    them  buy —  exclusive  toasty  flavor  «|   ••..I       f     ij    \H'        >» 

brines  them  back  from  blocks  around  for  more.'  1—1  tllC    vjOIQ    IVline 

Great  advertising  feature— increases  en-  Rr»r»L-   FRFF' 

tire  volume  of  your  business.      Write   tor  uww  *  "»-«-«•  ^ 

signed  records  to  prove  it.  This  valuable  book  — full  of  proof  from         ^ 

trustworthy  men  on  your  own  side  of  the         ^  HOLCOMB  & 

I  *»t  Fvtrs  Profit*  Ruv  Marking  counter  — shows    photographs,    pay-  JT  ~m  wOK£  MF<1:  CO- 

L,ei  CXira  rrOIUS  DUy  IViacnine  from-your-profit   plan   and    full   de-  <r      56S  Van  Buren  Street 

Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  Machine  is  a  master-  tails.   Sent  FREE  to  any  business  .■#  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

piece  of  fine  cabinet  work  —  oak,  mahogany  man.     You  lose  52  to  S10  daily  f        Send  free,  postpaid,  photo-book, 

or  white  enameled.    Stands  anywhere.    Ca-  by  delay.  Mail  coupon  NOW.  +         "The  Little  Gold  Mine" 

f  with  proof  of  profits  and  easy  terms. 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO.  +  Name 

565  Van  Buren  Street  Indianapolis,  Ind.  •/ 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pop  Corn  Machines  in  the  World  Jr       Business 

D  ^T    Address 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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ymatis  the  matter  witk  my  skin? 


Examine  your  skin  closely!  Find  out  just 
the  condition  it  is  in.  Then  read  below 
why  you  can  change  it  and  how. 


Here  is  why  your  complexion  can 
be  improved  no  matter  what  is 
keeping  it  from  being  attractive 
now.  Your  skin,  like  the  rest  of 
your  body,  is  changing  every  day. 
As  old  skin  dies,  new  skin  forms 
in  its  place. 

This  is  your  opportunity.  By  the 
proper  external  treatment  you 
can  make  this  new  skin  just  what  you  would  love  to 
have  it.  Or  —  by  neglecting  to  give  this  new  skin 
proper  care  as  it  forms  every  day,  you  can  keep  your 
skin  in  its  present  condition  and  forfeit  the  charm 
of  "  a  skin  you  love  to  touch."  Which  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  begin  at  once  to  bring  to  your  skin  that 
charm  you  have  longed  for?  Then  begin  tonight 
the  treatment  below  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  your 
skin,  and  make  it  a  daily  habit  thereafter. 

To  correct  an  oily  skin  and  shiny  nose 

First  cleanse  your  skin  thoroughly  by  washing 
in  your  usual  way  with  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  and  warm  water.  Wipe  off  the  surplus 
moisture  but  leave  the  skin  slightly  damp 
Now  work  up  a  heavy    warm  water 
lather  of  Woodbury's  in  your  hands. 
Apply  it  to  your  face  and  rub  it  into 
the  pores  thoroughly— always  with 
an  upward  and  outward  motion. 
Rinse   with   warm   water,  then 
with  cold  — the  colder 
the  better.    If  possible, 
rub  your  face  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  piece  of 
ice. 

This  treatment  will 
make  your  skin  fresher 
and  clearer  the  first 
time  you  use  it.  Make  it 
a  nightly  habit  and  be- 
fore long  you  will  gain 
complete  relief  from 
the  embarrassment  of 
an  oily,  shiny  skin. 

To   clear   a  blemished 
skin 

Just  before  retiring 
wash  in  your  usual  way 
with  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of 
cold  water.  Then,  dip 
the  tips  of  your  fingers 
in  warm  water  and  rub 
them  on  the  cake  of 
Woodbury's  until  they 
are  covered  with  a 
heavy  "soap  cream." 
Cover  each  blemish 
with  a  thick  coat  of  this. 
Let  it  dry  and  remain 


on  over  night.  In  the  morning  wash  in  your  usual  way  with 
Woodbury's. 

Repeat  this  cleansing,  antiseptic  treatment  every  night  until 
the  blemishes  disappear.  Use  Woodbury's  regularly  thereafter 
in  your  daily  toilet.  This  will  make  your  skin  so  strong  and 
active  that  it  will  keep  your  complexion  free  from  blemishes. 

To  whiten  freckled,  sun-tanned  skins 

Just  before  you  retire,  cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  by  washing 
in  your  usual  way  with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  luke- 
warm water.  Wipe  off  the  surplus  moisture,  but  leave  the 
skin  slightly  damp.  Now  dip  the  cake  of  Woodbury's  in  a 
bowl  of  water  and  go  over  your  face  and  throat  several  times 
with  the  cake  itself.  Let  this  lather  remain  on  over  night,  and 
wash  again  in  the  morning  with  warm  water  followed  by 
cold,  but  no  soap  except  that  which  has  remained  on  the  skin. 

This  treatment  is  just  what  your  skin  needs  to  whiten  it. 
Use  it  every  night  unless  your  skin  should  become  too  sensi- 
tive, in  which  case  discontinue  until  this  sensitive  feeling 
disappears.  A  few  applications  should  show  a  marked  im- 
provement. Use  Woodbury's  regularly  thereafter  in  your 
daily  toilet  and  keep  your  skin  in  perfect  health. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  the  work  of 

a  skin    specialist      A    25c    cake    is 

sufficient  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 

of  any  of  these  skin  treatments. 

Get  a  cake  today.    It  is  for  sale 

by  dealers  everywhere. 

Send    today    for 
week's-size  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send 
you  a  week's-size 
cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  For  10c 
samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap, 
Facial  Cream  and 
Powder.  Write  to- 
day !  Address  The 
Andrew  Jergens  Co. 
1829  Spring  Grove 
Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  The  Andrew 
Jergens  Co..  1S29  Sher- 
brooke  St..  Penh,  Ont. 


Tear  out \ 
this  cake     v 
as  a  rcmin-  \ 
dcr  to  ask  for     - 
.  Woodbury's  today 
at  your  drusrzrst  's 
or  toilet  counter. 


«•> 


Every  advertisement  lu  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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Muriel 
Ostriche 


until  four  years  ago  had  no  stage  experience.  Then  she  enlisted  in 
the  now  famous  "extra"  army  of  Biograph,  and  pretty  soon  she  was 
playing  ingenue  leads.  Too  she  has  contributed  to  the  screen 
successes  of  Eclair,  Reliance  and  Thanhouser,  and  now  she  is  a 
World  star.  She  is  to  the  white  lights  born — by  environment:  a 
native  of  Gotham  town. 


plavs  Lasky  leads,  and  puts  character  into  them.  He  was  born  in 
St.  Louis-on-the-Mississippi  in  1891.  the  son  of  Hal  Reid.  the 
playwright,  and  was  educated  in  a  Kentucky  military  school. 
He  has  been  a  newspaper  reporter,  civil  engineer,  cowboy,  editor, 
hotel  keeper  and  first  joined  Selig.  Afterward  he  went  to  Vitagraph, 
later  was  a  Universal  director,  and  then  was  with  Griffith. 


■ 


Edna 
Purviance 


is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  film  comediennes,  noted  for  her  clever 
playing  opposite  Charlie  Chaplin,  toward  whose  success  in  fame  and 
fortune  she  has  tremendously  contributed.  She  was  born  in  Paradise 
Valley.  Nev.,  was  an  Oakland  (Cal.)  stenographer,  and  her  screen 
pranks  have  aroused  the  risibles  of  hundreds  of  thousands.  She  is 
now  assisting  in  Mutual  merriment. 


* 


\ 
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Marie 
Dow 


had  her  name  spelled  out  in  incandescent  lights  long  before 
film  lure  won  her  as  she  was  a  star  in  the  Frohman  constellation 
for  some  years.  Her  first  photoplay  was  "The  Morals  of  Marcus" 
for  Famous  Players  and  now  she  is  with  Lasky.  Her  husband  is 
Elliott  Dexter,  of  the  same  company,  whose  bride  she  became  just 
before  the  winter  holidays. 


Mae 
Murray 


is  one  of  the  desirable  bachelor  girls  of  the  celluloid  studios,  and 
this  is  her  alluring  description;  20  years  old,  5  feet  and  3 
inches  high,  weight  115  pounds,  and  adorned  with  light  hair  and 
gray-blue  eyes.  She  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  ()1'  V'ginny,  and 
came  to  the  camera  from  Ziegfeld's  "Follies."  Lasky  is  starring 
her  now.     Remember  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs?" 


White  Photo 


M 


could  be  paged  by  virtue  of  his  pulchritudinous  features  and  stalwart 
form  as  readily  as  by  his  name  in  "most  any  hotel  lobby  between 
FranCtS  X.  the  Selkirks  and  the  Everglades.  Which  is  being  known  some. 
He  is  a  Virginian,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  is  a  trained  athlete 
who  still  likes  to  train.  He  has  been  in  pictures  since  1911. 
and  is  now  a  star  with  Metro 


Bushman 


Blanche 
Sweet 


is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a  Virginia-born  Miss,  but  that's 
another;  she  was  born  within  view  of  Chicago's  most  famed 
industry,  the  stockyards,  and  incidentally  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  Cooper-Hewitt  anticancers.  First  on  the  vocal 
stage,  she  migrated  thence  with  D.  W.  Griffith,  joining  Biograph. 
She  is  now  a  star  in  Lasky  productions. 


©  Hartsook  Photo 


of  the  eloquent  face  and  figure  is  a  Thanhouser  celebrity.  She  is  22 
years  old,  French  via  Canada,  was  educated  in  New  York  City — 
Florence  her  present  home — and,  after  studying  painting  and  sculpture, 
La  Badie  ina(le  her  pictorial  debut  in  a  Griffith  Biograph  picture.  She  is 
unmarried,  athletic,  brown-haired  and  blue  eyed,  and  attained 
international  prominence  in  "The  Million-Dollar  Mystery." 


is    very    well   known   on    the    stage,   and    has    lately    made    some 

interesting  photoplays  for  Metro.     She  and  her  sister  Edith,  once 

Mabel  favorite  child  actresses,  have  appeared  much  in  plays  where  slender 

_,.    .  girlishness  and  charm  have  been  the    principal    leading    demands. 

laliajerro    ^Iigs  Taliaferro  is  of  Italian  ancestry.     She   is   the   wife   of  Thos. 

J.  Carrigan,  one  of  Metro's  leading  men. 


Tom 
Chatterton 


plays  leads  for  American  at  Santa  Barhara-on-the. golden-Coast. 
He  was  born  and  educated  in  Geneva.  N.  Y..  and  walked  onto  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  17.  After  playing  with  Josephine  Cohan  and 
other  noted  folk,  he  enlisted  under  the  lens  banner  in  ll)13  with 
line,  and  two  years  later  transferred  to  Universal.  He  is  an  all- 
around  athlete  and  very  brunette. 


V 


treated  the  legitimate  stage  to  portrayals  in  such  electrics  as 
"Rip  Van  Winkle,"  "The  Squaw  Man"  and  "The  Littlest  Rebel" 
before  joining  hands  with  Edison  in  the  photoplay  two  years  or 
so  ago.  She  is  now  playing  ingenue  parts  with  Metro  and  is  a 
clever  lead.  Miss  Dana  confesses  to  18  years,  4  feet  and  11  inches, 
and  96  pounds.     And  she  has  green  eyes. 


Anita 
Stewart 


is,  as  most  everybody  knows,  a  leading  woman  with  Vitagraph  and 
a  very  twinkling  star,  indeed.  She  was  bom  aeross  the  tube  irom 
N'York.  which  is  alias  for  Brooklyn,  in  18%.  and  has  light  brown 
hair  and  brown  eves.  Miss  Stewart  is  one  of  the  loveliest  girls 
silhouetted  against  the  celluloid.  She's  applauded  for  her  youth, 
beauty,  talent  and  application. 


Mollie 
King 


came  to  the  films  via  the  musical  comedy  stage.  Although  now 
but  eighteen,  Miss  King  has  been  a  headliner  in  vaudeville  and 
a  featured  player  on  Broadway.  She  has  been  on  the  stage  from 
infancy.  Miss  Mollie  made  her  screen  debut  with  World  and 
thus  far  has  appeared  in  two  pictures  in  which  the  Company  has 
starred  her. 


\ih 


was  born  a  daughter  of  the  Canada*,  in  Toronto,  in  1805.  which 
proves  that  she  has  attained  the  age  at  which  very  young  men 
are  sanctioned  to  slip  a  ballot  in  the  box.  That  she  is  a  sister 
of  the  delectable  Mary  is  not  her  biggest  distinction — she  has 
done  things  herself  on  the  screen,  and  still  is  doing.  At  home  Miss 
Lottie  is  Mrs.  Rupp.  mother  of  a  three-months-old  daughter. 


Photo  by  White,  N.  V. 
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AMERICA  FIRST!    . 

We  want  American  plays  on  our  screens 

We  want  a  consideration  of  present-day  American  problems. 

We  want  to  see  American  men. 

We  want  to  see  American  women. 

This  is  our  Art,  our  limitless  stage,  and  ours  the  life  of  unlimited  range  and  variety 
from  which  to  draw  enduring  dramatic  inspirations. 

But  we  are  not  getting  American  plays. 

We  are  not  considering  our  problems,  nor  our  life  as  it  is  really  lived. 

We  only  get  an  occasional  photoplay  American  who  impresses  us  as  a  contemporary 
being. 

Seldom  ever  do  we  see  a  real  American  girl  on  the  screen. 

And  when  a  simple  American  play  like  "Acquitted "  comes  along,  it  is  such  a 
novelty  that  it  knocks  us  in  a  meditative  heap  from  which  we  are  months  extracting  ourselves. 

Why? 

Because  we  have  a  multitude  of  scenario-carpenters  and  very  few  authors. 

Because  the  proper  epoch  of  the  director's  ascendency  in  all  things  continues  out  of 
time.  Because  the  story-masters  linger  somewhere  along  the  road,  and  in  the  multitude 
of  papier-mache  edifices  thrown  together  by  hundreds  in  lieu  of  solid  plays  we  have 
only  copying,  the  reflection  of  the  ancient  French  idea  in  dramas. 

Directors  can't  write.  When  you  find  any  director  who  has  real  authorial  talent, 
he  is  a  positive  freak  of  genius.  It's  not  in  nature  that  a  man  can  do  several  things 
equally  well.     The  Idea  is  one  thing ;  the  complete  execution  of  the  Idea  quite  another. 

Our  lovely  girls  play  mannikins.  They  are  never  themselves  —  always  the  scarlet 
woman  of  ripe  foreign  literature,  the  impertinent  ingenue  of  another  day,  the  absurd 
country  ignoramus,  or  the  society  dowdy  who  exists  only  in  the  back  room  of  some 
washerwoman's  imagination. 

Our  young  men  are  funny  "  club  fellows,"  or  poor,  struggling  lads  with  nothing  but 
as  valet,  a  butler  and  fifty  suits  of  clothes  between  them  and  work. 

You  are  going  to  cite  exceptions  ?  Certainly  there  are  exceptions,  but  we  are 
peaking  of  the  great  bulk  ot  photodramatic  output. 

It's  not  American  at  all  —  it's  lachrymose,  sentimental,  puffy  and  powdered  —  the 
Lord  knows  what  it  is! 

We  are  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  hundred-acre  wheatfield  of  ideas  twanging  a 
jewsharp. 

Give  us  a  sickle  ! 

Give  us  authors ! 

America  First ! 
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"  The  greatest  happiness  that  Piffle  could  know  was  to  sec  his  antics  bring  smiles  to  childish  faces 
and  hear  the  unmeasured  laughter  of  boys  and  girls. " 


2$ 


("The  Clown."  opposite 


THY.  story  of  a  supreme  sacrifice 

by  a  hero  ol    the  sawdust    rin£, 
and    a    £irl    who   loved  —  another! 


*  CLOWN 


By  Constance  Severance 


Produced  l>v  Laskj   Feature  Plej   c<>. 


CRASH  of  brass  and  glitter  of  tinsel, 
thud  o(  hoofs  and  reek  of  sawdust, 
tlit-  shrilling  of  a   thousand  childish 
trebles — the    Big  Show   had  begun. 

To  most  of  those  present  in  the  cramped 
circle  of  seats,  it  was  just  another  circus: 
to  Little  Jackie  LeRoy  it  was  more — an 
event,  an  epoch-marking  event.  To  the 
other  children  it  was  simply  their  own  play 
glorified;  to  Jackie,  who  never  had  known 
what  play  meant,  it  was  a  swift  succes- 
sion of  miracles.  Hopelessly  crippled 
from  infancy,  his  pitiful,  twisted  limbs 
baffling  specialists  who  came  thousands  of 
miles  in  response  to  a  grief -burdened 
lather's  "Cure  my  son  and  name  your  own 
tee.*'  Jackie  already  had  learned  to  sit  pa- 
tiently at  the  windows  of  life,  and  smother 
his  sorrow  in  a  sigh.  But  here  he  was 
almost  in  a  maelstrom  of  happiness,  his 
little  heart  bursting  with  joy  over  his  first 
circus,  wriggling  about  in  his  seat  in  the 
front  row  in  an  ecstasy  that  was  almost 
pain. 

Piffle,  the  clown,  had  noticed  him  as  he 
made  his  first  round  at  the  "Grand  En- 
trance." and  sensed  the  tragedy  of  the 
crutches.  To  Piffle  the  greatest  happiness 
he  could  know  was  to  see  his  antics  bring 
smiles  to  childish  faces  and  hear  the  un- 
measured laughter  of  hoys  and  girls.  Be- 
neath his  grotesque  exterior,  his  great 
heart  yearned  for  love— love  which  had 
been  denied  his  own  youth — and  yearning 
for  it.  he  gave  his  own.  To  him.  children 
were  the  one  grand  passion,  an  emotion 
so  great  as  to  hold  him  aloof  from  the 
tawdry  and  sordid  imitations  of  love  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  Big  Top,  so  pure 
as  to  keep  his  life  clean  among  men  and 
women  whose  existence  was  so  nomadic 
and  precarious  that  recklessness  became 
first  a  pose  and  then  a  habit.  So  Piffle  saw 
in  Jackie  a  child  to  be  loved  and  amused 


a  little  more  than  the  others,  to  be  helped 
to  forgel  for  a  while  his  great  tragedy.     So 

he  kept  hovering  near  the  place  where  the 
cripple  sat.  and  displayed  all  his  funniest 
antics  fur  the  enchanted  lad. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement 
of  a  chariot  race,  there  came  a  crash,  a 
hush,  a  chorused  scream.  Jackie,  beside 
himself  with  joy.  had  flung  himself  out  of 
his  seat  against  the  flimsy  railing;  the 
loose  clamps  gave  wax.  and  lie  fell  upon 
the  sawdust,  helpless  and  shrieking  with 
terror,  directly  in  the  path  of  a  Roman 
chariot.  Paralyzed  by  their  impotence, 
men  and  women  shuddered  and  turned 
away.  But  swifter  than  the  rushing  steeds 
there  came  a  flash  of  motley.  Piffle,  watch- 
ing the  boy  from  the  inner  ring,  was  first 
to  see  the  fall.  With  a  plunge  like  a  ball- 
player sliding  for  a  base,  he  flung  himself 
across  the  track,  and  covered  the  boy's  body 
with  his  own.  arching  his  back  to  protect 
him  from  the  wheels.  A  babel  of  shouts,  a 
sickening  bum]),  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  two 
forms  lay  in  the  sawdust.  Instantly,  from 
all  sides.  performers  and  spectators 
crowded  around  them.  Jackie,  white  and 
trembling,  was  uninjured.  Tender  hands 
half  lifted  Piffle  from  the  ground. 

"Is  the — little — fellow — safe?"  the 
clown  gasped. 

"Yes.  He's  all  right.  Where  are  you 
hurt?" 

"I— don't— " 

And  the  clown  sank  back,  unconscious. 

""THREE  weeks  later,  Piffle,  sitting  one 
evening  in  a  big  easy  chair  in  the  finest 
of  all  the  luxurious  rooms  in  the  home  of 
fudge  LeRoy,  gazed  meditatively  at  a 
series  of  perfect  rings  of  smoke.  He  did 
not  see  the  rings  :  he  hardly  knew  be  was 
smoking.  One  thought  alone  recurred  like 
the  slow  tapping  of  a  drum  : 
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"It's  time  to  go — it's  time  to  go — it's 
time  to  go." 

He  did  not  want  to  go.  Something  new 
had  come  into  his  life,  something  finer  and 
sweeter  even  than  the  sound  of  children's 
laughter  and  the  sight  of  their  happy  faces, 
and  even  as  it  had  come,  so  it  must  be  put 
aside.  It  was  not  for  him.  Three  weeks 
ago  the  grateful  father  of  the  boy  he  had 
saved  from  death,  had,  with  his  own  hands, 
helped  carry  the  clown  into  this  magnifi- 
cent home.  With  the  return  of  conscious- 
ness, Piffle  found  himself  in  such  a  bed  as 
he  had  never  dreamed  of.  He  hardly  felt 
the  pain  in  his  bruised  body,  so  soothing 
was  this  quiet  room.  And  then  he  felt  a 
soft  hand  tenderly  smoothing  his  brow,  and 
looked  up  into  the  deep,  liquid  eyes  of  Mil- 
licent  LeRoy,  Jackie's  sister.  For  days  she 
hardly  left  his  side,  refusing  even  to  permit 
the  nurse  to  do  anything  for  the  injured 
clown  that  she  could  do  herself.  The  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude  from  the  other  mem- 
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fellow — safe?"  the  clown  gasped,  and  sank  back, 
unconscious. 


bers  of  the  family  were  embarrassing  to 
him,  but  Millicent's  unspoken  thoughts, 
beaming  upon  him,  were  like  a  silent  bene- 
diction. It  was  a  new  vision  of  woman- 
hood to  Piffle,  a  revelation  of  sweetness  and 
grace. 

HTHEN,  as  his  strength  returned,  his  man- 
hood awakened  to  a  new  emotion.  In 
the  ministering  angel  he  began  to  see  the 
woman — young,  beautiful,  pulsing  with 
life.  Together  they  passed  swift,  merrv 
hours,  entertaining  little  Jackie.  Out  of 
that  treasure  house  of  joy,  his  old  and  bat- 
tered trunk.  Piffle  produced  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  things  for  the  delectation  of  the 
happy  cripple.  Every  day  was  circus  day 
in  the  LeRoy  home.  But  through  all  this 
play  there  ran.  for  the  clown,  an  under- 
tone of  premonition.  Little  by  little  he 
knew  that  he  had  come  to  love  where  love 
could  mean  nothing  but  renunciation.  And 
now,  he  began  to  understand  that  not 
only  was  it  time  for 
him  to  abandon  this 
wonderful  dream.  but 
that  it  was  best  not  only 
for  himself  but  for  the 
girl  as  well.  Even  sup- 
posing the  unbelievable 
should  happen,  and  Milli- 
cent  should  return  his 
love — what  then?  Sim- 
ply that  two  persons 
would  be  unhappy,  in- 
stead of  one.  Between 
this  magnificent  home 
and  the  sawdust  ring 
there  was  a  great  gulf 
fixed,  and  that  gulf  could 
never  be  bridged.  Assur- 
edly, it  was  time  to  go. 

Piffle  rose  and  went  to 
the  open  window.  The 
parklike  grounds  of  the 
LeRoy  home  were  bathed 
in  moonlight.  Within 
doors  and  without,  every- 
thing was  palatial,  regal. 
"Well,  anyhow."  Piffle 
said  to  himself.  "I've 
known  what  it  is  to  live 
like  a  millionaire  for 
once.  And  so — tomor- 
row— " 

A    figure    loosely    clad 
in    flowing   white,   darted 


The  Clown 
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out  of  the  shadow  of  the  house,  ran 
unsteadilj  across  the  lawn,  into  the  shadow 
of  a  big  tree,  leaned  against  the  trunk, 
then  sank  down  upon  the  grass.  Piffle 
stared  with  a  puzzled  frown.  In  the 
few  seconds  she  had  passed  through  the 
strip  of  moonlight,  he  had  recognized  Mil 
licent.  What  could  be  the  matter?  She 
rose  unsteadily  to  her  feet,  and  darted 
across  to  the  shadow  of  another  tree.  She 
seemed  to  be  run 
ning  awaj  from 
something,  yet  no 
one  was  follow- 
ing. At  least,  she 
wa^  clearly  in 
trouble,  and  thai 
was  all  the  clown 
needed  to  know. 
Silently  descend- 
ing the  stairs,  he 
hid  in  the  shadows 
and  watched.  lie 
did  not  want  to 
intrude,  but  if  she 
needed  him  he 
would  be  ready. 
R  u  n  n  i  n  g  and 
stumbling,  the  girl 
left  the  grounds 
by  a  path  that  led 
to  a  nearby  stream. 
Cautiously,  Piffle 
followed.  He  saw 
her  stand,  hesitat- 
ing a  moment. 
upon  the  bank, 
and  then  with  a 
low.  heart-broken 
cry.  flin^  herself 
into  the  water 
In  an  instant  Piffle 
had  plunged  in 
after  her,  and  was 
carrying  her  back 
to  shore. 

"Don't — oh  don't."  she  moaned. 
"Please — please  let  me  die!  I  must 
die !" 

Bewildered.  Piffle  could  only  murmur 
soothing  words,  and  plead  with  her  not  to 
make  sounds  that  would  attract  others.  At 
length  she  clung  to  him  and  sobbed,  while 
he.  careful  not  to  make  the  slightest  noise. 
carried  her  to  his  room.  There,  when  she 
had  finally  mastered  her  emotion,  she  con- 
fided to  him.  in  broken  gasps  of  confession. 


'Don't, "  Millicenl  moaned, 
die  i 


She    had    loved,    -he    still     loved,    a    \oung 

man  whom  her  father  disliked,  Dick  Ord 
way.  Judge  LeRoy  said  Dick  was  a  spend 
thrift,  had  ii"  serious  aim  in  life.    So  Dick 

had    -one  awaj    to   hunt    his   fortune    in    the 

de-ert  mining  districts,     rhey  hid  lov< 

too  Well  A\\A  w  hen  I  >irk  Went  ;iw;iv  thc\ 
did  nol  know  -what  Millicenl  now  knew. 
And  today  word  had  come  that  I  >ick  had 
died   a   terrible   death   in   the   desert.     So 

there  were  just 
two  alternatives — 
disgrace  or  death. 
"You  see  —  I 
have    no    choice," 

Millicenl     moaned. 

"You  have  saved 
me.  but  only  for 
this  time.  You  have 
tried  to  be  kind. 
but  you  have  only 
made  it  so  much 
harder — don't  you 
understand?" 
T he    c  1  o  w  n 

bowed      his      head. 

What     could     lie 

say.  what  could  he 
do,  to  help  this 
woman  whom  he 
loved,  even  more 
than  he  loved  lit 
tie  children  ? 
There  was  some- 
thirig  he  could  do, 
of  course ;  he  had 
read  of  such 
things  in  books. 
But  it  seemed  pre- 
posterous. Yet  was 
it  worse  than 
death?  Stum- 
blingly  he  made 
bis  offer. 

"I  don't  amount 

"I'm  only  a  clown 

I've  got  no 


Please  let  me  die!  I  must 


to   much."   be  began. 

in  a   circus.      But,    I'm    free. 

one  in  the  world  to  care  for.     If  you'll  let 

me  care  for  you — I  mean — fust  marry  you. 

and  then  go  away.     It  would  be  a  disgrace 

too.    I    know,    but    if    I    wen1"    away    your 

father  would  forgive  you  after  a  while." 

Millicent  stared  at  him,  wide-eved. 
"But  I  can't  ruin  your  life  because  I  have 
ruined  my  own."  she  protested. 

"Hut  it  wouldn't  be  ruining  my  life. 
Because — don't  vou  understand — I — "  and 
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he  hesitated. 

"Yes?" 

"I  love  you  too." 

"You  love  me — enough  to 
marrv  me  and  go  away?" 

"1  love  you — and  I've  got 
to  go  anyhow.  I  was  going 
tomorrow.  It  will  make  me 
happier  to  know  my  love  has 
been  worth  something  to  you. 
Then,  afterwards,  if  there 
should  be  anyone  else,  you 
could  get  a  divorce — " 

"Don't,"  she  commanded. 
"I  love  Dick  still — I  can 
never  love  again.  But  if  1 
should — why  you  are  the 
best  man  in  the  world." 


""THE  next  day  they  took  a 
*  trolley  ride  to  a  nearby 
town,  and  were  married  by  a 
much  startled  justice  of  the 
peace.  Judge  LeRoy's 
daughter  eloping  !  Well,  it 
was  none  of  his  business.  He 
could  not  refuse  to  perform 
the  ceremony.  And  so  Mil- 
licent  LeRoy  became  the 
wife  of  John  Fuller,  better 
known  as  Piffle,  the  Clown. 

With  many  misgivings, 
they  returned  to  the  home  of 
the  bride  to  confess.  Piffle 
expected  the  parents  to  be 
angrv,  and  his  trunks  were 
packed.  But  what  neither 
of  them  expected  was  what 
happened.  Could  they  have 
foreseen,  perhaps  the  girl 
would  have  chosen  death. 

The  judge  looked  at  them  in  astonish- 
ment— then  laughed.  It  was  just  another 
of  the  clown's  inexhaustible  stock  of  jokes. 
But  Millicent  handed  him  the  marriage 
certificate,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  Then  his  astonishment  gave 
way  to  anger.  Yet  he  could  not  forget 
that  this  same  clown  had  saved  his  son 
from  a  terrible  death,  and  remembering 
this,  his  wrath  was  directed  more 
against  his  daughter,  who  could  so  far 
forget  herself,  than  against  the  man.  And 
at  the  end  of  it  all  came  his  stern  com- 
mand. 

"Very  well  then.  You  have  seen  fit  to 
marrv  a  circus  clown.     Then  i*o  with  him. 


He  had  a  son  of  which  he  ivas  not  the 

but  do  not  come  back  pleading  for  a  place 
in  this  home  again.  Never  let  me  see  your 
face  again." 

"But  father — he  wasn't  going  to  take 
me  away." 

"He  wasn't — "  and  the  judge  paused, 
looked  piercingly  at  them,  and  added 
slowly  and  deliberately :  "So  that's  it.  is. 
it?  You  didn't  want  to  marry  him.  but 
you  were  afraid  not  to.  My  God !"  He 
turned  toward  Piffle,  enraged  and  furious. 
"And  this  is  how  you  take  advantage  of 
my  gratitude !  Well,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said.  Our  account  is  balanced. 
Go.  both  of  vou — forever."     And  he  left 


The  (Mown 


J3 


father;  he  was  a  husband  without  a  wife. 

them  walking  out  of  the  room  on  uncertain 
legs,  it  seemed. 

The  months  that  followed  were  weary, 
dragging,  interminable  for  the  unhappy 
bride.  In  place  of  lover,  father,  mother, 
brother,  she  had  only  a  man  whom  she 
had  permitted  to  chain  himself  to  her. 
In  place  of  her  beautiful  home  there  was 
an  endless  series  of  hotels,  mostly  bad. 
even  though  Piffle's  salary  was  large 
enough  to  enable  him  to  procure  the  best 
that  was  to  be  found  in  the  towns  they 
visited.  Not  all  her  husband's  tender 
solicitude  could  banish  her  deep  regrets, 
and  many  a  time  all  that  saved  her  from 


Mill  i  .11  rj  mi:  mil  the  plan 
w  !.i.  li  Piffle  had  interrupted, 
w.is  the  thoughl  of  that  othei 
little  life,  a  link  between  her 
pr<  Miii  and  her  happier  past, 
Hie  season  ended,  the  i  in  us 
went  into  winter  quarters, 
and  the  son  ol  I  >ick  <  >rdwaj 
ami  Millicent  LeRoy  was 
born. 

I  N  spite  of  everj  thing,  the 
1  i  low  n  was  nut  utterly  un 
happy.  True,  he  had  a  son 
^2  of  which  he  was  not  the 
father ;  he  was  a  husband 
without  a  wife.  1  >m  at  least 
it  was  the  highest  expression 
of  his  love  for  all  children 
that  focused  itself  in  his  a! 
I\i  linn  for  little  1  >ick,  and 
while  he  could  not  hope  to 
win  Millicent's  love,  at  least 
he  could  be  near  her,  help 
and  protect  her.  Yet  he 
knew  that  she  never  could  be 
happy  in  the  sort  of  life  he 
had  to  lead,  and  even  her 
joy  in  motherhood  could  not 
keep  her  from  pining  for  her 
own  people. 

Then  the  thought  came  to 
him,  that  a  year  might  have 
caused  the  heart  of  the  judge 
to  soften.     He  must  love  his 
daughter.     Who   could   help 
loving  Millicent?     And  now 
that  Millicent    had    a    baby. 
the   judge   might   be   willing 
to  let  her  bring  his  grandson 
home.     Secretly,  so  as  not  to 
arouse  vain  hopes  the  clown 
once    more    offered    himself    as   a    sacrifice. 
He  wrote  to  Judge  LeRoy.  and  sent  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  mother  and  child. 

"Just  let  her  come  home  with  the  baby," 
he  pleaded.  "She  loves  you  more  than  she 
ever  can  love  me.  It  is  for  her  own  good, 
and  the  good  of  your  grandson,  and  I  am 
willing  to  give  them  up.  Don't  think  I  am 
trying  to  get  out  of  my  responsibilities — 
but  I  don't  want  them  to  suffer  for  my 
selfishness." 

"For  my  selfishness!"  He  wrote  it  with 
all  the  innocence  and  sincerity  of  his  sim- 
ple heart,  and  because  he  was  sincere  his 
letter    touched   the  stern   father's   heart. 
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At  last  the  clown  crept  away  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  boy  to  take  a  train  somewhere  —  anywhere  - 

back  to  the  Big  Top. 


"I  am  coming  to  bring  you  all  home 
with  me,"  he  telegraphed. 

L'<'R  six  years  the  lives  of  all  of  them 
*■  glowed  with  a  golden  radiance.  Not 
theirs  the  ecstatic  joy  of  a  perfect  marriage, 
for  Piffle  never  abated  his  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  man  his  wife  had  never 
ceased  to  love.  Yet  they  were  happw  and 
their    happiness    centered    about    the    boy. 

"But  I  can't  do  anything  outside  of  a 
circus,"  the  clown  protested. 

"Nonsense,"  the  judge  replied,  and  set 
about  to  prove  it. 

In  a  short  time,  much  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  found  himself  installed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  in  a  big  financial  institution 
controlled  by  Judge  LeRov,  and  to  his  still 
greater  astonishment  realized  that  he  was 
making  good.  But  his  heart  was  never  in 
the  work. 

From  time  to  time  he  would  meet  a  soft, 
wistful  glance  from  Millicent.  and  he 
never    abandoned    hope    that    this    woman. 


whose  lips  he  had  not  even  touched,  might 
one    day    voluntarily    come    to    his    arms. 

Then,  walking  alone  one  day  in  the 
park,  Millicent  came  face  to  face  with  Dick 
Ordway — not  the  gay.  careless  Dick  of 
seven  years  ago.  but  a  bronzed,  rugged 
man.  the  same  in  feature,  but  with  mag- 
nificent strength  showing  itself  in  his  face 
and  his  swinging  stride.  Dizzily.  Milli- 
cent sank  upon  a  bench.  Ordwav  bowed 
gravely  and  was  about  to  pass  on.  But  the 
wife  of  the  clown  had  not  been  true  to  her 
first  love  all  these  years  to  let  him  pa--  - 
easilv  out  of  her  life  again.  Her  heart 
■ruled  and  would  not  be  denied. 

"Dick !"  she  cried. 

He    turned,   hesitated,    and    took   a    seat 
beside  her. 

"They  said  you  were  dead."  she  gasped. 

1    know,"    he   replied.    still    grave    and 

aloof.     "You  married  a  few  weeks  later." 

"But    Dick,    don't    vou   understand?      I 
had  to." 

"You  had  to?" 


The  Clown 


J5 


Militant  explained  to   the  bewildered  lad  that  he  had  lost  one  father  but  soon  would  have 

another. 


Looking  into  his  eyes  steadily,  she  told 
him  the  whole  story — of  her  attempted 
suicide,  of  Piffle's  sacrifice,  of  those  awful 
months  with  the  circus,  of  the  birth  of  the 
boy — "our  boy.  Dick" — and  the  return. 
Parts  of  the  tale  were  hard  for  the  man 
to  believe,  and  yet  he  could  not  look  into 
-     eyes  and  doubt. 

"  riie  poor  devil — how  he  must  love 
you  !"  Ordway  explained. 

"Dick.  I  say  it  in  all  reverence,  but  if 
God  were  a  man.  I  often  think  he  would 
be  just  like  John  Fuller." 

"And  yet  you  did  not  love  him." 

"I  have  wanted  to — oh.  how  I  have 
wanted  to.  If  you  had  really  been  dead, 
I  am  quite  sure  I  should  have.  But  some- 
how, way  down  in  my  heart.  I  must  have 
known  all  the  time  that  you  were  alive,  and 
coming  back,  and  I  just  couldn't  Dick — I 
just  couldn't." 

"And  now  I  have  come  back — seven 
years  too  late." 

Millicent  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 


"What  are  we  to  do?"  she  moaned.  "I 
love  you  so !" 

"Don't,"  he  pleaded. 

"Of  course,  I  must  tell  him  I  have  seen 
you." 

"No.  It  will  only  make  him  more  un- 
happy. I  must  go  away  again.  I  struck 
it  rich  out  there  in  the  desert,  and  hurried 
back  to  bring  the  news  to  you.  But  I  heard 
of  vour  marriage  and  went  away.  I  saw 
no  one  I  knew.  I  buried  myself  in  the 
mine,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  sold  out.  I 
thought  you  had  gone  for  good,  and  never 
expected  to  see  you.  Now  it's  back  to  the 
desert  for  me — to  try  to  forget  once  more. 
I  almost  thought  I  had." 

"No,  no.  no  !     I  can't  let  you  go  again." 

"But  I  can't  bear  to  stay  here,  to  see  you, 
and  not  to  have  you  for  my  own." 

"Anyway,  don't  go  yet  a  while — please." 

"The  longer  I  stay  the  harder  it  will  be 
for  us  both." 

"But  not  for  a  few  days.  Don't  you 
want  to  see  our  boy?     He's  a  darling  boy, 
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Dick.  And  do  you  know  we  named  him  for 
you."v 

Ordway  brushed  something  from  his 
face. 

"Very  well,"  he  said  huskily.  "I  will 
stay  a  few  days,  and  see  the  boy.  My  God, 
how  hard  it  is  going  to  be  to  go  !" 

""THAT  evening,  when  John  Fuller  re- 
■*•  turned  to  his  home,  he  saw  a  light  in 
his  wife's  eves  he  never  had  seen  before. 
She  was  crushing  the  boy  to  her  breast  and 
crooning  over  him.  Her  face  was  il- 
lumined, and  yet  as  she  looked  at  her  hus- 
band a  shadow  passed  over  it.  Drawing 
a  deep  breath,  she  set  Dick  down  and  told 
him  to  run  to  his  nurse,  for  she  wanted  to 
talk  to  Daddy.  Gently  she  led  Piffle  to 
the  little  den  where  they  had  passed  so 
many  lyric  hours. 

"Something  has  happened.  John."  she 
began.  "Something  wonderful — and  ter- 
rible." 

He  looked  at  her   questioningly. 

"Dick  Ordway  has  come  back." 

There  was  no  need  to  say  more.  She 
knew-  he  understood  what  that  meant. 
They  sat  in  silence  for  a  long  time.  The 
man  was  stunned  ;  his  mind  would  not 
grasp  it. 

"He  isn't  dead?" 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  asking  the 
foolish,  banal  question  broke  the  spell, 
and  Piffle  laughed,  a  hard,  metallic,  grat- 
ing laugh.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  bitter- 
ness that  this  woman  he  had  made  his  wife 
and  given  her  freedom  had  ever  seen  in 
him. 

"This  world  is  a  hell  of  a  place."  the 
man  began,  almost  in  a  snarl.  "God  lures 
you  up  to  the  gate  of  heaven,  and  then 
slams  it  in  your  face.  Hell's  better.  You 
don't    expect   anything." 

"John !" 

Her  voice  only  intensified  his  sense  of 
tragedy. 

"Oh.  what's  the  use?"  he  went  on.  "I 
never  did  amount  to  anything,  and  every- 
body knew  it.  When  I  was  a  kid  I  was 
kicked  all  over  the  place,  and  I  guess 
that's  all  I  was  meant  for — a  human  foot- 
ball.    And  now — " 

There  was  a  rush  of  little  feet,  a  little 
bump  against  the  door,  a  fumbling  with 
the  knob,  and  Dick  ran  in,  flinging  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  clown. 

"Daddy."  he  said  reproachfully.     "You 


■sed    me    hello    when    you    came 


Piffle 

and 

drew 


never    ki> 
home." 

With  a  hoarse  sound  in  his  throat, 
gathered     the     boy     into     his     arms, 
sobbed    brokenly,    while    the    child 
back  and  looked  at  him  in  wonder. 

"What's  Daddy  crying  about?"  he  de- 
manded of  his  mother,  only  to  find  that 
she  was  weeping  too. 

"What's  everybody  crying  about?"  he 
asked  again,  his  own  voice  quivering. 

Piffle  pulled  himself  together  with  a 
supreme  effort. 

"It's  all  right.  Kiddie."  he  said. 
"Daddy's  got  to  go  away  for  a  long  time. 
and  he's  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you." 

"I'd  give  anything  in  this  world.  John. 
if — "  Millicent  began,  and  paused.  "But 
I  can't  help  it." 

'It's  all  right:  don't  worry  about  me. 
I'll  be  all  right."  and  with  steady  tread 
Piffle  made  his  way  to  the  attic  and  began 
packing  his  old  battered  trunks. 

The  hardest  thing  was  saying  goodbye 
to  the  boy.  Millicent.  after  all.  he  was  not 
giving  up.  She  never  had  been  his.-  But 
Dick  he  had  come  to  look  upon  as  his  own 
son.  and  loved  him  as  few  fathers  love  their 
children.  But  at  last  the  long  agony  of 
that  evening  was  over,  and  the  clown  crept 
away  from  the  side  of  the  sleeping  boy  to 
take  a  train  somewhere — anywhere — back 
to  the  Big  Top.  And  next  morning  Milli- 
cent explained  as  well  as  she  knew  how.  to 
the  bewildered  lad.  that  he  had  lost  one 
father,  but  soon  would  have  another. 

IX  the  dressing  room  of  the  Big  Top. 
*■  Piffle  sat  looking  at  a  picture  of  a  woman 
holding  a  baby  in  her  arms.  It  was  the  one 
which  had  won  over  the  judge,  years  be- 
fore. And  now  he  had  just  received  notice 
of  a  suit  for  divorce,  begun  by  Millicent  on 
the  ground  of  desertion.  Well,  that  was  all 
in  the  past  now,  and  at  least.  Piffle  mused. 
it  was  doubtful  if  divorce  papers  ever  had 
been  accompanied  by  such  a  letter  from  the 
plaintiff  to  the  defendant  as  he  had  just 
finished  reading.  Rollo,  the  Strong  Man, 
knew  something  of  the  story,  though  not  by 
anv  means  all  of  it.  and  came  to  Piffle's 
side. 

"Lonesome?"  he  asked,  pointing  to  the 
photograph. 

"Lonesome!"  the  clown  exclaimed. 
"Lonesome !  Why,  all  the  kids  in  the 
world  belong  to  me!" 
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Seena  Owen's  mirror  critically  observes  the  work  of  a  stick  of  grease  paint. 
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The  shy  Lady  Kaufman  —  tour  limes. 


\  I  I  Rl  Ol  O  >PPI  R 
II  \ik.  Ml  5I(  .  \i<  >i  in 
I  \\  5    \ \ I >    I  1 1 1  R l > 

>E  G  R  E I     SHYNESS 


Ethel, 
Lady 
Kaufman 


THE  Kaufmans  —  Joseph,  the  Famous  Players'  director;  and  Ethel  Clayton,  his  wife  —  live  in  an  apartment 
on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City.  That's  the  reason  the  Hudson  river  came  down  to  flow  under  the 
Dnve — so  that  it  could  look  up  and  see  Mrs.  Kaufman  occasionally.  It  does  that  every  spring;  she 
blushes,  and  the  ice  melts. 

"This,"  said  the  editor,  handing  a  bunch  of  photographs  to  the  art  director,  "is  to  be  an  illumination  of 
the  Kaufmans  at  home." 

The  art  director  began  fussing  with  the  pictures. 

"No  mere  husband,  whatever  his  fame  or  accomplishments,"  said  he,  "should  be  allowed  to  muss  up 
such  an  exquisite  feminine  setting.  Blow  your  cornet  for  Mr.  Kaufman  in  'Shadow  Stage'  as  you  will  —  he's 
not  going  to  get  in  here  I" 

So  that's  why  you  behold  only  the  Kaufman  controlling  interest  on  these  pages. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  see  Mrs.  Kaufman  under  any  other  conditions.  She  is  not  at  all  bashful 
before  a  camera,  but  in  real  life  she's  'he  shyest  schoolgirl  who  ever  stammered  "Thank  you!"  when  some 
two-hundred  pounder  stepped  on  her  toe. 

Her  thick  silk-skeins  of  hair  are  ihe  only  copper  strands  in  the  world  which  refuse  to  tarnish.  The  cop- 
per trust  is  said  to  have  offered  her  a  million  for  the  secret. 

She  has  two  cars — a  limousine  and  a  roadster — and  she  drives  them  both  very  well  through  New 
York's   streets. 

She  is  probably  the  most  accomplished  musician  among  all  the  camera's  women,  being  a  piano  virtuoso  of 
extraordinary  technique  and  unusual  repertoire. 

Plays  of  domesticity  are  her  favorite  dramas  for  acting. 
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How  wonderful  a  death 
That  little  finger  has  teen  ^iven5 
It  wears  a  shroud  or  perfumed  breath 
^|>  [     "While  heine  titten  into  heaven ! 

K  7^ 


Breakfast,  a  mirror,  correspondence,  roses  and  Ethel  Clayton. 
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Eleven  Girls 
Waiting  for  the  Train! 


THEY  ARE  "BEAUTY  AND  BRAINS"  CON  1 1  51 
WINNERS;  AND  THERE'S  SOMETHING  HERI 
TOO  ABOUT  1 0.000  OTHER  GIRLS  WHO  IK'll  D 
TO  WIN  BUT  WERE  NOT  SMII  I  D  ON  BY  I  All 


Till  R.E  are  todaj  eleven  tremendously 
happ)  girls  in  the  I  nited  States  and 
Canada. 

They  are  the  winners  of  the  "Beauty  and 
Brains"  Contest  inaugurated  and  conducted 
b'j  Photopi  o  Magazini  and  the  World 
Film  Corporation.  They  were  chosen  by 
Miss  Lillian  Russell  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Hoard  of  Judges  as  combinin 
among  the  mure  than  ten  thousand  en- 
trants in  the  Contest — the  maximum  of 
"camera  beauty"  and  aptness. 

We  think  you  will  agree  with  the  )\\< 
that   the}'  are  real   American  beauties. 

Within  m.\  weeks  of  the  appearance  on 
the  news-stands  of  this  (August)  number 
>f  PHOTOPJ  w  M  ac a/ink  July  1.  the  eleven 
lovely  victors  will  be  on  their  way  to  New- 
York  City  and  the  Fort  Lee  (N.J.)  studios 
of  the  World  Film  Corporation  to  stand 
the  test  which  is  to  determine  their  fitness 
to  become  moving  picture  actresses  and 
eventual   stars  of   the  screen. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  plans  for  the 
trip  are  approaching  completion.  Exact 
information  about  how  to  proceed  to  New- 
York  from  their  widely  separated  homes 
will  be  communicated  by  letter  to  the  win- 
ners well  in  advance  of  the  date  of  their  de- 
parture, and  proper  traveling  funds  will 
be  sent  them.  All  of  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  will  be  defrayed  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Contest.  Entertainment  of  the  victori- 
ous eleven  in  Xew  York  City  and  its  en- 
virons will  be  on  a  generous  and  pleasing 
scale.  The  chaperon-in-chief  appointed  to 
to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  vounsj 
women  during  their  stay  in  the  East  is 
writing  to  each  of  the  eleven  instructions 
about  clothing  to  bring. 

PWO   distinctively  human  characteristics 
stand  out  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Con- 
test— the  generous  spirit  of  losers  and  the 
bitter  spirit  of  losers.     From  a  great  num- 
ber of  letters  received  bv  Photoplay  Mag- 


\. "i\i-  from  those  who  did  not  win  in  the 
Contest,  the  following  brief  extracted  sen- 
tences are  of  real  interest,  because  they  in 
dicate  how  one  person  and  another  takes 
defeat.  Also  of  interest  are  the  excerpts 
from  letters  of  appreciation  sent  by  the 
winners  of   the   Contest. 


holly  Morris.  Jacksonville.  Te\. —  There 
is  that  within  me  which  urges  me  on,  and 
though  1  was  not  successful  in  the  final 
elimination.  I  feel  that  there  must  be  some 
way  for  me  yet. 


Minor  B.  Metcalfe.  Princeton,  Kv. — I 
am  one  of  the  many  disappointed  girls  who 
failed  in  the  Contest,  but  I  intend  to  try 
every  way  possible  to  get  a  start  in  the 
film  world.  I  think  the  winners  are  beau- 
tiful and   1   wish  for  each  all  success. 


Claire  Lois  Butler  Lee.  Wichita,  Kansas. 
—  I  am  delighted  to  learn  I  have  been 
chosen  as  one  of  the  winners!  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  letter  congratulating 
me.  If  __  sincere  efforts  and  earnest  en- 
deavors will  avail.  I  am  certain  I  have  at 
least  these  to  offer  towards  becoming  a  suc- 
cess. 


Frank  Eleanor  Clark.  Oshkosh,  Wis. — 
I  am  disappointed — but  after  seeing  the 
portrait  of  Miss  Claire  Lois  Butler  Lee.  i 
knew-  I  had  absolutely  no  chance  to  com- 
pete with  her  in  my  division.  I  wish  th 
girls  every  success,  and  only  hope  that 
some  'dav  I  will  win  in  some  conte.  t. 


Pearl  A.  Kleine.  Indianapolis.  Ind. — 
Have  experienced  many  a  failure  in  life, 
so  am  schooled  to  getting  up,  smiling,  and 
going  on. 


Edith    von    Bielenberg,    Ames.    Iowa, — 
I    have    met    hundreds    of    beautiful    girl 
in   the   I  nited   States   in  my   visit   as   Xa- 


fl 
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tional    Secretary    of    my    Sorority,    also    I 
have  traveled  abroad,  and  1  can  sincerely 

say   that    I   approve   of   the   judges'   selec- 
tion. 


Fortune's  favored  eleven, 
from   being   discouraged. 


But   I   am   far 


Mary  Denny,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — 
While  i  admit  with  much  regret  that  I 
wasn't  one  of  the 
eleven  winners,  I 
want  to  congratulate 
those    who   won. 


Maxine  Shepard,  Norfolk,  Neb. — I  am 
the  little  girl,  live  years  old,  who  was 
(  hosen  among  the  last  hundred  in  "Beauty 
and  Brains"  Contest.  The  young  ladies 
who  were  selected  are 


Vivian  Suckling. 
Winnipeg,  Canada. — 
I  cannot  tell  you  how- 
delighted  I  am  to  be 
one  of  the  winners. 
I  realize  the  value  of 
this  great  opportunity 
and  am  determined  to 
make  °;ood. 


Lucille  Zintheo, 
Spokane,  Wash. — Al- 
though I  entered  the 
"Beauty  and  Brains" 
Contest  with  great 
hopes  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  winning,  it 
hardlv  seemed  pos- 
sible that  such  good 
fortune  could  come 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  never  express 
to  you  what  happi- 
ness my  winning 
brought  me.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  there 
shall  never  be  the 
slightest  regret  on  the 
part  of  Photoplay 
Magazine  and  the 
World  Film  Corpora- 
tion that  they  have 
chosen  me  out  of  so 
if  any  thousands  of 
(  ontestants. 


To  Those  Who  Did 
Not  Win 


A   BIG  part  of  life  consists  of  not  win- 
ning   things    gone    after ;    and    very 
often  the  spirit  in  which  we  lose  is  more 
important  than  the  race  we  ran.     Bitter- 
ness in  disappointment  helps  none  of   us 
to  try  again.     The  thing  we  have  decided 
is  worth  trying  for  hard  ought  to  be  worth 
trying  for  twice.     The  experience    gained 
in  the  first  attempt  is  just  so  much  equip- 
ment for  a  second  attempt  if  the  earnest- 
ness to  succeed  sooner  or  later  is  there. 
Thousands  of  entrants   in  the   "Beauty 
and    Brains"    Contest    in    the    forty-eight 
states  of  the  United  States  and  the  twelve 
provinces    of    the    Dominion    of    Canada 
read    a    disappointment    in    the    pages    of 
July  Photoplay  Magazine  in  that  they 
were  not  winners.     That  is  the  one  un- 
happiness  which  must  attach  to  every  big 
Contest — that   only   a    few   can  win ;    and 
Photoplay    Magazine    and    the    World 
Film    Corporation    take    this    opportunity 
to    tell    the    non-winners    that    the    con- 
ductors    of     the     Contest     share     whole- 
heartedly with  "those  outside  the  eleven" 
the  disappointments  that  came  at  the  end 
of  the  race.    We  wish  that  all  could  have 
won ;  but  too  we  are  sure  that  all,  losers 
as    well    as    winners,    are    richer    for    the 
competition   experience,   which   cost   them 
nothing  in  money  beyond  postage  and  the 
taking   of   photographs,   and   perhaps   lias 
given  to  their  ambition  a  stimulus  which 
will  help  them  to  eventual  success. 

The  whole  world  loves  a  good  loser. 
Maybe  that's  because  some  of  today's 
biggest  winners  were  yesterday's  gamest 
losers. 


certainly  beautiful. 


"Little  Dot"  Clay- 
ton, Cleveland.  O. 
—  N  o  wonder  I 
wouldn't  be  chosen 
with  a  "map"  like- 
mine.  Oh  well,  we 
can't  all  be  good- 
looking. 


Ruby  Rush.  Colum- 
bus, O. — I  did  not 
expect  to  be  one  oi 
the  lucky  girls,  espe- 
cially as  the  pictures 
I  had  to  send  were 
no  good.  But  I  have 
a  firm  determination 
to  trv. 


Clara  M.Kroeckel. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. — 
I  don't  begrudge  my 
eleven  lucky  sister 
winners,  because  I 
know  that  they  are 
experiencing  the  hap- 
piest and  greatest 
moments  of  their 
lives. 


irace  lohnson,  Los 
Angeles,"    Calif.— Well— I      don't      care. 
Didn't  want  to  ivin  anyway.      Doesn't  that 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  your  head! 


Jacqueline  Mason. 
Flkins.  W.  Va. — I 
regret  very  much  to 
know  that  I  am  left 

behind.  Mine  was  a 
terrible  disappoint- 
ment when  I  learned 
I  had  lost  all  that 
was  going  to  be  so 
wonderful  to  me.  after  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  enter  the  final  elimination  one 
hundred.  I  greatly  admire  the  eleven  for- 
tunate ones.     May  they  have  success. 


Stella  M.  Henenthal,  Fast  St.  Louis.  111. 
—  I,  like  hundreds  of  eager  girls,  was  not  a 
little  disappointed,  and  I  might  honestly 
add  that  I   looked  with  envy  upon  Dame 


Peggy     Bloom.     Orlando.     Fla. — I     was 
surely    delighted    to    learn    of    the    success 
(Continued  on  page  162) 


Wi(/red  Buckland,  art  iliin!,i>  oi  Lasky't 
going  over  a  »<  «■  "story.  " 


HEY  there,  Jack!  A  rich  man's  par- 
lor on  the  back  stage!" 
That  was  the  old  way.  The  di- 
rector told  the  property  man  what  sort  of 
set  he  wanted.  In  fifteen  minutes  he  had 
it,  ready  for  one  scene,  or  ten.  if  the  scenario 
called  for  that  many.  It  was  all  there;  the 
painted  walls,  the  much  abused  grand  piano, 
a  rlock  of  fur  rugs  lor  the  actors  to  wade 
through;  gilded  stiff  back  chairs  niftily 
scattered  about  for  the  extra  girls  to  stum 
ble  over  ;  a  massive  deep-seated,  be-velveted 
arm  chair  for  the  mahster  :  a  gaudy  elec- 
trolier, etc. 

Or,  if  the  director  had  urgent  need  of  a 
"poor  man's  kitchen."  it  was  there  in  a 
jiffy-:  sink,  range  of  1882  model,  plaster- 
off-the-wall,  etc. 

Simple  elegance  was  unknown  in  the 
homes  of  the  movie  rich  ;  the  domicile  of  the 
movie  poor  reeked  of  anarchv-inspiring 
poverty. 

But  that  was  before  the  days  of  the  art 
director,  known  also  as  the  technical  di- 
rector. And  it  wasn't  so  long  ago  either, 
as  the  art  director  is  so  new  that  in  a  num 


'    The 
Art  Director 


SOMETIMES  HE  IS  ALSO  THE 
TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR  AND 
HE    HAS    SOME   SITUATION 


By  Alfred  A.  Cohn 


her  of  well  known  studios  there  is  no  sus- 
picion of  such  a  personage  about  the  "lot." 
Watch  the  pictures  carefully  and  you  can 
see  the  hand  of  an  artist  in  the  building  of 
many  photoplays  ;  and  note  the  lack  of  it  in 
others.  Or  perhaps,  you  have  done  so 
already,  without  intent  to  be  critical. 

In  the  studios  where  there  is  no  such 
official,  everything  is  left  to  the  director  of 
the  photoplay.  Many  directors  are  excel- 
lent technicians.     But — 

It  betrays  no  confidence  to  state  in  this 
public  manner  that  not  all  directors  have 
firsthand,  ocular  evidence  as  to  the  ap- 
purtenances and  other  innards  of  the  abode 
of  a  railroad  magnate,  or  merchant  prince. 

Why,  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  some 
of  them  even  are  in  blackest  ignorance  as 
to  the  feminine  fashions  of  1864,  the  mascu- 
line stvles  of   1848,  the  brand  of  fire-arms 
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used  in  the  late  seventies  or  the  sort  of 
clothes  worn  by  the  men  of  the  Vigilante 
period.  It  will  undoubtedly  stagger  your 
mentality  to  learn  that  some  of  these  di- 
rectors know  no  more  about  Renaissance 
architecture    than  they   do   about   the   neo- 


All  of  which 
is  the  reason  for 
the  technical,  or 
art  director. 

He  is  the  wise 
guy  of  the  stu- 


classic  style  of  art  of  the  Reformation 
period.  If  asked  about  the  latter  they  would 
perhaps  think  it  had  some  relation  to  the 
latest  invasion  of  their  town  by  Billy 
Sunday. 


dio.  There  may  be  some  tilings  he 
doesn't  know,  but  he  does  know 
how  to  hnd  them  out.  He  knows 
in  iust  what  section  of  the  public 
library  is  hidden  the  fashion  plates 
of  23  B.  C.  or  1871  A.  R  :  wood 
prints  showing  the  coiffures  in 
vogue  back  in  Elizabethan  days  : 
inside  information  on  the  sort  of 
negligee  Camille  would  have  worn 
had  she  been  a  sure-enough  per- 
son ;  the  actual  dope  on  the  kind 
of  ice  skates  Anne  Boleyn  wore 
before  she  lost  her  head  ;  the  brand 
of  cigarets  smoked  by  Julius  Caesar ;  the 
breed  of  bull  which  Carmen  slew  or  threw 
— if  she  did — and  all  sorts  of  things  the 
average  director  wots  not  of.  as  the  earlier 
poets  used  to  say. 


The  Art  Direct 


•tor 


.4  Vitagmph 

set   in    the 

making   tin 
Charles    Chap- 
man's   direction. 


Hugh  Ford,  artistic 

executive  of  Famous 

PI  a  vers. 


Summarized  briefly,  the  technical  director  is  a  well 
read  and  much  traveled  gentleman,  who  lias  broken 
bread  in  the  poor  man's  hovel,  and  wine  glasses  in  the 
rich  man's  palace.  He  knows  the  difference  between  a 
butler's  garb  and  a  drum-major's  uniform;  between  a 
Corot  and  a  chromo.  He  would  never  put  pigskin  put- 
tees on  Napoleon,  or  Mary  Janes  on  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Nowadays,  when  a  scenario  calls  for  a  rich  man's 
drawing  room,  the  technical  director  finds  out  from 
reading  the  script  what  sort  of  rich  man  the  rich  man 
is.  If  he  is  a  raw  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  the  rich — made 
it  in  copper,  or  "war  brides."  or  stole  it  from  the  credu- 
lous— tlie  set  partakes  of  garishness.  If  he  is  one  of 
"our  be-^t  old  families" — vanderbiltesque,  as  it  were  — 
die  set  calls  for  "quiet  elegance."  Whereupon  blue 
prints  are  made  of  the  set,  showing  every  detail  that 
is  to  be  photographed,  the  master  carpenter  called  into 
conference,  and  eventually  the  set  is  correctly  built.  The 
director  in  charge  of  the  photoplay  is  usually  present 
at  these  conferences  and  assists  in  planning  the  set,  but 
the  art  director's  technical  knowledge  and  good  taste- 
are  relied  upon  in  the  matter  of  furniture  and  deco- 
rations. 

Many  photoplay  directors  are  quite  capable  of  plan- 
ning their  own  sets,  and  many  of  them  do  so  in  studios 
where  the  art  director  has  not  as  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance, but  turning  over  the  art  details  to  the  technician, 
gives  the  play  director  more  time  to  devote  to  the  play 
itself.  If  he  is  doubtful  as  to  a  detail  in  costume  or 
scene,  a  word  to  the  technician  or  the  research  bureau 
saves  him  the  time  required  for  that  work. 
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The  duties  of  the  art  director  vary  in  the 
different  studios,  but  the  end  sought  is  the 
same — better  picture  quality.  In  one  of  the 
largest  studios  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  art 
director's  chief  function  is  to  view  the  sets 
after  they  have  been  dressed.  He  is 
equipped  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  picture 
conditions ;  knows  what  the  camera  will  do 
and  what  it  will  not,  and  is  an  expert  on 
color  values  as  translated  into  the  black 
and  white  of  the  screen.  The  artistic  qual- 
ity of  the  pictures  from  this  studio  has  im- 
proved manyfold  since  the  art  director  came 
on  the  job. 

Another  Coast  studio,  the  product  of 
which  ranks  well  above  the  average,  has  in 
addition  to  an  art  director,  a  technical  di- 
rector, and  easily  accessible  to  both  is  a  well 
organized  research  department.  At  this 
studio,  the  art  director  plans  every  interior 
set  that  is  used  in  every  photoplay,  relying 
upon  the  interior  decorator  for  the  color 
scheme,  but  attending  personally  to  every 
piece  of  furniture,  every  drape  and  every 
picture  or  ornament.  He  has  studied  the 
script  carefully  and  he  knows  the  character 
of  the  people  who  occupy  the  house.  So 
he  makes  it  fit  them. 

The  research  department  puts  in  many 
busy  days  and  nights  when  a  foreign  or 
costume  play  is  in  prospect ;  and  libraries 
are  ravished  for  illustrations  and  authentic 
descriptions  of  the  properties  required.  Few 
producing  companies  indulge  in  costume 
plays  these  days ;  but  those  which  do,  aim 
to  be  accurate  in  every  essential. 

if  Chinatown  scenes  are  to  be  shown,  a 
Chinese  expert  is  called  in  and  he  sees  to 
it  that  each  laundry,  tea-house  or  store  has 
the  proper  sign  over  the  entrance,  so  that 
no  Chinese  viewing  the  finished  photoplay 
could  find  aught  to  criticise. 

Irvin  Cobb,  the  noted  writer  and  war 
correspondent,  once  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lasky 
studio  in  Los  Angeles,  just  in  time  to  save  it 
from  a  faux  pas.  which  probably  would  not 
have  been  noticed  by  one  person  in  a  thou- 
sand, but  which  would  have  been  a  source 
of  humiliation  to  the  director.  German 
soldiers  were  appearing  in  a  Belgian  photo- 
play and  some  of  them  were  permitted  to 
wear  their  coats  unbuttoned  to  add  a  sort  of 
comfortable  touch  to  the  scene. 

Mr.  Cobb,  fresh  from  the  war  zone,  ex- 
pressed his  horror  at  witnessing  such  un- 
heard-of negligence.  "It  isn't  done,  you 
know,"  explained  Mr.  Cobb,  so  the  camera 


was  halted  until  the  blouses  were  tightly 
buttoned.  This  writer  also  came  just  in 
time  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the  manner  of 
wearing  the  well  known  Iron  Cross,  so  that 
when  the  director  finally  gave  the  word  to 
"shoot,"  everything  was  as  it  should  be. 
The  technical  director  would  have  been  re- 
sponsible had  it  not  been. 

The  art  authority  at  the  Lasky  studio  is 
Wilfred  Buckland.  who  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  new  pro- 
fession. The  closest  possible  attention  to 
detail  is  observed  at  the  Lasky  plan1 
rlose  in  fact  that  technical  "breaks"  are 
almost  entirely  precluded. 

Mr.  Buckland  tells  an  interesting  little 
story  of  the  filming  of  "The  Unknown." 
Lou-Tellegen's  initial  film  vehicle.  "One  of 
the  scenes  was  a  street  in  a  little  Algerian 
town  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
When  it  had  been  completed,  an  Algerian 
merchant  in  Los  Angeles  was  summoned 
and  he  passed  it  as  absolutely  correct.  But 
the  art  director  was  not  satisfied.  He  felt 
that  there  was  something  wrong  but  could 
not  detect  it.  Finally,  after  studying  the 
set  for  several  hours  and  from  every  angle, 
he  found  the  flaw.  It  was  too  new.  The 
atmosphere  of  an  old  city  was  lacking. 
There  were  no  stains  on  the  walls  caused 
by  the  shoulders  of  countless  thousands  rub- 
bing against  them.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  the  doorsteps  of  the  buildings 
were  not  sufficiently  worn. 

So  a  corps  of  workmen  was  set  to  work 
rubbing  the  walls  along  the  street  until  each 
had  a  well  worn,  smoothly  polished  line 
shoulder  high  :  and  the  too-new  steps  were 
replaced  by  older  ones. 

With  four  or  five  productions  on  his 
hands  simultaneously,  the  art  director's  job 
is  no  sinecure.  He  is  the  court  of  last  re- 
sort in  the  matter  of  sets  and  appurtenances, 
and  if  he  errs,  he  must  shoulder  the  blame 
'  alone. 

The  same  discriminating  public  which  is 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  art  and  tech- 
nical directors  is  the  bete  noir  of  those 
officials,  for  technical  flaws  are  quickly  dis- 
covered by  the  "outsiders"  and  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  fans  do  not  hesitate  about 
writing  the  producer  to  "set  him  right." 
Then  the  art  director  hears  from  the  "big 
boss." 

No    producing    company    devotes    itself 
more  assiduously  to  correctness  of  detail  in 
(Continued  on  page  I//) 


A  French  $1  rl,  a  pair  of  Malum  noblemen,  an  Ameri- 
can boy  and  a  Russian  treaty  whirl  togethei  In  a 
maelstrom  of  passion  and  adventure.    And.it  List  .  .  ? 


From  babyhood  Beatriz 

was    told    that   her  life 

should  mingle  only  with 

a  nobleman's. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  DARED 

By  Clarie  Marchand 

Produced  by  the  California  Motion  Pictures  Corporation* 


I  HAVE  always  believed  the  sturdy  little 
Princess  Beatriz,  of  the  House  of  Ro- 
han, with  her  deep  chest  and  black  hair 
and  sensuous  month,  to  be  of  Italian  blood. 
She  lias  a  voice  like  the  upper  strings  of  a 
steel  harp — you  must  have  heard  it.  in  the 
finale  of  "Caro  Nome"  in  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples:  pianissimo,  trilling  on  E  in  all 
as  she  cried  to  Gaaltier  Malde — verissimo. 
no  French  woman  has  a  voice  like  that! 

However:  you  have  asked  me  to  tell  you. 
in  a  few  words,  of  Beatriz'  extraordinary 

*  Photoplay  adapted  from  the 


romance.  I  wish  yon  had  given  me  the 
pages  n|"  a  novel,  and  SIgnor  D'Annunzio 
to  help  me.  It  is  rwt  a  mere  story:  it  is  a 
libretto  for  the  early  Verdi. 

Xot  much  could  have  happened  to  the 
little  Beatriz  before  her  conquest  of  Rome. 
Like  a  flower  in  a  quiet  field,  she  grew 
under  a  sunny  sky.  strong  in  stalk,  beauti- 
ful in  contour,  with  a  face  like  the  blos- 
soms that  stare  from  the  cliffs  of  Capri. 
1  >espitc  the  Bourbon  blood  that  flows 
through  the  Rohan  veins  I  think  an  an- 
novel  by  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson. 
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cestor  of  Beatrix  must  have  stealthily 
crossed  the  Mediterranean  to  mingle  Tus- 
can fervor  with  south  France  aristocracy. 
So  it  was  natural  that  the  call  of  expression 
should  lure  her  to  Milan  for  study;  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  speak  more  perfect 
Italian  than  any  Sighorijia  from  Firenze ; 
it  was  natural  that.//  Conte  Maximilio 
Gas  parr  o — Italian  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs — should  love  her;  and  it  seems 
natural,  too,  that  she — not  in  love — should 
accept  him.  You  see,  the  Bourbon  blood  in 
Republican  France  is  like  old  wine  of  a 
vintage  that  can  never  come  again.  From 
babyhood  Beatriz  was  told  that  her  blood 
was  noble,  and  that  her  life  should  mingle 
only  with  a  nobleman's.  The  Count  of 
Gasparro  was  young,  handsome  if  you  are 
not  over-particular,  and  his  people  were 
the  most  exalted  patricians  in  Rome. 

Then  came  her  supreme  triumph — and 
Noel  Brent. 

I  believe  the  role*  was  Tosca  ;  you  see, 
her  earlier  style  wras  changing.  The  leg- 
giero  perfection  of  her  girlish  voice  was 
giving  place  to  the  lyric-dramatic  note  of 
womanhood.  The  little  Beatriz'  blood  was 
stirring.  There  were  to  be  no  more  pale,  per- 
fect Gildas  and  cadenzaful  Lucias — but  oh, 
how  many  Toscas  and  Mimis  and  Louises ! 

I  describe  Brent  when  I  say  he  was  An 
American.  They  have  a  way,  these  Ameri- 
cans, which  our  people  have  not.  Their 
assurance  is  colossal.  Perhaps  they  are 
bold  because  they  are  ignorant.  Anyway, 
I  like  sometimes  their  directness  and  sim- 
plicity. Brent  was  simple,  unafraid,  hu- 
morous ;  generally  honest,  and  always 
smiling. 

ET  us  see,  quickly,  what  happened :  She 
'  has  made,  not  a  success,  but  a  furor; 
she  has  started  in  her  dreams,  even,  recol- 
lecting the  furious  cries  of  "Bis!  Bis! 
Bis!"  which  hailed  from  every  quarter  of 
the  royal  operahouse ;  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  of  United  Italy,  has  ordered  a  jew- 
eled necklace  as  a  gift,  and  Prince  Pietro 
Buzzi  will  make  the  presentation :  the 
prima-donna  knows  that  the  Count  of  Gas- 
parro will  ask  her  to  share  his  title,  and.  in 
peace,  happiness  and  splendor  she  waits 
the   consummating    day. 

Then  suddenly  her  best  friend,  her  pal. 
the  American  boy,  asks  her  to  be  his  wife ! 
Of  course  she  refuses  him. 

I    remember,    when    Brent    went    away, 


how  she  wept !  She  reminded  me  of  a 
beautiful  animal,  hunted.  There  is  a  flash, 
a  report,  and  the  lovely  creature,  stricken. 
limps  bleeding,  hating  his  hurt,  not  know- 
ing whence,  or  why,  except  that  he  is  not 
as  he  was  and  never  will  be  again. 

Beatriz  de  Rohan  only  thought  she  knew 
what  love  was.  She  thought  it  a  comfort- 
able, comforting  sentiment ;  she  didn't 
know  that  it  was  all  fire  and  pain.  Just 
so.  she  thought  herself  in  love  with  the 
gloriously  renowned  Count  of  Gasparro. 
and  it  was  days  before  she  realized  that  her 


agonv  over  Brent's  mournful  departure  was 
love  itself. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  great  reception  took 
place.  Buzzi.  I  must  tell  you.  had  a  sort 
of  Machiavellian  passion  for  the  pretty 
singer.  He  was  not  by  nature  a  marrying 
man.  so  I  believe  you  will  think  all  the 
less  of  him  when  I  tell  you  that  his  desire 
for  the  exquisite  Rohan  was  so  furious  that 
he  was  willing  to  break  his  tradition  of 
shameful  celibacy,  walking  over  an  altar 
and  profaning  a  holy  sacrament  just  to 
possess  her. 

Of  course,  you  remember  that  at.  this 
time  Prince  Raoul  de  Rohan,  brother  of 
Beatriz.  was  the  French  Envoy  in  Rome? 
Ah !  I  was  sure  that  you  did.  It  happens 
that  Prince  Raoul  decided  the  issue. 
brought  a  moment's  happiness,  only,  into 
the  heart  of  Count  Gasparro,  launched 
Buzzi  upon  his  most  diabolic  villainies, 
cost  at  least  two  men  their  lives,  and  set 
his  sister's  stage  for  as  robust  a  melodrama 
as  ever  woman  played  in. 

The  Great  War  has  destroyed  every 
archive,  opened  every  secret  cabinet,  turned 
every  scandal  in  Europe  up  to  the  sun. 
Therefore  it  is  small  matter  that  I  recount 
the  adventure  of  that  secret  treaty  between 
Russia  and  Italy.  No  one  will  care.  Who 
stops  to  pick  up  pins  when  his  house  is 
burning  down  above  him? 

The  reception  was  in  Colonna's  historic 
house.  Scorning  electric  lights.  La  Con- 
tessa  de  Colonna  had  her  drawing-room 
lighted  only  with  perfumed  tapers,  in  the 
manner  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  this 
soft  illumination  Boroffski.  the  Russian 
virtuoso,  played  weird  Hungarian  melodies 
upon  an  American  Steinway.  while  jewelled 
bosoms  and  bare  bosoms  that  were  more 
wonderful  than  jewels  flashed  here  and 
there  among  the  flowers. 

The  Count  of  Gasparro  had  been  search- 
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ing  for  Beatriz  half  an 
hour.  Suddenly  he  en- 
countered her  at  a  win- 
dow, looking  rather  wearily  out  across  the 
campagna,  a  young  moon  level  with  her 
eyes,  its  light  mystic  in  them.  She  was  all 
in  white,  save  for  glowing  arms  and  shoul- 
ders, and  Gasparro  could  think  only  of  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  twenty  centuries  behind  her. 
"Signorina — my  wonderful."  he  said. 
quietly  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "I 
must  ask  you  now  .  .  .  will  you  marry 
me?"     It  had  come:  the  supreme  question; 


Then  suddenly  her  best  friend,    her 

pal,  the  American  boy,  asks  her  to  be 

his  wife! 


manded. 

emotion. 
"Si.  si 
"Dio! 


She 


more,    the   opportunity    to 
do  the  service  her  brother 
—  and    France!  —  de- 
answered    slowly,    without 


grazie. 
Don't  thank  me."  murmured  the 
Count,  brokenly  and  passionately.  As  she 
did  not  turn  around  he  buried  his  kiss  of 
acceptance  in  the  close  fragrance  of  her 
shoulder.  She  was  only  conscious  that  the 
hairs  of  his  moustache  were  like  wee  cactus 
spines.     Still,  she  intended  to  marry  him. 
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"Going  to  be  good,  hey  ?  "  demanded  Brent.     " Basta  !"  snarled  Buzzi  in  defiant  reply. 


Blood-royal  is  not  privilege :  it  is  obligation. 

DRENT,  on  the  night  express  to  Paris, 
stared  moodily  from  his  compartment 
onto  the  flying  Swiss  fields.  All  day  he 
had  been  saying  "Of  course  I'll  forget!" 
Now,  he  knew  he  couldn't. 

Prince  Raoul  de  Rohan  had  made  his 
sister  swear  to  purloin  the  Russ-Italian 
treaty  from  Maximilio  Gasparro's  official 
vault  so  that  he  could  send  the  original 
document  to  Paris  for  absolute  verification 
and  copying.  Then  it  could  be  brought 
back  quickly,  and,  by  a  person  in  the 
Prince's  confidence,  could  be  restored  no 
doubt  to  the  files  with  no  one  the  wiser — 
save  enlightened,  indignant,  silent  France ! 

Beatriz  had  not  the  slightest  notion  of 
any  way  to  gain  access  to  Maximilio's 
documents.  Two  Camorristi — thieves  from 
the  blackest  quarter  of  squalid  Naples — 


solved  the  problem  for  her.  These  hired 
murderers,  so  ignorant  that  they  knew  only 
their  first  names,  Tonio  and  Mitsora,  had 
learned  of  the  priceless  necklace  presented 
to  the  prima-donna.  And.  by  the  thieves' 
underground,  they  knew  of  Beatriz'  simple 
life,  her  unguarded  rooms,  and  the  ill 
watch  that  she  kept  over  her  treasures,  in- 
cluding herself.  So.  quite  simply,  they 
clambered  up  Beatriz'  vined  piazza,  into 
her  latticed  window — and  the  queen's  neck- 
lace went  out  with  them. 

When  she  discovered  the  loss,  next  morn- 
ing, what  was  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  take  her  rings  and  a  great  breast- 
plate of  diamonds  to  Maximilio.  and  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  safe-keeping?  The 
problem  of  access  had  been  solved  by  the 
thugs. 

"I  do  not  wish.  <->?;•('.  to  give  these  to 
anyone  but  you."  said  Beatriz  quite  simply 
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to  Maximilio  as  she  sal  on  the  arm  of  his 
thair.  "I  want  them  stored  where  no  one 
but  you  and  1  may  find  them." 

"Carissima,"  returned  Maximilio.  smil- 
ing before  kissing  her,  "your  pins  and  pend 
ant-  ma\  resi  with  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Behind  that  steel  door  lies  dynamite  lor 
thrones — go  and  put  your  baby  treasures 
among  it !" 

\\  hen    Beatriz    returned    from   the    ter 
rible  little  gray  vault  she  had  the  vilest  of 
i  onsi  iences  —and  the  harsh  parchment  of 
the    Russ- Italian    treaty    rasping    the   soft 
flesh  beneath  her  lace  blouse. 

That  night  the  trusted  messenger  of 
Raoul  de  Rohan  read,  with  many  uncon- 
scious smirks  at  its  sultry  wit.  a  big  illustrat- 
ed volume  of  The  Decameron,  in  the  Paris 
express.  Under  the  leather  binding  of  The 
Decameron  was  the  Russ- Italian  Treaty. 

Beatriz,  returning  from  the  opera,  found 
Prince  Pietro  Buzzi  awaiting  her.  She  was 
tired,  but  he  rather  insistent,  so  she  re- 
ceived him.  Over  a  glass  of  cognac  Buzzi 
came  swiftly  to  the  point  of  his  call. 

"Bella  Signorina,"  he  said.  "1  wish  you 
to  marry  me."  If  his  request  had  been 
couched  in  terms  respectful  or  humble  Be- 


atriz would  have  refused  him  with  <<>hl 
politeness.  Bui  his  manner  was  thai  "l 
master  ordering  maid  servant. 

"« 11  i  ourse  1  shall  not !"  flung  ba<  k  la 
Rohan. 

Buzzi  drummed  on  the  table,  evidently 

trying  to  repress  a  smile  which  at  it-  best 
would  be  no  more  than  a  wide  sneer. 

"Love,"  he  began  introspectively,  "i-  a 
key  opening  many  door-,  and  locking  mans 
doors.  1  love  you )  if  you  love  mi — pi 
happiness,  serenity.  If  you  do  not  love  me. 
the  Count  o\  Gasparro  may  be  asked  to 
produce  a  treaty  which  he  cannot  produce  ; 
the  Count  of  Gasparro  may  face  the  rilles 
of  the  Carabinieri  as  a  traitor;  the  lovely 
little  Princess  de  Rohan  may  be  banished  as 
a  conspirator:  her  brother  may  disappear — 
ah.  Signorina.  1  fear  1  am  boring  you  with 
a  weary  man's  twaddle  of  business.  I  will 
say  good-evening,  and  wish  you  pleasant 
dreams  !" 

VY/11KN  he  had  gone — and  in  the  face  of 
vv  the  singer's  brave  bluff,  too — Beatriz 
collapsed.  Not  the  sort  of  collapse  which 
-bricks  or  faints:  the  collapse  of  hope  and 
confidence.       She    saw    that    she    and    her 


Only  when  he  suddenly  pushed  her  aside  and  leaped  for  her  bedroom  did  Beatriz  cry  out  in  fear. 
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r\()     not 

thieves 


She  was  about  to  leave  when  amazement  struck  her  that  she  had  not  searched 
beneath,  around  and  above  the  fire  basket  in  the  chimney. 

brother,  to  say  nothing  of  the  perfectly  in- 
nocent Gasparro,  -were  in  the  probosci  of 
this  hideous  spider  of  Latin  politics.  She 
was  clever  enough  to  deduce  what  proved 
absolute  fact :  that  Buzzi  had  a  spy  in  her 
brother's  own  office,  and  that  every  step  of 
the  plot  had  been  followed  with  Argus- 
eyed  watchfulness. 

Prince  Raoul's  messenger  had  scarce  ar- 
rived in  Paris  when  he  received  Raoul's 
cipher  telegram  to  return  immediately — 
that  the  French  envoy's  office  was  in  great 
danger — that  a  spy  had  tipped  the  whole 
pot  into  the  fire.  The  treaty  was  hastily 
copied,  and  the  messenger  started  toward 
the  station,  taking  time  merely  to  put  the 
document  in  a  common  envelope  marked 
"Mortgage."  Of  course  I  was  not  there, 
but  they  tell  how  Buzzi's  paid  assassin,  who 
had  dogged  this  fellow's  every  step,  stabbed 
him  in  the  back,  just  as  our  disconsolate 
American,  Brent,  strolling  through  street 
after  street  to  confuse  his  misery  and  lose 
it,  turned  a  neighboring  corner. 

Did   he   welcome   a   fisrht   at   that   time? 


Does  a  healthy 
American  ever  miss 
a  chance  to  battle 
for  battle's  sake? 
When  he  had  fin- 
ished with  Buzzi' s 
hired  murderer  that 
individual  was  in  no 
condition  to  cry  for 
a  gendarme. 

But  Raoul's  man 
— alas  ! — was  dying. 
Struck  down  unfair- 
ly, he  was  hiccough- 
ing his  life  away  in 
the  last  agony,  and  he 
had  strength  only  to 
tell  Brent  his  amaz- 
ing story.  In  substan- 
tiation was  the  treaty, 
still  unplucked  from 
his  pocket — and  an 
imploring  telegram 
from  Brent's  be- 
loved, begging  him 
to  save  her  brother 
and  the  man  she  had 
wronged !  Only  a 
woman  would  have 
so  completely  un- 
masked herself  in 
this  manner  on  the  trans-European  tele- 
graph wires. 


tell  me  of  "honor  among 
!  I  do  not  believe  in  it. 
Tonio  and  Mitsora.  "trusting"  each 
other,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  Tonio. 
waiting  until  Mitsora  slept,  stole  the 
jewelled  necklace  from  beneath  his  pillow. 
How  the  fleeing  Tonio  took  Brent's  train  for 
Italv;  how  the  vengeful  Mitsora,  weighted 
with  gun  and  stiletti.  pursued  him :  how 
Tonio  took  refuge  in  Brent's  compartment, 
and,  knowing  that  his  only  possible  escape 
with  life  was  to  show  Mitsora  conclusively 
that  the  envelope  he  carried  did  not  con- 
tain the  twice-purloined  necklace,  exchanged 
his  envelope  for  Brent's  as  Brent  slept. 
might  be  told  through  several  chapters. 
When  Brent  awoke,  lie  had  in  his  pocket 
Beatriz'  jewelry  instead  of  Count  Gaspar- 
ro's  treaty — and  something  which  he  did 
not  then  know  of  :  a  slip  of  paper,  in  another 
pocket,  purporting  to  be  from  a  jeweler's 
clerk,  alleging  that  he  (the  clerk)  was  pur- 
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-noil  by  a  dangerous  crook,  and  that  the 
only  safer)  for  his  master's  wares  lay  in 
entrusting  them  to  the  unknown  traveler. 
It"  the  unknown  traveler— continued  the 
note— would  come  to  a  certain  address  in 
Rome,  he  could  have  his  no-doub1  exceed 
ingly  valuable  papers  upon  returning  the 
jewelry ! 

The  Buzzi  assassin  recovered,  to  wire  his 
master  thai  an  unknown  American  would  in 
all  probability  return  the  treaty  to  Beatrix. 

Brent  and  Beatriz  were  constrainedly 
sitting  upon  .1  heavily  padded  sofa  in  the 
prima  donna's  drawing  room.  Neither 
knew  what  to  say  because  both  had  far,  far 
too  much  to  sa\  !  Brent,  in  silence,  bad 
given  his  envelope  to  the  girl  when,  with  a 
sharp  sound  of  rending  iron,  the  lock  upon 
her  door  gave  way.  the  door  flew  inward, 
and  Buzzi,  with  two  members  of  the  Gara- 

binieri,  stood  before  them.      Brent  leaped  to 

his  feet.  fists  clenched ;  tense,  rigid. 
beatriz  at  the  sound  had  thrust  her  hand 
behind  her  ;  the  envelope,  far  down  into  the 
upholstery. 

"Signorina,"  snapped  buzzi  in  the  nasti- 
'  voices,  "1  shall  trouble  you.  instantly, 
for  the  Treaty  which  your  titled  lover  stole 
for  you  from  The  Foreign  Office."  Brent's 
arm  shot  out.  but  the  policeman  nearest  him 
caught  his  wrist. 

"I  have  no  treaty!  I  do  not  understand 
you!"  Beatriz'  voice  was  shrill  with  fear. 
The  lie,  pitiful  as  it  was.  was  the  only 
thing  she  could  think  of.  Buzzi  merely 
-miled. 

"Search  him.'"  He  spoke  to  Ids  nun.  A 
quick  but  thorough  going-over  of  Brent's 
person,*  in  an  adjoining  room,  revealed 
nothing.  The  suit  in  which  Tonio  had  sur- 
reptitiously placed  his  note  hung,  at 
that  moment,  over  the  foot  of  Brent's  bed 
in  his  room  in  the  Hotel  Inglese. 

Buzzi' s  mouth  writhed  in  the  wickedest  of 
foul  grimaces.  "Will  it  be  necessary,  most 
beautiful,  for  me  to  search  you?"  He  leered 
at  the  cowering  girl. 

"By  God!"  yelled  Brent.  ;'I  wish  I  had 
you  in  Chicago,  you  wallowing  wop  pig!" 

The  policeman  nearest  struck  him  sharply 
on  the  cheek. 

AS  Beatriz  in  terror  shrank  away.  Buzzi 
saw   the   corner   of   an   envelope   pro- 
jecting from  the  plush  of  the  deep  couch. 
He  jerked  it  out  with  a  snort  of  derision. 
His  jaw  dropped  in  sheer  amazement  when 


he     tore     from     tin-     paper     ( out. iiiut      die 

queen's  ne<  klai  e. 

"She  hid  'em  there  bo  you  wouldn't 
'em.  you  cheap  pickpocket!"  howled  Brent. 

Buzzi,  in  a  scarlet  lever  o'J  abjeel  apolo 
gies,  left  with  his  astonished  dragoons. 

Dl   r     Beatriz,     lingering    the    precious 
stones,  was  more  distracted  than  ei 
"I'll  get  the  guy  who\  reallj  got  il  if  1 

have  tO  tip  the  Old  Colosseum  Upside  down." 

exclaimed    brent,   grimly  rubbing  the  red 

spot  on  his  cheek.  Beatriz  did  not  answer, 
brent  went  to  the  door.  "Miss  de  Rohan." 
lie  said  softly,  "vou  know  I  love  you.  but 
if  .  .  .  maybe — oh,  hang  it  all.  if 
there's  an)  one  of  these  royal  reasons  good 
enough  to  keep  us  from  marrying,  all  I'll 
ask  is  to  lie  your  private  detective,  without 
pay,  I'lie  Lord  knows  you  need  one.  in 
your  business!"  beatriz  out  of  her  tear 
filled  eyes  glanced  into  his.  They  were 
smiling,  but  just  a  bit  pathetic — and  so 
honest  !  Then  the  girl  knew  that  whatever 
her  alliance  or  mesalliance,  she  loved  him. 
And  it  almost  broke  her  heart. 

buzzi  quickly  recovered  from  his  embar- 
rassment, and  realized  that  in  his  aston- 
ishment at  not  finding  the  treaty  he  had 
been  ludicrously  sidetracked.  (Jetting  Bea- 
triz' apartment  on  the  telephone,  he  put 
vitriolistic  meaning  into  a  single  sentence: 
"Signorina.  return  from  the  opera  alone 
tonight,  for  I  shall  be  waiting  you !"  Then 
he  rang  off. 

Beatriz,  of  course,  did  the  thing  that 
every  girl  would  have  done,  from  Genoa  to 
Singapore  ;  she  called  the  man  she  really 
loved,  and  after  telling  him  of  her  terror 
warned  him  not  to  come.  And  did  he  re- 
main away,  as  urgently  requested?  As  all 
lovers  would  have  done,  from  Singapore  to 
Genoa     ...     he  came. 

Count  Maximilio  was  of  suspicious  na- 
ture. His  protests  were  more  or  less  angry 
when  Beatriz  nervously  broke  her  late- 
evening  engagement  with  him. 

Prince  Buzzi  had  little  of  the  suave 
suitor  about  him  when  he  came  to  Beatriz' 
apartment.  She  could  tell  him  nothing  of 
the  lost  treaty.  After  that  he  did  not  ask  ; 
he  did  not  even  demand  ;  he  tried  to  take. 

Despite  Brent's  instant  determination  to 
spend  the  evening  at  Beatriz'  side  whether 
anyone  else  were  there  or  not.  he  lingered 
in  the  garden  adjoining  her  apartments. 
He  did  not  fear  for  himself ;  knowing  her 
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situation,  he  did  fear  for  her.  The  win- 
dows were  open,  there  were  few  street 
noises,  any  unusual  disturbance  in  her 
apartment  would  attract  him. 

T  I'   was  almost  midnight  when  upon  the 

prima-donna's  blind  he  saw  the  shadow 
of  a  heavy-set  man  attempting  to  embrace 
the  shadow  of  a  woman,  furiously  but 
ineffectually  repulsing  him. 

Throwing  the  porter  aside,  the  young 
American  dashed  up  the  two  flights  of 
stairs  to  Beatrix'  floor,  and  into  the  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  was  not  locked. 

It  would  be  an  idle  and  false  heroic  to 
say  that  Brent's  vanquishing  of  Prince 
Buzzi  was  an  easy  or  momentary  matter. 
Theoretically,  Prince  Buzzi  was  as  good  a 
rough-and-tumble  fighter  as  the  American 
boy.  He  was  pounds  heavier,  but  a  right- 
eous cause  must  mean  something,  and  cer- 
tainly youth  counts  for  a  great  deal. 

"Going  to  be  good — hey?"  demanded 
Brent  at  length,  blowing  the  hair  from  his 
eyes  and  the  blood  from  his  lip  simul- 
taneously. 

"Basta!"  snarled  Buzzi  in  defiant  replv. 
But  his  hands  relaxed  their  grip  on  Brent's 
shoulders.  The  bov  let  his  antagonist  arise. 
Truly,  Buzzi  was  a  sorry  spectacle. 

"Out!"  said  Brent,  and  even  the  word 
cost  him  effort.  He  did  not  realize  how 
furious  had  been  the  fight  before  the  terror- 
entranced  spectatress. 

While  Beatriz  murmured  brokenlv  over 
her  hero,  as  she  bathed  his  face,  and  en- 
deavored to  restore  some  semblance  of  sar- 
torial order  to  his  raiment,  Buzzi  was  busilv 
informing  Maximilio  of  Brent's  presence  in 
the  girl's  apartment. 

It  must  have  been  just  at  the  instant  of 
this  conversation  that  Beatriz.  her  mouth 
full  of  pins,  in  fastening  up  one  of  Brent's 
torn  coat  pockets  unearthed  Tonio's  tiny 
note.  You  see — anticipating  a  possible  bit 
of  rough  work — he  had  donned  his  travel- 
tweeds  for  the  evening. 

"■We're  safe!"  gasped  Beatriz. 

"If  I  get  it" — a  ghost  of  bargaining 
Yankee  ancestry  rose  in  Noel's  heart — "do 
T  get  you?" 

"Oh,  Noel,  don't  ask  me.  I  can  only 
tell  you  one  thing.  I  love  you.  I  love 
you." 

Her  face  was  very  close  to  his.  and  he 
kissed  her. 

"Now  you  must  go  !"  she  whispered. 


But  such  are  lovers'  partings  that  Count 
Maximilio  di  Oasparro  had  time  to  dress. 
call  his  car,  and  reach  Beatriz's  house 
before  their  hasty  au  revoirs  were  -aid. 

It  was  no  uncertain  hand  that  fell  upon 
the  panel  of  her  door. 

"Into  my  boudoir — just  a  moment.*' 
whispered  Beatriz.  "I  can't  have  this 
dreadful  Buzzi  find  you  here  again.  I"  11 
get  rid  of  him  quickly." 

When  the  prima-donna  saw  that  it  was 
not  Buzzi.  but  her  affianced  suitor  standing 
there,  her  terror  must  have  written  itself 
large  upon  her  face. 

"Out  with  him — your  lover!"  snarled 
Maximilio.  He  carried  a  light  rattan  cane, 
and  as  Beatriz  did  not  at  once  reply,  he 
struck  her  lightly  but  smartly  across  the 
shoulders.  Xoel  Brent  did  not  behold  this 
brief  beating  of  his  beloved.  "Which  was 
just  as  well,  for  the  blow  tore  a  great  cur- 
tain from  her  eyes — and  it  did  not  hurt  her 
at  all.     Had  Brent  seen — 

The  whiplike  curl  of  Maximilio's  stick 
about  her  tender  flesh  struck  Beatriz  merely 
into  calm  and  resolve.  To  save  this  man's 
so-called  honor  she  had  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  not  only  her  love,  but  Brent's  love. 
This  was  the  first  serious  dispute  that  had 
ever  arisen  between  the  Princess  de  Rohan 
and  Count  Oasparro — yet  without  justifi- 
cation of  his  suspicions — incurred  by  Buzzi 
as  Beatriz  knew  immediately — he  had 
flashed  back  to  the  form  of  his  Italian 
peasant  ancestry.  He  was  the  Apennine 
goatherd  that  his  ignoble  forbears  had" 
been.  Believing  himself  crossed  in  love,  he 
had  quite  naturally  commenced  beating  his 
woman.  What  if  they  had  been  man  and 
wife ! 

"Count  Oasparro."  answered  Beatriz. 
drawing  her  scarf  about  her  welted  shoulder. 
"I  shall  ask  you  to  leave  my  apartment,  and 
newer   return.      Please   go  now." 

C*  ASPARRO  came  back  to  his  Twentieth 
**■*  Century  veneer.  He  fell  on  his  knees  ; 
he  took  the  tips  of  Beatriz'  cold  fingers  and 
brushed  them  across  his  lips  ;  he  implored 
pardon  in  poetic  phrases.  Finding  her  still 
obdurate  his  peasant  gorge  rose  once  more. 
He  began  to  curse  because  she  would  not 
answer  his  questions.  Only  when  he  sud- 
denly pushed  her  aside  and  leaped  for  her 
bedroom  did  Beatriz  cry  out  in  fear. 

But  Brent  had  gone.  He  had  dropped 
ten    feet    into     the    leaf-mold    about    the 
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Bowers,  and  was  well  on  his  way  to  ronio. 

"Why?"  asked  the  Count,  speculatively, 
"diil  you  cry  out  when  I  started  toward 
your  bedroom  .  .  •  and  why  is  the 
window  open?" 

••It  is  summer,"  answered  Beatrix,  "and 
my  windows  are  always  open  in  summer.  1 
cried  out  because  no  man  had  ever  se1  fool 
in  my  bedroom  before.    Now  please  :-,r<>." 

\Ti)]'l.  BREN  T  was  in  fafworse  trouble 

^  than  Beatriz  had  feared  for  herself. 
IK'  had  f>>nnd  the  place,  in  a  sort  of 
thieves'  alley— and  he  had  found,  in  a  dark 
room,  the  dead  body  of  Tonio.    There  was 

no  gas,  not  even  a  candle,  but  by  the  light 
oi  liis  own  matches  Brent  divined  the 
cause:  Matsura,  following  Tonio  persist- 
ent^, had  found  him  here,  had  fought  a 
knife  duel  to  this  evident  victory,  and  again 
discovering  in  place  oi  the  jewels  only  the 
paper  with  seals,  had  dropped  it  in  disgust 
to  rlee. 

Still,  all  would  have  been  well  with 
Brent  had  not  Buzzi's  secret  agent — a 
coward  at  heart,  and  unwilling  to  risk  an 
encounter  with  either  Tonio  or  Matsura — - 
witnessed  Matsura's  departure  and  Brent's 
e.  determining  thereupon  to  gain  his 
master's  ends  by  calling  the  police  and  hav- 
ing all  within  arrested  as  thieves.  Buzzi 
would  have  been  enabled  to  gain  a  private 
audience  with  the  prisoners  here :  in  the 
case  of  Brent,  his  royal  influence  could 
have  him  quietly  set  over  the  border. 

Before  the  Carabinit-ri  entered.  Brent 
had  barely  time  to  thrust  the  treaty  under 
a  stone  in  the  cold,  ash-heaped  fireplace. 

The  spy  made  a  spy's  characteristic 
wrong  deduction :  he  believed  that  the 
thief  Matsura  had  escaped  with  the  treaty, 
and  that  on  Tonio  not  being  able  to  pro- 
duce it.  the  American  had  killed  him  in  a 
rage. 

After  a  night  of  terrors,  in  which  she 
sat  in  her  bed  too  afraid  to  sleep,  Beatriz 
was  chilled  by  the  Prince's  silken  voice  on 
the  telephone  not  much  after  dawn. 

"Your  American."  drawled  Buzzi.  "has 
murdered  for  your  parchment.  It's  a  silly 
thing  after  all.  I  only  want  you — but  do 
you  understand  that  unless  you  are  willing 
to  marry  me.  now,  I  must  perforce  of  my 
position  make  everything  known?" 

Beatriz,  in  desperation,  pretended  to 
commence  a  conversation,  and  then  pre- 
tended to  be  cut  off.     In  realitv  she  discon- 


nected the  line  helself.  She  reinclill  M  i  I  d 
the  number  she  had  found  in  Brent's 
pocket.  Dressing  hastily  in  a  cheap  dark 
frock  of  her  maid's,  and  throwing  a  veil 

over    her    late,    she    found    her    way    theie 

without  recognition.  At  the  door  stood  a 
sleepy   policeman.      Mumbling   an   cm  use 

about  wishing  tO  see  a  friend  above  Stairs, 
she  passed  him  unquestioned,  and  a  moment 
later   slipped— shuddering — into   the  dirty 

room  from  which  the  body  of  Tonio  had 
been  hut  recently  removed.  A  dark  stain 
smeared  the  floor. 

Beatriz  had  talked  to  Buzzi  long  enough 
to  suspect  that  no  one  had  the  treaty. 
Therefore,  since  personal  search  is  the  first 
law  of  the  police  station,  it  must  still  be  in 
this  room  !  Slow  ly.  painstakingly,  with 
fingers  determined  though  trembling,  the 
girl  went  over  every  article  of  furniture, 
tore  the  vile  bed  completely  to  pieces,  went 
thrice  through  the  bare  cupboard.  Dirty- 
handed,  exhausted,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  she  was  about  to  leave, 
when  amazement  struck  her  that  she  had 
not  searched  beneath,  around  and  above 
the  fire-basket  in  the  chimney ! 

TWO  hours  later,  pale,  but  calm  and  ex- 
quisitely  gowned,  she  entered  the  office 
of  her  affianced  suitor.  Count  Gasparro 
was  not  yet  down. 

"I  am  singing  at  a  matinee  for  crippled 
soldiers  this  afternoon,"  she  said  sweetly  to 
Mastruc,  his  chief  clerk.  "Therefore,  my 
jewels:  may  I  get  them?" 

"Assuredly.  Signorina !"  exclaimed  Mas- 
truc, accompanying  her  to  the  vault,  of 
which  he  and  Gasparro  alone  carried  the 
combination.  Had  it  not  been  he  to  whom 
the  Count  had  given  explicit  instructions 
concerning  Beatriz'  use  of  it  for  her  per- 
sonal property?  And,  as  became  a  Roman 
gentleman,  he  did  not  linger  inquisitively 
while  a  lady  attended  to  her  private  affairs. 

Buzzi,  cooly  defied  by  Beatriz,  played 
his  last  card  that  afternoon.  He  went  to 
Gasparro,  with  the  Chief  of  Police,  told 
him  pretty  much  the  truth — and  Gasparro, 
with  rather  a  sense  of  justice,  said  that  the 
vault  should  not  be  opened  except  in  Bea- 
triz' presence. 

It  was  a  thrilling  moment  indeed.  The 
door  swung  back  noiselessly  beneath  Mas- 
truc's  fingers,  Gasparro  himself  entered  the 
vault,  Buzzi  clenched  his  hands  in  antici- 
pation, and  the  Chief  of  Police  rose,  tense. 
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Gasparro  returned.  "My  dear  Prince." 
he  said  in  a  constrained  voire  to  Huzzi.  "I 
beg  to  present  to  you  the  Russ-Italian 
Treaty,  which  I  find  in  the  same  compart- 
ment in  which  I  placed  it.  and  just  as  I 
placed  it.  You  are  of  the  reigning  house, 
therefore  T  can  say  nothing.  Were  I  your 
peer.  I  should  ask  your  pleasure  as  to  time 
and   weapons." 

Buzzi's  departure  was,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  career,  flight  rather  than  retreat. 

"Count  Gasparro,"  said  Beatriz.  when 
all  had  gone.  "I  lied  to  you  last  night.  In 
the  Municipal  prison  lies  a  young  Ameri- 
can— yes,  Noel  Brent — charged  with  a 
murder,  the  time  of  which  has  been  fixed 
by  physicians.  I  want  you  to  procure  his 
release,  because  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  him  to  have  committed  that  murder. 
At  that  time,  and  for  hours,  he  had  been — 


in  my  apartment.    He  is  guiltless 

"You  infamous  woman  I"  cried  Gas- 
parro. "I  shall  do  nothing!  He  may  lie 
there  till  he  rots!" 

"Then  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to  do. 
I  suppose."  murmured  Beatriz.  demurely, 
"but  to  sacrifice  myself  before  the  chief  of 
police  and  the  judges — and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  daily  journals?" 

"You  cannot!"  whispered  Gasparro. 
savagely.  "You  are  my  fiancee — my  name 
— -the  escutcheon  of  my  house — " 

"Then  you  must  procure  his  release!" 
Beatriz's  voice  was  fire,  her  tone  little  less 
than  a  cry. 

Gasparro  sighed  and  bowed  his  head. 

"You — woman,  you  must  marry  this  fel- 
low !"  he  snarled.  "My  honor  demands  it!" 

"That."  answered  Beatriz.  with  sparkling 
eves,  "is  just  what  I  intend  to  do!" 


You   Know  the  Girl;  The  Man's   Her   Director 


This  is  a  glimpse  of  Little  Mary  Pickford  at  rehearsal  under  the  tutelage  of  director  Jack  O'Brien. 
The  scene  occurs  in  "Hulda  from  Holland. " 


"PREPAREDNESS"    FOR    PICTURE    PAEACES 


I'i'm  know  hote  the  tender  />(issw.s  are 
alnays   blotted   out   by    tins  silly  sil- 
houette on  tin-  screen  ? 


You  hare  also  heard  of  this  tittle 
denee  they  used  to  hold  out 
Utandpan  ids'  hauls  still  while 
they  were  hai  inn  tlu  ii  /<ii/uies 


Well,   this   is    the    idea       make    ■ 
couple  that  COtt't   pioduce    a    mainour 
lieensc  at  least  six    months   old.   sd    in 
seats   equipped  with  these  contraptions 
and  Hue  the  man  behind  a  ehanct. 


Then  just  think  of  the  tear  measures  that  could   be    made    use   of  in    the 

photoplay.     Wouldn't  poison  gas  be  about  right  for  the  nut  who  insists  upon 

reading  the  subtitles,  etc  ,  aloud-' 


Why  not  utilize  the  lovely  uniforms 

the  ushers  wear  by  forming  a  firing 

squad  to  take  care  of  the  boobs  who 

supply  the  kissing  sounds? 


And  finally— wouldn't  the  periscope  put  the  photoplay  pests  out  of  commission  — the  lady  who  removes  her  hat  in 
fifteen  minutes  flat,  the  human  Zeppelin  that  floats  athwart  your  rapt  gaze  just  at  the  climax  and  all  of  the  fell  crew? 
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ARE  you  one  of  the  many 
thousands  who  have  nourish- 
ed a  secret  desire  to  become 
a  screen  star  ? 

Are  you  one  of  the  many  millions 
who  never  have  seen  the  Land- 
Behind-the-Screen  ? 

If  Yes,  then  it  is  to  you  indeed  a 
mystery  land,  full  of  shadows  through 
which  weaves  a  life  so  shot  with  col- 
ors, so  vivid,  so  palpitant,  so  ever- 
changing,  so  wonderfully  commingling 
the  personal  existence  of  its  actors 
with  the  imaginary  adventures  of  its 
characters,  that  only  one  who  has 
dwelt  in  it,  breathed  it,  absorbed  it 
for  the  purpose  of  telling,  the 
story  of  it  to  you,  is  equipped  to 
write  it  actually  and  accurately  into 
fiction. 

This  the  author  of  "  The  Glory 
Road,"  whose  opening  chapters  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  Photoplay 
Magazine,  has  done.  He  is  the  first 
to  achieve  the  real  description  of  the 
real  life  of  the  moving  picture  studios 
of  Southern   California,  the  world's 

capital  of  the  silent  drama.  It  is  a  story  of  vibrant  fascin- 
ation, a  story  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  following  closely 
if  the  picture  screen  life  attracts  you,  calls  to  you. 

Francis  William  Sullivan  writes  "  The  Glory  Road  " 
as  a  sequel  to  "  Star  of  the  North," 
which  came  from  him  under  the  now 
discarded  pen  name"Frank  Williams" 
and  was  published  in  Photoplay 
Magazine.  The  same  principals  pass 
through  the  pages  of  both  stories,  and 
are  joined  in  "  The  Glory  Road  " 
by  others  of  equal  interest. 

The  Graphic  Company's  film  work 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  near 
the  post  of  which  June  Magregor's 
father  is  the  factor,  and  which  fur- 
nished the  plot  for  "  Star  of  the  North,"  is  finished,  and 
Tom  Briscoe,  the  Graphic's  director-general,  keeps  his 
promise  and  brings  June  as  a  trial  member  of  the  company 
out  into  the  great  world  which  she  never  has  glimpsed. 
She  is  a  girl  to  be  loved,  a  pure  snowflower  of  the  North, 
the  promised  wife  of  Paul  Temple,  Graphic  star.  Paul 
is  thirty;  a  lean,  athletic,  keen-faced,  sensitive  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  world  and  knows  life.  His  devotion  to 
June  is  absolute.  They  have  yielded  consent  to  Briscoe's 
insistence  that  they  put  off  their  marriage  day  until  he  has 
tested  June  out  and  proved  her  a  success  or  a  failure  as  a 
screen  actress.  He  predicts  her  success.  Briscoe  is  the 
type  of  man  who  radiates  electricity  and  issues  orders  like 
the  blows  of  a  pile-driver.  Briscoe  takes  the  company  to 
California  for  the  staging  of  a  play  of  the  days  when  that 
state  was  a  Spanish  colony.  The  "  location  "  is  a  little 
island  off  the  coast. 

The  story  opens  with  Briscoe  directing  a  scene  of  the 
play,  an  attack  upon  the  island  settlement  by  pirates  from 
the  Spanish  Main.  The  leader  of  the  defense  is  Romualdo 
Stark  —  a  perfect  type  of  the  romantic  hero.  His  blood 
is  mixed  Spanish  and  New  England,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing crossed  the  continent  to  California  in  the  days  of 
hidalgo  and  married  a  cultured  senorita. 

Just  before   Briscoe's  "Ready!   Camera!   Go!"  in  the 


PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS  OF 

The 
Glory  Road 


"  shooting  "  of  the  pirate  scene,  there 
steps  into  the  storyTerrence  MacDon- 
nell, "  press  agent  and  liar  extraordinary 
to  the  Graphic."  It  is  his  habit  to 
wear  a  cap  on  the  far  back  of  his 
head  and  smoke  incessantly  a  cala- 
bash pipe.  In  the  battle  between  the 
pirates  and  the  rten  of  the  island 
settlement,  June  plays  the  part  of 
maid  to  a  senira.  It  is  her  busi- 
ness, as  the  women  and  children 
flee  to  the  hills  behind  the  protection 
of  their  fighting  men,  to  fall  as  though 
shot,  and  let  drop  from  her  hand  a 
love  note  appertaining  to  her  mistress. 
She  "does  the  fall"  perfectly — but 
twists  her  ankle,  and  cannot  rise. 
The  scene  taken,  Briscoe  and  Paul 
hurry  to  her.  Unable  to  walk,  she 
is  carried  to  a  great  house  of  gloomy 
and  pretentious  grandeur,  secluded  in 
a  canyon  of  the  island,  near  by. 
There  they  are  reluctantly  admitted 
by  Mrs.  Spence,  the  housekeeper;  a 
matronly,  strange,  gray  woman  who 
seems  obsessed  by  a  great  fear  of  let- 
ting any  stranger  upon  the  premises. 
June  is  made  comfortable  m  the  big  living-room,  an 
apartment  furnished  with  priceless  treasures  from  far  lands. 
Paul  is  forced  to  leave  June  to  take  the  boat  for  the 
mainland;  he  has  an  appointment  to  keep  that  evening 
with  the  president  of  the  Graphic. 
June  is  to  follow  on  the  next  day's 
boat.  This  brief  separation  is  made 
harder  for  the  lovers  because  in 
three  days  Paul  is  to  depart  for  the 
Mexican  border  to  direct  the  making 
of  a  picture  play. 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrific  rain  storm, 
which  comes  up  suddenly,  Holt,  the 
owner  of  the  great  house  in  the  can- 
yon, arrives  home.  He  surprises  June 
reclining  on  a  couch  before  an  open 
fire.  A  man  of  thirty-six,  there  is  about  him  an  air  of 
world-weariness.  As  a  truck  driver  he  had  dreamed 
of  wealth  and  luxury  and  the  culture  that  moneyed  leisure 
can  grasp.  By  the  force  of  a  dominant  will  he  had 
wrenched  all  theso  things  from  the  world  —  and  he  stood 
before  June  now,  the  man  he  had  made  himself;  blunt, 
cultured,  cynical,  a  perfect  host;  a  self-made  man  who  had 
polished  himself  while  he  made  himself. 

The  storm  continues  the  next  day.  and  there  is  no  boat. 
Holt,  playing  host  with  a  touch  of  delicate  charm,  falls  in 
love  with  June.  "  Yes,  you're  right,  I'm  not  married," 
he  says.     "I  have  yet  to  meet  a  woman  friendly  enough. 

"  How  interesting."  June  replies  lightly.  "Especially 
to  the  women  if  they  could  only  know  in  advance  wheth- 
er you  were  going  to  love  or  hate  them." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,"  Holt  retorts  quietly,  "  I  can  tell 
you  in  advance  that  I'm  going  to  love  you.  Your  know- 
ing now  will  save  any  misunderstanding  later. 

Standing  before  the  open  fire,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, he  looks  at  June  Jong,  intently.  Finally  he  says: 
"You're  in  love  with  someone  else.  I  might  have  known  it. 

June  tells  him  Yes,  she  is  engaged  to  be  married.  Holt 
replies  that  he  will  make  her  love  //;/;/.  And  he  leaves 
her  with  the  words:  "I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you  this  — 
when  I  want  a  thing  I  svr  *"'.      Good  night. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE.  Herewith  is  presented  the  second  instalment  of  the 
first  great  novel  written  around  the  "inside"  of  motion  picture  production. 

If  you  did  not  begin  "The  Glory  Road"  Inst  month,  read  the  synopsis  on 
the  opposite  page;  or  bettor  still,  buy  a  copy  of  the  July  issue.  At  any  rate, 
don't  fail  to  read  this  vivid  tale  of  the  unknown  land  behind  the  screen. 
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WHEN,  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  that  Holt  left  the  island, 
June  hobbled  down  the  gang- 
plank of  the  steamer  at  San 
Pedro,  she  found  Paul  Temple  waiting 
her.  He  displaced  the  ship's  steward  at 
her  side,  and  as  he  helped  her  through  the 
confusion  of  the  wharf  toward  a  long, 
black  roadster,  he  plied  her  with  anxious 
questions  as  to  her  safety  and  good  health. 
They  had  been  separated  all  of  forty-eight 
hours. 

She  answered  obediently  and  happily. 
It  was  good  to  be  the  chosen  of  Paul 
Temple,  even  though  the  tourists  turned 
and  stared  after  them  with  startled  recog- 
nition and  nudged  one  another,  and  whis- 
pered excitedly.  Reunited  with  him,  her 
spirits  soared. 

"What!  A  company  car  for  me?"  she 
cried,  in  playful  awe.  recognizing  the  road- 
ster as  they  approached  it. 

•Well,  rather!" 

"But  I'm  only  one  of  the  'Graphic  herd 
of  trained  ingenues,'  as  Mac  says,"  she 
protested. 

He  grinned. 

"If  Mac  said  that,  of  course  that  makes 
it  untrue.  But  about  the  car  ;  you  see  I'm 
a  twinkling  heavenly  body,  so  since  you've 
hitched  your  wagon  to  a  star,  this  is  the 
wagon." 

June  laughed  with  a  feeling  of  security 
and  contentment.  It  was  good  to  have 
this  big,  quiet  man,  so  gentle  and  yet  so 


strong,  to  arrange  life  for  her.  There  had 
been  a  time  when  she  had  laughed  at  the 
thought  of  any  man's  help,  but  that  had 
been  in  a  simpler  and  less  devious  exis- 
tence. 

In  this  complex  world  where  Paul  was 
so  obviously  the  master,  she  was  forever 
discovering  herself  puzzled  and  at  a  loss, 
and  resigning  herself  gladly  to  his  master- 
ful decisions.  For  June  was  as  yet  but 
two  months  old  in  the  experiences  of  civili- 
zation. Educated  at  a  mission  school  on 
Hudson's  Bay.  she  had  only  heard  of  those 
wonders  which  have  reduced  the  heydey  of 
Rome  to  a  fourth-rate  exhibition.  Now, 
precipitated  suddenly  into  the  midst  of 
them  all.  she  was  devastated  by  the  motor 
craze,  clothes  madness,  and  the  joy  of 
mingling  with  more  than  two  human 
beings  at  a  time.  She  was  engaged  sixteen 
hours  a  day  in  catching  up  with  the 
centuries. 

"Quite  sure  the  ankle's  better?"  Paul 
asked,  as  the  big  car  moved  off. 

"Oh,  very  much  better,"  she  told  him, 
snuggling  down  in  her  furs- — skins  of  black 
fox  she  had  caught  the  winter  before  on 
her  own  trap  line  near  Fort  McLeod.  "It 
was  just  as  you  thought,  a  strain  rather 
than  a  sprain.  But  I'll  have  to  use  a 
stick  for  a  day  or  so." 

He  voiced  his  concern,  and  as  he  guided 
the  car  into  Harbor  Boulevard  for  the 
twenty-mile  run  to  Los  Angeles  they 
drifted    into    talk    of    the    little,    personal 
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things  that  were  great  and  epochal  to 
them. 

He  had  not  kissed  her  at  meeting,  but 
now  out  on  the  black  ribbon  of  road  that 
wound  among  the  raw,  rain-gullied  hills, 
his  big  hand,  strong  and  warm,  closed 
over  hers. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  presently,  "how 
did  you  make  out  in  that  house  on  the 
island?  You  know  I  hated  your  being 
there  alone,  especially  yesterday  when 
there  was  no  boat  home.  Was  everything 
all  right,  and  did  you  get  away  as  we 
arranged?" 

JUNE  had  expected  these  questions,  and 
on  the  trip  home  had  considered 
exactly  what  position  to  take  with  Paul 
regarding  the  Holt  incident.  Honest  to 
the  core,  and  fearless  of  him,  she  had  yet 
determined   to  touch  upon  it   lightly. 

In  retrospect  the  episode  seemed  fan- 
tastic and  unreal,  so  much  so  that  she 
despaired  of  presenting  the  blameless 
reality.  Moreover,  she  felt  that  the  en- 
counter was  one  of  those  chance  affairs 
which  end  at  their  beginning,  and  that  she 
Avould  never  see  Holt  again.  Lastly, 
instinct  told  her  that  the  unkindest  thing 
she  could  do  on  the  eve  of  Paul's  departure 
for  the  South  would  be  to  stir  him  up  un- 
necessarily. 

She  answered  his  last  question  first. 

"Yes.  The  man  you  ordered  in  the 
village  came  this  morning  with  his  horse 
and  buggy.  He  came  by  the  beach,  of 
course,  and  drove  right  up  the  canyon  to 
the  house.      It  was  no  trouble  for  me." 

"I'm  glad  of  that.  But  what  about  the 
rest  of  it?  Did  Mrs.  Spence,  or  whatever 
her  name  was,  look  after  vou,  and  all 
that?" 

"Oh  yes,  she  was  really  very  good.  And 
Paul,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  lovely  things 
in  that  house.  It's  simply  filled  with 
them." 

"Do    tell!" 

"Yes."  She  laughed.  "And  do  you 
know,  the  queerest  thing  happened.  In 
the  very  worst  of  the  storm  that  came 
after  you  left,  the  owner  suddenly  arrived. 
He  was  awfully  kind,  and  did  everything 
to   make   me    comfortable." 

The  demands  of  a  reverse  curve  and  the 
passing  of  two  cars  engaged  Paul  for  a 
few  moments. 

"Must  be  a  queer  cove,"  he  commented. 


"to  build  a  house  Tike  that  off  there  and 
fill  it  with  junk." 

"He  is  queer,"  said  June  truthfully ; 
"but  his  coming  made  my  position  lots 
easier." 

"Naturally  it  would.  We  certainly 
planted  you  there  without  much  cere- 
mony." He  turned  to  her  and  smiled. 
"But  the  main  thing  is  you're  back,  and 
that's  all  that  matters." 

"Yes,  and  I'm  so  glad  to  be  back."  She 
snuggled  closer  to  him. 

It  was  after  five  o'clock,  and  the  late 
February  sun  was  low ;  the  clear  air  blew 
cold  on  their  faces.  Over  the  world 
arched  a  sky  of  distilled  and  luminous 
light  ranging  in  color  from  apple-green 
above  the  sunset  glow  in  the  west  to  rich 
purple  in  the  east.  Miles  to  the  right, 
above  the  haze  of  distance.  "Old  Baldy" 
towered  and  gleamed  in  the  last  rays,  and 
with  him  the  other  snow-haired  Sierra 
patriarchs,  "Grayback"  and  "San  Jacinto," 
infinitely  old  and  infinitely  wise. 

Then,  presently,  in  the  last  of  the  light 
they  approached  Los  Angeles,  that  radiant 
hybrid  of  hustle  and  hot  air,  publicity  and, 
Paradise.  Queen  of  her  mountain-ranged 
valley,  the  first  lights  on  her  hills  gleamed 
like  jewels  in  a  crown. 

"We'll  go  to  Levy's  for  dinner,"  said 
Paul  as  they  reached  the  outskirts,  "and 
then  I'll  drive  you  home.  And  then  it 
will  be  good-bye.  I  leave  for  the  South 
earlv  tomorrow  morning." 

"Oh,   Paul!" 

"Yes." 

DE ACHING  the  center  of  town,  they 
turned  north  into  Spring  Street.  Be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  Paul  parked 
the  car,  and  helping  June  to  alight,  they 
entered  the  restaurant.  As  they  were  led 
to  a  small  table  along  the  wall,  many 
curious  eyes  followed  Temple  in  swift 
recognition.  He  discovered  several  ac- 
quaintances at  nearby  tables,  and  after  he 
and  June  were  seated,  others  almost  as 
well  known  as  himself  visited  them  for  a 
word. 

Momentarily  he  regretted  having  chosen 
this  rendezvous  of  motion-picturedom  for 
his  last  dinner  with  June,  but  presently 
they  were  left  to  themselves,  and  at  once 
the  lights  and  music  and  gayety  became 
but  a  colorful  shell  enclosing  their  magic 
world. 
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After  dinner  they  drove  homeward,  first 
through  the  close-packed  business  heart  of 
the  city,  with  its  tall  buildings,  gorgeous 
shops,  and  winking  electric  signs,  and  here 
again  June  was  impressed  by  the  number  of 
open-air  stores  and  stalls,  a  fact  which 
Paul  had  pointed  out  to  her  as  distinguish- 
ing Los  Angeles  from  other  cities.  Then 
they  drove  out  Sunset  and  Hollywood 
Boulevards  through  a  new  and  far-sprawl- 
ing residence  district. 

In  the  heart  of  Hollywood  Paul  turned 
up  a  side  avenue  and  came  to  a  stop  be- 
fore a  low,  gray  bungalow  with  curved 
porch  eaves.  Here  June  lived  with  Elsie 
Tanner,  a  character  woman  of  the  Graphic 
Company,  and  Elsie's  sister,  a  girl  of 
fourteen.  The  three  had  rented  the  house 
furnished  on  their  arrival,  and  practised 
in  it  the  elastic  housekeeping  of  their  pro- 
fession, having  their  meals  at  home  or  in 
a  nearby  cafeteria  as  necessity  or  their 
mood  dictated. 

Paul  and  June  found  the  place  deserted, 
and  cold  with  the  penetrating  chill  of  un- 
heated  houses  in  winter.  But  snapping  on 
the  lights,  they  soon  had  the  gas-log  and 
heater  in  the  big  living  room  ablaze. 

The  bungalow,  a  one-story  affair  with 
an  air  chamber  above,  contained  six  rooms 
and  rejoiced  in  all  the  "desirable"  features 
— -"disappearing"  beds  that  vanished  mys- 
teriously into  the  walls,  built-in  bookcases 
and  sideboard,  and  a  quite  unnecessary 
breakfast  room  in  addition  to  the  dining 
room.  Experience  had  taught  the  inmates 
that  to  open  the  glass  doors  either  for  a 
book  or  a  dish  was  to  court  pneumonia,  for 
then  the  winds  of  the  world  seemed  to  pour 
unhindered  through  the  flimsy  outside 
sheathing. 

The  rooms  were  furnished  with  the 
usual  presentable  but  subtly  treacherous 
mission  furniture  of  the  commercial 
bungalow,  vivid  American  rugs,  cheap 
prints,  and  scanty  bric-a-brac.  The  plaster 
walls  were  tinted. 

"The  girls  must  have  gone  to  the  studio 
to  see  'The  Tattler,'  said  June,  as  she 
helped  Paul  draw  a  davenport  up  before 
the  gas-log.  "I  remember  it  was  to  be 
shown  in  the  projection  room  tonight." 

"Thank  heaven!"  he  said,  ungallantly. 

A  T  eleven  o'clock  Paul  rose  reluctantly. 
■**•  drawing  June  to  her  feet  with  his 
encircling  arm.     They  had  postponed  the 


inevitable  as  long  as  they  could,  but  even 
now  June,  woman-like,  shrank  from  it. 
Tears  filled  her  eyes  and  she  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  dearest,  I  don*t  want  you  to  go !" 

"That  makes  it  unanimous." 

"What  will  I  do  without  vou  for  so 
long!" 

"Remember,  it  hurts  me  worse  than  it 
does  you." 

She  laughed  tearfully,  and  he  lifted  her 
face  and  kissed  it.  Then,  taking  her  by 
the  shoulders  he  looked  down  into  her  eyes, 
his   face   grown   suddenly   grave. 

"Dearest,"  he  said,  "sometimes — like  to- 
night— I  tell  myself  I'm  a  fool  to  go  off 
and  leave  you  here  alone." 

"Why.  Paul?  We  love  each  other, 
don't  Ave?     What  else  can  count?" 

"N ot Iiing  else  can  count,"  he  replied 
with  sudden  fierce  intensity.  "But  oh, 
June,  you're  so  young  in  the  world,  and 
the  w-orld  is  so  ruthless !  You're  just  try- 
ing your  wings  here,  three  thousand  miles 
from  home,  where  everything  is  so  strange 
and  new,  and  on  top  of  that  I'm  going  to 
leave  you !" 

She  knew  him  well  enough  to  know  that 
he  was  deeply  stirred. 

"You're  not  afraid  for  me,  Paul?"  she 
asked. 

He  released  her  gently,  and  began  to 
pace  up  and  down  before  the  fireplace. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know."  he  said,  passion- 
ately, at  last,  halting.  "When  I  think 
of  what  I've  known  and  seen  happen  in 
the  studios,  I'm  afraid  for  anybody.  Ours 
is  a  different  life.  June;  it  isn't  normal. 
Some  of  the  bars  are  down,  and  that 
weakens  all  the  rest.  One's  got  to  be 
strong  if  the  old  rotten  taint  isn't  to  get 
into  one's  whole  life  :  it  can  get  vou  be- 
fore you  know  it.  You've  only  seen  the 
surface  of  things,  clear,  but  I  know  what's 
underneath,  and  it's  that  that  makes  me 
wish  sometimes  we  had  never  agreed  to  this 
separation.  I've  seen  cruel  things  happen 
to  people  in  this  business,  and — well,  they 
mustn't  happen  to  us.  that's  all." 

"You  don't  doubt  me?"  There  was  a 
shadow  of  hurt  in  her  questioning  glance. 

"Good  God.  no!  You're  the  one  thing 
in  the  universe  that  I  can't  doubt.  But  I 
know  what  life  can  do.  what  it  does  all 
the  time,  and  if  anything  happened  to  take 
you  away  from  me — "  the  muscles  of  his 
lean  face  tightened  and  a  moment's  silence 
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fell  between  them.  Involuntarily  the  mind 
of  each  Bashed  back  to  the  miserable 
,U  of  Paul's  earlier  marriage,  a 
tragedy  that  had  ended  with  Gertrude 
Temple's  death  in  the  wilderness. 

Then,  suddenly  shaking  off  Ins  black 
mood.  Paul  swept  her  to  him  with 
apologetic  laughter.  "But  forget  all  I've 
said,  dearest.  It  only  shows  what  love  ran 
make  of  a  man  at  the  moment  of  parting. 
And  now  kiss  me  and  forgive  me." 

With  a  swift  impulse  of  passion,  one  of 

the  rare  flashes  that  she  had  permitted  him 

e,   she   flung  her  arms  about   his  neck 

and    with    tear-dimmed   eyes   gave   him   her 

lips 

Steps  sounded  on  the  porch  outside. 

"Oh,   lord!     'The  others.    1   suppose!" 

"Yes,"  plaintively,  "and  we've  had 
hardly  a  minute  together." 

CHAPTER  V 

DREAKFAST  in  the  bungalow  on  Rose 
Terrace  was  a  movable  feast  dependent 
on  the  director's  call-board  notice  of  the 
night  before.  The  morning  after  Paul's 
departure  it  occurred  at  half-past  seven  to 
permit  Elsie  Tanner's  arrival  at  the  studio 
an  hour  later.  Elsie  and  her  sister,  who 
occupied  one  bedroom,  were  up  first,  and. 
mindful  of  June's  injury,  ordered  her  to 
remain  in  bed.  But  June  by  nature  scorned 
ease,  and  she  joined  the  others  at  the  table, 
fully  dressed. 

"And  how  is  the — er — limb?"  asked 
Miss  Tanner,  with  mincing  propriety  as 
she  poured  the  coffee. 

"My  leg  is  fine,  thanks.  I  can  manage 
nicely  today  with  a  stick,  I  think." 

"Be  careful,  dearie." 

Elsie  Tanner  was  a  woman  of  thirty, 
tall,  dark,  with  an  attractive  face  slightly 
hardened  by  experience.  The  lack  of  the 
beauty  which  would  have  insured  her 
"leads"  was  balanced  by  sureness  and 
finish  of  acting,  and  she  was  absolutely 
dependable.  Her  principal  fame  rested  on 
"stunt"  work,  and  Briscoe  refused  to  be 
without  her  in  his  company.  In  the  past, 
unknown  to  anyone,  she  had  worshipped 
Paul  Temple,  but  time  had  assuaged  the 
vain  passion  and  left  only  a  pleasantly 
melancholy  regret  which  in  no  wise  af- 
fected her  relationship  with  June.  With  a 
great  heart  she  combined  complete  dis- 
illusionment. 


Elsie  had  met  June  in  the  North  during 
the  taking  of  "A  Wilderness  Idyl."  and  the 
two   had    grown    intimate   there,   and   alter 
ward    in    New     York.      They    were    further 

united  by  common  dangers  shared  during 

a     "rapids"     stunt     in     tin'     wilderness,     m 
which,    but     for    Temple's    heroism,    June 
would  have  lost  her  life.      Now  Elsie  Tan 
ner    mothered    June    as    .she    did    her    own 
sister. 

That  young  person,  known  to  the  world 
as  Elaine  Drake,  was  a  (lower  half  opened. 

At  fourteen  she  was  over  supplied  with 
hands  and  elbows  and  knees,  and  when 
she  walked  suggested  a  colt.  She  had 
light  brown  hair,  freckles,  a  piquant  snub 
nose,  and  blue  eyes  that  seemed  to  voice 
a  perpetual  query.  A  "cut-in"  of  her  mind 
in  leisure  hours  would  have  revealed  a 
vague  but  handsome  dark  male  whose  en- 
tire business  in  life  was  to  perform  noble 
deeds  for  her  exclusive  glory.  Sometimes 
he  wore  armor,  sometimes  a  "period"  cos- 
tume, anil  on  rare  occasions  his  tall  and 
manly  form  was  encased  in  a  frock  suit  of 
style-plate  perfection. 

Elaine  was  "in  the  pictures,"  but  with- 
out a  part  at  present.  A  year  before, 
chancing  to  accompany  Elsie  to  the 
Graphic's  New  York  studio,  her  childish 
face  had  caught  the  attention  of  a  director, 
and  she  had  been  given  a  trial.  The  re- 
sult had  been  a  ten-year  contract.  Not 
that  she  was  a  "find"  or  a  "knockout,"  but 
the  Graphics  were  investing  in  her,  waiting 
for  her  to  ripen  to  that  perfect  youthful 
beauty  most  desired  in  the  business,  and 
of  which  she  gave  promise. 

During  Elsie  Tanner's  absence  in  the 
North  Elaine  had  stayed  with  friends, 
but  when  Elsie  came  West  she  had 
demanded  that  her  sister  be  sent 
also 

DV  a  quarter  past  eight  the  dishes  were 
done,  the  subtly  treacherous  furni- 
ture had  been  flicked,  and  the  three  girls 
had  started  to  the  studio.  However,  on  the 
steps  of  the  bungalow  Elaine  stopped  with 
a  little  exclamation  of   astonishment. 

"Oh,  there's  the  postman !"  she  cried. 
"Let's  wait  for  him.  My !  isn't  he 
early !" 

Miss  Tanner  keenly  scrutinized  the  man, 
who  was  some  distance  down  the  street. 

"Better  date  up  an  oculist,  pet,"  she  ad- 
vised.    "Don't  you  get  his  make-up?" 
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June's  heart  failed  her  for  a  moment. 
"Oh,  I  hope  I  can  do  it. " 


The  girl  colored 
sheepishly.  "Oh,  gosh  ! 
he  fooled  me.  Yes,  sir. 
there's  the  camera  at  the 
curb." 

The  incident  struck 
the  new  keynote  of  the 
city :  Los  Angeles,  and 
especially  Hollywood, 
was  already  assuming 
its  motley,  its  masker's 
garb.  Under  the 
promise  of  the  high, 
tranquil  sky.  three  score 
studios  were  sending 
forth  denizens  of  a 
shadow  world  to  enact 
their  phantom  lives  of 
laughter,  emprise, 
squalor,  and  knavery. 
The  metropolis  of  per- 
petual carnival  was  be- 
ginning another  day. 

The  morning  air  was 
cool,  and  scented  with 
the  tonic  spice  of  pepper 
and  eucalyptus  trees, 
with  a  breath  from  the 
nearby  sea.  Set  in  the 
vivid  green  lawns,  date 
palms  like  huge  pine- 
apples curved  their 
feathery  fronds  above 
the  grass.  Here  and 
there  a  purple  bougain- 
villea  cascaded  down  a 
white  wall,  and  between 
the  houses  were  hedges 
of  rose  or  geranium  as 
tall  as  a  man. 

As  the  girls  walked 
they  passed  "locations" 
famous  in  every  corner 
of  the  world ;  a  church 
that  had  witnessed  lens 
weddings  enough  to 
make  the  pastor's  palm 
itch  ;  a  mansion  which, 
with  its  big  grounds  and 
stately  appearance,  had 
furnished  an  estate  for 
every  clime  and  country. 
A  constant  stream  of 
people,  mostly  young 
girls,  flowed  towards 
the  studio,  a  stream 
augmented    periodically 
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by  the  street  car-. 
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small  constructed  '"sits." 
and  a  second  called  the 
"Ranch,"    some    twenty 

in  ilea     a  \\  a  y     in     a 

mountainous  canyon  by 
the  sea,  which  furnished 
a  variety  of  wild  out- 
door "locations"  and  the 
space    for    lar^e    "sets." 

The     Hollywood 
studio    occupied    a    full 
block  and  was  surround- 
ed   by     a     high     board 
fence.       The    length    of 
one  side  was  taken 
up  by  "scene  docks" 
— great       chambers 
where  the  "flats"  of 
scenery  were  stored  ; 
another      accommo- 
dated     the     property 
rooms,  and  the  film-de- 
veloping    and     drying 
laboratories.       In     one 
corner  towered  a  glass- 
covered  stage  for  use  in 
rainy    weather,    and    in 
another    stood    the    ad- 
ministration      building. 

June  and  her  com- 
panions entered  this, 
and  passing  along  a 
corridor  emerged  into 
the  sunlight  again.  At 
their  left  was  the  great 
open-air  stage,  sheltered 
by  sun  diffusers — long 
strips  of  muslin  which, 
running  on  wires, 
blunted  the  sun's  rays 
and  cast  an  even, 
shadowless  light  upon 
the  stage.  In  the  fore- 
ground were  several 
rows  of  long  concrete 
buildings,  one  behind 
the  other,  with  "streets" 
between  —  the  dressing 
rooms. 


"Look  here!  I'm  not  going  to  stall  with  you,  sol  tell  you 
the  truth.  You  and  I  will  either  make  movie  history  in 
the  next  six  months,    or  we'll    be   looking  for  a  job." 
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All  this  took  up  half  the  acreage.  Be- 
hind the  dressing  rooms  was  the  "lot," 
vacant  ground  for  the  erection  of  "sets."' 
Here,  at  present,  stood  a  street  of  early 
California,  an  English  village,  and  some 
lumber-camp  shacks.  A  section  of  China- 
town was  going  up,  and  a  Nihilist  rendez- 
vous was  coming  down. 

The  entire  enclosure  was  already  cheer- 
ful with  color  and  light.  Men  and  women 
in  the  costumes  of  a  dozen  periods  hurried 
here  and  there ;  directors  were  shouting, 
and  camera  men  aiming  for  their  "estab- 
lishing shots."  Everywhere  was  con- 
fusion, but  orderly  confusion. 

XT  0  sooner  had  June  hobbled  into  the 
A  ^  maelstrom  than  she  became  the  center 
.of  it.  Everyone  had  heard  of  her  mishap 
and  now  she  was  overwhelmed  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  curiosity  and  concern ;  for 
these  people  could  always  spare  a  moment 
for  kindliness. 

Elsie  Tanner,  being  the  only  one  of  the 
three  working,  hurried  off  at  once  to  her 
dressing  room.  The  other  two  made  their 
way  slowly  along  toward  the  farther  end 
of  the  open-air  stage  where  her  picture  was 
being  filmed. 

"Hello,  love!" 

June  heard  a  familiar  voice  in  her  ear, 
and  turned  to  see  Terrence  MacDonnell, 
the  Graphic's  press  agent,  sucking  his  cus- 
tomary dead  pipe,  and  grinning  at  her. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  gray  flannel  shirt, 
ancient  trousers,  and  puttees,  and  appeared 
to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

"Say,  I  owe  that  ankle  of  yours  a  treat," 
he  went  on.  "Remember  that  little  story 
we  put  over  from  the  island  for  Chandler, 
the  star  of  'The  Vanishing  Race'?" 

"Yes."  June  recalled  that  her  injury 
had  suggested  some  wild  yarn. 

"Well,  New  York  took  it,  bait,  hook, 
and  sinker.  Next  morning  we  had  six- 
teen telegrams  from  Chandler's  friends, 
and  the  press  clippings  from  the  rest  of 
the  company  are  coming  in  in  bales.  If 
the  Lord  only  lets  me  live,  I'll  make  some- 
thing  out   of   this   company  yet !" 

Elaine  stood  with  her  arm  about  June's 
waist,  drinking  in  MacDonnell's  hyperbolic- 
pleasantries  with  utter  credulitv.  As  he 
talked  on,  Romualdo  Stark  strode  up,  his 
handsome  face  alight. 

"Hello,  Graces,"  he  said  gaily  to  the 
girls.      "Where's   number   three?      Or  no. 


you're  the  Fates.  Anyhow.  I  know  Elaine 
is  my  fate."  He  laughed  down  on  the 
child,  and  tucked  his  hand  under  her  arm. 

"Fresh!"  she  said,  jerking  away,  but 
blushed  nevertheless. 

"All  right,  young  lady,"  he  warned,  as 
he  went  one,  "you  wait  and  see." 

When  the  trio  reached  the  stage  where 
Elsie  was  working,  they  found  the  whole 
company  at  a  standstill.  The  director,  Joe 
Williams,  a  tall,  thin  man  with  a  very 
prominent  nose,  was  walking  up  and  down, 
scowling  savagely. 

"Ah,"  drawled  MacDonnell,  "searching 
for  the  Czarina,  or  waiting  for  militant 
Marcia,  a  comedy  staged  daily,  in  one 
snarl  and  four  curses.     Always  late." 

"Oh,  Miss  Trent!"  June  said,  naming 
the  "lead"  of  the  piece,  and  the  female 
star  of  the  western  Graphics. 

"The  same,  and  I  do  love  that  woman! 
I  suggested  that  she  boom  herself  a  little 
by  speaking  on  censorship  at  one  of  the 
local  theaters  last  week,  and  what  she 
handed  me  was  ample — absolutely  !"  He 
searched  vaguely  for  a  match.  "Believe 
me,  when  they  think  they've  got  beyond 
needing  a  little  publicitv.  thev're  heading 
out." 

As  he  spoke  Miss  Trent  came.  She  was 
a  girl  not  over  twenty,  of  medium  height, 
and  with  a  mature  figure  half  concealed 
by  the  cloak  that  covered  her  ball  gown. 
The  scene  represented  an  evening  function. 
She  was  strikingly  pretty,  with  red-gold 
hair,  unusual  hazel  eyes,  and  pure,  regular 
features.  Her  profile  was  like  an  old 
cameo.  She  had  been  a  star  for  two  years, 
and  her  public  following  was  immense. 

As  she  strolled  leisurely  into  the  scene, 
it  was  evident  that  she  knew  all  this.  She 
walked  with  an  air  which,  while  not  actu- 
ally arrogant,  was  nevertheless  proud. 
Her  chin  was  a  little  too  high,  though  she 
strove  for  a  modest  mien  with  downcast 
eyes.  It  was  characteristic  of  her  that  she 
was  quick  to  answer  a  greeting,  but  slow 
to  give  one. 

r\l"RIXG  June's  brief  studio  life  she 
had  encountered  Marcia  Trent  twice, 
and  each  time  had  experienced  a  little  in- 
voluntary feeling  of  dislike — a  reaction  not 
normal  with  her.  Now  she  experienced  it 
again. 

Williams  walked  angrily  to  meet  the 
star. 
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"Really,  Miss  Trent,"  he  said,  "voir 
can't  go  on  holding  us  op  like  this.  Everj 
day  we  haw  to  wait  for  yon." 

The  girl's  powdered  face  darkened,  and 
she  drew  herself  up. 

•Tin  sure  it's  not  my  fault,"  she  said, 
haughtily.  "If  you  fixed  things  so  that  1 
wasn't  needed  the  firsl  thing  every  morn- 
ing, it  wouldn't  happen.  And  moreover, 
Mr.  Williams,  1  don't  permit  my  directors 
to  -peak  to  me  like  this.      1  won't  Stand  it." 

A  quick,  angry  retort  leaped  to  the 
man's  lips,  but  as  he  looked  down  into 
those  bold,  challenging  eves,  it  died  un- 
spoken. For  a  moment  the  two  glared  at 
each  other,  and  then,  with  what  seemed 
almost  a  helpless  shrug,  he  tinned  away. 

"Why,  how  extraordinary!"  gasped 
June. 

"Oh,  the  Queen  can  do  no  wrong,"  ex- 
plained Machonncll  cheerfully.  "Joe 
Williams  is  like  all  the  rest  of  'em.  poor 
devil!  He  knows  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered  on." 

"Is  he  afraid  of  her?"  asked  Elaine, 
wide-eyed.  "Gosh!  If  any  director  spoke 
to  me  like  that.  I'd  die." 

"He's  all  of  that,  and  then  some,"  re- 
plied Terrence.  "But  you're  too  downy 
vet  to  understand  these  things,  chick." 

"So  am  I.  dear."  said  June,  comfort- 
ingly. "Let's  go.  I  want  to  sit  down  and 
rest." 

They  turned  away  from  the  stage  and 
walked  to  the  next  "street."  This  ran 
between  two  of  the  long,  concrete  build- 
ings, each  of  which  was  a  warren  of  dress- 
ing rooms  or  offices  for  actors,  directors, 
camera  men.  and  assistants.  June  went  to 
a  door  on  the  lower  right  tier  numbered 
47,  and  unlocking  it  entered,  Elaine  fol- 
lowing. 

""THE  room  was  square,  had  a  board  floor 
■*  and  white-washed  walls.  To  the  right 
of  the  door  as  one  entered  was  the  mir- 
rored dressing-table,  its  fresh  chintz  cover 
laden  with  the  numberless  necessities  of 
make-up — pins,  sticks,  brushes,  powders, 
and  creams,  in  vari-colored  jars.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  washbasin 
equipped  with  running  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  a  wardrobe  was  built  against  the  rear 
wall.  A  tiny  desk  stood  at  one  side,  and 
there  was  an  easy  chair. 

June  had  softened  the  original  bareness 
of    the    place    with    two    inexpensive    but 


prettj  rugs,  (hint/  curtains  at  the  window, 
and  a  few  reproductions  of  French  prints 

on  the  wall.  Her  dressing  table  bore  two 
photographs,  one  of  Paul,  the  other  of  her 
lather,    showing    that    gri/./led    veteran    oi 

the  North  in  a  younger  and  handsomer 
day. 

Elaine  made  June  comfortable  in  the 
easy  chair,  and  then  went  on  to  her  own 
dressing  room.  Left  alone,  June  permitted 
herself  to  remember  for  the  first  time  that 
Paul  was  gone,  and  at  the  thought  a  sharp 

pang  of  loneliness  stabbed  her.     for  with 

him  had  gone  her  feeling  of  protection 
and  support,  ami  she  faced  the  fact  that 
the  future  depended  entirely  upon  herself. 
She  reduced  that  future  to  its  one  domi- 
nant element,  and  found  that  to  be  Work. 
And  as  her  loneliness  grew,  she  longed 
for  work,  for  absorbing,  exhausting  work 
that  would  make  her  forget  everything 
but  its  exacting  demands,  and  the  reward 
of  happiness  it  held  out. 

In  the  midst  of  her  thoughts  there  came 
a  peremptory  rap  at  the  door,  and  in 
response  to  her  invitation  Tom  Briscoe 
entered. 

"Morning,"  he  snapped.  "How's  the 
ankle  ?" 

June  explained  for  the  thousandth  time. 
"Good  !     Your  square  headed  lover  left 
this  morning,  didn't  he?" 
"Yes.''      June  smiled. 
"Glad  of  it !     Now  we  can  make  some- 
thing out  of  you.     We  start  a  new  picture 
day  after  tomorrow,  and  you  have  a  good 
part.      Housemaid ;    whole   story   turns   on 
her.      Trent  stars.   Stark   is  her  lead,   and 
you're  next.     Big  chance." 

June's  heart  failed  her  for  a  moment. 
"Oh.   I   hope  I  can  do  it." 
Briscoe  barked. 

"Course  you  can  do  it.  Why  not? 
I  wouldn't  have  brought  you  out  here  if. 
you  couldn't."  Suddenly  he  turned  and 
closed  the  door,  and  swinging  June's  dress- 
ing-table chair  around  to  face  her,  sat 
down  solidly. 

"Look  here,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going 
to  stall  with  you,  so  I'll  tell  you  the  truth. 
You  and  I  will  either  make  movie  history 
in  the  next  six  months,  or  we'll  be  looking 
for  a  job.  I'm  convinced  tliat  this  business 
is  about  due  for  an  advance,  and  I  want 
to  make  that  advance." 

"Of  course,  and  I  want  to  help  if  I 
can,"  she  cried,  a  little  breathless  in  the 


'But  I  can't  do  it  that  ivay.     /won't," 
'We'll  do  this  scene  as  I  want  it  done,  if  we 
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sweep  of  his  energy.  "But  what  will  the 
advance  be?     In  what  direction?" 

"I'm  not  sure  enough  yet  to  say,"  he 
answered,  "but  whatever  I  do  start  I  want 
to  work  out  with  you.  You've  got  the  in- 
telligence and  the  ambition,  and  you  don't 
know  it  all" — this  dryly — "and  you'll 
either  go  higher  than  anybody  else  has  ever 
gone,  or  you'll  go  right  down  through  the 
bottom — and  me  with  you,  for  I'll  have 
my  troubles.  Putting  something  new  over 
in  this  world  is  about  as  popular  as  the 
toothache."       * 

He  glared  at  her  with  his  little,  hard 
eyes  as  if  she  had  challenged  his  statement. 
Then  he  added,  grimly : 

"So  you  see  this  little  trip  of  yours  along 
the  glory  road  isn't  going  to  be  any  per- 
sonally conducted  picnic." 

June  laughed,  nerved  as  always  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  restless  genius. 

"I  don't  want  a  picnic,"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  try  for  something  big,  and  if  we 
fail,   at  least  we'll  have  tried." 

Briscoe  grunted.  "I  knew  you  had  the 
nerve,"  he  said  bluntly,  and  shortly  after- 
wards took  his  leave. 

TT  was  almost  eleven  o'clock,   and  June 

rose  to  go  home.  The  tests  for  the  new 
picture — bits  before  the  camera  to  try  the 
effect  of  costumes  and  make-up — were  not 
called  until  the  next  morning,  and  she  had 
the  rest  of  the  day  to  herself. 

On  her  way  out,  pausing  to  watch  Elsie 
Tanner's  picture  for  a  moment,  she  found 
herself  beside  Marcia  Trent,  who  was 
standing  back  of  the  camera  awaiting  her 
scene.  The  star  was  alone,  her  pretty  face 
still  sullen  from  her  quarrel  with  Williams. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Miss  Trent,"  June 
said,  offering  the  usual  studio  greeting.  "I 
hope  your  picture  is  going  to  be  good. 
Elsie  has  told  me  so  much  about  it." 

Marcia  Trent  raised  her  eyes  with  an- 
noyed inquiry  and  examined  June  for  a 
moment  without  speaking.     Then  she  said : 

"If  it's  not,  nobody  will  be  to  blame  but 
Williams."  Then  her  eye  caught  sight  of 
the  cane  June  was  using,  and  a  look  of 
surprise,  almost  recognition,  flashed  over 
her  face.  "Oh,  so  you're  the  girl  that 
stayed  over  on  the  island." 

June  laughed. 

"Yes,  wasn't  it  stupid  to  pick  out  that 
of  all  places  to  be  hurt?" 

Again  the  other  did  not  reply  at  once. 


"Was  it?"  she  said  then,  coolly.  "I've 
heard  some  people  say  how — well,  for- 
tunate you  were  to  sprain  your  ankle  just 
there." 

June  was  suddenly  uncomfortable  and 
repelled.  There  was  in  the  other's  words 
and  tone  a  subtle  but  deliberate  innuendo. 

"Fortunate?"  she  repeated,  a  little 
blankly.  "Of  course  it  was  fortunate  there 
was  a  house  so  near  by  where  I  could  be 
taken." 

"Exactly."  The  other  bared  her  even, 
white  teeth.  "You  know  there  are  some 
queer  stories  about  that  house,  and  I've 
heard  that  some  people  would  stand  a  good 
deal  more  than  a  sprained  ankle  to  get 
into  it  I" 

"Really!"  June  said,  quite  at  a  loss.  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean,  Miss  Trent." 

The  other  smiled  again. 

"No?  Well,  you  will,  I'm  sure."  She 
turned  away  and  began  to  watch  the  action 
on  the  stage. 

Rebuffed,  and  feeling  somehow  tainted 
or  guilty  because  of  she  knew  not  what, 
there  was  nothing  for  June  to  do  but  go 
on.  She  was  helplessly  angry  and  puzzled, 
and  as  she  went  she  tried  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  this  unearned  attack.  She 
could  not,  but  she  did  know  that  for  some 
reason  Marcia  Trent  was  her  enemy. 

CHAPTER  YI 

(~\NE  morning  about  eleven  o'clock  there 
came  a  lull  in  a  scene  of  "Woman  to 
Woman,"  the  new  picture  in  which  June 
was  rapidly  acquiring  housemaid's  knee. 
The  company  had  been  working  on  the 
open-air  stage  in  a  dining-room  "set,"  but 
now  the  thin  clouds  which  had  hung  over- 
head for  two  days  darkened  suddenly, 
blotting  out  the  light. 

As  a  result  there  was  a  wait  while  stage 
hands  wheeled  up  batteries  of  "Klieg- 
lights,"  great  white  arcs  of  immense  can- 
dle-power. During  the  interval  (only 
one  of  a  hundred  such,  daily)  the  actors 
sat  about  on  the  furniture,  and  Briscoe 
disappeared. 

June  had  dropped  down  on  a  chair, 
when  she  was  suddenly  startled  from  aim- 
less thoughts  by  the  sight  of  Briscoe  return- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  man  who.  even  at 
a  distance,  seemed  vaguely  familiar.  A 
moment  later  she  recognized  Stephen  Holt. 

She  was  tremendously  surprised  at  sight 
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of  him,  for  absorption  in  her  new  work 
had  dimmed  the  memorj  of  the  island 
episode.  Moreover,  she  had  mentally  con 
signed  him  to  the  oblivion  of  all  things 
t,  upon  the  supposition  that  she  would 
never  see  him  again.  Now  he  brought  with 
him  vivid  recollections. 

In  retrospect  thai  stay  in  the  big  house 
took  the  aspect  of  a  rather  charming 
adventure.  Distance  and  intervening  inter- 
heightened  its  fantastic,  fairy  tale 
glamour,  and  a  feeling  oi  amusement  grew 
in  lunc  as  incident  after  incident  recurred 
to  hex. 

She  suddenly  remembered  that  this  nor- 
mal, prosaic-looking  person  coming  to- 
wards her  in  motoring  cap  and  raini 
had  saitl.  "I  am  going  to  love  you.  and 
you  are  going  to  love  me!"  The  thought 
almost  made  her  smile.  And  yet  she  re- 
membered that,  at  the  time,  she  had  expe- 
rienced quite  other  emotions — fear  and  a 
kind  of  helplessness.  Of  course,  alone 
with  him  there,  under  all  the  subtle  influ- 
ences at  his  command !  .  .  .  But  now ! 
The  audacious  absurdity  of  the  man ! 

He  and  Briscoe  were  approaching  along 
the  open-air  stage  and  beneath  Holt's  rain- 
coat she  could  see  the  -well -remembered 
informal  tweeds.  His  big-boned  frame 
towered  fully  a  head  above  Briscoe,  who 
was  talking  up  at  him  in  his  character- 
istic staccato  manner. 

As  they  approached  June  began  to  won- 
der at  a  little  surprised  murmur  among 
the  waiting  people  on  the  stage.  Then 
she  saw  Briscoe  glance  about  the  group, 
locate  her,  and  turn  his  guest  in  her  direc- 
tion. Holt  recognized  her  at  a  few  yards' 
distance,  and  instantly  she  saw  a  look  of 
mischievous  amusement  leap  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes.     June  rose. 

"Miss  Magregor."  said  Briscoe,  "this  is 
Mr.  Holt,  the  lyddite  behind  this  studio, 
the  silent  partner,  the  big  boss  of  the 
Western  Graphics.  He's  heard  about  your 
work  in  the  North,  and  wants  to  meet  you." 

THE  statement  struck  June  dumb.  Holt 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  studio !  She 
had  always  thought  of  Stannard.  .  .  . 
But  he  was  from  the  East,  a  visible  and 
ostensible  authority.  Looking  up  at  Holt, 
she  realized  how  completely  he  had  not 
confided  in  her  during  their  former  meet- 
ing, but  meanwhile  had.  .  .  .  She  remem- 
bered the  Shorter  Catechism. 


"I'm  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Holt,"  she 
said  inanely,  the  conventional  words  com 
ing  without  thought     Then  -lie  suddenly 
realized  a  startling  truth:  I  lai   Briscoe  did 
not  know  he  had  Kit  her  in  Holt's  house 

on    the    island.       The   director's    words   and 
manner   hit    no   doubt   t<{    this.      \\  lnl, 

was   trying   to  understand  the   Ian,   Holt 
was  replying. 

"I've   heard    so    much    about    you,    Miss 
Magregor,"   he  said.  Mill   with   that  diabol 
ieal    twinkle    in    Ins    eyes,    and    then    with 
ridiculous  gravity  added  a  banal  question 
about  the  North. 

Meanwhile  Briscoe  beamed  proudly 
upon  his  charge.  Had  he  not  discovered 
this  marvel?  Was  she  not  a  living  and 
breathing  testimonial  to  his  insight  and 
astuteness5  He  permitted  himself  to  ex- 
pand. Then  one  of  the  men  called  him, 
and  he  turned  away  to  inspect  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Kliegs,  leaving  June  and  lb  It 
together. 

Instantly  they  dropped  their  small  talk 
and  regarded  each  other,  he  in  smiling 
enjoyment  of  the  situation,  she  a  little 
resentful.  He  stood  leaning  easily  against 
a  table,  and  looking  down  at  her.  His 
cap  was  off  and  his  red  hair  seemed  as 
undisciplined  as  ever. 

"You  justify  my  fondest  memories  of 
you,"  he  said  abruptly,  with  urbane  ap- 
proval. "Also,  I  beg  to  report  favorably 
on  your  manners.  Mrs.  Spence  tells  me 
that  you  gave  back  the  house  and  every- 
thing in  it  as  per  schedule,  something  I 
consider  noble  in  view  of  the  covetousness 
with  which  you  regarded  some  of  my  pos- 
sessions." 

June  could  not  restrain  a  smile.  He  was 
perfectly  the  impudent  Holt  of  the  island. 

"I'm  so  relieved  that  you  approve  of 
my  manners,"  she  told  him.  "But  I'm 
afraid   I  can't   reciprocate." 

He  looked  shocked. 

"Impossible!      Why   not?" 

"Because  you  amused  yourself  at  my 
expense  in  your  house.  You  might  have 
told  me  you  were  connected  with  the 
Graphics." 

"Oh,  never !  That  would  have  spoiled 
it  all.  We  could  never  have  had  such  a 
jolly  time  together  if  I  had.  Besides.  I'd 
heard  of  you,  and  wanted  to  enjoy  you  in 
your  natural,  wild  state." 

"I  wasn't  half  as  wild  then  as  I  am 
now." 
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He  laughed,  a  kind  of  delighted 
chuckle. 

"I  know  it.  And  I  like  you  even  better 
now  than  I  did  then." 

"Humph  !"  she  sniffed,  her  nose  in  the 
air,  somehow  finding  it  impossible  to  be 
angry  with  him. 

ABOUT  them  the  busy  activities  of  the 
studio  went  on  ;  a  stage  hand  whistled, 
there  was  the  sound  of  hammering,  and  of 
a  director  violently  directing.  As  the  sky 
darkened,  the  diff users  slid  back  on  their 
wires  with  a  screeching  rattle. 

June  thought  of  much  she  would  like 
to  ask  him,  but  which  she  knew  she  could 
not.  Why,  for  instance,  did  not  Briscoe 
know  of  the  house  on  the  island?  and  what 
justification  was  there  for  Marcia  Trent's 
strange  innuendoes? 

"After  all,  it  was  hardly  fair,  was  it?" 
she  asked,  referring  to  his  deception  of  her. 

"Yes,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "it  was.  You 
were  a  good  deal  happier  and  so  was  I." 

"So  that  was  happiness,  was  it !" 

He  assumed  a  hurt  expression. 

"You  disappoint  me.  I  was  so  hopeful 
for  the  future  when  I  left !" 

"And  I  was  so  absolutely  confirmed  in 
the  past." 

Now,  as  during  their  former  conversa- 
tions, June  was  beginning  to  experience  a 
stimulation  of  the  faculties,  an  exhilara- 
tion of  spirit  that  she  enjoyed. 

"You're  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Pres- 
ent," he  drawled.     "Come  on  over." 

She  shook  her  head  until  her  little  stray 
curls  danced. 

"But  I'm  on  the  safe  side,"  she  retorted, 
"and  I  intend  to  stay  there." 

He  was  about  to  reply  when  Briscoe 
hurried  up. 

"Pardon,"  he  apologized,  "but  Mr.  Holt. 
I  want  you  to  see  how  we  get  this  lighting 
effect  with  the  Kliegs." 

Holt  excused  himself  and  strolled  away. 

Several  of  the  principals  were  gathered 
about  the  battery  of  Kliegs  to  which  the 
men  were  going,  Romualdo  Stark,  Marcia 
Trent,  and  character  people.  June  saw 
Holt  greet  them  all  with  the  informality 
of  an  old  acquaintance,  and  then  Briscoe 
began  to  talk. 

"VY/  HEN,  at  three  o'clock  that  afternoon, 

June  was   removing  her  make-up   and 

donnincr  street  clothes  in  her  cheerful  lit- 


tle dressing-room,  she  was  still  musing 
over  this  re-encounter  with  Holt.  It  forced 
her  to  focus  on  facts  from  an  entirely  new 
angle. 

She  knew  now  that  instead  of  never  see- 
ing him  again,  she  probably  would  see 
him  often,  that  rather  than  dismissing 
him  from  her  consciousness,  she  would 
have  to  admit  him  into  her  life.  She 
viewed  the  prospect  as  interesting  and 
rather  pleasurable,  a  fact  due  to  his  per- 
sonal charm  ;  his  position  carried  no  weight 
whatever  with  her. 

She  did  not  want  to  ignore  him,  because 
he  was  a  new  experience,  and  her  life  these 
days  was  just  one  glorious  new  experience 
after  another.  His  attention  was  a  heady 
compliment  to  a  vanity  just  awakening 
after  years  of  unnatural  lack,  and  she  liked 
this  new  intoxication. 

He  amused  her.  and  part  of  his  attrac- 
tiveness lay  in  his  audacity.  Of  course 
his  absurd  declaration  was  too  stupid  for 
words — merely  the  daring  challenge  of  a 
bored  man.  She  did  not  wish  to  think  of 
it  twice.  But  decidedly  she  welcomed 
Holt  into  her  life  again. 

As  June  emerged  from  her  dressing- 
room  the  rain  which  had  threatened  all 
day  began  to  fall.  The  girl  knew  that 
these  first  scattered  drops  were  the  usual 
warning,  and  as  she  had  forgotten  to  carry 
her  umbrella  that  day,  she  hurried  to  reach 
home  before  the  downpour. 

•But  as  she  left  the  administration  build- 
ing the  rain  came  down  in  earnest,  and  she 
retreated  to  the  steps  beneath  the  portico. 
At  the  same  instant  a  man  who  had  been 
tinkering  with  a  motor  car  at  the  curb 
turned  toward  her,  and  she  saw  it  was 
Holt. 

"Oh,"  he  said  in  surprise,  recognizing 
her,  and  coming  forward,  "this  is  luckv  ! 
No  umbrella,  eh?  Well,  jump  in  here 
and  I'll  take  you  home." 

"Thanks."  she  replied  warmly,  "but 
please  don't  bother.  It's  only  three  blocks, 
and  the  rain  will  stop  soon." 

"It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind."  he 
said  with  one  of  his  flashes  of  brusk  author- 
ity. "Don't  be  foolish.  You'll  be 
drenched."  He  was  at  her  side  now.  and 
had  taken  her  arm.  "Watch  that  muddy 
place !"  he  directed  as  he  started  her  for- 
ward, and  a  moment  later  June  found 
herself  in  the  car.  The  next,  they  were 
backing  out   from   among   the   dozen  cars 
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of   the   Graphic   fleet   parked   in   front   of 
the  studio. 

"It'-  only  three  blocks,"  June  told  him 
as  they  shot  forward.  "Seventeen  twenty 
Rose    rerrace.     Do  you  know  where  that 

I  lught  to !     1   named  that   street  i 
in  a  poetic  moment." 

"You  named  il !" 

"Yes."  Hi-  bro.nl.  freckled  face  ex- 
panded in  a  smile.  "I  was  a  sort  of  papa 
to  this  neighborhood  once.  Hut  they 
took  away  me  che-ild — at  a  good  figure." 

June  laughed,  but  the  next  moment  as 
they  turned  up  Hollywood  Boulevard  she 
gave  a  little  exclamation. 

"Hut  this  isn't  the  way  home!"  she 
cried.     "We  go  the  other  way.'' 

"I  know  it!"  His  voice  had  a  kind  of 
hopeless  note.  "Hut  I  just  can't  do  any- 
thing with  this  car!  It  simply  takes  the 
steering-knuckle  between  its  teeth  and — " 

She  looked  at  him  sharply,  to  find  his 
distressed  gaze  limpid  and  innocent. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  take  me  home, 
Mr.  Holt?"' 

"Yes.  Mi-s  Magregor,  as  soon  as  I  can 
reason  with  this  brute,  but  I'm  afraid 
we'll  have  to  go  the  long  way  around." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  riding  with 
yon  !"   she  protested. 

"Has  the  woman  no  heart !"  he  mut- 
tered, and  then  he  appeared  to  struggle 
hard  with  the  wheel,  only  to  give  up  with  a 
hopeless  shrug.  "You  can  see  I'm  per- 
fectly helpless."  he  submitted. 

The  temptation  to  laugh  assailed  June, 
but  her  thorough  annoyance  conquered  it. 
Released  early  from  the  studio,  she  had 
planned  to  use  the  time  before  supper  in 
writing  to  Paul,  and  now  she  could  not. 
She  said  nothing,  and  in  silence  they  drove 
down  the  boulevard  to  Vermont  Avenue, 
and  thence  north  out  along  the  road 
through  Tropico  and  Glendale  toward 
Pasadena. 

THE  side  curtains  of  the  car  were  not 
up.  and  gradually  as  June  rode  the 
new  spring  loveliness  everywhere  soothed 
her  anger.  The  rain  was  warm  and  gentle, 
as  if  careful  of  the  baby  flowers,  and  the 
cool  air  was  laden  with  odors,  spicy  fra- 
grance of  fallen  pepper  berries,  and  the 
intoxicating  sweetness  of  first  orange  blos- 
soms opening  on  boughs  still  laden  with 
fruit.     From  treetops  and  posts  came  the 


whistling  of  mocking  birds,  and  the  vehe 
menl    chattering   of    red  throated    linnets, 
joj ous  in  nesting  time. 

Presently  they  passed  Eagle  Rock,  and 

from  there  the  Sierras  appeared  to  have 
wrapped  themselves  in  fog  and  withdrawn 
for  meditation.  Mm  smoked  in  the  ran 
yons  and  crept  down  into  the  orchards. 
At  the  right,  near  a  ranch  house,  a  group 
of  tall  eucalyptus  trees,  their  white  limbs 
showing  through  tattered  bark  and  foliage, 
•-tood  huddled  disconsolately  like  dryads 
Caught    in    the    shower. 

"Early  March  and  spring  already!" 
June  spoke  involuntarily,  thinking  of  Fort 
McLeod,  doomed  for  weeks  yet  to  its  snow- 
drifts. "And  such  a  spring!  It's  like 
Paradise." 

"Yes,"  said  Holt,  "but  a  Paradise  that 
man  made.  These  miles  of  flowers  and 
orchards  and  growing  things  are  one  pos- 
sible excuse  for  man  to  clutter  the  earth — 
if  there's  any  excuse."  It  was  a  sudden 
flash  of  the  old  cynicism. 

"I  don't  understand,"  said  June,  puz- 
zled.    "Wasn't  it  always  like  this  here?" 

"No.  All  this  country  was  a  desert 
once,  and  if  man  left  it  for  a  year  it  would 
be  a  desert  again.  You  know  we  have 
no  rain  here  for  six  months,  and  yet  we've 
done  this!"  He  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  rolling  lomas,  vivid  with  the  new 
green  of  bean  and  alfalfa. 

"It's  wonderful!"  she  said.  "But  how 
have  you  done  it?" 

"By  letting  the  water  on  the  land."  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  went  on 
in  an  amused,  reminiscent  drawl,  uncon- 
sciously flavored  with  vernacular. 

"Fifteen  years  ago  I  owned  a  well-rig, 
and  nothing  else  in  the  world — a  derrick 
and  drill  for  boring  wells — and  for  two 
years  I  packed  that  thing  around  the 
country  south  of  here  finding  water  for 
ranchers — farmers,  you  know.  Every  time 
I'd  save  a  hundred  dollars  I'd  buy  a  piece 
of  desert,  till  finally  I  had  about  a  thou- 
sand acres,  all  snowed  under  a  couple  of 
inches  of  alkali.  Well,  when  I  had  all 
I  could  carry,  I  started  to  find  water  on 
that  land — real  water  that  wouldn't  only 
wet  my  ranch  but  that  I  could  sell  to 
the  whole  district. 

"I  went  down  twenty-five  hundred  feet, 
and  then  went  broke."  He  paused.  "Mean- 
while there  was  another  hombre  going 
down  for  water  just  outside  my  property — 
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represented  a  syndicate.  It  was  plain  as 
a  schoolmarm  that  the  one  of  us  that 
struck  it  first  would  make  the  money,  and, 
ten  to  one,  cut  off  the  other's  supply." 

June  saw  his  blue  eyes  narrow  at  the 
corners  and  his  square  jaw  set.  A  hard 
look  crossed  his  face. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  managed  to  borrow 
enough  money  to  go  down  fifty  feet  more. 
At  that  time  I  had  a  cholo  working  for 
me — that's  a  Mex,  Miss  Magregor — that 
I'd  got  out  of  trouble  once,  and  one  night 
he  just  naturally  went  over  and  did  some- 
thing to  that  other  rig.  I  never  asked 
him  what,  but  it  stopped  their  work.  I 
went  down  forty  feet — and  struck  one  of 
the  biggest  artesian  wells  in  this  country." 

He  stopped  on  the  climactic  note,  but 
June  was  aware  of  chilled  enthusiasm 
within  her.  Something  told  her  certainly 
that  the  Mexican  had  not  wrecked  that 
rival  drill  unbidden. 

"Five  years  later,"  Holt  concluded,  "the 
alkali  had  been  washed  off  that  land,  and 
the  soil  of  it  was  like  cream.  That  coun- 
try is  a  garden  now,  just  as  this  is.  .  .  . 
And  that's  how  we're  making  California." 

Beneath  the  lightness  of  his  words  June 
detected  a  deep  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
this  newest,  friendliest  West  he  had 
helped  to  build.  And  she  glimpsed,  too, 
something  of  the  perseverance,  patience, 
hardship  and  ruthlessness  demanded  of 
those  who  were  to  survive  and  succeed.  She 
wondered  if  anything  could  defeat  a  will 
like  Holt's.  .  .  . 

"AMI  forgiven?"  he  asked,  two  hours 
"^7    later,    as    he    helped    her    to    alight 
before   the   gray   bungalow   with   its   low, 
curving  eaves. 

"I  suppose  you  are,"  she  admitted.  "I 
must  confess  that  the  long  way  home  was 
the  most  fun." 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  S  the  days  passed,  June  found  her  desire 
■*"*•  for  work  amply  gratified  in  learning 
the  technique  of  her  art.  She  already 
knew  its  inherent  limitations ;  cramped 
space,  the  necessity  for  slower  motions, 
and  the  tricks  of  perspective,  and  for  some 
time  Briscoe  had  been  training  her  in  the 
mechanics  of  expression. 

She  worked  daily  before  her  mirror,  try- 


ing to  combine  with  expressiveness  of  the 
features  the  eloquence  of  hands  and  body ; 
in  short,  to  acquire  the  art  of  pantomime, 
that  tonal  dumb-show.  Such  training  was 
not  usual,  but  it  was  not  Briscoe's  inten- 
tion to  do  the  usual  with  her.  He  dreamed 
of  something  new,  different,  revolution- 
ary. .  .  . 

Occasionally  he  watched  her  and  made 
suggestions.  He  was  patient,  but  very 
exacting,  and  sometimes  she  felt  that  she 
would  never  achieve  the  unconscious,  facile 
art  he  demanded.  At  other  times  she  did 
well,  and  when  she  did  he  was  equally  just 
in  praise,  quoting  when  he  could  others 
than  himself. 

"Holt  likes  your  work,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly, one  day.  "Spoke  very  well  of  it 
in  the  projection  room  last  night  after 
we  ran  'The  Vanishing  Race'.  .  .  .  Glad 
he  does.  If  we  ever  want  to  put  over 
anything  new  here,  he's  the  man  we'll  have 
to  look  to." 

1WFEANWHILE  June  was  working  hard 
at  the  studio  in  "Woman  to  Woman." 
Each  day  differed  from  the  others.  Some- 
times because  of  inevitable  delays  the 
company  worked  two  hours,  and  at  other 
times  fourteen.  Now  and  again  they  went 
on  "location,"  traveling  in  automobiles  to 
the  selected  spot  and  carrying  their  lunch 
with  them.  Twice  they  went  to  the 
"Ranch." 

When  it  rained  they  worked  under  the 
Kliegs  on  the  covered  stage,  inevitably 
contracting  "Klieg  eyes"  from  constant 
looking  into  the  intense  light.  The  result 
was  an  epidemic  of  huge  amber  spectacles, 
such  as  the  directors  and  camera  men 
always  wore. 

J7ROM  the  first  the  studio  had  waited 
with  curious  eagerness  for  Briscoe  to 
direct  Marcia  Trent.  Such  was  her  posi- 
tion and  power,  as  well  as  her  belief  that 
she  was  indispensable  to  the  company,  that 
she  had  on  occasion  disregarded  the  author- 
ity of  her  previous  directors.  In  her  lim- 
ited lexicon  there  was  no  such  word  as 
"boss."  and  her  associates  were  praying 
that  Briscoe  would  introduce  her  to  it. 

But  conditions  appeared  even  less  favor- 
able in  his  case  than  normally.     For  one 
thing,  he  had  come  West  with  a  big  repu- 
tation, and  the  movie  shores  of  Los  AnT 
(Continued  on  page  154) 
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revoir  to  the  thrills  of  city  life.  "The 
light,  tin.'  life,  the  joy  of  it"  knows  us 
not.  The  white  glare  of  macadams  sends 
us  forthwith  to  rustic  retreat.  Not  to  the 
hardworking  gaiety  of  the  summer  resorts  tak- 
ing over  all  the  winter  pastimes  of  dance, 
tableaux  and  cards,  but  straight  back  to  the 
simple  life  of  field  and  stream,  woods  and 
mountain.  Hiking  parties  supplant  the  the 
dansant,     a     pood 
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saddle  horse  does  away 
with  recriminations  on 
the  rise  of  gasolene. 

It's  a  season  of  pre- 
paredness   for    the    an- 
nual   campaign    to    put 
us  in   fighting   trim 
for  the  next  eleven 
months  of  hard  work  and  equally  hard 
play.     For  we  Americans  do  nothing  by 
halves.       That     this    preparedness     has 
taken  hard  hold,  witness  the  rough  and 
ready  apparel  we  are  packing  into  port- 
manteaus.    We're  going  to  be  very  fit  ! 
Americans  are   finding  their   own   conn- 
try  in  these  vacation  days.     Formerly  it  was 
a  Cook's  tour,  a  foreign  spa  or  an  Alpine 
climb  that  seemed  the  acme  of  the  heart's 
desire.      List    over    the    friends    who    now 
speak    enthusiastically   of   a   canoeing  trip 
through  thestreams  of  the  Adirondacks.  a  horse 
back    ride    through    the   Yosemite.    or   less   ambi- 
tiously but  by  no  means  less  novel  is  the  hiking 
expedition  through   one's  own  territorv.      Every 
one  is  hiking  it.  ten  or  ten  hundred  miles   from 
home — and  the  scenerv  is  often  equally  new. 

For  this  month  our  sports  fashions  are  our  own 
truly  American.  We  began  with  the  sports  suit  lasJ 
spring.  In  its  tempting  variations  it  carried  all 
before  it.  We  wore  it  when  we  first  began  to  week 
end  out  of  town,  we  wore  it  when  we  staved  in 
town,  and  for  general  utility  we  wear  it  prettv  much 
wherever  we  are.     It  may  be  wool,  silk  or  linen  and 
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acquired  from  the  most  expensive  tailoring  establishment 
or  reasonably  priced  department  store — but  the  slogan 
runs  "the  sports  suit's  the  thing." 

Added  to  the  everyday  sports  suit,  putting  frills 
and  fluffs  aside  temporarily  in  our  zest  for  a  prepared- 
ness vacation,  we  now  gather  together  our  special  out- 
ing togs.  Whether  it  be  a  distant  ranch  or  a  nearbv 
camp  that  calls,  there  comes  first  the  khaki  suit  with 
its  Norfolk  jacket  or  the  new  preparedness  suit  with 
its  straight  cut  coat  and  four  flap  pockets  a  la 
militaire. 

If  it's  a  ranch  outfit  to  be  had  the  needful  accessories 


Milanese  silk  blazer, 
striped  in  rose  and 
while,  blue  and  white, 
black  and  white.  Also 
to  be  had  in  plain 
colors.  Price  S9.50. 
White  tub  satin  skirt, 
gathered  waist  line, 
deep  girdle  belt,  patch 
pockets.  Price  $13.75. 


At   Your 

ETOR  discriminating  women  who  want  the  last  word  in 
or  accessories.  Photoplay  Magazine  maintains  a  complete 
Any  of  the  articles  pictured  or  described  on  these  pages 

a   check,  or   money  order  stating  your  requirements  and  1 

making  no  charge  (or  the  service. 

Or   if   you  wish  detailed   information  and  do  not  care 

personal  letter,  provided  you  enclose  a  stamped,  addressed 
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are    the    regulation    bandana 
draped  bib-wise,  a  stetson  felt 
feminized,    gauntlet    buckskin 
gloves,    knickers    and 
riding  boots.    Of  spe- 
cial    interest     is     the 
new  shell  skirt  taking 
the     place     of     the 
divided  model.     But- 
toned both  back  and 
front  it  opens  to  adapt  itself  as  a  cross-saddle  skirt. 

A   remarkably   attractive   outfit   on   this   order   re- 
cently ordered  by  a  well  known  screen  idol  for  her 
month's  sojourn  in  the  Rockies  is  of  suede 
leather    in   reindeer    tan    with   knickers    to 
match. 

The  regulation  outfit  for  the  public 
highways  of  the  East  is  the  long  coat  and 
breeches.  Excellent  suits  of  summer 
weight  for  sunrise  cantors  are  to  be  had  at 
a  very  nominal  cost.  The  hiking  suit  with  its  Norfolk 
coat  and  knickers  also  makes  an  excellent  canoeing 
outfit. 

For  the  enthusiastic  angler  there  comes  a  waterproof 
khaki  short-skirted  suit  with  coat  collared  and  cuffed 
in  corduroy,  a  replica  of  the  masculine  model  with  its 
deep  inner  fish  coat  pockets.  A  very  reasonable  fishing 
suit  at  ten  dollars. 

A  boon  to  the  vacationist  as  well  as  the  week-end 
guest  is  the  wide  use  of  tub  silks  and  satins  in  sports 
clothes.  One  can  carry  twice  the  amount  of  apparel  in 
half  the  space.  A  suit  of  Milanese  silk  with  a  full 
pleated  skirt  and  sports  blazer  coat  which  may  be  worn 


Hiking  suit  of 
khaki  drill. 
Separate  Nor- 
folk coat,  price 
$3.50.  knickers 
$2.25.  Same 
Norfolk  coat 
and  shell  skirt 
ST. 50. 
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separately,  tucks  awa\   most  convenientlj   amid  the  rou 
ing  it  outfit  and  prepares  one  for  the  exigent  ies  oi   more 
formal  appearance. 

rhe  striped  blazer  is  universal  this  season     the  newesi 
thing  in  sports  coats.    1  ikewise  it  is  developed  in  the  new 
est   fabric  used  for  midsummer  wear,  the   Milanese  -ilk 
which  tubs  with  all   the  expedienc\    for  the  tourist,  of 
glove  -ilk  lingerie  which  endeared  itself  for  this  pra< 
tical  qualitj . 

The  newesi  in  hot  weather  sports  skirts,  that  of 
white  tub  satin,  also  has  all  the  utilitarian  aspects  foi 
vacationist   and    week  ender.     One  of    the   best   likec 


Service  — 

fashions  whether  il  be  in  gowns,   wraps,   hats,   suits,   shoes 
fashion  and  shopping  service. 

m.iv   be  purchased  at  the  prices  stated.      Simply    send    mr 
will    be    pleased   to  execute   your    commission    personally, 

to  purchase  the  articles,  I  will  be  pleased  to  write  you   a 
envelope.  Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

L  mil  It-    Flinch. 

rV.to    Ttrk  *ai  Chlcatt 


RftlU  li  or  couD.tr} 

«uit.  inu.l.'  of  I  S 
\rm\  khaki.  ■■> 
dai  k  oliv .-,  uai  iii-.il 
lmrii  or  white 
kluiki  drill.  Price 
118.00, 


/^ 


models  ordered  in  a  lot 

of  half  do/en  by  a  stel 
lar  favorite  of  the  films, 
is  exceedingly  attractive 

in  its  simple 
deep     hem. 
g a  t  h e red 
line    broadly 

and  finished  with  tin 
inevitable  pockets.     Such  a 

skirt  is  suitable  in  its  simplicity  for  every  day  and  dressier 
wear. 

For  coo]  August  evenings,  for  that's  the  joy  of  seeking 
a  trip  amid  mountains  or  lakes,  there  must  be 
included  in  one's  equipment  the  wool  jersey  suit 
which  made  its  debut  this  season.  It  commends 
itself  for  service  as  a  separate  knockabout  skirt. 
whereas  the  coat  smartly  fulfills  the  role  of 
separate  blazer  and  the  whole  makes  an  ideal 
train  suit  when  one  sets  forth  for  the  real  vaca- 
tion in  the  open  and  goes  in  for  a  preparedness  campaign 
to  put  one  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  fitness. 

For  those  who  will  spend  their  vacations  in  the  open, 
camping,  fishing  or  boating,  or  all  three,  the  oilskin  coat  will  be 
found  a  great  comfort.  A  new  model  has  an  extremely  full 
sweep  around  the  bottom  and  laps  double  across  the  front. 
The  collar  is  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  leather  strap.  This  oil- 
skin comes  in  yellow  and  the  cost  is  but  six  dollars.  One  more 
dollar  obtains  a  sou'wester  in  the  same  shade. 

For  the  expensive  riding  boots  which  have  become  quite  the 
thing  for  outdoor  rambling,  there  may  be  substituted  leggings 
of  light  cloth,  which  are  preferred  in  warm  weather  to  the 
leather  puttees. 


Riding  suit  of 
khaki  drill. 
('oat  and  rid- 
ing breerhe?. 
Price      $8.00. 
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Perched  on  a  ivater  tank  platform.  Gi  iffith  is 
here  seen  directing  a  scene  in  "  The  Birth  of 
a  Nation. "  At  his  feet  is  seated  Lillian  Gish. 


HIS  EARLY  YEARS; 
AMBITIONS    AND 


By  Henry 


PART  III 

GRIFFITH'S  attempt  to  conquer  the 
eye  that  sees  not,  and  the  ear  that 
heareth  not,  and  the  brain  that 
thinketh  not.  led  him  to  seek  any  and  every 
possible  place  for  employment. 

He  was,  in  his  way,  in  the  same  position 
in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  found  himself 
when  he  landed  in  San  Francisco  from 
India  and  discovered  that  the  market  place 
was  barred  to  the  novelly  beautiful. 

Kipling  ran  up  and  down  stairs  of  news- 
paper offices,  trying  to  sell  sheaves  of 
Tales  of  The  Hills  and  Mulvany  stories 
that  would  now  be  worth  more  than  fine 
gold — and  all  without  avail. 

One  editor  of  a  Sunday  supplement  is  still 
quoted  in  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club  as 
having  remarked  to  Kipling  when  he  re- 
turned the  young  writer  the  manuscripts 
he  had  submitted,  "you  don't  strike  the 
right  note ;  what  we  want  out  here  is 
stories  about  local  features ;  besides,  there's 
no  'punch'  to  your  stuff.     That  way  out." 

So  with  Griffith  ;  he  still  had  that  sce- 
nario waiting  unheeded  at  the  Edison 
studio,  and  he  couldn't  wait  much  longer  : 
his  meal  ticket  was  all  punch  scenes,  and 
his  belt  was  perforce  worn  in  a  fashion  that 
might  have  caused  suspicion  as  to  his  being 
trussed  up  in  corsets. 

Then  came  the  chapter  of  accidents  that 
generally  happens  to  save  the  jewels  from 
the  dust  bin.  the  pearls  from  the  trough. 

Griffith  while  striding  about  town — 
though  not  for  an  appetite — saw  the  Kalem 
offices. 

He  walked  in  and  happened  to  be  re- 
ceived by  Frank  Marion. 

"I'd  like  a  job  as  a  director,"  he  said  to 


Wark  Griffith 


Ills  STRUGGLES;    HIS 

llll  Ik    Willi  \  I  Ml  \l 


Stephen  Gordon 


Marion  without  any  ceremony. 

After  some  inquiry  as  to  experience  Mr. 
Marion  decided  that  there  was  no  imme- 
diate requirement  for  Mr.  Griffith's  serv- 
\ 

"I'd  like  trie  job  of  scenario  writer." 
then  was  proposed  by  the  applicant. 

The  gaunt  young  man  did  not  loom  in 
that  capacity  in  the  Marion  perspective. 

"I'd  like  the  job  of  an  actor,"  was  the 
next  drive  on  entrenched  Fortune. 

Mr.  Marion  couldn't  see  his  way  to  even 
let  Griffith  art;  directing,  scenario  writing. 
and  acting,  all  were  then  most  crude  and 
often  worse  in  being  stupid. 

Marion  did  see  that  the  young  man  with 
the  nose  of  a  Wellington  and  the  forehead 
of  a  Keats,  did  have  some  ideas,  was  pos- 
-'  ssed  of  a  native  force,  and  talked  with 
the  potency  of  reserve  vigor. 

If  Mr.  Marion  had  hesitated  a  minute 
longer,  there  is  likelihood  that  we  could 
chronicle  David  Wark  Griffith  as  asking  for 
the  job  of  shoveling  coal,  or  juggling  furni- 
ture in  the  ''prop"  room  ;  hut  Mr.  Marion 
was  also  a  man  who  thought  ;  there  was  no 
opening  at  all  at  Kalems  for  the  eager 
voting  actor,  hut  Marion  recalled  that  he 
had  a  small  hlock  of  stock  in  a  concern 
called  the  Pdograph  :  he  did  not  think  much 
of  the  stock  and  was  perfectly  willing  to 
take  a  desperate  chance  ;  so  he  sent  Griffith 
to  the  Fourteenth  street  studio  where  the 
Biograph  was  then  unconsciously  awaiting 
the  barn-storming  young  actor,  the  friend 
of  hoboes,  the  expert  in  iron  puddling,  the 
thoughtful  genius  who  gave  awav  tender- 
loin steaks  in  order  to  sell  the  Fncvclopedia 
Britannica  ; — awaiting   the   coming   of   ths 


■  HBH  WM  Jt^Ju^ 


Elucidating  the  Griffith  doctrines  on  wo- 
man strangling  for  the  benefit  of  a  too 
gentle  heavy.  The  girl  is  Miriam  Cooper. 
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Here  is  the  cradle 
of  the  movies  — 
the  old  Biograph 
studio  at  11  East 
Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York. 


D.  W.  Griffith  climbed  this  old  staircase  of  the 
Biograph  studio  to  fame.  So  did  Mary  Pickford, 
Blanche  Sweet  and  many  other  film  luminaries. 


wonder  worker  of  mov- 
ies, cinemas,  photoplays, 
whatever  you  may  elect 
to  call  them ;  awaiting 
the  coming  of  the  man 
who  was  to  take  command 
of  the  industry  and  in 
thereby  doing  "put  a  roof 
over  the  head  of  even- 
movie  man  in  the  coun- 
try." as  has  been  said  by 
a  wise  commentator. 

Marion,  you  will  recall, 
had  a  little  block  of  Bio- 
graph stock 

He  did  not  value  it 
highly — no  one,  I  under- 
stand, did  then. 

But  he  was  a  good  fel- 
low and  he  believed  in 
casting  good  actions  on 
watered  stock,  so  thev 
would  return  to  him  after 
some  days. 

This  good  action  did ; 
it  gave  Griffith  a  regular 
meal  ticket :  it  placed  his 
foot  on  the  bottom  rung 
of  the  ladder,  and  inci- 
dentally in  a  few  months' 
time  it  made  the  Bio- 
graph stock,  which  was 
then  off  the  board,  strong 
at  $300  a  share. 

History  does  not  record 

whether     Marion     cashed 

in     his     stock     when     it 

touched  $300 ;  it  is  to  be 

thousands  of  people  have 

in    Griffith    ever    since ;    if 

Marion  did  not.  it  was  another  instance  of 

the  irony  of  beneficence. 

In  view  of  all  that  Griffith  was  to  do, 
his  reception  was  meagre. 

Someone  listened  to  him  at  the  studio ; 

he  wanted  to  write  scenarios,  and  he  did 

sell  one  or  two.  but  his  first  job  was  as  an 

actor,  for  which  he  was  paid  $5.00  a  dav. 

Wretched  pay? 

Not  at  all ;  quite  the  reverse,  it  was  royal 
emolument ;  if  he  had  been  paid  enough  to 
provide  the  initiation  fee  for  the  Lamb's 
Club,  and  to  have  credit  at  his  tailors'. 
and  to  have  supped  at  Rector's,  there 
would  have  been  no  David  Wark  Griffith; 
there  would  have  been  no  "Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion ;"  there  would  have  been  no  "Mother 
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and  The  Law."  coming, 
and  Griffith  would  likely 
have  remained  a  moder 
ately  su<  cessful  actoi  n  ith 
!iis  ambition  limited  to 
the  reading  of  pleasant 
reviews  of  his  acting,  and 
possibly  an  offer  from 
1  >avid  Belasco  or  Charles 
Frohman. 

li  was  that  $5.00  a  daj 
which  acted  as   Fortune's 
spur  and  whip,  in  her  rid 
ing  his  soul  in  the  race  of 
existence. 

Those  old-time  scena 
rios  were  ridiculous  af 
lairs  :  still  you  may  have 
occasionally  noticed  some 
ridiculous  scenarios  for 
the  big  re  tiers  of  today  : 
true  though,  then  all 
pictures  were  absurd,  and 
Griffith  kii"\v  it. 

Relentlessly  he  pursued 
his  fate  ;  it  was  evident 
that  to  accomplish  any- 
thing it  was  necessary  to 
direct :  anyone  c  o  u  1  d 
write  a  scenario,  anyone 
'.  literally  in  those  days) 
could  act  in  a  picture ; 
but  the  man  who  directed 
a  picture  in  its  making 
could  do  what  others  had 
not  done ;  he  could  put 
beauty,  creative  faculty, 
impressiveness  into  the 
film. 

So  this  sensitised  human  plate,  from 
whose-  mind  was  to  come  the  positive  art 
of  the  photoplay,  bothered  the  people  at 
the  studio  until  he  was  grudgingly  given 
authority  to  direct  a  picture. 

This  was  those  "Adventures  of  Dollv" 
of  which  (iriftith  now  speaks  slightingly. 

At  the  time  Dolly  was  produced  the 
Biograph  was  putting  out  fifteen  copies, 
but  Dolly  at  once  jumped  this  to  twenty- 
eight. 

And  those  champion  hammer-throwers 
about  the  studio  began  to  rub  their  chins, 
and  find  other  reasons  than  Griffith  for  the 
sudden  increase. 

Even  at  that  he  was  given  scant  regard  ; 
he  wanted  of  course  the  best  camera  man. 
but    G.     W.    Bitzer    was    then    the    chief 


The  punch  scene  in 
Griffith's  first  photo- 
plaw"  The. Adventures 
of  Dolly.  "  The  late 
Arthur  Johnson  is  the 
hero  and  Linda  Ar- 
vidson,  the  woman. 


Two  other  scenes  from  "  The  Adventures  of  Dolly" 

all  of  which  were  taken  from  the  film  which  is  still 

in  possession  of  the  Biograph  company. 
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An  unusual  pose  of  Griffith  and  three 
former  humble  Biographers,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Mary  Pickford,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  Dorothy  Gish  at  the  age  oj 
seven  in  her  first  stage  play,  "  Hei 
First  False  Step." 

photographer  for  the  Biograph  as  he  now 
is  for  Griffith,  and  he  was  then  not  per- 
mitted to  do  any  work  for  an  invader  like 
the  stranger  fellow  who  had  put  into  the 
few  feet  of  Dolly's  adventures  more 
beauty,  more  thrill,  more  vivid  interest,  in 
fact  more  drama,  than  had  been  seen 
before  in  a  dozen  pictures. 

He  was  given  Arthur  Marvin  as  his 
first  photographer. 

Marvin  was  described  by  Griffith  as  an 
expert  photographer  who  was  seldom 
afflicted  with  exuberance  of  ambition. 

He  would  sometimes  refer  to  himself  as 
"the  captain  of  the  good  ship  'Take-It- 
Easy.'  with  nine  decks  and  no  bottom. 
which  sails  on  forever,  and  forever  sails 
on." 

Me  probably  did  have  some  hankering 
for  Bitzer's  job ;  not  enviously,  but  in 
confidence  in  his  own  ability  :  but  his  mas- 
ter's certificate  as  skipper  of  "Take-It- 
Easy"   forbade  any  such  event. 

"There  was  one  occasion."  says  Griffith 
in  talking  over  this  companion  of  his  early 
fighting  days,  "when  Marvin  took  great 
satisfaction  in  what  he  considered  'putting 
it  over  Bitzer.' 

"We  were  taking  a  canoeing  scene  ;  the 
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iraph  days.  In  the  center  a  favorite 
'ikeness  of  the  late  Arthur  Johnson; 
and  at  right,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen 
Moore  in  a  screen  play  of  other  years. 


hero  and  heroine  floating  calmly  down  a 
river  in  the  canoe,  toward  the  eternal  hap- 
piness that  is  popularly  ascribed  to  be  an 
•  inevitable   consequence  of   true   love. 

"Marvin  in  order  to  take  the  scene  at  its 

st  point  had  to  stand  in  water  up  to  his 
while  turning  the  crank  of  his 
camera. 

"It  did  result  in  a  very  beautiful  scene, 
and  Marvin  was  highly  pleased,  remark- 
ing as  he  blandly  looked  at  the  record. 
There's  a  bit  of  work  that  Bitzer  never 
could  do.' 

"I  was  strong  for  Bitzer  then  as  now. 
and  also  was  strong  for  Marvin,  but  I 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  Marvin  why 

thought  Bitzer  could  not  have  done  the 
scene  as  well  as  he. 

"'He  couldn't  do  it;  not  in  a  thousand 
years.'  was  Marvin's  reply. 

"When  I  pressed  him  for  an  explana- 
tion of  his  fancied  superiority  to  Bitzer.  he 
grinned  and  said.  'Well,  Governor,  I  took 
that  picture  with  the  water  just  swashing 
past  my  lower  lip  :  now  I'm  three  inches 
taller  than  Bitzer.  so  you  see  if  he  under- 
took it,  what  would  happen  to  him.'  " 

Marvin  in  his  easy,  unquestioning  fash- 
ion was  docile ;  this  was  then  a  quality  of 
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inestimable    value    for    Griffith,    who    was 


doing  new  things. 


That  Griffith  is  a  big  man  as  well  as  a 
big  artist  is  shown  by  his  sticking  to  his 
first  photographer;  later  on  he  had  Bitzer  ; 
he  was  given  anvone  or  anything  he  asked 
for. 

But  when  he  quit  the  Biograph,  Marvin 
quit  with  him;  when  he  made  his  own  pic- 
tures, Marvin  worked  with  him  at  Holly- 
wood ;  and  until  the  day  came  when  the 
good  ship  "Take-It-Easy"  that  was  to  ''sail 
forever  and  forever  sail,"  insisted  on  driv- 
ing into  the  last  port  with  Marvin's  sou! 
its  only  cargo,  it  was  Griffith  who.  until 
those  nearer  to  the  dead  in  kinship  could 


to  him,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to 
make  the  voyage  tree  from  tempest,  and 
who  sent  along  a  fervent  prayer  that  the 
Great  Consignee  would  make  it  easy  for 
poor  old  "TakeTt-Easy." 

It  was  now  that  the  door  of  Happine— - 
began  to  swing  a  bit  open  for  this  man 
combatting  Fortune. 

He  speaks  of  the  days  that  followed  a- 
something  of  a  glorified  life  of  what  in 
Shakespeare's  era  were  called  "Strollers" 
and    in    Moliere's    "Cabotins  " 

Griffith  found  the  ways  of  the  movie 
man  paths  of  plea-antness  and  of  peace. 
and  with  much  of  the  panoramic  beauty 
of    variety.      He    strolled    in    motor    cars. 


Were  you  a  movie  fan  in  the  days  ivhen  these  one-reel  Biographs  were 
shown  ?  Then  you  will  recall  Mary  Pickford  in  "A  Mender  of  Nets" 
(left).  "Lena  and  the  Geese  "  below  it;  "All  on  Account  of  the  Milk  " 
with  Arthur  fohnson  at  the  right  and  in  the  center  with  Dorothy  Bernard 
At  the  bottom  (right)  is  Blanche  Sweet  in  "With  the  Enemy's  Help.  " 
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limited  trains,  sought  a  location  al  an 
r  marble  cottage  .11  Newport,  or  in 
the  sweetness  of  Nature  at  Cuddybuckville, 
with  his  fellow  modern  cabotins. 

Cuddybuckville?  rhat  spelling  is  ad- 
mittedly phonetic,  but  the  place  is  still  a 
cherished  secret,  part  of  which  will  be  told 
of  later. 

But  not  like  Moliere!  Dancing  for  the 
Prince  di  Conti ;  riding  in  a  cart  or  on  a 

//,»,'  we  have  Mack  Sennett,  now  chief of Keystone, 
and  Fred  Mace  in  "Trailing  the  Counterfeiter," 
an  early  Biograph  comedy.  Above,  Mary  Pickford 
ami  Edwin  August  in  "The  Old  Actor;"  below  them 

in  "Lodging  for  the  Night  "  and  behind  Mr. 

//;.    Fred  Mace    in    "The    Village   Hero." 


donkey  from  one-night  stand  to  one-night 
stand  ;  eating — perhaps. 

Moliere  was  the  King  of  Cabotins.  the 
Columbus  of  Bohemia  :  and  was  brave  sur- 
rounded by  the  brave. 

There    is    that    familiar   bravely 
verse    given    by    Dassoucy    in    his 
ture<    ' 

Qu'eii  cette  douce  compagnie 
Que  je  repassois  d'harmonie 

Au  milieu  de  sept  on  huit  plats. 
Exemt  de  soin  et  d'embarras, 
Je  passois  doucemeni  la  vie! 

Jamais  plus  Gueux  nc  jut  plus  gras!" 
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And  Moliere,  coughing  away  his  life, 
when  remonstrated  with  by  Boileau  replied 
as  his  reason  for  continuing  to  act:  ''Alas! 
It  is  the  point  of  honor  that  makes  me  keep 
on." 

''And  what  point  of  honor  have  you?" 
sneered  Boileau;  "you  who  paint  your  face, 
and  put  on  the  moustache  of  Snagerelle, 
and  go  out  on  the  stage  to  be  given  blows 
from  slapsticks !" 

Griffith  did  not  put  on  whiskers  and  re- 
reived  no  accolade  of  slapsticks — but  you 
see,  Moliere  was  the  precursor  of  the  Sen- 
nett  comedy. 

"Those early  Biograph  days."  ays  Grif- 
fith, "were  the  most  picturesque  since  the 
time  of  Moliere  and  of  Villon  :  true,  there 
was  no  'sleeping  under  the  end  of  a  star' 
and  there  were  no  medieval  vagrancy  classi- 
fications for  us ;  but  there  were  the  free- 
dom, the  change  of  scene,  and  the  coursing 
about  the  country  as  Romans,  pirates, 
royalty,  great  lovers  and  great  villains ; 
some  days  we  would  be  playing  at  Com- 
modore Benedict's  great  countryplace  up 
the  Sound,  or  at  Seton-Thompson's  home, 
and  again  would  be  chasing  down  a  punch 
scene  on  the  Bowery  or  in  the  midst  of  the 
human  sewer  seepage  of  Rivington  street. 

"There  was  then  unusual  interest  in  the 
new  form  of  amusement,  the  Movies ;  we 
were  generallv  treated  with  respect  and 
given  welcome  and  the  consideration  due  to 
artists;  but  there  were  the  sharp  contrasts 
which  give  to  life  its  personal  dramatic 
fillip. 

"It  was  in  one  of  these  expeditions  that 
I  discovered  Cuddybuckville.  the  most 
beautiful,  altogether  the  loveliest  spot  in 
America." 

"Where  is  it?"  eagerly  asked  the  inter- 
viewer. 

"I  forget  exactlv ;  ^somewhere  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  New  York:  I  don't 
think  you  can  find  it  in  a  Gazetteer  for  I 
don't  even  know  how  Jo  spell  the  name;  I 
don't  want  it  found,  and  spoiled,  for  I 
hope  some  time  to  see  it  again,  still  un- 
troubled by  trippers,  unmoved  by  flying 
tissue  paper  picnic  napkins,  untainted  by 
cigarette-smoked   advanced   minds. 

"Cuddybuckville  is  a  place  where  Gold- 
smith could  have  written  as  he  did  of  Au- 
burn ';  which  Tennyson  would  have  peopled 
with  the  lovely  majesty  of  romance  :  and 
where  in  our  small  way  we  found  a  perfect 
'location'  for  scenes  for  a  film  of  'The  Last 


of  The  Mohicans ;'  the  film  is  now  and 
happily  forgotten,  but  no  one  of  that  com- 
pany can  ever  forget  Cuddybuckville. 

"That  place  illustrated  what  was  the 
charm  of  that  life :  there  we  were  in  the 
dress  and  the  demeanor  of  the  Leather 
Stocking  days,  acting  on  a  stage  that  was 
set  by  the  One  stage  director  to  a  perfec- 
tion that  even  Cooper  could  not  have  de- 
scribed. 

"There  is  a  quality  about  the  light  there, 
particularly  a  twilight  that  I  have  never 
found  elsewhere  :  it  is  transcendently  illu- 
minative for  pictures. 

"It  was  a  natural  place  for  romance,  and 
here  it  was.  I  believe,  that  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  romance  began. 

"Moore  and  Mary  were  in  the  companv  ; 
there  were  moonlight  canoeing  parties, 
there  was  every  quality  that  develops, 
nurtures  and  fructifies  romance. 

"Mary  was  very  young,  and  the  most 
beautiful,  charming  girl  known  to  the 
stage  or  the  pictures:  the  lake  at  Cuddy- 
buckville never  had  reflected  so  fair  a  vis- 
age in  the  gentle  mirror  of  its  bosom. 

"She  is  more  beautiful  as  a  woman  now  ; 
but  she  is  remembered  there  as  dressed  in 
a  colleen's  raiment  in  another  picture  that 
is  also  like  the  Mohican  happily  forgot- 
ten— save  for  Mary's  part  in  it. 

"What  a  pity  that  picture  cannot  be 
made  again  as  pictures  are  now  made ! 

"There  was  an  old  gentleman  named 
Godfrey  who  had  a  place  nearby,  some- 
thing of  the  order  of  an  English  country 
seat;  and  he  said  of  Mary:  'If  Thackeray 
could  only  have  seen  this  girl,  and  had 
let  his  heart  work  while  he  was  writing 
of  her.  he  would  be  the  only  man  in  the 
world  who  could  do  justice  to  her  beauty 
and  charm.' 

"The  whole  world  loved  her;  everyone 
does  now  who  sees  her.  Mary  to  us  all  is 
like  *  sunbeam,  like  a  rose-white  cloudlet 
in  a  clear  skv.  like — well  like  nothing 
other  than  Mary. 

"Everyone  loves  her  and  everyone  is 
glad  that  she  married  the  man  she  loved." 

Before  we  leave  Cuddybuckville.  I'll 
tell  you  how  it  was  discovered  :  it  may  be 
that  you  will  want  to  do  a  picture  there, 
so  you  will  like  to  know  the  Griffith  man- 
ner of  finding  what  he  wants — and  get- 
ting it. 

Some  one  had  whispered  the  secret 
to    him    of    Cuddvbuckville's    beautv.    and 
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when  he  came  to  direct  "The  Last  of  The 
Mohicans"  he  knew  thai  was  .1  "location" 

he  must    haw. 

He  asked  the  management  of  the  Bio- 
graph  to  send  him  and  Ins  company  there. 

It  was  with  scorn  and  wonder  that  the 
request  was  heard  and  rejected. 

•'  \  hundred  miles  of  travel,  railway 
fares,  all  manner  of  expense,  for  a  rural 
scene?  Bosh !  ('■>>  up  above  Harlem  for 
it." 

Griffith  made  no  reply;  he  has  always 
of  the  *  >h  !  what's  the  use  type,  when 
breasted  by  impen  iousness. 

For  some  weeks  he  had  been  employed, 
and  his  pay  had  been  raised  as  his  value 
became  imperative;  never  foolishly  lavish 
he  had  saved  quite  a  little  "bank  roll," 
and  with  this,  dismantling  his  entire  for- 
tification against  adversity,  he  paid  all  the 
the  excursion  himself,  and  that 
with  full  knowledge  that  the  items  would 
never  V  passed  on  an  expense  account. 
but  he  gol  the  scenes  he  had  to  have. 

IK'  was  gambling? 

No  more  than  the  insiders  were  gam- 
bling when  a  year  or  more  ago  they 
Jit  Bethlehem  Steel. 

Griffith  knew,  and  was  playing  a  cinch 
hand,  with  Fortune  looking  over  his 
shoulder  and  chuckling  sardonically  at  the 
manager  who  had  refused  the  railway  fares 
and  grub  expenses  for  the  trip  to  Cuddy- 
buckville. 

"Go   to   Harlem!" 

He  was  on  his  way  to  his  niche  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame:  he  paid  his  fare  then,  but 
the   world  has   been   paying  it   ever   since. 

For  he  had  found  his  Aladdin's  lamp 
by  thinking. 

He  had  learned  that  the  path  ahead  was 
only  to  be  found  by  discarding  all  sign 
-  left  by  past  travelers  ;  hv  ignoring 
all  experience;  in  forgetting  what  every- 
one had  been  doing  ;  and  by  giving  the  lie 
to  all  tradition  as  to  the  manner  and 
method  in  which  things  should  he  done. 

"I  found  that  picture-makers  were  fol- 
lowing as  best  they  could  the  theory  of  the 
Stage,"  he  says  of  this  period  of  his  work. 

"A  story  was  to  be  told  in  pictures,  and 
it  was  told  in  regular  stage  progression  ; 
it  is  bad  stage  technique  to  repeat  ;  it 
would  be  bad  stage  technique  to  have  an 
actor  show  only  his  face:  there  are  infinite 
numbers  of  things  we  do  in  pictures  that 
would  be  absurdities  on  the  stage,  and   I 


decided  that  to  do  with  the  camera  only 
what  was  done  on  the  stage  was  equally 
absurd. 

"My    first    anarchistic   effort    was   what 

We    now    call     the    \  lose  up.'        This    made 

me  laughed  at  again  at  first  ;  bul  1  had 
become  used  to  jeers,  and  feeling  1  was 
right    1    kept   at    it;    what   caused   the   fizzle 

at     first     was    that     in    mv    attempt     to 

the  actors  closer  to  the  camera  I  misjudged 

distance  and  their  heads  did  not  show  in 
the   film." 

lie    laughed    grimly.      Perhaps   if   you 

re<   dl   some  actor's   heads  you  have  seen   in 

a  film  von  maj  grasp  the  full  significance 
of  that  laugh. 

W.  C.  Cabanne,  one  of  Griffith's  most 

trusted  and  highly  gifted  directors,  tells 
of  how    the  idea  came  to  his  Chief. 

"When  Griffith  began  to  direct,"  savs 
Mr.  Cabanne,  "we  used  to  act  as  people 
do  on  the  stage;  preserving  distances,  and 
as  the  story  seemed  to  demand,  standing 
quite  a   distance   from   the  camera. 

"  'What's  the  good  of  this?'  be  said  one 
day  ;  'your  legs  and  your  feet  do  not  act  ; 
it's  vour  faces  that  tell  the  story,'  and  he 
marked  new  limit  lines  and  had  us  stand 
so  close  to  the  camera  that  it  seemed  the 
result    would    certainly   look    foolish." 

Probably  that  first  attempt  with  the 
headless  actors  did  seem  to  prove  that 
Griffith  was  as  crazy  as  the  anvil  chorus 
players  termed  him  ;  but  just  as  Colum- 
bus did  not  have  to  study  long  to  make  the 
egg  stand  on  end.  (Griffith  had  no  trouble 
in  arranging  the  close-up  so  that  the  act- 
ors' heads  and  faces  would  show. 

He  tried  it  again,  and  focused  the 
camera  so  that  all  the  legs  were  cut  off. 

Then  came  the  single  close-up ;  the 
large,  many-times-magnified  face  with  full 
expression. 

And  then  the  "switchback ;"  this  is 
probably  the  most  effective  innovation  in 
picture-making  :  judged  by  its  quick  adop- 
tion and  persistent  use  by  all  other  pro- 
ducers, it  is  invaluable. 

" '  The  switchback.'  "  says  Griffith, 
"enabled  me  to  follow  the  story  with  ex- 
actitude and  at  the  same  time  preserve  in 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  an  unimpaired 
continuitv.    with   added   emphasis. 

"For  example,  a  character  says  to  an- 
other: 'I  hate  you;'  you  show  the  speak- 
er's face,  and  then  switch  in  the  face  of 
the  man  to  whom  the  remark  is  made  with 
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its  expression,  and  then  perhaps  a  bit  of  a 
previous  scene  which   laid  the   foundation 

fur  the  hatred. 

"That  method  is  now  used  in  a  million 
different  manners,  and  in  a  way  lias  pos- 
sibly transformed  the  entire  procedure  of 
picture-making." 

It  was  not  long  before  his  brain,  un- 
shackled from  what  had  been  done  bv 
others,  intent  only  on  doing  what  ought 
to  be  done,  devised  the  "fade-in"  and 
"fade-out,"  a  feature  which  combines 
with  nice  accuracy  the  utmost  of  realism 
and  the  ultimate  of  idealism ;  then  the 
men  who  had  been  calling  Griffith  crazv 
and  worse,  "swiped"  bis  novel  ideas  and 
are  using  them  with  the  calm  serenity 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  theatrical 
piracy. 

These    startling    developments    did    not 


come  all  at  once,  and  with  every  step  for- 
ward Griffith  took,  his  competitors  took 
one  backward  in  terming  him  "ridiculous." 
varied  in  expression  in  all  the  eloquently 
vituperative  patter  which  rivalry  |  >sess 
in  stage  controversies. 

One  man.  a  Mr.  Kennedy  in  the  Bio- 
graph,  stood  by  him  at  first :  as  the  order-* 
from  exhibitors  piled  up  others  gave  him 
support,  and  the  glad  hand  began  to  swing 
toward  him. 

He  took  it  serenely,  and  shook  it  geni- 
ally, for  he  does  not  know  what  malev- 
olence is. 

No  one  then  dreamed  of  what  he  still 
had  in  mind,  no  one  contemplated  a  four 
or  five-reel  picture,   much  less  a   thirteen 
reel  like  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation  ;"  neither 
did  Griffith  dream  it. 

He  knew. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  Part  IV  of  the  Griffith  story  in  the  August  issue. 


Marin  Sais:    A  Kalem  Queen  and  Two  of  Her  Pets 


$1000  for 
An  Idea! 


YOU  HAVE  A  STORY  IN 
YOUR  LIFE- READ  THIS, 
AND  TLLL  THAT  STORY 
IN    YOUR     OWN     WAY. 


A   I  HOI  SAND      Dollars      For     An 
Idea  !" 
That    means   that   the     Thomas 
11.    [nce-PHOTOPLA\     Magazine    scenario 
contest  is  now  on. 

It    means    more    than    that    amount    of 
money — that's  only  one  of  the  prizes. 

Ince,  who  burns  up  stories  in  his  vibrat- 
humanity  mill  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
.is  fast  as  a  battleship's  grates 
coal  under  forced  draught, 
wants  bigger  and  better  stories 
representative  of  teeming,  toil- 

_  imerica.  He  believes,  as 
we  believe,  that  the  screen  is 
the  great  mirror  of  our  time. 
lie  is  parading  life  before  it. 
and  he  wants  marshals  and 
aides  and  orderlies — literally 
-peaking — to  help  him  assem- 
ble life's  force-. 

He  is  sounding  his  call 
through  the  art-industry's  big- 
gest megaphone:  Photoplay 
Magazine. 

Write  your  photoplays  and 
send  them  in  to  the  Scenario 
Contest  Editor,  Photoplay 
Magazine,  350  North  Clark 
Street,  Chicago.   The  lists  will 


remain  open  until  midnight  of  the  31st  day 
of  December.  1916.  The  manuscripts  will 
then  go  to  the  judges  for  careful  considera- 
tion, and  stories  about  the  winners,  and  their 
subjects,  will  appear  in  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine as  soon  thereafter  as  it  is  possible  for 
intelligent  decisions  to  be  made. 

Here  are  the  great  capital  prizes- — the 
biggest  yet  offered  in  any  sim- 
ilar competition  of  skill  and 
imagination — for  the  scenarios 
of  five-reel  photoplays  : 

First  Prize:    One  Thousand 

Dollars.       ,, 

Second  Prize 
dred  Dollars. 

Third  Prize: 
dred  Dollars. 

Fourth  Prize 
dred  Dollars. 


This  man.  C.  Gardner  Sulli- 
van, is  the  author  of  nearly 
200  Ince  plays.  His  photo- 
graphic novels  are  read 
around  the  world  every  day. 
Literally,  eyes  never  close  upon 
the  pictorial  creations  of  his 
imagination. 


Five  Dun- 
Three  Hun- 
Two  Hun- 


In  addition,  there  will  be 
other  emoluments  and  further 
complimentary  recognition  for 
the  winners  of  first  and  second 
place,  the  nature  of  which  will 
be  announced  later. 

This  is  the  biggest  competi- 
tive chance  any  author  ever 
had  in  America.  Why?  Be- 
cause photoplay  is  a  new  art 
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Descending,  left  to  right.    Louise  Glaum.   Wm.   S.   Hart, 
Bessie  Barriscale,  J.  Barney  Sherry. 


that  lias  come  to  stay,  and  which  will  be  the 
representative  American  expression  —  and 
because  [nee  is  one  of  its  biggest.  mo>t  re- 
sultful  masters,  and  certainly  the  most  pro- 
lific. His  guns  don't  salute  once  a  year. 
He  is  volley-firing  every  day! 

Now  get  these  points: 

Vow:  manuscript  must  be  typewritten,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  If  it's  not  type- 
written, it  won't  even  be  considered. 

If  you  wish  it  returned,  if  unavailable, 
enclose  sufficient  postage  when  it  make-;  it- 
initial  trip. 

Don't  try  to  get  a  correspondence  cour-e 
of  lessons  in  scenario  form  before  sending 
in  your  story.  Remember  the  caption : 
$i  .000  for  an  Idea!  Put  the  big  idea  into 
the  best  scenario  form  you  know — just  tell 
it  as  best  you  can — and  if  yours  is  the  best 
story,  you  will  win.  Always  tell  a  story. 
remembering  that  it  is  story,  unfailingly. 
which  makes  play  or  novel.  -  Fine  writing 
and  ornamentation  are  to  the  elements  of 
plot  and  character  building  only  what 
foliage  is  to  a  tree. 

Anyone  may  enter  this  contest  except  per- 
sons associated  in  any  way  with  Photoplay 
Magazine  or  Thomas  H.  Ince's  enterprises. 
Such  are  barred.  Next  month,  about  the 
judging,  and  other  information. 


In  every  American  ton  11  and  city  the  faces  and  the  names  of  these 
actors  appear  so  constantly  that  to  all  America  they  seem  neighbors 
and  friends.  Yet  they  have  exhausted  a  stock  of  stories  which  might 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  library.  They  must  have  ncu.  virile  and 
timely  material  or  pass  out  of  the  picture.   Will  you  help  them  get  it? 


~ 


$1,000  For  An  I  dm! 


■-I 


Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  rushing  a  good  ston 
until  you've  spoiled  it.  I'ake  time.  Elab 
prate  your  first  inspiration.  Sit  ii  it  holds 
water  in  the  sea  of  reason.  Make  your 
ra<  ters  human  beings,  acting  like  human 
beings.     Listen  to  luce  a  minute  : 

•7  icant  five-reel  plays  representative 
rican  life  in  any  of  its  complex  pha 
■■  1    don't    want    political    arguments    or 
propaganda  of  any  sort. 

■/    don't    want    dramas    embroiling   re- 
mits sects  or  political  partus. 
■/  don't  want  any  treatment  of  sex  ichich 
will  offend. 

"My  idea  of  a  play  is  not  sheer  trag 
nor  unrelieved  comedy,  but  a  serious  story 
Of    real    life— a    story    lightened    here    and 
there  with  laughter,  brimful  of  the  suspense 
actual  existence. 

"Coming  down  to  individuals  I  particu- 
i  want  big,  'irile  stones  tor  William  S. 
//art:  society  or  light  comedy  dramas  for 
Pessie  Barriscale :  big  dramas  demanding 
strong  characterisation  suitable  for  an  actor 
.  •  Frank  Keenan's  type:  romantic  plays 
(not  costume  drama)  suitable  for  William 
Desmond,  and  strongly  sympathetic  plays — 
of  the  same  generic  type  as  'The  Coward' 
—  for    Charles    Ray." 


Here  are  four  talented  and  famous  luce  flayers  whose  eternal 
supplication  is  not  satarv  nor/rucks  nor  pressagentry,  but  "Plays! 
Plays!  Plays!"  These  young  a'-tisls  are  in  the  zenith  of  physical 
pom  r  and  mental  accomplishment,  and  they  are  beseeching  you 
for  fitting  i  chicles. 


Descending,  right  /•■  left,  <.!<"■'  Williams.  Howard 
Hickman.  Enid  Markey.  William  Desmond. 


^  The  Girl  on 


DOROTHY  BERNARD  SAYS 
PLACE  IN  WASHINGTON."  BUT 


I 


By  Bess 


GOT  awfully  tired  of  hiding  behind  a  leaf  when  I  was 
out  on  location  and  had  to  change  my  clothe?.     Once, 
in  a   scene   for   'A   Little    Gypsy,'    I    came   near   being 
arrested  because  of  the  scantiness  of  me  as  I  slipped  from 
behind  a  clump  of  bushes  where   I  had  been  fixing  my- 
self." 

Dorothy    Bernard   trilled   a   laugh.      "O    Lord,   but   it 
would  be  nice  to  have  a  regular — real  home."  she  said,  turning 
serious   without    reason.      "Nobody   appreciate-   a    sure-enough 
home  like  the  one  who  can't  have  it.     Did  you  know  that  ?     I  was 
born  in  a  little  South  American  town,  where  my  father  was  act- 
ing,  and  when   I   was   four   years  old   they   started   North   with 
me.     When  I  was  grown  1  gave  up  my  Los  Angeles  home  to  go 
to  New  York.     I  had  no  more  than  prettied  my  flat  there  when  I 
married  and  went  to  Washington.     It's  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    Then  back  to  New  York.      Then  back  to  Los  Angeles.     Life 
las  been  just  one  home-sweet-home-after-another  to  me. 

"We  have  a  duck  of  a  place  in  Washington.     Sure  enough  I'm 

married  and  kindly  tell   the  people  I'm  proud  of  it.  will  you? 

Domestically  I'm  working  opposite  II.  A.  Van  Buren.     He's 

Some  rather  delectable  poses     mv  husband,  and   1   like  him  a  whole  lot.     Also  there's  Mar- 

of    Dorothy,    particularly    the       ■    '  ■   j> 

lower  one.  J  one 
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SHE   HAS    "A    DUCK   OF   A 
SHE  WANTS  A  'REAL"  ABODE 

w 

Burgess 

There  certainly  was. 

That  small  person,  aged  six,  came  bursting  in  at  the  door, 
for  all  the  world  a^  though  her  entrance  were  a  scene  in  a 
film  play.  "Ma-m<i."  she  shouted,  "pleath  may  I  go  and  play 
some  more,  dear-heart,  with  Keystone  Billie?  We're  Ger- 
aldine  Farrar  and  Charlie  Chaplin,  mother-dear — mav 

1  '■"  '    IS* 

The    Keystone    studio   is   across   the   street   from    the 
Fox  studio  where  Marjorie's  mother  was  being  interviewed. 

'"Why  yes."  assented  "Dot"  Bernard,  "you  may  run  along  and 
have  your  fun,  kiddie.     Certainly." 

"Thankyoumotherdear '."  And  there  was  a  flash  of  small 
petticoats  disappearing. 

The  whimsical   look  that  entrances  Dorothy   Bernard's  face 

touched  her  fine  features.     "I  always  have  my  baby  with  me." 

said.     "I  gues-,  I'm  an  old-fashioned  mother.     N — o,  I  don't 

let   her   go   to  the  pitcures   very   much.      She's   too   excitable. 

Just  how  very  pretty  Dorothy  Bernard  is  the  films  don't 
show.  They  give  back  nothing  of  the  color  and  sheen  of  her 
radiance — the  beauty  that  lies  in  peach-blush  skin,  the  tints 
that  come  and  go  with  quiet  emotion,  the  leaf-brown  eves,  and 
the  gold-tint  of  her  hair. 

Miss  Bernard  is  now  with  the  Wm,   Fox    Company. 


/ 


y\ 

■  1 
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More  pictorially  about  Dorothy. 

At  the  top  she  is  besieged  by 

Stuart  Holmes. 
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THE  long  i  st; 
of  Ham  and 
ens   to  be  s 
popular    favor    by 
illustrious   pair 
and  Hud. 

No  cartoonist  with  a  42  centimeter 
funny  bone  was  ever  able  to  depict  a 
more  entirely  laugh  provoking  couple 
than    Ham    and    Bud.     Ham    can    be 
funny   without    Bud   and    Hud 
can    be    funny    without    Hani 
but  together  they  are  the  es 
sence  of  canned  comedy. 

To  begin  with,  Ham  stands  5  ft.  1  1  '  '<  in. 
in  liis  hosier\-  and  genially  admits  a  dis- 
placement of  225  pounds.  Bud  is  built  on  a 
more  compact  scale  and  claims  a  heighl  of 
4  ft.  1  1 ->4  in.  and  a  weight  of  125  pounds. 

Nature  and  geography  strove  nobly  to 
keep  these  young  men  apart.  Hud — his 
surname  is  Duncan — is  a  son  of  A.  ().  Dun- 
can, a  well  known  ventriloqtfist.  He 
lir-t    demanded    attention    in    the    nation's 


Brother   Ham  be- 
comes an  exponent 
of  the  uplift  move- 
ment. 


a   i 
Des- 
career, 

S    (I     O     11 

one        of 

in   the    Liberty 

Bud  skidded  tl 

ties  of  dramme 

About   eight 

Oakland,    both 


metropolis. 

Ham,     whose     bills 
ire  made  out  to  Lloyd 
V.     Hamilton,    uttered 
his  first  plaintive  cry  in 
Oakland,      Cab,      some- 
thing    more     than     three 
thousand    miles    from    the 
scene  of  Hud's  arrival. 

Hud's  fond  parents  des- 
tined him  for  the  United 
States  Army  and  he  strove 
hmg  and  nobly  to  get  into 
West  Point.  "Gee,"  said 
Hud,  "If  I'd  only  grown  a 
foot  higher  1  might  have 
been  in  Mexico  now." 
He  gazed  thoughtfully  at 
Ham's  No.  1()  bluchers 
a  n  d  m  u  s  e  d,  "That 
wouldn't  have  been  5< 
at  that." 

tilled    to    a    real    estate 

Ham       reneged       and 

became    recognized    as 

the   best   spear   carrier-^ 

Theater   at   Oakland    while 

trough  all  the  various  varie- 

r. 

years   ago   the    two   met    in 
having    risen    to    the   point 
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where    they    were    playing    good    parts    in 
musical    comedy.      When    moving    pictures 
began   to    occupy    the   center   of   the   stage 
Bud    was    the   first   to   jump.      He   played 
with  the  Biograph  a  while  and  then  for  a 
year  played  opposite  Fred  Mace  with  the 
Majestic.       Ham    continued     his    musical 
comedy  career  somewhat  longer  and  then, 
a  little  more  than  two  years  ago  went  to 
the  camera. 

Ham's   first   venture   was   hardly    a 
success.     He    was    in    stock    for    two 
weeks  when   the   manager   "flew   the 
coop"  with  all  the  available  funds 
and  left  Ham  flat  on  his  back.     It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  he  joined 
the  Kalem. 

One  day  they  wanted  Ham  to 
play  a  rube  part.     "I  always  felt 
at   home   playing   a   rube,"    said 
Ham,  "and  took  some  pains  with 
my  makeup."       He  dug  up  the 
scraggly  moustache,   the  dilapidated 
pants   and  the  mud-scow   shoes  and 
stepped  into  view. 

One  look  at  Ham  was 
sufficient,  the  cameraman 
w  e  n  t 
into  hys- 
teric s, 
t  h  e    di- 


L.  V.  Hamilton 
and  B.  Duncan, 
Esq.,  a  couple  of 
dudes  going  down 
to  "Los. " 


Mm     Gonig  over 

^^      a  script 

it'i/li  Director  Edwards, 


rector  had  a  fit  and  the  stagehands  all  had 
convulsions.  Ham  was  immediately  assigned 
the  task  of  heading  his  own  company  and  turn- 
ing out  laughs  by  the  reel. 

Bud  was  immediately  grabbed  to  act  as  a 
foil  for  Ham's  grotesque  humor  and  the  Ham 
comedies  began  to  make  fame  and  fortune  for 
the  two  unknowns. 

Both   are   extremely   serious  looking   to  the 
unclad  orb  and  no  one  to  take  a  look  at  them 
would  imagine  that  both  are  nothing  more 
than    a    palpitating    giggle    from    toes    to 
thatch.     Ham  is  a  practical  j.oker  of  con- 
siderable note  and  Bud  constitutes  the  most 
enthusiastic  of   Ham's  audience  whether  the 
joke  is  on  him  or  on  somebody  else. 

Each   takes  his  work  very   seriously. 
Don't  these  pictures  show  it? 


rill    strange  exploits    of  a  &ov- 

ernnuMit  oj-Jent  who  innocently 
wooed    his   sweetheart's   don  hie. 


Cautiously  opening  the  door  .  .  .  Lisa  saw,  as  if  looking  into 
herself—  but  pale,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

[VAX  PAVLOFF  turned  from  Mrs.  Car- 
*■  ter  Morrill  to  his  motherless  twin 
daughters,  playing  on  the  steerage  floor, 
and  spoke  bitterly  : 

"1  can  sec  it  is  best  for  the  child.  Rus- 
sia has  crushed  me — let  her  have  a  chance 
in  your  world." 

"You  understand."  Senator  Merrill  said, 
not  unkindly,  "we  want  the  child  to  become 
absolutely  our  own,  and  in  return  will  pay 
you  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  give 
you  a  start  in  America?" 

Pavloff  merelv  bowed.     "Which   one?" 
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lie  asked,  in  a  low  whisper.  The 
three  of  them  turned  again  to 
watch  the  children.  It  was  impos 
sible  to  tell  them  apart.  Just  then 
one  of  the  little  girls,  tired  of  her 
toy,  fiercely  demanded  her  sister's. 
The  other  smiled,  handed  over  the 
plaything,  and  kissed  prettily  the 
small  tyrant.  Mrs.  Merrill  seized 
the  generous  one  to  her  breast. 

"That  is  Lisa,"  Pavloff  said. 
From  the  floor  the  other  sister 
looked  on  unconcernedly,  but  with 
a  calculating  eye  to  see  that  Lisa 
received  no  gift  in  which  she  did 
not  share. 

The  details  of  the  transaction 
were  quickly  arranged.  The  legal 
steps  should  be  taken  immediately 
upon  landing  at  New  York.  Pav- 
loff watched  the  Merrills  depart 
to  the  upper  deck,  brushed  his 
hand  across  misted  eves  ;  and  re- 
turned to  his  place. 

mrror,  ,.T  .        .,,     ,  .     .       .  .._ 

Lisa  !"    he    sighed.      "But    it  s 
just   as   well.      Olga   can   lake   care 
f  herself." 


THAT  strange  but  not  uncommon 
miracle,  love  at  first  sight,  was  the 
happy  lot  of  John  Huntington 
and  Li-^a  Merrill.  Nor  was  there  any 
apparent  reason  why  this  love  should  not 
pursue  an  even  course  to  its  goal.  Hunting- 
ton, it  was  admitted  in  Washington,  was  a 
''coming  man."  He  was  wealthy,  of  good 
family,  and  after  years  of  study  of  interna 
tional  affairs  had  offered  his  services  to  tiie 
Government  with  the  high  purpose  of  serv- 
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trig  his  country.  Already  the  state  depart- 
ment had  found  him  a  valuable  agent  in 
important  foreign  negotiations.  All  this 
was  admitted  by  the  Hon.  Carter  .Merrill, 
dean  of  the  Senate,  when  the  impetuous 
lovers  imparted  their  secret  immediately 
upon  their  own  discovery  of  it.  But  the 
senator  and  his  wife  loved  their  daughter 
too  dearly  to  permit  her  to  stake  her  life's 
happiness  so  impulsively.  They  counseled 
patience — that  word  so  detestable  to  lovers  : 
but  in  their  counsel  they  were  kind  and 
encouraging. 

"Let  time  and  a  few  months  of  separa- 
tion be  the  test,"  urged  the  Senator.  "Lisa 
and  her  mother  shall  go  abroad.  If  your 
love  endures  through  a  year  of  the  diver- 
sions of  Paris,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and 
nothing  could  please  me  more  than  to  learn 
that  vou  both  still  wanted  each  other  at 
the  end  of  that  time." 

There  was  reason  in  this,  and  the  lovers 
consented. 

In  another  week  Lisa  and  her  mother 
had  gone,  and  in  the  months  that' followed 
Lisa  was  finding  the  mails  from  America 
of  more  absorbing  interest  than  the  gaie- 
ties of  the  French  capital,  while  John 
Huntington   devoted   many   of   his   leisure 


hours  to  the  pleasant  task  of  engraving 
more  deeply  upon  his  memory  the  features 
of  the  girl  who  had  so  suddenly  come  into 
his  life,  and  so  suddenly  been  removed 
from  it  for  a  time.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  her  photographs  and  marveled  at  their 
lovely  variety  of  expression.  Her  moods, 
ever  changing,  were  always  delightful.  She 
was  a  dozen  girls  in  one. 

CUDDEN-LY  his  dreams  were  intruded 
upon  by  an  important  duty.  A  slight 
misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  Wash- 
ington and  St.  Petersburg — one  of  those 
small  things  in  the  history  of  nations  which 
may  have  grave  results  if  not  deftly  cleared 
away.  To  Huntington  was  assigned  the 
task  of  placing  the  American  case  before 
the  Imperial  advisers  and  smoothing  awav 
the  difficulty.  Aside  from  the  gratification 
over  being  entrusted  with  such  a  mission. 
he  was  delighted  because  this  would  take 
him  to  Europe,  and  it  would  be  sheer  the- 
atricalism  for  him  to  avoid  seeing  Lisa. 
This  her  father  admitted,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  as  soon  as  John  had  discharged 
his  duty  he  should  communicate  with  the 
Merrills  in  Paris.  Lisa  might  meet  him  in 
Warsaw  on  his  return,  or  he  might  join  her 
in  France,  whichever  they 
preferred.  Already  the  sena- 
tor was  convinced  that  the  at- 
tachment was  deep  and  true. 

"Everything  has  gone 

perfectly."  John  wrote 
to  Lisa  from  St.  Petersburg 
several  weeks  later.  "I  have 
succeeded  in  what  I  came  to 
do.  and  am  only  waiting  for 
permission  from  the  state  de- 
partment at  Washington  to 
leave  Russia.  Xext  week  I 
shall  be  in  Warsaw,  and  will 
let  vou  know  from  there 
whether  I  shall  wait  for  you 
or  go  on  to  Paris.  In  any 
event,  sweetheart,  in  less  than 
a  fortnight  I'll  see  you  again. 
I  wonder  winch  one  of  the 
many  'yous'  I  shall  first  see — 
for  vou  are  a  whole  garden 
of  girls!" 

Arriving  at  Warsaw.  John 
found  conditions  not  to  his 
liking.  The  city  was  restive. 
Fraternizing     with    the    gov- 


The  Other  Sister 


eminent  authorities,  he  Learned  that  the 
Nihilists  were  more  than  ordinarily  active, 
rhere  had  been  several  attempted  assas 
sinations.  In  the  latest  of  these  the  agent 
of  the  revolutionists,  a  certain  Ivan  l'.i\ 
loff,  recently  arrived  from  America,  had 
been  killed. 

'•Our  greatest  trouble,"  the  prefect  of 
police  told  Huntington  as  thej  drove  about 
the  picturesque  city,  "is  unearthing  plots 
hatched  in  your  America.  ["his  Pavloff 
arrived  here  accompanied  by  his  daughter. 
We  had  ho  reason  to  suspect  him,  and  it 
was  only  through  our  constant  vigilance 
that  his  plot  was  foiled." 

\iul  almost  at  that  very  hour,  in  a  secret 
meeting  place.  Olga  Pavloff  was  being 
•-worn  in  as  a  fall  member  in  the  Nihilist 
.  ni/ation.  at  her  own  request,  in  order 
that  she  might  "avenge  her  father's  mar- 
tyrdom." Moreover,  it  was  upon  the  very 
man  who  sat  beside  John  Huntington,  the 
prefect  of  police,  that  this  vengeance  was 
to  be  visited.  The  bombs  were  prepared, 
the  plot  laid. 

"His  life  or  mine — 1  swear  it!"  Olga 
repeated  solemnly,  and  accepted  the  grim 
obligations  the  order  imposed. 

Huntington  returned  to  his  hotel,  and 
decided  that  the  atmosphere  of  Warsaw 
was  not  the  lyric  setting  he  desired  for  his 
reunion  with  Lisa.  Tt  was  too  much  like 
holding  a  rendezvous  in  a 
dynamite  factory.  He  de- 
cided to  leave  for  Paris  the 
next  dav.  and  so  telegraphed 
Mrs.  Merrill.  Still,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  government  he  found 
Warsaw  interesting.  His  sym- 
pathies were  broad.  He  be- 
lieved that  violence,  however 
deplorable,  is  never  an  un- 
provoked phenomenon.  Rus- 
sian methods  produced  Nihi- 
lism: Nihilism  caused  the 
protective  measures  to  be 
made  more  stringent  and  op- 
pressive; this  in  turn  only 
fed  the  desperation  of  the 
Nihilists.  So  it  went  'round 
and  'round  in  circles  of  ever 
increasing  hatred.  He  won- 
dered what  sort  of  people 
Nihilists  were  when  they 
were  not  plotting.  The  pre- 
fect of  police  had  pointed 
out     to     him     several     cafes 


where  it  was  known  the  members  assembled 
for  diversion.     I  he)  might  lie  worth  \  Lsit 
l  luntington  decided,  and  tlu-  evening 
offered  nothing  better.    So  he  set  out. 

\"    I    I  asuallj    .1    lew    of  tile  i  ales 

he  began  to  find  his  interest  flagging.  I  he) 
were  picturesque,  it  was  true,  but  perhaps 
not  more  so  than  certain  quaint  cornet-,  he 

had     visited     in      New      York.       Men     and 
women  ate  and  drank,   laughed  .1 
and  that  was  about  all.     I  le  did  nol  reali;  e 
thai  he  himself  was  more  interesting  t> 
people   he    was   among    than    were    the)    to 
him.      The  word  was  passed  about   that   this 

young   American  had   been   in  conference 

with  the  prefect  of  police,  and  in  certain 
inside  circles  it  was  known  what  fate  had 
been  marked  down  for  that  official.  The 
news  narrowed  into  the  society's  funnel 
until  it  reached  the  chief  Nihilist  himself, 
and  he  in  turn  conveyed  it  to  <  )lga  Pavloff 
as  hastily  as  possible. 

"This  man  is  from  America.     You  may 
recognize  him."  the  chief  said. 

C<  >  Olga  strolled  nonchalantly  into  the 
^  cafe  where  John  was  sitting.  He  had 
lost  interest  in  his  surroundings,  and  was 
dreaming  of  tomorrow,  and  the  road  to 
Paris,  and — Lisa.  Olga.  standing  at  one 
side   of   the    room,    gazed   closely    at    him. 


"His  life  or  mine,  I  swear/"  and  1 

Olga    accepted    the    grim    Nihilist 

obligation. 
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She  seemed  to  remember  having 
seen  his  picture  published  some- 
where, but  could  not  quite  place 
him.  He  was  looking  down  and 
she  could  not  see  his  face  plainly. 
Deliberately  she  spoke  a  few 
words  in  English  and  in  rather 
loud  voice.  Huntington  looked 
up  quickly  and  saw — Lisa.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  rubbed  them, 
laughing  at  himself.  Lisa !  Pre- 
posterous !  He  had  been  thinking 
of  her.  and  so,  hearing  a  woman 
speak  English  and  turning  to  see 
who  spoke,  he  had  naturallv  seen 
her  of  whom  he  had  been  thinking. 
A  mere  psychological  trick  of  his 
imagination.  When  he  looked 
again,  he  would  see  the  woman  as 
she  was.  But  when  he  looked 
again,  Olga,  satisfied  that  the  man 
was  a  stranger  and  unknown  to 
her,  had  turned  toward  the  door. 
Yes,  it  was  Lisa — he  could  tell  by 
the  shape  of  her  head,  by  the  dark 
lustre  of  her  hair.  He  sprang 
from  his  chair  to  follow.  But  as 
he  neared  the  door  a  group  of  half 
a  dozen  men  and  women,  laughing 
over  some  light  jest,  barred  the 
exit.  He  tried  to  edge  his  way 
through,  politely,  but  two  of  the 
men.  big,  burly  fellows,  turned 
upon  him  and  sputtered  angrily  in 
Polish,  which  he  could  not  under- 
stand. He  apologized,  bowed, 
asked  to  be  excused.  They  ac- 
cepted his  apology.  They  smiled, 
insisted  upon  shaking  hands  with 
They  invited  him  to  drink  a  friendship  cup 
with  them.  He  protested.  They  pro- 
tested. And  so  it  went  for  several  precious 
seconds  that  seemed  hours.  When  finally 
lie  managed  to  reach  the  street,  it  was 
empty.  He  dashed  back  into  the  cafe  and 
approached  the  man  who  had  been  standing 
beside  Olga — beside  his  Lisa. 

"That  young  woman."  he  demanded. 
"Where  has  she  gone?" 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
Truly  this  was  an  innocent  manner  for  a 
friend  of  the  police  to  assume,  in  a  place 
known  to  be  a  resort  of  Nihilists.  The 
young  man  could  hardly  restrain  his  amuse- 
ment. 

"Is  it  customary  in  America."  he  asked. 
"for  a  man  to  pursue  a  young  woman  who 


They 

him. 


happens  to  catch  his  fancy?" 

"But.  man.  she's — she's — an  old  friend 
of  mine!      I  know  her  well!" 

"So — o?" 

John  drew  a  handful  of  coins  from  his 
pocket.  "All  this,  and  more,  if  you  will 
find  her  for  me  !" 

The  Nihilist  brushed  his  bribe  away. 
"Your  name?"  he  asked.  "I  will  find  her. 
and  if  it  is  as  you  saw  1  will  bring  her." 

"John   Huntington." 

And  the  young  man  was  gone. 

IN    the   lodging   where   Olga   had  hidden 

since  her  father's  death,  the  emissary 
found   her. 

"This  American — he  says  he  knows  you 
well — an  old  friend."  he  reported. 

"Hut   I  never  saw  him  before." 

"lie  seems  to   be   infatuated."   the  mes- 
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senger  continued.  "He  has  lost  his  cau- 
We  may  be  able  to  learn  something 
worth  while.  Let  me  bring  him.  We  will 
watch  outside.  If  he  becomes  dangerous — " 
and  he  made  a  significant  gesture. 

Olga  saw  the  force  of  the  argument. 
Her  one  passion  in  life  was  to  avenge  her 
lather,  to  carry  out  her  oath  and  kill  the 
man  who,  she  had  been  told,  had  been 
driving  about  Warsaw  with  this  American. 
If  it  became  necessary  to  kill  the  Ameri- 
can— this  John  Huntington — also,  then  so 
much  the  worse  for  Huntington.  That 
was  all.  Let  him  be  brought  to  her.  The 
messenger  departed. 

"Come,"  he  said  laconically  to  Hunting- 
ton as  he  entered  the  cafe,  and  Huntington 
followed  him  without  misgiving.  He  was 
puzzled,  bewildered,  but  Lisa  would  ex- 
plain. His  guide  ushered  him  into  a  closed 
carriage  and  drew  down  the  blinds.     More 


myster)  .'  Hie  man  on  the  box 
drove  like  mad.  wnli  manj  turns 
and  windings,  stopping  finallj  in 
a  dark  ami  narrow  alley.  His 
guide  stepped  out  lirM,  and  bi  fori 
he  could  slop  U)  get  his 
the  American  was  pulled  thn 

a  narrow   dour,  into  a  dim  pas 

up  a  flighl  of  --tairs.  di.w  n  another 
passage,  dow  nstairs  again  all  in 
utter  darkness  led  always  by  the 
hand.  Finally  thej  entered  a 
small,  almost  bare  room,  lighted 
only  by  an  open  lire.  And  there, 
seated  in  the  glow  of  the  flames, 
was  -Lisa.  She  rose  and  looked 
at  him  piercingly,  while  he  ga  i 
at  her  in  wonder  at  the  environ 
ment.  Imperiously  she  waved  her 
hand  at  the  guide,  and  he  retired. 
"Lisa !"  John  exclaimed,  and 
held  out  his  open  arms. 

She  turned  her  back  to  the  fire 
so  that  he  could  not  see  the  ex- 
pression of  astonishment  that  she 
felt  coming  over  her  face.  Lisa  ! 
In  a  flash  it  all  came  back  to 
her — the  photograph  of  two  chil- 
dren at  which  her  father  had  often 
gazed  with  brimming  eyes,  his  eva- 
sive answers,  her  eventual  discov- 
ery that  she  had  a  twin  sister  who 
still  lived,  and  whose  name  was 
Lisa.  From  the  other  end  of  the 
world  had  come  the  one  man  in 
the  world — the  man  who  loved  her 
sister,  a  man  Avho  had  the  confidence  of  the 
police,  a  man  who  thought  she  was  Lisa,  a 
man  whom  she  could  use  as  a  tool  in  work- 
ing out  her  vengeance !  She  stood  silent, 
pondering,  but  never  forgetting  her  single* 
absorbing  passion.  Her  brain  alone  ruled 
her.  Her  one  thought  was  how  she  could 
make  use  of  this  man,  lead  him  on.  encour- 
age his  mistake,  let  him  have  his  way  with 
her  so  far  as  need  be,  only  to  use  him  in 
the  end.  But  what  were  his  relations  with 
Lisa?  Was  he  her  sweetheart,  perhaps  her 
clandestine  lover,  maybe  even  her  husband? 
This  she  must  learn.  So  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  the  light,  pondering. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  Warsaw?" 
Huntington  asked  in  a  puzzled  tone.  "And 
in  this  awful  hole?  I  thought  you  were  in 
Paris.     Didn't  you  get  my  letter?" 

"Of  course."  she  replied  cautiouslv. 
"But  I  thought  I  might  meet  you  here." 
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"But  why  in  this 
place?  Why  didn't 
you  inquire  for  me 
at  the  Consulate? 
And  where  is  Mrs. 
Merrill?" 

Idle  last  question 
seemed  easiest  to 
answer.  "She 
couldn't  come.  She 
is  not  well." 

"We  must  hurry 
back  to  her,  then, 
at  once,"  he  urged. 

"Of  course,"  she 
assented  absently. 
"But  I  think  she 
has  left  for  home." 

"And  is  this  all 
you  have  to  say  to 
me.  Lisa  —  sweet- 
heart?" 

She  turned  to- 
ward him  and  saw 
his  waiting  arms. 
This  was  no  time 
for  hesitation.  Olga 
had  not  k  n  o  w  n 
love ;  her  life  had 
been  stern,  rather 
sordid,  dealing 
with  hatred,  in- 
tense and  hered- 
itary, not  with  love. 
But  she  moved  to- 
ward John  slowly, 
and  then  flung  her- 
self into  his  arms, 
her  theatrical  in- 
stinct coming  to 
her  aid.  and  met 
liis  lips  impulsivelv  wi 


th  hei 


\Y/HEN  she  drew  away  it  was  to  take  a 
deep  breath  and  try  to  recover  her- 
self. A  new  emotion  seemed  to  come  over 
her — a  strange,  exquisite  pain,  surprising 
her  out  of  herself.  For  the  moment  she 
forgot  her  oath  of  vengeance,  forgot  her 
dead  father,  forgot  that  this  was  the  man 
she  Avas  to  use  for  the  ends  of  the  order  to 
which  she  had  sworn  fealty.  She  only 
knew  that  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  his  strong 
arms  around  her.  pleasant  to  sense  his 
Strength,  pleasant  to  meet  the  ardor  of  his 
kisses,  though  she  knew  they  were  not 
m< ant  for  her 


But  she  regained  her  poise  with  a  deep 
breath,  and  recalled  her  mission.  "No 
weakness."  she  said  to  herself,  and  thought 
of  the  great  Danton  as  he  had  uttered  those 
words  on  the  way  to  the  guillotine. 

"But  tell  me."  she  heard  John  pleading. 
"why  are  you  in  this  place?" 

She  temporized.  "There  are  some  things 
about  my  life  you  do  not  know." 

"I  realize  that."  he  admitted.  "You  left 
so  soon  after  that  night  we  first  met.  Why. 
it  was  only  a  week,  or  a  little  more.  But 
tell  me  now." 

"I  cannot,  not  tonight.  Give  me  a  little 
time.  And  trust  me.  Meanwhile,  you  tell 
me   about  yourself  and  all  vou  have  done 
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When  Olga  strolled  nonchalantly 
into  the  cafe,  Huntington  was 
dreaming  of  totnorrou — and  Lisa. 

parted. 
What  are  you  doing  here,  yourself?  Why 
did  you  come  to  Warsaw?" 

But  Huntington  had  little  to  tell,  after 
all.  His  mission  to  St.  Petersburg  was 
now  public  property,  his  visit  to  Warsaw 
was  only  an  excursion.  He  had  no  reason 
concealment,  even  from  an  enemy,  much 
5S  a  sweetheart.  But  his  confidences  were 
interrupted.  There  was  a  slamming  of 
doors,  hastening  footfalls  down  the  corri- 
dor, and  the  guide  came  rushing  in. 

"The  house  is  surrounded  by  police!"  he 
cried.  "Our  plan  to  kill  the  prefect  has 
been  betraved !     This—"   and  he  pointed 


his  revolver  threal 
eningly  a1  Hum 
ington. 

"Nol      Yovi 
w  rong.      lie    is    a 
friend,"    oi.ua    an 
m\  ered. 

"Then  lei  him 
prove  it !  rhere  is 
one  chance  in  .1 
thousand,  because 
he  has  passports. 
The  tunnel  to  the 
stable,  the  slei 
is  ready,  then  drn  ■ 
like  demons  for  the 
frontier!  It  is  \ 
they  are  after.  The 
rest  of  us  are  nol 
accused." 

"Good!"  the  girl 
exclaimed.     Then  to 
II  u  n  t  i  n  g  ton  : 
"Come."     Ami  be- 
fore he  could  ston 
to   analyze   the   sit- 
uation      she       was 
d  r  a  g  g  i  n  g     him 
through  another  of 
those  long,  narrow, 
black    passages 
which      seemed      to 
honeycomb  the  city. 
Another    m  inut  e 
and    they    were    in 
the    stable — in    the 
deep  sleigh— racing 
out    into    the    city, 
across    the    srruares 
— into  the  country, 
and   due   north    to- 
ward the   German   frontier.      Their  words 
were    few    and   perfunctory.      Huntington 
was  trying  to  piece  it  all  together  into  a 
coherent  whole  ;  Olga  was  waiting  for  more 
(dues  on  which  to  base  her  words  and  ac- 
tions.    It  was  nearly  seventy  miles,  but  the 
road  was  clear  and  there  was  no  pursuit. 
Apparently  they  had  succeeded  in  evading 
the  police. 

They  reached  the  frontier,  and  Hunting- 
ton's credentials  convinced  the  officers,  who 
winked  slyly  and  pleasantly,  that  this  was 
an  escapade  du  coeur.  So  they  were  passed. 
A  few  miles  farther  on  they  felt  quite  safe. 
and  coming  upon  a  small  inn  decided  to 
rest.     But  there  was  only  one  room  avail- 
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able.  Olga  eyed  John  furtively.  Now  she 
would  learn  what  was  to  be  her  role.  He 
took  her  to  the  room  and  left  her  there 
alone,  promising  to  watch  for  pursuers, 
though  they  were  now  practically  safe. 

Exhausted.  Olga  flung  herself  upon  the 
narrow  couch,  but  her  alert  mind  would  not 
permit  her  to  sleep.  -She  heard  John  ap- 
proach, and  closed  her  eyes.  He  rapped 
softly,  then  entered.  He  approached  her 
couch,  and  she  heard  him  remove  his  over- 
coat, and  felt  him  cover  her  with  it.  gently 
tucking  it  in  at  the  sides.  Then  he  went 
out,  softly  closing  the  door. 

Swiftly  Olga  flung  off  the  covering,  ran 
to  the  door,  locked  it,  and  in  leisurely  fash- 
ion began  exploring  the  pockets  of  the  big 
coat.  She  found  a  wallet  crammed  with 
letters,  and  soon  her  keen  wit  had  pieced 
the  story  together.  John  and  Lisa  were 
engaged,  but  he  did  not  know  that  she  was 
not  the  daughter  of  the  Merrills  ;  seemingly 
Lisa  herself  had  forgotten  her  own  origin. 
if  she  ever  knew.  The  Merrills  evidently 
had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  enlighten 
Huntington  until  the  young  couple  had 
passed  the  probation  stage.  What,  then, 
was  to  be  done?  John  would  want  to  take 
her.  Olga  Pavloff  the  Nihilist,  to  the  Mer- 
rills, and  there  she  would  meet  her  sister. 
To  attempt  to  prevent  this  would  raise 
complications  that  inevitably  would  reveal 
the  truth.  Certainly,  also,  she  could  not 
go  back  to  Warsaw.  For  the  present  she 
was  a  marked  woman.  But  now.  most 
potent  of  all,  was  that  constantly  recurring 
remembrance  of  this  virile  man's  arms 
around  her  and  his  lips  on  hers.  It  was  the 
same  Olga  who  had  ruthlessly  robbed  Lisa 
of  her  toys.  She  returned  the  letters  to  the 
wallet,  unlocked  the  door,  covered  herself 
with  the  coat,  and  soon  slept  soundly,  hav- 
ing solved  the  problem  of  the  future  by 
determining  to  win  John's  love  over  to  her- 
self before  he  again  met  Lisa. 

A  ND  so  they  set  out  for  America.  As 
■^"^  for  her  presence  among  the  Nihilists. 
Olga  explained  this  partly  in  truth  and 
partly  in  falsehoods.  She  told  of  her  par- 
entage and  her  adoption — Lisa's  adoption. 
but  her  own  for  the  purpose  of  her  story. 
She  told  of  her  father's  exile  and  his  re- 
turn, of  his  being  fatally  wounded,  and 
sending  for  her  to  come  to  his  deathbed, 
and  of  police  persecution  merely  because 
she  was  his  daughter.      But  she  said  noth- 


ing «.f  a  si>ter.  The  story  was  straight 
enough,  and  Huntington  saw  no  reason  t<* 
doubt  it.  Yet  there  was  something  differ- 
ent about  Lisa.  He  had  called  her  his 
"garden  of  girls."  but  this  was  a  strange 
flower  in  his  garden.  It  was  not  01 
the  wholesome  blossoms  he  had  known,  but 
a  strange  exotic,  exhaling  subtle  and  un- 
pleasantly intoxicating  perfumes. 
aroused  his  passions  but  not  his  affections, 
and  the  great  respect  and  adoration  he  held 
for  the  real  Lisa  held  him  back.  Not  again 
did  he  take  her  in  his  arms,  or  meet  her 
lips,  which  seemed  so  often  ready  with  invi- 
tation. 

Thus  the  game  went  on.  day  after  dav. 
until  they  two  reached  America.  By  long- 
distance telephone  Huntington  learned  that 
Senator  Merrill  was  away  on  a  congres- 
sional tour  and  that  Mrs.  Merrill  had  not 
yet  left  Paris,  so  far  as  the  servants  knew. 
'She  must  have  changed  her  mind."  I  a 
suggested,  and  silently  congratulated  her- 
self on  the  good  luck  that  was  following 
her. 

But  something  was  following  her  be- 
sides luck.  She  did  not  notice  a  swarthy 
figure  eyeing  her  closely  as  she  landed  from 
the  steamship,  nor  that  this  same  figure 
followed  her  and  John  to  the  train  that 
took  them  to  Washington.  Arriving  at  the 
senator's  home,  she  was  elated  to  hear  the 
servants  address  her  as  "Miss  Lisa."  This, 
she  felt,  secured  her  position  until  the  real 
Lisa  should  appear.  Meanwhile  she  would 
make  it  her  business  so  to  infatuate  Hunt- 
ington, intoxicate  him  with  her  physical 
appeal  if  necessary,  and  lure  him  to  marry 
her  before  the  exposure  came.  This  had 
become  the  ruling  passion  of  her  life,  en- 
tirely dethroning  the  thought  of  aver._ 
her  father. 


A  FEW  evenings  later  they  were  sitting 
"^^  together  on  a  divan  in  the  dimly 
lighted  library.  There  had  been  a  long 
silence  between  them.  Then  John  leaned 
toward  her  and  drew  her  close. 

"Lisa,  my  beloved."  he  whispered  with 
subdued  intensity,  "I  don't  understand 
you.  Sometimes  I  think  I  do  not  love  you 
as  T  did  before  you  went  away.  You  seem 
different,  elusive.  I  have  been  fighting 
with  myself  about  you.  What  is  it?  JJ'/mt 
is   it?"' 

Olga's  bos,un  rose  and  fell  tumultuously. 
(Con tinned  on  page  166) 


Somebody 

Loves 
a  Fat  Man 
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By  Randolph  Bartlett 


APPOSE  one  of  your  parents 
was  French  and  the  other 
Welsh,  and  that  you  had  the  most 
wonderful  reddish-bronze  hair  in  the  world, 
and  that  you  had  been  a  prima  donna  in 
musical  comedy,  and  that  you  had  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  legitimate  drama 
as  well  as  in  moving  picture  plays,  and 
that,  moreover  and  not  of  least  importance. 
you  were,  despite  all  this,  sufficiently  young 
and  handsome  to  look  exactly  like  the  pho- 
tographs reproduced  herewith — 

In  that  event,  wouldn't  you  think  your- 
self entitled  to  a  more  enduring  grip  upon 
one  of  the  upper  rungs  of  the  ladder  of 
cinematograph  fame  than  merely  playing 
second  or  third  fiddle  to  a  big  laugh,  and 


being  mauled  around  by  motorcycles  and 
laundry  machinery? 

But — on    the   other   hand: 

Suppose  you  had  discovered  the  utter 
falsity  of  the  remark.  "Nobody  loves  a  fat 
man;"  then  what  would  you  do? 

At  first  glance  there  seems  to  be  a  hiatus, 
not  to  say  a  yawning  gap,  in  the  argument. 
Not  so.     Hearken  a  few  harks ! 

Hast  ever  heard  of  Minta  Durfee?  No, 
and  again,  on  second  thoughts,  yes.  After 
a  little  reflection  you  will  remember  that 
charming  young  actress  who  appeared  with 
Sam  Bernard  in  "The  Great  Pearl  Tangle." 
with  Roscoe  Arbuckle  in  "Fatty's  Fickle 
Fall,"  with  Ford  Sterling  in  "Dirty  Work 
in  a   Laundry"  and  a  dozen  other  comedy 
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thrillers, 
Chaplin 
1  e  r      i  n 
tured  Ro- 
whrcli  she 
youth    and 
being)  , 
Conklin  in, 
Thrills," 
comedies 


with    C  h  a  r  1  e  y 

and  Marie  Dress- 

"Tillie's       Punc- 

m  an  ce  ,  "      ( in 

disguised    her 

beauty  for  the  time 

w  i  t  h      Chester 

"Love,  Speed  and 

— sood    Kevstone 

all.      Well,"  it    is 


she  who  confronts  the  serious  problem,  for 
she  is  the  somebody  who  loves  a  fat  man, 
and  who  is  trying  to  figure  out  whether  it 
were  better  to  remain  permanently  eclipsed 
by  the  bulk  of  his  hilarious  personality,  or 
to  be  separated  from  his  company  (both 
personal  and  business)  and  pursue  her  art 
in  paths  that  may  take  her  many  miles 
from  the  Haunts  of  said  obese  person,  to 
wit :  Roscoe  Arbuckle.  her  only  ownest 
husband. 

It  was  the  sad  sea  waves  of  the  Pacific 
that  furnished  the  background — or  should 
one  say  the  backwater — of  the  Arbuckle 
romance.  It  was  at  Long  Beach — not  the 
large  and,  elaborately  festive  Long  Beach 
of  Long  Island,  but  the  little  hamlet  just 
on  the  back  doorstep  of  Los  Angeles — that 
it  transpired.  That  was  where  Minta  Dur- 
fee  and  Roscoe  Arbuckle,  long  before  the 
days  of  Keystone  comedv — and  that  doesn't 


She  likes 

adventuress 

The  other  girl 

is  Irene  Wallace  and 

the  scene  is  from  "  The 

Other  Man. " 


have  to  be  so  many  million  years  ago 
either — discovered  each  other.  They  were 
musical  comedians — meaning  that  Minta 
was  musical  and  Roscoe  was  a  comedian. 
But  why  intrude  into  these  personal  mat- 
ters ?    They  married. 

After  this  the  Arbuckles  passed  sev< 
years  in  that  circle  commonly  known  as 
Coast  Defenders.  At  the  Burbank  Tht 
they  appeared  in  stock  company  perform- 
ances with  the  Oliver  Morosco  company. 
Then  they  joined  the  Ferris  Hartman  musi- 
cal comedy  organization,  and  played  up 
and  down  the  coast,  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego.  |  It  is  interesting  to  note,  right 
here,  the  transition.  Hartman.  formerly 
employer  of  the  Arbuckles.  is  now 
Arbuckle's  assistant  director.)  Under  this 
management  they  made  a  trip  across  the 
Pacific,  and  entertained  even  in  the  wilds 
of  Hong  Kong.  It  was  upon  their  return 
that  Roscoe  heard  the  call  of  the  movies, 
and  became  a  Keystoner.  Meanwhile 
Minta  had  lost  her  voice,  but  she  did  not 
even  then,  for  a  time,  recognize  that  this 
was  a  providential  dispensation  to  force 
her  into  the  flicker  drama.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  she  became  interested, 
and  there  you  are — or  there  she  is.  'Tis  a 
simple  tale  of  domesticity  behind  the  asbes- 
tos curtain,  containing  no  thrilling  epis 


Tom    Santschi,  Battler 

5ELIG  STAR  IS  A  PIONEER  Ol    llll    Ml  \Ik>\y  si  \,   i 
HE  CAN  ALSO  BUILD  WATCHES,  BU  I   D<  >l  SN'l 


By  K.  Owen 

Drawings  by  Oscar  Bryn 


HAD  he  lived  several 
hundred  years  ago, 
Tom  Santschi  would 
probably  have  had  a  nice 
soft  job  guarding  a  French 
king.  In  those  days  when 
there  was  any  fighting  to  be 
done  for  France,  they  used 
to  let  the  Swiss  do  it. 

And  Tom  is  some  scrapper,  al- 
though his  father  tried  to  make 
him  an  exponent  of  the  Swiss  na- 
tional game — making  watches.  As 
it  was,  he  mastered  that  art  early 
in  life,  but  it  was  far  from  excit- 
ing. He  had  been  brought  to  this 
country  from  his  native  land, 
Switzerland,  at  the  age  of  seven. 

Well,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing, 
Tom — by   the   way,   his  baptismal 
name  is  "Paul" — got  tired  of  tak- 
ing 'em  apart  and  putting  'em  to- 
gether again.    No  punch  to  it.    He 
could  have  made  a 
comfortable      living 
punching     the     ivo- 
ries,   but    walloping 
the    keyboard    of    a 
piano  seemed  rather 
effeminate.     How- 
ever, he  finds  his 
chief     recreation, 
outside    of    driving 
an  auto,  in  playing 
the  piano,  although 
he  doesn't  know  an 
arpeggio      from      a 
sonata.     But  he  can 
play    anything    that 
anyone  else  can. 

Tom  Santschi  is  a 
living  page  of  mov- 
ing picture  history, 
as  he  was  one  of  the 
original   Selig  com- 


//   interests  him 
very  little  to  con- 
verse about  him- 
self. 
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He 

ivas  a 
watch- 
maker. 


Spoilers." 


pany  that  jour- 
neyed to  the 
Pacific  from 
Chicago  in 
1908  in  charge 
of  the  late 
Francis  Boggs 
— the  first  mo- 
tion picture 
c  o  m  p  a  n  y  in 
California.  He 
has  been  with 
Selig  ever  since. 
His  biggest 
portrayal  for 
the  screen  was 
that  of  McNa- 
mara  in  "The 
He  expects  to  outdo  that  in  his 
present  role,  Stephen  Bryce,  in  "The 
Crisis." 

"Bryce   is    a   character   wholly   different 
from  McNamara,  but  in  its  way  it  appeals 
to  me  as  strongly  as  did  the  other,"  he 
said,  in  a  studio  lull  while  a  "set"  was 
being  staged  for  "The  Crisis." 

It  interests  him  very  little  to  con- 
verse about  himself,  but  of  his  work 
he  will  talk.  "My  personal  facts  are 
few  and  I  guess  pretty  well  known  to  those 
who  care  about  such  things,"  he  said.  "No 
objection,  however,  to  your  noting  my  one 
obsession.  It's  automobiles.  I've  smashed 
up  six  of  them  in  the  last  five  years,  I 
believe." 

"What?  Oh,  that  fiaht 
stuff.  Yes,  I've 
heard  the 
story  that  cer- 
tain friends  of 
m  i  n  e  in  the 
company  tried 


to  make  bad  blood  between  'Bill'  Farnum 
and  me  to  insure  a  knock-down  affair  in 
'The  Spoilers.'  Silly-talk,  that.  'Bill'  and 
I  are  the  warmest  of  friends.  We  were 
almost  inseparable  throughout  the  making 
of  the  play.  But  it  was  a  real  fight,  all 
right.  I  took  a  blow  in  the  mouth  that 
loosened  two      ^    ~'^ 

three      JbTsi\4         "But  it  was  a  real 
fight,  all  right. " 


'I've  smashed  six  of  them 
in  the  last  five  years." 


teeth,  fell  over  a  typewriter  and  wrenched 
my  back,  got  a  couple  of  ribs  battered,  and 
was  sore  all  over  for  a  few  days.  I  am 
six  feet  one  inch  tall  and  weigh  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  pounds.  Farnum  is 
shorter  but  at  the  time  of  our  fight  weighed, 
if  I  remember,  two  hundred  and  fifteen. 
And  he  can  fight.     I  know  it." 

Every  star  has  a  right  to  his 
g     •  idiosyncrasies,     certainly    a     star 

•-.,--     who     has     given     as     much     of 
,  real   worth   to  the  photo- 

|  \  drama    as    "Tom"    Sant- 

schi.  His  penchant  is 
failure  and  refusal  to 
answer  any  of  the  thou- 
sands of  letters  from  cu- 
rious strangers  which 
clog  his  mail.  His  in- 
%J&  difference  to  these  mis- 
Sf    sives     is     no     less     than 

massive. 
^  "Maybe,"  he  is  quoted 

^.  as  having  said  once.  "I'll 
answer  one  some  day — 
when  I  get  one  that's  bet- 
ter than  all  the  rest." 
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I'M  troo.  Me  for  de  road  show  just  as 
soon  as  1  can  collect  me  wages,  an  me, 
(rid  me  kiester —  me  satchel  —  in  me 
mit. — back  to  Chicago.  I'm  just  goin  to 
dissolve  out  of  dis  silent  drammer  while 
ile  dissolvin  is  good.  Dose  dat  like  de 
caperin  chromos  can  have  dem — I  don't 
crave  no  more.  If  any- 
one had  of  told  me  I 
would  have  fell  for  what 
I  fell  for  last  week,  I 
would  of  busted  dem  in 
d  e  jaw.  Desert 
stuff!!!  An  I  walked 
into  it  like  I  liked  it 
—  wid  me  eyes 
wide  open  an  a 
smile  on  me  map. 
It's  bad  enuff  to 
have  to  juggle  boxes 
out  of  de  stage  door 
in  a  blizzard,  but 
dat  ain't  nuttin  wid 
jugglin  camels  an 
animals  wid  de  ther- 
mometer a  million 
degrees  in  de  shade 
— an  no  shade. 

I  want  to  declare 
meself  right  now 
dat  de  camel  is  de 
woild's  most  onery 
animal.     If    I    had 

one  of  dere  dispositions  I  would  bite  meself 
an  die  in  a  foamin  fit.  An  I  was  de  chap- 
eroney  for  two  of  dem  for  nearly  a  week. 
I  tucked  dem  in  dere  little  beds  every  night 
an  washed  dere  little  faces  every  sun-up. 
In  between  I  was  wearin  out  perfectly  good 
scantlin  on  dere  moth-eaten  hides.  Nut- 
tin  will  ever  get  speed  out  of  a  camel  ex- 
cept de  dinner  bell. 

It  was  dis  way — none  of  de  nut  direc- 


;  -v 


tors  was  a'needin  any  props  so  I  was 
standin  out  on  de  stage  in  plain  view,  takin 
de  mornin  to  dust  off  a  couple  of  chairs  so 
dey  would  know  1  was  on  de  job,  even  if 
de  chairs  was  to  go  back  to  de  furniture 
company.  I  am  a  toilin  away  dere  on  dese 
two  chairs,  for  maybe  a  couple  of  hours; 
when  de  boss  props  dashes 
out  an  says,  '"Pete,  would 
you  like  to  take  a  little- 
trip?" 

I  been  itchin  for  a 
chance  to  look  out  of  a  car 
window  for  some  time  so 
widout  findin  out 
anyting  about  it,  I 
says,  "Shure !"  "All 
right,"  he  says,  "put 
de  old  tooth  brush 
in  de  kiester,  you 
start  for  Indio  to- 
night at  eight." 

I  don't  know 
where  dis  location 
is  but  I  figures  it 
will  be  pretty  soft 
an  maybe  I  can  get 
a  swim  or  a  few 
trout  every  day. 
Dere  ain't  no  fuss 
around  de  prop 
room  so  dere  can't 
be  much  stuff  to 
work.  Probably  all  I  got  to  do  is  to  look 
after  a  couple  of  grips  an  be  round  so  de 
nut  director  will  have  someone  to  bawl  out. 
All  of  de  prop  guys  come  clusterin  round 
and  tell  me  what  a  soft  time  I'm  goin  to 
have  an  how  dey  all  wishes  dey  could  go. 
I  should  have  smelt  a  mice,  but  I  didn't. 
One  of  de  guys  staked  me  to  a  fishin  rod 
an  another  to  a  bathin  suit.  Dey  told  me 
dat  dis  Indio  was  by  de  side  of  a  beautiful 
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river  near  de  edge  of  de  ocean — beautiful 
green  trees,  an  de  only  place  in  dat  country 
dat  had  a  liquor  license.  One  fellow  had 
a  sick  wife  an  he  asks  me  to  send  him  a 
flock  of  nice  trouts  for  her  even  if  I  had  to 
buy  dem  off  a  native,  an  just  for  dat  he  let 


Right  den  an 
dere  me  an  de 
nut  director 
goes  tode  mat. 


me  take  along  de 
sweater  his  wife 
gives  him  for 
Christmas  so  I 
wouldn't  catch 
cold  standin  un- 
der de  willow 
catchin  de 
speckled  beauties.  Say — I  just  ate  it  up  ! 
De  whole  prop  department  was  standin  at 
de  door  to  see  me  off.  Two  minutes  after 
I  got  back  from  dat  bum  joint,  dey  was 
all  in  de  rafters. 

I'm  down  to  de  station  dat  night  wid  me 
kiester,  de  fishin  rod,  de  bathin  suit  an  de 
sweater,  but  I'm  held  up  by  de  trollies  and 
just  catch  de  train  as  it's  pullin  out.  De 
assistant  director  gives  me  a  bawlin  out. 
me  ducket  an  a  bid  for  a  shelf,  an  after  I 
can't  find  no  Pedro  game  in  de  smoker.  I 
hits  de  hay  after  tellin  de  dinge  to  put  a 
nice  shine  on  me  shoes. 

De  next  mornin  when  I  woke  up  I 
tought  de  car  was  on  fire.  Gee !  I  was 
nearly  sumcated.  I  crawls  out  of  de  flop 
an  takes  a  slant  out  of  de  smokin  room 
window.  Dere  ain't  no  ocean  or  shady 
streams  in  sight — nuttin  but  a  bum  depo. 
a  couple  of  cholos  and  a  lot  of  flat  desert. 
I  takes  a  peep  out  of  de  oder  side  an  it  is 
de  same — only  more  so.  Right  dere  I  got 
a  hunch  dat  dose  prop  room  comedians 
had  hung  somethin  on  me.  A  hour  later 
I  felt  like  a  Christmas  tree.  I  boils  off 
de  car  an  here  is  our  special  train  on  a 
sidin.  Its  early  yet  but  de  cowboys  is  up 
takin  some  horses  out  of  de  baggage  cars. 
As  dat  wasn't  in  my  department,  I  went  up 


to  watch  dem.  Hot — holy  mackerel ! 
You  could  have  fried  a  "ham  an'  "  on  de 
ground. 

I'm  up  dere  tellin  de  cow  hands  de  best 
way  to  get  horses  out  of  a  car  when  up 
dashes  de  assistant  director  like  a  wild  man. 
"Where's  de  camel  drivers?''  he  yells. 
Right  den  I  knew  all  was  not  well.  De 
crazy  assistant  runs  troo  de  cars  until 
finally  one  of  de  extras  tells  him  he  had 
seen  de  camel  driver  in  a  gin  mill  about 
five  minutes  before  de  train  pulled  out.  I 
tries  to  ooze  out  of  de  scene — but  not  a 
chance. 

"Pete."  he  says  to  me.  "Pete,  you  are  to 
look  after  de  two  camels." 

"Camels  ain't  props."  I  says,  "and  I 
stick  to  me  profession." 

"Camels  is  props."  he  says,  "or  you  get 
redlighted  right  here  in  de  middle  of  dis 
oven." 

"Camels  is  perishable  props."  I  says. 
"dey  shall  have  de  lovin  care  of  a  mudder 
• — only,"  I  says,  "let's  shoot  dese  scenes  an 
get  back  to  Los.  Dere  is  no  use  stayin 
out  here  till-  we  fry."  I  says. 

"O.  we  don't  woik  here."  he  says,  care- 
less like,  "we  got  to  go  about  twenty  miles 
inland  where  dere  is  some  real  desert.  We 
will  be  dere  about  a  week."  he  says. 


Pete  "Props" 


in 


"When  does  de  iu\t  train  for  Los  stop 
here?"  1  says 

"Dej  don't  stop,"  he  says,  "dey  don't 
even  hesitate." 

"Dey  will  if  I  lay  on  de  track,  won't 
dey?"  1  says. 

"Oli,  no,"  he  >a\N  "lots  of  do  cholos  dat 
haven't  got  no  railwaj  fare  out  of  here 
lav  on  de  track  an  let  de  tram  run  over 
drm.  De  train  people  are  glad  to  help 
dem  out  of  dere  misery,"  he  says— "it's  an 
accommodation  train."  he  says. 

"How  far  is  it  to  de  next  town."   1   sav>. 

"Dey  ain't  no  next  town."  says  de  bum 
assistant.  "Dere  is  a  next  state."  he  says, 
"hut  dere  ain't  no  next  town.  He  only 
way  out  of  here  is  to  stick  right  wid  dis 
special.  Do  vou  tink,"  he  says,  "we  could 
get  a  sucker  to  come  on  dis  trip  if  dere  was 
a  way  to  go  hack?  Onct  you're  hired  for 
dis  desert  stuff  you  got  to  stay  wid  it  until 
you're  fired,  whedder  you  like  it  or  not. 
Now  entice  dem  camels  out  of  der  coops 
an  get  all  set  for  a  nice  little  hike.  It's 
only  twenty  miles."  he  says,  "and  if  you 
step  high  an  fast,"  he  says,  "de  sand  won't 
boin  your  feet." 

I  goes  up  to  de  box  car  an  here  are  two 
of  de  meanest  lookin  animals  I  ever  see.  I 
grabs  one  of  dem  by  de  halter  an  says — 
"Come  on,  camel."  Say.  dat  twoduimped 
son-of-a-gun  didn't  notice  me  atall.  He 
just  got  up,  knocked  me  down,  put  one  of 
his  hoofs  on  me  chest  an  strolled  out  in  de 
desert.  I  catch  him  an  get  one  of  de  cow 
hands  to  hold  him  an  go  get  de  oder.  Dis 
Joey  didn't  want  to  move  so  I  nearly  break 
me  toe  kickin  him  in  de  slats.  Finally  he 
sees  his  pal  eatin  of  some  sage 
brush  an  jumps  up  an  beats  it  out. 


1  tries  t"  piod  dem  down  de  road  hut 
nuttin  doin.  Dej  just  stand  dere  an  when 
l  start  to  lam  'em,  dej  laj  down.     A  fine 

(lock  of  annuals. 

By  dis  tune  everyone  else  has   tid  ofl 

down  de  read.  De  i'.ih  hands  stop  just 
Ion-  enuff  tO  give  me  de  laugh  an  dash 
madly  on.  Bj  an  by  1  L;rls  dem  on  dere 
feet  again  an  li  \  a  couple  of  reins  on  one, 
figurin  to  ride  hun  an  lead  de  oder.  l>is 
bloomin  goat  stands  so  high  dal  1  can't 
shin  up  on  hun,  so  1  leads  him  over  n>  a 
pile  of  boxes  an  gets  nearly  on  when  he 
reaches  round  an  pulls  me  oil  wid  his  teeth. 
I'll  bet  1  monkey  wid  dose  birds  most  a 
hour  before  I  get  headed  down  de  road 
after  de  gang.  It's  hum  ridin  cause  he 
rocks  like  a  ship  in  a  sea.  Den  dey  stop 
at  de  tank  an  each  of  dem  drink  about  a 
million  gallons  of  water.  No  wonder  dey 
calls  dem  "de  schooners  of  de  desert," 
cause  dey  holds  so  much.  Two  schooners 
holdin  as  much  as  dem  would  put  any  bar 
room  on  de  bum. 

Finally  we  goes  a  'racking  along — me 
kickin  de  one  I  am  ridin  in  de  ear  every 
time  he  turns  his  bean  an  de  oder  one 
hangin  on  behind  nearly  pullin  me  arm 
loose  at  every  step.  Gosh,  but  it  was  hot 
an  dusty,  an  me  wid  nuttin  on  de  hip.  I 
wished  someone  would  push  me  into  a  vat 
of  brew  an  make  me  drink  me  way  out. 

It  comes  long  time  for  de  twelve  o'clock 
whistle  to  blow  an  I  can't  stop  for  lunch. 
In  de  foist  place,  I  had  no  lunch,  an  de 
second,  if   I  ever  tried  to  alight  from  de 

O       Q 
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goat,  I  never  woulda  been  able  to  get  back 
on  again,  so  I  had  to  ride  all  throo  me 
noon  hour,  an  you  can  bet  I  am  goin  to 
take  it  up  wid  de  president  of  de  union. 
Us  boys  is  entitled  to  de  little  old  hour's 
rest  if  dey  want  us  to  do  our  work  prop- 
erly. 

We  go  along — me  wishin'  I  could  die  of 
sunstroke  an  have  it  over,  when  all  of  a 
suddent  de  goat  lets  out  a  yell  an  starts 
runnin'.  He  seed  where  de  gang  had 
camped  under  some  trees  way  up  ahead. 
He  doggone  near  bucked  me  off  an  I  had 
to  hang  on  to  his  front  hump  to  keep  from 
fallin'  off.  Right  troo  de  camp  he  goes 
and  all  of  a  sudden  stops  in  de  middle.  I 
keep  right  on  an  plow  me  map  troo  about 
ten  feet  of  sand. 

"Dis,"  says  de  bum  assistant,  "is  de 
Sahary  desert,  and  you  will  kindly  not 
muss  it  up,  cause  we  got  to  use  it  in  a 
close-up."  We  was  in  a  little  valley  wid 
nuttin  aroun  us  but  de  white  sand  an  a 
few  palm  trees. 

"What  kind  of  a  place  is  dis?"  I  asked 
de  nut  director. 

"Dis,"  he  says,  "is  a  little  wal-lay  I 
found  all  by  myself.  It's  tree  hunched 
feet  below  sea  level,"  he  says,  "an  onct 
was  a  ocean." 

"Tree  hundred  feet  below  sea  level,"  I 
says.  "Well,  for  de  love  of  Mike,  take 
dat  pick  out  of  dat  guy's  hand  before  he 
springs  a  leak  an  we  all  gets  drownded. 

"An  bad  as  I  want  water,"  I  says,  "I 
don't  want  no  tree  hundred  feet  of  it  and 
me  wid  dem  two  hump-backed  dogs  to 
look  after,"  I  says.  "I'll  bet,"  I  says,  "if 
dem  two  fur-bearing  birds  gets  hurted,  it 
would  be  charged  up  to  me,  an  I  had  em 
wished  on  me." 

"Go  get  on  your  costume,"  says  de  nut 
director,  "you  got  to  be  a  A-rab  Shriek," 
he  says,  an  "save  de  white  girl  from  de 
clutches  of  de  wild  Bed-wins." 

Dere  weren't  no  use  arguin  wid  dat  man 

so  I  goes  over  an  de  wardrobe  woman  gives 

me  a  lot  of  cozy  corner  decorations  to  put 

(pete's  next  tale  of  woe 


on  until  I  looks  like  a  Colonial  Dame  in  a 
M udder  Hubbard.  When  I  came  back 
de  camels  trow  up  both  hans  an  tries  to 
climb  one  of  de  pam  trees. 

Right  den  an  dere,  me  an  de  nut  director 
goes  to  de  mat.  I  tells  him  it  ain't  in  my 
contract  for  me  to  be  no  actor,  especially 
one  dat  has  to  doll  up  in  a  lot  of  portiers 
an  ride  camels  an  dat  if  dey  start  to  red- 
light  me.  I  will  poke  a  hole  in  de  tree 
hundred  feet  below  sea  level  an  drown  de 
whole  works.  Take  it  from  me,  what  wid 
de  heat,  de  camels  biting  pieces  out  of  me 
new  overhalls,  an  de  ki-monas  I  was 
a'wearin — I  was  desprit.  I  didn't  care  if 
I  got  no  dinner  nor  nuttin.  I  could  just 
hear  Clark  street — a  big  one  wid  a  low 
collar,  yellin'  for  me.  Right  den  I  could 
have  kissed  de  porter  in  de  Woikingman 
Rest. 

De  bosses  were  just  debatin  what  to 
do  wid  me  when  over  de  hill  comes  de 
camel  drivers,  scairt  to  death.  I  didn't 
know  whether  to  buy  dem  a  drink  or  bust 
dem  in  de  jaw.  I  shelled  out  of  me 
draperies  an  tole  one  of  dem  to  go  an  A-rab 
Shriek  his  head  off.  I  couldn't  have 
shrieked  no  way  as  me  troat  was  full  of 
sand.  You  can  bet  I  stuck  right  around 
to  see  dem  camel  men  didn't  duck  out 
again.  At  dat.  de  boss  made  me  brush 
dere  hair  off  every  day. 

Outside  of  dat  it  was  pretty  soft.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  to  help  cook  wid  de 
scoffms  and  see  dat  de  hay  for  my  little 
pets  was  all  dusted  off. 

By  an  by  we  got  troo  an  when  Ave  hit 
dat  station  I  got  right  down  on  me  knees 
an  kissed  de  east-bound  track. 

When  I  got  back  to  de  studio  I  just 
dusted  off  de  prop  room  wid  some  of  dem 
comedians.  I  nearly  got  pinched.  I  told 
de  Boss  he  could  make  out  my  ticket  dat 
I  was  goin  to  go  back  into  de  spoken  dram- 
mer  where  dey  at  least  had  hotels — bum  as 
dey  may  be. 

Yessir — scuse  me  while  I  see  what  dat 
nut  wants. 
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It  Helps  Pay  for  Bullets 

D  ATRONS  of  the  photoplay,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  amusement  in  Great 
■*■  Britain,  now  pay  an  Entertainment  Tax.  The  only  exception  made  is 
for  children  at  special  matinees.  The  movie  tax  ranges  from  a  halfpenny  to 
sixpence  according  to  the  entrance  fee. 


REEL  INCIDENTS  CAUGHT  FOR  CANIMATED  NOOZ 

Done  for  Essanay  l>y  Watlact  Carlson 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Shanty  illustrating  for  Canim- 
ated  Nooi  how  to  "Walk  the  Bow-Wow. " 


Miss   Stake,  society   favorite,  makes  pet  of    monkey 
which   appears  on  right  of  picture. 
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John  Robbafeller  makes  a  donation  toward  building  a 
home  for  the  homeless  bar-flies. 


Mr.  Robbafeller  then  orders   his  secretary  to  see  that 
gasoline  is  raised  two  cents. 
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Ball-room  skating  threatens  to  supplant  dancing  as  the  Doodabs,  correspondent  of   Canimated    Nooz,  inter- 

king  of  the  indoor  sports.  viewing  General  Frank  Fuster  on  border. 
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Direction:  A  Matter  of  Period 


1910 
The  Pioneer  Age 


READY  with  yer  horse?     How  about  them  bandits  half  a  mile 
down  the  road?     What?     You  gave  'em  seventy-five  cents 


apiece?  You  know  we  never  paid  more  than  fifty  cents  before. 
We  ain't  got  it!  Fire  two  of  'em;  we'll  only  use  four.  That'll 
kinda  even  things  up.  Here,  Bill — when  you  ride  off  pick  up 
something  off  en  the  ground:  your  handkerchief,  say.  Ain't  got  one?  I'll  loan  you  mine. 
Bessie,  when  Jim  ties  you  up  in  the  log  cabin  don't  fight  like  you  did  last  Sattiday.  You 
busted  two  chairs  and  a  center-table  and  I  had  to  pay  for  'em  myself.  Give  him  the  wal- 
lopin'.  He  can  stan'  it,  and  we  don't  have  to  pay  for  him.  All  right,  Bill.  Got  your  cat- 
tridges?  And  say — do  it  right  when  you  do  it.  You  know  we  can't  have  no  more'n  fifty 
feet  o'  retake.  If  we  do,  the  fillum  cost  is  up  to  me.  What — the  Wildcat  company  frequently 
takes  'leven  hundred  feet  for  a  thousand  to  show?  Well,  let  the  fools  waste  their  money. 
They  can't  last.  What's  that,  Bess?  Your  sunbunit  got  tore  on  them  bushes  Sattiday  an' 
you  want  a  new  one — what  do  you  think  this  is — Marshall  Field's,  or  Macy's  or  somethin'? 
Your  costume  bill  last  month  was  near  seven  dollars — they  won't  stan'  it,  I  tell  you !  Who's 
makin'  two-reelers?  That's  just  a  fad.  Fifteen  cents  for  a  drink  o'  whiskey  and  thousand 
feet  for  a  picture  is  world  standards.  Never  be  any  different.  I  know  what  I'm  talkin' 
about.    Ready!     Camera! 


1916 
The  Material  Age 


B' 


UT,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  a  Louis  XV  chair  in  a  Louis 
XIV  interior!  Positively  wrong!  The  chair  came  from 
Versailles?  Send  it  back  to  Versailles.  What  if  it  is  ninety  feet 
from  the  camera?  Some  one  might  see  it,  and  the  whole  artistic 
ensemble  of  this  million-dollar  five-reeler  would  be  ruined.  Oh, 
dismiss  the  company !  I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  the  company.  What  are  their  salaries 
to  me?  You've  hurt  me,  you've  wounded  me  deeply  with  this  chair — I  wouldn't  have  believed 
it  possible.  .  .  .  Well,  a  poor  man  can'f  choose.  I  suppose  I  must  take  the  banquet  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  this  morning,  then.  Have  you  the  four  original  Gainsboroughs? 
What — the  British  Museum  would  loan  but  three?  Did  you  tell  them  /  wanted  them? 
Why  didn't  you?  That's  different.  No,  I  can't  wait.  I  must  get  this  scene  finished — 
I'm  running  across  to  get  Windsor  Castle  for  some  exteriors — oh,  yes ;  George's  invi- 
tation. He  said  he  considered  it  an  honor  to  the  crown — something  like  that — guess 
I  threw  his  letter  away.  And  Harry — have  you  the  gold  service  from  Tiffany's  for 
that  banquet  scene?  And  just  a  minute,  Harry — did  you  get  those  seven  compartment  cars 
from  the  Pullman  company  to  throw  down  Grand  Canon?  What?  Oh,  hang  the  cost — don't 
mind  a  little  thing  like — James,  I'told  you  I  didn't  want  scenery;  I  want  a  real  house  to  burn. 
Oh,  spend  $30,000 — we'll  cheat  a  little  on  this  one.  No  company  here  for  the  Duke  of  Well- 
ington's banquet?  My  dear  fellow,  /  don't  need  a  company.  When  I  get  through  with  them 
they'll  all  be  stars.  Get  the  prop-room  boys  and  the  telephone  girls  and  the  janitor.  .  .  . 
Come  on,  now !     Ready?     Lights!     Shoot  it! 


1922 
The  Spiritual  Age 


TAKE  away  that  curtain.  Cut  out  the  Cooper-Hewitts.  Give 
me  a  gray  drop  behind  them.  That's  it — I  want  nothing  that 
will  interfere  with  expression.  One  light  will  do.  In  the  dim- 
ness I  can  see  their  souls  walking.  Take  her  hand,  Eustace. 
Seem  to  speak  to  him,  Guinevere,  but  do  not  speak.  If  there 
were  words,  some  one  might  try  to  read  them.  No,  Guinevere,  I  wanted  a  formless  gown. 
The  people  must  be  conscious  of  nothing  but  your  esoteric  self.  And  you,  Eustace — you  have 
combed  your  hair  too  carefully !  Oh,  how  could  you !  Now  some  one  will  notice  that  your 
hair  is  combed  .  .  .  the  message  will  be  forgotten.  Are  you  quite  ready  with  the  chron- 
icling machine,  Harold?  Then  you  may  take  carefully.  Eustace,  do  not  move!!  Upon  my 
word,  you  behave  like  a  motion  picture  actor !  No,  Guinevere,  you  must  not  wink.  Your 
eyelashes  are  too  beautiful.  Some  one  might  see  them.  Then  the  significance  of  our  soul- 
charade  would  quite  disappear  .  .  .  quite  .  .  .  yes.  quite.  Stop  breathing,  Eustace ! 
I  know  it's  difficult,  but  with  practice  you'll  contrive,  somehow.  The  movement  of  your  chest 
is  so  gross — upon  my  word,  it's  almost  vulgar !  Ah — h  !  That  is  sufficient.  Harold,  you 
may  cease. 
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E-UP 


Editorial  Expression  and  Timely  Commenl 


HOW''    about   fire    protection    in    )/<mr    moving    picture 
theatre ? 

What  is  the  construction  of  the  projection  booth.7 
How  about  the  exits?  Do  audiences  habitually  crowd 
the  auditorium  ?  Are  your  ushers  trained  and  alert,  or 
half-wits  ?  What  would  you  do  in  case  of  panic  ? 
This  is  not  a  catechism.  This  is  reminding  you  that  man  keeps  on  living 
only  by  eternal  vigilance.  Holocausts  are  forgotten  as  quickly  as  defeated 
candidates.  You  are  much  more  in  danger  of  a  film-flame  disaster  in  a  small 
town  than  in  a  city,  for  in  big  communities  the  fire  department  pursues  the 
photoplay  impressario  more  relentlessly  than  the  old-fashioned  housewife 
pursues  dirt.  Sometimes  things  slide  in  the  village.  Probably  the  Colling- 
wood  school  horror  could  not  have  happened  in  Chicago,  or  Philadelphia, 
or  Kansas  City. 

Not  long  ago  the  writer  sat  in  Chicago's  Strand  theatre,  not  far  from  the 
projection  booth.  Suddenly  the  film  broke,  and  before  the  operator  could 
remove  the  curled  fragment  from  the  danger  zone  it  was  in  flames — the 
whole  reel  was  a  seething  geyser  of  fire.  Automatically,  the  little  iron  shut- 
ters in  front  of  the  lens  fell  with  clicks  scarcely  audible.  As  the  operator 
leaped  to  safety,  the  door  closed  behind  him — automatically.  In  a  minute 
the  fire  had  died  of  sheer  exasperation,  and  not  ten  persons  in  the  audience 
realized  that  anything  had  happened  save  an  annoying  stoppage  of  the  play ! 
Would  things  "work"  so  perfectly  in  your  theatre  ? 

If  they  would  not,  don't  you  think  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  about  it  ? 


*« 


The  Sense 

of 
Nonsense 


motion  pictures. 


IN  New  York,  recently,  we  proselyted  for  pictures  at  a 
Ritz-Carlton  luncheon  whose  partakers  included: 

A  world-famous  critic; 

A  world-famous  novelist; 

One  of  the  greatest  living  editors. 

The  reviewer,  the  story-teller  and  the  editor  reviled 
They  attacked  them  as  absolutely  illogical,  thoughtless  in 


form,  inspirationless  in  execution,  pabulum  for  afternoon  sleepers,  nurse- 
maids and   raw-kneed  boys. 
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Photoplay  Magazine 


"But,"  concluded  each  bombardier,  rather  lamely,  "I  never  miss  a 
Charlie  Chaplin!" 

Here  is  fine  fodder  for  a  lot  of  thinking.  We  won't  argue  with  the 
benighted  who'll  be  sorry,  some  day,  that  they,  too,  couldn't  perceive  the 
artistic  planet  of  Bethlehem,  yet — why  won't  they  miss  Charlie  Chaplin? 

Why  do  sane,  intellectual  and  otherwise  perfectly  sanitary  folk  achieve 
giggling  hysteria  in  the  leaves  of  Chaplin  or  Keystone  albums  which  are 
entirely  nonsensical? 

Because  they  are  nonsense.    These  folks  have  The  Sense  of  Nonsense. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  nonsense  that  enables  us  not  only  to  discern  pure 
nonsense  but  to  consider  nonsense  of  various  degrees  of  purity,"  says 
Carolyn  Wells  in  her  Nonsense  Anthology.  "The  absence  of  sense  is  not 
necessarily  nonsense  any  more  than  the  absence  of  justice  is  injustice." 

"Etymologically  speaking,  nonsense  may  be  either  words  without  mean- 
ing, or  words  conveying  absurd  or  ridiculous  ideas" — again  quoting  Miss 
Wells. 

This  easily  paraphrases  to  embrace  the  nonsense  of  the  films.  It  is 
really  the  same  idea. 

DeQuincey  said:  "None  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent  may  write 
nonsense." 

Wells:  "None  but  a  man  of  extraordinary  taste  can  appreciate  first-rate 
nonsense." 

Edward  Lear,  first  of  nonsense  writers,  was  placed  by  John  Ruskin  at  the 
head  of  his  list  of  one  hundred  best  authors,  although  Lewis  Carroll,  author 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  is  best  known  to  Americans.  His  "Jabber- 
wocky"  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  nonsense  verse. 


*« 


I 


"The 
Perfect- 
formed 
Woman" 


THIS  interesting  physiological  announcement  perma- 
nently adheres  to  the  outer  battlement  of  one  of  Chicago's 
hustling  little  down-town  cinema  arenas.  No  matter 
whose  shadow  cavorts  within,  she  is  always  "the  perfect- 
formed  woman."  Bara,  Young,  Barrymore,  Petrova, 
Brady,  Purviance,  Ridgley,  Ward,  Madison,  Fuller,  Sted- 
man — all  "perfect-formed"  women,  have  blossomed  in  this  Louvre  of 
proclaimed  Venuses.  What  will  the  house  boss  do  when  he  gets  Bill  Hart 
or  John  Barrymore  or  House  Peters  ?  If  the  sign  stays  up  he  will  probably 
get  a  good  licking  if  he  ever  meets  any  of  these  gentlemen. 

Information  from  a  Los  Angeles  picture  shop  :  "  No  children  without 
parents." 

Flo  Ziegfeld's  wife  must  have  been  dramatized,  since  an  unerring  electric 
sign  on  Chicago's  Michigan  Avenue  recently  made  history  as  follows : 
"Geraldine  Farrar  in  Maria  Rosa  and  Billie  Burke." 

And  we  take  it  that  this,  from  the  Broadway  theatre,  New  York,  is  Japa- 
nese a  la  Lawrence  D'Orsay  :  "  '  Alien  Souls,'  with  Sessue  Hawkawhaw." 


"Close-ups" 
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"Favorite 
Sons"  Gone 
One  Bettor 


THE  "Favorite  Son"  show  is  one  oi  the  asinine  ap- 
pendages ot  every  national  political  convention. 
Regardless  oi  following  or  fitness,  there  lives  in  every 
state  some  man  with  head  so  dead  that  he  permits  a  lot 

of  his  fatuous  friends  to  hire  the  K.  P.  hand  and  toddle 
about  the  hot  streets  ot  an  alien  city  on  their  poor  round 
feet  in  his  presidential  behalf  -wasting  money,  time  and  patience  which 
should  be  seriously  expended  upon  the  country's  grave  issues.  There  are 
never  more  than  a  tew  men  who  could  by  any  possibility  become  president 
of  these  United  States;  yet  every  man  in  politics  seems  to  believe  what  his 
mother  told  him  in  primer  days:  that  he  and  every  other  little  boy  have 
White  House  stuff  in  their  make-up,  and  —  well,  who  knows? 

In  chronicling  Edwin  August's  "candidacy  for  the  presidency"  we  feel  as 
though  some  one  had  whispered  to  us  on  Fifth  avenue  that  our  trousers 
had  been  torpedoed  in  the  stern.  This  is  going  too  far.  This  is  disgracing 
the  family  in  church. 

Why  Edwin  August  —  in  particular?  Why  not  Charlie  Chaplin?  He's 
far  more  popular  and  almost  as  funny.  He  could  make  an  affidavit  that 
he  wasn't  born  an  Englishman. 

One  Arthur  Leslie  is  "chairman"  of  this  grand  movement,  in  which  the 
motion  picture  actor  has  been  formally  announced.  If  Mr.  Leslie  is  serious 
about  this,  Mr.  August  himself  should  gently  but  firmly  apply  a  sponge  full 
of  chloroform  to  Mr.  Leslie's  nostrils  and  hold  it  there;  we  should  say 
seventy  or  sixty  minutes.  If  Mr.  August  is  serious  about  it,  he  is  the 
champion  donkey  of  the  universe. 


Motion 
Picture 
Scenery 


IT  seems  strange  that  no  imaginative  stage  craftsman 
has  yet  evolved  a  method  of  employing  motion  picture 
scenery.  A  "drop"  is  a  "drop,"  call  it  what  you  will, 
and  a  brushed  backing  of  more  or  less  verisimilitude  cer- 
tainly does  not  help  the  realism  of  any  acted  scene.  The 
stage  gets  along  very  well  with  its  interiors;  its  brocaded 
walls  and  resounding  doors  and  real-glass  windows  are  frequently  better  than 
the  component  parts  of  domestic  edifices  which  have  been  inhabited  by  you 
and  me.  But  it  cannot  portray  outer  distance  without  the  aid  of  colored  lights, 
and  then  only  in  the  most  primitive  fashion.  In  the  hands  of  some  technical 
genius  the  animated  camera  is  destined  to  become  a  miraculous  hose  of  realism. 
With  colored  film,  it  is  going  to  play  upon  the  back  canvas  vast  mountains 
of  changing  shadows,  unresting  sea  and  trees  weaving  in  the  wind.  Recall 
the  dirty,  paralyzed  oceans  which  "rolled"  movelessly  through  every  stage 
seascape  you  ever  saw!  Why  cannot  the  camera  resurrect  this  dead  surf, 
those  lifeless  trees,  and  even  the  dull  hillocks  on  which  some  house-painting 
Joshua  has  commanded  the  sun  to  stand? 

Of  course  in  a  straight-front  "throw"  the  actors  would  walk  through 
this  impalpable  geography  to  its  disaster.  But  there  should  be  possibilities  of 
side  or  top  shots  from  a  projector,  or  through  a  canvas  from  the  rear. 


Photoplay  Magazine 


An 

Important 

Legal 

Victory 


WHEN  Governor  Whitman  of  New  York  vetoed  the 
Cristman- Wheeler  Censorship  bill  he  struck  a  nation- 
wide blow  for  the  artistic  freedom  of  the  screen.  He 
probably  realized  this,  though  his  action  purported  to  be 
of  local  interest  and  application. 

The  significant  feature  of  his  veto  is  that  it  was  a  vol- 
untary expression  of  his  disapproval.  The  bill  was  what  is  known  in  New 
York  state  as  a  "thirty-day"  bill.  Had  he  neglected  to  veto  it,  it  would 
have  expired  automatically.  But  he  did  not  so  neglect  it.  He  killed  it 
with  his  pen  even  as  it  lay  dying,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  legal  execution, 
chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

Because  it  denies  to  film  men  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  censors. 

Because  the  proposed  "fee  of  inspection"  is  a  confiscatory  amount,  and 
is  an  item  which  in  its  final  exaction  would  fall  upon  the  chief  diversion  of 
persons  of  very  limited  means — probably  denying  this  diversion  to  numbers 
through  the  enforced  closing  of  many  theatres  of  five-  and  even  ten-cent 
admission. 

Governor  Whitman's  analysis  is  a  lengthy  and  careful  one,  eminently 
just.  When  the  executive  of  the  Union's  mightiest  state  can  so  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  interest  himself  in  the  status  of  photoplay,  the  regular 
"legal"  sideshows  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  become  medieval  mounte- 
bankery. 


Los  Angeles' 
Uneasy 
Crown 


THESE  days  there  are  other  things  uneasy  besides  heads 
with  capital  war-bonnets  on  them.  One  of  them  is  the 
metaphoric  caput  of  Los  Angeles,  with  its  golden  laurel 
of  picture  supremacy. 

Picture  manufacturers  have  two  complaints  about  Los 

Angeles. 

First,  ingratitude.     They  say  that  a  set  of  unwise  municipal  politicians 

of  the  pork  family  has  from  time  to  time  exacted  so  much  in  tribute  of  one 

sort  or  another,  and  in  enactment  hardship,  that  business  life  has  become 

not  worth  the  living. 

Second,  the  famous  "California  light,"  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
has  been  woefully  obscured — chiefly  by  the  "  high  fog  "  which  rolls  in  from 
the  Pacific,  and,  without  precipitation,  suspends  itself  in  the  air  for  hours 
and  sometimes  days  together. 

Southern  California  is  truly  an  Edenic  garden  spot,  but  Los  Angeles 
county  especially  should  not  forget  its  great  debt  to  the  new  art,  which  chose 
it  as  its  capital,  and  made  its  streets  and  environs  familiar  wherever  men 
gather  on  the  globe. 

And  jealous  San  Francisco  stands  winking  and  beckoning  alluringly  just 
over  the  fence  of  the  Tehachapi. 


Investing  in   the   Movies 

1HE  ELEVENTH  Ol    A  SI  Rll  5  (  >!    Ak'llc  I  I  S  KY  A  Rl  c  OGNIZI  I) 
AUIHORI1Y  ON    llll.  I  INANCIAL  LND  Ol    A    OKI    \l     INIHMI^ 

By  Paul  H.  Davis 

LJUNDREDS  of  requests  have  been  received  by  the  editors  of  PHOTOPLAY 
-*-»  MAGAZINE  from  persons  who  contemplate  investment  in  moving  picture 
companies  and  who  seek  advice  on  the  subject.   In  many  cases  investigation  showed 

that  these  people  were  being  solicited  to  invest  money  in  concerns  that,  in  the  face 
of  existing  conditions,  did  nt>t  have  <"i<-  chance  in  a  hundred  to  succeed.  Mr.  Davis 
will  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  readers. 


THIS  is  a  mighty  good  time  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly pussy-footed  about  in- 
vesting in  the  Movies.  \\  hen 
all  of  the  signs  point  toward  an 
unsettled  condition  in  any  industry  it  pays 
to  be  a  little  overcautious. 

It  is  generally  conceded  at  this  time  that 
the  motion  picture  industry  is  undergoing 
a  transition.  By  this  I  don't  mean  that  the 
demand  for  motion  pictures  is  becoming 
any  less  and  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
fans   is   less   zealous.      I   am   referring   en- 


The  market  price  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
standard  for  judging  the  condition  of  these 

companies,  but,  when  balanced  with  other 
indications,  it  points  out  (dearly  that  some 
thing  unusual  has  taken  place.  You  can 
scarcely  read  a  paper  without  seeing  some 
reference  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the 
motion  picture  business.  So  often  you  hear 
someone  say  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  business — that  the 
people  in  the  game  must  get  together — that 
something  must  happen  sooner  or  later  or 


During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  very  decided  over- 
production of  films.  Much  of  it  has  been  trash,  but 
it  has  increased  the  supply  of  stuff  for  sale  and  has 
diminished  the  profits  in  the  business. 


tirely  to  the  "works"  of  the  industry.  It 
is  easy  to  see  the  symptoms  of  this  acute 
condition.  When  you  look  back  at  the 
prices  at  which  the  stock  of  several  of  the 
better  known  movie  concerns  were  selling  at 
six  months  ago  and  see  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  selling  today,  you  will  realize  that 
there  is  something  more  than  just  a  general 
financial  depression  back  of  their  eccentric 
action. 

I  am  listing  here  the  market  quotations 
of  several  of  the  better  known  companies 
as  of  May.  1915.  and  May.  1916: 

May,  mis     May,  1916 
Bid' Asked  Bid    Asked 

Mutual  Film  Corp.  pfd.6o        63        40        43 

Mutual  Film  Corp.  c'm.79 

New  York  M.  P.  Corp. 75 

Biograph    Co 65 

General  Film  Co.  pfd..45 

World  Film   Corp 4^2 


82 

40 

43 

80 

38 

42 

70 

40 

45 

50 

40 

45 

m 

1^4 
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the  movies  will  go  to  the  dogs.  Such  state- 
ments of  course  must  be  taken  with  a  grain 
of  salt,  but  since  observations  such  as  these 
come  from  both  the  inside  of  the  business 
as  well  as  from  outside  they  lead  one  to 
believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
situation,  as  a  whole,  is  well  worth  while. 

The  fact  that  the  motion  picture  business 
at  the  present  time  is  in  an  exceedingly 
unsettled  condition  is  evidenced  by  several  ' 
obvious  facts,  some  of  which  you  have 
doubtless  noticed.  It  used  to  be  that  almost 
any  one  could  get  a  job  in  the  movies,  now 
it  is  hard  for  the  regulars  to  keep  their  jobs. 
I  recently  heard  it  said  that  a  well  known 
club  in  New  York  City  that  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  screen  stars  now  has  all  of  the 
genial  atmosphere  of  an  undertaker's  estab- 
lishment. 

In    spite   of    the    big    salaries    that    are 
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headlined  in  the  papers,  there  are  hundreds 
of  excellent  motion  picture  actors  and 
actresses  who  are  not  only  out  of  regular 
positions  but  who  are  very  glad  to  take 
jobs  by  the  day  as  supers  in  the  studios 
that  are  working.  I  recently  heard  of  one 
company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  fired  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  its  actors  in  one  week. 
In  New  York  I  know  of  four  concerns  that 
within  the  last  two  months  have  stopped 
practically  all  of  their  producing. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  numerous 
studios  that  are  dark. 

There  is  a  big  scramble  at  the  present 
time  to  get  hold  of  big  stars.  When  the 
motion  picture  business  was  an  easy  one  no 
effort  was  made  to  corral  the  men  and 
women  who  had  made  themselves  famous 
on  the  legitimate  stage.  The  ordinary 
screen  actor  was  able  to  draw  all  the  pub- 
lic's attention.  Now,  however,  it  takes 
an  unusual  personality  or  name  to  put  a 
film  across.  The  scramble  to  get  stars,  if 
a  scramble  were  made  in  a  sensible  way, 
with  the  salaries  in  keeping,  would  be  a 
sign  of  progress,  but  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  at  the  present  time  it  is  a  sign  of 


the  motion  picture  business.  The  earlv 
settlers  of  the  motion  picture  game,  men 
who  started  in  the  business  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  have  for  the  most  part  ''cleaned 
up"  and,  having  their  bonds  stored  away 
in  their  safety  deposit  box,  are  not  so 
anxious  about  rent  and  spending  money  as 
they  use  to  be.  I  doubt  if  the  old-timers  are 
on  the  job  in  the  way  that  they  were  in  the 
early  part  of  the  game.  Many  of  these  men 
have  not  developed  younger  blood  to  take 
their  place  and,  with  the  passing  of  the  old 
school,  many  of  the  admirable  qualities  of 
the  administrative  end  have  been  lost. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  overproduction  of  films.  This 
overproduction  has  been  due  in  part  to  the 
open  market,  which  appeared  to  let  down 
the  bars  for  the  little  fellows  both  good  and 
bad,  has  been  in  vogue  and  in  part  to  the 
change  from  regular  program  films  to 
features.  A  lot  of  the  reels  that  have  gone 
to  make  up  an  overproduction  have  been 
trash,  but  nevertheless  they  have  increased 
the  supply  of  stuff  for  sale  and  have  di- 
minished the  profits  in  the  business. 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been 


The  steel  industry,  which  is  now  highly  specialized,  was 
once  in  about  the  same  condition  that  the  film  business 
is  in  today.  You  doubtless  have  watched  the  automo- 
bile industry  pass  through  the  same  kind  of  a  transition. 


weakness  on  the  part  of  the  larger  com- 
panies. . 

You  doubtless  have  noticed  that  during 
the  last  few  months  there  have  been  fewer 
promotions  of  new  film  companies  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
The  promoters,  against  whom  The  Photo- 
play  Magazine  have  hurled  many  well- 
aimed  bricks,  are  realizing  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  business  is  such  that  it  is 
not  so  easy  nowadays  to  hoodwink  the 
public  into  believing  that  profits  are  sure 
things.  When  a  business  gets  to  a  point 
where  promotions  are  difficult  it  means  that 
the  business  is  either  in  exceedingly  good 
condition  or  else  in  a  critical  condition. 
With  the  movies  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
it  is  the  latter. 

There  are  several  reasons  that  might  be 
responsible  for   the  present   indigestion   in 


an  overstimulation  of  the  public  taste. 
People  have  had  so  many  thrills,  put  across 
in  so  many  different  ways,  by  so  many  dif- 
ferent headliners.  that  their  taste  has  be- 
come jaded,  making  it  difficult  for  a  film 
made  by  anyone  at  any  price  to  get  over. 
Most  important  of  all  has  been  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies.  The  motion  pic- 
ture business,  being  a  hazardous  proposi- 
tion, dependent  upon  public  taste,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  such  systematizing  as  do  most 
other  lines  of  enterprise.  It  has  been  im- 
possible for  the  heads  of  the  concerns  to 
lav  out  any  definite  concrete  policy  and 
stick  to  it.  In  many  instances  this  has  led 
the  companies  into  loose  ways  of  doing 
business.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  a 
producer  can  scarcely  make  a  profit  on  his 
investment. 

Every  great  industry  passed  through  a 


Investing  in  the  Mm  ies 
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time  when  it  was  growing  so  fast  its  <  lothes 
did  not  fit.  When  one  considers  that  the 
motion  picture  business  is,  commercially 
speaking,  only  a  little  over  a  decade  old, 
and  that  it  has  grown  to  its  present  gigantic 
proportions  in  so  short  a  time,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  should  be  full  of  weeds. 
The  steel  industry,  which  is  now  highly 
alized,  was  once  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  the  film  business  is  in  today. 
You  doubtless  have  watched  the  automobile 
industry  pass  through  the  same  transition. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  believe 
that  the  time  to  make  money  out  of  a  busi- 
ness is  to  get  in  when  things  are  bad — buy 
a  store  when  it  is  not  paying  profits,  then 
von  can  get  it  cheap  :  buy  a  farm  that  is 
run  down,  buy  stock  when  the  markets  are 


\  n  \   low  and  hold  until  the}   rise  in  pi 

There  are  doubtless  several  motion  pi< 
ture  companies  that  will  paj  handsomely 
nvestments  made  at  the  present  time, 
but  you  might  have  a  great  deal  oi  diffi 
cult)  in  selecting  the  companies  thai  will 
emerge  from  this  depressed  condition  in 
good  shape.    The  conservative  investor  will 

hang   around  on   the  side    line    to   See   what 

happens  in  fore  parting  with  am  Large  roll 

real  dollars. 

1  am  reasonably  sure  that  the  same  thing 
will  happen  in  this  industry  that  has  hap- 
pened in  all  greal  industries,  that  out  of 
today's  chaotic  condition  will  develop  a 
Strong  Motion  Picture  Industry  thai  will 
he  made  \\\>  of  companies  whose  storks  will 
he   good   business  risks. 


No  Gloaming  Slumber        First  "Inflated"  Salaries 


\TOT  long  ago  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
*"  turn"  was  showing  in  a  certain  city  in 
the  Far  South.  As  the  film  play  deals 
largely  with  the  Reconstruction  Period,  and 
as  this  particular  town  in  this  particular 
stale  had  an  especially  severe  taste  of  car- 
petbaggery  in  the  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  Civil  War.  the  editor  of  the 
leading  local  paper  decided  to  get  the  views 
of  a  number  of  prominent  citizens,  of  an 
age  sufficient  to  have  remembered  the  actual 
event,  on  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
film  version  correctly  portrayed  history. 

Some  he  saw  personally  :  some  he  reached 
by  telephone.  In  the  latter  group  was  in- 
cluded a  charming  elderly  lady  of  out- 
spoken tendencies,  whose  husband  had  been 
a  distinguished  officer  of  the  late  Confed- 
eracy. 

"Mrs.  Blank."  asked  the  editor  over  the 
wire,  "have  you  been  to  the  theater  yet  to 
see  the  moving-picture  play  called  the  Birth 
of  a  Nation?" 

"I  have  not."  said  she. 

"Then  probably  you  wouldn't  care  to 
give  an  opinion  of  its  merit  and  its  educa- 
tional value  for  publication?"  continued  the 
newspaper  man. 

"I'll  say  just  this  much."  stated  the  lady: 
"I  passed  through  the  Birth  of  a  Nation 
myself.  And — believe  me,  young  man — it 
was  no  twilight  sleep!" — Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


DACK  in  the  pioneer  days  of  '09  when 
'-'Griffith  was  producing  Biograph  thrill- 
ers with  the  aid  of  Mary  Pickford,  Blanche 
Sweet,  Mack  Sennett,  Mabel  Normand, 
Florence  Lawrence,  the  late  Arthur  John- 
son and  others  who  have  since  won  fame 
and  fabulous  salaries,  the  regular  emolu- 
ment for  principals  was  $5  a  day.  Doesn't 
seem  true,  but  it  was. 

One  day  in  the  old  Fourteenth  street 
studio,  Griffith  was  directing  a  picture  and 
somehow  or  other,  there  wasn't  enough 
"pep"  displayed  by  the  company.  The 
scene  called  for  a  group  rendering  a  col- 
lege yell  and  the  director  announced  that 
instead  of  the  usual  "five-spot,"  the  actors 
showing  the  most  spirit  would  get  double 
that  amount.  The  announcement  created 
a  sensation,  as  may  be  readily  imagined. 

There  was  a  brief  conference  by  the 
principals,  according  to  "Billy"  Bitzer, 
Griffith's  head  cameraman,  who  has  a  mem- 
ory, which  at  times  is  embarrassing  to  some 
of  the  present  stars.  Then  they  got  to- 
gether and  here  is  the  yell  that  was  yelled 
when  Griffith  ordered  Bitzer  to  "shoot :" 

Biograph  !    Bio  graph .' 
1 1  ah!     Hah!     Hah! 
Ten  dollars!     Ten  dollars! 
Rah!    Rah!     Rah! 

All  got  the  double  pay  and  it  never  went 
back  to  $5. 
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Respectfully  Deferred 

MOTHER,    didn't   the    man   and   the    lady 
get  married  in  the  last  picture?" 
"Yes,  dear." 

"Mother,    didn't    they    have    a    baby    in    the 
next  picture?" 
"Yes,    darling." 

"Well — mother.  Can  I  have  a  little  sister 
tomorrow  ?" 

Philip  Davis.  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
$ 
L.  B.  Will  Grow — and  Know 

THE  picture  on  the  screen  was  of  the  hero 
rescuing  the  girl  from  a  watery  grave. 
He  had  taken  her  to  shore,  and  now  he  sup- 
ported her  in  his  arms. 

"Well !"  said  Little  Sister  savagely,  "it's  a 
wonder  he  wouldn't  kiss  her." 

"Huh !"  replied  Little  Brother  belligerently, 
"aint  he  done  enuff  for  her  already?" 

Joseph  Flanagan,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 

S> 
Boy,  Page  the  Brush! 

HE  was  small  and  rather  forlorn  and  quite 
ragged,  and  his  rumpled  hair  fell  into 
his  eyes.  He  crept  silently  into  the  "movie 
show"  and  sat  down  beside  a  lady. 

Presently,  observing  him,  she  bent  down 
and  whispered  kindly:  "Little  boy,  doesn't 
anyone  ever  comb  your  hair?" 

"Yes'm,"  he  whispered  back,  "but  the  people 
upstairs  what  lent  us  the  comb  has  moved 
away."  G.  G.  Halloran,  Newark,  N.  J. 

A  Potential   Murderer 

LILLIE  had  an  Aunt  Lucinda  of  whom  he 
disapproved  wholly.     Billie  and  his  moth- 
er  were   watching   an   eagle   skimming   a   cliff 
and  clutching  prey  in  its  talons,  on  the  screen. 
"Mother,"    observed    Billie,    "I    wish    I    had 
claws  like  that  and  could  fly  high  like  that." 
"And  why,  son  ?     What  would  you  do  ?" 
"I'd   pick   up   Aunt    Lucinda   and   fly  much 
higher  than  that  with  her." 
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Billie's  mother  (much  amused)  :     "And  then 
what  would  you  do?" 
"I'd  drop  her." 

R.  P.   Conway,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
* 
Thanksgiving?     Well  No 

THE  screen  showed  a  close-up  of  a  man 
who  had  looked  upon  the  wine  when  it 
was  very  red  indeed  and  was  seeing  a  good 
many  snakes  crawling  about. 

"Mother,"  whispered  small  Doris,  "do  you 
remember  the  time  father  said  he  had  seen 
red-white-and-blue  turkeys  with  straw  hats 
on?" 

Mrs.  J.  J.  O'Conncll,  Washington,  D.  C. 

i 

Could  Still  Wiggle 

IT  was  at  a  movie  show  in  the  moonshine  belt. 
Two  mountaineers  came  in  just  in  time  to 
see  the  villain  bending  over  the  hero. 

"I  reckon  he's  drunk,"  said  one,  of  the  pros- 
trate hero. 

"Naw,  he  ain't."  said  the  other;  "I  just  saw 
his  fingers  move." 

/.  /.  Stork,  Ehnhurst.  L.  I. 
® 
Quite  Old  Enough 

THE  screen  showed  a  little  boy  saying  his 
prayers  on  his  grandfather's  knees. 
Six-year-old    Willie :      What    is    he    doing. 
Aunt   Mary? 

Aunt  Mary :  He  is  asking  God  to  take  care 
of   his  grandfather. 

Willie:  Isn't  he  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
himself? 

Miss  Sophie  Greenfield.  Montreal. 

W-c-1-1.  a  Little 

THE    film    displayed   several   richly  gowned 
women,  decollete,  seated  in  an  opera  box. 
"That    makes    a    fine    picture,"    remarked    a 
woman  in  the  audience  to  her  husband. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "but  isn't  it  a  good  bit 
under  exposed?" 

Marcel  Gaboury,  Montreal. 


Just  a  Little  Love 


\\l>    Al  SO  A  LITTLI     I  i  <  K 

(  >\  K  CER1  \i\  \l  ll  RN<  M  >N 
Will  N  Bl  sMl  \\  \s  \  ISITING, 
WD    GRH  Mill     MM*    HER 

By  I.  5.  Sayford 

m  tile  pictures,  don't  let  your  head  swell.' 
"Oh,  but  I've  jumped  a  piece  <>i  the 
story.  During  that  afternoon,  while  we 
two  were  visiting  at  tin-  Studio  and  altn 
Mr.    Griffith    had    Looked   at    me   mi    hard 

several  times,  llie  gTeal  llKl'l  asked  llle  to 
step  out  in  front  of  the  camera  and  aet 
for  a  few  minutes  a  part  which  he  explained 


OLLYWOOD   savs  the  biggest   film   find 
of  the  year  is  Bessie  Love;  1>.  W.  Griffith 

found  her.  She's  only  seventeen,  and 
when  studio  masters  are  gossiping  they  speak  of 
her  as  a  second  Mary  Pickford.  In  which  re- 
mark discernment  seems  to  be  mixed  fifty-fifty 
with  admiration. 

Bessielove — you  just  can't  help  running  it  to- 
gether, can  you?— is  one  of  the  rare  finds  who 
got  found  without  trying  to  have  some  director 
find  her.     She  tells  about  it  this  way : 

"Mother  and   I   were  visiting  one  of   my  girl 
friends  at  the  studio  where  Mr.  Griffith  was  put- 
ting on  a  new  play.     I  noticed  he  looked  at  me 
rather  hard  a  couple  of  times.     After  a  while 
mother   and   I   were   about   to   go,   when   Mrs. 
Brown,  the  studio  matron,  asked  us  if  we  would 
stop  in  at   Mr.   Griffith's  office  on  our  way  out. 
For  sure  we  did. 

"That  night,  at  home,  mother  said  to  me — I 
remember  it  perfectly — 'Now  Bessie ;  just  be- 
cause Mr.  Griffith  has  given  you  this  big  chance 


She's  only  seventeen    and   when   studio 

masters  are  gossiping  they  speak  of  her  as 

a  second  Mary  Pickford. 
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Bcssiclove — you  just  can't  help  running 
it  together. 


to  me.  And  I  did.  And  I  think — though 
it  was  my  very  first  attempt — I  must  have 
pleased  him,  or  mother  and  E  wouldn't  have 
been  invited  to  see  him  in  his  office." 

Wouldn't  you  decide,  you,  as  it  did 
Bessielove's  interviewer  on  the  spot,  that 
Motherlove's  admonition  about  not  letting 
a  certain  young  head  swell  had  been  strictly 
observed  ? 

She's  a  bit  of  a  girl,  is  Bessielove,  packed 
full  of  genius  and  art.  Just  one  year  out 
of  Los  Angeles  High  School.  Texas  is  her 
birth-home,  and  her  parents  brought  her  to 
California  and  unseen  fame  seven  years 
ago.  Her  father  is  a  physician  ;  her  mother 
chaperones  her  at  the  Fine  Arts  studio. 

"Down  in  Texas — 1  lived  as  a  kid  in 
Midland,  you  know — it  was  my  ambition 
to  grow  up  and  be  a  school-teacher,"  said 
Miss  Love.  "Of  course  all  kids'  dreams  art- 
funny — to  grown-ups.  But  mine  isn*t  a< 
funny  as  most,  because — well — because  a 
girl  can  be  a  school-teacher  in  Texas,  or 
she  can  get  married.  And  then  this  blessed 
opportunity  came  along.  I  know  I'm  talk- 
ing at  random — skipping  the  years  and 
things — but  I  like  to.  Did  you  know — ■ 
since  my  first  picture  I've  played  in  six! 
Did  vou  see  me  with  William  S.  Hart  in 
'The  Aryan'  ?  He  is  a  very  wonderful 
actor.  He  has  the  soul  of  a  poet.  Yet  he 
is  just  a  splendid  man  !  Some  of  my  friends 
at  the  studio  think  I  resemble  Mary  Pick- 
ford.    Do  you?" 

Bessie  Love's  mind  flutters  from  thought 
to  thought  as  a  bee  to  the  phlox.  She  is  all 
feminine. 

"Do  vou  know."  she  said  naively,  "I 
think  if  a  girl  wants  to  be  a  truly  great 
actress  she  must  study.  I  spend  my  even- 
ings at  home,  mostly,  studying.  Dad's  a 
doctor,  and  a  ^reat  student.  And  some  of 
it  I  get  from  mother.  I  guess.  She's  a  great 
reader.  I  suppose — "  The  slim  girl  pursed 
her  lips  in  thought.  "I  suppose  my  sudden 
success,  never  having  had  the  least  bit  of 
theatrical  training,  may  make  a  whole  lot 
of  other  girls — like  me — crazy  to  act  in  the 
pictures.  Tust  tell  them  this,  will  you? 
I  got  my  chance  like  one  in  a  million. 
And  it  isn't  easy.  Oh.  I  know  about  the 
-iris  that  have  'acted  since  they  were 
iiabies'  and  would  'just  love  to  be  in  the 
movies.'  But  they  don't  know  a  thing 
about  it.  Once  in  a  long,  long  while  a 
girl's  born  with  a  face  to  fit  the  films,  and 
once  in  a  longer,  much  longer  while  she 


Just  a  Little  Love 


g<   -  horn  at  the  same  time  with  a 
fitness  to  go  with  her  face.     Do  you 

know    what    I    moan?      When    that 
happens,    she's   a    whole    dishful    of 
luck,   because   it's   poppies   to  peanut 
some  director  will   find  her  out.      And       ' 
then  it's  a  whole  dishpanfull  of  icork — 
for  her.     My  worth  if  girls  knew  anything 
about  the  work  they  have  to  go  through 
to  make  good  while  the  camera's  watch- 
ing you  they'd  stampede  from  the  movie 
studios  instead  of  Hocking  to  them!" 

Miss  Love's  first  and  instantaneous 
success  was  scored  as  the  Swedish  maid 
in  "The  Hying  Torpedo,"  when,  wholly 
untrained  and  practically  without  notice, 
she  flopped  into  a  scene  with  a  character 
sprawl  and  the  daring  crv :  "He  bane 
yumped  to  hell,  py  yimminy!"  and  with 
clenched  fists  ami  flashing  eves  created  a 
comedy  in  a  minute.  <  me  of  the  best  things 
she  has  done  in  cameraland  was  her  excel- 
lent work  in  "The  Aryan"  with  W.  S. 
Hart,   for  which  part   Griffith  lent  her  to 


In 

"The 
A  ryan ' ' 
with 
W.  S. 
Hart 


Tom    [nee.      No   one   else   could    he    found 
who  just  fitted  the  role. 

At  the  tail  of  her  interview  Bessielove 
mused  a  moment.  She  often  does.  "1 
mustn't  forget."  she  said  brightly,  "what 
mother  said  about  not  letting  my  head 
swell,  must  I?  Hut  I  do  so  love  to  talk 
about  mv  work  !" 


~P(c 
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ABOUT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  FILMLAND, 
AT  THE  STUDIO  AND  IN  THE   HOME 


!8y Cat '2/or/i. 


THE  growing  custom  of  engaging  film 
players  for  one  production  only  is  mak- 
ing it  increasingly  difficult  to  "keep 
cases"  on  many  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
celluloid.  This  custom  had  its  inception  in 
New  York  where  many  stage  stars  were 
granted  occasional  opportunities  of  doubling 
in  celluloid,  as  it  were;  employing  their  spare 
time  at  the  studios 
while  engaged  in 
stage  work.  In  the 
west,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  maintain 
large  stock  com- 
panies, but  the  inabil- 
ity to  keep  all  high 
salaried  stars  as  busy 
as  the  paymaster,  has 
caused  many  of  the 
companies  to  adopt 
the  "player  for  a 
play"  system.  Where 
the  chronicler  of 
screen  activities  suf- 
fers, is  in  the  exploit- 
ing of  well  kno  w  n 
film  personalities  si- 
multaneously by  more 
than  one  company,  as 
a  permanent  fixture 
of  their  respective 
concerns. 

WESTWARD 
HO !"  has  be- 
come the  slogan  of 
Universal  and  the 
city  in  California 
named  for  that  pro- 
lific producer  is  now 
the  home  of  all  its 
companies.  A  half 
dozen  or  more  com- 
panies    which    have 

been  working  at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  were  affected 
by  the  mobilization   order. 

CLEVER  idea  that — running  Edwin  August, 
film  actor,  director,  avowed  author,  etc., 
for  the  presidency  of  these  LTnited  States ; 
but  in  sanctioning  such  a  stunt  it  probably 
never  occurred  to  Mr.  August  th  t  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  even  the  shadow  of 
representation  in  the  electoral  college,  or  that 
in  becoming  an  actual  candidate,  he  would  be 
compelled  to  use  his  own  name,  Edwin  Au- 
gust  Phillip  von  der  Butz. 

WHEELER     OAKMAN     who    was    the 
ne'er-do-well  in  the  Selig  production  of 
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Mrs.  Charles  F.  Eyton,  still 
Williams.    Hers  was  an 


that  name  is  Mabel  Xormand's  new  leading 
man  at  her  very  own  Hollywood  studio.  Mr. 
Oakman  quit  Selig  for  Fox  but  only  remained 
for  a  single  picture.  Lewis  J.  Cody,  another 
former  Seligite.  is  also  in  the  Xormand  com- 
pany, over  which  Director  James  Young 
presides.  Miss  Xormand's  first  release  will  be 
a  five  reel  drama. 

AFTER  waiting 
vainly  for  some 
moneyed  film  mag- 
nate to  meet  her  price 
of  $10,000  per  week, 
Eva  Tanguay,  the 
vaudeville  headliner, 
plunged  into  the 
screen  pool  "on  her 
own"  just  to  see  how 
the  water  was.  With 
the  announcement  of 
her  first  screen  corn- 
ed}- came  the  state- 
ment that  she  was 
c  o  n  t  emplating 
a  western  tour  at  the 
head  of  her  own 
vaudeville  company. 
The  water  must  have 
been  chilly. 

GE  R  A  L  D  I  X  E 
F  A  R  R  A  R,  the 
well  known  film  star, 
has  returned  to  the 
sun-lighted  stage  of 
the  Lasky  studio  at 
Hollywood  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  a 
year.  During  that 
time  the  famous 
screen  actress  had 
several  brilliant  and 
profitable  months 
with  the  Metropolitan 
...s  Farrar  was  accom- 
panied westward  by  her  husband,  Lou-Telle- 
gen,  also  a  well  known  screen  personality. 
who  appeared  during  his  absence  in  the  east 
in  "The  King  of  Nowhere,"  a  drama.  Xo  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  as  to  the  next 
vehicles   for  the  distinguished  pair. 

DESPITE  stories  that  she  is  to  join  Ameri- 
can at  Santa  Barbara,  Helen  Holmes  and 
her  Signal  corps  headed  by  Director  J.  P. 
McGowan,  are  now  filming  scenes  in  Honolulu 
and  vicinity  for  a  picture  play  which,  ob- 
viously enough  in  that  "location."  has  no  rail- 
road stunts.  Before  sailing  denial  was  made 
that   Miss   Holmes  was  to  leave  Signal. 


professionally  Kathlyn 
early  June  wedding. 


Opera    Company.      Mi 
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SY1>  ANDCH  \ui  11  til  MM  l.\  havecome 
to  the  parting  of  the  fraternal  and  com- 
mercial ways,  according  to  reports  from  the 
west.  Ever  since  Charlie  got  beyond  the  $75 
a  week  column  on  the  Keystone  payroll, 
Brother  Syd  has  handled  his  business  affair: 
He  i^  credited  with  being  a  shrewd  business 
man  and  a  cleverer  director  than  actor  Syd 
is  to  head  a  company  of  his  own 

PHOTOPLAY  tans  generally,  will  be  inter- 
terested  in  the  return  to  the  screen  oi  Alice 
Joyce.  A  Iter  a  num- 
ber of  the  l>  i  .^  con- 
cerns had  flirted  with 
her,  financially,  Miss 
Joyce  final!  y  ap- 
pended her  name  to  a 
\  itagraph  contract 
She  is  to  appear  in  a 
sequel  to  "The  Bat- 
tle Cry  of  Peace," 
which  is  to  have  the 
s  a  ni  e     n  a  m  e     with 

'*  W  a  r  "  substituted 
tor   "Peace." 

RICHARD  STAN- 
TON,  once   an 

Inceville  director  and 
later  a  Universal 

serial  manipnlator,  is 
now  a  Fox  shift  boss, 
.it  the  Coast  studio. 
1  leorge  Walsh  is  his 
lead  ing  man  and 
Anna  Luther,  until 
recently  a  Keystone 
luminary,  is  leading 
woman. 

ESSANAY  won  the 
suit  which 
Charlie  Chaplin 
brought  against  it 
and  lost  the  first 
round  of  its  own  half 
million  damrge  suit 
against  the  comedian, 
so  it's  a  horse  apiece, 
for  the  present  at 
least.  The  New  York 
jurist  who  heard  the 
arguments  in  the 
Chaplin  vs.  Essanay 
suit  held — that  Chaplin's  reputation  could  not 
suffer  because  his  Carmen  burlesque  was 
padded  after  he  had  cut  it.  In  the  suit  against 
Chaplin  it  is  alleged  that  he  did  noc  live  up 
to  his  contract. 

IT  would  interest  not  a  few  of  us  to  be  ap- 
prised of  what  Messrs.  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man and  Harold  Lockwood  thought,  if  any- 
thing, when  thej'  saw  the  recent  advertisement 
which  proudly  announced  that  "Metro  presents 
the  screen's  greatest  actor,  William  Nigh." 

KOLB  AND  DILL,  the  Pacific  Coast  Web- 
erandfields,  are  doing  Teutonic  comedies 
for  American  at   Santa   Barbara.     May  Cloy, 


.i  blonde  Venus,  is  assisting  in  the  humoi 

venture.        The    two    comedians    were    until    re 
Cently     in     business     on     their    own     honk     bill 

apparently,  not  with  success 


H 


AVING    1 1 1 1 . 1 1 1 >     .uid    completely    rem .  .1 
from  the  footlights  a  little  behind  sched 
ule.   E,    II.  Sothern  has  begun   recording   his 
portrayals   on   the   celluloid   ribbons   at    \  ita 

graph's   Studio.      lie   is   .slated   lo  do   three  pho 

toplays  for  thai  company,  under  the  direction 
of   Frederick   Thomson, 


Phnto  by 
o.  C.  I.und- 
U-rg.  Chicago 

Tribune  

The  Lou-Tellegens,  caught  by  the  camera  en  route  to 
California  to  resume  celluloid  activities. 


VI  I    \C,\i  \1'|[    has 
recently      undei 

gone    quite    a    reor 
ganization      although 

the  Messrs.  BlacktOll 
and  Smith  are  still 
listed  as  i  t  s  guiding 
spirits.  New  funds 
have  been  provided 
and  ambitious  plans 
are  being  worked  out. 
Judging  from  the 
membership  of  t  h  e 
new  board  of  di- 
rectors, the  financial 
aid  came  fro  m 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the 
railroad  millionaire, 
and  B,  P..  Hamilton, 
of  the  American  To- 
bacco   Company. 

FROM  Universal 
City  c  o  m  c  s  a 
pretty  tale  in  which 
occultism  and  pre- 
science are  mingled 
in  about  equal  parts. 
Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Donald, formerly  a 
Winter  G  a  r  d  e  n 
dancer,  felt  the  call 
of  the  silent  drama 
and  stationed  herself 
unsuccessfully  in  the 
line  of  applicants  be- 
fore the  employment 
window  for  several 
weeks.  One  d  a  y 
Mrs.  Phillips  Smal- 
ler, the  Lois  Weber  of  the  screen,  felt  her- 
self strangly  moved  and  looking  about,  caught 
sighf  of  Miss  McDonald.  Asked  if  she  wanted 
work,  the  girl  replied  in  the  affirmative  and 
Mrs.  Smalley  took  her  to  her  sanctum.  She- 
gave  Mary  several  small  parts  but  could  not 
persuade  any  of  the  other  Lrniversal  directors 
to  use  her.  One  day  Mrs.  Smalley  read  a 
magazine  story,  "Shoes,"  and  saw  Mary  Mc- 
Donald in  every  line.  Result :  scenario,  Man- 
starred  and  envious  directors  demanding 
Mary.  But  Mrs.  Smalley  held  fast  to  her 
find,  procured  a  contract  for  her  and  hence- 
forth she  will  be  known  as  Mary  MacLarcn. 
Universal  City  unites  in  the  proverbial  "bril- 
liant future"  prophecy  for  Mary. 
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THE  Reliance  Motion  Picture  Corporation, 
supposed  to  have  retired  from  the  active 
list  last  winter,  has  been  resurrected  in  order 
to  sponser  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  film  version  of 
Macbeth,  released  last  month. 

LENORE  ULRICH  is  back  among  the  dif- 
fusers  and  the  glistening  tripods  after  a 
successful  return  to  the  stage  in  "The  Heart 
of  Wetona,"  one  of  the  season's  Broadway 
hits.  Miss  Ulrich  will  continue  with  the 
Morosco  company. 

CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG  will  begin 
work  for  the  company  which  bears  her 
name  this  month,  her  connection  with  World 
expiring  July  15.  Her  director  will  be  Albert 
Capellani  and  they 
will  endeavor  to  im- 
mortalize "The  Com- 
mon Law,"  the  writ- 
ing of  which  by  Rob- 
ert Chambers  marked 
the  beginning  of  the 
Franco-American  lit- 
erary era.  It  will 
probably  be  a  sex- 
reeler. 


AFTER  thinking 
up  a  lot  of 
things  that  might  be 
said  by  way  of  com- 
ment, we  determined 
to  merely  reprint  the 
headline  over  a  story 
from  the  Metro's 
califgraphic  bureau 
which  reads  :  "S  i  n  g 
Sing  Welcomes 
Metro  Actors." 

"OOMEWHERE  in 
O  France,"  one  of 
the  last  stories  writ- 
ten by  the  late  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis, 
is  to  be  filmed  by 
Thomas  H.  Ince  with 
Louise  Glaum  in  the 
leading  role. 


become  an  American  director  with  authority 
over  Helene  Rosson,  the  talented  young  star 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  concern.  Miss  Rosson 
also  has  a  new  leading  man  in  Alan  Forrest, 
once  of  Lubin's  Coronado  studio  but  since  the 
arrival  of  Mary  Minter,  she  can  no  longer 
boast  of   her    17  years. 

IT  was  announced  during  the  month  that 
Mae  Murray,  once  the  darling  of  Ziegfeld's 
"Follies"  and  later  a  Lasky  film  celebrity,  was 
to  move  her  make-up  outfit  over  to  Ince's 
Culver  City  studio.  Then  it  was  announced 
that  she  wouldn't.  Then  Miss  Murray  went 
to  Xew  York  and  it  was  said  she  would  re- 
enter the  "Follies" ;  but  she  didn't  and  now 
Miss  Murrav  is  back  at  Laskv's. 


NELL  SHIPMAN, 
of  Western  Yitagraph  is  a  rather  indif- 
ferent fireman  but  a  good  swimmer.  There- 
fore, Director  Sturgeon  has  substituted  a 
shipwreck  for  the  fire  scene  in  Cleveland  Mof- 
fett's  "Through  the  Wall."  Fair  enough.  No 
complaints. 

BROUGHT  from  England  a  short  time 
ago  because  of  her  success  in  photoplays 
made  in  that  country,  Peggy  Hyland  has  be- 
come a  Vitagraph  star.  Miss  Hyland  ap- 
peared in  one  picture  for  Famous,  "Saints 
and  Sinners"  and  then  asked  for  a  release  on 
her  contract,  which   was  granted. 

MURDOCK    MACQUARRIE,   veteran    di- 
rector  who  was   successively  allied   with 
Universal  and  Signal,  has  a  new  job.     He  has 


Here's  a  neiv  one — Ivy  Close,  imported  from  England 
to  play  for  Kalem  films. 


CELIA  TURNER, 
who  won  a  $4,000 
verdict  from  a  New 
York  film  concern  be- 
cause she  broke  an 
ankle  while  indulging 
in  a  comedy  situation, 
lost  out  in  the  higher 
court.  Miss  Turner 
injured  herself  drop- 
ping from  the  limb  of 
a  tree  w  h  i  1  e  being 
pursued  by  a  make- 
believe  maniac.  She 
said  the  director  told 
her  to  jump  but  he 
said  he  didn't. 

PERHAPS  the  first 
positive  demon- 
stration of  the  po- 
litical power  of  the 
movies  was  given  in 
Chicago  during  the 
last  month.  In  the 
campaign  for  supe- 
rior court  j  u  d  g  e  s 
prior  to  the  election 
on  June  5,  Judge 
William  Fenimore 
Cooper,  one  of  the 
Democratic  c  a  n  d  i- 
dates,  did  not  have 
the  support  of  a 
single  newspaper. 
but  he  won  re-election  standing  fourth  among 
the  successful  candidates.  The  screens  of 
practically  every  movie  theater  of  Chicago. 
about  1,000,  were  used  to  electioneer  for  Judge 
Cooper,  because  of  his  blow  at  political  censor- 
ship more  than  a  year  ago  when  he  prevented 
the  city  authorities  from  putting  the  ban  on 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  D.  W.  Griffith  and 
his  associates  took  a  long  distance  part  in  the 
campaign    through   newspaper   advertisements. 

THE  American  Woman  Film  Company 
nearly  came  to  grief  within  a  short  time 
after  the  project  was  launched  by  a  number  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  women.  A  motor 
truck  containing  nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
company  overturned  on  a  steep  grade  at  Chats- 
worth,  north  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  score  in- 
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juretl,  some  seriously.  One  of  the  injured 
was  J.  Farrel  Macdonald,  former  directoi 
r.il  of  Biograph,  who  is  Uu-  executive 
head  of  the  new  company.  None  of  the  lead 
ing  people  was  in  the  wreck,  Lucretia  Del 
Valle,  star  of  the  Mission  Play;  Arthur 
.Maude.  Mabel  Van  Buren  and  Juan  de  la  Crui 
are  east  in  the  company's  firsl  effort,  "Saul  oi 
Tarsus." 

N()  longer  will  the  wide-eyed  tourist  In- 
allowed  to  deposit  lus  two-hits  at  the 
ticket  willow  and  then  he  escorted  hy  a  mega- 
phone-voiced guide  through  the  highways  and 
byways  of  Universal  raw  It  has  been  suffi- 
ciently lucrative,  this  daily  collection  of  quar- 
ters and  it  has  been 
sufficiently     diverting 

to  the  visitors  who 
were  allowed  to  see 
motion  picture-  in 
the  making.  It  also 
gave  the  star-  a 
chance  to  do  some 
extra  twinkling  and 
gave  otherwise  sub- 
dued "extras"  an  op- 
portunity of  grab- 
hing  the  center  of  the 
stage,  as  it  were.  But 
the  management  de- 
cided that  the  prac- 
tice of  allowing 
spectators  to  witness 
the  doin's  before  the 
camera  was  ruinous 
to  screen  efficiency. 
1  fence,  no  longer  will 
a  trip  to  Universal 
City  be  included  in 
the  itinerary  of  the 
California   tourist. 


WALLACE 
BEERY,      once 
Essanay's    "Sweedie," 

is  now  a  Universal 
director.  He  left 
Chicago  to  play  with 
Keystone  and  Uni- 
versal grabbed  him. 
He  is  directing 
Carter   De  Haven. 


Reading  left  to  right:  Bryant  Washburn  III  and  Bryant 
Washburn  IV.   The  latter  has  just  made  his  film  debut. 


IVY  CLOSE,  the  English  actress  who  was 
brought  to  this  side  to  star  in  Kalem 
photoplays,  has  begun  her  new  duties  at  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  studio  of  Kalem.  She  is 
declared  to  be  "The  most  beautiful  woman  in 
the  world." 

HELEN  GIBSON,  starring  in  Kalem's 
"Hazards  of  Helen,"  recently  jumped  to 
a  freight  car  from  an  aeroplane  going  45 
miles  an  hour.  This  news  comes  under  the 
old  heading:     Important  if  true. 


K 


WILLIAMS. 


ATHLYN 
star   and   one   of   the   best  known   of 


Selig's    leading 
all 

cinema  actresses,  became  a  bride  last  month. 
She   is   now  Mrs.   Charles   F.   Eyton,   and  her 


husband  1-  the  executive  head  ..1  a  rival  studio 
— the    Morosco    Photoplay   Company    in    Los 

les.      The   wedding   "din  nil   al    Riverside, 

Cal.,  the  bridal  part}  making  the  trip  from 
I. os  Angeles  in  automobiles.  A  Methodist 
minister  performed  the  ceremony.  The  bridal 
party  included  Edward  J.  LeSainl  and  lus  wife, 

Stella  Razeto;  Juan  de  la  Cru/.  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Eyton  and  Mr  and  Mis.  ,\|  b'ilson, 
of    the    Selig    conipan\ 

AL    CHRISTIE,    whose    Nestor    company 
was  the  nucleus  unit  of  the  Universal,  is 

now  directing  comedies  for  David  llorslcy  and 
his  former  comedians,  Lee  Moran  and  Eddie 
Lyons,     and     collaborating     on     comedies     for 

,    Universal.       Mr 

Horslev  was  one  of 
the  original  owners 
of  the  Nestor  which 
was  the  first  film 
comedy  company  on 
the   Pacific  Coast. 

MISS  IDA  DA- 
MON, o  f  St. 
Louis,  winner  of  the 
$10,001)  prize  in  "The 
Million  Dollar  Mys- 
tery" contest,  was 
married  early  in  June 
to  Arthur  Painter,  a 
railway  mail  clerk  of 
Chicago.  Just  1,742 
eligible  bachelors  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Damon 
through  the  mails  and 
Painter  won  the 
elimination  contest. 
Miss  Damon  supplied 
the  best  scenario  for 
the  closing  episode  of 
the  mystery  serial. 

HAROLD    LOCK- 
WOOD       and 

May  Allison,  who  re- 
cently threw  in  their 
lot  with  Metro,  have 
a  new  director,  Henry 
Otto,  whose  chief 
claim   to    fame    is    his 

artistic  production  of  "Undine"  for  Universal. 

They  are  to  make  permanent  camp  in  Southern 

California. 

ANOTHER  directoral  change  of  impor- 
tance is  that  of  James  Kirkwood,  who 
switches  to  American.  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  a 
Biograph  pioneer  actor  and  director  and  since 
quitting  that  company  lie  has  directed  a  ma- 
jority of  Mary  Pickford's  photoplays.  He 
was  employed  by  American  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  films  in  which  Mary  Miles  Minter 
will  be  starred. 


DONALD  BRIAN'S  motion  picture  "debut" 
is  being  heralded.  That  idol  of  the  mu- 
sical comedy  stage  made  his  initial  white  cur- 
tain bow  under  the  auspices  of  Lasky  a  year 
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or  more  ago  in  "The  Voice  in  the  Fog,"  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

MARIE  DORO  had  a  birthday  party  last 
month  but  the  Lasky  caligraphist  diplo- 
matically declined  to  state  the  number  thereof. 
The  feature  of  the  party  was  the  filming  of 
an  impromptu  scenario  with  a  motion  picture 
camera  which  was  a  birthday  gift  from  Charlie 
Cha'plin.  Those  in  the  cast  included  the  fa- 
mous comedian,  Miss  Doro,  her  husband, 
Elliott   Dexter  and   Douglas  Fairbanks. 

NORMA  TALMADGEis  back  in  New  York 
after  a  year  or  so  in  Los  Angeles  studios. 
Miss  Talmadge  is  still  with  Fine  Ai.s  and  is 
playing  leads  under  the  direction  of  John 
Emerson  at  the  Fort  Lee  studios  of  Triangle. 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  also  at  Fort  Lee  and 
others  are  expected  from  Los  Angeles. 

RUTH  STONEHOUSE,  who  was  injured 
while  taking  part  in  a  photoplay  at  Uni- 
versal City,  is  out  of  the  hospital  and  back 
before  the  camera. 

E  FORREST  TAYLOR,  for  a  long  time 
.  with  American  at  Santa  Barbara,  has 
quit  the  millionaire  colony  for  Los  Angeles  to 
appear  in  Kalem's  "Social  Pirates"  with 
Marin  Sais  and  Ollie  Kirkby. 

NAT  GOODWIN  and  Mirror  Films  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Nat  has 
brought  suit  for  $13,750,  alleged  to  be  due  him 
as  unpaid  salary. 

PENNSYLVANIA  censors  sustained  an- 
other severe  reverse  recently  when  a 
Philadelphia  court  removed  the  ban  placed  on 
"Dollars  and  the  Woman."  The  court  held 
that  the  censors  "abused  their  discretion  and 
authority." 

AFTER  appearing  in  a  Selig  play  opposite 
Kathlyn  Williams,  Courtenay  Foote  is 
back  at  the  Morosco  camp.  Morosco  has  also 
engaged  Elliott  Dexter,  husband  of  Marie 
Doro. 

OTIS  SKINNER  has  begun  his  first  camera 
acting  at  the  studio  of  the  California 
Motion  Picture  Corporation  at  San  Rafael, 
Cal.  The  vehicle  will  be  an  elaborate  film 
version  of  "Kismet,"  Mr.  Skinner's  great  stage 
success.  The  scenario  was  arranged  by  Capt. 
Leslie  Peacocke.  George  E.  Middleton  is  the 
director. 

MARY  PICKFORD  is  reported  to  have 
signed  a  contract  with  Jesse  Lasky.  The 
emolument  for  Mary  is  placed  at  $10,000  every 
Saturday  night.  This  would  be  $520,000  a 
year.  But  at  this  writing,  it's  onlv  rumor  No. 
852. 

IMPERSONATING  film  notables  is  not  en- 
tirely a  Pacific  Coast  sport.  A  man  was 
arrested  recently  in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  for  repre- 
senting himself  as  Ford  Sterling.  He  made 
it   pay  until   pinched. 


IT  is  with  considerable  pride  that  Ivan  Films 
announces  the  annexation  of  pretty  Mar- 
guerite Snow.  Miss  Snow,  or  Mrs.  James 
Cruze  as  she  is  known  in  private  life,  has  been 
with  Metro  for  about  a  year  and  appeared 
during  that  time  opposite  Francis  X.  Bushman 
in  several  film  stories. 

COUSIN  JIM,"  is  the  intimate  title  of  a 
five-reeler  recently  exhibited  in  Chicago. 
which  bears  several  notable  distinctions.  First, 
it  was  produced  without  a  professional  in  the 
cast,  all  of  the  players  being  prominent  Chi- 
cago society  folk.  Second,  it  was  filmed  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  manufactured  set.  all  scenes 
and  locations  having  been  the  real  thing.  It 
was  done  for  the  benefit  o"  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  feature  of  the  advertising  was 
the  emphasis  placed  on  the  "billion  dollar 
cast." 


HCOOPER-CLIFFE.  who  heavied  through 
•  innumerable  Fox  thrillers  to  the  great 
despair  of  numerous  ingenues,  is  back  on  the 
three-dimension  stage.  He  is  playing  Long 
John  Silver  in  the  production  of  Stevenson's 
"Treasure  Island,"  and  is  one  of  the  hits  of 
that  dramatic  success. 

WHY  all  the  mystery  about  the  authorship 
of  Lasky's  photoplay  "The  Clown."  a 
narration  of  which  is  the  first  thing  in  this 
issue  of  Photoplay  Magazine?  The  pro- 
ducers aver  that  the  play  is  a  product  of 
Marion  Fairfax'  typewriter,  but  others — who 
feel  that  they  know — say  that  it  was  written 
by  Luther  Reed,  former  music  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  who  went  to  the  Los 
Angeles  studios  a  number  of  months  ago. 

HOBART  BOSWORTH  who  has  been 
with  Universal  ever  since  leaving  the 
company  which  bore  his  name,  has  been 
signed  by  Lasky  to  play  an  important  role 
with  Geraldine  Farrar,  in  the  diva's  next 
screen  play. 

MARGUERITE  COURTOT'S  alleged 
double  in  the  far  west  appears  to  be 
quite  a  busy  little  thing.  Recently  a  report 
came  out  of  Los  Angeles  that  the  little  film 
star  had  been  married  at  Phoenix.  Ariz.  Miss 
Courtot.  who  recently  resigned  from  Gaumont, 
denies  that  she  has  been  nearer  the  Arizona 
metropolis  than  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.,  and  believes 
that  the  young  woman  who  committed  matri- 
mony under  her  name,  is  the  same  who  mas- 
queraded as  the  actress  in  Los  Angeles. 

SURROUNDED  by  a  bunch  of  Vitagraph 
stars.  Marc  McDermott,  one  of  the  early 
stars  of  the  photoplay,  is  doing  his  initial  film 
for  that  company.  Naomi  Childers  and  Wil- 
liam Shea  are  among  those  in  his  support. 

EDISON  has  gathered  in  Ann  Murdock  and 
she  will  be  starred  in  a  picturization  oi 
William  J.  Locke's  novel.  'Where  Love  Is." 
Miss  Murdock  made  her  screen  debut  with 
Essanay  in  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse 
Marines." 


Recognise   this? 
Housi   Peters  in 

■■The  Girl  of  the 

Golden  West" 


lint   about    Hint   outline 

stun  II, ■  hasn  t  guilt 
xot  01 1  >  it  yet  .... 
"Fot  mi  vears  now," 
hi  i  onfessi  ,l,  ■ ' I ' i  .- 
wanted  to  play  the  role 
oj  n  ion, I  agent. " 


They  Won't  Let  Him  Be  Bad 

STUBBORN  DIRECTORS  INSIST  THAT  HE 
MARRY  THE  HEROINE  AND  LIVE  HAPPY  EVER 
AFTER,  WHEREFORE  HOUSE  PETERS  MOURNS 


By  Allen  Corliss 


A 


W,  kummawn,  let's  be  a  outlaw  !" 
That's   what   House   Peters   says 

he  said  to  himself  at  various  hours 
of   the   day   and   night — many    days 
and    nights— when   he   was   a   kid 
And  in  one  way  or  another  he  got 
hold   of   a   couple   of   rusty   old 
pistols  of   ferocious   muzzle   and 
generally    terrifying    mien,    and 
hid   them   under   a   winter   coal- 
heap  in  a  bin  in  his  father's  cellar, 
like     a     regular    Paired;     and     he 
dreamed   the   long,   long   dreams   of 
Youth   which   have   to   do   with    the 
bloody    slaying   of    painted    Indians, 
the  rushing  rescue  of  lovely  damsels. 
the  deadly  discomfiture  of  wicked  vill- 
yuns.  and  many  other  visions  which  go 


into    the    mixing-pot    of    ambition    out    of 
which  comes  a  fine  broth  of  a  lad  later  on. 
"Maybe   I   would  have  been  an  outlaw, 
or   something,    if   my   father   hadn't 
uncoaled  my  arsenal  and  granted 
me  a  session  in  the  garret,   with 
an    ancient     razor-strop    as    the 
third  principal  in  the  scene,"  he 
mused,  talking  things  over  with 
his    interviewer.       "Did    it    ever 
occur  to  you  what  destinies  may 
lie    concealed    in    an    old    razor- 
strop     intimately     applied?       Im- 
perial   Caesar,   dead   and   turned   to 
clay,  may  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the 
wind  away,  but  such  a  possibility 
is     of     small     consequence     com- 
pared  with   the   latent   potentiali- 
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"And 

then,  when 

I  did  play 

Ramerrez. 

the  darned 

pistol  had  to 

explode,  and 

I  got  badly 

burned." 


ties   of   a   good  old-cast-off  strop   in   the   hands   of 
determined  father  minded  to  deal  with  the  immediate- 
present   and   resultant   future   of   his  male  offshoot. 
Uhuh." 

But  about  that  outlaw  stuff.     He  hasn't  quite  got 
over   it   yet,    this   big,   great-looking,    wonder-acting 
Adonis  of  the  shadow  stage.     "For  six  years  now." 
lie  confessed.   "I've  wanted  to  play  the  role  of  a 
road  agent — a  Dick  Turpin  or  a  Robin  Hood  or 
a    Harry    Tracy,    I    don't    care    which — and    the     ^l|^ 
directors  won't  let  me!     No.     I've  always  got  to  be 
the  He-ro.     I  don't  mind  rescuing  the  lovely  maiden 
— that's   fair   enough ;    but   why   must    I   always   be 
condemned  to  marry  the  heroine,  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage, and  live  happy  everafter?     I  tell  you  it  gets  to 
be    monotonous.       What    do    they    think     I     am  —  a 
Mormon? 

"Why,"  mourned  H.  Peters,  "with  the  exception  of 
Ramerrez  in  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West"  I've  never 
been  permitted  to  so  much  as  sniff  around  the  role  of  the  Bad  Man. 
And  then — then,"  in  a  deeply  injured  tone,  "when  I  did  pla\ 
Ramerrez  the  darned  pistol  had  to  explode  and  I  got  badly  burned 
on  the  face  and  hands.  Pistols  don't  do  that  to  real  Bad  Men. 
Just  my  luck." 

They  call  House  Peters  "the  royal  romancer  of  the  photo-screen" 
and  "the  handsomest  matinee  idol  of  the  film  stage."  Peters  opened 
his  stage  career  in  Chicago  in  "Money  Moon,"  and  a  "movie"  man- 
ager with  a  fat  wallet  saw  him  and  promptly  took  him  away  into  cameraland.  Then 
it  became  necessary  to  get  the  best  leading  man  for  Mary  Pickford  that  money  could 
lure,  and  presently  House  Peters  was  playing  opposite  the  most  popular  bit  of  woman- 
liness in  the  studios. 

Jesse  Lasky  made  the  next  move.  He  wanted  just  such  a  big.  handsome  leading  man 
as  House  Peters  for  his  feature  plays — and  House  Peters  journeyed  to  Hollywood.  The 
California  Moving 
Picture  Corporation 
bid  next,  and  H.  P. 
thrilled  through  five 
reels  of  "Salomey 
Jane."  Then,  came 
Lubin  and  the  World 
I'-  i  1  m  Corporation. 
He  is  now  playing 
leads  for  the  latter 
and  he  has  scored 
heavily  in  his  latest 
photoplays. 

But  they  won't  let 
him  be  a  Bad  Man. 
Wherefore  House 
Peters  mourns. 


He    never    even    budged 

when  this  flasldight  icns 

sliot    in    his    Hollywood 

bungalow. 


Shadow 
}       Staie 


A  Department 

of  Photoplay 

Review 

By  Julian 
Johnson 


Editor's  Note:  The  overture  to  the  monthly  discussion  is  a  consideration  of 
five  huge  productions.  Each  of  these  dreadnought  dramas  has  been  designed  as  a 
full  evening's  entertainment.  More  money  twos  spent  upon  each  than  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  any  Broadway  "show"  you  might  name,  and  should  each  be  unrolled  in 
its  original  uncut  substance  it  would,  tike  a  feat  of  Chinese  histrionism,  link  many 
nights  together.  The  comment  upon  "Civilisation,"  "The  Fall  of  a  Nation,"  and 
"Macbeth"  is  by  Randolph  Bartlett,  of  the  New  York  staff  of  Photoplay  Magazine. 


WE  weary  of  every  earthly  thing — 
save  the  sea.  The  echoes  of  its  first 
mysterious  call  have  not  ceased  to 
sound  through  the  ages,  and  it  has  kept  a 
lure  for  every  man  who  lias  been  on.  in  or 
about  it,  from  the  first  argonautic  (ireek  to 
the  latest  commander  of  a  U-boat.  It  was 
the  sea  which  Herbert  Brenon  chose  as 
canvas  and  ruling  tint  for  his  first  heroic 
camera  painting.  "Neptune's  Daughter;" 
and  half  a  year  ago,  when  he  took  the  fab- 
rics and  arms  of  another  Damascus,  ten 
tribes  of  players,  a  seraglio  of  beauty,  the 
edificers  of  a  capital  city,  a  day's  steel  from 
Bethlehem,  the  building  materials  of  a  new 
Jerusalem  and  the  world's  champion  wet 
woman — he  took  them  back  to  the  sea.  It 
was  toward  Jamaica  that  he  steered  the 
celluloid  armada  of  William  Fox.  some 
time  in  the  autumn  of  1915  ;  and  it  is  from 
Jamaica  that  he  comes  in  the  early  summer 
of  1916.  with  a  great  photographic  ultra- 
marine still  wearing  its  prop  handle — the 
sort  thev  give  unborn  plays  for  convenience 
*ake— "The  Daughter  of  the  Gods."     Miss 


Annette  Kellerman,  sweetly  lustrous  fish 
in  "Neptune's  Daughter,"  is  the  finny 
queen  of  the  new  expression. 

It  is  not  upon  a  scene  of  grandeur  or 
voluptuousness  that  this  curtain  of  shadow- 
rises,  but  upon  a  little  girl  who  sorrows  be- 
cause her  caged  canary  pines  for  freedom. 
She  releases  it  to  join  a  frolicsome  sparrow 
which  parades  its  liberty  in  a  nearby  wood. 
But  a  dog— alas ! — uses  the  sparrow  as  an 
entree,  and  the  canary,  finding  free  loneli- 
ness more  terrible  than  solitary  confine- 
ment, flies  out  over  the  sea,  and  flies,  and 
flies,  and  flies  until  it  falls.  The  lonely 
little  royal  child,  pining  like  the  lonely  lit- 
tle free  canary,  soon  sends  its  wee  spirit 
winging  out  over  the  ocean  of  eternity. 
And  there  is  a  king's  son,  too,  who  finds  a 
coracle  on  the  crystal  beach  of  the  palace 
keep.  and.  as  his  guard  slumbers,  paddles 
out,  and  out,  and  out — and  over  he  goes. 

Enter  tailed  water-sprites  whom  Brenon 
learned  to  call  by  name  three  years  ago.  It 
is  theirs  to  reincarnate  the  water-killed 
children ;  and,  reincarnated  and  matured, 
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Howard  Hickman  as  Count  Ferdinand  in  "Civilization. ' 


nique  which  made  this 
picture  possible.  There- 
are  wall-battles  with 
all  the  impedimenta  of 
ancient  verduning.  out- 
doing anything  in  epic 
"Cabiria."  The  gnome 
village  —  a  nation  of 
miniature  men — comes 
toward  that  Somewhere 
in  Arabia  hundreds 
strong,  jogging  ab- 
surdly on  its  score  after 
score  of  donkeys :  the 
reigning  demoiselle  of 
the  fairies  conducts  the 
air  with  her  demoniac 
baton — instantly  it  is  a 
crusade,  a  mighty  con- 
voy of  crossed  and 
galloping  white 
knights.  There's  t  h  e 
thrill  of  double  ex- 
posure ! 


this  pair  of  will-o'-the-wisp  fortune  is  per- 
sonated by  Annette  Kellerman  and  Wil- 
liam Shay. 

There's  the  pretty  prologue  to  as  grand 
a  tale  of  nereids  and  necromancy,  villains 
and  voluptuaries,  coryphees  and  combats 
as  was  ever  wrought  outside  the  Burton 
edition  of  The  Thousand  and  One  Nights. 

If  a  cataloguer  were  sent  to  describe  the 
articles  in  Captain  Kidd's  fabled  treasure 
he  wouldn't  know  what  gold  monastic  cup 
or  Aztec  jewel  on  which  to  begin.  I  don't 
believe  in  writing  a  tale  in  a  review,  yet  I 
don't  know  whether  to  jump  in  the  middle 
of  Brenon's  picture  and  drill  my  way  out 
with  a  hard  pencil,  or  knock  off  specimen 
assays  from  its  edges. 

Seldom  has  any  photoplay  been  conceived 
with  such  a  wealth  of  varied  material,  with 
thrills  so  interspersed  between  moments  of 
quaintness  and  closeup  bits  of  expressive 
pantomime. 

For  sheer  material  size  of  spectacle.  "The 
Daughter  of  the  Gods"  outdoes  anything 
yet  seen.  The  mighty  plain  across  which 
white  and  black  armies  charge  makes  one 
wonder  at  finding  so  much  dry  Atlantic 
island  outside  Cuba.  The  crowds  of  citi- 
zens and  soldiers  —  countless,  almost  — 
which  surcharge  the  great  squares  beneath 
Brenon's  long  shots  make  one  involuntarily 
applaud   the  discipline  and  military  tech- 


Architectur- 

ally.  "The  Daughter  of  the  Gods"  is  an- 
other Trov.  Not  merely  a  fortress,  a  wall 
and  a  palace  were  erected  for  its  taking 
pleasures  ;  a  whole  city  rose,  with  streets 
and  armies  for  shooting,  and.  afterwar  1-. 
for  fiery  destruction  beneath  an  omnivorous 
lens  which  sometimes  likes  its  fodder 
cooked. 

Miss  Kellerman  does  little  acting,  but 
much  effective  posing,  and  feat  upon  feat 
of  daring  which  leaves  no  margin  for  fur- 
ther exploits.  If  she  passes  her  water-valor 
here,  she  dies.  I  doubt  if  ever  again  will 
she  undertake  to  swim  in  such  a  storm  over 
such  infernal  rocks  as  those  she  is  horribly 
tossed  upon  in  one  of  these  scenes.  N  or 
will  she  do  a  more  spectacular  dive  than 
her  hundred-foot  leap  from  one  of  the 
Brenon-built  towers. 

Nor  will  any  more  of  Miss  Kellerman 
be  seen,  for  she  performs  the  most  of  her 
finny  duties  with  no  adornment  save  an 
overplus  of  artificial  hair. 

From  time  to  time  producers  have  used 
nakedness  as  diversion  or  attraction,  but 
Brenon  has  made  a  perfectly  logical  use. 
not  of  nakedness,  but  of  nudity.  One 
doesn't  suppose  that  the  belles  of  an  oriental 
hammam  wore  Hickson  swimming  suits  :  the 
Persian  poets  don't  suggest  it.  and  Alma- 
Tadema.  for  instance,  doesn't  portray  it. 
Mr.  Brenon's  exquisite  galaxy  of  hammam- 
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ettes  quite  properly  wear— nothing.  And 
you  arc  not  shocked,  rhere  is  far  more 
indecency,  you  know,  in  a  paraded  bit  of 

e  than  in  the  natural,  absolute  un- 
clothed. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  picture.  Our  wishes 
that  there  wore  more  flashes  of  comedy  to 
bind  people  ami  episodes  together  in 
warmer  humanness.  Occasionally  Miss 
Kellerman  cavorts  like  an  H,0  prima- 
donna,  getting  unite  out  of  the  plaj  to  sing 
an  optic  cadenza  of  splash.  And  again  one 
longs  t'or  the  dramatic  value  of  closer,  more 
contrasty  photography. 

But  what  has  been  perfect  since  the 
Greeks  finished  their  big  house  on  the 
Acropolian  hill  ?  Here  is  a  stunning  photo- 
play which  is  a  marvel  of  its  kind,  and  the 
proclaimer  of  its  author-maker  as  a  master- 
director  of  first  order,      for  every  fault  it 

.1  dozen  excellencies. 
Mr.  Shay  is  his  sufficient  self,  and  Jane 

has  an  awful  race  for  her  honors  as 
First  Little  Kitl  of  Photoplay  with  her 
artless  sister.  Katherine.  Hut  it  is  Marcclle 
Hontabat,  a  tinily  intense  French  girl,  who 
pirouettes  away  with  all  the  acting  honors. 


\Y/l'l'!I  the  arrival  of  the  gentle  month 
**  of  June  there  descended  upon  Long- 
acre  Square,  New  York,  such  a  deluge  of 
blood  as  would  have 
flooded  all  the  trenches 
of  Kurope.  Two  days 
before  the  murderous 
exploits  of  Macbeth 
were  exposed  at  the 
Rialto,  the  luce  en- 
gines of  destruction  be- 
gan their  work  of 
wholesale  slaughter  at 
the  Criterion,  and  two 
days  after  the  Shakes- 
pearean orgy  of  death, 
the  Thomas  Dixon 
massacres  were  con- 
fessed at  the  Liberty. 
It  is  more  than  a 
coincidence  that  Ince 
projected  his  peace 
fantasia,  "Civilization" 
in  the  same  theater 
which  had  housed 
Blackton's  "Battle  Crv 
of  Peace"  about  a  rear 
earlier,  and  that  "The 
Fall  of  a  Nation"  was 


focused  upon  the  same  screen  which  for  a 
year  i  ai  i  ied  "  I  he  Birth  ol  a  Nation."    I 
is  more  than  coincidence,  it  is  challei 
and  even  d  one  were  not  ini  lined  to  employ 
comparative  criticism,   such   circumsts 

make   it    practically    unavoidable.      To   State 

the  case,  arbitrarily  therefore,  the  order  of 
merit  ol    these  four  war  spectacles  must  be 
awarded  in  the  following  gradation:    "The 
Birth  .'i   a   Nation,"  "Civilization,"  "The 
Battle  Crj  oi   I'.  a<  e,"  "  llu-  fall  of  a  Na 
tion."      And    to   make   the   statement    com 
plete,  it  must  be  added  that  an  unassuming' 
little  live-rcelcr  from  the  bine  Arts  Studio, 
now  several  months  old.  "The  hiving    I  . « r 
pedo,"    should    be    remembered,    and    given 
third  place. 

The  strength  of  "Civilization"  lies  in  a 
remarkable  achievement  by  Thomas  II. 
Ince.  who  has  not  permitted  lbs  story  to  be 
cheapened  by  the  introduction  of  a  trivial 
romance.  The  moment  a  titanic  struggle 
such  as  is  depicted  in  any  of  these  creation- 
is  pushed  aside  to  make  way  for  personal 
romance,  there  is  a  long,  hard  drop.  Mr. 
Ince  has  used  just  what  story  was  necessarv 
to  knit  his  reels  into  a  unified  whole,  and 
no  more.  .The  King  of  Wredpryd  has  be- 
come involved  in  a  war  for  which  there  is 
no  justification  but  conquest.  Count  Ferdi- 
nand, commander  of  a  submarine,  is  influ- 
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enced  by  a  vast  organiza- 
tion of  women,  through 
the  girl  he  loves,  to  refuse  to  carry  out  an 
order  to  sink  a  liner,  and  in  the  mutiny  of 
his  men  which  results,  he  is  badly  wounded. 
Hovering  between  life  and  death  he  meets 
the  Christus  in  a  vision,  and  the  Divine 
Man  says:  "In  your  body  my  spirit  shall 
return  to  the  world  of  realities  and  spread 
the  gospel  of  peace."  Urged  on  by  this 
spirit,  Count  Ferdinand,  upon  his  recoverv. 
makes  his  appeal,  which  finally  touches  the 
king  and  converts  him.  That  is  the  entire 
story.  Upon  this  slender  but  all  sufficient 
thread,  the  theme  is  woven,  showing  first 
the  beauties  of  pastoral  life,  then  the  calam- 
ity of  war.  and  finally  the  return  to  peace. 
That  universal  appeal,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  any  art  work,  known 
as  "human  interest."  is  provided,  not 
through  a  portrayal  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  one  little  group  of  persons,  but  in  a 
great  series  of  bereavements  and  reunions. 
Thus  there  is  not  one  "heart  punch"  but  a 
score. 

Here.  then,  is  the  grip  of  "Civilization." 
in  that  before  Mr.  Tnce  rolls  on  his  heavy 
artillery,   his  42-centimeter   guns,   his  sub- 


The  "Bryan  scene"  in  "The  Fall  of 
a  Nation. " 


marines,  his  bomb-drop- 
ping aeroplanes,  he  has 
created  a  deep  and  enduring  interest  in  the 
army  against  which  these  engines  of  death 
are  operating.  In  the  background  are  the 
deserted  forge,  the  invalid  mother,  the  tear- 
ful children,  the  shepherdless  flocks,  swiftly 
and  graphically  suggested  in  such  juxta 
position  that  when  the  crash  and  flame  of 
explosions  leave  the  field  strewn  with 
bodies,  there  is  a  personal  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  army,  not  weakened  by  futile 
guesses  as  to  whether  or  not  some  hand- 
some hero  will  stagger  off  the  field  to  clasp 
to  his  bosom  a  beauteous  damsel,  but  an 
interest  which  embraces  all  these  men.  com- 
pelled by  the  war  power  to  abandon  all 
that  makes  life  lovely  to  engage  in  the 
business  of  destroying  life. 

The  thrill  of  the  spectacle  must  ever  be 
secondary  to  the  thrill  of  emotion,  since  it 
appeals  to  the  brain  instead  of  to  the  heart. 
Mr.  Ince's  spectacle  is  tremendous,  its  me- 
chanical equipment  a  revelation,  save  in  one 
respect.  His  air  fleet  is  numerically  strong, 
but  battle  planes  are  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  in  this  country.  His  aeroplanes  are 
mere  skv  runabouts  and  roadsters,  bearing 
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about  the  same  relation  to  a  war  plane  as 
the  familiar  Detroit  road  obstructor  to  the 
latest  eight  cylinder  go-devil.    On  sea  and 
land,  however,  the  eye  is  satisfied.     Devas 
tation  is  not  represented  merely  by  shatter 
ing  a   rickety  shed,  and   then  showing  a 
horde  of  people  rushing  pell  mell  out  of  a 
tenement.     Nor  lias  Mr.  [nee  indulged  in 
thai  popular  banalit)   of  showing  soldiers 
pursuing  and  slaying  civilians.     He  has  en 
deavored  t<>  approximate,  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible,  actual   war  conditions,  and  lias  not 
attempted  to  lend  spurious  aid  to  his  argU 
ment  by  introducing  incidents  of  doubtful 
authenticity. 

When  the  film  was  firsi  shown  to  the 
supersensitive  and  hypermoral  critics  on  the 
Pacific  Toast,  it  is  reported  that  a  shrill 
protest  arose  to  the  effect  that  in  portraying 
the  Christus  Mr.  hue  had  committed  sac 
rilege.  Despite  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  .1 
historically  real  man.  there  is  an  absurd 
tradition  which  has  fastened  itself  upon  the 
stage,  that  He  must  not  be  impersonated. 
Writers,  painters,  sculptors,  and  all 
other  artists,  are  free  to  present  their 
visualizations  <^(  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
hut  the  actor  has  been  barred.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why.  if  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  one  which  should  be  brought 
before  men.  any  method  of  achieving 
this  end  should  be  rejected.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  Jesus  were  on  earth  today 
He  would  gladly  employ  this  far- 
reaching  influence.  In  "Civilization" 
He  is  seen  moving  sadly  but  majes- 
tically about  the  scenes  of  carnage,  for 
•  tbe  purpose  of  leading  men  to  higher 
ideals  than  power.  It  is  a  symbolism 
which  appeals  to  both  the  artistic  and 
the  ethical  senses. 

What.  then,  keeps  this  from  being  a 
Master   Film?     Simply  its  absence  of 
intimacy.     These  people 
are  not  our  people,  this 
king  not  our  king,  this 
war    not    our    war,    this 
flag  not  our  flag.     It  is  a  myth 
of  the  imagination.     True,  it  all 
might  happen  to  us,  or  to  any 
other  nation,  but  to  realize  this 
the  audience  must  pause 
and    transpose    its    alle- 
gory  into  American 
terms.     Note  the  differ- 
ence in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."      Here    was    a 


struggle  th.it   me. mi  something  definite  to 

\llnl  it  .111.      Ir\  l\  ed     alH  Hill      |Usmi,ii- 

and  flung  us  back  headlong  mto  that  m.icl 

strom  of  tin-  Civil  War.     Its  scenes  left  us 
riven    in   everj    emotion   and   gasping    t"i 
breath.     1 1  sti  u<  k  deep  into  th<  conscious 
ness  of  everj  spectator  as  a  visualization  of 
something  through  which  men  he  had 
in  ('<■  A.  k.  parades  had  passed.    "Civiliza 
tion"   is  addressed   to   the  mentality,  and 
even  in  its  most  emotion. il  moments  never 
touches  the  core  of  our  lives.      \  el   it  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  any  other  picture 
drama  which  has  grown  out  of  this  war  era. 

I'hc  scenario  is  by  C.  Gardner  Sullivan, 
with  more  than  a  slight  suggestion  that  he 
has  read  or  seen  the  Ueulah  Dix  piece. 
"Across  the  border."  The  acting  is  sec 
ondary.  Howard  Hickman  of  the  noble 
brow  is  a  consistent  Count  Ferdinand, 
Herschell  M.uall  an  impressive"  king;  and 
George  Fisher  a  truly  reverent  Christus. 
"Civilization"  was  more  than  a  year  in  mak- 
ing. In  one  scene  the  U.  S.  navy  co-operated. 
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171  KM  LY  grasping  the  parachute,  we  now 
*■  descend  to  a  consideration  of  the 
Thomas  Dixon  confection,  "The  Fall  of  a 

Nation."  Mere  we  have  our  friend  of  last 
summer,  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace,"  with 
the  punch  taken  out  and  low  comedy  sub- 
stituted, and  Hoyt's  "A  Milk  White  Flag" 
resurrected  as  a  serious  hnale.  Here  we 
have  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  taking  possession 
of  New  England  to  the  caption,  "First  they 
fell  upon  their  knees,  then  upon  the 
aborigines."  Here  we  have  a  caption  stat- 
ing that  Carl  Schurz  and  his  followers 
escape  to  America,  followed  by  a  picture  of 
six  men  crawling  through  some  shrubbery. 
Here  we  have  a  sweet  young  girl  of  about 
eighteen  elected  as  leader  of  a  sort  of  vast 
Federation  of  Women's  clubs.  Here  we 
have  plotters  openly  unloading  guns  from  a 
truck  in  a  city  street  in  broad  daylight. 
Here  we  have  people  taking  seriously  head- 
lines in  a  yellow  journal.  Here  we  have 
a  producer  the  limit  of  whose  imagination 
in  ridiculing 
the  peace  movement 
is  repeating  C  o  m- 
modore  Blackton's 
lampoon  of  W.  J. 
Bryan,  tiresome  even 
a  year  ago.  Here 
we  have,  once  more, 
the  spectacle  of  high 
commantfers  of  an 
invading  army  drop- 
ping everything  to 
force  their  atten- 
tions upon  sugar- 
plum  ingenues.  And 
so  on,  until,  as  a  cli- 
max of  pure,  triple 
distilled  saccharine 
to  top  this  pyramid 
of  glucose,  we  have 
the  loyal  Americans 
regaining  control  of 
their  country  by  the 
simple  and  direct 
method  of  a  great 
organization  of  1.- 
200,000      delectable 
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young  females  in  natty  white  suits,  winning 
the  love  of  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation and  persuading  them  to  desert  to 
the  American  forces,  with  their  heavy  artil- 
lery and  >ide-arms.  Oh  joy!  Oh  cata- 
clysms of  bliss ! 

The  fable  itself  is  not  worth  repeating, 
for  it  is  familiar  to  many  as  the  plot  01 
"The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace."  with  the  <ole 
difference  that  instead  of  saying,  at  the 
close,  "This  never  happened."  it  shows  the 
Americans  regaining,  in  the  bloodless  fash- 
ion described,  control  of  their  land.  The 
celluloid  is  described  by  its  author  as  "A 
story  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  our  re- 
public by  one  who  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  a  revival  of  the  principles  upon 
which  it  was  founded."  With  the  propa- 
ganda feature  of  this  film,  as  with  that  of 
"Civilization."  we  have  nothing  to  do.  In 
these  days  of  preparedness  parades  and 
political  debates  that  can  be  safely  left  to 
the  reviews  which  deal  with  such  matters. 
We  are  concerned 
solely  with  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or 
not  this  is  good  en- 
tertainment, regard- 
less of  the  sincerity 
of  the  author's  pa- 
triotic motives.  And 
it  is  not  good  enter- 
tainment because  it 
is  neither  original 
nor  spectacular.  At 
this  writing,  twelve 
hours  after  witness- 
ing the  display,  it  is 
impossible  to  recall 
one  battle  scene. 

Yet  the  picture 
contains  some  of  the 
finest  acting,  and 
offers  some  of  the 
finest  type  s.  ever 
projected  upon  the 
patient  white  sheet, 
and  the  photography 
could  not  well  be 
improved.  Lorraine 
Huling.  as  general- 
issimo of  the  flap- 
per army,  is  a  de- 
lightful personality, 
despite  the  handi- 
cap of  her  silly  role. 
Flora     M  a  cDonald 
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as  an  Italian  woman  and  Phillip  Gastrock 
as  her  husband  aiv  perfect  cameos  of  char- 
acterization. Numerous  other  types  oi 
minor  importance  are  marvels  of  detail. 
Hut  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  are  of  sum 
cient  interest  to  redeem,  even  in  a  measure, 
the  utter  failure  of  the  piece  as  a  whole. 

The  advertising  heralded  this  as  "the 
first  grand  opera  cinema."  To  our  stub- 
bornly literal  mind,  grand  opera  suggests, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  a  considerable 
amount  of  singing.  In  the  entire  evening 
no  voice  was  raised  in  lay,  ana.  recitative, 
chorus,  cavatina,  glee,  cadenza  or  madrigal, 
save  that  oi  Mr.  Dixon,  who  came  before 
the  curtain  (when  the  audience  called  for 
Victor  Herbert)  to  say  how  glad  he  was 
we  all  liked  his  piece,  when  it  was  lor  Vic- 
tor we  were  all  rooting.  Symphony  cinema 
it  might  be  called,  or  better,  a  symphony 
with  pictorial  fetters.  In  the  opening  epi- 
sodes, where  the  picture  prelude  was  lead- 
ing up  to  the  founding  of  the  American 
republic,  Mr.  Herbert  displayed  true  Bee- 
thoven genius,  introducing  faint  suggestions 


oi    the   themes   of   the   various    American 

national   airs,   and    in    the   battle   scenes   the 

jargon  and  dissonance  was  so  masterful 
that  n  almost  hypnotized  the  audience  into 
the  belief  that  the  picture  was  thrilling.  It 
was  the  music  which  thrilled  and  awakened 
the  Magging  interest.  It  was  net  surprising, 
nor  without  significance,  that  the  calls  in 
the  intermissions  at   the  opening  perforin 

.nice   were  all    for   the  composer,   nor   was  j| 

surprising  that  Mr.  I  lerberl  did  not  i  are  t<> 
appear  in  person.  The  question  is.  what 
will  become  of   this  splendid  composition 

w  hen   the  picture   sin  cumbs. 


"DAMONA"    is    the    white    folks'    favorite 

story  about  Indians.  In  writing  it 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson  didn't  even  penel 
the  epidermis  of  the  Indian  character — 
much  less  that  lack  of  character  which  un- 
makes the  Southwestern  Indian;  indolenl 
and  hopeless  amalgam  of  Castile.  Aztec 
and  Digger  that  he  is,  with  just  a  trace  of 
Sioux — though  she  fabricated  a  sentimental 
romance  which  seems  liable  to  live  a  lot 
longer  than  the  unpoetic  truth. 

"Ramona,"  from  Chine's  picture  factory, 
has  waited  a  long  time  for  its  filming.  It 
is  Mr.  (dune's  first  feature  output,  and, 
directed  by  Donald  Crisp,  contains  a  lot  of 
surprisingly  good  things  in  addition  to  miss- 
ing a  lot  of  things  it  ought  to  have. 
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The  film's  greatest  weakness  is  in  its 
inordinate  length.  As  was  said  of  a  promis- 
ing candidate  the  first  day  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  it  talks  itself 
right  out  of  the  nomination.  It  .is  as 
though  Mr.  Clune,  thriftily  observing 
many  yards  of  "over-shoot,"  had  remarked- 
"Well,  we  spent  money  for  this ;  it  mustn't 
be  thrown  away — we'll  put  it  right  in 
here !"  The  night  I  saw  the  picture  I 
swelled  with  pride  as  I  realized  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  months,  I  was  entering  a 
playhouse  on  time.  But  I  was  not  on  time. 
I  was  in  my  seat  at  New  York's  44th  Street 
Theater  at  8:14,  and  the  first  reel  was  half 
over.  As  I  had  no  cabaret  dates  that  night, 
and  no  particular  desire  to  get  home  before 
sun-up,  I  wrestled  with  the  entertainment 
to  its  finish,  but  by  that  time  the  majority 
of  the  audience  had  departed. 

There  is  a  prologue  and  two  acts,  and 
each  grand  division  is  of  portentous  size 
and  pretentious  equipment. 

The  prologue  passes  in  the  bright  guitary 
days  of  Spanish  California.  Here  the 
Gonzagas  and  the  Morenos  enjoy  life  in 
sumptuous  manana  fashion ;  here  Angus 
Phail.  the  Scotch  ship  owner,  sails  away — 
and  here  he  returns  to  find  that  love  has 
wearied,  watching,  and  that  another  has 
claimed  his  bride.  Soft  Wind,  the  squaw, 
saves  him  from  death,  and  to  this  tragically 
assorted  pair  comes  the  baby  which  will 
never  be  able  to  wholly  ally  itself  with  any 
race :  Ramona.  Here  also  is  Phail's  dra- 
matic desertion  of  the  squaw,  his  plucking 
of  his  half  white  child  from  its  aboriginal 
mother,  and  his  final  bestowal  of  it,  at 
death,  upon  the  Spanish  woman  who  is  to 
be  a  foster-mother  at  once  kind  and  cruel. 

In  Act  II,  Felipe,  son  of  the  haughty 
Senora  Moreno,  astounds  his  family  and 
saddens  the  nineteen-year-old  Ramona  by 
declaring  his  love  for  her ;  and  she,  true  to 
the  whisperings  of  her  maternal  ancestry, 
falls  in  love  with  Alessandro  the  sheep 
shearer,  son  of  Chief  Pablo  Assis  of 
Temecula.  As  the  prologue  occupied  the 
years  between  1845  and  1864,  so  the  second 
act  supposedly  occurs  in  1879.  when  the 
eminently  practical  Americans  were  over- 
riding Indians  and  proud  but  lazy  Spanish- 
Mexicans  everywhere. 

In  the  final  act,  occupying  the  two  years 
between  '79  and  '81.  we  see  the  Gringo 
occupation  of  California  complete,  and 
Alessandro,  the  Indian  who  will  not  under- 


stand, burying  his  baby,  driven  from  home, 
and  finally  over  the  weird  borderland  of 
madness  by  the  rough  pre-emptors  among 
our  brethren,  who,  if  history  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, did  give  the  tan-skins  a  pretty  rough 
deal  when  they  legally  hocus-pocussed 
them  out  of  lands  on  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  lived  for  centuries.  At  the 
death  of  Alessandro.  Ramona  puts  a  peace- 
ful if  not  exactly  happy  finish  to  the  film 
record  by  marrying  the  kindly  young  Span- 
ish aristocrat,  Felipe  Moreno,  who  had  to 
await  her  husband's  passing  to  get  her. 

"Ramona"  will  interest  Southwesterners 
in  a  hundred  ways  that  won't  touch  the 
Easterner.  If  Director  Donald  Crisp's  ex- 
traordinary —  and  successful  —  endeavors 
for  historic  accuracy  in  times  and  customs 
had  been  directed  toward  securing  cumu- 
lative dramatic  effect  and  sustained  emo- 
tional appeal  he  would  have  been  hailed  as 
a  new  genius.  But  "Ramona"  runs  down 
hill.  The  prologue  has  poetry,  romance. 
deep  suspense,  superb  characterization, 
wonderful  pictorial  beauty  and  almost  epic 
tragedy.  The  Scotchman  Phail  is  a 
Homeric  figure,  with  his  love,  faith  and 
final  Dantesque  wandering.  His  Indian 
wife,  deprived  of  her  child,  squatting  on 
the  ground  with  all  of  Lear's  tragedy  in 
the  depths  of  her  dry  eyes,  is  a  grand 
savage,  and  the  only  true  one  in  the    play. 

Afterwards  we  run  to  sheep-shearing, 
and  courtings,  and  ceremonies  religious, 
social  and  civil — some  way,  the  final  two- 
thirds  of  the  photoplay  convince  only  on 
two  counts :  remarkable  accuracy  and  opu- 
lence in  property,  costume  and  scene ;  and 
truly  wonderful  photography.  The  pro- 
gramme looks  like  the  New  York  telephone 
directory,  but  as  near  as  I  can  make  out. 
the  camera  man  was  Enrico  Yallejo.  He 
deserves  to  see  his  name  in  the  paper. 

Miss  Adda  Gleason  is  a  Ramona  of  win- 
someness  and  sympathy,  and  Miss  Lurline 
Lyons  is  remarkably  true  to  type  as  Senora 
Moreno.  Nigel  de  Brullier  is  equally  satis- 
factory as  Felipe  Moreno,  but  Monroe 
Salisbury  played  Alessandro  as  no  Indian 
who  ever  lived  outside  book  covers. 

In  this  monstrously  long  photoplay  Mr. 
Crisp  exhibited  all  his  old  master  Griffith's 
ability  to  make  a  cast  of  unknown,  and  we 
should  say  in  most  instances  comparatively 
inexperienced  people,  perform  like  veterans 
in  the  film  Grand  Army.  Crisp  was  an  apt 
student. 
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"1V4ACBETH"  is  great  because  William 
*■**■  Shakespeare  invested  il  with  all  the 
magnificence  of  his  opulent  imager)  ;  take 
aw.iv  the  language  of  "Macbeth,"  and  as 
a  story  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  series  oi 
murders  with  the  killer  slain  at  the  end. 
It  is  not  half  so  muni  a  story,  for  example, 
as  was  "The  Price  of  Power,"  in  which  a 
man's  greed  overrides  his  conscience,  makes 
him  a  wrecker  of  lives,  and  finally  sends 
his  own  life  crashing  down  with  the  others. 
To  film  "Macbeth,"  then,  called  for  some 
thing  more  than  two  greal  actors  to  plaj 
the  parts  of  Macbeth  and  his  lady;  it  de- 
manded a  director  who  could  add  some- 
thing to  the  story  and  produce  a  new  grip, 
an  original  suggestion  *>(  the  subtle  psychic 
forces  that  drove  Macbeth  onward  in  his 
crimes. 

The  Reliance  production,  with  Sir  Her- 
bert Tree  and  Constance  Collier  as  the 
stars,  is  simply  a  good,  straightforward  pic- 
turization  of  the  familiar  tale  of  the  Thane 
oi  Glamis.  One  hoped  much  of  the  witches. 
hoped  for  a  stronger  suggestion  of  the 
supernatural.  True,  Director  John  Emer- 
son's hags  are  plenty  ugly,  and  fade  away 
in  the  accepted  manner,  as  does  likewise 
Banquo's  ghost. 

But  all  these  things  are  familiar  tricks. 
Speaking  quite  seriously.  Director  Emer- 
son seems  tied  to  a  Tree.  In  a  film  which 
runs  nearlv  three  hours  one  has  a  right  to 
look  for  invention,  striking  effects,  tension 
and  mystery. 

The  one  great  moment  in  the  film,  when 
everybody  forgot  the  book,  was  where  Mac- 
beth and  his  wife  wait  in  their  room  for 
Duncan  to  go  to  sleep,  in  order  that  they 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  murder  him. 
Other  scenes  alternate — the  king's  prepara- 
tions for  retiring.  Macduff's  premonition  of 
evil — and  then  back  again  to  these  two 
tense,  staring  figures,  immobile  and  por- 
tentous. Let  the  king  pray,  let  Macduff 
ride  like  mad  for  Inverness,  here  is  tragedy. 
poised  and  ready  to  strike.  In  acting  and 
piecing  of  scenes  this  is  a  master  bit. 

But  there  are  details  that  annoy,  such  as 
the  huge  harp  with  strings  of  loose  rubber 
tubing,  or  some  such  material,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  a  scene  wherein  the  army  of 
Macduff,  besieging  Dunsinane,  apparently 
thinks  to  capture  the  fortress  by  gathering 
in  mass  formation  under  the  walls,  where 
they  will  be  handv  recipients  of  molten 
metal,  rocks,  and  such  other  missiles,  and 


trying  to  scare  the  defenders  out  by  wa 

Hags  on  the  end-,  ol   spears.      It   is  aboul 

tune  some  director  with  a  little  CUriosit)  in 
his   makeup,    took    a    k\a\    oil    to    [earn    h"w 

the   sieges   of   castles    were   actually    f\i 
ducted.     The  approved  method  was  to  sur 

round  them  and  starve  them  out.  but  that 
is  not   dramatic  of  course. 

I  o  return  to  tin-  main  theme,  the  picture 
fails   of   greatness   because   it    relied    upon 

stellar   acting,   and    alter   the    first    lew    epi 
sodes,  tin-,  acting  consisted,  oi\  the  part  of 

Sir    Herbert,  of  staring  and  wobbling. 
tlie  staring  eye   when   translated   into   black 
and   white,   becomes  extremely  monotonous. 
Miss     Collier     was    more    versatile    in     her 
moods.  ,m,|  her  sleepwalking  scene  was  de 

Cidedly  eerie.  Doubtless,  to  the  millions 
who  never  have  seen  Sothem  as  the  arch 
murderer,  and  some  actress  of  the  caliber 
of  the  late  Helen  Modjeska  as  his  tempt- 
ress, particularly  to  the  millions  who  never 
even  have  read  the  classic,  this  film  will  be 
a  revelation  of  thrills.  To  us  who  have 
been  reading  and  seeing  the  play  for  more 
years  than  we  care  to  admit,  it  brings  little 
of  interest.  Hut  for  one  thing  at  least, 
many  thanks — the  Reliance  folks  were  able 
to  find  material  for  their  captions  in  the 
lines  of  the  play  itself,  for  the  most  part, 
even  though  there  does  seem  to  be  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "weird." 

THE  PROGRAMMES 

AVERY    serious   thing   may   be   said 
about  the  regular  issues  of  the  man- 
ufacturers  during   the  past  month: 
it    has   been    a   month    which,    taken   as   a 
, whole,    would   not   have  made  one   intelli- 
gent convert  to  photodrama. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  it 
has  been  one  of  the  dullest,  flattest  periods 
in  the  history  of  film  plays — apart  from 
the  extraordinary  features  just  discussed. 
It  has  been  a  thirty-day  term  of  repetition, 
tawdry  romance,  common  crime,  hackneyed 
atonements  and  sugar-coated  endings.  No 
studio  bears  all  the  blame ;  each  one  has 
some  of  it. 

Photodrama  needs  intelligent  converts, 
and  any  period  that  does  not  make  them  is 
an  artistic  tragedy.  It  is  the  intelligent 
man  and  woman  who,  by  their  demands, 
will  raise  this  great  silent  voice  to  its  su- 
preme eloquence.  Things  happen  in  this 
world,  and  out  of  it.  by  virtue  of  causes. 
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An  art  rises  in  response  to  an  artistic  feel- 
ing in  its  vicinity ;  where  there  is  no  artistic 
feeling  expression  keeps  its  dead  level  of 
hopelessly  uninspired  mediocrity.  The  ar- 
tistic photoplay  is  a  kindler  of  emotion  and 
favorable  sentiment,  but  it  is  not  a  self- 
starter.  If  there  is  something  to  draw 
clever  people  to  the  silver-sheet  temples, 
the  clever  people  will  see  that  clever  plays 
are  not  neglected.  But  if  our  manufactur- 
ers continue  to  offer  yellow-back  adven- 
tures, servant's  romances  and  messenger- 
boy  thrills  what  clever  person  is  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  the  optic  playshop? 

Our  producers  won't  find  it  hard  to  bell- 
ring  an  audience  into  attending  a  "Civiliza- 
tion," or  "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  or  a 
"Macbeth,"  but  big  audiences  for  these  pic- 
tures is  not  the  crying  need  of  the  photo- 
play field-general.  We  must  have  good 
plays  in  our  programmes,  for  every  day  in 
the  year  it  is  the  programme  material  which 
diverts  the  nation.  The  great  multi-reel 
feature  comes  only  once  in  awhile. 

If  the  spurious  dramatic  coin  now  circu- 
lating is  standard,  something  is  wrong  with 
the  standard-setters.  If  this  stuff  is  right, 
we  are  a  nation  of  dubs,  bounders,  slackers, 
and  half-wits. 

"It's  easy  to  tear  down,"  you  say? 

Certainly.     Then  let's  build  up. 

We  need  intelligent  authorship  and  less 
demand  for  mere  quantity. 

Some  one  said,  recently:  "Photodrama 
burns  up  stories  faster  than  all  the  creative 
imaginations  of  the  world  can  make  them. 
Plot  falls  down  because  it  is  bleeding  to 
death.  The  authors  simply  can't  keep  go- 
ing as  long  as  the  motto  of  a  jaded  public 
is  'a  play  a  day.'  The  plays  have  got  to  be 
mediocre  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them." 

Here's  an  expression  diametrically  op- 
posed: "It  is  the  producing  manager  who 
cuts  the  soul  out  of  the  plays.  The  pro- 
ducing manager  has  no  belief  in  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  audience.  He  is  assured  that 
the  public  does  not  want  innovation,  bold- 
ness or  cleverness.  Above  all.  according  to 
his  gospel,  it  does  not  want  the  truth.  It 
wants  to  be  lulled  rather  than  stimulated  ; 
it  wants  the  smirk  of  a  sweetened  lie  in 
invariable  preference  to  the  roughlv  in- 
vigorating fist  of  honesty.  According  to 
the  manager,  the  public  wants  pretty  plays 
with  taffy  endings,  and  the  fellow  who  can 
grind  out  this  schedule  most  unfailingly  is 


the  little  white-haired  boy  among  authors.'* 
For  ourselves,  we  believe  neither  of  these 
statements.  That  is,  we  do  not  in  any  sen>c- 
believe  them  wholly.  We.  think  overpro- 
duction rras  used  up  a  lot  of  story-notions, 
and  we  know  that  managers  are  conven- 
tional and  ofttimes  timid,  yet — 

Our  best  producing  managers  are  men 
who  succeeded  because  they  were  different 
from  other  men.  Opulence  has  no  doubt 
dulled  the  fine  edge  of  their  daring,  but 
we  doubt  very  much  if  they  have  the  dread- 
ful opinion  of  the  American  public  which 
the  pessimists  prescribe  for  them. 

The  managerial  sin — and  this  goes  for 
pretty  nearly  every  one  of  them — is  over- 
faith  in  a  director's  ability  to  pick  and 
write,  and  in  underpaying  the  author.  Time 
was  when  the  director  was  czar — and  de- 
served to  be.  But  the  art-business  has 
broadened  and  widened  until  it  has  reached 
the  specialization  age.  No  longer  can  one 
manor  one  set  of  men  do  it  all.  Nowadays 
the  director  should  no  more  be  expected  to 
write  or  originate  his  plays  than  he  should 
be  expected  to  keep  the  books  or  draw  the 
payroll.  Big  authors  will  put  their  spiritual 
inventions  into  the  camera's  field  only  when 
the  material  return  is  proportional  to  the 
return  for  the  same  flow  of  originality'  be- 
tween covers  or  behind  footlights.  Gold 
can't  be  melted  into  genius,  but  genius  has 
learned  to  melt  itself  into  gold.  But  do 
not  forget  that  the  manager  is  victim  of  a 
svstem  which  makes  him  produce  more 
plays  than  he  can  possibly  issue  with  profit. 


A  MONG  the  very  few  pieces  of  the  past 
^"^  month  which  have  any  worth  at  all, 
Morosco's  "Pasquale"  sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb  on  a  pianist. 

It's  fairly  wonderful,  when  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  that  no  one  before  Mr.  George 
Beban  and  his  collaborator  dreamed  of  ap- 
plying the  war-problems  of  foreign  born 
American  citizens  to  purposes  of  dramatic 
plot. 

Here  we  have  a  perfectly  lifelike  Italian 
grocer  and  a  perfectly  lifelike  Italian 
banker,  both  moved  by  a  great  love  for  the 
fatherland — and  both  setting  the  match  to 
incipient  domestic  tragedies  by  their  de- 
partures. Had  Mr.  Beban  found  a  way 
out  of  his  five-fathom  suspense  other  than 
through  the  death  of  his  unwanted  people, 
"Pasquale"  would  have  been  a  complete 
(Continued  on  page  160) 
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AUTO  OR  AMAIION 
STUFF,    No    ONI 
NEEDS   TO   DOUBLE 
EOR     AM  I A     KING 


By 
race   Kin^sley 


ANITA  KING,  one  of  the  most  versa- 
tile girls  of  the  61ms  ! 

.More  and  more  the  photoplay 
demands  of  those  to  whom  it  delivers  regu- 
lar pay  envelopes  that  they  shall  risk  them- 
selves really,  cry  actual  tears,  laugh  life- 
likely,  do  pranks  naturally,  faint  without 
foozling,  preside  over  a  servanted  dinner  as 
one  to  the  manor  horn,  pour  tea  like  an 
English  Violet,  climb  the  same  side  of  a 
bronc  as  a  Montana  cowgirl  does,  perpetrate 
a  rarehit  without  strings,  fly  a  monoplane. 
simulate  the  saturated  state  of  Carry  when 
they  had  to  carry  Carry  to  the  ferry  and  the 
ferry  carried  Carry  to  the  Shore  because 
Carry  couldn't  carry  any  more  (which  sort 
of  simulation  without  stimulation  isn't  al- 
ways so  droll") .  sing  beside  babyboy  in  the 
dreamy  dusk,  loop  the  loop  in  a  roaring 
automobile,  and  be  prepared  for  action 
whether  one  is  asleep  with  fatigue  or  too 
fatigued  to  sleep. 

If  you  see  Miss  King  in  a  photo- 
play, racing  an  automobile,  or  nursing  a 
wounded  soldier,  or  editing  a  paper,  or 
managing  a  mothers'  meeting,  or  address- 
ing a  crowd  of  men.  or  sailing  a  boat,  or 
cooking  a  meal,  or  fighting  a  timber  wolf, 


or  running  an  airship,  or  teaching  school, 
there  will  he  nothing  "phoney"  or  faked 
about  it.  It  will  he  the  "sincere  stuff,"  as 
the  newspaper  men  say.  Miss  King  not 
only  can  hut  has  done  all  these  things 
"off-stage." 

How  would  you  expect  such  a  versatile 
young  lady  to  look?  Just  irritatingly  self- 
confident,  disagreeably  competent — a  shirt- 
waist-and-skirt  person  with  keen  eyes  and 
a  cold,  critical  manner  —  wouldn't  you? 
Instead  of  which,  the  young  woman  who 
met  me  at  the  door  of  her  Hollywood  bun- 
galow looked  as  delightfully  helpless,  as 
charmingly  useless  ((dad  in  a  foolishly 
ruffled  heliotrope  afternoon  gown)  as  any 
masculine  heart  could  desire.  Her  voice 
has  a  slow,  drawling  note,  and  there's  a 
softly  humorous  little  glint  in  her  eyes  if 
you  say  anything  that  amuses  her. 

When  she  had  made  some  lemonade, 
some  very  good  lemonade.  I  was  entirely 
convinced  of  her  feminiheness.  No  man 
ever  makes  lemonade. 

She  explained  she  was  resting  after  the 
strenuousness  of  her  last  picture  in  which 
she  is  being  .starred  by  the  I.asky  Company 
with  Victor  Moore. 
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Tired?  Not  at  all, 
despite  the  evidence; 
but  ready  for  a  race 
or  a  little  jaunt  to 
'Frisco. 


nothing  to 


"Can  you  shoot  a  gun?''  I  demanded. 
"Well,  yes.  l*ve  fooled  'round  with  a  gun  a  little." 
"Run  an  airship?" 

"Why.    I've  done  it  once  or  twice 
speak,  of — just   happened — ." 
"Have  you  ever  written?" 
"Oh,  I  was  women's  club  editor  of  a  Min- 
neapolis paper  once.     But  pray  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  my  career  as  an  actress?"' 
Now   Miss  King  is  a  very  good  screen 
actress  indeed.     So  she  naturally  wished 
to  talk  about  her  work.    However,  a  ver- 
satile person,  who  can  do  anything  from 
running  an  airship   to  running  an  incu- 
bator, who  can  draw  pictures  as  well  as 
act  in  them,  who  is  a  milliner  as  well 
as  a  mummer — isn't   that  a  sure-enough 
alliteration?  —  is    too    interesting    to    be 
allowed  to  escape  without  explaining. 
About  the  gun.      It  was  Carey  King. 
her  husband,  now  dead,  who  told  me  of 
that.  A  few  years  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strife  in  Mexico,  she  was  living 
on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City.     Some 
Mexican  soldiers  stopped  at  her  house  one 
day  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.     Her 
Mexican  maid  served  them.     One  of  them  recog- 
nized  the  girl   as  a   friend  of   the  rival   faction, 
and  started  to   seize  her.      Miss   King  heard  the 
girl's  screams,  and  rushed  to  help  her.     There  were 
no   men  of   the   family   on  the  place — and  Anita 
King  got  a  bullet  through  her  arm.     The  soldiers 
finally  seized  and  shot  the  Mexican  girl,  but  not 
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until  Miss  King  had  made  a  valiant  battle 
and  risked  her  own  life!  Some  spark  of 
manhood  must  have  remained  in  the  Mex 
ican  leader,  for  he  called  his  nun  away, 
and  left  the  brave  girl  alone.  She  man- 
aged to  l>iiul  up  the  wounded  arm,  but 
fainted  before  the  family  came  home. 

And  1  think  the  bravest  thing  1  ever 
knew  a  girl  to  do — since  the  feat  called 
for  no  mere  spurt  of  spirit  but  for  steady 
courage,  a  dauntless  will — was  the  tl 

did  last  summer — driving  across  the 
country  alone  in  an  automobile.  Accosted 
bj  Indians  in  Nevada,  by  tramps  in  the 
snowsheds  of  the  Rockies,  single-handed 
destroying  a  timber-wolf  which  attacked 
her  on  the  edge  of  the  big  American  desert, 
and  most  of  all  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
desert  heat,  of  strange  roads,  of  the  storms 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  dangers  of  the 
mountains. 

"About  writing,  now?"  one  asks. 

"Oh,  1  have  the  news  sense,"  said  Miss 
King.  "I'm  sure  of  that.  And  I  love 
general  assignments.  Hut  when  the 
women's  clubs  began  to  tight,  and  my  news- 
paper put  me  on  that.  1  simply  couldn't 
ised  to  the  temperature.  No.  I'd  rather 
run  my  car  off  the  edge  of  a  precipice" — 
a  "feature"  actually  accomplished  by  her  in 
her  late  picture  for  the  Lasky  Company — 
"than    to    try    to    report    a    meeting    of    a 


women's  club  where  die  women  are  quar- 
reling." 

"Well,  how  about  school  teaching?" 
"No    money,    mj    dear.      And    while    I 
loved  the  children,  there's  something  about 
Friday  afternoon  piece-speaking  thai 

on  m\  nerves.  Besides,  there  are  moments 
w  hen  nothing  does  Johnny  any  good  ex<  ept 
spanking,  and  confidentially  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  ^>i  a  lug  husky  woman  like 
myself  picking  on  an  infant.  I  leavi 
for   someone   else." 

"And  driving  an  air-ship  ?" 

"Glorious I  Glorious!  But  if  you  will 
look  about  you.  you  will  notice  a  terrible 
dearth  of  air-ship  lines.  It  seems  not  at  all 
like  a  steady  occupation,  and  a  steady  occu- 
pation  1  must  have." 

'The  latest  accomplishment  of  Miss  King. 
and  the  one  showing  an  entirely  differenl 
angle  of  her  nature,  is  the  formulating  of 
a  plan  for  the  protection  of  girls  who 
have  dreams  of  becoming  motion  picture 
actresses.  This  she  accomplished  in  con- 
sultation with  Judge  Thomas  White,  of 
the  "Women's  Court,  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Police  Chief  Snively,  and  in  furtherance 
of  the  plan  Miss  King  has  been  appointed 
a  City  Mother,  and  each  motion  picture 
plant  will  also  have  its  woman  officer,  who 
will  look  into  the  qualifications,  the  lives 
and  actions  of  all  girls  applying  for  work. 


Once  Upon  a  Time 

■"THERE  were  no  moving  pictures  then, 
•*■  Commotion  tales  of  love  and  sin  : 

Xo  Keystone  capers  nor  film  newspapers 
To  lure  us  from  the  traffic's  din. 


There  were  no  boards  of  censors  then 
To  tell  us  what  was  wrong  and  what  was 
right ; 
To  muffle  kisses  or  stay  the  hisses 
When  the  erstwhile  villain,  just  before  the 
last   act,    stepped   in   front   of   the   Peruna 
ad.  on  the  curtain  and,  in  the  voice  of  a 
sympathetic  undertaker,  announced:     "On 
behalf  of  the  management  and  the  entire 
company.    I   thank  you.   and  remem-bah — 
East  Lynne,  tomorrow  night." 

Ai..  Cohn. 
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The  Bugle  Call 
According  to  Law 
The  Shadow  of  Doubt 
Nearly  a  King 
The  Comeback 
Around  the  Corner 
Vultures   of  Society 
The  Kiss  of  Hate 
Bucking  Soeiety 
The  Beggar  of  Cawnpore 
Little  Meena's  Romance 
By  Stork  Delivery 
The  Red  Widow 
A  Wife's  Sacrifice 
The  Foundling 
Susan  Rocks  the  Boat 
The  Bugle  Call 
A  Half  Million  Bribe 
The  Matchmakers 
For  the  Love  of  Mike  and  Rosie 
Susie  the  Sleuth 
The  Two-Edged  Sword 
The  Vital  Question 
The  Adventures  of  Kathleen 
April 

The  Little  Beggar  of  Shepherd  Row 
Feathertop 
Race  Memories 
Alas  and  Alack 
A  Lucky  Blowout 
A  Maid  and  a  Man 
Rags  and  the  Girl 


Playmate 

On  the  Minute 

The  Newlywed's  Mixup 

The  Precious  Packet 

Sign  of  the  Times 

Parting  of  the  Ways 

Mysteries  of  Uyra 

The  Closed  Road 

Molly  Make  Believe 

The  Lonesome  House 

The  Snow  Bird 

The  Hero  of  Submarine  D-2 

The  Strange  Cas>-  of  Mary  Page 

A  Modern    Thelma 

Lying  Lips 

Blazing  Love 

The  Moment  Before 

The  Love  Mask 

The  Feature    of    Life 

The  Sins  of  Hen 

The  Stepping   Stone 

My  Ladv's  Slipper 

The  Eternal  Grind 

A  Day  That  Is  Dead 

A  Double  Exposure 

A  Fatal  Dumping 

Affinities 

A  Flight  for  a  Fortune 

A  Fool  and  His  Money 

Some  Speeders 

A  Girl  and  Two  Boys 

A  Happy  Pair 

A  Good  Business  Deal 

A  Man  and  His  Mate 

The  Single  Act 

The  Reward 

The  Rivals 

Persistence  Wins 

One  to  Three 

A  Man  and  His  Mate 

Race  Memories 

An  American  Citizen 

The  Better  Way 

A  Matter  of  Seconds 

The  Black  Hand 

Caught 

An  Inside  Tip 

A  Peach  and  a  Pair 

A  Ride  for  a  Bride 

As  It  Happened 

At  the  Hour  of  Eleven 

The  Buried  Treasure 

The  Butterfly 

Butting  In 

By  a  Strange  Road 

A  Close  Shave 

Br  Whose  Hand  ? 

At  12  o'clock 

A  Wild  Ride 

A  'Woman's  Mistake 

Bv  Fair  Means  or  Foul 

The  Card  of  Mystery 

A  Case  of  Bean? 

Capturing  the  Cook 

Tats 


(List  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


HERE      ARE       TIHE     JUNE      WINNERS 


CONTEST    NO.    5. 

First    Prize,    $tO.OO,    Mrs.    R.    E.    Gann,    S12 

Locust   St.,  Chillioothe,  Mo. 
Second   rrize,   $.".0O.   Mrs.   Vida   L.   Hannaford. 

!><)    Kill  land    St.,   Lynn,   Mass. 
Third   Trize,  $!?.00,  Earl  Smith,   Cullison,  Kan. 
Fourth  Trize.  $2.00,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hinkson,  R.  F. 

I).  No.   !>,   C'ynthiana,  Ky. 
Ten  $1.00   Prizes   to  the  Following:: 

H.  S.  Dollard.  Sumter,  S.  C. :  O.  C.  Fletcher, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  San  Diego.  Cal.:  Mrs.  James  H. 
Gaynor,  415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City: 
Miss  Florence  Herman.  1  !>  7  Castle  St.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.:  Ethel  Neide.  543  N.  Fourth  St..  Men, phis. 
TVnn.;    F.    Byron    Neale.     Ill    Lake    St..    Coopers- 


low  11.  N.  V.;  Miss  Henrietta  M.  Dangerfield. 
204  Auburn  St..  Grass  Valley.  Cal.:  Miss  Leona 
Ketchum.  1  S  S  E.  12th  St..  Portland.  Ore.:  Miss 
Elsie  Erdman.  29  Romaine  Ave..  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.:  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Payan,  143  Girouard  St., 
St.    Hyacinthe.    Quebec.    Can. 

THE  CORRECT  JUNE  TITLES 

'Bad    Man    Mason." 

'For  King   and   Country." 

3.  "The   Man   with   the   Hoe" 

4.  "A   Lodging   for  the   Night." 

5.  "Hands    Invisible." 
<>.    "Dot    on    the    Dayline    Boat." 

•The   Fifth   Commandment." 
'Her   Choice." 
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FOURTEEN    CASH     PRIZES 

COB  tii.'  correct  or  astral  correct  answers  to  tneae  pictures,    The  award  without  anj 

1/  whatever    i"    them,      This    Is   the  eeventn  ol  ■  scries  « •  r  novel  feature  contc  i     tu  Intel  rneflt 

our  readers  ai  absolutely  do  cost  to  them     the  Photopi  h  Uaqauni  way.   The  awards  are  »n  for  tola 
month's  conte  i 


THE    PRIZES 

1st  Prize,   $10.00. 

2nd  Prize,   $5.00. 

3rd  Prize,   $3.00. 

4th  Prize.   $2.00. 

Ten  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 
Each  scene  represents  the 
name  of  a  popular  photoplay 
which  will  be  found  in  the  list 
on  the  opposite  page  and  the 
page  following.  These  illustra- 
tions are  not  of  scenes  from  the 
plays,  but  are  of  the  titles.  In 
the  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  senders 
of   the  answers  involved. 


r^iT-^/^-H r«n  c  Write  plainly  below  each  picture  the  title  which  you  think  it  best  represents. 

L/1I  C;(_llOI  lo  Place  your  own  name  and  complete  address  on  the  margin  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  Cut  the  leaf  out  and  mail  it  to  -Title  Contest,"  Photoit.av  Magazine, 
350  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  Or  you  may  send  in  your  answers  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures.  We  have  eliminated  from  this 
contest  all  red  tape  and  expense  to  you.  so  please  do  not  ask  us  questions.  All  answers  must  be  mailed 
ln>fore  August  first.  Awards  for  this  list  will  be  published  in  Photoplay  Magazine.  Look  for  this 
contest  each  month. 
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PHOTOPLAY  TITLE  CONTEST 

(See  preceding  page  for  explanation.) 

LIST  OF  TITLES  CONTINUED  FROM  SECOND  PAGE  PRECEDING 


Caught  By  a  Thread 

The  Winner  Wins 

A  Woman  Went  Forth 

The  Western  Way 

What  Monty  Will  Do 

When  Fate  Spins 

The  Widow  and  the  Twins 

The  Victor 

The  Weaker  Brother 

A  Stranger  in  Camp 

Sweedie  Learns  to  Ride 

Sunshine  and  Showers 

A  Study  in  Tramps 

The  Test 

Thanks  for  the  Lobster 

That  Terrible  Kid 

She  Was  a  Peach 

No  Quarter 

The  Chief's  Goat 

The  Chicken  Inspector 

The  Cherry  Pickers 

Caught  With  the  Goods 

A  Race  for  a  Life 

It's  an  111  Wind 

"C  D" 

The  Choice 

A  Close  Call 

Clothes  Count 

The  Combination 

Three  Comrades 

The  Conquest  of  Man 

The  Drudge 

Eagle's  Nest 

Eleven  to  One 

The  Elder  Brother 

Etta  of  the  Footlights 

Every  Man's  Money 

Everything  Against  Him 

An  Expensive  Visit 

The  Face  in  the  Crowd 

The  False  and  the  True 

The  False  Shadow 

Farewell  to  Thee 

Fashion  and  the  Simple  Life 

Fifty-fifty 

The  Running  Fight 

The  Woman  in  Black 

You  Never  Can  Tell 

The  Upper  Hand 

Their  Interest  in  Common 

They  Looked  Alike 

Through  the  Eyes  of  Love 

Too  Late 

The  Tramp's  Dog 

Two  and  Two 

The  Speeder's  Revenge 

Shadows 

She  Made  Herself  Beautiful 

She  Winked 

The  Open  Door 

Tiny   Hands 

Two  Little  Vagabonds 

An    Unluckv    Suitor 

The    Usual    Way 

The    Valley    of    the    Moon 

The    Way    Back 

The    Way    of    a    Woman's    Heart 

What    Might    Have    Been 

When    Her    Idol    Fell 

When    My    Lady    Smiles 

When    Rubin    Came    to    Town 

When    We     Were     Twenty-one 

Where    Hapiness    Dwells 

Which    Shall    It    Be? 

The    Wolf-Man 

The    Woman    Who    Dared 

A   Chase    by    Moonlight 

The    Accomplice 

Across   the   Great   Divide 

The    Wood    Nymph 

Dizzy   Heights   and    Daring   Hearts 

The    Death    Lot 

Lydia    Gilmore 

Madame    Butterfly 

The    Rack 

Judge    Not 

I'll,-    Other    Side    of    the    Door 

The    Unknown 

The    Labyrinth 

How    Molly    Made    Good 

The    Great    Pearl    Tangle 

A    Dignified    Family 

An     Eavesdropper 

US 


Affinities 

After   the    Storm 

A    Game    of    Love 

A    Girl    and    Two    Buys 

The   Agony   of   Fear 

A    Healthy    Neighborhood 

A    Maid    and    a    Man 

Man    and    His    Money 

A    Man's    Way 

A    Message    through    Flames 

A    Midas   of    the    Desert 

A    Misplaced    Foot 

A    Mixup    in    Males 

And    He    Never    Knew 

An    Honest    Young    Man 

An    Idyll    of   the    Hills 

An    Image    of    the    Past 

An    Independent    Woman 

A    Girl    Who    Dared 

A    Happy    Pair 

A    Night's    Adventure 

An    Unlucky   Suitor 

A    Peach    and    a    Pair 

A    One    Night    Stand 

A    Question    of    Courage 

Little    Women 

A    Rural    Romance 

A    Shriek    in    the    Night 

As    It    Happened 

At    the    Edge    of    Things 

At    the    Hour    of    Eleven 

At  the   End   of  a   Perfect   Day 

Autumn    Love 

A    Will    and    a    Way 

Before    and    After 

Big   Brother    Bill 

Brass   Buttons 

The    Brave    Deserve    the    Fair 

Caught   in    the    Act 

A    Chasm 

The    Child    of    the    Desert 

The    Clause    of    Greed 

Coincidence 

Dad    and    the    Girls 

The    Children   of   the   Forest 

Comrades 

Courage 

A    Day    on    the    Force 

A    Deed    of    Daring 

The    Desert    Sting 

Destiny's    Night 

The    Elder    Brother 

An     Equal     Chance 

The    Escort 

The    Eternal    Feminine 

The    Family    Divided 

From    the    Shadows 

From    the    Flames 

Gentleman    of    Nerves 

The    Good    Old    Summertime 

The    Great    Game 

Her    Choice 

Courage    and    the    Man 

The    Cross    in    the    Desert 

Her    Easter    Hat 

Her    Return 

Brother    Officers 

The    Hired    Girl 

His    First    Performance 

His    Last    Deal 

The    Idlers 

In    a    Difficult    Position 

In    Fear    of    His    Past 

His    Last    Trick 

His    Sister's    Kiddies 

The    House    Maid 

The    Influence    of    a    Child 

In    the    Heart    of    the    Hi'is 

In    the    Midst    of    the    Wilds 

in    the   Open 

In    the    Valley 

It    Was    Like    This 

Into    the    Dark 

.lust    Kids 

The    Leading   Lady 

Lest    We   Forget 

The    Proof 

Producing   a    Nation's    Pride 

The    Pipe    Dream 

A    Pious   Undertaking 

Other   Man's   Wife 

Cither   People's    Business 


Peanuts   and    Bullets 
A    pair   of   Prodigals 
$1,000     Reward 
'  ifficer    Henderson 
O'Flanagan's    Luck 
Nearly    a    Bride 

Mrs.    Randolph's  New  Secretarv 
A    Modern   Othello 
Modern    Enoch    Arden 
The    Merchant    of    Venice 
Matty's   Decision 
Tlie   Magic  Note 
Lost    in    Mid-Ocean 
The    Lost    Diamond 
The    Lilliputian's    Courtship 
Just    Jim 
The    Jilt 
In    Tune 

In    the    Vale    of    Sorrow 
In    the    Hour   of    Temptation 
In    Old    Mexico 
In    a    Difficult    Position 
A   Hot   Finish 
Her   Three    Mothers 
High   Spots   on    Broadway 
Tlie    Greyhound 
God   Is  Love 
The    Happier    Man 
The    Double    Shadow 
Cousin    Billv 
The    Circular    Path 
Broncho    Billy   and    the    Land 
Cartoons    in    the    Seminarv 
The    Call    of   Motherhood 
Business   Rivals 
Awakening   of   Donna   Isolla 
A   Skin  Game 

An   Eleventh    Hour   Performance 
A    Duel    at    Dawn 
A    Circus    Romance 
The    Red   Virgin 
The   Rajah's   Sacrifice 
Queering   Cupid 
The  Pride  of  Jemico 
The   Pitfall 
Peggy   Lynn   Burglar 
A    Paradise   Lost 
The   Other   Train 
On    the   Job 
Old    Mother   Grey 
Naughty    Henrietta 
The    Murdoch    Trial 
Me    an'    Bill 

The   Man  Who   Did   Not  Die 
A    Message   from    Mars 
The    Man    Trail 
Love's   Railroad 
In   the  Nick   of  Time 
Hunting   a    Husband 
Probation 
Queen    of    Hearts 
The    Real    Imposter 
Pearls    of    the    Baltic 
The    Parasite 
The    Outlaw's    Revenge 
i  Hi!    Summer's  Sequel 
Oh.   Baby! 
The    Octopus 
The    Mystic    Ball 
Mismated 
Mary     Magdalene 
Love  on   an   Empty  Stomach 
The    Little    Engineer 
Kronstadt 
J  us  lice    or   Love 
lzzy's    Night    Out 
In    the    Ranks 
Her    Answer 
Gypsy    Love 
Going    to    the    Dogs 
Frontier    Mother 
Eyes    That    See    Not 
Du    Barry 
Dirty    Face    Dan 
\   Cute   Little    Bear 
Cohen's  Luck 
Caught    in    a    Flue 
Bobby's   Medal 
P.  n    Hon 
Applied    Romance 
A    Matter   of   Seconds 
A   Fortune  in   rants 


^Answers 


rlll:.   Questions  and   Answers   Department 
is    open    to    any    reader    of    Photoplay 
Magazine  whether  <•  subscriber  or  not.    It  is 

a  pleasure  to  answer  inquiries  and  we  only  ask 
that  questions  regarding  religion,  scenario 
writing  and  studio  employment  be  omitted. 
The  writer's  name,  street  and  city  address 
must  be  sianed  and  communications  to  other 

departments       written       on       separate       pages. 

Enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope,  if  an 
immediate  reply  is  desired.  Address.  Ques- 
tions and  Answers,  Photoplay  Magazine, 
Chicago. 


M.     E.     V..     Atlantic     City. — "The     Golden 

Chance,"  was  SO  entitled  because  of  the  turn  of 
fate  which  liberated  Mary  Ihnby  (Cleo  KidgeU  I 
from  her  dissolute  husband  and  gave  her  the  op- 
portunity to  live  the  \'\\c  tor  which  she  was  fitted. 
W'ally  Reid  apparently  was  the  golden  chance  and 
she  grabbed  hint  in  a  manner,  subtle,  perhaps,  but 
nevertheless  sure. 


I".  R.,  Kimball,  S.  Dak.,  and  G.  E.  M.,  Bala- 
ton, Minx. — Her  name  since  her  marriage  is  Lot- 
tie Pickford  Rupp.  Annette  Kellerman,  of  course, 
played  the  title  role  in  "Neptune's  Daughter,' 
but  her  sister.  Angela,  was  Katherine  Lee; 
Neptune  was  William  Welsh  and  King  William 
was  William  E.  Shay.  It  was  a  Universal  seven 
reeler.  Irene  Hunt  and  George  Walsh  were  the 
principal  players  in  Reliance's  "The  Celestial 
Code."  In  "The  Quest,"  by  Selig.  Ann  Drew 
was  the  girl  ;  in  "The  Quest."  by  American, 
Margarita   Fischer  was  the  center  of  interest. 


B.  1...  Hamilton.  Ont.,  and  L.  R.,  East  Hunt- 
ington. W.  \'.\. — David  King  in  "The  Found- 
ling." with  Mary  Pickford,  was  Edward  Martin- 
dell.  Francis  X.  Bushman  is  married  to  a  non- 
professional. "Why  were  the  captions  in  'The 
Serpent'  written  in  poetry?"  Why,  indeed!  The 
film  Muse  winged  its  wav  across  that  screen  on 
very  wobbly  planes.  The  soldiers  in  the  battle 
scenes  were  from  the  Xew  York  guard,  the  guns 
being  those  of  the  2d  N.  Y.  F.  A.  Addresses: 
James  Morrison  and  Earle  Williams,  Eastern 
Yitagraph  studio ;  Edward  Earle  and  Kempton 
Greene,   Edison   studio. 


E.  C,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. — Mollie  Wood, 
opposite  Dustin  Farnum,  in  "The  Virginian." 
(Lasky)  was  Winifred  Kingston.  Billy  Elmer 
was  frampas ;  Anita  King,  Mrs.  Ogdcn ;  Mon- 
roe Salisbury,  Mr.  Ogden  ;  H.  B.  Carpenter, 
Spanish  Ed.  and  Dick  LaReno  was  Balaam. 
Keith,  in  "Rags,"  was  Marshall  Neilan ;  the 
Earl  of  Bassett  in  "Gretna  Green,"  was  Wil- 
muth  Merkyl.  Lois  Meredith  and  Owen  Moore 
took  the  leads  in  "Help  Wanted,"  as  the  little 
stenographer  and  the  son  of  her  employer,  who 
was  Hobart  Bosworth  ;  the  other  stenographer 
was  Myrtle  Stedman  and  Helen  Wolcott  was 
Owen    Moore's   sister. 


F.    P.,    Hamilton,    Ont. — In    the    Thanhouser 

film,  "In  Baby's  Garden,"  Helen  Badgley  was  the 
youthful  disturber  who  planted  her  uncle's  uncut 
diamonds  in  her  garden  to  raise  a  "tarrara." 
Thomas  A.  Curran  was  the  man-from-the-colo- 
nies  who  became  the  diamond  seedsman  to  Her 
Majesty,  the   Kidlet. 


E.  L.,  Portland,  Okl. — Wheeler  Oakman,  hero 
of  "The  Xe'er  Do  Well."  and  the  juvenile  lead  of 
"The  Spoilers,"  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
February  21,  1890.  He  played  for  a  time  on  the 
stage,  going  from  the  footlights  to  the  Selig 
Studios  where  he  continues.  He  has  been  seen 
in  a  great  many  of  their  shorter  films  and  in 
"The  Rosary."  and  "The  Carpet  from  Bagdad," 
as  well  as  the  two  mentioned.  Brown  hair,  blue 
eyes,  six  feet  tall,  weight  160.  His  wife  is 
Gertrude  Rvan. 


L.  C,  Oklahoma  City. — It  is  indeed  the  same 
W'ally  Reid  who  played  the  part  of  Don  Jose 
opposite  Farrar  in  the  I.asky  "Carmen,"  and  the 
part  of  the  blacksmith  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." He  also  has  the  lead  in  "The  Golden 
Chance,"  and  "To  Have  and  to  Hold."  Ad  lress 
Geraldine  Farrar  and  Marjorie  Daw  at  the  Lasky 
office  in  Hollywood  and  Cleo  Madison  at  Uni- 
versal City. 


H.  A.  W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. — Dustin  Farnum  is 
with  the  Morosco  studio  in  Los  Angeles,  a  recent 
film  being  "The  Call  of  the  Cumberlands."  in 
which  he  and  Winifred  Kingston  take  the.  leads. 


J.  Z.,  East  Downington,  Pa. — The  exteriors 
of  "The  Eternal  City,"  Pauline  Frederick's  first 
film  appearance,  were  taken  in  Rome,  though  the 
interiors  were  from  the  Famous  Players'  studios. 
The  cast  is  entirely  too  long  to  print  in  full  as 
there  are  nearly  three  dozen  players  mentioned, 
but  Miss  Frederick  was  Donna  Roma ;  Thomas 
Holding,  David  Rossi  (David  Leone)  ;  Frank 
Losee,  Baron  Bonelli ;  Fuller  Mellish,  Pope  Pius 
XI;  and  Kittens  Richert  and  Arthur  Oppen- 
heim  were  Little  Roma  and  Little  David.  Pearl 
White  was  born  in  Missouri  but  you  will  have 
to  do  your  own  guessin^  as  to  her  age,  and  we 
advise  you  to  guess  right,  if  you  guess  at  all,  as 
she  has  red  hair.  Address  Norma  and  Constance 
Talmadge  at  the  Fine  Arts  studio. 
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J.  H.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  YV. — Many  thanks  for  the 
clippings  from  Australian  papers.  Yes,  indeed, 
pictures  are  the  one  standard  subject  of  interest 
the  world  over,  and  the  same  plays  are  shown 
throughout  all  the  English  speaking  countries. 
Write  US  again,  even  though  it  is  a  long  time  be- 
tween your  letter  and  the  arrival  of  the  magazine 
containing  the  answers. 


M.  B.  W.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Lubin's  "Valley  of 
Lost  Hope,"  was  produced  by  Romaine  Fielding 
and  he  and  Mildred  Gregory  played  the  leading 
roles.  Fielding  also  produced  "The  Eagle's  Xest," 
and  "The  Desert  Honeymoon." 


J.  C,  Wayne,  Pa.,  E.  B.,  Chicago  and  L.  F.  B., 
Oklahoma  City. — Lasky's  production  of  "The 
Arab,"  was  filmed  at  the  Hollywood  studio  and 
nearby  points.  Yes,  Theda  Bara  has  played  a 
"good"  role,  as  she  was  one  of  the  sisters  in 
"The  Two  Orphans"  (Fox).  House  Peters  is 
married.  Florence  Reed  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  Pathe ;  Fay  Tincher  at  the  Fine  Arts 
studio. 


P.  A.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Blanche  Ring 
appeared  in  only  one  film  for  Morosco,  "The 
Yankee  Girl,"  Forrest  Stanley  playing  the  part  of 
the  young  American.  Bessie  Barriscale  was  seen 
in  "The  Green  Swamp,"  "The  Reward,"  "The 
Devil,"  and  "The  Cup  of  Life,"  besides  the  plays 
you  mention. 


W.  O.  K.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — A  "slap-stick 
comedy"  is  one  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
rough  and  tumble  work  and  horseplay.  They  are 
usually  without  much  plot  of  any  sort  and  derive 
their  interest  from  the  rapid  succession  of  events 
and  the  mishaps  that  befall  the  characters  rather 
than  from  the  story.  A  "free-lance  writer"  is 
one  who  is  not  under  contract  with  any  company, 
writing  as  he  sees  fit  and  submitting  his  manu- 
scripts to  whomsoever  he  wishes. 


A.  C.  P.,  New  York  City. — May  Emory  is  the 
girl  who  ensnares  father  and  son  in  "His  Father's 
Footsteps,"  the  infatuated  father  being  Ford  Ster- 
ling and  the  son  Bob  Vernon.  May  Emory  is 
also  the  girl  in  "Perils  of  the  Park,"  another 
Keystone.  Your  description  of  the  other  play  does 
not  serve  to  identify  it  and  we  shall  have  to  pass 
it  up. 


C.  N.  B.,  Washington. — "Why  doesn't  Vita- 
graph  let  Anita  Stewart  play  opposite  James  Mor- 
rison ?  He  would  make  a  much  better  'team- 
mate' than  Earle  Williams."  Perhaps  they  will 
some  time.  James  Morrison  was  born  in  Mat- 
toon,  111.,  in  1888.  Essanay  has  not  stated  the 
name  of  the  fat  boy  in  "A  Night  at  the  Show." 
but  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  give  you  the  in- 
formation later  on.  Julia  Dean  has  played  with 
Ince  and  also  with  LJniversal  since  she  began  pic- 
ture work.  So  far  as  we  know  neither  Nora 
Bayes  nor  Nazimova  has  been  filmed. 


H.  C.  B.,  Tyrone,  Pa. — John  Hines  was  the 
funny  reporter  in  "The  Club,"  a  World  film,  star- 
ring Martha  Hedman.  He  played  juvenile  roles 
in  "Sherlock  Holmes"  and  "Too  Much  Johnson." 
both  revivals  of  William  Gillett  plays,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1910  at  New  York  City.  Pauline  Frederick 
has  dark  brown  hair.  Owen  Moore  is  with  Trian- 
gle at  present  playing  in  the  Fast,  and  will  soon 
be  seen  opposite  Dorothy  Gish  in  other  Fine  Arts 
films.  Robert  Warwick  is  with  the  World  anil 
his  last  film  so  far  is  "The  Fruits  of  Desire." 
Dorothy  Green  was  the  girl  in  "Women  and 
Wine,"  with  William  Elliot,  and  she  recently 
came  upon  the  screen  again  as  the  vamp  in  "A 
Parisian  Romance."  We  do  not  know  of  such  a 
company  as  you  mention. 


L.  M.  C,  Colorado  Springs. — Xo,  Marguerite 
Clark  has  never  been  married.  Her  stage  debut 
was  made  in  Baltimore  in  1899  and  her  first 
screen  appearance  was  in  Famous  Players' 
"Wildflower."  released  October  15.  1914.  George 
Beban  played  the  lead  in  "An  Alien.''  (adapted 
from  his  stage  success,  "The  Sign  of  the  Rose";. 
"The  Italian,"  with  Clara  Williams,  and  "The 
Pawn  of  Fate";  the  last  a  World,  the  other  two 
by   Ince. 


R.  B.,  Tuxedo  Park.  X.  Y.,  and  J.  S.,  Winni- 
peg.— Winifred  Kingston  played  opposite  Dustin 
Farmtm  in  the  film  version  of  "The  Squaw  Man." 
Cleo  Madison  has  never  occupied  the  co\er  of 
Photoplay,  although  there  was  an  interesting 
interview  with  her,  entitled  "Cleo,  the  Crafts- 
woman,"  in  the  January  issue.'  Anna  Shaefer  is 
with    Yitagraph    in    Hollywood. 


M.  B..  Nashville,  writes:  "I  had  heard  so 
much  about  'The  Birth  of  a  Xation'  that  I  was 
rather  afraid  I  should  be  disappointed,  but  indeed 
I  was  not.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  play  I 
ever  have  seen.  I  cried  over  it  like  a  baby,  and 
just  imagine — it  really  happened!  My  father 
came  from  the  place  where  the  Ku-Klux-Klan 
originated  and  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  talk- 
about  it  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Walthall  played  his 
role  just  as  though  he  were  living  it,  and  Mae 
Marsh  and  Lillian  Gish  were  so  real  in  their 
acting." 


M.  P.,  Idaho  Falls.  Ida. — We  shall  give  you  a 
Creighton  Hale  interview  in  a  coming  issue,  and 
trust  it  will  prove  as  interesting  as  his  work  is 
in  the  various  Pathe  films.  He  will  continue  to 
be  seen  in  films  with  Pearl  White  on  the  Pathe 
programme. 


V.  B.,  Marlinton,  W.  Va. — Both  Anita  Stewart 
and  Earle  Williams  are  unmarried  :  just  as  you 
hoped.  Mrs.  Mary  Maurice  pronounces  her  name 
as  though  spelled  "Mu-reese,"  the  accent  being  on 
the  last  syllable. 


O.     D..    Dennison.    Tex. — Arthur    Hoops    and 
Ruby  Hoffman   played   the  leads  in  "The  Danger 

Signal,"  a  Kleine-Edison  film.  Ford  Sterling  is 
playing  and  directing  with  the  Keystone-Triangle 
forces. 


G.  C,  Wendell.  Ia.- — Hazel  Dawn,  whom 
may  address  at  Famous  Players'  New  York  i 
was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah.  March  23.  ]S°1.  She 
played  numerous  prominent  roles  before  renounc- 
ing the  stage  for  the  screen,  notably  in  "The  Dol- 
lar Princess,"  "The  Little  Cafe."  and  "The  Debu- 
tante." She  created  the  role  of  Claudia  in  "The 
Pink  Lady."  Miss  Ethel  Fleming  was  playing 
with  the  Balboa  company  at  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage to  William  Courtleigh,  Jr.  Mr.  Courtleigh 
was  seen  recently  in  "Out  of  the  Drifts,"  with 
Marguerite  Clark  ;  one  of  Hazel  Dawn's  latest  is 
"The  Saleslady,"  with  Irving  Cummings. 


E.  M..  Savannah. — Famous  Players  have  not 
cast  Owen  Moore  "opposite"  Mary  Piekford  re- 
cently, mainly  because  he  is  playing  with  another 
company.  However,  the  Famous  Players'  policy 
apparently  has  always  been  to  keep  their  stirs 
distinct  in  the  public  mind  and  not  to  pair  them 
with  an  "opposite,"  which  perhaps  explains  the 
reason  for  so  few  Pickford-Moore,  Pickford- 
Kirkwood.  Pickford-Lockwood  films,  the  rest  oi 
the  plays  featuring  Miss  Piekford  having  ditier- 
ent  le;ids.  Il  has  been  just  as  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  Marguerite  Clark,  for.  with  the  exception 
of  the  Clark-Lockwood  films.  Miss  Clark  has  had 
a  different  "opposite"  in  practically  all  of  her 
plays.  Proper  easting,  too.  requires  radical 
changes  in  many  instances. 
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Cwrjght  USA  1016  by 
The  BVD.  Company 


B.V.D.  Is  The  National  Cooler-Off 

IET  B.V.  D.  teach  you  the  fine  art  of  "Take-It- 
Easy.  '  It  helps  you  get  the  most  fun  out  of 
-**  your  holiday.  It  makes  a  business  of  coolness 
and  brings  coolness  into  business.  It  eases  the 
stifling  discomfort  of  a  hot  day  and  lessens  the  fag 
of  a  close  evening.     It's  the  National  Cooler-Off. 

Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D. 
Underwear  starts  with  the  best 
possible  fabrics  (specially  woven 
and  tested),  continues  with  the 
best  possible  workmanship 
(carefully  inspected  and  re- 
inspected),  and  ends  with  com- 
plete comfort  (fullness  of  cut, 
balance  of  drape,  correctness  of 
fit,   durability  in  wash  and  wear). 


If  it  hasn't 

This  Red 

Woven  Label 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


.  BEST  RETAJL  TRADE 


B.V  D 


It  isn  V 
B.  V.  D. 

Underwear 


(Tradt  Mark  Rri.   U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  and  Fcreien  C<tunlriej\ 


B.V.D.  Closed  Crotch 
Union  Suits  (  Pat. 
U.  S.  A.)  $1.00  and 
upward  the    Suit. 


B.V.D.  Coat  Cut  Under- 
shirts and  Knee  Length 
Drawers,  50c.  and 
upward    the     Garment. 


The  B.V.D.  Company,  New  York. 
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F.  K.,  Chicago. — Bessie  Love  is  a  Texan,  born 
in  the  Lone  Star  stale  at  Midland,  September  1U, 
1898.  Not  Ioiik  thereafter  her  father,  who  is  a 
surgeon,  moved  to  Arizona,  and  from  there  to 
California,  where  Miss  Bessie  entered  school  at 
Los  Angeles.  She's  five  feet  one  and  one-half 
inches  tall,  blonde  hair,  brown  eyes.  If  she  were 
a  hyphenate  she  would  be  an  Irish-American,  but 
she  isn't;  she's  just  American. 


B.  W.,  Regina,  Sask. — The  last  interview  with 
Pauline  Frederick  appeared  in  the  October  issue 
of  Photoplay,  and  we  have  no  more  copies  on 
hand.  An  interview  with  Cleo  Ridgely,  however, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  November  number, 
and  we  still  have  a  few  of  these  in  stock:  20c  to 
Canada,  you  know.  (And  please  do  not  send 
stamps,  for  we  can't  use  them.) 


N.  W.,  Boulder,  Colo. — In  '"Zaza,"  Pauline 
Frederick  played  the  leading  role;  Louise  was 
Blanche  Fischer  and  the  youngster  was  Helen 
Sinnott.  In  "The  Goddess,"  featuring  Anita 
Stewart  and  Earle  Williams,  Mary  Blackstone 
was  Lillian  Burns  and  Gunsdorf '.  the  strike 
leader,  and  his  wife  were  Ned  Finley  and  Eualie 
Jensen.  The  cast  of  "Peer  Gynt,"  included  Cyril 
Maude  in  title  role  ;  Myrtle  Stedman  as  Solveig  : 
Herbert  Standing  as  St.  Peter;  Charles  Ruggles 
as  the  button  moulder ;  William  Desmond  as 
the    parson ;    and    Juan    de    la    Cruz    as    Robert. 


P.  H.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.— No.  Carlyle  Black- 
well  is  not  in  the  cast  of  "The  Woman."  Among 
the  players  in  this  film  were  Lois  Meredith  as 
Wanda  Kelly,  the  leading  role  ;  Theodore  Roberts 
as  Hon.  Jim  Blake;  James  Neill  as  the  Hon. 
Mark  Robertson  ;  Ernest  Joy  as  the  Hon.  Matheiv 
Standish  ;  Raymond  Hatton  as  the  secretary ; 
Mabel  Van  Buren  as  Grace  Robertson ;  Tom 
Forman  as  young  Tom  Blake,  son  of  the  Hon. 
Jim;  and   Helen  Hill  as  the  New  England  maid. 


I.  T.  A.,  Ossixing,  N.  Y.,  and  A.  B.,  Rugby, 
N.  Dak. — Skinny  the  Rat.  in  "The  Regeneration" 
(Fox),  was  William  Sheer,  the  other  important 
roles  being  played  by  Rockeliffe  Fellowes  and 
Anna  Q.  Nilsson.  Kathlyn  Williams  is  with  the 
Selig  company.  When  the  Mysterious  Mr.  X.  in 
"The  Exploits  of  Elaine,"  was  finally  revealed  he 
was  Arnold  Daly,  though  Mr.  Daly  did  not  play 
the  character  throughout  the  film.  Pearl  While 
and  Creighton  Hale  may  be  addressed  in  care  of 
the  Pathe  Exchange. 


I.  C.  B.,  Westfield,  N.  J. — "The  characteri- 
zation of  the  hen-pecked  husband  in  'The  Wild 
Goose  Chase,'  was  a  perfect  delight  to  me.  Who 
played  the  part?"  Raymond  Hatton,  who  was 
Bettys  father  and  Helen  Marlborough  her 
mother,  Tom  Forman  and  Ina  Claire  being  the 
pair  who  took  the  course  in  love  that  ran  rather 
roughly.  House  Peter's  latest  releases  are  "The 
Hand  of  Peril"  and  "The  Closed  Road;"  prob- 
ably Mr.  Johnson  spoke  about  them  in  the 
Shadow  Stage;  did  you  look? 


L.  II..  Minneapolis. — The  despicable  hus- 
band in  "Should  a  Mother  Tell,"  (Fox)  was  Stu- 
art Holmes;  the  daughter  was  Jean  Southern; 
Arthur  Hoops,  the  Baron  who  was  murdere  1, 
and  Betty  Nansc-n,  the  stellar  person.  .  I 
Karenina.  husband  of  Anna,  in  "Anna  Karenina." 
was   Edward  Jose. 


J.  B.,  Montreal. — True  Boardman,  who  plays 
the  title  role  in  the  "Stingaree"  series,  took  the 
part  of  Hilton,  the  house  detective  in  nearlv  all 
of  "The  Mysteries  of  the  Grand  Hotel,"  another 
Kalem  series  of  plays.  However,  in  the  second 
episode  and  perhaps  the  first,  Charles  Cummings 
has  that  role.  Marin  Sais  is  the  girl  detective 
who  worked  with  Hilton  through  the  series. 

M.  T.  W.,  Fort  Worth. — Norma  Phillips,  we 
understand,  has  returned  to  the  stage,  which  un- 
doubtedly accounts  for  her  absence  from  the 
films.  You  will  be  able  to  get  a  photograph  of 
Geraldine  Farrar  from  the  Molten  studio.  59  East 
Congress  Street.  Chicago,  for  $1.  Write  to  Theda 
Bara,  in  care  of  Fox,  and  find  out.  M.  T.  W. 
says,  regarding  her  success  in  obtaining  photo- 
graphs, "I  have  a  darling  picture  of  Blanche 
Sweet,  which  she  sent  me  herself.  But  Marv 
Pickford,  alas!" 


E.  C,  New  Castle,  Pa.— We  are  unable  to  tell 
you  anything  about  Gerald  Stoddard.  "Why  don't 
they  put  Florence  LaBadie  in  better  plays?"'  You 
are  not  alone  in  your  wonderment,  for  Miss 
LaBadie  has  not  had  a  real  opportunitv  since 
"The   Million    Dollar  Mystery-" 


T.  H.  B..  W  ellesley,  Mass. —  Tohn  Barrvmore 
plays  the  roles  of  the  Prince  and  Jack  Men 
in  "Nearly  a  King."  Katherine  Harris,  the  Prin- 
cess; Russell  Bassett,  the  Regent;  Martin  Aslop 
Grant  Mason  ;  Fred  McGuirlc,  Olaf.  and  Beatrice 
Prentice,  Marya.  It  is  a  Famous  Player  film. 
(Continued  on  page  165) 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
IMPORTER  AND  SAVE  35% 

Why  pay  retail  prices  for  your  diamond 

when  you  can  buy  at  the  world's  lowest  price 
$97.50  per  carat  from  L.  Basch  &  Co.,  vlio  Im- 
port direct  from  the  European  Diamond  Cutters  and  sell 
direct  to  you.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  have  the  as- 
surance of  knowin  ff  there  ore  no  middlemen's  unneicss  i  ry 
expensaa  or  profits  added  to  the  Import  cost  of  the  dia- 
mond. Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices  but  buy  from  Basch 
and  save  money. 

The  Basch  Plan — See  First 

Send  No  Money — Not  Even  a  Deposit 

You  prove  our  claims  yourself  at  our  expense. 

Just  choose  any  diamond  from  our  catalog  or  from  this 
ad.  We  will  forward  the  selection  for  your  full  examina- 
tion and  approval— entirely  at  our  expense— without  obli- 
gating; you  to  buy.  No  references  required  and  no  money 
in  advance  needed.  IT  DOESN'T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT 
TO  SEE  ONE  OF  OUR  DIAMONDS.  If  you  don't  think 
the  diamond  we  send  you  is  the  greatest  value  you  have 
ever  seen,  simply  return  it  at  our  expense. 


Genuine  Mother-of -Pearl  Men's  Set 

Consisting  of  pair  of  cuff  links  and  tie  clasp.  The 

cuff  links  have  stiffened  gold  posts  and  can  be  used  for 
soft  or  stiff  cuffs.  YOUR  INITIAL  INLAID  FREE  ON 
EACH    PIECE.    Special   factory  price   to    you   on    this 

complete 
set. 

Only 


50c 


MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE! 


It  prepares  you  in  advance  against  any  unforseen 

emergency  which  may  arise.  It  makes  loss  or  disappoint- 
ment impossible.  This  Guarantee  is  a  legal  contract  in 
writing  to  instantly  refund  in  cash  full  price  less  10%, 
should  you  for  any  reason  wish  to  return  thediamond  any 
time  within  a  year.  Also  alio  ws  full  price  in  exchange  at  any 
time.  Contains  statement  of  exact  carat  weight,  quality 
and  value  of  the  diamond.  "See  that  your  diamond  is 
Basch  guaranteed!" 

BEAUTIFUL  1916  DE  LUXE 

DIAMOND  BOOK— FREE! 

We  will  forward  you  postpaid,  a 

copy  of  this  beautiful  book  upon  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address.  Contains 
valuable  and  authoritative  facts  on  diamonds 
and  jewelry,  written  by  life-long  experts.  It 
shows  thousands  of  illustrations  of  fine  dia- 
monds, watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  cut  glass, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  ail  quoted  at  money- 
saving  prices.  Mail  coupon  or  write  us  a 
letter  or  post-card  for  your  free  copy  NOW ! 


TEAR  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


L.  Basch  &Co. 

Dept.  D2520  State  and  Quincy  Streets 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  mail  me  FREE,  without  obli- 
gating me,  Basch  1916  DELUXE 
DIAMOND   BOOK. 


Name . 


Address . 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

Dept.    D2520,    State    and    Quincy    Sts. 

CHICAGO,   U.  S.  A. 
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The  Glory  Road 


(Continued  from  payc  j jj 


geles  are  strewn  thick  with  Eastern  genius 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  local  influence 
and  jealousy.  Furthermore,  he  had  the  air 
of  authority,  and  appeared  to  know  beyond 
argument  what  he  wanted,  and  why. 
Therefore  it  was  not  long  before  the  pre- 
dictions of  war  were  realized. 

Much  of  Marcia  Trent's  original  popu- 
larity had  sprung  from  the  combination  of 
her  really  charming  beauty  and  certain 
natural  mannerisms  of  acting.  Under 
weaker  directors  these  mannerisms  had 
been  allowed  to  harden  into  habits. 

The  present  play  marked  Marcia's  ad- 
vancement from  light  or  romantic  comedy 
to  "drama,"  and  almost  from  the  first 
Briscoe  had  struggled  with  her  on  this 
subject. 

"I  don't  believe  I'd  do  it  quite  like  that, 
Miss  Trent,"  he  said  one  day,  soothingly. 
(He  had  a  manner  and  tone  for  every 
person  or  occasion,  and  had  long  since 
classified  his  star  among  the  cacti.)  "You 
see  in  this  picture  you  are  a  married  woman 
in  society,  and  are  the  hostess  of  a  house- 
party  at  your  country  estate.  Everyone 
is  dignified  and  well-bred,  and  I  don't 
think  those  delightful  little  comedy 
touches   are  quite  in  character." 

Marcia  had  been  flouncing  about  her 
drawing-room  like  a  school  girl.  She  had 
been  deprived  of  her  mannerisms  so  long 
that  sudden  rebellion  rose  in  her.  But 
almost  at  once  the  conduct  of  "ladies"  as 
exemplified  in  her  favorite  literature — the 
works  of  Bertha  Clay  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  E. 
N.  Southworth — recurred  to  her,  and  she 
restrained  herself. 

But  literature  could  not  always  step 
into  the  breach,  and  the  real  clash  came 
one  afternoon  during  the  climactic  scenes 
of  "Woman  to  Woman." 

In  this  picture  all  the  elements  and 
emotions  of  the  story  culminated  in  a 
scene  where  Marcia  Trent  as  the  proud 
and  wealthy  society  woman  cast  aside  all 
distinctions  of  birth  and  station,  and 
begged  her  maid  (June)  to  clear  her  name 
with  the  man  she  loved — a  scene  which 
gave  the  picture  its  title. 

"In  this  scene,"  explained  Briscoe  to 
Marcia,  "you  change  absolutely.  The 
veneer  of  civilization  is  stripped  from  von. 
Everything  goes.  Suddenly  you  have  be- 
come just  a  woman  pleading  with  another 


woman  for  your  mate.  You  throw  your- 
self in  front  of  June  here,  you  grab  her 
knees,  you  cry.  It's  a  tremendous  scene. 
Now,"  radiating  enthusiasm,  "let's  go 
through  it:"' 

IT  was  an  unusually  hot  day,  and  everv- 

one  had  been  working  hard,  especiallv 
Uri>coe.  He  was  dripping  with  his  exer- 
tions. His  hat  and  coat  were  off,  his 
collar  and  tie  hung  over  the  back  of  a 
chair,  and  his  shirt  was  open  at  the 
throat.  Now  as  he  sprang  back  to  the 
camera,  his  hands  clapped  like  a  shot. 

"Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Briscoe,"  said 
Marcia  Trent,  unexpectedly,  following 
him.  "I  don't  think  Mrs.  Mandeville 
would  act  like  that  to  her  maid — to  anv 
servant.  It  don't  seem  natural  or  in  char- 
acter, after  the  way  you've  made  me  do 
the  rest  of  the  picture." 

The  words  were  so  clear  that  evervone 
on  the  stage  heard  them,  and  a  sudden 
startled  silence  fell.  Briscoe  stared  at  her 
with  a  dazed  expression.  It  was  not  easy 
to  come  back  at  once  from  his  world  of 
concentrated  imagination.  Then,  after  a 
blank  pause,  he  patiently  explained  the 
whole  scene  again,  trying  to  inspire  the 
star  with  the  sweeping  emotion  of  the  big 
moment.  June,  standing  on  one  side  ready 
for  the  scene,  experienced  it.  but  Marcia 
Trent  would  not  respond. 

"I  don't  feel  it."  she  said.  "It  can't 
be  right." 

For  a  minute  Briscoe  studied  her.  Then 
his  jaw  set  a  little. 

"Sorry,   Miss  Trent,  but  please  try  and 
take  my  word   that  it  is  right.      Let's  go 
through    it   now,   please 
bad." 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"No,"  she  said  mulishly.  "I  can't  do 
it  that  way.  I  don't  feel  it.  and  you  have 
no  right  to  ask  me  to  spoil  the  picture !" 

Briscoe  stood  rock-like.  Such  a  situa- 
tion was  new  in  his  experience.  After 
a  moment's  thought  he  turned  to  the  rest 
of  the  company. 

"You  can  all  go  for  tonight,"  he  said. 
"Miss  Magregor  will  please  stav."  And 
then,  after  the  others  had  reluctantly 
drifted  away.  "Tim."  to  his  camera  man. 
"tell  George  to  bring  up  the  Kliegs.  We 
may  have  to  work  tonight." 
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17c  a  Day 


Yes,  17  cents  a  day  now  buys  the  newest  and  greatest 
Oliver  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  interest,  no  extras. 
In  less  than  a  year  this  new-day  typewriter  has  won 
world  leadership. 

It  brings  the  amazing  DUPLEX  SHIFT  that  multiplies 
speed  and  makes  touch-writing  100  per  cent  easier!  It 
brings  the  SELECTIVE  COLOR  ATTACHMENT  now 
prized  by  writers  of  photo-plots,  short  stories,  songs 
and  verse  because  it  enables  them  to  write  explanatory 
notes,  etc.,  in  a  different  color  from  dialogue,  conversa- 
tion or  text.  This  attachment  does  the  work  of  a  costly 
Check  Protector  besides.  Yet  remember,  we  include  it 
FREE  on  the  Oliver  "  Nine. " 

The  Final  Triumph 

No  other  typewriter  on  earth  has  the  battery  of 
advances  that  come  alone  on  this  new  "Nine."  Even 
our  own  previous  models  —  famous  in  their  day  —  were 
only  a  step  toward  this  final  triumph. 

No  Price  Advance 

Hundreds  now  using  the  Oliver"  Nine"  would  pay  us  an 
increased  price  if  necessary.  Butwedon'task  it.  We  ask 
no  more  for  this  great  leader  than  you  would  pay  for  lesser 
makes.  So  why  be  content  with  an  out-of-date  typewriter 
when  you  can  own  the  Oliver  "Nine"  for  17  cents  a  day? 

Will  you  like  thousands  seize 
this  offer?  Will  you  resolve  right 
now  to  own  this  masterful  machine 
that  has  touch  a  third  lighter  than 
the  average  typewriter? 


FILM  EXHIBITORS! 

Accept  This  Extra  Money 


Write  at  once  for  our  plan  that  links 
your  screen  to  a  bigger  bank  book  ; 
enables  you  with  Printype  Slide  Films 
to  typewrite  and  show  on  your  screen 
instantly  any  announcement  or  paid 
advertisement  without  loss  of  time  or 
expense  for  special  slides.  We  start 
you  out  with  $30  advertising  contract. 
Write  today  for  full  details  of  Printype 
Slide  Offer. 


Write  lor  FREE  Book 

Don't  run  the  risk  of  buying  any 
model  until  you  have  read  the  in- 
side facts  about  typewriter  values. 
Our  book  tells  alL    It's  free.    Write 

today! 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 


1285  Oliver  Typewriter  Building 


CHICAGO 


Lightest   Standard 

Touch 
Printype  FREE 
Automatic  Spacer 
New  Optional  Duplex 

Shift 
New   Selective   Color 
Attachmentand  Check 

Protector  feature 
Universal  Keyboard 
U  -  Shaped     Typebar 
that    prevents    dis- 
alignment  and  per- 
mits   20    manifolds 
at  once 
Standard    Visible 
Writer 


Writer  Agents  Wanted! 

Top  Pay  For  All  Or  Part  Time 
Apply  today  and  learn  how 
you  can  acquire  a  brand  new 
Oliver  "Nine"  sample  and 
make  the  profit  from  every 
one  sold  in  your  community. 
Let  us  show  you  how  15,000 
others  to  whom  we  have 
awarded  Oliver  agencies  are 
making  money  like  this. 
Storekeepers,  telegraphers, 
lawyers,  clerks,  salesmen, 
bankers,  doctors,  film  exhibi- 
tors,—  nearly  every  occupa- 
tion is  represented  among 
Oliver's  crack  agency  men. 

Open  To  All 

No  experience  is  necessary, 
for  we  send  you  the  "Oliver 
School  of  Practical  Salesman- 
ship," FREE.  You  can  soon 
master  the  same  methods  that 
are  winning  big  incomes  for 
others. 

Four  of  our  high  officials 
began  like  this.  Our  inspiring 
book  "Opportunity"  gives 
full  details.  Sent  FREE. 
Mail  the  coupon  NOW — before 
some  other  ambitions  person  gets 
the  agency  ivhere  yon  live. 
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Mail  This  for  Agency  Offer 


OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO., 
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I  obligation. 
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Marcia  Trent   turned  upon  him. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Briscoe? 
It's  after  five  o'clock  now,  and  I'm  going 
in  fifteen  minutes.  I  have  a  dinner  en- 
gagement, and — " 

"Well,  then,  let's  get  through  this 
scene,"  he  smiled,  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tactics.  "We  can  do  it  in  that  time. 
I  know  we've  all  had  a  long  day,  and 
we're  tired,  but  after  the  splendid  work 
you've  done  in  this  picture,  this  little  bit 
will  be  easy  for  you." 

"But  I  can't  do  it  that  way,  I  won't!" 
cried  the  girl  with  sudden  passion,  stamp- 
ing her  foot.     "And  you  sha'n't  keep  me." 

"We'll  do  this  scene  as  I  want  it  done, 
if  we  have  to  stay  all  night,"  Briscoe 
told  her. 

C  UNSET  came,  and  the  sky  above  them, 
*-*  cut  into  long  strips  by  the  diffuser 
wires,  darkened  to  a  clear,  infinitely  deep 
blue,  in  which  the  first  stars  coruscated. 
Silence  fell  over  the  studio  as  the  day's 
activities  ceased  and  the  people  went 
home.  At  Briscoe's  word  the  Kliegs 
winked  and  flashed  on,  making  a  dazzling 
glare  in  the  "library  set." 

Marcia  wept,  one  minute  in  a  frenzy  of 
anger,  the  next  in  a  misery  of  self-pitv. 
June,  shivering  and  hungry,  sat  on  a  chair 
and  waited.  The  director,  protected  from 
the  cold  night  air  by  a  disreputable  gray 
sweater,  paced  up  and  down. 

Marcia  was  desperate.  At  this  point  she 
had  usually  conquered,  but  the  certainty 
was  gradually  dawning  on  her  that  she 
would  not  conquer  now.  The  knowledge 
maddened  her,  and  she  tried  with  angry, 
inchoate  mind  to  plot  revenge.  This  was 
the  sign  of  capitulation  for  revenge  predi- 
cates defeat. 

CHORTLY  after  nine  o'clock  she  got  up, 
^  very  stiff  and  white,  from  her  chair. 
Her  eyes  were  murky  nebulae  of  anger. 

"I'll  do  the  scene,"  she  rasped,  sullenly, 
between  set  teeth.  Obviously  this  was  not 
yielding — only  a  temporary  concession. 

"All  right,  everybody,  let's  go  through 
it."  Tom  Briscoe  resumed  his  work  where 
he  had  left  it  four  hours  before.  Now  that 
the  struggle  was  over,  for  him  the  inter- 
vening time  was  annihilated.  Personal 
considerations  deflected  him  from  his  pur- 
pose not  one  whit. 


Under  the  strained  circumstances  the 
scene  was  particularly  difficult.  Trent  had 
to  enter,  make  her  plea  to  June,  fall  on 
her  knees,  weep,  and  plead  again.  It  was 
June's  part  to  repulse  and  humiliate  her. 
Briscoe  carried  things  briskly  and  with 
admirable  impersonality   during  rehearsal. 

Then,  at  last,  he  cried:  "Ready! 
Camera!"  and  a  minute  later,  "Go!" 

Marcia's  tears  began  to  fall.  This  was 
defeat  in  earnest.  Her  emotion,  only  too 
genuine,  surpassed  Briscoe's  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

"Cut!"  he  ordered.  "Excellent  work, 
Miss  Trent.     That's  all  for  tonight." 

In  an  instant  the  girl  had  leaped  to  her 
feet  from  the  rug  where  she  had  thrown 
herself  in  the  climax  of  the  scene,  and 
had  faced  him,  her  eyes  blazing. 

"That's  all,  is  it?"  she  burst  out,  low 
and  venomously.  "You'll  soon  learn 
whether  it  is !  You  think  you've  beaten 
me  because  I  did  this  scene  tonight,  but 
you'll  find  out  you  haven't.  You  can't 
treat  me  like  a  common  extra  girl,  and 
make  me  the  laughing  stock  of  the  studio 
and  get  away  with  it !" 

She  flashed  a  savage  glance  at  June. 

"And  you.  too!  Do  you  suppose  I  don't 
know  you're  being  pushed  ahead  here,  that 
this  man  is  going  to  star  you  ahead  of  me 
as  soon  as  he  can?  Do  you  think  I'm  a 
blind  fool?"  Her  voice  and  lips  were 
quivering  with  anger  and  outraged  pride. 
"Well.  I'm  going  to  bring  this  thing  to  a 
show-down !  I'm  going  to  take  it  straight 
to  the  top — to  Mr.  Holt :  and  then  we'll 
see  who'll  win !"  She  stopped,  panting, 
trembling,  and  spent,  but  with  a  note  of 
triumph  in  her  voice. 

Tom  Briscoe  stood  staring  at  her.  mo- 
tionless as  a  block  of  granite,  until  she 
had  finished.     Then — 

"God!"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  con- 
temptuous laugh.  It  was  the  despair  of 
the  dreamer  at  the  nit-wits  that  forever 
bite  his  wings.  Then  he  shook  himself 
like  a  dog.  and  the  old  fire  leaped  out. 

"All  right.  If  you  want  trouble,  start 
it.  Miss  Trent.  If  you  think  you  can  run 
this  studio,  or  me.  try  it.  Go  as  high  as 
you  like,  the  sky's  the  limit.  But  remem- 
ber. I'm  going  to  win !"  He  turned  away 
brisklv,  but  paused  again. 

"Meanwhile."  he  said  over  his  shoulder, 
"be  on  hand  for  work  as  usual  at  nine." 


(To  be  Continued} 
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Whats  Keeping  Me  Bark? 


You've  wondered  why  you 
ion't  get  ahead.  Why  your 
3ay  isn't  increased.  Why  you 
ion't  get  promoted.  You've 
blamed  everything  and  every- 
Dody,  when  the  only  real 
drawback  is  yourself. 


You're  standing  still 
because  you  lack  train- 
ing.  Because  you  have  not  pre- 
pared yourself  to  do  some  one 
thing  better  than  others. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  ahead,  and  make  up  your  mind 
that  you're  going  to,  the  way  is  open  to  you. 

For  25  years  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  have  been  help- 
ng  men  to  climb  out  of  ordinary  jobs  into  good  paying  positions.  Nearly 
5,000  reported  last  year  that  their  I.  C.  S.  training  had  won  them  advance- 
ment. The  same  opportunity  that  these  men  grasped  is  open  to  you.  You 
can  get  I.  C.  S.  training  in  your  spare  time  in  your  own  home  without 
losing  a  day  or  a  dollar  from  your  present  employment. 


Position,  power,  good  money,  inde- 
pendence are  within  your  reach.  Will 
you  let  them  slip  by  and  stay  on  in 
the  same  old  grind,  or  will  you  make 
the  start  right  now  for  a  bigger  and 
better  future?  The  I.  C.  S.  are  ready 
to  help  you  be  the  man  you  want  to 
be.  Let  them  show  you  how.  Mark 
and  mail  this  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  6460,  Scran  ton,  Pa. 


1  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  6460,  SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  posi- 
tion, or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


25th 

Anniversary 

I.  C.  S. 


In  October. 1916. the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  will  celebrate  the  completion  of 
25  years  of  successful  educational  work  in  the 
interest  of  technical  and  industrial  preparedness. 
More  than  130,000  men  and  women  are  NOW 
STUDYING  I.  C.  S.  Courses,  preparing  for  ad- 
vancement and  increased  earnings  and  greater 
service  to  their  employers  and    their   country. 


D  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Car  Running 

□  Electric  Wiring 

□  Telegraph  Expert 

□  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Gas  Engineer 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE   FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  PLl'MniNG  AND  HEATING 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 
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Supported  W  MOT  I&sXLJML 
AMoKon  Picture  NoVel  V  Mr.£-Mrf. 

These  four  factors  make  "  Gloria's 
Romance"  the  year's  most  distinctive  film 

play.  The  Star — America's  greatest  star — MISS  BILLIE 
BURKE;  the  supporting  cast,  headed  by  Henry  Kolker; 
the  authors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes :  the  producer, 
George  Kleine. 

"Gloria's  Romance"  is  a  picture^play 
of  society  life  with  scenes  at  Palm  Beach, 

Florida,  and  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  It  is  now 
being  presented  at  leading  theatres  in  twenty  chapters  of 
pictorial  splendor — a  new  feature  chapter  each  week.  If 
your  favorite  theatre  is  not  showing  "Gloria's  Romance." 
ask  the  manager  when  it  will  be  shown  or  write  us 
and  state  at  which  theatre  you  would  like  to  see  it. 
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The  Shadow  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  142) 
masterpiece.     As  it  is,   its  humdrum,   con- 
ventional ending  doesn't  spoil  the  taste  of 
a  lot  of  superb  characterization  which  goes 
before. 

Not  the  least  virtue  of  this  effort  is  that 
it  isn't  a  star  play  for  anyone.  Mr.  Beban 
as  the  grocer,  Nigel  de  Brullier  as  the 
banker,  Helen  Eddy  as  Margarita  and 
Myrtle  Stedman  as  the  banker's  wife  have 
equal  roles. 


YY/TLLIAM  A.  BRADY,  who  has  stood 
sponsor  for  a  lot  of  perfectly  dread- 
ful photoplays  in  the  past  few  months,  cer- 
tainly exalts  himself  in  appreciative  minds 
by  his  production  of  Murger's  ever-living 
story,  "La  Vie  de  Boheme."  This  master- 
piece of  youth  has  been  endeared  to  the 
whole  world  in  the  chocolate  melody  of 
Puccini's  "La  Boheme" — and.  I  under- 
stand, the  trustlike  owners  of  the  Puccini 
copyrights,  the  great  Italian  Casa  Ricordi, 
vigorously  endeavored  to  prevent  Mr. 
Brady's  issuance  of  his  photoplay.  A 
ridiculous  thing,  for  what  did  Puccini  do 
except  provide  an  audible  frame  for  an- 
other man's  word -picture? 

Albert  Capellani  produced  the  piece,  and 
every  scene  is  genuine  Paris  of  another  era. 
There  is  lacking  the  opulence — or  is  it.  per- 
haps, the  leisure? — shown  in  the  Capellani 
"Camille,"  but  the  spirit  of  the  story  is  in 
every  situation. 

Alice  Brady  is  a  delectable  Mimi.  and 
Paul  Capellani  as  Rudolf  is  perfect  as 
though  drawn  in  Trilby's  day  by  a  Mont- 
marte  painter. 


[  ASKY'S  rather  uncertain  impression  this 
month  is  bettered  by  such  a  simple,  logi- 
cal and  well-played  piece  as  "Alien  Souls." 
the  best  note  in  whose  motif  is  the  under- 
lying humanity  of  all  peoples,  whatever 
the  pigment  under  their  skins.  'We  are 
interested  to  learn,  here,  that  the  Japanese 
are  not  the  peculiarly  monstrous  Mongol- 
ians of  the  arts  in  general,  but.  after  all. 
just — people,  although  a  bit  strange  of 
habit  and  custom. 

Sakata.  a  young  Japanese  merchant,  does 
well  in  an  American  city.  lie  loves  his 
ward.  Yuri  Chan,  but  Yuri  Chan  loves 
("allot  models,  and  she  thinks  she  loves 
Tack  Lindsay,  a  scamp  whose  motto  is 
'Live  easy  and  the  world  is  with  you." 


The  fact  that  Lindsay  has  partaken  of 
the  bounty  of  a  Mr>.  Conway,  and  has  be- 
trayed her  heart  and  her  confidence,  is  not 
a]. parent  to  the  madly  infatuated  little  Jap- 
anese girl,  and  the  story  revolves  about 
Sakata's  resolute  untangling  of  her  strand 
of  falsely  placed  affection. 

There  is  nothing  untrue  to  life  in  this 
little  drama.  Things  go  on  in  it,  and  keep 
going  on.  just  as  you  know  they  go  on 
around  all  of  us,  loved,  loving  or  loveless, 
every  day. 

And  the  Japanese  girl  and  the  Japanese 
boy.  and  the  Caucasian  woman  and  the 
Caucasian  youth  are  just  interwoven  human 
beings.  Because  they're  human  beings  and 
not  the  usual  puppets,  they  thrill. 

Sessue  Hayakawa.  and  his  smart  and 
talented  wife,  Tsuru  Aoki,  are  the  Oriental 
pair. 


CRE  "Whispering  Smith."  If  you  don't 
like  it,  get  your  doctor  to  prescribe  beef, 
wine  and  iron.     Your  blood's  thin. 

Here  we  have  our  lovely  lady  Pullman. 
Helen  Holmes,  in  the  role  of  a  prettv 
woman  without  wheels — referring  not  to 
intellectual  gearing,  but  to  the  freight  and 
passenger  rollers  which  have  bumped  this 
exquisite  She  into  considerable  fame  and 
perhaps  a  bit  of  fortune. 

J.  P.  McCowan  plays  Smith  in  a  wav 
that  makes  us  sorry  we  have  missed  him  all 
the  months  he  has  been  chasing  his  Helenic 
wife  over,  under  and  through  the  locomo- 
tives. 

The  end  of  the  piece  is  a  surprise — prob- 
ably forecasting  a  sequel. 


COMEOXE  asked  me  the  other  day: 
"What  do  you  see  in  'Gloria's  Ro- 
mance.' anyway?  There's  no  plot  to  the 
darned  thing !" 

And  I  answered,  truthfully:  "I  don't 
know  just  what  keeps  me  interested,  unless 
it's  because  everybody  in  the  play  acts  like 
a  human  being,  from  Billie  Burke  to  the 
outermost  extra." 

That  must  be  it.  for  it"s  the  first  ser'al  on 
record  in  which  human  beings  have  par- 
ticipated. 


Having  played  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
around  the  world.  William  Gillette  has  now 
made  an  imperishable  though  silent  record 
of  his  famous  character,  for  the  Essanav 
company. 
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With  That  New  Frock 

YOU  WILL  NEED 

'JCj  JJxm.  J.  lJP.Mi  mii 

iO  LONG  AS  FASHION  DECREES  sleeve- 
>  less  gowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for  sleeves 
the  woman  of  refinement  requires  Delatone 
for  the  removal  of  hair  from  under  the  arms. 
Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scientific 
preparation   for  the   quick,   safe   and   certain 
removal  of  hairy  growths— no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Removes  Objectionable  Hair  From  Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

You  make  a  paste  by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water;  then  spread  on 
the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or  three  minutes,  rub  off  the  paste  and 
the  hairs  will  be  gone. 

Expert  beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  as  a  most  satisfactory  depilatory  powder. 
After  application,  the  skin  is  clean,  firm  and  hairless — as  smooth  as  a  baby's. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone,  or  an  original  one-ounce  jar  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PH  ARM  AC  AL  COMPANY,  339  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  C.Y.,  Chicago,  111. 
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SMITH  £3 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION! 

Free  Trial —  Use  as  You  Pay 

Send  Me  Only  $2.00  a  Month  Until  the  Low  Total 
Price  of  $34.15  is  Paid,  and  the  Machine  is  Yours. 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever 

made.    Do  not  rent  a  machine  when  you  can  pay  $2.00 

a  month    and    own    one*    Think    of    it — Buying    a 

$100.00  Typewriter   for   $34.15.      Cash  price, 

$32.30.  Never  before  has  anything  like 

this  been  attempted. 

Standard 
Visible 

Perfect  machines,  Standard  Size,  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal 
arrangement,  42 keys  writing  84  characters— universally  used  in  teach- 
ing the  touch  system.  _  The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  Decimal  tabulator,  the  two-color  ribbon,  with  auto- 
matic reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  in  fact 
every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to 
you  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  in- 
structions, ribbon,  practice  paper— nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  typewriter  until  you 
have  seen  It*  I  have  a  thousand  of  these  perfect  late  style 
Model  No.  4  typewriters  at  this  bargain  price,  and  each  pur- 
chaser  fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  these  beautiful 
machines  must  try  It  out  in  home  or  office  before  deciding 
to  buy.  I  will  send  it  to  youF.  O.  B.  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest 
typewriter  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense. 
You  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take  No  Risk- 
Put  In  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $6.15  and 
take  the  machine  for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw  keep  it  and  send  me  $2.00  a  month 
until  my  bargain  priceof  $34.15  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it 
to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $6.15  and  return  the  machine  to  me. 
I  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed 
just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people  own  and  use  these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best 
ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probably 
be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mall  to  me-  the  typewriter  will  be 
shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape.  I  employ  no  solicitors- 
no  collectors— no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is  simply  understood  that  I 
retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  $34.15  is  paid.  You  cannot 
lose.  It  is  the  greatest  typewriteropportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do 
not  send  me  one  cent.    Get  this  coupon  In  the  mails  today— sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  S51-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
•  •••••■•••••••••■I  Tear  Out— Mall  Today.................. 

H.  A.  SMITH,  Room  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  4  typewriter  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described 
in  this  advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $28.00  balance  of  the  SPE- 
CIAL $34.15  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  52.00  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have  five 
days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  tc 
keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express  agent. 
It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee. 


Name 


Eleven  Girls  Waiting  for 
the  Train ! 

{Continued  from  page  42) 
granted  my  pictures  and  letter,  and  I  mean 
to  do  my  best  to  justify  the  decision. 


Evelyn  Jones,  Washington.  D.  C. — I 
was  not  finally  chosen,  nevertheless  I  re- 
joice at  the  good  fortune  of  my  competi- 
tors. 


Kathryn  Louise  Reynolds.  Montgomery, 
Ala. — But  we  cannot  all  win,  can  we? 


Phyllis  E.  Curl.  Boston,  Mass. — I  never 
was   quite   so   happy   as   when   your   letter! 
reached  me  last  evening.     It  is  altogether! 
splendid,  and  I  cannot  yet  quite  realize  that 
I  have  this  wonderful  opportunity  before 
me. 


Mildred  A.   Lee.    Kansas   City.    Mo. — I 
am    the    happiest    girl    in    the    world.      I 
thank  the  judges  for  the  decision  rendered] 
in  my  favor.   I  trust  they  will  not  be  dis-1 
appointed  in  their  selection,  for  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  prove  efficient. 


Ruth    M.    Bradley.    Caldwell.    Idaho.— 
Accept  my  hearty    (though  humble)    con-j 
gratulations   upon   the   successful   way   the  \ 
contest  ended.     I  admire  all  of  the  winners. 


Meredith  Fuller.  Chicago.  Illinois. — I  do 
hope  the  girls  who  got  such  a  splendid 
place  in  the  film  world  by  winning  in  this 
contest  will  have  success. 


Margery  Castagmino.  Memphis,  Tenn. — j 
I  am  sorry  I  didn't  win.  as  I  had  set  my 
heart  on  picture  work,  but  I  heartily  wish 
success  to  the  winners. 


Marie  Haynes.  Chicago.  111. — I  expe- 
rienced the  most  bitter  disappointment  of 
my  life  when  I  learned  I  was  not  one  of] 
the  winning  eleven  in  "Beauty  and  Brains" 
Contest.  But  I  am  only  the  more  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  my  success  is  to  be 
made  in  the  silent  drama. 


Eleanor  Calvert.  Kansas  City,  Mo. — I 
am  not  to  be  daunted  by  failure  through 
the  recent  Contest,  as  I  have  taken  up  pho- 
toplaying  in  a  small  local  concern  and  am 
more  enthusiastic  every  day.  "To  the  stars 
through  difficultv." 


Even'  advertisement  In  THOTOPLAr  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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Helen  Prettyman  Arnold,  Louisville, 
K.y. —  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to 
1'ihM.H'i  w  Magazine  and  the  World 
Film  Corporation  tor  this  wonderful  op 
portunity,  which  1  realize  may  mean  much 
to  me  in  the  future. 


Marvel  Voghts,  k.uwis  <.'it\.  Mo.  —  I 
have  hitched  my  wagOIl  to  a  star  even  if  1 
did  not  win  in  "Beauty  and  Brains"  Con- 
test. 


Mrs.  Pearl  Flenner,  Martinsville,  111. — 
Yerv  disappointed  in  having  to  take  defeat. 
but  1  am  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  and  can 

stand  it. 


Estelle  Claire  Judy,  McKeesport,  Pa. — 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Judges  and  all  who  as- 
sisted in  the  selection  of  the  winners,  and 
I  will  certainly  do  all  that  i-  possible  to 
make  good  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
try-out. 

Mary  Jane  Manning.  Covington,  Ky. — 
Imagine  mv  disappointment  when  I  re- 
ceived imjulv  Photopi  w  Magazine  and 

did    not    see    Mary    Jane    among    the    win- 
ners— who  I  do  think  are  very  pretty  girls. 


Alatia  Marton.  Dallas,  Texas. —  I  feel 
very  highly  complimented  at  being  chosen 
a  winner,  ami  assure  you  1  will  let  nothing 
stand  in  the  way  of  my  taking  advantage 
of  this  great  opportunity- 


Olive  M.  Norton,  Cedarhurst,  Long 
Island. — I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the 
winner  of  the  "Beauty  and  Brain"  contest 
were  not  so  very  pretty,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing. Of  course  there  are  many  questions 
as  to  why  they  were  selected,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few.  Why  were  brunettes 
favored  ?  ( I  am  a  blond. )  Why  were  there 
no  New  York  girls  or  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  chosen?  Are  you  very  sure 
that  "pull"  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  ? 

I  have  just  read  over  this  letter  and 
perhaps  you  might  think  I  was  disappointed 
in  not  having  been  selected  myself,  but  I 
do  know  some  very  sweet,  pretty  girls  who 
entered  and  not  one  of  the  "Movie  Fans" 
in  this  town  think  the  selections  were  even 
good  to  look  at.  We  have  the  Triangle  K. 
B.,  Famous  Players,  and  Paramount  pic- 
tures shown  here  every  night  so  that  is  why 
we  are  good  judges  of  acting  and  beauty. 

When  you  write  to   advertisers  please 


For  Swollen  Veins 


Absorbine  J 

THE   ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


[T  was  not  known  to  us  that 
*-  Absorbine, J  r. ,  would  relieve 
swollen  veins  until  a  few  years 
ago.  Then  we  did  not  find  this 
out  for  ourselves.  The  discov- 
ery was  made  by  an  old  gentleman  who 
had  suffered  with  swollen  veins  for 
nearh  fifty  \  ears.  He  had  made  many  un- 
successful efforts  to  get  relief  and  finally 
tried  Absorbine,  Jr.,  knowing  its  value 
in  reducing  swellings,  aches,  pains  and 
soreness.      Absorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him. 

He  told  us  that  after  he  had  applied 
Absorbine,  Jr. ,  regularly  for  a  few  weeks 
his  legs  were  as  smooth  as  when  he  was 
a  boy  and  all  the  pain  and  soreness  had 
ceased.  Thousands  have  since  used 
this  antiseptic  liniment  for  this  purpose 
with   remarkably  good   results. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  made  of  oils  and 
extracts  from  pure  herbs,  and  when 
ruhbed  upon  the  skin  is  quickly  taken 
up  (absorbed)  by  the  pores;  the  blood 
circulation  in  surrounding  parts  is 
thereby  stimulated  and    healing   helped. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  leaves  no  residue,  the  odor  is 
pleasing  and  the  immediate  effect  soothing 
and  cooling.  Though  absolutely  harmless  to 
human  tissues,  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is 
a  powerful  germicide,  being  veiy 
valuable  in  cleansing  cuts, 
scratches,  burns  and  other  skin 
breaks   liable  to   infection. 

For  muscle  soreness,  aches,  pains, 

strains,  sprains,   stiffness   and    all 

accidental  hurts,  Absorbine,  Jr.,  is 

the  remedy  to  have  always  at 

»    ^        hand  and  ready  for  instant  use. 

$1.00  a  bottle  at 

druggists  or  postpaid 

A  Liberal  Trial 

Da4-4>|p  will  be  sent  to  your 
i^*''CV.IV*  address  on  receipt 
of  10c.  in  stamps.  Send  for  trial 
bottle  or  procure  regular  size 
from   your  druggist   today. 

W.F.Young,  P.  D.F. 

366  Temple  St. 
SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 
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G  rover  Alexander,  star  pitcher 
or  the  Prunes,  'puts  em  over 
in  his  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the 
game.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  he   wears  the   comfortable 


He  knows  these  serviceable  garters 
will  hold  up  his  socks  neatly  and 
that  they  won  t  'go  wild  . 

25  and  50  cents 

The    name   PARIS  is  on  the  back   of 
shield.    Look  for  it  when  you  buy. 


|   C  h  i  c  a  g  o 


I 

IS 


$122 

After  Trial 


Yes,  you  may  keep  this 
New  Edison  and  your  choice  of 
records,  too,  for  only  a  single  dollar. 
Pay  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  only  a 
few  cents  a  day.  Write  today  for  details. 
pVppTVilll  Try  the  new  Edison  in  yourown  home  before 
*  *^V  **•«•»  Jou  decide  to  buy.  Have  all  tho  newest  enter- 
tainments.Entertain  your  friends.  We 'II  send  it  to  you  without  a  cent  down. 

lA/ritf*  Tnffatl  for  Our  New  Edison  Book.  Send  your 
*«■■■■;  m  *J\M*my  namenndaddressforournewbookand 
pictures  of  new  Edison  phonographs.  No  obligations  in  wTitintr  for  book. 

F.  K.  Babson,  Edison  Phonograph  Distributors 
C146  Edison  Block,  Chicago,  Illinois 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office:  (*)  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; is)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfo.  Co..  6227  Broadwav.  Chi- 
cago  (si  ;  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.   (*)    (s). 

Balboa  Am.  Prod.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  (*)    I  s  . 

Biograph  Company.  SOT  East  175th  St..  New 
York,  (*)  (s)  ;  Georgia  and  Girard,  Los  Angel.-     -  . 

Bosworth.  Inc.,  222  West  42d  St..  New  York 
City;  211  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  (• )  (sj. 

California  M.  P.  C.   San  Rafael.  Calif.  (*>    (s). 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  New 
York  City   (*)    (s.i. 

EQriTAP.i.E  Motion  Pictures  Corp..  130  West 
46th  St..  New  York  Citv.      (*.   Fort  Lee.  N.  J.   is). 

Essanat  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle  St.,  Chi- 
cago   (*)    (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co..  128  West  56th  St., 
New  York  City   (s)    (•). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  West  46th  St.,  New  V>rk 
City    l*)  :   Los  Angeles    (s)  ;   Fort  Lee,  N.   J.    (s). 

Gadmont  Company.  110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City  (*i  ;  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (s)  ;  Jacksonville. 
Fla.    (s). 

General  Film  Co..  200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

David  IIorsi.ey  Studio.  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles   (*)    (s). 

Kalem  Company,  235  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City  (*)  ;  251  W.  19th  St..  New  York  City  (s)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif,  is)  ;  Tallyrand 
Ave..   Jacksonville.   Fla.    (s)  :   Glendale,   Calif,    (s). 

George  Kleine.  S05  E.  175th  St..  N.  Y.  Citv  (*). 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co..  4S5  Fifth  Ave..  Now 
York:  62S4  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.   (*i      - 

Lone  Star  Film  Corp.  (Chaplin),  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,    (s)    (*). 

Llbin  Mfg.  Co..  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(*)  ;  Broad  and  Glenwood.  Philadelphia  (s)  ;  Cor- 
onado.   Calif,    (s)  ;   Jacksonville,   Fla.    (si. 

Metro  Pictures  Corp..  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  i  All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.  1  :  Rolfe 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp..  3  West 
61st   St.,   New   York   City    (s)  ;   Popular  Plavs  and 


(s)  ; 
.     (s) 


Players.  Fort  Lee.  N.  "J.  (s)  ;  Quality  Pictures 
Corp.,  Metro  office. 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  West  4:2(1 
St..  New  York  City  ;  201  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles.    (*)    (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corporation.  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  I'ictures.  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City:  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  (*i  (s). 

Paramount  Pictures  Corporation.  110  West 
40th   St..  New  York  City. 

I'athe  Freres.  Jersey  City.  N.  J.   (*)    (sL 

Tathb  Exchange.  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City   (*)    (s). 

Selig  Polyscope  Co..  Garland  Bldg..  Chicago 
(*)  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd..  Chicago  (sj  ; 
3S00   Mission    Road.    Los   Angeles    (si. 

Signal  Film  CoRr..  4560  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles.   Calif,    (s)    (*). 

Thaniiouser  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s)  ;    Jacksonville.    Fla.    (s). 

Triangle  Film  Corporation.  1457  Broadwav. 
New  York  City:  Fine  Arts  Studio  (Griffith >  4500 
Sunset  Blvd..  Hollywood.  Calif.  (*)  (si  ;  Keystone 
Studio  (Sennettl  1712  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
(*)  (si:  Kav-Bee  Studio  (Ince),  Culver  City. 
Calif.   (*)    (s). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1600  Broadway.  Xew 
York  City  :  573  Eleventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
(*)  (s^  :  Universal  Citv,  Calif.  (•)  (s)  ;  Coyts- 
ville.   X.   J.    (si. 

Vitagraph  Company  of  America.  East  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y.  (•)  (s)  ;  Hollywood, 
Calif.   (*)    (si  ;  Bay  Shore.  Long  Island.  X.  Y.   (s). 

Y-L-S-K.  Inc.  1600  Broadway.   Xew  York  City. 

Wharton,  Inc..  Ithaca,  X.  Y.  (*)  (s). 

Would  Film  CORP.,  130  West  46th  St.,  Xew 
York  City  (»1  ;  Fort  Lee.  X.  J.   (s). 

Clara  Kimrai.l  Young  Film  Corp.,  126  W.  46th 
St..    Xew   York    (*). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 

plays 

in 

this  Issue 

THE  CLOWN 

(Original  jcenarii 

by  Marion  Fairlix) 

1 

,isk\ 

\  ictor  Moore 

Florence  Dagmnr 

rhomas  Meighan 

Bob 

Tom   Forman 

Judge  1  . 

Ernesl   l>>v 

Jackie 

Gerald  Ward 

t  Manager 

THE 

11    B.  Carpenter 

OTHER  SISTER 

(By  Fred  trick  Kul: 

Scenario  by  Gardner  Huncmtf  1 

w 

rorId 

/  isa     f 
Olga     \ 

Gail   Kane 

Ivan  Pavloff 

Philip  ll.ilui 

John   Huntington 

Alan   Hale 

Savarojf 

L.   M.   Stun/ 

Hon.   Carter  Merrill 

Carleton  M 

\lrs.    Merrill 

Lillian   Page 

Petrovitch 

Maurice   Freeman 

Goganov 

THE  WO 

Boris  ECarlin 

MA* 

J  WHO  DARED 

(From  the  novel  by 

Mrs. 

C.  N.  "Williamson,  scenario 

by  Capt. 

Peacocke) 

Cali 

fornia 

Princess  Beatrix 

Beatrix  Michelena 

Prime  Gustave 

Clarence  rVrper 

Noel  Brent 

William    Pike 

Duke  Grozzi 

Andrew  Robson 

Count    Maximilio 

Albert   Morrison 

The  Dukes  Spy 

Frank   Hollins 

Tonio 

Al  McKinnon 

{Continued  front  page  152) 

L.  P.,  Avery,  Ii>. — Bessie  Barriscale  and 
1  euis  Stone  played  the  leading  roles  in  "'Honor's 
Altar,"  (Ince-Triangle)  as  the  wife  and  the 
man  who  boasted  that  he  had  no  sense  of  honor, 
while  Walter  Edwards  was  the  husband  who 
was  responsible  for  the  tangle.  Myrtle  Stedman 
was  born  in  Chicago.  Earle  Williams  and  Anita 
Stewart  are  with  Vitagraph  but  in  different 
groups  of  players. 


F.  H.,  Eureka,  Calif.,  and  L.  P.  T.,  Richmond. 
Ind. — Randolph  Ford  in  "Tables  Turned.'' 
(Metro)  was  II.  Cooper  Cliffe.  the  same  player 
who  took  the  role  of  Janissary,  the, guardian  of 
Dccitna  (Lois  Meredith  >  in  "An  Enemy  to  So- 
ciety." Addresses:  Charles  Ray.  Kay-ljee  stu- 
dio; Edward  Earle,  Edison  studio:  Wallace  Reid. 
Lasky    studio — consult    the     Directory. 


M.  W.,  Ei-sTis,  Fla.,  and  D.  R..  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y. — Lillian  Walker  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
April  21,  1888.  Yes,  you  will  undoubtedly  see 
some  of  the  John  Bunny  films  again,  for  we  ran 
into  one  less  than  a  week  ago.  Hu,/h  Carroll. 
the  District  Attorney,  in  "Poor  Little"  Peppina. " 
a  Mary  Pickford  film,  was  Eugene  O'Brien.  He 
was   with   Famous  Players   for   that  picture  only. 


E.  F.,  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.,  and  E.  E.  S..  Arerdeen-, 
Wash. — Vivian  Martin  is  unmarried.  Paul  Pav- 
loff in  "Hearts  in  Exile"  (World),  with  Clara 
Kimball  Young,  was  Vernon  Steele.  Yes.  Louise 
Huff  played  on  th'-  stage  prior  to  taking  up  film 
work  and  for  two  seasons  was  in  the  Klaw  & 
Erlanger  production  of  "Ben   Hur." 

(Continued  on  page  167) 
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"Any  woman 
can  improve  her 
HEALTH,  FIGURE 

and  APPEARANCE'' 

says 
Annette  Kellermann 


Only  a  few  years  before  my  public 
appearance  as  the  Perfect  Woman, 
I  was  puny  and  under-developed. 
To-day  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  owe  my  perfect  figure  and  splendid 
health  to  my  own  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
my  system.  It  involves  no  drugs, 
requires  no  apparatus.  It  is  a  sen- 
sible plan  of  upbuilding  and  correc- 
tion taken  from  my  own  experience. 
It  will  be  just  as  effective  for  you  as 
it  has  been  for  thousands  of  other 
cultured  and  refined  women  who 
have  properly  followed  my  methods ; 

and  it  requires  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room. 

Surely  you  want  to  find 
out  more  about  a  system 
that    can    do    so 
much  for  you. 

How  you  can 
find  out 

I  have  written  a 
little  book  which 
I  want  you  to  read. 
It  is  called  "  The 
Body  Beautiful' '  and 
is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  my- 
self. This  little  book, 
which  you  may  have 
for  the  asking,  out- 
lines my  system  and 
explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly. 
It  proves  that  there 
is  a  way  to  good 
health  and  a  perfect 
figure. 

Send  a  two  cent 
stamp  now  and  ' '  The 
Body  Beautiful"  will 
reach  you  by  return 
mail. 

You   owe    it    to    yourself 
at   least    to    investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 


Suite  411  P 


12  West  31st  St.,  N.Y.C. 
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DIAMONDS 


403   $50 


Eight  Months 

to  Pay 

Beautiful  Diamond 

Sent  on  Approval  —  No 

Money  Down 

No  obligation;  pay  as  you  can.  Older 
any  diamond  from  our  catalogue ;  when  re- 
ceived, if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  return 
it.  Otherwise  keep  it  and  pay  20  %  of  the 
price,  and  only  10%  per  month  thereafter. 
Ten  per  cent  discount  for  all  cash.  A 
binding  guarantee  as  to  quality  with  each 
diamond.  Exchangeable  at  any  time  at  an 
increase  of  7^%  MORE  THAN  YOU 
PAID. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE 
DELUXE  42 Contains  over  one  thousand 
photographs  of  rings,  pins,  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones. 

L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO.,  INC. 

2  and  4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 


428 
J100J 


Send  for 

fflWISIflJiOT 


mem 


You  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  ever  produced. 
Made  without  alcohol.  Use  only  a  drop. 
Concentrated  Flower  Drops  bottle  like 
picture  with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose, Violet, 
Crabapple,  $1.50 ;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  $1.75. 
Send  20c  silver,  stamps  for  miniature  bottle. 


Flower  Drops  also  conies  in  Perfume  formt 
made  with  alcohol  in  the  above  odors,  also  in 
Mon  Amour  and  Garden  Queen,  the  latest, 
$1.00  an  ounce  at  druggists  or  by  mail.  Send 
stamps  or  currency.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Send  $1.00  for  Souvenir  box,  6 — 25c 
bottles  same  size  as  picture;  different  odors. 

PAUL  RIEGER,  175  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


Rosalia  Massage  Cream 

A  perfect  cleanser  and  massagre  eream.will 
remove  facial  blemishes  and  give  the  face 
a  clear  soft  tone.  As  a  night  cream,  will 
remove    freckles.      Will    not    prow    hair. 

Postpaid  SOc  and  SI. OO  the  Jar 

nAlNTV  WHITP   BLEACH  FOR  THE  TAN,  a  whitcn- 

UA1MI    WHIlt   inR.    f,,r    tin-    face.    b.qS   nn.1  arms. 

Id  tubes,  SOc.     tMoney  Order  or  Stamps.) 

,  Dept.  E,  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 


The  Other  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  ioj) 

"Beloved."  he  went  on  passionately. 
"Beloved;  I  only  know  I  want  vou — vou. 
Be  mine.     Let  us  be  married  at  once!" 

She  leaned  toward  him,  and  again  their 
lips  clung  in  passion.  "Tomorrow !"  she 
gasped,  and  tore  herself  from  him  that  she 
might  not  betray  her  triumph.  She  ran 
from  the  house  and  into  the  garden.  The 
night  was  scented  with  mysterious  per- 
fumes. She  roamed  into  the  shrubbery,  and 
drew  deep  breaths.  She  had  won — she  had 
won!     Let  Lisa  come.     After  tomorrow — . 

"Don't  make  a  sound  or  I'll  kill  you." 

A  swarthy  man  had  sprung  from  behind 
a  lilac  bush  and  was  pressing  a  revolver 
against  her  breast. 

"You  swore  to  kill  Kalmanoff,"  the  man 
whispered. 

''They  discovered  the  plot.  I  had  to 
escape,"  she  pleaded. 

"You  must  return." 

"I  will  not.  It  would  be  certain  death — 
or  Siberia." 

"Remember  your  oath — his  life  or 
yours." 

"But  it's  impossible — unreasonable." 

"The  Order  does  not  consider  whether 
things  are  reasonable.  You  accepted  the 
obligation." 

"Well,  give  me  time.     A  few  days." 

"No.  You  come  tonight — now.  An 
automobile  is  around  the  corner.     Come  I" 

With  a  shrill  cry  for  help  Olga  broke 
away,  and  as  she  did  so  the  man  fired,  and 
ran.  Huntington  heard  the  cry  and  the 
shot,  and  hurried  into  the  garden.  He 
found  Olga.  bleeding  from  a  wound  just 
above  the  heart,  unconscious  among  the 
lilacs,  and  quickly  carried  her  to  her  room. 
"The  doctors,  then  the  police  !"  he  ordered. 

The  doctors  came,  but  there  was  little 
that  could  be  done.  They  eased  the  agony, 
administered  stimulants  to  add  a  few  mo- 
ments to  the  ebbing  life,  and  left  the  dying 
woman  with  John. 

A  taxicab  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  two 
women  alighted.  They  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  commonly  imperturbable  footman  gave 
an  exclamation  of  surpri-e. 

"Miss  Lisa.'     Whv,  I  thought—" 

"What  did  you  think.  Perkins?"  Mrs 
Merrill  demanded. 
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"The  other  Miss  Lisa— upstairs." 
"Mother!     I  see  it  all  now.    She  is  my 

siMi-r  —  this  woman  they  tohl  us  John  had 
sailed  with  from  Havre."  And  she  sped 
up  the  stairs. 

Cautiously  opening  the  door  of  her  own 
room,  Lisa  looked  in.  John  was  kneeling 
beside  the  bed,  and  there  Lisa  saw.  as  if 
looking  into  a  mirror,  herself — but  pale, 
and  gasping  for  breath.  And  Olga,  look 
ing  up.  met  her  sister's  eyes.     Placing  her 

hand  on  John's  he.nl.  she  whispered: 

I  ook,  dear  -the  door — your  real  sweet- 
heart— she  will  explain — goodbye — for- 
give--" 

(Continued  from  page  165) 

T.   V.,   Jamestown,    X.    V. — Don    Jose's   leap 

from  the  clirt  in  the  Fox  "Carmen"  was  ill  th.it 
it  appeared   to   be.     Art   Jarvis,   the   rider,  being 

rather    badly     injured,     though     ttie     horse,    which 

was  a   trained   jumper,   escaped   without   hurt. 


H.    V.    \V.,    ScHKNEI  rADY,    \\    Y. — Helen   Gard- 
ner lias  been  appearing  in  at  least  one   Universal 

film    in    the    last    month    or    two,    hut    we    do    not 
know    what    is   scheduled    tor   the  future. 


G.  R.  C,  Louisville. — Richard  Tucker  was 
horn  in  Brooklyn  and  began  his  career  with  a 
stock  engagement  of  about  a  year's  duration, 
following  which  he  was  for  three  years  in  Nat 
Goodwin's  repertoire  company.  He  also  played 
for  some  time  with  Mrs.  I'iske  and  since  joining 
Edison  has  returned  to  the  stage  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 


E.  E.,  Rochester,  N.  V. — Lillian  Gish  and  Jane 
Novak  are  both  unmarried,  and  the  former  is 
with  Fine  Arts,  the  latter  with  Universal.  Wil- 
liam Farnum  is  six  feet  tall,  ami  Dustin  Farnum, 
his  brother,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  over  the  six- 
foot  mark;  Herbert  Rawlinson  is  just  six  feet 
in    height. 


E.  C.,  Brooklyn. — Hobart  Bosworth  was  The 
Painter  in  "The  Pursuit  of  the  Phantom,"  pro- 
duced by  Bosworth,  Inc.,  the  Rich  Man  who  won 
the  girl  (Rhea  Haines)  was  Courtenay  Foote ; 
The  Waif,  whom  The  Painter  found  on  the  beach, 
was  Helen  YVolcott  :  The  Painter's  daughter  was 
Myrtle  Stedman,  and  the  Rich  Man's  son,  E.  I 
Flynn. 


K.  K.,  Buffalo. — When  you  have  seen  "The 
Submarine  Pirate,"  and  noticed  people  and  auto- 
mobiles in  the  street  six  or  eight  stories  below 
the  actors,  you  will  realize  that  "The  Height  of 
Humor"  on  page  58  of  the  February  issue  of 
Photoplay  Magazine  is  mighty  real.  This  is  a 
"still"  taken  during  the  filming  of  that  picture  by 
the   Keystone  company. 

L.  W.  S..  Redwood.  N.  V.— Yes.  Arnold  Daly 
is  still  producing  pictures  for  Pathe.  Gen.  Afc- 
Lain  and  his  daughter  in  "The  Doorway  of  De- 
struction," were  Harry  Schumm  and  Mina  Cun- 
r>rd.  Francis  Ford  playing  the  part  of  Col. 
Freeney. 


J.  E.  J.,  Morgan,  Ky.,  and  L.  M.  M.,  New 
».0RK-— So  far  as  we  know  "Helene  of  the 
North,"  has  never  appeared  in  book  form.  It 
was  an  original  scenario.  Sydney  Drew,  for- 
merly of  Vitagraph,   is  now  in  'Metro  comedies. 

Wher  you  write  to  advertisers  please 


1aO  achieve  undisputed  favor  with 
millions  of  America's  women  of  finer 
taste,  a  Face  Powder  surely  must  possess 
really  distinctive  characteristics. 


— the  most  fascinating  ami  o 
creation  —  a  powder  ot  rare  and 
charming  fragrance  and  dell)  itt 
softness  tint   blends   perfectly 

wiili    any    skin,    protecting    it 
against  dangers  and  adding  to  it 

the  freshness  of  youth.     At  any 
Marinello  shop  or  drug  store. 
A  tint  for  every  complexion. 
Send  2c  stamp  for  Miniature  Box 
Marinello  Company 

Dept.  L.  Mailers  Itm1,linK-. Chicago 


In  the  Worlds 


Weak  Eyes 

Red  Eyes 

Dull  Eyes 

Sick  Eyes 

Aching  Eyes 

Itching  Eyes 

Tourist's  Eyes 

Autoist's  Eyes -an  Eye  Tonic 

For  Your  EVes 


Sold 
Everywhere 

Prepared  in  tht 
Laboratory 
of  the 
Murine  Eye 
Remedy  Co. 
Chicago.  USA. 


Murine  E«  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago,  Sends  Book  of  the  Eye  Free  on  Request, 
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For  a 

COMPLEXION 

Like  Hers 


CARMEN 

Complexion 

Powder 


simply  do  whatLouiseHufF  and  other  fa- 
mous stars  do,  whose  complexions  are 
subject  to  particular  notice— use  Carmen 
Complexion  Powder.  Then  you  will  have 
a  complexion  of  peach -and -ere  am  charm. 
Blends  perfectly  with  the  tones  of  the  skin 
-and  it  adheres.  Does  not  rub  or  blow  off. 
Gives  a  clear,  glowing  complex- 
ion that  is  always  beautiful  de- 
spiteglaringlightand  perspira- 
tion. Why  put  up  with  ordi- 
nary face 
powders 
when  Car- 
men will 
give  you 
the  most 
charming 
complexion 
beauty?  Get  a  box  today  and  see  how  de- 
lighted you  will  be.  Insist  on  Carmen! 
White,  Pink,  Flesh,  Cream— 50c  Everywhere 

Stafford-Miller  Co.,    587  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BE  AN  ARTIST 

Personal  instruction  by  mail  from  our 
school  by  artist  of  30  years'  experience. 
Why  not  let  us  develop  your  talent?  We 
have  made  many  successful  illustrators,  car- 
toonists and  designers.  Artists'  outfit  free 
to  enrolled  students.  Copy  this  sketch  and 
mail  to  us  with  6c  in  stamps  for  illustrated 
book.     Correspondence    and  local  school. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL  OF  ART 

973  F  Street  WASHINGTON,   D.  C. 


Every  Woman  Wants  to  be  Beautiful 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  girl  with  such  a  wonderful  complexion  that 

you  envied  her?     Well,  it's  possible  for  you  to  have  one  like  it. 

O  ■     the  beauty  formula  of  a  famous   FRENCH 

L6    uCCrCt     ACTRESS    will    do    the    same    for    you. 

It  is   easy   to  apply   and  sure   in   its   results. 

Sold  in  50c  and  $1.00  Sizes 

For  a  short  time,  just  to  introduce  it,  we  will  send  you  our  SPECIAL 

INTRODUCTORY  size  on  receipt  of  25c  coin  and  2c  for  mailing. 

Madame  Henriette  de  Vancaire,  Dept.  M,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Do  you  know  what  S.  0.  means  ?  We'll  tell 
you.  It's  what  hundreds  of  readers  of 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  have  had  told 
them  in  the  last  few  months  by  newsdealers. 
We  knowbecause  we  get  letters  every  day  from,  readers 
complaining  that  unless  they  get  to  their  dealer  almost 
as  soon  as  the  magazine  appears  they  find  it  S.  O. — 
"Sold  Out."  Why  take  this  chance  when  you  can  get  the 


Next  Four  Issues  of 

PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE 


FOR 


50c 


delivered  to  any  address  in  the  United  States 
the  first  of  each  month. 

This  saves  calling  for  your  copy  — it  insures  your 
getting  one  —  it  saves  you  ten  cents  and  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  magazine 
before  you  send  in  $1.50  for  a  year's  subscription. 

When  you  take  advantage  of  this  special  short  term 
subscription  offer,  make  your  remittance  in  postal  or 
express  money  order  or  check. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

348    North    Clark    Street,    Chicago,    Illinois 


M.  H..  Kokomo,  Ixd. — Francis  Ford  and  Grace 
Cunard  are  back  at  Universal  City,  their  dispute 
with  the  management  having  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted.  It  was  rather  a  family  affair  which  is 
not  of  any  vital  interest  to  the  public.  Yes. 
Norma  and  Constance  Talmadge  have  a  sister 
Natalie,  who  is.  however,  unknown  to  fame  as 
yet.  Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish  are  with  the  Fine 
Arts  branch  of  Triangle. 


T.  T.,  St.  Louis. — The  mulatto  protege  of 
Stoneman  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  was  por- 
trayed by  George  Seigrnan.  who  is  an  Aryan  of 
Teutonic  descent.  He  is  now  an  assistant  di- 
rector to  D.  W.  Griffith.  The  young  blacksmith 
who  manhandled  the  Ethiopians  in  the  gin-joint 
was  YVally  Reid.  who  is  now  starring  with  Lasky. 
All  of  this  scene  was  not  shown  in  the  cities 
where  censors  are  ultra-active. 


Canadians  and  Australians  :  Please  do  not 
send  us  stamps,  no  matter  how  small  the  remit- 
tance, as  we  can  not  use  them  or  exchange  them. 
For  large  amounts  buy  the  postal  money  orders, 
and  for  smaller  ones  the  International  Reply 
Coupons,  which  may  be  exchanged  for  six  cents' 
worth  of  American  stamps. 


H.  W.  F..  Montreal,  and  L.  T.  B..  Roche- 
Minn. — It  is  hard  to  say  what  the  derivation  of 
"Metro"  may  be.  but  it  is  probable  that  it  comes 
from  "metropolitan."  as  it  is  pronounced  the 
same  as  the  first  part  of  that  word.  Billie  Burke 
is  the  wife  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  Jr..  who  was 
formerly  the  husband  of  Anna  Held.  Miss  Burke 
acquired  the  name  Ethel  early  in  life,  but  it  has 
long  since  been  displaced  by   Billie. 

J.  R.  T..  Walla  Walla.  Wash—  We  don': 
know  what  has  become  of  Romaine  Fielding.  He 
seems  to  have  dropped  out  of  sight,  although  we 
understand  he  is  in  Los  Angeles.  A  letter 
addressed  to  Universal  City  might  reach  him. 


R.  X..  San  Marcos.  Tex. — "Mary  Stuart"  was 
an  Edison  film  in  which  Mary  Fuller  played  the 
title  role.  Marie  McDermott.  Miriam  Xesbitt, 
Robert  Brower,  Bigelow  Cooper  and  Richard 
Xeill  were  other  important  members  of  the  cast. 


U.  C.  Toplin.  Mo. — In  "The  Soul  of  a 
Woman."  a  Metro  picture.  Emily  Stevens  playing 
the  leading  role.  George  LeGuere  was  the  young 
man  who  became  a  priest.  "Where  the  Trail 
Divides"  was  a  Lasky  film  in  which  Robert  Edc- 
son  played  the  lead  as  How,  though  Hozc.  as  a 
boy,  was  Antrim  Short.  Winifred  Kingston  was 
Bess  Rowland.  J.  W.  Johnstone  was  Clayton  Craig 
and  Theodore  Roberts  was  Col.  Lender. 


C.  M..  Hamilton.  Ont..  and  L.  R..  Hutchin- 
son, Kan. — Helen  Eddy  was  the  girl  in  that 
Lybin  play  entitled  "The  Candle."  Dorothy 
Davenport  was  born  in  Boston  in  1S°5.  And  here 
are  the  addresses:  Lillian  Walker.  Yitagraph : 
Pearl  White.  Pathe  Exchange :  Crane  Wilbur. 
Horsley:  Norma  Talmadge.  Fine  Arts.  Use  tin 
directory  for  addresses.  Owens,  in  "The  Perils 
of  Pauline."  was  Paul  Panzer,  who  is  now  play- 
ing with  Universal  ;   Pearl  White  was  Pauline. 


M.  H..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. — The  "new  girl"  in 
the  Ham  and  Budd  series  of  pictures  is  Norma 
Xichols.  formerly  with  Selig,  with  whom  she 
appeared  as  Chiquita  in  "The  Xe'er-Do-Well." 
(Catherine  Kaelred  created  the  part  of  the  vam- 
pire in  "A  Fool  There  Was."  when  that  play  was 
first  presented  on  the  stage  in  1°0°.  but  Yirginia 
Pearson  played  the  role  throughout  1910-12. 
After  the  New  York  presentation  Katherine 
Kaelred  went  to  London,  where  she  appeared  in 
the  same  part  wjth  great  success. 
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M  !•".  1!  ,  I >o i  ii  w .  \i  \  l  \ .hi  Overton  played 
the  role  of  young  V and *r griff,  brother  >>i  I  it 
i/iin,i  V and tr griff  (Norma  Talmadge)  in  "The 
Battle  Cry  ol  Peace."  He  in  still  playing  with 
Vitagraph  .it  the  Brooklyn  studio:  former  news 
paper  man,  born  in  Ohio  in  1887. 


E.  S.,  Dftkoit. — "Although  1  like  Sessue 
Hayakawa  very  much,  1  went  to  see  'Alien  Souls,' 
because  1  like  Earl  Foxe,  and  1  wish  there  was 
some  way  of  giving  him  credil  ior  it.  besides  tell- 
ing  the  theatre  manager."  Well,  you  might  tell 
the  Vnswer  Man  and  he  might  run  a  line  in  bis 
Department !    Try  it. 


A.   F.,  Cleveland,  and  G.  T.,  Chicago. — "Do 

you    think    W'ally    Reid    would    answer    a    letter?" 

We  don't  ihiuk  anything  about  it.    Try  it  and  see 

for  yourself:  (."are  1  asky  studio.  Mae  Murray 
was  Miss  Kitty  in  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs  ;"  Sir 
Jasper  and  Kitty's  friend  Lady  Julia  were  Joseph 
King  and  Belle  Bennett  ;  Kitty's  lover  and  the 
net  of  his  regiment  were  Tom  Forman  and 
lames  Neil;  Lady  Barbara  and  Capt.  Spicer  were 
Lucille  Young  and  Horace  B.  Carpenter.  "Any- 
body would  fall  for  Murray  :  1  don't  see  how  she 
ever  got  away  from  the  'Follies.'  hut  we'll  praise 
I. asky  that  she  did  and  let  it  go  at  that."  No, 
Miss  Murray  is  not  married. 


K.  D.,  Berkeley,  Calif. — '"Peggy"  was  the 
Billie  Burke  picture  that  was  produced  and  di- 
rected by  Tom  Ince  for  Triangle,  while  "Gloria's 
Romance"  is  being  produced  by  George  Kleine 
under  the  direction  of  Walter  F.dwin.  We  will 
gi\  e  you  one  guess  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a 
Billie  Burke  interview  very  soon,  and  if  you 
guess  wrong  you  must  stay  away  from  the  movies 
for  a  year.  Isn't  that  fair?  Miss  Burke  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Kleine  studio,  which  you  will 
find  in  the   Directory. 


C.  X.  B..  Nashville,  and  F.  A.,  New  York. — 
Henry  Walthall,  Elizabeth  Burbridge,  John 
Junior  and  Ernest  Maupain  were  the  four  impor- 
tant players  in  Essanay's  "Blind  Justice."  No, 
Betty  Nansen  does  not  appear  in  the  big  Fox 
picture  which  Brenon  directed  in  Jamaica  :  Miss 
Nansen   returned   to   Europe  several   months  ago. 


H.  L.  F.,  Huntington  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  S., 
Pittsburg,  Kan. — So  far  as  we  know  Gretchen 
Dale,  the  wife  of  Howard  Estabrook,  has  never 
appeared  in  films.  Mr.  Estabrook  and  Miss  Dale 
were  married  in  December  of  1907.  Little  Marie 
Osborne  is  with  Balboa  at  their  Long  Beach 
studio,  and  her  company  may  be  willing  to  send 
you  a  photograph.  We  do  not  have  Wellington 
Playter's  present   address. 


C.  B.  F.,  Little  Falls,  Minn. — -Harold  Lock- 
wood  played  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in  "Tess  of 
the  Storm  Country.''  Write  the  Metro  company- 
regarding  photographs  of  Lockwcod  and  May 
Allison.  Anna  Nilsson  may  be  addressed  in  care 
of  Pathe.  Hank  Mann  is  playing  with  Keystone 
and  aside  from  doing  the  leads  in  his  own  plays 
he  seems  to  have  formed  the  habit  of  appearing 
entirely  unannounced  in  the  midst  of  some  other 
Keystone  doing  some  deep  stuff  for  our  amuse- 
ment. 


H.  K.  T.,  Alton,  III. — You  have  a  pretty  good 
memory  for  faces,  for  the  night  watchman  in 
"Acquitted,"  Fine  Arts-Triangle,  is  the  same  per- 
son who  portrays  the  soldier  guarding  the  hos- 
pital entrance  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" — 
W.  J.  Freeman.  He  plays  the  role  of  the  bell-hop 
in  "Sunshine  Dad,"  and,  under  the  name  of 
Harry  Le  Blanc,  the  role  of  the  condemned 
Apache  in  "A  Child  of  the  Paris  Streets." 
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"ALL  my  lite  every  magazine 
*»  I've  looked  into  has  had  a 
picture  of  a  man's  leg  with  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  garter  on  it — Boston! 
So  when  I  go  into  a  store  to 
buy  a  pair  of  garters  I  just  nat- 
urally say  'Boston.'   So  do  you  !  " 

— AMBROSE    PEALE 

in  the  delightful  play 

"IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE" 

By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue  and  Walter  Hackett 
now  in  its  third  successful  year. 

Boston  Garter 


SILK     50c 
LISLE   25C 


feZ&h^fai, 


GEO.  FROSTCO. 
MAKERS, BOSTON 


CROCHET  BOOK 
GIVEN 


&»««!*% 


sir  ~P  VV3\Hh 


c 


COLL3NGBOURNE     M 


Contains  84  rare  and  beautiful  desJRns 
for  EdeintrH  and  Insertions.  To  intro- 
duce TEXASILK  m  new  hard  twisted, 
mercerized  coijonev  (best  for  tattinK. 
t-dKin*  and  initials),  we  will  madthi* 
Crochet  Book  Free  and  postpaid  to 
any  lady  sending  only  10c  in  silver  or 
Stamps  for  two  full  size  sample  balls. 

TEXASILK 

comes  in  size  70  only, in  white, black, 

medium  green,  pink,  rose,  scarlet, 

light    blue,    defph,    light     yellow. 

Crochet  Book  i3  clearly  illustrated 

eo  designs  may   be   copied   bv  any 

needleworker.       Send    at     once 

_    and  get  this  valuable  book.FRRE. 

ILLS,    Dept.    1143.    ELGIN.   ILLINOIS 
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Oh,  You  Skinny! 


Why  stay  thin  as  a  rail?  You  don' t  have  to  !  And 
you  don't  have  to  go  through  life  with  a  chest  that 
the  tailor  gives  you;  with  arms  of  childish  strength; 
with  legs  you  can  hardly  stand  on.  And  what  about 
that  stomach  that  flinches  every  time  you  try  a  square 
meal?    Are  you  a  pill-feeder? 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength  in 
tabloid  form  —  through  pills,  potions  and 
other  exploited  piffle  ? 

You  can't  do  it ;   it  can't  be  done. 

The  only  way  to  be  well  is  to  buildup  >our  body — 
all  of  it  — through  nature's  methods  —  not  by  parm  er* 
ing  the  stomach.  It  is  not  y.tte  that  is  making  you  a 
failure:  it's  that  poor,  emaciated  body  of  yours:  your 
half-sickness  shows  plain  in  your  face  and  the  world 
loves  healthy  people.  So  be  Stealthy— strong — vital. 
That's  living:  Don't  think  too  long;  send  4  cents  in 
stamps  to  cover  mailing  of  my  book.  "  INTELLIGENCE 
IN  PHYSICAL  AM)  II I  Will  CI'LTl'RE,"written  by  the 
strongest  physical  culture  instructor  in  the  world. 

LIONEL  STRONGFORT 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE  EXPERT 

Dept.  B8B     •  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
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F.  B.,  Banff,  Hlta. — Betty  Warren,  in  Lasky's 
"Warrens  of  Virginia,"  was  Mildred  Harris; 
Ayutha  Warren  and  .Xed  Burton  were  Blanche 
Sweet  and  House  Peters.  Theda  Bara  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Fox  office  in  New  York — see 
the   Directory. 

B.  R.,  Douglas,  Ap.iz.  Norma  Talmadge,  now 
of  the  Fine  Arts-Triangle,  was  the  heroine  of 
"The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace,"  playing  the  role  of 
Virginia  Vanderyriff.  You  refer  to  Helen 
Tiffany  in  "The  Family  Stain,"  a  Fox  film; 
Kaihlyn  Williams  in  "The  Rosary,"  Selig :  Jane 
Novak  in  "The  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich," 
Universal  ;  House  Peters  in  "The  Winged  Idol." 
Ince-Triangle  ;  and  Stella  Razeto  in  "The  Long 
Chance,"  with  Frank  Keenan.  Frances  Nelson  is 
with    World. 


G.  M.,  Balatox,  Minn. — You  do  not  specify 
whether  you  mean  the  Selig  or  the  American 
production  of  "The  Quest,"  but  the  leads  in  the 
former  were  Roy  Clark,  as  Chora  the  East  Indian 
boy,  and  Ann  Drew  as  the  wife  of  the  American 
Consul.  In  the  latter  Harry  Pollard  and  Nan 
Christy  were  the  players  in  whom  the  audience 
was  interested.  In  "The  Spoilers,"  (Selig) 
Cherry  Malotte  was  Kathlyn  Williams;  Helen 
Chester,  Bessie  Eyton  and  the  two  leading  men 
were   Tom    Santschi   and   William   Farnum. 


C.  M.  L.j  Anthon,  Ia.,  and  J.  E.  D..  Lansford, 
Pa. — In  "The  Tricks  of  Fate."  a  Balboa  film, 
Naida  was  Ethel  Fleming.  Biograph  also  pro- 
duced a  play  by  this  name,  but  you  refer  to  the 
Balboa  film  released  by  Pathe.  Vivian  Martin 
was  the  girl  in  "The  Wishing  Ring"  (World), 
and  Chester  Barnett,  Giles,  the  son  of  the  Earl, 
Alec  B.  Francis.  Among  the  World  films  in 
which  Robert  Warwick  has  appeared  are  :  "The 
Face  in  the  Moonlight."  "The  Stolen  Voice," 
"The  Flash  of  an  Emerald,"  "The  Sins  of 
Society,"  and  the  recent  play,  "The  Fruits  of 
Desire." 


L.  A.  Duluth. — William  E.  Shay  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  and  during  his  early  career 
played  on  the  stage.  He  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal characters  in  "Neptune's  Daughter."  which 
rivalled  Aphrodite  in  the  commotion  incident  to 
her  arrival.  The  January  1916  issue  of  Photo- 
play contained  his  picture  in  the  Art  Section 
and  copies  are  still  obtainable  from  this  office 
at  the  usual  price. 


E.  W..  Worcester.  Mass..  and  A.  L.  U-, 
Hamilton.  Wyo. — Alfred  Hickman  was  the  vil- 
lain in  "A  Woman's  Past."  featuring  Nance 
O'Neal.  In  "The  Twenty  Million  Dollar  Mys- 
tery," Marguerite  Snow  was  Zudora ;  James 
Cruze.  Hassam  Ah;  Harry  Benham,  John  Storm, 
and    John    Lehnberg,    Mohammed. 


F.  F.,  Minneapolis. — We  are  unable  to  recall 
those  two  plays  from  the  brief  statement  of  the 
stories.  "Lena  Rivers"  was  a  Cosmos  film  in 
which  Beulah  Poynter  played  the  leading  role  ; 
Robert  Tabor  was  Graliam.  Bill  Cameron  in  "A 
Kentucky  Idyll"  (Universal)  was  Warren  Kerri- 
gan; Madge  Lee  was  played  by  Ethel  Phillips; 
Cynthia  Plante  by  Helen  Leslie.  In  "The  Cow- 
ard" (lnce-Triangle),  the  buck-fever  victim  was 
Charles  Ray  as  Frank  Winston1 :  the  Colonel,  suh. 
was  Frank  Keenan :  Mrs.  Winstow.  Gertrude 
Claire,  and  young  Winsloic's  sweetheart.  Marga- 
ret Gibson.  Rosanna  Danford  in  "A  Girl  of 
Yesterday"  (Famous  Players)  was  Frances 
Marion.  Stewart  Baird.  Edward  Mordant. 
Arthur  Donaldson.  Acieh  Ray  and  Irene  Howley 
were  the  principal  plavers  in  "The  Moth  and  the 
Flame." 


H.  J.,  Kingston.  Ont. — Marguerite  Clayton 
came  east  several  months  ago  and  has  been  play- 
ing with  the  Chicago  Essanay  company  since  then 
and  she  may  be  addressed  at  that  studio.  She 
is  unmarried.  "The  Vultures  of  Society,"  and 
"The  Discard  "  are  two  recent  Essanay  films  in 
which   you  will  be  able  to   see   her. 


R.  D.  S.,  Brooklyn,  and  A.  J.  E.,  West  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. — As  we  recall  "The  Floor- 
walker," Charles  Chaplin  played  only  one  part. 
Alec  B.  Francis  of  the  World  films  was  born  in 
England,  but  the  date  has  slipped  our  memory. 


A.  A.,  Lynn,  Mass. — The  cast  of  "The  Price 
of  Her  Silence,"  included  Florence  LaBadie.  the 
secret-keeper ;  Mignon  Anderson,  the  bride ; 
Arthur  Bauer,  as  the  father  ;  Harris  Goodwin,  the 
chauffeur  and  Thomas  Curran,  the  artist.  It  was 
a  four-reel  Thanhouser  of  some  time  ago. 


A.  G..  Denver.- — Geraldine  Farrar  will  appear 
in  grand  opera  as  heretofore,  her  contracts  being 
so  arranged  that  there  will  be  no  conflict  between 
stage  and  screen.  She  has  recently  entered  into 
a  new  contract  with  the  Lasky  company.  Miss 
Farrar  was  born  in  Melrose,  Massachusetts,  near 
Boston,  in  1883. 

A.  S.,  Omaha,  and  E.  L.  C,  Sedro  Woolley, 
Wash. — Harry  Carey  of  Universal  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  January  6.  1880.  So  far  as  we 
know.  Edith  Storey  is  unmarried.  William 
Farnum  played  in  "Ben  Hur,"  on  the  stage,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  role  he  assumed  :  he  was  not 
in  the  original  cast.  The  two  women  in  "A  Won- 
derful Adventure"  (Foxi.  with  William  Farnum, 
were  Dorothy  Green  and  Mary  Martin. 


M.  C.  K.,  Plainville.  Conn. — George  Walsh 
and  Doris  Pawn  played  the  leads  in  "Blue  Blood 
and  Red"  (Fox).  George  Walsh  is  a  brother  of 
R.  A.  Walsh  now  directing  for  Fox.  and  Miss 
Pawn  recently  transferred  from  Universal.  Write 
either  of  them  at  the  Fox  studios  in  Los  Angeles 
or  write  their  company,  but  be  sure  to  enclose  a 
quarter  for  each  picture  you  wish. 


R.  J.,  Richmond.  Va..  and  M.  S.  A..  Hills- 
boro.  N.  C. — Florence  Lawrence  probably  may  be 
reached  through  Universal's  New  York  office  as 
■liven  in  the  directory.  You  will  undoubtedly 
see  pictures  of  Thomas  Holding  and  Fred  Church 
in  the  Art  Section  in  one  of  the  coming  issues  of 
Photoplay.  Address  the  former  in  care  of 
Famous  Players  and  the  latter  at  Universal  City. 
Lindsay,  in  "The  Commanding  Officer"  (Metro), 
was  Douglas  Gerard,  who  is  now  with  Universal. 
while  the  Prince  in  "Bullets  and  Brown  Eyes.'' 
with  Bessie  Barriscale.  was  William  Desmond, 
and  Michael  was  Wyndham  Standing. 


M.  C.  Freeport.  N.  Y. — The  book  of  one  hun- 
dred stars  of  the  Photoplay  may  be  purchased 
from  this  office  for  50c.  postpaid  to  any  city  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Mary  Pickford's 
birthday  is  April  8th  :  Mae  Marsh  claims  Novem- 
ber Qth.  Yes.  it  is  much  better  to  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  in  writing  to  your  friends 
among  the  players,  for  courtesies  of  that  sort  are 
always  appreciated  and  often  bring  a  reply  not 
otherwise  forthcoming  from  a  busy  player. 


L.  H.  D..  Portsmouth.  N.  H. — The  girl  in  the 
picture  on  page  43  of  the  May  Photoplay  is 
Ruth  Blair  as  Mrs.  Xoland  in  "The  Fourth 
Estate."  Clifford  Bruce  played  the  leading  role 
in  the  film.  We  have  no  copies  of  Photoplay  on 
hand  which  contain  an  interview  with  Beatrice 
Michelena,  though  she  was  the  girl  on  the  cover 
in  February,  1915.     Jackie  Saunders  is  unmarried. 

(Continued  on  page  175) 
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WANTED 

Men,  18  or  over,  to  become 
Railway  Mail  Clerks 

($75  to  $150  a  Month; 


Knpul  u4lv.in-tMii.iit   to  higher  Government   Potdtiona      "No 
:>,    i>l    STR1KKS,   WAKS.    K1NAN01AL,  KLUK 
RIKS    or    the    WHIMS    OV     SUM]      II    \l\      BOSS        Mi  I 
POSITION   is   YOUK8  FOR   l.ll  b 

fftTTtnr  maHnrtt  mail  Htj  reaidantu  stand  the  same  chance 
for  bumadiate  appointment  Oommon  nenw  education  anffi* 
eisat       PolltioaJ  Influence  NO!    EU  1)1  IRJ  D 

Writ i*  immadiateh  far  free  llsl  of  tioTcrm.Mii  poattionaaoai 
obtainable.    Pont  delay,     Even  da?  jrou  loaemaaaalftalaaBof 

ju-t  BO  imicli  chance  Of  >our  cnrl>   appointment 

I  -KANM.IN   INSTITUTE.  Dial.  L  201.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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it  r,te  plainly. 


EARNED  BY  YOUNG 

ARTIST  IN  2  DAYS 


Commercial  Artists  practically  trained  by  mem- 
bers of  our  faculty  have  earned  $100.00  in  two 
days — often  more. 

High  Authorities  Endorse  This  Great  Course 

Earn  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  week.  Become  a  Com- 
mercial Designer— uncrowded  field  —  dignified  pro- 
fession. Learn  to  draw  during  your  spare  time  by 
our  home  study  method. 

Easy  to  Learn  —  Easy  to  Apply 

Send  today  for  our  beautiful  catalog  in  oalora  Also  our 

folio  of  commercial  illustrations.    Free  for  the  asking. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCIAL  DESIGNING,  l;r 

3201  Warner  Bldg.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


If  you  have  trouble  getting 

Photoplay  Magazine,  let  us  know 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

348  North  Clark  Street,  Ckicago,  Illinois 


Mammoth  Jubilee  Book  Free 

Picturing  5152  Home  Things 

Make  your  own  Credit  Terms— 1  to  3  vears'  time 

SPIEGEL,  MAY,  STERN  CO..  947  W.  35th  St.,  Chicago 


JAPANESE  ROSEBUSHES 


The  Wonder  of  the  World 

Japanese  Rose  Bushes  bloom  all  the  year  round.  Just 
think  of  It  Six  weeks  after  planting  the  seed,  the  plants  will 
be  in  full  bloom.  It  may  not  seem  possible,  but  v<  posi 
tivelv  guarantee  it  to  be  so.  They  will  bloom  every 
ten  weeks.  Summer  or  Winter,  and  when  three  years  old  the 
>ush  will  l>e  a  mass  of  roses,  bearing  from  five  hundred  to 
,  pj_— — '^  «  thousand  roses  on  each  bush.  The  flowers  are  in  three  shades 
IOV  a-V  — white,  pink,  and  crimson.  The  plants  will  do  well  both  in  and 
rii  VL  Saw  uut  c'oors-  ^  e  guarantee  at  least  three  bushes  to  grow  from  each 
^aJiWW  packet  of  seed.  Price,  including  our  big  catalogs  (300  pages) 
of  other  novelties  and  curiosities,  only  lOc  packet,  3  pkts.  for  25c  postpaid. 
Chnn  Flu  Dlont  Another  remarkable  Botanical  Curiosity  vou  should  have. Quite 
OllOO  r  I/  nam  u()orl( mBt  ytt  flies  will  not  remain  in  room  where  it  is  gr-  wn. 
Bears  very  pretty  blossoms;  easily  grown  from  seed.   Price  15c  packet:  3  for40c. 

JOHNSON    SMITH  &  CO.,  7127   North   Clark   Street,   CHICAGO 


approval.  The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin  construction  has  set  the  whole  Mando- 
and  Guitar  world  talking.    Get  our  new  Free  Book— 112  pages— 111  illus.,  a  valuable  fund 
of  information  for  player  and  teacher.    Also  Free  treatise  on  **  How  to  Practice." 

Exclusive  Features  Thai  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless:  ZEfSSSmSSSL  *  U£™  £&?. 

jess  at  rim  securing  strenirth,  sensitiveness,  free  vibration.    Tilted  neck,  high  bridge  and  extension 
string  holder  increase  the  string  pressure,  vibrate  a  larger  sounding-board  securing  bigger  tone. 
Reinforced,  non-warpable  neck— elevated  guard  plate  or  finger  rest — easy  action— adjustable 
string  bearing  at  bridge  overcoming  sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year  Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 

Becomeateacher.Splendidopportanitiesforeithersexinevery  ^^..JTT  ^_"  ^^-JT^/T"m  ^e™  «™ 

locality  for  private  and  class  instruct  ion  and  sale  of  Gibsons,    f    Tul  In — Tear  Off — Mail  Toda 

C^V.  Buttleman.  Jackson,  Mich..  Teacher and  Director,  writes:  "A   }     Gibson    Mandolin  Guitar  Co. 


Do  Business  On  OUR  CAPITAL 

If  a  teacher  become  owe  agent.  Stock  furmiahed.  We  f 


/ 


Open-A  permanent  teaching  and  bus!- 
neea  opportunity.  Either  sex.  Other  fl 
poeitlona  p— dina.    Write  Promptly.* 


57000 1  Gibson  business  for  mine  this  year     ■     ^^  m  46H  Harrison  OU  Kalamaioo.  Mich. 

Wot.  Place.  Jr..  America 'a  greatest  Mandolin  Virtuoso,  Star  Soloist    w   Gentlemen— Without  obligation 
for  Victor  Talking  KUchine  Co.  .unquauhediy  endorses  the  Gibson,   j    frwe  book  complete  Catalog,  free' treatise. 

ilso  information  about  instrument  checked 
below. 

[]  Mandolin  fl  Mando-hasa 

help  sell.  Agent's  territory  protected.  You  make  the    *  []  Mandola  []  Guitar 

profits.    We  pay  the  advertisinK.    Yon  pay  for  goods  ^P  fj  Mando-cello       fj  Harp-guitar 

When  sold;  return  goods  not  sold.  Try  our  "Still  Hunt."  » 

Catalog  and  thematic  list  free.     Fill  to  Coupon  NOW.  #     Name 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO./ 

468    Harrison   Couj^_j<ab3ma£0^_MjcJv_;L_U1S1A;_^ 


Address a 

Be  sure  jou  beve  checked  inatzumeot. 
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YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUAiRANfEED 


\0K 


ient 


Five 
Year 
Guarantee 


ISensational  Typewriter  Offer 

I  Everyone  needs  a  typewriter.  Write 
[quickly,  legibly.     Keep  carbon  copies— save 

arguments  and  law  suits.  Earn  extra  money 
I  typing  manuscripts,  writing  scenarios,  etc., 

with  the  acknowledged  leader, 

UNDERWOOD 

Standard  Visible 

Unusual  value.  Must  be  seen  and  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Let  us  send  one  on  approval.  If 
you  find  slightest  thing  to  criticise,  return 
machine  at  our  expense  after 

lO  Days'  FREE  Trial 
Machine  must  sell  itself  on  merit.  You  can 
Rent,  applying  rental  on  purchase  price,  or 
Buy  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments  at 

Less  Than  Half  Price 

Write  forinformation  about  Big  Offer  353. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  Chicago,  111. 

150,000  Satisfied  Emporium  Customers 
Established  2k  Years 


iiPEwRiTii 


SUMMER 
PRICES 


Our  entire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 
Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price-List 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


"E^;-- 


l-~^\ 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

Hundreds  of  good  positions  now  open.  No  experience 
required  to  pet  one  of  them.  Write  today  for  list  of 
openings,  offering  opportunities  to  earn  Big  Money  while  you 
learn  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our  etudenta  who  are 
earning:  $100  to  S500  amontb.  Address  nearest  office.  DeptlSL'J-. 
NATIONALSALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 
.Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco 


|IL( 


mm 


This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  in  your  own  home, 
—  at  one  quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  Quinn's 
famous  Written  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicians  and  heads  of 
State  Conservatories.  Successful 25  years.  Play  chordsatonceandcom- 
plete  piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
derstand. Fn\ls  illustrated.  For  beprinnere  or  teachers,  old  or  young.  All  music 
free.  Diploma  gTanted.  Write  today  for  64-page  free  book.  "How  to  Study 
Music."      M.  L.  QUINN  CONSERVATORY.    BOX  650  P.H.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MOVING  PICTUREPIAY5 

SHORT  STORIES  AND  POEMS 


$10  to  $300  each 

"    rreapondence  course  is  NOT  reqif 

r  book  covers  I  ho  subject  completely..     LVtmls  !r«». 

a»  Publishing  Company.  794  Atlas  Bldg..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Constant  demand.  De- 
vote all  or  spare  time, 
red.    Start  work  at  once. 


A  Month 


^^^^    The  master. 
^^™^™    piece  of  watch 
manufacture — adjusted  to 
the  second,  positions,  tem- 
perature and  isochronism.  Encased 
at  the  factory  into  your  choice  of 
the  exquisite  new  watch  cases. 

19  Jewel 

Burlington 

All  sizes  for  both  ^* 

men  and  women.  The  sreat  Burlington  Watch  sent  on 
simple  request.  Pay  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  month.  You  get  the 
watch  at  the  same  price  even  the  wholesale  jeweler  must  pay. 

Write  Today  for  Free  Watch  Book  eJoHiiu^don! 

of  all  the  newest  designs  in  watches  that  you  have  to  choose  from.  Your 
name  and  address  on  a  postcard  is  enough.   Get  thia  offer  while  it  lasts. 

Burlington  Watch  Company.  19th  St  &  MarshaD  Blvd..  DepL  C148  ,  Chicago 


"DON'T  SHOUT"  a 

"  I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now 
as  well  as    anybody.     'How?' 
With  the  MORLEY  PHONE. 
I've  a  pair  in  my  ears  now,  but 
they  are  invisible.     I  would  not 
know  I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that 
I  hear  all  right. 
"The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

DEAF 

is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.    Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm- 
less.    Anyone  can    adjust    it." 
Over  one  hundred  thousand  sold.    Writ*  for  booklet  and  testii 
THE  MORLEY    CO.,  Dept.  789,  Ferry  Bldg.,  l'hila. 


ALVIENE 

Each  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic.  Technical  and 
Practical  Training.  Students'  School 
Theatre  and  Stock  Co.  Afford  New 
York  Appearances.  "Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  study  desired. 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225   West   57th   Street,  near   Broadway,  New  York 


SCHOOLS— Est.  20  Years 
The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  on  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 

Price  10.'.     New  Rubbers  c.-  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail  2c?  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE.!?.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburno  "O.  K."  Paper 
Fasteners. 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Lnchmte  for 
you  to  wear  for  10  full  days.  If  you  can  tell  it  from 
a  real  diamond  send.it  back  at  our  expense.  Costs 
but  1-S0th  as  much.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay 
only  a  few  cents  a  month.     Write  for  catalofr. 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems 

keep  their  dazzling  firt?  forever.  Set  in  solid  irold. 
Cut  by  world  renowned  diamond  cutters.  Will  stand 
fire  and  acid  tests.  All  kinds  of  jewelry  at  astound- 
[na  low  prices.     Easy   payments.     WRITE  TODAY. 

H.  Lachman  Co.,  12  N.  Michisan  Av. . Chicago.  Dep.C146 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 


illow  Top  FREE 


To  prove  the  superior 
quality  of  our  cele- 
brated Embroidery  Floss, 
we  will  send  this  beautiful 
Blue  Bird  Pillow  Top  (size 
7x21  in.)  stamped  on  White  Embroidery  Cloth.  FREK  to 
ny  lady  sending  only  10c  in  stamps  or  silver  to  pay  postage 
nd  material  to  embroider  it.  On  this  remarkable  offer  you  get 
'illow  Top  —  Stamped  —  Ready  to  Work 

One  Complete  Instruction  Diagram  (4) 

Two  Skeins  Collingbourne'g  Flos* 
Send  for  this  free  Pillow  Top  today.     If  not  pleased,  your 
ly\'  m  Blamps  or  Mly.r  wi  11  l>e  ret  urnod  promptly.   A<1. irons 

;OLUNGBOURNE   MILLS.  Dept.  443.  Elgin.  111. 


•>-1'-%j.  I  will  send  my  25c  Book 

rp  Strong  Arms 

for  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 

^  Illustrated  with  twenty  full-page 
half-tone  cuts  showing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beau- 
tify and  gain  great  strength  in 
your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands, 
without  any  apparatus. 
PROF.   ANTHONY    BARKER 


For 

MEN, 
WOMEN 

and 

CHILDREN 


205  Barker  Building.    110  W    42nd    St.,    NEW  YORK 


Send  NOW  or  NEXT  WEEK 

FOR  YOUR  MOVIE  FAVORITES 

W>  hare  then  all  on  pontrards.  Send  names  of  eighteen 
of  your  own  choice  and  IWWilJ  ftril  ct-nts  or  a.  dollar  for 
a  hundred  in  splendid  poses.  7  poors  of  Mnrv  Pirkford, 
3  of  Harjrurrh*-  CUrL.  :t  of  Chaplin,  3  of  Thcda  Kara, 
Mnrv  MiiM-Mlntrr,  Creiphton  Hale  ami  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  an  autographed  picture  of  Jack  W.  Kerrigan. 

Alen  Actual    nhoto«     «izfl   !  SEND  A  STAMP  FOR 
5       ? X  P"OIOSl  S,ze       NEW  LIST.  JUST  OUT 

8x10,  at  50c  each       I  and  sample  card 

PORTRAIT  CO.,  127A    1st  Place.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  DRAWINGS 

Prizes  offered  for  best  cartoons,  jokes  or  illustra- 
tions; students  and  practicing  artists  send  for 
trial  subscription  to  Student  Illustrator,  3 
months,  25  cents ;  practical  instructions,  advice, 
suggestions,  examples  and  interesting  articles 
on  art  work  in  all  branches;  $1  a  year;  worth  $10. 

Slndent-IlIus(ratorSc^rmNBGTSN,D^.E 


Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

With  an  Excelsior  Press.  Increases  your 
receipts,  cuts  your  expenses.  Easy  to 
use.  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  good 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Will  last  for  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalog  of  presses, 
type,  outfit,  samples.  It  will  pay  yoo. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Dent  3    MERIDEN.  CONN. 

LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing — Painting 

Be  a  Cartoonist.  Newspaper.  Magazine,  or  Com- 
mercial Illustrator;  paint  in  Water  Colors  or  Oil. 
Let  as  develop  your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  address  brings  you  free  particu- 
lars by  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  39Z,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


Short -Story  Writing 


4 


Oue    Hun. lr« 
Krown,  Corn 


A  00UH8E 
-TV  form. 


if  fort >  leMoni  In  thehlitory, 

itructure,     anil     writing     Of    Hit* 
Short -Story     taught      by     l»r      J.      Bers 
I  M'liw.-in,   for  yearn  editor  of  LipplnOOtt'ft 
Ons  rtndsnj  writs*    "Befort  completing 
the    ttsstms,    rterivtd    over    tJOOC     t  ■ 
manuscripts  sold   t->    Woman's    ll<-t>te 
<  Ttmpanion,  Piston  i  McCalC 

,t ml  other  ie*i<ltttg  magajsinss" 
Uso  oonnes  in  Play  Writing, Wrltlns for 
Vaudeville,  Photoplay  Writing,  VersTflca- 
tiou  and  Poetics,  JonmalianL  in  all,  over 
\\  Oonraea  under  profe^son*  in  Harvard, 
■II  ami  other  hading  colleges. 


250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MUSEG 


TAUGHT 
In  Your  Home 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable   School  of  Music 

in  America  —  Established  189S 
Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,     Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


I 


m 


^S 


i 


Bo«  com     /u-o-oL    TlUu-cc    l*Mt  "tfu,  q.aicfc£v, 
Beginners  or  advanced  players.     One  lesnon  weekly.    Illustrations 
make  everythinii  plain.     Only  expense  about  2c  per  day  to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and   music   used.     Write  for  Free   booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC,   86    Lakeside   Bldg.,  Chicago 

NO  JOKEfTCT1 beTdeaf 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  beiner  deaf  for  25 

years,    with   these   Artificial 

Ear  Drums.  I  wear  them  day 

ami  night.     They  are  perfectly 

comfortable.       No     one     sees 

them.  Write  me  and  1  will  tell 

you  a  true  story,  how  I  got  deaf 

and  how  I  make  you  hear.  Address 

GEO.    P.    WAY.    Artificial    Ear    Drum   Co.    (Inc.) 


eincr  deaf  for  25 


SI  Ad.lald,  StrocI,  DETROIT.  MICH. 


VALLEY   GEMS 


Look  and  Wear 
I  like  Diamonds 

ft  Are  being  worn  by  the  wealthiest  people 
everywhere.Stand  acid  and  fire  diamond 
test.  So  hard  they  scratch  a  file  and  cut 
glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  twenty-five 
years.  Will  send  you  these  wonderful  gems  "In 
any  style,  14  K,  solid  gold,  regular  diamond  mountings 
—by  express — charges  prepaid,  so  you  can  see  and  wear  them 
before  you  buy  them.  Write/or  tig  illustrated  catalog  and  Free  TrialOffer 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,   813  Wulsin  Bldg„    Indianapolis.  Indiana 

FACTORY  TO  RIDER 

Saves  you  big  money.  Buy  direct  and  save  110  to  *20  on 
a  bicycle.  RANGER  BICYCLES  now  come  In  M 
styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Greatly  Improved:  prices  re- 
duced. Other  reliable  models.  $11.96  up.  WE  DELIVER 
FREE  to  you  on  approval  and  30  days  trial  and  riding 
test.  Our  big  FREE  catalog  shows  everything  new 
In  blcyclesand  sundries.  Writeforlt.  TIRES, lamps, 
wheels,  parts  and  supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires  or  sundries  until  you 
yvrlte  and  learn  our  wonderful  new  offers,  low  prices  and 

liberal  terms.    A  postal  brines  everything.    Write  novo. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.      Dept.   K-118      CHICAGO 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet"  FREE! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Home 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colors,  giving 
easv  terms  prices,  etc.  SENT  FREE  !  Write  for  it  today. 
THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.,  Dept.33D,  Chicago 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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LAST  CALL! 


REMARKABLE  DeLUXE  EDITION 

of  "Stars  of  the  Photoplay,"  with 
special  art  portraits  of  over  100  film 
favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 

Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue, 
black  and  gold  covers.  This  volume  is  being 
sold  for  50  cents  for  a  limited  time  only. 

All  photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  have  such  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent 
form.  The  first  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 

Don't  wait  —  send  fifty  cents  —  money  order,  check 
or  stamps  for  your  copy,  and  it  will  be  sent  parcel  post, 
charges  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

358  North  Clark  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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KConhnurd  from  page  170) 

1.  M.  \,  Fort  Worth,  lis  You  might  be 
ible  to  procure  one  ol  the  8x10  photographs  ol 
fheda  Bara,  such  .i>  you  sec  in  front  <>t  the  the 
iii-  from  the  Kox  I  ihn  Corporation's  New 
i'i>rk  office  rhere  will  he  other  pictures  ol  her 
n    Photopi  «     Macazini     and    we    suggest    you 

watch   for   them       \  es,   indeed,   she   is 
iopul.tr  with  tin-  other  members  of  the  Fox  com 
i;ui\    oi  plaj  i  rs. 


A.  E.   B.,  Mo.ntri  m. — After   Ruth  Stonehoust  s 

ontract    with    I  s-..m.i>    expired    she    appeared   al 

is  theatres  in  Chicago  speaking  to  hi  i   many 

riends   who   have   seen   her   onlj    on   the  screen 

re  very  welcome  and  we  hope  to  hear   ' 
ou  again. 


11  C,  \ki,.'n.  i  I  .  and  I  •  S  .  1  i .  i\,  li  i  -'  I  he 
ittle  While  Violet"  il  niversal  .  a  Mary  Fullei 
licture,  was  released  July  5  last.  Enid  Markey 
thy  Edwards  in  "The  Friend,  a  two 
eel  Domino  released  November  1-'.  1914,  Web 
tcr  Campbell  and  Charles  Kay  were  the  two 
irtists  in  the  cast,  the  former,  who  cast  her  off, 
ausing   her  suicide. 


M.  K.,  South   River,  X.  .1. — The  girl  in  "llu 

vase. ils   Wolfish    Way."   was    Mae    Busch   who  is 

>laying  at   the    Keystone  studios.      The  two   girts 

n  "A    ["angle  in  Hearts,"  were  Lucille  Taft  and 

Virginia   Perry.      In  "The   Absentee,"   a    Majestic 

traduction,  the  Absentee  w.is  Robert   Edeson,  the 

ii  Manager  (.Might),  A.  1).  Sears;  old  Dam 

,.     and    his    two    daughters,    Augustus    (  army, 

Loretta    Blake    and    Mildred    Harris,    the    former 

•eing  the   elder.     Juanita    Hansen  and  Olga  Gray 

1  the  parts  of  Vanity  and  Justice. 

L.  V.  \\\,  Berlin.  Wis.,  and  V.  O.  O.,  Safford, 

— The  cast  of  "father  and  the  Boys."  by 
Universal  included  Digby  Bell.  Harry  Hani,  Bud 
Hayward  Mack.  Lon  Chaney,  Louise 
Welch  i  now  Louise  Lovely),  Yona  Landowska 
mil  Mae  Gaston.  "The  Shooting  of  Uan  Mc- 
irew."  is  one  of  the  poems  in  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ices "Spell  of.  the  Yukon."  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for 
(1.00.  Your  newsdealer,  however,  will  gladly 
obtain  it  for  you.  Always  go  to  your  newsdealer 
when  vou  want  books. 


E.  J.  P..  CHICAGO. — Arthur  Hamilton  Revelle, 
who  has  been  seen  in  the  Metro  films,  "An 
Enemy  to  Society."  "The  Price  of  Malice,"  and 
"The  Half  Million  Bribe."  is  an  Englishman. 
the  son  of  Captain  Engstrom  of  the  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery.  He  was  born  at  Gibraltar, 
May  31,  1.87  J.  received  his  early  education  in 
England  and  joined  Augustin  Daly's  company 
when  fifteen  years  old.  He  has  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful career  on  the  stage  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. I  pon  entering  the  theatrical  profession  he 
adopted   his  mother's  name.    Revelle. 


L.  C,  Pawhuska,  Okla.  and  L.  P.,  Avery, 
Ida. — Claire  Whitney,,  Stuart  Holmes,  Walter 
Hitchcock  and  Theresa  Michelena  were  the  im- 
portant players  in  "Life's  Shop  Window,"  a  Fox 
film.  Lucille  Lee  Stewart,  who  has  recently  be- 
come a  featured  Vitagraph  personage,  is  a  sister 
of  Anita  Stewart,  and  both  may  be  addressed 
at  the   eastern   Vitagraph  studios. 


M.  S.  C.  Sullivan.  Ind..  and  M.  O'M.,  St. 
Loris. — Jnir.es  Gresham,  Alice  Chandler  and 
Andrew  Martin  in  "The  Dollar  Mark,"  (World) 
were  Robert  Warwick,  Barbara  Tennant  and  Ed- 
ward F.  Roseman.  Address  Pat  O'Malley  at 
the  Edison  studio.  It  has  happened  already  ;  he 
was  interviewed  in  the  February  issue  of  Photo- 
ilav    Magazine.       15c    will    purchase    a    copy. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices 

Easy  Credit  Terms 

Our  import  prices  "di- 
rect from  the  mines  to 
you"  cut  out  all  the 
wholesaler's  and  re- 
tailer's profits.  Vou 
get  the  benefit  of  this 
6avinp;  along?  with  our 
libera)  credit  terms — 
cipht  months  to  pay 
—  and  you  wear  the 
Diamond  while  paying 
for  it.  Our  large  cata- 
log is  free,  writefor  it. 


DIAMONDS 
WIN  HEARTS" 
A  Diamond  u  llu  ideal 
qtl'tfor  a  loved  one.  it 
last*  forever,  and  every 
daw  rimtnde  the  wear, 
err  of  pour  reuard  and 
Qooa  judgment. 


FREE  Examination 

You  don't  pay  one  cent  until  you 
see  and   examine  any  article   you  desire 

right  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  like  it  pay  for  it 
on  our  easy  c ro « I i t  plan.  If  not  entirety  autibfied 
return  at  our  •xponse. 

GET  OUR  GREAT  116  PAGE 
CATALOG.  It  contains  over  2,000 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silverware, 
Novelties,  etc. — all  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  (It-aimm  at  our  Importer's  bargain  prlcaa 
— nndeaBV  tfrrns  of  payment.  S.ml  lor  catalog. 
today  L,  foru  you  forget.    IT  IS  FREE. 

The  National  Credit  Jewelers 


lUr  1 1^  i' 


■■  BROS  &  CO.  less. 


I  ia:    Chicago      Pittsburgh      St.  Louid      Omaha 


Make  Big 
Money 

Like  This  Woman    * 


Miss  Nina  Rice  of  Omaha 
—owner  of  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  Marinello 
Shops.  Her  success  has 
been  rapid.  She  attributes 
it  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a 
Marinello  Graduate.  Last 
year  her  business  increased 
over  250'.;.  Thousands  of 
other  Marinello  Graduates 
have  been  just  as  success- 
ful. Every  one  today  either  owns  her  own  shop  or  is 
secure  in  a  lucrative  position,  paying  $15  to  $25  weekly. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  yearly  for  beauty  treat- 
ments. We  teach  you  how  to  get  your  share  of  this 
money.  Beauty  Culture  as  taught  by  us  offers  every 
woman  her  life's  opportunity. 

Position  Guaranteed! 

We  have  hundreds  of  requests  for  operators.  You 
need  never  be  out  of  a  position.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
open  your  own  shop,  we  absolutely  guarantee  to  secure  a 
position  for  you.    No  other  institution  does  this. 

America's    LARGEST 
BEAUTY  SCHOOL 

The  Marinello  System  is  the  only  way  to  master  Beauty 
Culture.  No  other  school  in  the  world  is  so  large  —  so 
scientific — so  advanced  in  its  methods.  Teaches  you  the 
latest  methods  of  Hairdreesing.Shampooing.Facial  Massage, 
Manicuring,  Chiropody  and  every  branch  of  Beauty  Culture, 
for  handsomely  illustrated  free  book 
telling  all  about  the  Marinello  System 
. , .      —  an(j  opportunities  open. 

MARINELLO  COMPANY  M....Dr.pB.,iWi„,  Chicago,  III. 


MARINELLO 
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HINTS  ON  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING 

By  CAPT.  LESLIE  T.  PEACOCKE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Scenario 

AT  THE  request  of  hundreds  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly   interested    in    the    writing    of    dramas    and 
comedies  for  the  screen,  Photoplay  Magazine  has  con- 
cluded to  reissue, in  attractive  book  form, Captain  Peacocke's 
extended    and    exhaustive    series    of    articles    dealing    with 
photoplay  writing  in  all  its  forms. 

This  series  has  just  concluded  in  this  publication.  Com- 
bined, the  chapters  are  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  scenarioists  in  the  world.  Captain  Peacocke  was 
scenario  editor  of  Universal,  was  an  independent  writer  of 
extraordinary  facility  and  success,  and  is  now  scenario  editor 
and  general  adviser  upon  productions  for  the  California 
Motion  Pictures  Corporation. 

Included  in  these  chapters  —  which  give  advice  upon 
the  sorts  of  subjects  in  favor,  the  construction  of  screen 
comedy,  form,  titles,  captions,  the  detailing  of  action,  etc., 
etc. ,  etc. — will  be  a  model  scenario  chosen  by  Captain  Peacocke 
himself,  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen  successful 
production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  contemplate 
scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  scenario  form.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  story,  but  who  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TODAY! 
Price    50    cents   postpaid 

r%J         ■  1  It  li  •  350  North  Clark  Street 

rhotoplay    Magazine    Chicago,  Illinois 

Every  advertistnieut  Id  THOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


nlu.  « 

nioii. I  Sim  full 
pin  ut  riicM. 
14k        Ml 

l'"'"    $17.25 


I'lrte 


Sizes  as 
low  as  $6.25 

By  direct  importing  from 


Sp.ci.l!  HC. 
Hlu.  W  hite  Dia- 
mond. See  full 
•  lie  »l  riKhl. 
14k.      ... lit. mi. 

ft?.:.  $42.75 


Special  !  If  C 
Blu.-WhiU-  Dia- 
mond.   Soe  full 

ci.i  at  in-lit. 
14k.      solitaire. 

SK,  $67.13 
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The  Art  Director 
(Continued  from  page  jo) 

its  interiors  than  that  headed  bj    rhomas 
11.    [nee.     One  of   the   first  produ<  en 
adopt  real  sets  in  place  ol  painted  canvas, 
[nee  has  spent  more  monej  on  interiors  than 
several    other    large   companies   combined, 
put  he  has  employed  brains  also,  and  as  a 
consequence  his  interior  sets,  particularly  in 
societ)   photodramas,  have  never  boon  sui 
passed.    Robert  Brunton  is  the  scenic  on 
of  Inceville  and  his  technical  knowledge  of 
architecture,  furniture  and  properties  was 
brought  to  the  motion  picture  "lot"  from  the 
legitimate  stage. 

Practically  every  set  used  by  the  half 
do/en  or  more  Ince  companies  is  designed 
and  dressed  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 

Brunton,  aided  of  course,  in  a  general  way, 
by  the  director  of  the  photoplay,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  spared  all  of  the  detail.  The  set  is 
usually  perfect  in  every  essential  when  the 

director  brings  his  company  to  it. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  art  or 
nical  director  has  a  distinct  advantage 
in  an  industry  of  kaleidoscopic  changes — 
he  is  a  permanent  fixture.  The  salaries  oi 
stars  may  become  the  mangled  victims  of  a 
gorv  revolution  ;  the  "feature"  film  may  be 
routed  by  the  two-reeler  ;  methods  of  pro- 
duction may  be  completely  altered  :  but  the 
art  director  has  come  to  stay  and  he  will 
survive  every  revolution,  because  he  is  the 
actual  exponent  of  realism. 

Charles  Chapman,  technical  director  of 
Yitagraph.  is  another  official  with  a  man's 
size  job.  He  has  charge  of  all  the  stage 
hands  and  scenery  at  the  big  Brooklyn  stu- 
dio and  is  responsible  for  the  correctness  of 
all  staging  and  effects.  He  works  on  a 
regular  schedule  beginning  at  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  when  he  starts  supervising  the 
erection  and  furnishing  of  sets  to  be  readv 
for  the  various  companies  at  9:30  and  end- 
ing whenever  he  fmi<he<  reading  the  new 
scenarios  which  are  provided  him  for  his 
nightly  perusal. 

Famous  Players  depends  upon  its  direc- 
tor-general. Hugh  Ford,  for  the  correctness 
and  artistic  beauty  of  its  sets.  Mr.  Ford 
was  known  as  one  of  the  best  stage  directors 
in  the  country  prior  to  going  over  to  the 
screen  two  years  ago  as  a  director.  One  of 
his  great  successes  was  "The  Eternal  City." 


I  Address . 
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Per 
Carat 

1         jffik 


the  European  cut  tors  to  you 
by  nation-wide  selling  at  nnalleal 
profits,  we  have  smashed  down  t  ho 
price  for  Genuine  Bine  White  Per- 
feet  Oat  Diamonds  to  only  8tf#  per 
Oarati  small  atsea  as  low  "*  ty 

Same  quality  by  export  OOmnarisOD 

that  the  old   middleman -to-]  eweler 
method  demands  $150  por  on  rat  for! 
Onr  sensational  import  prices  actually 
Less  than  jewelers  can  buy  wholesale] 

lower    by    tar    thtm    Others    ask     for 
orange- white  and  otherotf-color  Htoues! 


NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE 


Send  no  deposit,  even.   Our  simple 

plan  the  safest  way  to  buy  your  diamond. 
\Ve  actually  show  yon  the  diamond  und 
mounting;       FKEE    EXAMINATION 

allowed.  Absolutely  no  obligation  to  buy. 
Keturn  or  noeept  as  you  wish.  Not  one 
penny  of  expense  to  you;  not  the  slightest 
risk  at  any  time! 

Bankable,  Legal, 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

The  only  bankable  cash  refund  con- 
tract in  the  entire  diamond  business*  Issued  in 
writing  with  every  diamond  we  sell,  permits  its 
return  direct,  or  through  any  bank  in  America 
lor  instant  cash  refund  I  No  delay  or  red 
tape.  Full  price  guaranteed  in  exchange  at 
any  time  S  Color,  carat  weight  and  value 
legally  guaranteed,  too. 

R^forAnrpe  Rogers  Park  National 
IXererenCeS  Bank.  Chicago;  your 
own  banker,    any   Commercial   Agency,    your 
favorite   magazine   Publisher, — will  all   certify 
our  high  Standing  and  absolute  reliability. 

Expert  Personal  Service 

By  confining  our  business  exclusively 

,     .  to  DIAMONDS,    Mr.   Barnard  can    personally 

llOIlS  are  -72  S12e  serve  every  Barnard  customer.  Years  of  expe- 
rience have  qualified  him  to  satisfy  every  taste. 
This  isa  unique  feature  of  our  business  you  will 
highly  appreciate. 


Cara 

l$88l 


Se.  full  site  at 
risht.  14k.  sol- 
itaire. C71  1? 
Complete*' '-'J 


Dia- 


Sp.cl.l  !       1 
Blue    White    _ 
mond  See  full  size 
at  right.    14k.  sol- 

<Xn^iete$92.50 

These     illuslra- 


*6?5 


THIS  DIAMOND  BOOK  FREE 


A  real    gold-titled   bound   book,  pro- 
fusely illustrated, full  oi  facts  that 
enable   you    to  judge   and  buy 
diamonds  intelligently  and  like 
an  expert.     First   to   show  the 
latest   1916  styles.     Comes  to 
you    FREE    and  of    course 
without  obligation.     Mail 
handy    coupon  or  write :   a 
postal  will  do.  Do  it  NOW 
and  be  sure  of  getting  this 
valuable  book. 


BARNARD  &  CO. 


Dept788P       S.W.Cor. 
Wabasb  &  Mootoe,  Chicago 


I 


FREE  BOOK  COUPON 


.BARNARD  &  CO.,  Dept.   788  P 

S.W.  Cor. Wabash  &  Monroe,  Chicago 

I  Without  obligation  on  my  part,  please  send  me 
free  and  postage  paid  by  you,  DeLuxe  Book  of 
Diamonds,  new  1916  edition. 


Name. 


ITS 
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When  the  occasion 
calls  for  something 
unusually  different, 
serve  Anola. 

Delightful  sugar  wafers,  these 
Anolas  —  irresistible  chocolate- 
flavored  wafers  holding  within  them 
an  enchanting,  chocolate -flavored 
creamy  filling.     In  ten-cent  tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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HE  screen  shows  Pearl  White,  one 
of  our  most  popular  movie  stars 
and  a  devotee  of  Coca-Cola. 


and  learn  "why  successful  people 
in  all  lines  have  combined  through 
their  fondness  for  it  to  make  it 
the  most  popular  beverage  in 
America. 

Demand  the  genuine  by  full  name  — 
nicknames  encourage  substitution. 


THE  COCA-COLA   CO., 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Send  for  free  booklet, 
"The  Romance  of  Coco-Cola." 
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W.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


Announcement 


i 


Her  own  signature  :n  facsimile  on  each  panel 

Reserve  Panel  Now  For  Oct.  1st  Delivery 

Cut  off,  sign  and  send 

THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  131  Prospect  Si.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 

Gentlemen  : —  Please  reserve  and  send  Oct.  1st,  a 
Mary  Pickforl  An  Panel.  1  enclose  10c  in  coin  (a 
dime  preferred).  For  letting  me  have  this  picture  for 
only  10c,  1  will  gladly  speak  a  good  word  to  my  friends 
about  it  and  Pcmpeian  products  if  1  like  them. 


Name 

Address 

City Stale 


Miss  Pickford  has  granted  us  permis- 
sion to  offer  the  first  Mary  Pickford 
Art  Calendar.  So  world-wide  is  the 
popularity  of  "dear  little  Mary  Pick- 
ford'  that  nearly  4,000  concerns  in 
many  countries  have  requested  f  and 
had  to  be  denied )  the  privilege  of 
publishing  her  picture  for  other  than 
dramatic  uses. 

To  Miss  Pickford:  —  We  here 
publicly  acknowledge  our  gratitude. 
We  deeply  appreciate  the  trust  you 
have  placed  in  us,  and  assure  you 
that  we  are  sparing  no  expense  to 
produce  in  exquisite  colors  an  Art 
Panel  worthy  of  the  girlish  charm 
and  beauty  of  you,  the  world's  most 
popular  woman. 

Miss  Pickford 
Posed  70  Times 

Realizing  that  we  were  to  produce 
the  most  expensive  Mary  Pickford 
picture  ever  offered  for  general  dis- 
tribution, Miss  Pickford  began  posing 
for  Ira  Hill,  the  Fifth  Avenue  pho- 
tographer, as  far  back  as  March  1  8. 
Only  after  70  posings  did  Miss  Pick- 
ford say,  "This  is  my  favorite  photo- 
graph." Then  the  artistic  Moschco- 
witz  did  the  wonderful  color  work. 
Now  for  many  months  Forbes,  the 
Boston  art-lithographer,  has  been  mak- 
ing the  engravings,  and  by  Oct.  1st 
each  Panel  will  have  gone  through 
the  press  nine  times.  Thus,  since  Miss 
Pickford  first  began  her  patient  pos- 
ing, six  months  elapse  before  the 
final  beautifully  wrought  Art  Panel 
is  ready  for  the  public.  Size,  28  by 
7/T4  inches. 

Why  Advance  Orders 
Are  Taken  Now 

So  great  will  be  the  demand  for 
this  Art  Panel  that  we  fear  we  will 


be  overwhelmed  unless  we  distribi 
the  rush  over  a  longer  period.     £ 
ordering  now  you  are  assurc-d  of  gi 
ting  your  Panel  promptly  on  Oct.  I 
So  popular  have  the  annual  "Por* 
peian  Beauty  '  Art  Panels  beconj 
that  each  year  we  have  to  disappoi* 
from  30,000  to  50,000  people  wf 
delay,  and   then  write  us  after  til 
edition    is   exhausted.     So    clip   tb 
coupon  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Picture  Sent  For  10c 

This  Mary  Pickford  Panel 
a  50c  Art  Store  value.  We  let 
have  it  for  1 0c  in  order  to  m 
you  feel  friendly  enough  to  speal 
good  word  to  your  friends  about 
and  Pompeian  products,  provide 
of  course,  you  like  them. 

Hot  Weather  Hints 
For  Good  Looks 


Apply  Pompeian  NIGHT  Cream 
a  cloth  upon  retiring  and  remove  excess  cre« 
with  dry  cloth.   So  white!    So  cooling  I    ' 
soothing!     In  the  morning  a  dash  of   co« 
water  on  the  face.     Result?     You  start  tl 
day  with  a  soft,  clear,  relaxed  skin,  looki  l 
and  feeling  like  a  new  woman.     Motoris 
tubes,  25c.    Jars,  35c  &  75c  at  ihe  stop 

To  have  fluffy  hair,  sprinkle  s« 
with  that  delightful  liquid,  Pompeian  HA. 
Massage.  Dry  with  soft  towel  and  fi 
Result?  Soft,  silky, brilliant, fluffy  hairinste 
of  oily  hair  that  lies  flat  on  the  scalp.  Stc 
Dandruff  and  Itching  Scalp.  25c,  50c  &  . 
bottles  at  the  stores. 

Oily  skins  are  particularly  benefited 
Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream.      It  purif 
and  youth -i-fies  the  skin.     Use   it   befc 
meeting  people,  and  you'll  look  your  be 
Jars,  50c,  75c  &  $1  at  the  stores. 

Reserve  your  Panel 
by  sending  coupon  now 

The  Pompeian  Mfg.  Co.,  131  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland, 
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AN  AUTHOR 
*   BLUNDERLAND 

By  CHANNING  POLLOCK 
Sensation  of  Wit  and  Fact! 


September 


(Sdna  J^urviance 


"SHELL  43" 

A  Tremendous  Tale  of  the  War,  and 
Other  Great  Short  Stories 


"CALIFORNIA'S  BROADWAY' 


The  Lively  Smoke  for  Lively  Times 

That  spirited  sparkle  and  freshness  of  a  "Bull"  Durham 
cigarette  just  fit  in  with  wholesome  gaiety  and  genial 
pleasure.  And  it  makes  a  smoke  that  for  life  and  vim 
and  breezy  brightness  has  never  yet  been  equalled. 


**l 


GENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

"Bull"  Durham  is  made  of  the  mildest,  sweetest  types  of  Carolina- 
Virginia  leaf — the  most  wonderful  blend  of  these  famous  tobaccos 
in  the  world.  Distinctive  in  flavor — unique  in 
aroma — the  smoke  of  the  connoisseur. 

Learn  to  "roll  your  own"  with  "Bull"  Durham. 

few   trials  will  give  you  the   knack.     Then  5rou  can 

enjoy  any  place  in  anv  company  a  fresh-rolled  "Bull" 
Durham  cigarette  made  by  your- 
self to  your  own  liking. 


Ask  for  FREE 
package      of 


FREE 


An  Illustrated  Book- 
let, showing  correct 
way  to  "Roll  ^  our 
Own"  Cigarettes   and    a   package   of 
cigarette  papers,  will  both  be  mailed, 
free,    to   any  address    in   the    United 
States    on   request.      Address   "Bull" 
Durham,  Durham,  N.  O,  Room  1329. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.. 
Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:  -- 

We  certainly  do  perform  stren- 
uously at  times  and  it  is  remark- 
able how  my  Gossard  corsets  stand 
the  abuse  to  which  they  are  almost 
constantly  subjected. 

The  front  lacing  idea  is  so  prac- 
tical and  enables  one  to  adjust 
their  corset  to  suit  every  changing 
requirement. 

I  am  always  telling  my  friends  to 
wear  the  Gossard. 

Your 8  sincerely. 


J-^/U>i  a-*tdf 


MABEL  NORMAND 
Triangle 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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"I  couldn't  &et  alon& 
•without  Ingram's 
Milkweed  Cream 
and  Velveola 
Souveraine.  Every 
woman  should  &et 
the 'beauty' that  is, 
truly,  'in  every  jar' 
and  in  every  Ingram 
box  and  bottle,  too." 
(Signed) 
MARY  FULLER. 

January  31, 1916 

What  Ingram's  prod- 
ucts do  for  famous 
beauties  they  can  do 
for  YOU— 

Take 

Advantage 
of  This  Offer 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  and  feet  free 
ourGuest  Room  Package 
containin&In£ram's  Face 
Powder  and  Roufee  in 
novel  purse  packets, 
and  Milkweed  Cream, 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes.    Address 

F.  F.  Ingram  Co. 

102  Tenth  St. 

Detroit  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 


•TARS  of  the 
Movies,  who 
must    stand 
the  severe  test  of  the 
camera,  especially  ap- 
preciate the  &reat  value  of  Ingram's  Toilet  Creations. 

To  keep  the  complexion  fair  and  free  from  Hemish, 
skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

Itlfft&ttt'S  Milkweed  Cream 

by  Man,  postpaid  50c  and  $1 

Preserves  Good  Complexions — Improves  Bad  Complexions. 

Ingram's  Mimminc 

is  a  face  powder  that  beautifies, 
conceals  blemishes,  and  is  sure 
to  stay  on.     50  cents— 4  shades. 

Ingram's  Rou^e  is  the  "pink  of  perfec- 
tion." Ingram's  Perfumes  and  Toilet 
Waters  are  "doubles"  of  real  flowers. 
See  free  offer  in  left-hand  panel.  Write. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

^■lakers  of  Milkweed  Cream 

Established  1885 

Windsor,  Ont.  102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 


^vcry  advertisement  in  rilOTOl'LAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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This  pen  it 
a  duplicate 
of  the  $2.50 
pen  made 
by  the  most 
prominent 
pen  manu- 
facturers in 
the  world — 
and  carries 
the  same 
guarantee. 
Ourspecial 
factory 
price  to  you 

$l.QO 

Order  by 
Number 
H20. 

It  is  a  safety 
lever  self  fill- 
ing fountain 
pen.  The 
lever  self- 
filler  is  the 
simplest  and 
most  practi- 
cal fountain 
pen  ever 
m  anuf a  c • 
tured.  A  per- 
fect flow  of 
ink  is  assured 
at  all  times. 
The  barrel 
and  cap  are 
made  of  first 
quality  Para 
rubber. 
YOUR 
NAME 
INLAID  IN 
GOLD  FREE. 
The  pen  is 
made  of  14K 
solid  gold, 
iridium  tip- 
ped,and  hand 
temp  ered. 
We  guaran- 
tee free  re- 
pairs for  two 
years.  Send 
for  this  pen 
NOW,  only 

$100 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  THE 
IMPORTER  AND  SAVE  35% 

Why  pay  retail  prices  for  your  diamond 
when  you  can  buy  at  the  world's  lowest  price 
$97.50  per  carat  from  L.  Basch  &  Co.,  who  im- 
port direct  Iron  the  European  Diamond  Cutters  and  sell 
direct  to  you.  When  you  buy  from  us  you  have  the  as- 
surance of  knowing  there  are  DO  middlemen's  unnecessary 
expenses  or  profits  added  to  the  import  cost  of  the  dia- 
mond. Don't  pay  exorbitant  prices  but  buy  from  Bascb 
and  save  money. 

The  Basch  Plan — See  First 

Send  No  Money — Not  Even  a  Deposit 

You  prove  our  claims  yourself  at  our  expense. 

Just  choose  any  diamond  from  our  catalog;  or  from  this 
ad.  We  will  forward  the  selection  for  your  full  examina- 
tion and  approval — entirely  at  our  expense — without  obli- 
gating you  to  buy.  No  references  required  and  no  money 
in  advance  needed.  IT  DOESN'T  COST  YOU  ONE  CENT 
TO  SEE  ONE  OF  OUR  DIAMONDS.  If  you  don't  think 
the  diamond  we  send  you  is  the  greatest  value  you  have 
ever  seen,  simply  return  it  at  our  expense. 


Carat 


Genuine  Mother-of -Pearl  Men's  Set 

Consisting  of  pair  of  cuff  links  and  tie  clasp.  The 

cuff  links  have  stiffened  gold  posts  and  can  be  used  for 
soft  or  stiff  cuffs.  YOUR  INITIAL  INLAID  FREE  ON 
EACH    PIECE.    Special   factory  price    to    you   on    this 

complete 
set. 

Only 


MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE! 

It  prepares  you  in  advance  against  any  unf orseen 

emergency  which  may  arise.  It  makes  loss  or  disappoint- 
ment impossible.  This  Guarantee  is  a  legal  contract  in 
writing  to  instantly  refund  in  cash  full  price  less  10%, 
should  you  for  any  reason  wish  to  return  the  diamond  any 
time  within  ayear.  Also  allows  full  price  in  exchange  at  any 
time.  Contains  statement  of  exact  carat  weight,  quality 
and  value  of  the  diamond.  "See  that  your  diamond  is 
Basch  guaranteed!" 

BEAUTIFUL  1916  DE  LUXE 

DIAMOND  BOOK— FREE! 


We  will  forward  you  postpaid,  a 

copy  of  this  beautiful  book  upon  receipt 
of  your  name  and  address.     Contains 

valuable  and  authoritative  facts  on  diamonds 
and  jewelry,  written  by  life-long  experts.  It 
shows  thousands  of  illustrations  of  tin-..-  dia* 
mands,  watches,  jewelrv,  silverware,  cut  glass, 
leather  goods,  etc.,  all  quoted  at  money  - 
Saving  prices.  Mail  coupon  or  write  us  a 
letter  or  post-card  for  your  free  copy  NOW ! 


14N 

Gold  I  avail  , 

1  dia.,  2  pearls. 

Compl. 


TEAR  OFF  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I! 

Please  mail  me  FREE,  without  obli- 
I    gating    me,    Basch    1916    DEL'UXE 
DIAMOND   BOOK. 


Name . 


Address . 


L.Basch&Co.j 

Dept.  E2520  State  and  Quincy  Streets  ■ 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A.  ■ 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 

ad    Quincy 

CHICAGO,   U.   S.  A. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Over  88  %  of  the  advertisers  in  this 
classified    section    have    been    repre- 
sented in  previous  issues.    The  results 
justify  their  remaining  with    us   from 
month  to  month.  Every  advertisement 
has  equal  prominence  and  every  adver- 
tiser, therefore,  an  equal  opportunity. 

Rate  15c  per  word 
Forms  for  Nov.  issue  close  Sept.  1st 

• 

^3 

M 

ACENTS— 50  0%  PROFIT:  FREE  SAMPLES:  GOLD  SIGN 
letters  for  store  and  office  windows ;  anyone  can  put  on.  Metallic 
Letter  Co..   414   N.   Clark   St.,  Chicago. 


SALESMEN 


SALESMEN  SELLING  RESTAURANT,  HOTEL.  CAFE,  CIGAR, 
pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do  big  business  with  our  new 
live  pocket  side  line.  All  merchants,  towns  100,000  and  under, 
want  it.  $5.00  commission  each  sale.  No  collecting.  No  expense 
or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back  all  unsold  goods.  Canfield 
Mfg.    Co.,    20  8   Sigel  St.,   Chicago,   111. 


OLD   COINS  AND    STAMPS 


$2  TO  $5  00  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Send  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.     Get   posted.     Clarke    Coin    Company,    Box    127,    Le   Roy. 

n.  y. 

STAMPS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  7  0%  DISCOUNT.  FRE- 
cancels  at  %c  each.  Reference  reauired.  J.  Emory  Renoll,  Dept. 
C21,   Hanover,  Penna. 

WILL  PAT  $3.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  FLYING  EAGLE  CENT 
dated  1856.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  rare  dimes,  quarters, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills 
wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  May 
mean  large  profits  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  7  5,  Fort 
Worth,   Texas. 


FILMS   DEVELOPED 


FILMS  DEV.  10c  ALL  SIZES.  PRINTS  2V4x3%.  3c.  3*4x4ii, 
4c.  We  give  Profit  Sharing  Coupons.  2  4  hour  service,  work  guar- 
anteed. Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard's  Comm'l  Photo  Shop. 
Holyoke.  Mass. 


BUSINESS    CHANCES 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS.  30  BIG 
profit  plans,  bargain  bulletins,  and  year's  mailing  service  sent  for 
10c.    Mail  Dealers  Wholesale  House,  S27  Franklin  Bids..  Chicago. 

ADVERTISERS— OUR  EXPERT  WRITES  YOUR  ADS  AND 
follow-ups  free.     O.    Cope  Agency,   St.  Louis. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY— MORSE     AND     WIRELESS— ALSO     STATION 

Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  4  2  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
Catalog   Free.     Dodge's    Institute.    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso,    Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY  TEXT  BOOKS 


HOW  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS  BY  C.  G.  WINKOPP,  287 

Broadwjy,    New    York    City,    25    cents    postpaid.      Contains    model 
scenario. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buying  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
E-Z  Scenario  Company,   X609    West   127th  St..   New  York. 

WRITE  niOTOPLAYS— $10  to  $300  EACH.  CONSTANT 
demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  is  not 
reauired.  Start  work  at  once.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  com- 
pletely. Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Company,  394  Atlas 
Bldg..  Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

SONGS 

"FATHER  FOOTS  THE  BILL"— 30c.  GRAINS  OF  TIU'TH 
in  capsules:  of  fun.  Fine  music.  Complete  orchestration.  60c. 
Address  L.  Cradit,   Quenemo,  Kansas. 


TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES 


WE  HAVE  SEVERAL  MAKES  OF  TYPEWRITERS  TO  SELL 
at  once.  $10.00  to  $15.00  shipped  on  trial.  Northern  Office 
Equipment   Co..    Dept.    6.    Northern   Office   Bldg..   Chicago. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMERICA— 
Underwoods,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufacturer's  prices.  Rented 
anywhere,  applying  rent  on  purchase  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  65.  Typewriter  Em-1 
porium   (Estab.   1S92).    34-36  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED.  10  CENTS  PAGE.  IN- 
eluding  carbon.  Marjorie  Homer  Jones,  3  22  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago. 


SCENARIOS.  MANUSCRIPTS,  ETC.. 
ten.  7c  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Girardeau,    Mo. 


NEATLY    TYPEWRIT  - 
Foley   &   Hirsch,    Cape 


MANUSCRIPTS  NEATLY-  AND  CORRECTLY  TYPEWRITTEN 
10c  page.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Clifton  Craig,  4824  Park. 
Kansas   City,    Missouri. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   INSTRUCTION 

OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE  (FOUNDED  1856).  EXTENSION 
courses  leading  to  certain  degrees.  Catalog.  Lock  Box  13  3-D. 
Murphysboro,    niinois. 

SHORTHAND  IN  30  DAYS  BY  THE  BOYD  SYLLABIC  SYS- 
tem.  Graduates  successful.  Write  today  for  special  offer.  Chi- 
cago Home  Study  Schools,   502   Reaper  Block.   Chicago. 

HELP    WANTED 

FIVE  BRIGHT.  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL.  DEMON- 
strate  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to  $50  per  week.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goodrich   Drug   Company,    Dept.    5  9.    Omaha.    Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARED 
for  coming  examinations  by  former  Government  Examiner.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School.  Box  3017, 
Rochester.  N.   Y. 

MEN— WOMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  U.  S.  GOYERN- 
ment  Jobs.  $75.00  to  $15  0.00  month.  Vacations.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  of  positions 
now  obtainable.  Franklin  Institute,  Dep't  M-217,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

MEN  ARE  NEEDED  AS  TRAFFIC  INSPECTORS.  (SPECIAL 
work  for  Railways.)  Big  pay:  easy  hours,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement and  unlimited  travel.  Experience  unnecessary:  we 
teach  you  at  home,  place  you  in  a  position  and  give  necessary 
experience.  Ask  for  free  booklet  B-2.  Frontier  Prep.  School, 
Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

A  TOSITION  IS  OPEN  FOR  YOU  IN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
service  after  we  have  helped  you  qualify.  My  money  back  offer 
guarantees  it.  Write  quick  for  big  free  book  DA  1449.  Earl 
Hopkins.    Washington.    D.    C. 

PATENTS 

WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS 
and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Patent  Attys.,  7  63 
Ninth.   Washington.   D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  2  3  CENTS.  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  SPECIAL 
stamped  In  gold  on  3  fine  lead  pencils.  United  States  Pencil  Co., 
Saginaw.   Michigan. 


Every  advertisement  in  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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By  arrangement  with  F.  Ziegfeld,  Jr. 

George  Kleine  Presents 

Billie 

Burke 


in 


tommcE 

Supported  by  Henry  Kolker. 
A  Motion  Picture  Novel  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert   Hughes 


YOU  who  enjoy  a  beautiful  society  photoplay — you 
■who  admire  an  interesting  romantic  story — go  see 
this  wonderful  cinematographic  achievement — 
Gloria's  Romance."  See  charming  Billie  Burke  in 
the  most  costly  picture  play  ever  presented.  See  her 
interpret  the  role  of  Gloria  Stafford — youthful,  vivacious 
daughter  of  a  bank  president.  See  her  amid  natural 
scenes  of  rare  splendor  at  Palm  Beach,  Florida  and  in 
Riverside  Drive,  Mew  York.  See  her  in  magnificent 
gowns — the  creations  of  such  noted  modistes  as  Lucile, 
Henri  Bendel  and  Balcom.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  were 
spent  on  this  production.  These  four  factors  stamp  it  a 
supreme  accomplishment: — the  star, Billie  Burke,  the  sup- 
porting cast,  headed  by  Henry  Kolker;  the  authors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes,  the  producer,  George  Kleine. 

Gloria's  Romance  is  now  being  shown  at  leading  theatres  every- 
vjheie.  A  new  feature  chapter  is  presented  each  week  for  twenty 
weeks.  Ask  the  manager  of  your  favorite  theatre  when  it  will  be 
shown  or  write  us  stating  where  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

GEORGE   KLEINE 


! 


S05  E.  175th  St. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  FHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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<Jne   most  faieoois  skim  treatment 
ever  forarralated 

Ttrsl  the  lamer,  men  me  ice,  then 
araauallu  hat  surely  Ike  charm 
of    a  skin  uou  love  io  touch 


First;  rub  the  cleans- 
ing antiseptic  lather 
in — then  finish  with 
a  brisk  ice  rub. 


IS  there  some  condition  of  your  skin 
that  is  keeping  it  from  being  the  at- 
tractive one  that  you  want  it  to  be? 

Is  it  sallow,  colorless,  coarse  textured  or  exces- 
sively oily? 

Perhaps  your  complexion  is  being  marred  by 
that  disfiguring  trouble  —  conspicuous  nose 
pores. 

Whatever  the  condition  that  is  keepingvyowr  skin 
from  being  beautiful — 

— it  can  be  changed  ! 

The  Woodbury  treatment   described  Btere  was 

first  formulated  and  published  five 

years  ago.  Since   that  time  it  has 

brought  to  thousands  of  people  the 

lovelier      complexions    they    have 

longed  to  possess. 

They  have  read  it,  tried  it,  felt  such 
a  difference  the  first  time  they  used 
it,  that  they  have  adopted  it  as 
their  daily  method  of  cleansing. 
Here  it  is: 

First  the  lather — then  the  ice 
Use  this  treatment  oncea  day — pre- 
ferably just  before  retiring.  Lather 
your  washcloth  well  with  warm 
waterand  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
Apply  it  to  your  face  and  distribute 
the  lather  thoroughly:  Now,  with 
the  tips  of  your  fingers,  work  this 
cleansing,  antiseptic  lather  into 
your  skin,  always  with  an  upward 
and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with 
warm  water,  then  with  cold — the 
c6lder  the  better.  Then  —  finish  by 
rubbing  your  face  for  a  few  minutes 
with  a  piece  of  ice.  Always  be 
particular   to  dry   the  skin  well. 

The  first  time  you  use  this  treat- 
ment you  will  begin  to  realize  the 
change  it  is  going  to  make  in  your 
skin.  Use  it  persistently,  and  in 
ten  days  or  two    weeks   your   skin 


should  show  a  marked  improvement — a  prom- 
ise of  that  greater  clearness,  freshness  and 
charm  which  the  daily  use  of  Woodbury's 
always  brings. 

A  25c  cake  of  Woodbuiy's  Facial  soap  is  sufficient  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  of  this  famous  skin  treatment.  Get 
a  cake  today  and  begin  at  once  to  get  its  benefits  for 
your  skin. 

Write  today  for  a  'ceek's-size  cake. 
For  4c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
large  enough  for  a  week  of  this  famous  skin  treatment 
For  10c,  the  \veeks-size<:ake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facia!  Cream  and  Facial 
Powder  Write  today!  Address  The  Andrew  J ergens 
Co.,  1183  Spring  Crove  Avenue.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co 
Ltd.,  1183  Sherbrocke  Street.  Perth,  Ontario. 


^ 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Tear  out  tins  cake  as 
a     reminder     to     get 

.Woodbury's  today. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


Dorothy 
Kelly 


<*ave  up  a  career  as  a  magazine  illustrator  to  become  a  screen 
actress.  Since  abandoning  charcoal  and  crayons  for  grease-paint, 
not  two  years  ago,  Miss  Kelly  has  become  a  star  of  considerable 
magnitude.  She  has  never  appeared  in  any  but  Vitagraph  plays. 
Miss  Kelly  was  22  years  old  on  February  12,  last,  and  is  an  Irish 
Quakeress.  Philadelphia  is  her  birthplace  as  it  was  that  of 
her   parents. 


Earle 
Foxe 


was  born  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1887.  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  has  been  playing  before  the  camera  several  years. 
Mr.  Foxe  made  for  himself  many  admirers  by  his  portrayal  of  Silver 
Spurs  in  "The  Love  Mask"  and  Dave  Tolliver  in  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine,"  the  latter  with  Theodore  Roberts  and  Charlotte 
Walker,  both  plays  of  which  were  produced  by  Lasky. 


Mary 
Charleson 


who  has  played  leads  for  nearly  all  of  the  "old  line  companies, 
can  never  be  president  of  the  United  States,  for  she  was  bom, 
1893,  in  Dunganon,  Ireland.  She  was  educated  in  a  Los  Angeles 
convent  and  had  stage  experience  before  entering  the  pictures. 
She  was  successivelv  with  Kalem.  Vitagraph.  Lubin  and  Equitable 
and  is  now  starring  for  Selig.  her  first  photoplay  under  that 
banner  being  "The  Prince  Chap." 


Beverly 
Bayne 


of  Quality-Metro  would  be  a  Southern  girl,  you'd  thiuk.  by  the  fact 
of  her  given  name:  but  Minneapolis  is  to  be  thanked  for  making 
a  present  of  her  to  Shadowstageland.  She  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
Her  first  film  work  was  playing  Essanay  leads — a  born  photoplay 
queen,  you  see — and  particularly  is  her  portrayal  in  "Graustark" 
a  thing  of  happy  memory.  You  don't  need  to  be  told  she  is 
F.  X.  B.'s  leading  woman. 


Adams   in   '"The   Little  Minister."      He   jo.ned    Essanay   in    1914. 


.... 


Norma 
Nichols 


delighted  the  film  public  with  her  portrayal  of  Chiquita  the 
ingenue  in  "The  Ne'er  -Do  -Well,"  a  Selig  production.  From 
Selig.  Miss  Nichols  went  to  Kalem.  in  whose  studios  she  now  is 
making  fun  in  Ham  and  Bud  comedies:  she  took  Ethel  Teare's 
place  when  Miss  Teare  was  given  her  own  company.  Miss 
Nichols  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  screen — tumbled  hair  and 
great  gray  eyes. 


Bruce 
McRae 


came  the  seas  across  from  foggy  London,  and  has  been  variously  a 
New  Zealand  rancher,  English  Government  surveyor,  traveler,  stage 
director  and  both  footlight  and  shadow  actor.  His  stage  career 
began  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  England.  Mr.  McRae  came  to 
America  in  1913,  appearing  with  Fannie  Ward  in  "Madam  President." 
He  joined  Edison  in  films  last  year  as  an  actor  and  then  became  a 
director. 


is  a  Fine  Arts  director,  and  also  a  talented  aetor.     He  first  entered 

the  pictures  with  Famous  Players,  appearing  in  "A  Bachelor's 
Tohn  Romance"  and  "The  Conspiracy."     Fine   Arts    then   adopted    Mr. 

Emerson,  he  became  a  director  and  among  his  productions  were 
Emerson        "Old  Heidelberg"  and  "His  Picture  in  the  Papers."     He  acted  in 

"The    Flying   Torpedo."     He    was    for    years    a    member    of    the 

Charles  Frohmau  organization. 


Mary 
Fuller 


is  almost  too  well  known  to  be  biographied.  Nevertheless:  She 
was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  long  has  been  leading  woman 
with  Universal.  She  is  one  of  the  very  cleverest  of  the  clever 
screen  stars,  and  among  the  most  popular.  She  is  5  feet  3  inches 
tall,  weighs  118  pounds,  and  has  brown  hair  and  eyes.  Miss 
Fuller  is  still  with  Universal. 


George 
LeGuere 


xs  one  of  Cameraland*s  clever  juvenile-lead  players:  a  native  of 
romantic,  gay  old  New  Orleans.  He  began  bis  stage  career 
playing  witb  such  actors  as  Robert  Edeson  and  Dave  Warfield. 
and  permitted  Famous  Players  to  take  him  and  make  a  "screenie" 
of  him;  which  was  well.  Then  Essanav  claimed  him.  and  he  is 
now  playing  with  Metro.  He*s  fond  of  water  sports  and  riding, 
and  is  a  writer  of  short  stories. 


Dorothy 
Phillips 


has  long  been  a  leading  woman  with  Universal.  Miss  Phillips  is 
a  daughter  of  the  Orioles,  having  been  born  in  Baltimore 
October  22,  1882.  The  speaking  stage  gave  her  training  lor  the 
silent  stage,  upon  which  she  first  appeared  under  Essanay,  Playing 
leads.  She  has  scored  triumphs  in  many  plays  of  note.  Miss 
Phillips'  height  is  5  feet  4  inches,  weight  125,  and  her  eyes  and 
hair  match  in  brown. 


At  that  moment  Helen  and 
Adrienne  reached  them. 
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("Shell  431") 


Hi  Rl    in  .1  ;.■!;-■. mtle  storj  ol  thegreal  wai 
It   has   l<  >\ « -.  mystery,  tremendous  ad 
venture,    heroic    self-sacrifice,    and    above 
.ill  ,1  human  >|u,ilii\    that   Is   Indescribable. 


"SHELL  43!" 

By 

C.  Gardner  Su  1 1  ivan 


Produced  l>\    I  hos.  1 1.  Im  e 


'This  is  slat  ion  43 — the  heart, the 

eyes,  the  mind,  the  soul  of  all  the 

German  artillery  !" 

THERE  are  no  side  entrances  to  a 
war  front.  It  was  necessary  for 
William  Berner  to  reach  the  ex- 
treme military  edge  of  France  at  once,  but 
he  must  pass  that  way  via  Paris,  and 
through  Paris  he  did  not  wish  to  go.  There 
were  go  )d  reasons. 

Nevertheless — 

Both  the  concierge  and  the  porter  at 
Berner's  modest  pension  were  women  ;  the 
first,  a  middle-aged  Parisienne  :  the  second. 
a  sturdy  peasant  from  Bordeaux.  The  con- 
cierge and  the  porter  in  propria  persona 
had  long  since  gone  to  Flanders.  The 
porter  would  never  return  :  the  concierge 
still  had  a  chance.  The  two  women,  though 
phlegmatic,  were  still  a  bit  unused  to  their 
tasks.  When  they  were  disconcerted  they 
clung  together.  When  three  privates  and 
a  corporal  descended  abruptly  from  a  mili- 


^f>JpZ*r 


tarv  motor  and  asked  more  abruptly  for  one 
Guillaume  Berner,  both  women  ran  to  his 
door. 

Berner  was  tapping  out  newspaper  copy 
on  a  wee  portable  typewriter.     He  rose. 

"Monsieur  Berner?"  asked  the  corporal, 
pushing  the  women  aside. 

"Yes,"  answered  Berner. 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  come  with 
us?''  asked  the  corporal.  "It  is  about  your 
papers  and  your  authorization  to  proceed 
to   the    front." 

"With  pleasure!"  exclaimed  the  one  com- 
manded, though  he  had  never  experience  | 
less   pleasure   in  his   life. 

Passes  were  being  issued,  passports  in- 
spected and  various  authorizations  given  in 
an  ancient  house  which  stood  some  distance 
from  the  road  on  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera. 
Berner   was   conducted   before  a   pleasant- 
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looking  little  French  officer  who  sat  incon- 
gruously upon  a  backless  kitchen  stool,  be- 
fore  a  Louis  Seize  table  of  magnificent 
mahogany.  The  officer  was  young — but 
only  one  sleeve  of  his  coat  was  filled. 

"You  say  that  you  are  an  American?" 
he  asked. 

"Certainly!"  returned  Berner,  with  some 
warmth.     "I  am  an  American." 

"A  good  German  name,  indeed!"  smiled 
the  little  officer,  naively. 

"My   grandfather   came   from   Hanover. 
He   married    a    New    England    woman    in 
New   York.      I    was   born 
in  Buffalo,  went  to  school 
in  Chicago — " 

"A  rather  new  man  on 
the  Chicago  Daily  Forum. 
aren't  you?" 

"No,  sir!  I  was  on  the 
city  staff  for  years." 

"I  don't  seem  to  re- 
member you,"  said  the 
little  officer,  gently,  the 
smile  fading.  "I  wrote 
Art  for  the  Forum  until 
September,  1914.  You 
see,  I  am  not  a  resident 
of  France.  1  am  a  Re- 
servist." 

One  of  Berner's  dreads 
of  argus-eyed  Paris  was 
taking  shape.  But  he  ex- 
hibited no  fear. 

"That  we  didn't  meet 
was  my  loss,  I'm  very 
sure,"  he  answered,  a 
faint  sarcasm  tinging  his 
voice.  "Here  are  the 
Forum's  credentials  to  me 
— here's  a  letter  from  the 
publisher  and  owner.  George  Henry 
son.      I   got  it  only  vesterday." 

The  little  officer  examined  the  portfolio, 
tlie  papers  and  the  little  leather  card  case 
politely. 

An  English  officer  of  middle  age.  with 
drooping  moustaches  and  an  eye-glass, 
strolled  in,  absurdly  tapping  his  puttees 
with  a  riding-crop — absurd,  for  lie  had  ar- 
rived in  a  Lavoiser  motor.  The  little 
Frenchman  saluted,  and  rose  as  he  did  so. 
The  Englishman  wearily  returned  the 
salute.  He  did  not  notice  Berner.  and 
Berner  paid  him  no  more  than  a  casual 
glance. 

"What's  this?    What's  this?"  snarled  the 


\ 
Helen  was  the  picture  of  some  one  to 
whom  Berner  could  not  return. 


Slos 


newcomer,    picking    up    Berner's    scattered 
identifications. 

"An  American,"  answerd  the  French 
officer  in  an  undertone,  "who  says  he  repre- 
sents a  Chicago  newspaper,  but  who  looks 
to  me  like  a  reservist  turned  free-lance  spy. 
I'm  going  to  have  him  searched." 

Unconsciously,  his  voice  rose  at  the  last 
sentence,  and  the  words  reached  Berner. 
He  was  a  brave  man.  but  they  gave  him 
just  a  little  catch  in  his  throat.  Yet  he 
did  not  move  or  sp'-ak.  and  his  eves  wan- 
dered about  in  idle  curiosity.  The  English- 
man glared  at  Berner  for 
at  least  a  whole  minute. 
Berner  returned  the  stare 
until  it  became  impudent 
— then  his  eyes  turned 
away. 

"Of  course  you  will 
send  nothing,  in  any  way. 
which  does  not  go  before 
the  censor?"  It  was  the 
Englishman  speaking.  He 
handed  Berner  his  papers. 
"Of  course  not !"  an- 
swered Berner.  briskly. 

"Good  day.  and  good 
luck."  The  French  Re- 
servist arose  and  extended 
his  hand.  Berner  grasped 
it.  heartily.  "Any  attempt 
to  evade  the  censorial  reg- 
ulations, you  know,  means 
barring  you  from  France 
for  the  term  of  the  war. 
This  covers  photographs, 
too." 

One  can  still  go  a  little 
way  toward  the  guns  by 
rail. 

The  train  crawled  languidly  through  an 
afternoon  of  dazzling  sunshine,  and  Berner 
complained  to  the  guard  that  he  wished 
to  sleep — would  the  guard  arrange  the 
shades? 

As  the  coaches  creaked  forward  again 
Berner  opened  his  coat  in  the  semi-dark- 
ness, and  nervously  felt  around  the  bottom 
of  the  lining.  He  made  out  the  outlines 
of  a  thin  fold  of  paper.  It  was  in  its 
place,  nor  had  the  seams  been  disturbed. 
He  leaned  back,  smiling,  and  really  went 
to  sleep. 

Tlie  paper  was  his  Imperial  Commission 
in  the  German  Secret  Service. 

it    was   not   lone  until,   in   the   town   of 


"Slu'll  43! 
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"Somewhere,"  in  Lorraine,  William  Berner 

who   had  allowed   himself   to  be  "cap 
tured"  by  a  German  outpoal  in  the  nighl 
began     industriouslj     leading    two    lives, 
of  the  time  he  was  the  pal  of   the 
lonely     American    consular     agent,     who 
chummed  with  him,  and  desperately  retold 
every  old  story  of  Broadway,  and  Michigan 
Avenue,  until  Berner  was  marly  distracted. 
The  resl  of  the  time,  in  the  splendid  bu1 
reliquary  town  hotel,  Horner  received  the 
German  secret  service  men.     The  Ameri- 
can consul  thought  that  they  brought  him 
his  quaint   stories  of   the 
countryside    in    wartime, 
of    the   makeshifts   of    the 
householder,  of  soeial  life 
between    the    hre-eurtains, 
which     he     sent     to     the 
American     m  ails    every 
week  by  post.     In  appear- 
ance,    they    might     well 
have  clone  so  ;   they  were 
Alsatian     peasants     with 
French  names  and  Gallic 
traditions  of  the  war  of 
forty  years   ago,    Belgian 
refugees.     North     France 
merchants     and     shop- 
keepers. 

Whatever  the  success 
of  Berner's  strangely  as- 
sorted service  of  the  Chi- 
cago Forum  and  Emperor 
Wilhelm,  he  was  n  o  t 
happy.  He  had  met  the 
Baroness  Caroline  von 
Altman,  and  her  two 
daughters,  Helen  and 
Adrienne.  Helen  was  the 
picture  of  some  one  Ber- 
ner had  left  behind  to  whom  he  could  not 
return. 

Before  the  White  Papers,  and  the  Yel- 
low Books,  and  the  Red  paper  of  carnage 
over  all.  Berner  had  been  very  deeply  in 
love.  His  marriage  was  soon  to  take  place. 
Between  two  persons  as  intimate  in  thought 
as  sweethearts  an  alleged  correspondence 
which  buries  some  other  service  is  only  a 
semi-transparent  veil.  S/w  knew  that  Ber- 
ner had  another  motive  than  newspaper 
work  in  going  to  France.  What  that  mo- 
tive was  he  could  not  explain  or  even  inti- 
mate. She  challenged  him.  He  remained 
silent.  A  woman!  What  other  solution 
does   a   woman    in    love   ever   have   for   a 


Adrienne  —  all  the  world's  joy  in  a 
single  set  of  skirts. 


mystery?  Broken  hearted,  Bhe  implored  In 
soul  tearing  sobs.  Summoning  the  last  re- 
serve, the  landsturm,  oi  his  moral  fibre, 
Berner  refused  to  speak.  His  secret  was 
like  Lohengrin's:  it  became  a  question  oi 
telling  or  breaking.  After  a  night  oi  agon) 
he  decule.l  lo  break.  He  steeled  his  heart 
for   his    fatherland,   and   on    its   altar    he 

sacrificed  In-  youth,  his  love,  hi-  life 
Just  before  he  departed  she,  still  in 
childish,  unreasoning  anger,  married  an- 
other man. 

Now    you   understand    why    the    Berner 

who    reached    frame    was 

no  longer  Berner  the  man, 
but  Berner  the  magnifi- 
cent machine. 

While  Helen  recalled 
In-r.  Adrienne.  at  seven- 
teen, seemed  to  personify 
everything  fervent,  whole- 
some, innocent  and  won- 
derful. Adrienne  was  all 
the  world's  youth  and  joy 
in  a  single  set  of  skirts. 
I  "-ether  these  girls  pain- 
fully reminded  Berner 
that  there  was  still  clay 
in  the  cogs  and  rods  of 
the  mental  engine  he  had 
thought  to  make  of  such 
hard,  chill  metal.  That 
thought  annoyed  even  as 
it  saddened  him. 

And  there  was  Jean 
y  j£s\\  Urlus,  and  through  jean 
a  telling  to  Helen  of  the 
secret  which,  in  its  pris- 
tine inviolateness,  had 
broken  Berner's  life  as  a 
twig  is  broken  across  a 
child's  knee. 

I'rlus  was  a  French  peasant  who  brought 
to  Berner — really — much  of  the  light  and 
absorbing  literary  material  that  he  sent  back 
to  the  United  States.  Was  he  a  peasant, 
after  all?  Berner  knew,  presently,  that  he 
was  not.  But  he  said  nothing.  He  waited. 
The  Forum  correspondent  went  a  <j;reat 
deal  to  Maison  Altman — more  than  he 
should,  he  knew,  but  there  was  momentarv 
peace  under  the  great  traes,  beauty  in 
grounds  as  ornate  as  those  of  Versailles, 
enchanted  memories  in  the  presence  of 
Helen  and  Adrienne. 

Fighting  a  bitterer  mood  than  usual,  he 
approached  his  acreage  of  surcease  in  the 
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calm  of  a  bright  Saturday 
mid-afternoon.  Suddenly 
shouts  arose  ahead  of  him. 
Fairly  within  the  Altman 
grounds  he  saw  three  helmeted 
German  soldiers,  crouching 
and  running  behind  a  hedge. 
Running  in  by  a  little  path 
that  he  alone  knew,  he  had  al- 
most reached  the  house  when 
he  collided  violently  with  l.'r- 
lus,  creeping  around  a  corner. 

"They're  after  me !"  whis- 
pered the  peasant  spy,  fran- 
tically. "No  trial — nothing 
but  the  wall  and  six  rotten 
marksmen — butchery  !  I  know 
who  you  are — " 

Berner  once  more  called 
forth  the  last  reserve  of  his 
soul's  steel.  And  that  reserve 
answered !  The  chill  in  his 
eyes  seemed  to  freeze  Urlus' 
frightened,  babbling  tongue. 

"They  told  me  that  you — 
oh  please — " 

"You  are  quite  mistaken," 
said  Berner,  coolly.  "Who- 
ever told  you  anything,  lied. 
I  am  an  American  non-com- 
batant. If  I  interfere  I  too 
will  be  shot.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing." 

At  that  moment  Helen  and 
Adrienne  reached  them.  The 
two  girls  forgot  that  he  might 
be  a  spy — they  only  saw  in 
trembling  Urlus  a  human  be- 
ing, hunted  to  death.  Helen 
indicated  a  great,  overturned 
vase  hidden  in  a  tangle  of 
shrubbery. 

"Quick  !  Quick  !"  whispered 
Adrienne.  frantically.  Urlus. 
mumbling  gratitude,  fairly 
leaped  to  his  shelter.  Berner 
looked  on  with  a  cold  smile 
and  colder  eyes.  Then  the  soldiers  came, 
and  the  following  crowd. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,  you  see."  said 
Helen  gently  to  the  officer.  "No  one  is  in 
the  garden  but  ourselves — look  !" 

The  furtively  searching  soldiers  re- 
turned. They  had  found  nothing.  The 
commander  of  the  detachment  doffed  his 
helmet  and  turned  awav.  Already  the 
wandering  leaders  of  the  mob.  outside,  were 


having  like  hounds  on  a  new  scent. 

"Corporal  I"  called  Berner.  rather 
sharplv.  The  soldier  wheeled.  "I  was 
rather  ahead  of  you.  I  think.  These  ladies 
spoke  truly,  for  they  did  not  see  a  man 
precede  them  here  and  secrete  himself  in 
that  jar."  Helen  caught  her  in-drawn 
breath  in  a  little  cry.  Even  Berner  was 
touched  at  the  sudden  wild,  hunted  look 
in  Adrienne's  eyes.     The  corporal  gave  a 
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little  exclamation,  and  ran  to  the  old  tree- 
urn  himself.  I'rlus  came  out,  sauntering 
forth  to  death  with  a  nonchalant  calm  that 
was  thrilling,  now.  Hut  the  concentrated 
hate  of  eternal  perdition  flashed  from  his 
eyes  toward  his  betrayer. 

The  silence  of  the  crowd  was  strange, 
too.  As  Urlus  passed  through  them,  two 
soldiers  pinioning  his  arms  even  as  he  went, 
no    one    spoke ;    scarcely    anyone    moved. 


Helen  and  Adrienne  were  transfixed. 
I'rlus  and  his  soldier  attendants  disap- 
peared.     The  crowd  began  to  drift  away. 

Suddenly,  over  the  wall,  a  salvo  of  scat- 
tering shots. 

With  a  little  scream.  Adrienne  reeled  and 
would  have  fallen  hut  for  Helen's  arm. 

Helen's  trembling  lips,  as  she  came 
toward  Berner,  framing  a  question  she 
could  not  utter. 
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"Such  is  war,  girl,"  said  Berner,  quietly. 
Then  he  whispered  :  "He  was  a  spy — a  spy 
against  Germany/' 

"But  why  did  you  betray  him?" 

Berner  did  not  answer.  He  only  con- 
tinued to  look  in  her  eyes  and  hold  her 
hands.  A  strange  expression  of  under- 
standing came  suddenly  across  her  face. 

"Forgive  me!"  she  murmured,  clasping 
her  hands  imploringly.    "I  did  not  know!" 

"You  can  trust  us,"  whispered  Adrienne. 
She  too  had  heard  ! 

In  his  room,  the  ghosts  of  a  thousand 
things  assailed  Berner.  '  His  gentle,  dead 
romance  swung,  a  perfumed  corpse,  before 

from 


groaned,  alone  in  his  room.  "God  help  me 
to  finish  what  I   have  begun  '" 

Material  war  thrust  its  blunt  face  across 
psychic  terrors  and  blotted  them  out,  in 
the  morning. 

Like  tiny  vultures,  enemy  aeroplanes 
hovered  overhead.  The  dread  "drumfire" 
of   a    heavv    artillerv    duel    sounded    from 


him.  The  dying  eyes  of  Urlus  flun^ 
every  corner,  glared  out  of  every  picture 
frame.  He  who  had  never  shot  so  much 
as  a  deer  had  just  sent  a  fellow  man  who 
trusted  him — not  merely  to  death,  but  to 
heinous  execution !  The  sympathy  of 
sweetly  tender  Helen  stifled  him  like  an 
overpowering  incense.  Her  eyes,  her  face, 
her  voice !  She  was  a  wild-sweet  dream  of 
something  he  had  lost.  And  finallv  mad- 
dening :  the  calm,  the  innocence,  the 
strangely-lighted  eyes  of  the  virgin  he  could 
not  understand  and  whom  he  vowed  never 
to  love — Adrienne. 

The  steel  was  melting.     "God,"   Berner 


the  horizon.  Four  brigades  of  German 
reserves  rushed  through  the  town,  but  de- 
spite the  swiftness  of  the  movement  Lieut. 
Franz  Hollen,  of  the  58th  Bavarians,  found 
time  to  visit  the  Baroness  von  Altman. 

And  Correspondent  Berner  got  real  news 
when,  entering  unannounced,  he  found 
Helen  clasped  ecstatically  in  Franz's  arms. 
Helen  was  Frau  Hollen.  The  wedding, 
quietly  performed  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
had  never  been  made  public. 

After  scarcely  a  greeting,  Lieut.  Hollen 
was  off.  But  not  before  he  had  warned  the 
women  to  leave  the  little  city. 

"Go  to  the  chateau,"  he  commanded, 
brusquely.  "Here,  no  one  is  safe.  I'm 
telling  you  the  truth  when  I  sav  that  to- 
morrow this  house  may  be  marked  onlv  by 
a  shell's  crater !" 

But  the  women  were  obdurate.  Youth 
cannot  reallv  believe  in  death,  and  a  peace- 
ful town  cannot  believe  in  war  until  that 
surge  breaks  murderouslv  above  it. 

"I  will  see  that  they 
go."  said  Berner.  "I'll 
take  them  there !" 

Helen  had  a  reason  for 
departure   which   she   did 
not  reveal  to  Berner.    But 
her   persuasion,   added   to 
N^  his.   overcame   the   rooted 

objections  of  her  mother 
and  sister. 


TX  the  wonderful  davs 
which  followed,  at  Aisy- 
sur-Voise,  William  Berner 
forgot,  for  many  hours  to- 
gether, that  he  was  not  a 
newspaper  correspondent, 
but  engaged  in  a  service 
possibly  despicable,  cer- 
tainly deadly.  The  wom- 
anliness of  Helen,  her 
gentleness,  grew  on  him 
apace.  How  these  at 
heart  intensely  German 
women  trusted  him  !     He 


knew  that  he  was  the  secret  deity  of  their 
forbidden  shrines:  he  prayed  to  the  God 
in  whom  lie  had  not  believed  that  he  might 
not  fail  them  ;  that  from  the  strange  well 
of  monstrous  circumstances  in  which  they 
all  were  cast  he  might  release  these  gentle 
creatures — sound,  unknowing,  believing. 

"Do  you  like  me?"  asked  Adrienne  sud- 
denly, out  of  an  afternoon  silence.  She 
and  Berner  were  in  the  chateau's  arbor. 
She  was  plaiting  a  silly  little  wreath  of 
grapeleaves  for  his  head.  It  had  been 
a  very  roguish  afternoon. 

"I  should  say  I  do!"  exclaimed  Berner, 
reaching  for  her  hand. 

She  gave  him  her  hand.  The  gay  little 
wreath  fell  at  her  feet.  Her  clear  blue 
eyes    lifted    themselves    to    his,    tear-filled. 

''I  am  so  glad  you  do."  she  whispered, 
a  little  uncertainly,  "for  I  like  you — oh, 
more  than  I  could  tell  you  I" 

Berner   withdrew   his   hand,   and   looked 


"Now, "  said  Berner,  "I  think 

you    will  go    home    to  your 

women. " 


away.  The  little  wild  look  he  had  seen 
when  Urlus  died  came  back  into  Adrienne's 
eyes.  Berner  asked  himself,  with  all  the 
bitter  penitence  of  a  flagellant,  why  he, 
in  the  full  power  of  adult  years,  had  per- 
mitted this  gentle  child  to  waste  upon  him 
her  wonderful,  crystalline  glory  of  first 
love? 

For     ...     it  could  not  be. 

Hollen  came  again. 

The  two  men  sat  late  in  the  library ; 
Hollen  at  ease,  and  gay,  for  he  depended 
upon  Berner's  fidelity  and  integrity  more 
than  he  would  upon  a  brother's.  Slowly, 
the  German  forces  were  moving  southward. 
The  Allies  were  concentrating,  moving 
more  swiftly  northward  than  any  save 
the  secret  agent  knew.  Suddenly  Hollen 
arose,  a  sober  look  supplanting  his  usual 
boyish  smile. 
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"Our  great  event  is  about  to  happen," 
he  said.  "We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  boy. 
I   shall  be  away,  but — you  will  be  here?" 

"I  .  .  ."  Berner  paused.  "You  may 
depend  on  me,"  he  concluded. 

A  SPRING  night,  with  a  spatter  of  rain 
"**■  and  wind.  All  along  the  German  gun 
line  the  flower  of  the  army  alertly  waited 
for  the  signal  that  was  to  begin  the  tre- 
mendous duel.  Back  of  the  trenches,  and 
in  front  of  the  heavy  artillery,  clouds  of 
infantry  shifted  in  the  dark.  Six  miles  be- 
vond  the  German  front  the  English  and 
the  French  lav  silently,  waiting  the  same 
sort  of  signal. 

In  the  chateau  Berner  sat  ready  to 
spring  the  monstrous  trap  he  had  set  with 
so  much  labor.  <  )n  the  extreme  left  of 
the  German  artillery,  telephone  signal  pit 
7 1  was  busy  with  messages  from  the  rest 
of  the  line.  All  pits'  connected  with  cen- 
tral pit  43.  Pit  43  was  a  solar  plexus  of 
communication.  Striking  it  meant  crum- 
bling the  Teutonic  offensive  as  a  fighter 
crumbles  after  a  thousand-pound  smash  to 
the  stomach. 

Hollen,  detached  for  telephone  duty, 
listened  from  pit  71  for  orders  he  was  sure 
would  come  in  Berner's  voice. 

Underneath  71  an  insulated  wire  trailed 
off  six  miles  to  British  headquarters !  Its 
placing  and  concealment  had  been  a  master- 
feat  of  mechanics  and  strategy. 

Stranger  still :  there  was  a  telephone 
connection,  between  British  Headquarters 
and  the  Altman  chateau ! 

Hollen,  tense  and  nervous  for  other 
reasons  than  shrapnel  or  blasting  shells, 
wondered  if  he  would  ever  see  the  as- 
tonished little  visitor  due  to  arrive  that 
night 

Berner,  meanwhile,  expected  Hollen's 
call.  One  of  the  two  telephones  rang. 
He  sprang  toward  it. 

"Are  you  there?"  interrogated  an  Eng- 
lish voice,  softly.  "Yes,"  answered  Berner, 
and  without  revealing  his  own  identity  he 
continued  the  conversation. 

"Righto  !"  exclaimed  the  distant  officer, 
cheerily.  "We're  moving  batteries  7,  55 
and  old  18  up  to  catch  the  Bodies'  left 
on  a  salient.  Gad!  It  won't  smash  'em — 
it'll  pulverize  'em !" 

Very  softly.  Berner  hung  up  the  'phone. 
Three  terrible  batteries  of  naval  guns,  hurl- 
ing  blasting   shells,    moved    "to   catch   the 


Bodies'  left  on  a  salient !" 

Aisy-sur-Yoise.    long    a   sheltered    island    | 
in  the  screaming  iron  sea,  was  now  in  front  . 
of  the  storm.     The  chateau  was  the  bulls-    | 
eye  of  the  new  international  target ! 

The  other  telephone  bell. 

"Berner!"  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Hollen. 
nervously  petulant,  "The  Colonel  wants  to 
know  why  you  don't  let  go.  The  night  is 
too  short  as  it  is.  We're  ready — got  the 
range — everything." 

"1  ."  Berner  paused,  choked  with 

his  own  words.  Unleashing  the  Krupp 
monsters  which  that  night  were  to  obey 
him  like  dogs  meant  roaring  replv  from  the 
Britons.      Reply   meant — 

A  woman's  cry,  faint,  wild,  old  as  the 
world,  came  down  the  oak  stair.  The 
candle  flames  went  up  without  a  flicker. 
The  only  sound  outside  was  the  tap  of  rain, 
and  the  gentle  sigh  of  the  wind. 

"How  are  .  .  .  things  there?" 
asked  Hollen.  The  distant  voice  so  startled 
Berner  that  he  leaped  from  his  chair. 

"Splendid — I'll  call  you  back,  old  man  !" 
Berner  hung  up.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
would  go  mad. 

The  telephone  bell. 

"General  Graham,  sir.  Wants  to  know 
when.     Would  advise  immediate — " 

"Yes.  yes !"  cut  in  Berner  to  the  un- 
known. "Give  me  time — good  God.  who 
is  doing  this?" 

"Very  good,  sir."  came  the  voice.  And 
a  click  indicated  that  he  had  severed  his 
connection. 

When  Berner  raised  his  eves  he  thought 
a  vision  met  them.  It  was  Adrienne.  on 
the  stair  and  smiling  at  him  as  only  a 
woman  smiles  at  the  man  she  loves. 

"The  baby  is  here."  she  said  softly. 
"Sister  is  safe.     Aren't  vou  happv?" 

And  from  the  rack  of  his  soul.  Berner 
glanced  up  and  smiled. 

Throughout  that  night  William  Berner 
saw  only  one  vision,  heard  but  one  sound. 
The  vision  was  the  new  madonna-face  of 
Helen,  the  mother;  and  the  virginal  won- 
der of  Adrienne's  eyes.  The  sound  was 
the  imagined  (-rash  of  the  first  shell  which, 
had  he  kept  his  faith,  he  would  have  re- 
leased. He  heard  the  crash  of  the  shell. 
the  tumbling  of  the  house,  three  ?cprano 
death-cries  and  a  fainter  little  shriek,  the 
last  and  first  of  tiny  lips — horror  stricken, 
the  half-mad  Berner  put  his  hands  to  his 
ears. 
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I  >aw  n. 

II.  knew  thai  the  greatest  chance  was 
over.  Alreadj  the  reserves  ol  the  tricked 
army  were  reaching  the  main  body.  He 
had   failed,  colossally,  hideously. 

He  used  his  telephone,  for  the  Brs1  time 
in  hours.  It  was  a  message  to  the  German 
hospital  staff. 

At  noon  an  ambulance  drew  up  in  front 
of  the  Chateau.     Into  it  he  put  Adrienne, 
the   Baroness  Altman,  and  a  stretcher  on 
which  lay  a  pale  smiling  girl  ami  an  ani 
mate  bundle. 

"  This  car  will  take  you  hack  into  Alsace 
Lorraine,"  said  Berner,  sadly.  "You  will 
be  quite  safe   there,   now." 

"1  have  forgotten  something,"  cried 
Adrienne;  and  to  Bemer:  "Help  me  find 
it."'     He  followed  her  into  the  house  again. 

Slu-  placed  both  her  hands  in  his.  and 
drew  close  t  i  him. 

"Is  it  very  hold  and  had  for  me  to  tell 
you  that  -I  love  you.""  she  asked.  "You 
know    1   do." 

Herner  put  his  arms  around  her.  and 
gently  set  Ids  mouth  against  hers.  Theirs 
was  not  a  kiss  of  passion.  To  the  child  it 
was  a  caress  of  wondering  love.  For  him, 
it  was  the  sacred-sweet  seal  of  an  eternal 
farewell.  He  would  never  see  any  of  them 
again. 

""Til  A  1'  night,  with  the  battle  delayed  be 
*■  vond  the  psychological  moment  for 
one  side,  Herner  stood  in  pit  71,  as  the 
busy  Lieut.  Hollen  relayed  firing  instruc- 
tions to  battery  captains.  There  was  no 
dawdling  now  among  the  grim  instru- 
mentalists of  the  iron  orchestra!  The 
tympanic  guns  throbbed  like  drum-beats  in 
an  overture  :  overhead  the  shells  screamed 
like  a  grand  tutti  of  all  the  violins  of  hell. 

Suddenly  Herner  saw  that  Franz,  in  the 
din.  was  crying  out  to  him.  He  leaned 
forward  to  catch  his  words. 

"A  L,rirl  !"  shouted  Hollen.  "Helen  her 
self  on  the  wire  for  one  moment — it'-  a 
girl  !"  Berner  had  not  had  time  to  tell 
him. 

A  shell  exploded  just  outside  the  pit. 
Oirt  and  hits  of  wood  showered  over  them. 
And  the  hlast  cracked  Berner's  artificial 
steel,  and  the  man — the  hero — stepped 
forth.  Hollen  was  visibly  jarred,  hut 
clung  more  tightly  than   ever   to  his   place. 

"Get  out  of  here!"  yelled  Berner. 
"  They've   hit   the   range — another   minute, 


and  you  ma)   be  in  pie*  ea  n<  than 

sour    little   ling*  i ." 

Hollen  looked  at  him,  contemptuously 
i  urious. 

"\  ou  mean  quil  ?"  he  muttered  "Go 
to   Hell.     Run  if  you  w  ish     /  >/.m 

"\  nu  have  four  women  dependent  on 
you,"  shrieked  Herner.  "one,  a  verj  little 
one.     I  ha\ e  no  one." 

'A  ou're  crazj  '  how  led  Frit2  I  lollen, 
i  rj  ing,  fighting  mad 

Another  shell,  bursting  at  one  side,  hall 

w  recked   the  end   of   the   pit. 

Herner     drew     his     revolver,     and,     quite 

coolly,  shol    Hollen   through  the  shoulder. 
W 'ith    vasl    astonishmenl    written    across 

his  face,  the  boy  leaped  to  his   feet,  stag- 
gered,   fell. 

"Now,"  said  Berner,  "1  think  you  will 
go  home  to  your  women."  lie  called  in  an 
orderly's  squad,  and  the  unconscious  bul 
not  badly  hurt  Hollen  started  for  the  base 
hospital. 

Berner  worked  frantically  over  the  wires. 
The  crashing  of  shells  on  every  side  made 
no  difference  to  him.  lie  had  done  his 
last  act  as  a  man  ;  once  more,  and  finally, 
he  was  the  machine.  It  was  evident  that 
pit  71  could  last  but  a  few  moments  longer 
in  the  metal  storm.  Herner  fastened  the 
slender  wire  from  the  English  trenches  to 
the  main  trunks  leading  to  pit  43,  the  (ier 
man  central  signal  station  —  that  station 
without  whose  words  all  their  artillerv 
would  be  impotent  as  a  blind  bull.  His 
realignment  of  wires  finished,  he  fled  from 
the  pit.  Not  many  steps  away  an  unusual 
detonation  made  him  look  hack.  Seventy 
one  was  a  cloud  of  dust,  rising  hundreds  of 
feet  into  the  air!  But  the  deeply  imbedded 
wires  had  held. 

In  pit  43  the  senior  telephone  captain 
himself  directed  the  German  battery  fire 
for  the  whole  front.  Berner.  unnoticed, 
slid    into    the    dugout,    automatic    in    hand. 

"Stand   up  '" 

Amazed,  the  captain  stared  into  a  blue 
muzzle.  He  made  a  slight  gesture  to  his 
orderly  to  curb  the  madman.  Herner  saw 
the  movement.  The  orderly  crumpled  up 
— mortally  hurt. 

The  captain  backed  away,  and  as  he  did 
so  Herner.  still  covering  him.  seated  him- 
self on  the  edge  of  the  operator's  stool. 
slid  the  headpiece  over  one  ear.  opened  the 
key  to  demolished  71.  Far  away,  he  heard 
a  voice,  speaking  rapidly. 
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The  language  was  English !  Berner 
knew  that  atonement  was  not  merely  a  pos- 
sibility— atonement  was  at  hand! 

There  was  a  rapid  identification.  "This 
is  station  9,  sir,"  came  the  faint  voice. 

"1  am  exactly  opposite  you,"  said  Berner. 
"This  is  station  43 — the  heart,  the  mind, 
the  eyes,  the  soul  of  all  the  German 
artillery.  You  have  your  own  range  to  an 
opposite  point.  Concentrate  the  fire  of  bat- 
teries 4  and  6 — here.     Shell  43  !" 

In  a  frenzy  of  despair,  the  outraged 
German  captain,  careless  of  the  wicked 
gun,  leaped  at  the  man  who  threatened  to 
destroy  half  the  Teutonic  army.  Berner's 
pistol  barked,  but  the  shot  went  wild.  The 
two  locked  in  a  death  struggle. 

Outside,  200  yards  short,  a  shell  ex- 
ploded heavily.  It  was  first  shot  from  the 
English  trenches  as  they  felt  for  the  range. 
Now  the  German's  revolver  spoke,  and  a 
jagged  hole  in  Berner's  right  hand  was  the 
answer.  He  flung  his  gun  to  his  left 
hand.      Two  shots.     The   German  captain 


dropped — then  rolled  over — dead. 

Two  more  shells — 

"You're  100  yards  short,  and  a  little  to 
the  left,"  cried  Berner,  feebly. 

Outside  he  heard  voices,  and  many  men 
yanking  and  pounding  at  the  pit  door  that 
he  had  fastened.  Somehow,  the  alarm  had 
been  sounded  ...  no  matter ;  he  had 
done  all  he  could. 

A  tremendous  crash  seemed  to  drive  his 
very  ears  in. 

"Nearly  right,"  he  whispered  into  the 
receiver,  leaning  heavily  on  the  telephone 
desk.  "Just  a  little  more  to  the  left,  just 
a  little—" 

The  pit  seemed  to  spring  into  the  air  in 
a  great  dazzle  of  white  flame.  A  shell  from 
the  English  guns  had  demolished  the  act- 
ing brain  of  the  German  artillery. 

Through  the  dust  and  smoke  the  red 
after-glare  illumined  for  a  moment  the 
calm,  set  face,  not  of  William  Berner,  but 
of  Lieutenant  Stanley  Harding  of  the  Eng- 
lish Secret  Service. 


The  Fredericks  Breakfast 


At  the  lej.,  Mr.  Zukor's  emotion  promoter,  Pauline:  opposite  is  her  mother,  and  lacing  us  is  a  guest. 

The  place  is  Miss  Frederick's  apartment  on  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City.     The  gentleman  whom  you 

believe  a  servant  is  an  Oriental  spy,  ivorking  in  the  Frederick  home  while  jotting  down  the  numbers  of 

the  New  York  street-cars  and  the  differing  complexions  of  the  policemen,  for  his  government. 


Ladies   and   Gentlemen 
Introducing  Tom   Mix! 


OXJ  can  j>ut  a  horse's  back  under  Tom  Mix 
with  a  saddle  to  throw  his  legs  over — and  he'll 
do  the  rest. 

They  have  a  saying  out  in  the  cattle  states  that 
sooner  or   later  a   good  rider  is  right   sure   to   get 
killed    by    a    better    horse,    and    the    annals    of    the 
corrals  show  there's  a  lot  more  truth  than  imagina- 
tion   in    that    remark.      Hut    it    hasn't    happened    to 

Tom  Mix — yet     Here's  hoping  it  never  does. 

When  you're  sitting  far  up  in  the  front  scats  and  a  crazy  horse  comes 

tearing  out  of  the  screen  and  his  hoofs  are  about  to  plunge  off  the 

canvas  and  down  into   the  orchestra  and   climb   out  of   that  pit  and 

over  your  shivering  frame,  you're  safe  in  betting  that  Tom   Mix 

is  sitting  that  horse  between  cantle  and  horn.     He  won't  be  doing 

any   such   tenderfoot  trick  as   "pulling  leather."    either.      Which 

means  that  the  only  thing  his  hands  will 

be   holding;   onto    is    a   pair   of    reins    and  ..            ,      ,           .           —,     „  .  •     4Uo  „„+,,+, 

,  .    ,           .p      „        . ,.    *.               ,    ,  No,  son,  he  does  not  wear  The  Hat  in  me  get-up 

his  hat.     For    lorn  Mix  is  one  of  the  most  below— he  wears  it  in  the  git-out  above. 
accomplished  rough-horse  riders  that  ever 
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came  out  of  the  West  to  grace  films  and  make  hearts  jump  in  Movie- 
land. 

i  Ie  used  to  be  a  cowboy  in  Wyoming,  where  he  threw  rope  with 
complete  aplomb  and  roamed  the  plains  with  keen  and  casual 
eye   and   rounded   up  indignant  herds  and   "rode   fence-'   and 
sang  to   milling  cattle   on  dark   and  stormy  nights  so   they 
should  not  stampede,  and  swore  plenty  when  the  rain  soaked 
T.    Mix.      Then    along   came    the    "movies."    and   directors 
consulted     managerial     wallets    and 
figured    the   value    of    men   who 
really  knew  how  to  ride  in  plains 
drama.      And     Tom     Mix    ex- 
changed wages  for  a  salary. 

The  Selig  Company  first  took 
Mix  off  the  plains,  and,  starting 
in    as    "extra"    man,    he   made    a 
place  for  himself  in  the  camera 
studios    almost    at    once.      He 
soon      became      a       director. 
Riding,    he's    had    his    wrists 
broken,     his    arms    sprained, 
and  the  circumference  of  his 
body    generally   distributed 
over  the  face  of  the  imme- 
diate   surroundings,    but 
he     doesn't     call     that 
getting     really     hurt. 
Every    conqueror    of 
horses  knows  that  he 
has  to  get  chucked  off 
now  and  then. 

Mr.  Mix  is 
now  starring 
in  multiple 
reel   Seligs. 

T.  Mix  taking  Vicky 
Forde,  his  leading  wo- 
man, off  a   horse  going 
full  gallop. 


Look  out  in  the 

front  rons  for 

those  hoofs 


hi     SURE    YOUR     HOSI 
ARE   whom     ii    YOl    GO 

h>  mi    MOV  11  S  IN  i  \i'\N 


■   • 


"Check 
Your 
Shoes, 
Sir?" 


By    Jefferson 
Jones 


Drawings  by 
Oscar  Bryn 


A 


RE     there     any 

movies    in    this 

town?" 

That    was    the    first 

question     Blodgett 

asked  as  he  swung  off 

the  train  at  Shimhashi 

station,  Tokyo,  after  a 

sixteen-day     voyage 

across  the  Pacific. 

Of  course  I  laughed 
at     the     idea     of     big 
Blodgett      1)  e  i  n  g      a 
movie-fan — he   is   such 
a   whale    of    a    man — 
over  six  feet  high  and 
more     than     200 
pounds   in  circum- 
ference,      with 
hands  and  feet  to 
match.       And     I 
laughed      some 
more     w  h  e  n     I 
thought     of     what 
was     in    store    for 
Blodgett.     starved 
for      the      movies 
after    a     fortnight 
plus      of      absti- 
nence,   w i  t  h    an 
appetite  whetted  by 
my   boast  that   for 
novelty     the     Jap- 
anese     films      had 
those  of  the  U.  S. 
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completely  hacked  off  the  screen. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  warned  Blodgett 
about  some  of  the  customs  of  Nippon. 

In  a  pair  of  'rickshas  we  were  off  in  a 
few  minutes,  after  Blodgett  had  registered 
at  his  hotel,  movies-hound. 

One  of  the  main  requirements  of  a  for- 
eigner visiting  a  Japanese  moving  picture 
theater  is  that  he  he  equipped  with  a 
perfectly  entire  pair  of  socks.     This  is  not 

a  law  of  the 
In  Japan  labor  is  so 
cheap  that  theater 
managers  can  secure 
"artists"  to  illustrate 
their  theater  bills 
cheaper  than  they  can 

have  lithographs 
printed. 


land  of  smoky 

lanterns, 

1)     u     t 


rather  a  custom  that  has  heen  built  up  in 
order  that  the  Occidental  might — to  speak 
in  terms  of  the  Orient — "save  his  face." 
Blodgett  was  unaware  of  this  custom  and 
naturally  his  introduction  to  a  Japanese 
movie  theater  was  surrounded  on  all  side-; 
with  embarrassment. 

We  alighted  from  our  'rickshas  in  front 
of  the  Aio-kan  Theater  in  Asakusa  park, 
the  movie  district  of  the  Japanese  capital, 
and  I  left  Blodgett  standing  on  the  curb 
(surrounded  by  a  mob  of  curious  natives  . 
gazing  at  the  brilliantly  electric-lighted 
scene  which  the  theater  front  presented, 
while  I  stepped  up  to  the  box  office  and 
exchanged  a  twenty-sen  piece,  or  ten  cent< 
American,  for  two  seats.  I  say  "seats." 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  Japanese  movie 
theaters  have  no  seats — but  that  is  some- 
what ahead  of  the  tale. 

When    I    returned   to   Blodgett   and  his 

mob  he  was  still  gazing  at  the  mammoth. 

highly   colored    oil    canvas   that   hung   the 

length  of  the  building  above  its  entrance. 

The  canvas  bore  four  melodramatic  scenes 

illustrating    the    movie    bill    to    be    shown 

that    evening.      One    scene    represented    a 

samurai's  son  at  his  father's  tomb,  another 

the  samurai's  son  on  his  way  to  Yeddo  to 

swear  allegiance  to  the  Shogun  of  his  clan  ; 

the  third,  his  meeting  with  a  prettv  geisha 

girl,  and  the  last  picture  showed  him 

eviscerating    two    villainous    looking 

knights  in  order  to  win  the  hand  of 

the    geisha.       In    Japan    labor    is    so 

cheap     that     theater    managers     can 

secure    "artists"    to    illustrate    their 

theater   bills   cheaper   than  thev  "can 

have  lithographs  printed.     The;  result 

is.    every   moving   picture   theater   in 

Japan  has  its  oil  canvas  front. 

Taking  Blodgett  by  the  arm.  I 
ushered  him  to  the  main  entrance, 
practically  on  the  sidewalk :  the 
"bathrobed"  ticket  taker  opened 
the  door,  and  we  passed  through 
into  a  little,  electric-lighted  lobbv. 
The  scene  was  too  much  for  Blodgett. 
He  took  two  steps,  then  stopped  and 
stared  at  the  wall  ahead  of  him. 
From  ceiling  to  floor  there  appeared 
to  be  a  million  pairs  of  wooden  clogs, 
or  Japanese  shoes,  hanging  on  pegs. 
He  was  still  trying  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  it  when  suddenlv  two 
bright-colored  kimonoed  girls  ap- 
proached, kow-towed  twice  in  Orien- 


"Check  Your  Shoes,  Sir? 
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1  fashion,  and  stooped  down  and  started 
>  unlace  his  shoes. 

Modern's   embarrassmenl    was    painful. 
le  blushed  like  a  scho  >lgirl,  then  turned 

•wards  me.  ami  then  started  to  draw  back 
Mtp  at  a   time,   which  <>nl\    caused   the 
irK  to  giggle. 

Hut  most  honorable  sir.  by  all  the  vir 
les  o(  our  honorable  ancestors  we  must 
■quest  that  you  be  so  good  a--  to  remove 
our  shoes,"  -aid  one  of  the  uirls,  .is  onlj   a 
apanese  can  talk. 

"What  in  heck  is  she  saying?"  asked 
tlodgett. 

1  reminded  him  that  while  in  Japan  In' 
nisi  do  a-  the  Japanese— he  must  not 
hink  of  going  into  home,  church  or  theater 
,'ithout  first  removing  his  shoes,  for  that  is 
he  custom  of  the  people.  Blodgett,  sud- 
enly  coming  to  a  realization  of  things 
apanese.  hurst  out  laughing  :  but  a  few 
n'tmtes  later  he  discovered  his  laugh  was 
iot  the  last  or  the  best  one. 

The  Misses  Chrysanthemum  ami  Cherry 
tlossom    in    removing    Blodgett's    Number 
2"s  had  discovered  that  the  big  toe  on  his 
•ight   foot   was  protruding   from 
he    sock,    and    so    carried    away 
vith  giggling  were  the  girls  they 
fere     forced     to    smuggle    their 
aces    in   their   kimono   sleeves    to 
Reserve     a     semblance     of     the 
renowned      politeness     of      their 
nrefathers. 

However,  a  Madame  Butterfly 
(icrson  seeing  the  humiliation 
Blodgett  was  suffering,  quickly 
gathered  up  his  shoes  from  the 
floor,  carried  them  to  the  wall, 
hung  them  on  "a  peg,  and 
returned  and  handed  lilodgett  a 
■i  check  stamped  with  Jap- 
characters.  It  might  be 
added  for  the  reader's  informa- 
tion that  this  pegged  wall  from 
which  the  footwear  of  the  movie 
patrons  is  displayed  acts  as  an 
adding  machine  for  the  manager 
of  the  theater.  If  he  ever  has 
any  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of 
the  box  office,  he  simply  takes 
a  census  of  the  clogs  on  the 
lobby  wall  and  compares  the 
total  with  the  number  of  tickets 
turned  in,  of  course  allowing 
two  (logs  for  each  ticket.  A 
uall  of  five  hundred  clogs  means 


hah    that   many   p 


that   there  are 
the  audiem  e. 

but   Miss  Cherrj    blossom,  now  reco 
ing   her  composure,   bowed   us  to  ,i  small 
stairwa)   at  the  left,  and,  following  in  th 
tracks  ol    Blodgett's  socks  and  big  toe,   I 
mounted   the  staircase  and   passed    into  a 
lighted    room    which    in    general    size   and 
shape  resembled  the  auditorium  of  the  avei 
age  moving  picture  house  in   \.merii  a      Hut 

there  were  no  seats  in  the  theater,  no  boxes, 
no  aisles.      The  lloor.  which  im  lined   toward 
a  small  stage,  was  covered  with  t.it.un 
straw   mats,  and  on   these  the  audience  sat, 
their    feet    Squarely    turned    under    them 

Blodgetl    laughed   and    s,>   did    [,      But 

that  is  the  standard  thing  about  fapai 
movies-  the  foreigner  gets  his  enjovment 
not  from  the  pictures  shown  on  tin  si  < 
but  in  the  lobby  or  watching  the  audience, 
before  the  first  reel  starts.  Incidentally, 
the  foreigners,  this  time,  gave  the  natives 
a  laugh. 

Through  an  audience  of  fathers  and 
sons,  mothers  suckling  babes,  and  ten-vear- 
old   daughters   holding   tWO-year-old   sister; 
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on  their  laps,  blodgett  and  I  steered  our 
course,  and  suddenly  coming  to  an  unfilled 
mat  we  squatted  down.  All  near-by  eves 
turned  upon  us  with  the  exception  of  our 
mat  neighbors,  who  had  spied  Blodgett's 
big  toe  and  were  trying  to  shield  their 
laughter  in  their  kimonos. 

The  amusement  thus  offered  was  sud- 
denly cut  short,  however,  when  the  lights 
went  off,  and  "The  Son  of  the  Samurai" 
(in  Japanese  characters)  was  flashed  upon 
the  screen.  The  pictures  might  have  been 
just  as  well  titled  "The  Fishmonger's 
Son,"  or  "How  .Sato  San  (lathers  Rice." 
for  Blodgett  and  I  sat  and  watched  the 
films  for  more  than  an  hour  and  scarcely 
once  did  we  get  an  inkling  of  what  was 
going  on.  Blodgett  said  the  play  was  a 
tragedy,  but  to  the  foreigner  all  Japanese 
movie  films  appear  as  such.  No  thrills,  no 
action — in  fact,  all  in  all.  Japanese  movies 
are  about  as  exciting  as  a  Maypole  dance. 

But  as  there  are  many  things  in  the  Jap- 
anese life  which  the  foreigner  is  unable  to 
explain,  so  it  is  with  their  movies.  Yards 
rnd  yards  of  film  are  displayed  showing  a 
geisha  expressing  her  love  for  some  samu- 
rai by  the  aid  of  her  fan.  and  yet  while 
the  native  sprawls  on  his  mat  with  laughter 
the  foreigner  just  sits  and  wonders  what 
is  causing  all  the  hysteria. 

That  is  one  reason  foreign  films  have 
had  such  little  success  in  Japan.  Manu- 
facturers have  failed  to  study  the  charac- 
teristics of  Japanese  life.  Where  an  Amer- 
ican audience  will  work  itself  into  a  fit 
of  laughter  over  the  antics  of  Charlie 
Chaplin,  the  same  film  displayed  before 
an  audience  in  the  Mikado's  kingdom 
would  be  about  as  enjoyable  or  under- 
standable as  the  Bible  to  a  native  of  Kam- 
chatka. In  Japan,  life  to  the  average 
native  means  simply  sacrifice  and  tragedy. 

It  is  these  characteristics  of  Japan  which 
explain  the  phenomenal  success  which  the 
pictured  version  of  Tolstoi's  "Resurrec- 
tion" has  had  within  the  Shogun  realm. 
Three  years  ago  when  that  film  was  first 
shown   in  Tokyo,   it   created  more   interest 


and  excitement  than  did  "The  Birth  al 
a  Nation"  in  this  country.  For  two  solM 
years  it  was  run  before  packed  housj 
throughout  the  cities  of  Japan,  and  bid 
twelve  months  ago  I  saw  it  screened  in  a 
theater  in  the  little  industrial  city  of  Moji 
before  an  audience  that  wept  and  then 
banzaied  as  the  plot  unrolled.  Stop  any 
group  of  Japanese  on  the  streets  of  Voko- 
homa,  Kobe  or  Kyoto  today  and  ask  him 
what  his  favorite  motion  picture  play  is$ 
and  the  chorus  will  be  unanimous :  "The 
Resurrection."  That  reply  is  given  because 
Tolstoi's  play  is  understandable  to  the 
Japanese.  It  is"  a  tragedy,  and  as  suchi 
reaches  into  the  souls  of  the  people  of  Datj 
Nippon.  Any  American  film  manuf actum 
or  exporter  planning  to  enter  the  Japanese 
market  would  do  well  to  make  a  specialty 
of  death  scenes. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Japanese  movia 
houses  Blodgett  lea'rhed  of  upon  his  intro- 
duction to  Oriental  films  which  proba'dv 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  theaters  of 
the  world — "talking  pictures."  Dur 
the  presentation  of  a  movie  in  a  Japanese) 
theater  there  is  stationed  behind  the  screen! 
a  man  who  plays  the  vocal  parts  of  the] 
characters  which  are  being  filmed.  He  fur- 
nishes the  dialogue  to  the  play,  and 
whether  it  be  the  weeping  mother  who  has 
lost  her  babe,  or  the  parting  wish  of  a 
samurai  who  is  about  to  commit  hari-kari, 
the  man  behind  the  screen  is  on  the  job 
and  the  voices  of  the  characters  float  over 
the  audience  in  front,  rendering  great  aid 
in  resuscitating  pictures  which  otherwise 
might  go  very  dead  indeed  because  of  the 
lack  of  proper  portrayal  or  action. 

Though  the  foreigner  who  enters  a  Jap- 
anese movie  theater  may  know  less  of  the 
films  after  leaving  the  theater  door  than 
before  entering  it.  he  at  least  should  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  what  Japan  does  with  its 
spare  moments,  for  Dai  Nippon  is  just  one 
of  many  nations  that  are  "movie  mad." 
and  film  theaters  are  springing  up  in  every 
good-sized  hamlet  on  the  island. 


Casabianca 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck. 
Whence  all  but  he  had  fled. 
"I  hope  the  censor'll  let  this  pass." 
Was  all  the  laddie  said. 

J.  G.  Gable. 


Sunset  Inn,  farthest  north  on  California's  Great  White  Way,  is  one  of  the  chief  joy  stations  after  9  in  the 

evening. 

"Broadway,  Cal." 

THE  GREAT  WHITE  WAY  OF  SUNSET  LAND 
AND  THE   LURE  OF  THE  CELLULOID  STAR 

By  A.  A.  Cohn  and 
Gordon    Gassaway 


A     LOTTA  this  bunk  you  hear      Drawin 

f-\  peddled   around   about   the      OSCAR 
movie  stars  is — bunk  !"  de- 
clared Steve  disgustedly  after  a  futile  strug- 
gle with  his  two-cylinder  vocabulary. 

Although  Steve  is  but  a  humble  knight 
of  the  napkin,  he  comes  in  the  category  of 
"wise  'uns."  because  nothing  gets  by  him — 
neither  tips  nor  studio  gossip.  He  knows 
what  each  of  the  stars  is  playing  in  and  all 
the  dope  ahout  the  latest  changes  in  the 
various  studios.  But  Steve  is  not  a  gossip 
or  a  scandal  monger.  He  allows  a  few  of 
us  to  get  chummy  with  him  only  because 
we've  got  something  on  him.  In  an  over- 
whelming surge  of  confidence  one  night  he 
confessed  that  his  right  name  was  Sylvester  ; 
and  he's  always  nervous  about  us  spilling  it. 

"For  instance,  this  old  gag  about  Harry 


gs  by  Lauder  bein'  a  reckless  spendthrift 
BRYN  alongside  Charlie  Chaplin.  1  ain't 
savin'  that  Charlie  is  a  wild-eyed 
spender,  but  nobody  can  tell  me  that  a 
tightwad  would  have  tossed  165  iron  men 
on  the  table  for  a  four-bit  doll  that  was 
being  auctioned  off  at  Levy's  one  night  last 
winter  to  feed  the  poor  on  Christmas  day. 
Some  folks  are  always  ready  to  tag  a  guy 
as  a  tightwad  if  he  quits  before  he  gets 
pickled  to  the  eyebrows ;  or  prefers  the 
juice  of  the  hops  to  that  of  the  grape." 

Steve  has  toted  ice-baskets  from  Co  >s 
Bay  to  New  Orleans,  from  Sherry's  to  the 
Cliff  House.  He  has  served  Mary  Pick- 
ford  at  the  Beaux  Arts  and  Brother  Jack 
at  Baron  Long's  Vernon  Country  Club. 
When  Brother  Jack  and  his  side-kick. 
Bobby    Harron.   want  to   be   real   devilish. 
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The  brilliantly  light- 
ed lobby  of  the  Alex- 
andria, meeting 
place  of  moving  pic- 
ture stars. 


they  go  out  to  the  Baron's  and  drink  many,  many  lemonades,  between 
dances. 

Hut  getting  back  to  Steve — he  knows  "Broadway.  Cal."  from  pref- 
ace to  addenda:  from  Sunset  Inn  to  Tia  Juana.  The  day  means 
nothing  in  Steve's  fair  young  life.  It  is  only  after  the  sun.  highly 
magnified  and  dripping  gold,  drops  into  the  Pacific,  that  Steve 
awakens  ;  when  movie  stars  come  out  and  twinkle  among  the  bright 
lights  of  Broadway,  Cal.  Ah,  you  should  see  this  golden  shored 
"Broadway"  of  a  Saturday  night! 

Time  was  when  that  was  the  eve  of  the  bourgeois.  It  is  now  the 
play  time  of  the  photoplayers,  stars  and  extras  alike,  for  one  may 
sleep  all  Sunday  forenoon,  and  afternoon  too,  if  more  rest  is  required. 
The  Sabbath  is  kept  holy  on  the  motion  picture  "lot." 
But  about  Steve,  and  his  friends  of  the  celluloid  arena : 
Steve  deprecates  the  use  of  the  anvil  as  a  musical  instrument.  The 
worst  knock  I  ever  heard  him  utter  was  a  wish  that  some  day  So-and-So. 
the  well  known  film  idol,  would  get  a  reg'lar  man's  haircut.  But  if 
Luke  Flicker,  the  famous  screen  hero  gets  lit  up  like  a  battleship  off 
Santa  Monica  on  Fourth  of  July  night,  and  tries  to  teach  the  head 
waiter  how  to  dance  the  Kevstone  cement  walk.  Steve  would  be  the 
last  to  mention  it  to  an  outsider. 

"Sure,  they  go-to  the  Baron's;  sure,  they  go  to  Xat  Goodwin's  and 
the  Sunset !  But  they  don't  get  soused  like  some  highly  respected 
business  men  and  sassiety  folks  I  could  mention."  said  Steve  once. 

"They  just  like  to  have  a  good  time  after  a  hard  week's  work. 
Most  of  'em  are  from  the  Fast  and  they  are  used  to  the  bright  lights. 
But  listen :  this  little  old  white  light  zone  of  ours  makes  the  original 
reallv-onlv-one-Broadway.  as  Charley  Murray  used  to  sing,  look  like 
the  Subway  at  6  in  the  A.  M.,  Sunday. 

"They  ain't  no  'Broken  Heart  for  Every  Light  on  Broadway,'  Cali- 
fornia ;  or  sob  stuff  like  that,  because  our  folks  have  a  lot  of  fun 
without  funnelling  a  lot  of  fizz  into  their  interiors. 

"Now  pipe  Tom  Mix  for  instance.  Can  you  imagine  a  rough  guy 
like  Tom  in  a  soup-and-fish  uniform,  cuttin'  up  out  at  Vernon,  the 
sinecure  of  several  hundred  admirin'  eyes?  And  Tom's  been  on  the 
over  a  year ! 
"Or  take  a  slant  at  Roscoe  Arbuckle  joinin'  the  cabaretters  at  Levy 
in  singin'  'Mother'  so  sad  that  even  Al  himself  gets  a  cold  in  the  head 
all  of  a  sudden. 

"I've  worked  in  all  those  places  and  I  know  what  I'm  tellin'  you. 

Al    Levy   knows   more   movin'    pitcher    stars    than    anybody    in    the 

movin'   pitcher  business   and   they  all   call   him  by  his   front  name. 

just  as  they  do  Baron  Long  and  Bill  Jones  down  at  the  Sunset  Inn. 

and  'Ward  McFadden  at  The  Ship; 

"Now  don't  get  me  wrong.    These  folks  aren't  rounders 

even  if  Vernon  Country  Club  has  got  a  sewing-circle 

name  that  would  make  some  of  the   X'Vawk   lobster 

palaces  turn  red  with  envy.    They  just  drop  in  oncet 

a   week,  maybe,   for  a  little  dance,  just   to  get  the 

studio  kinks  outa  their  joints,  and  then  they  breeze 

along  home,  leavin'  it  to  those  who  been  starin'  at 

'em  to  get  tanked  up.  ■ 

"Anyhow,  what's  wrong  with  a  little  whirl  at 

Nat's,  or  a  little  trot  at  the  Ship?"  This  defiantly. 

"Of  course  there  are  some  who  don't  care  for 

the    noise   of    the   dancin'    places.      Fellows   like 

Bill   Hart,  for  instance.     When  I  used  to  work 
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at  the  Hoffman  down  on  Spring  Street,  the)  used  to  sel  the  clock 
when  Bill  drifted  in  at  6:30  for  dinner.  A  real  friendlj  fellow  is 
Bill,  who  likes  German  cookin'  and  never  gqes  anywhere  without  Ins 
sister.  If  folks  didn't  stop  and  rubber  at  him,  you'd  never  think  he 
was  an  actor,  Some  man,  that.  Bui  folks  goes  to  the  Hoffman  to 
eat  and  maybe  drink  ;  aril  they  start  puttin'  out  the  lights  at  about  the 
time  prayer  meetin'  ends.  No  dancin'  or  warblin'.  Ole  George  Faw- 
cett  is  another  reg'lar  al  the  Hoffman  when  he's  workin'  on  the  coast 
And  some  of  the  young  publicity  fellahs  and  seenaryo  carpenters  like 
■  there  evenings  and  play  at  bein'  Bohemians,  not  realizin'  that 
Bohemianism  is  a  theory  and  not  a  condition.  The  seenaryo  fellahs 
arc  pretty  liberal  spenders  at  times,  the  big  idea  being  to  get  folks 
to  listen  to  the  stuff  they  spill  about  the  millions  they're  shakin'  oul 
of  their  typewriters.  The  publicity  guys  generally  clan  together, 
maybe  for  self  protection  against  the  hospitable  attacks  of  the  stars. 
The  way  some  of  'cm  funnel  in  the  alcohol  you'd  think  they  was 
trym'  to  demonstrate  the  proverb  that  'self  preservation  is  the  firsi 
law  of  nature.' 

"But  the  real  honest-to-goodness,  million  candle-power  arc-light  on 
our  'great  white  way'  is  the  Keystone  boss.  Those  warblin'  dough 
hounds  around  the  piano — their  idea  of  Heaven  is  a  place  where  Mack 
Sennett  sits  on  a  throne  twenty-five  hours  outa  twenty-four  and  has 
'em  sing  'The  Good  Ship  Rock-an-Rye,'  surrounded  on  all  sides  and 
overhead  with  golden  ma/uma.  lie's  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  so 
called  entertainers  rides  around  in  Fiats  and  Mereefs  and  has  bought- 
and-paid-for  bungalows  in  Hollywood,  just  the  same  as  movie  stars. 

"And  the  way  he  chucks  the  lucre  at  'em!  He  thinks  no  more  of 
tossing  a  shiny  V  to  the  pudgy-nosed  buzzard  with  the  tenor  voice 
than  he  does  of  shaking  salt  on  his  eggs.  His  generosity  is  something 
horrible.  If  I  could  wait  on  Mack  Sennett  twice  a  day  for  a  year. 
I'd  ride  around  in  a  twin-six  instead  of  that  little  old  last  year's 
Overland. 

"And  that  bird  is  some  dancer,  too,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Fine 
Arts  chief.  D.  W.  Griffith.  He's  not  what  you'd  call  a  regular.  Does 
most  of  his  eating  at  the  Alexandria  grill  and  occasionally  hops  out 
to  Sunset  Inn  or  Vernon  for  a  dance.  He's  not  very  thirsty  but  sure 
loves  to  dance.  Neither  is  Tom  Ince  much  of  a  cafe  athlete,  though  he 
is  seen  once  in  a  while  in  Levy's. 

"Jesse  Lasky  can  be  found  about  three  nights  a  week  at  Levy's  with 
a  crowd  of  his  own — maybe  Geraldine  Farrar  and  her  hubby,  Lou- 
Tellegen  ;  DeWolf  Hopper  and  his  wife,  or  Fannie  Ward  and  her 
husband,  Jack  Dean.  Geraldine  seems  to  be  a  little  stouter  this  summer 
than  last,  doesn't  she?  I  notice  that  she  is  off  the  spuds 
and  pastrv  stuff  and  they  tell  me  she  is  riding  horses 
trying  to  get  down  to  her  reg'lar  fighting  weight,  but — ' 

Realizing  that  his  monologue  was  bordering  on  the 
personal,  Steve  quickly  changed  the  subject. 

"Far  be  it  from  me  to  join  the  hammer-throwers" 
declared  Steve  virtuously.    "Why,  I've  heard  some  of 
those  professional  anvil-wallopers  sit  around  and  rap 
(  'harlie  Chaplin  and  then  when  he  comes  in,  go  over 
and  try  to  coax  a  look  of  recognition  out  of  him. 
I've  even  heard  some  of  these  sword-swallowers 
rap  Charlie's  table  manners,  but  they  ain't  any-     /#J 
one  eats  here  who  is  better  acquainted  with  his    ' 
forks  and  knives  than  that  same  Chaplin  fellah. 
And  another  thing  to  his  credit — he  don't  stand 


The  Ship,  with  its 
light-dotted  masts 
towering  U  i '  g  It 
about  windward 
.  \  .  mir  pier. 


■ 
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Having  a  bite  at  Levy's.   Among  the  diners  are 
Fannie  Ward.  Wallace  Re  id,  Jesse  Lasky.  Dircc- 

DeWolf  Hopper 

at  his  chair  before  sitting  down  and 
give  the  place  the  once  over  to  see 
that  all  eves  are  on  him,  as — well,  it 
would  be  kind  of  personal  to  mention 
any  names. 

"I've  heard  folks  rap  YVally  Reid 
about  his  cafe  manners.  Suppose  you 
were   him.      Suppose   when    you   come 
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Myrtle  Stedman,  Anita  King,  DeWolf  Hopper  and 
tor  George  Melford.  Can  you  find  them?  A I  Levy  is 
and  Cliarles  Murray. 

into  a  place,  Levy's,  Vernon  or  Sunset  Inn, 
all  hostilities  cease  ;  every  dame  in  the  place 
speaks  as  follows:  'O!  There's  Wally 
Reid !'  and  every  fellah  in  the  place  looks 
like  six  runs  to  the  had  in  the  ninth  inning ; 
and  everybody  is  rubbering  like  a  epidemic 
of  St.  Vitus ;  and  every  once  in  a  while 
some  girl  saying  loud   enough  for  you  to 


Charles  Murray,      near,     'Gee,    aint    he    hand- 
midway  between      SQme  ,.  What  wouW  you  do_ 

that  is  if  you  were  him? 

"Would  you  cast  your  eyes  on  the  floor 
and  snoop  over  to  your  table  like  a  fellah 
that  had  just  broke  jail  and  didn't  want 
anyone  to  notice  him  ;  or  would  you  throw 
out  your  chest  and  laugh  like  you  enjoyed 
this  little  old  game  we  call  life?" 

We  admitted  that  there  was  more  or  less 
logic  in  Steve's  argument.    Wally  is  recog- 
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The  cafe  which  bears  Nat  Goodwin's  name  dangles  out^over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a  wooden  pier.  .... 
a  sort  of  milestone  in  the  real  Nat  Goodwin's  financial  career — or  perhaps  it  icoald  be  more  accurate  to 

say  tombstone. 


nized  as  one  of  the  welcome  arches  on 
California's  great  white  way.  He  and  Ford 
Sterling,  the  Keystone  comedians  and 
among  the  "steady  customers"  and  rated 
among  the  best  dancers  in  the  film  colony. 
Ford  and  his  wife,  Teddy  Samson,  have 
won  many  a  prize  at  the  Baron's,  as  have 
Wally  and  Mrs.  Wally,  who  is  better  known 
as  Dorothy  Davenport.  Another  excellent 
dancer  is  Cleo  Ridglev,  who  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  her  husband.  And  another  is 
Louise  Glaum,  the  Inceville  vampire,  who 
may  be  seen  at  Sunset  Inn,  always  with 
Harry  Fdwards.  the  Keystone  director. 
He's  her  husband,  so  there's  no  gossip. 

There  is  no  dancing  in  the  cafes  of  Los 
Angeles.  Not  so  long  ago,  but  before  its 
Rialto  teemed  with  motion  picture  stars, 
Los  Angeles,  because  of  its  Puritanic  gov- 
ernment, was  dubbed  "the  chemically  pure" 
by  a  facetious  writer.  Even  the  dancing 
craze  failed  to  bring  about  a  change  and 
those  who  would  indulge  in  cafe  dancing 
must  do  so  at  Vernon,  just  on  the  edge  of 
the  city,  or  at  the  beach  resorts,  thirty 
minutes  away  by  auto  or  trolly.  The  cafe 
which  bears  Nat  Goodwin's  name  damrles 


out  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  a  wooden  pier, 
and  Sunset  Inn  is  a  few  blocks  distant  on 
Ocean  Front.  Santa  Monica.  There  is 
always  a  mess  of  autos  out  in  front  after 
9  P.  M.  The  Ship  Cafe  is  at  Venice,  a  few 
miles  down  the  coast,  and  there  is  a  host  of 
intermediate  stops  for  the  auto-riding  joy 
seeker.  The  Ship  with  its  light-dotted 
masts  towering  high  above  the  crowds  on. 
the  Windward  Avenue  pier  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  California's  Great  White 
Way.  Aboard  the  Ship  the  nautical  illu- 
sion is  made  complete  by  the  ship's  bell 
upon  which  is  struck  the  time  in  sea- 
fashion.  Dancing  always  ceases  at  two 
bells  of  the  mid-watch. 

Nat  Goodwin's  is  a  sort  of  milestone  in 
the  real  Nat  Goodwin's  financial  career — 
or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to 
say  tombstone,  for  Nat  admits  that,  as  a 
purveyor  of  viands  and  liquefied  victuals. 
he  is  a  mighty  good  actor.  So  the  seashore 
cafe  is  Xat  Goodwin's  in  name  only. 

Put  the  greatest  magnet  on  "Broadway. 
California."  is  the  Alexandria,  the  premier 
caravansary  of  Los  Angeles.  In  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  lobby  of  this  common  meet- 
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ing  place  may  be  seen  each  evening 
innumerable  stars  of  the  two  stages,  The 
[ndian  drill  is  a  favorite  dining  place  for 
movie  uppertendom,  the  glistening  Italian 
dining-room  is  much  patroni  :ed  by  the 
corpulent  magnates  and  important  looking 
film  officials  from  the  original  Broadway, 
the  importance  of  whom  is  completely  over- 
shadowed by  the  flocks  o\  handsome  lead 
ing  men  and  the  droves  o\  pretty  ingenues, 
famous  leading  women  and  lesser  lumin- 
aries o(  the  sunlighl  stages.  The  richly 
embossed  gentlemen's  "tea  room"  is  nighth 
alive  with  the  chatter  of  cream  fianneled 
film  idols  and  oily-haired,  sport-shirted 
extra-men  who  generously  allow  their 
faithful  retainers  not  of  the  profession  to 
buy  them  fancy  concoctions  cleverly  created 
by  the  white-garbed  artists  "playing  oppo- 
site." 

One  who  would  frequent  the  Alexandria 
lobby  three  nights  in  a  row  would  get  a 
glimpse  of  every  star  that  twinkles  on 
California's  Broadway — every  constellation 
in  the  heavens  o(  movie-land.  Chief-Hand- 
Shaker-and- Fixer  "Bill"  Sibbald,  head  of  the 
Alexandria's  stall",  knows  them  all.  Each 
has  his  or  her  name  in  his  private  autograph 
album,  which  has  been  on  the  job  for  years, 
corralling  the  John  Hancocks  of  presidents 
and  governors,  millionaires  and  actors. 
"Bill"  can  remember  the  day  when  the 
house  detective  looked  with  suspicion  on 
•"movie"  actors  and  hastened  westward  to 
guard  the  lunch. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  night  life 
of  the  world's  photoplay  center  that  is  little 


known    i«>    the   public.      Many    of    the   Stan 

have  their  own  homes  in  Hollywood  pui 
chased  or  rented  -^^^  these  pro>  ide  a 
continuous  round  of  house  parties.  DeWoll 
Hopper,  Dustin  Farnum,  William  Farnum, 
Marie  1  >oro,  i  ieraldine  Fai  rar,  l  lobarl 
Bosworth,  Jesse  Lasky,  Douglas  Fairbanks 
(when  he  is  not  in  New  5fork),  Herbert 
Raw  linson,  Fannie  \\  ard,  Victor  Mi 
Tully  Marshall,  Tom  Meighan,  Frank 
Keenan,  Kathlyn  Williams  and  Charlej 
Murray  are  among  the  chief  factors  in  the 
social    life   of   the   film   colon}    and   their 

homes  have  neither  latch-strings  nor  latches 

for  their  friends.  The  bungalow  life  is 
"the  life"  for  the  star  who  has  deserted  the 
stage  for  the  camera.  Hut  of  course  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "Broadway,  Cal.," 
except  to  explain  why  many  familiar  faces 
are  occasionally  absent  on  stated  occasions 
of  gaiety. 

"There  is  parts  of  Broadway,  N'Yawk, 
just  wakin'  up  when  out  here  the  lights  has 
been  put  to  lied  and  everything  closed," 
says  Steve.  "For  why?  Take  a  look  at 
Wally  Reid's  alarm  clock  or  the  line  on  the 
call  sheet  opposite  'Mr.  Chaplin'  at  the 
L.  A.  Athletic  Club.  At  just  about  the 
time  these  guys  are  rubbin'  their  eyes,  most 
of  the  rcg'lars  in  the  Big  Town  are  just 
hittin'  the  ostermoor.  'Location'  at  eight- 
thirty  is  the  answer  and  old  One-Eye  on 
the  three-legged  do-funny  is  death  on  them 
that  try  to  cheat  him  with  gobs  of  grease 
paint.  Broadway,  Cal.,  starts  at  six  o'clock 
twilight  and  stops  at  one,  past  midnight. 
Take  it  from  your  Uncle  Steve !" 


The  Optimist  Says: 

I  do  not  object  to  conversation  in  a  moving  picture  theater. 

Some  people  do.  If  you  make  remarks  about  the  play,  the 
players,  or  the  incidental  music,  they  turn  and  stare  at  you, 
and  sometimes  ask  you  to  be  quiet,  just  as  if  it  were  a  talking 
play  and  you  were  interrupting  the  actors.  This  is  foolish. 
I  like  to  read  the  captions  aloud  and  tell  my  friends  how 
the  story  is  sure  to  end,  and  how  much  better  some  other 
director  would  have  handled  the  scenario.  I  like  to  voice 
my  opinion  of  the  whole  show,  loud  enough  for  those  three 
rows  away  to  hear  me.  I  am  a  regular  patron  of  the  movies 
and  my  opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Certainly,  I  have 
no  objection  to  conversation  at  the  moving  picture  theater. 

What  /  object  to  is  other  people's  conversation. 


Drama  and  the  Screen 


By  Thomas  H.  Ince 


TELLING  a  story  is 
the  s  c  r  e  e  n's  best 
work. 

A  story  is  the  only  lit- 
erature— type  or  pictorial 
— in  which  humanity  in 
general  is  really  interested. 

Remember  that  when 
you  sit  down  to  write  your 
photoplays. 

A  story  is  the  only  thing 
which  makes  any  art  worth 
while. 

"What  about  sculp- 
ture?" I  heard  your  ques- 
tion! Did  you  ever  see  a 
heroic  bronze  that  didn't 
set  you  dreaming  of  power 
and  conquests?  Or  a  mar- 
ble of  a  lovely  woman 
who  didn't  suggest  a  love 
story  ?  Those  were  the  big- 
gest stories  of  all,  for  they 
appeared  on  the  limitless 
page  of  your  own  imagi- 
nation. 

There  are  as  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stories  as 
there  are  different  tastes, 
and  no  one  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  pleasing  every- 
b  o  d  y.  Perhaps  Shakes- 
peare, a  long-dead  play- 
wright, came  nearer  doing 
that  than  any  professional 
pen-dragger  w  ho  ever 
lived. 

The  only  stories  which 
convince  are  those  which 
engage  the  human  emo- 
tions. There  is  the  grand- 
est and  commonest  of  emo- 
tions, love  ;  there  are  fear, 
hate,  ambition,  parental 
and  filial  affection,  grati- 
tude —  for  instance.  We 
cannot  tell  a  convincing 
story  which  deals  with  mechanical  things  in 
which  we  have  no  personal  interest.  The 
most  successful  author  is  the  man  who  un- 
covers our  most  secret  emotions  before  us, 
in  the  simulated  emotions  and  adventures 
o(  a  fictitious  character. 


$  1 000  for  An 
Idea! 


The  Thomas  H.  Ince- 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Scenario  Contest 


Is  now  on.  and  will  remain  open 
until  midnight.  Dec.  31.  1916.  Send 
your  photoplays  to  The  Scenario 
Contest  Editor.  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine, Chicago.  You  may  send  one 
or  fifty.  Enclose  return  postage 
in  each  instance.  Only  five-reel 
plays  wanted. 

Thomas  H.  Ince,  himself,  will 
judge  these  dramatic  efforts,  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

1st  Prize $1,000 

2nd  Prize 500 

3rd  Prize 300 

4th  Prize 200 

All  photoplay  rights  to  be  the 
property  of  Mr.  Ince.  fiction  rights 
the  property  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine, publication  dates  to  be  held 
in  abeyance  to  screen  release 
dates. 

Mr.  Ince  desires  particularly 

Big,  virile  stories  for  W.  S. 
Hart :  society  or  light  comedy 
dramas  for  Bessie  Barriscale : 
strong  character  vehicles  for 
Frank  Keenan  ;  romantic  plays 
(not  costume)  for  William  Des- 
mond, and  sympathetic  plays 
(such  as  "The  Coward")  for 
Charles  Ray. 

He  does  not  want 

Political  arguments,  propagan- 
da, dramas  embroiling  religious 
sects  or  political  parties,  or  any 
treatment  of  sex  which  will  in 
any  wav  offend. 


The  emotional  story  is 
essentially  dramatic  in  its 
integral  parts ;  when  to 
this  is  added  the  quality  of 
suspense,  you  get  force, 
mystery,  climax — a  play  ! 
The  story  -  teller  has 
never  found  so  pliant  a 
medium  for  his  interesting 
occupation  as  the  screen. 
Drama  has  long  been  a 
thing  of  the  artificially 
lighted  stage,  and  it  has 
been  so  bound  in  by  time. 
by  the  mechanical  exi- 
gencies of  scene  and  COS- 
tume.  by  the  limit  of 
human  adaptability  and 
endurance,  that  it  is  little 
short  of  marvelous  that 
such  complete  representa- 
tions have  been  made. 
You,  writing  for  the 
screen,  are  not  hampered 
by  any  of  the  bars  put  be- 
fore the  speaking-dramat- 
ist. He  has  at  most  four 
acts  ;  you  have  a  hundred. 
if  you  can  handle  so 
many  and  stick  concisely 
to  your  plot.  He  has  in- 
teriors, or  unconvincing 
lights  and  canvas  to  repre- 
sent daylight  and  out- 
doors. You  have  the 
actual  outdoors  —  city. 
mountain,  plain  or  sea. 

With  these  princely 
gifts  at  your  command  do 
not  ramble,  preach  or  re- 
peat. Do  not  waste  your 
time  hunting  for  a  plot  so 
utterlv  new  that  nobody 
will  know  the  combina- 
tion. There  are  no  utterly 
new  plots.  Shakespeare 
found  no  new  ones. 
Let's  see  how  human  you  can  be.  Can 
you  make  ;//<•  laugh?  Can  you  make  me 
cry?  Can  you  make  me  believe  in  your 
make-believe  people  and  the  reality  of  their 
adventures? 

That's  the  way  /  judge  a  play. 
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Alice  Brady 


vs. 


William  A. 


IT  WAS  A  RG\  \l    I  IBR  \IO   BATTU    rO  KEEP 
DAI  GHTER  OF!     nil     5TAGE,    VND  FATHER 

A  I  LAS  |  '.SI  kkl  \D1  kl  I)     WIIIIC  (  >\i  I  SSK  )N.S 


By  1.5.  Say  ford 


NE  rainy  evening  a  handful  of  \c;irs 

^  ago  Alice  Brady,  coming  home  late 

from  a  shopping-and-otherwise  trip 

^^  downtown,  slipped  out  of  her  water- 

i    proof    and   sought   her    father    in    the 

library,  where  lie  was  perusing  the  record 
of  the  day's  transactions  in  the  box 
offices. 

"Father,"  she  said.  "1  am  going  on  the 
stage." 

There  was  no  indication  that  William  A. 
Brady  heard. 

"Father"  repeated  Miss  Alice.  "1  am 
going  on  the  stage." 

The  statements  rustled  peevishly,  and 
though  Brady  pcre  did  not  deign  to  look 
up  he  took  the  trouble  to  remark:  "If  you 
don't  stop  talking  nonsense  and  interrupting 
me  while  I'm  busy,  you'll  be  put  to  bed 
without  any  dinner." 

A  moment's  silence.     Then: 

"Father.  I  am  going  ON  THE 
STAGE." 

Then  the  storm  broke.  The  evening  paper 
and  the  theatrical  financial  slips  rustled  to 
the  floor.  Mr.  Brady's  observations  were 
of  the  42-centimetre  bore,  but  Miss  Brady- 
cut  in  gallantly  with  a  withering  mitrail- 
leuse fire,  using  up  whole  bands  of  am- 
munition like  this : 

''I  was  in  to  see  Mr.  Shubert  this  after- 
noon and  he  promised  me  a  part  in  'The 
Balkan  Princess,'  and  I've  decided  that  I 
will  begin  rehearsals  Monday." 

It  was  an  unentrenched  battle,  in  which 
the  heavy  artillery  of  Argument,  the  cav- 
alrv  of  Persuasion,  the  machine-gun  squad 
of  Command  and  Refusal,  were  all  stub- 
bornly supported  in  action  by  the  infan- 
try  of  Words.  And  along  about  three  in 
the  morning,  with  star-shells  still  illumi- 
nating  the  library  battleground.  General 
William  A.   Brady  capitulated  and   handed 
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his  sword  hilt-first  to  Major  Alice  under 
the  victor's  promise  that  the  enemy  should 
be  allowed  certain  concessions,  which  were 
these : 

(  1 )  She  must  not  use  the  name  of  her 
father  in  her  efforts  to  succeed ;  ( 2 )  She 
must  not  a-k  his  advice  about  plays  or 
roles;  (3)  She  must  make  good  absolutely 
on  her  own  hook  within  one  year,  or  quit. 

Historians  agree  that  the  demanding  of 
these  concessions  contained  nothing  of  ne- 
cessity, little  of  seriousness  except  surface, 
but  enabled  the  enemy  to  save  his  face. 
For  William  A.  Brady  knew  his  daughter. 
Knowing  her.  he  could  not  have  feared 
any  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
Articles  of  Concession:  It  was  this — he 
knew  the  hard,  hard  life  of  the  stage,  its 
bitter  trials,  the  unceasingness  of  its  strug- 
gles if  one  would  rise ;  and  he  was  a  father 
whose  heart  was  set  on  shielding  and  sur- 
rounding with  happiness  and  luxury  his 
daughter — his  child. 

As  we  well  know.  Alice  Brady  made 
good.  She  is  still  playing  important  parts. 
Her  first  role  was  the  one  offered  her  by 
Mr.  Shubert  in  "The  Balkan  Princess." 
Her  musical  work  was  so  impressive  that 
was  given  a  number  of  principal 
parts  in  the  revivals  of  the  Gil- 
b  e  r  t  and  Sullivan 
operas  at  the  old 
Casino  Theatre 
in    1913.      Later 


Alice  Brady  vs.  William  A. 
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she  played  in  "The  Famil)  Cupboard,"  and 
then  took  the  title  role  in  "Little  Women," 
afterward  was  starred  in  the  part  of  the 
Maiden  in  "The  Things  Thai  Count,"  and 
followed  tins  with  a  superb  portrayal  in 
"Sinners." 

1  ighteen  months  ago  Miss  Brady 
abandoned  the  lighted  stage  to  study  the 
art  of  photoplay  acting  at  the  studios  ol 
the  World  Film  Corporation,  of  which  Iut 
lather  is  director  general  and  general  man 
and  of  which  she  is  now  a  cunpam 
star.  Her  splendid  screen  work,  in  "  \- 
Yc  Sow."  "The  Boss,"  "The  Ballet  Girl," 
"The  Woman  in  47."  "Then  I'll  Come 
Hack  to  You"  and  "Tangled  laics"  won 
wide  appreciation.  Her  most  recent  sue 
s  were  "1  a  Vie  de  Boheme"  ami  "Miss 
Petticoats,"  aiul  she  is  now  before  the  cam- 
era in  "Her  Majesty." 

It  is  reported  that  Mi>s  Brady  drove  a 
hard  contract  bargain  with  her  father  when 
she  joined  World  Film,  and  that  he  was 
outwardly  indignant  and  inwardly  tickled 
and  pleased.  He  hopes  some  day  to  see 
Alice  hack  on  the  speaking  stage  portray- 
ing the  important  r.des.  But  just  now, 
Between  acts  Miss  Brady,  following  ar- 
dently in  the  footsteps  of  Maestro  Luther 
Burbank,  has  established  a  mushroom  farm 
in  her  cellar  and  is  experimenting  to  pro- 
duce a  turnip  which  will  have  the  flavor 
of  parsley. 


Valkyrien  — 
in  portrait- 
tire, 

classic  pose, 
and  on  the 
golf  links  in 
Florida. 


Valkyrien,  A  Brun- 
hilde  from  Denmark 


5 TOP  a  moment  and  step  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
Eighth  Century.  Behold  a  Viking  prince,  Guldharald, 
so  named  by  the  Danes  because  of  his  long  golden 
hair,  so  long  that  he  could  sit  upon  it. 

Return  now  into  the  bright  light  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Behold  a  Danish  girl.  Valkyrien.  whose  yellow,  gold- 
tipped  hair  reaches  to  her  knees  ;  her  eyes  are  the  deep  blue 
of  the  Norse  sea ;  her  skin  is  like  young  ivory  faint-flushed 
with  rose-petal  pink.  The  blood  of  Guldharald,  threading 
its  course  through  the  centuries,  is  in  her  veins.  In  private 
life  she  is  the  Baroness  Dewitz.  She  came  to  the  screen 
from  the  Danish  Royal  Ballet.  Her  age  is  nineteen ;  in  stat- 
ure she  is  a  mean  between  Psycbc  and  Ver.us  :  she  has  the 
solid,  rounded  outline  of  limb  and  figure  of  the  Ancients, 
combined  with  natural  grace  and  nimbleness. 

Valkyrien  quit  the  ballet  and  entered  moving  pictures  in 
her  native  land,  which  is  an  important  producing  and  exhib- 
iting center  of  the  silent  drama.  Successes  there  extended 
her  ambition,  and  with  the  Baron — himself  a  great  admirer 
of  the  cinema  and  of  his  wife  in  it — came  to  America.  He 
is  a  student  of  aeroplanics  and  allied  explosives. 

Valkvrien's  first  screen  appearance  in  this  country  was  in 
"Youth,"  a  Vitagraph  picture.      She  is  now  with  Fox. 
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A-a-a-11  Aboard  for  Star- Land! 


HERE'S  IK>W  "Bl  \l  n  \M>  BRAINS"  WINNERS 
will  SPEND  MMI  ON  1 1 II  Ik*  Vl<  rOR\  ik'ir.  \\n 
Si  Ml     BR  W>    M  W    PHOTOS  Ol     1 1 II     ELEVEN 


A 


\     \  l  l.  aboard 
Within   a    few 
winners    of    "-Be; 
Contest    will    hear    the 
voire  on  the  station  plat 
their  dreams. 

Perhaps  by  the  time 
This  issue  of  Potopi  « 
as  them,  each  of 
the  winners  will  have 
been  notified  by  individ- 
ual letter  what  dav.  and 
by  what  train,  she  is  to 
start  on  her  trip  to  New 
\  >rk.  Proper  expense 
funds  will  be  enclosed. 
and  full  directions 
given  for  each  stage  o\ 
the  journey.  If  an  East- 
bound  train  bringing  a 
tar  Western  winner  is  to 
pick  up  en  route  any  of 
the  other  winners,  each 
will  be  apprised  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other's  pres- 
ence on  the  train,  so  that 
they  may  get  acquainted 
and  enjoy  each  other's 
companionship  in  the 
Pullman. 

Miss  Sophie  I  r  en  e 
Loeb,  the  noted  New 
York  newspaper  woman 
and  civic  welfare 
worker,  who  is  to  receive 
the  eleven  young  ladies 
upon  their  arrival  in 
New  York  and  chap- 
erone  them  throughout 
their  stay  in  the  East, 
already  has  written  each 
of  them  advice  about 
what  wardrobe  to  fetch 
along.  Here  are  extrac- 
tions from  Miss  I.oeb's 
chatty  letter  : 

"First  of  all  I  am 
glad  that  the  Contest  is 
one  of  both  beauty  and 
brains.     A  beautv  with- 


days    the    eleven 

uity    and    Brains" 

train    conductor's 

form  instead  of  in 


Lucille  Zintheo  of  Spokane  contributes  a 

fair  share  to  the  outdoor  attractions  of 

Manito  Park 


out  brains  i--  Like  a  \..i\  flower  in  a  glass 

case.      A  brainless  beauty  is  the  most    I 
some  thing   in  the  world. 

"Especiallj    is  this  true  of  the  woman 

who     would     appear     in    the     films.       \  our 

beauty  cannol  possibly 
carrj  you  through  unless 

your  brain  acts  a.  Is 
with  intelligence.  You 
can't  just  look  the  part 
— you  must  mean  it. 

'"  Therefore  if  you  w  ill 
use  your  brain  every 
minute,  your  beauty  will 
take  care  of  itself.  The 
easiest  way  to  do  this  is 
to  think  honestly  and 
et  yourself. 

"When  you  come  to 
New  York  remember 
that  it  is  the  greatest 
cosmopolitan  city  in  tin 
world  and  presents  the 
best  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuality. 'The  most 
common  mist  a  k  e  of 
young  women  who  come 
liere  is  that  they  want  to 
do  as  New  Yorkers  do. 
and  they  get  Newyork- 
itis. 

"They  for  get  that 
there  is  a  large  section 
of  New  York  besides 
Broadway  —  where  peo- 
ple are  real,  where  they 
see  the  real  stars  in  the 
sky  and  are  not  blinded 
by  the  stars  of  the  Great 
White  Way. 

"These  are  the  people 
you  will  needs  please 
most.  They  will  recog- 
nize the  real  nugget  of 
gold  rather  than  the 
gold  brick.  You-  can't 
fool  them.  They  make 
up  your  audience. 

"Also  New  York  is 
one   place   in   the  world 
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where  you  can  dress  as  you  like  and  feel 
right  accordingly.  The  one  thing  to  avoid 
is  to  be  too  much  dressed-up. 

"So  don't  spend  a  whole  lot  of  your 
money  on  clothes.  A  simply  tailored  suit 
and  shirtwaists  for  traveling,  and  a  hat 
that  will  stay  on  easily,  are  indispensable. 

"With  these  bring  the  most  comfortable 
shoes  you  have.  Nothing  so  mars  one's 
pleasure  as  to  wear  shoes  which  only  look 
well.     You  will  practically  live  in  such  an 


outfit    as    I    have    suggested    while    going 
about  the  city. 

"Therefore  choose  it  with  a  view  to  solid 
comfort.    Or  if  you  do  not  wear  shirtwaists, 
a  simple  serge  dress  that  you  can  wear  \ 
or  without  a  coat  is  most  desirable. 

"For  evening  a  simple  evening  frock  not 
too  'fussy' — although  you  will  find  often 
that  a  pretty  silk  waist  will  do  very  well 
with  your  tailored  skirt,  if  you  are  too  tired 
to  dress  in  the  evening. 

"If  you  have  a  long  coat  for  motoring. 
bring  it.     There  may  be  a  cool  day.     Also 
a  fur  neckpiece.     A  pair  of  black  evening 
slippers  which  will  go  with  all  your  clothes 
should  be  included. 

"The  main  thing,  however,  is  to  dress 

in  the  clothes  you  feel  most  comfortable 

and  happy  in.  just  as  you  do  at  home. 

You    get    along    better    and    have    a 

pleasanter  time. 

"I   shall  be  glad  to  answer  any 

In  the  circle,  Helen  Arnold  of  Louisville ; 
below,  left  to  right:  Phyllis  E.  Curl  ofRox- 
bury,  Mass.,  Vivian  Suckling  of  Winnipeg, 
Claire  Lois  Butler  Lee  of  Wichita,  Kan. 


All  Aboard  for  Star- Land! 


other  questions,  and  you  may  be  sure  thai  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  help  you  all  I  can. 

P,  S. — The  other  day  1  wrote  an  article  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  New  Vork  Evening 
World  aboul  a  girl  who  wanted  to  imitate  in  the 
matter  of  clothes.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'Beauty  and  Brains'  Contest,  but  may  have  some 
suggestions  as  to  your  appearance.  So  1  am 
sending  it  alo 

It  is  the  plan  of  William  A.  Brady,  general 
manager  and  director-general  of  the  World  Film 
Corporation,  to  have  the  eleven  young  women 
arrive  in  New  York  City  on  a  day  in  mid- 
August,  say  the  15th,  or  the  10th.  or  an  inter- 
vening date — they  will  be  definitely  notified. 
Here  is  a  tentative  outline  of  how  they  will 
occupy  their  time  in  and  a',  out  the  metropolis: 
W  mueh  time  as  remains  of  the  day  of  their 
arrival  will  be  given  over  to  rest  alter  |  for  most 
of  the  eleven)  the  long  journey. 

The    second    and    third    days    Meditation    pose 
Will   be   spent    at    the    Fort    Lee    by  LucikSatterth- 
.  T  >.  ,  .-    ,,       wait  of  Waynes- 

New  Jersey)  studios  ol  the  viUe>  x.C;  below: 
\\  orld  film  Corporation,  under  Miss  Sophie  Irene 
the  chaperonage  of  Miss  Alice  Loeb,  chaperon, 
Bradv.  daughter  of  William  A.  and  (in  circle) 
Brady  and' herself  one  of  the  ^JJ™^* 
most  popular  of  moving  picture 
stars.  Miss  Brady  had  a  hard 
time  getting  on  the  stage 
because  her  father  objectec 
— the  story  is  entertain- 
ingly told  in  other  pages 
of  this  magazine.  Miss 
Bradv  will  take  her  win- 
ning proteges  behind  the 
screen  literally,  and  no 
doubt  will  find  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce 
them  to  some  well 
known  actresses  and 
actors.  This  will  be 
the  winners'  first 
chance  to  taste  the  at- 
m  o  s  p  h  e  r  e  of  the 
photoplay  studio  —  a 
place  commonly  more 
difficult  to  enter  than 
the  White  House. 

Every  woman  Avho 
is  a  stranger  to  New 
York  has.  wanted  to 
see  its  wonderful 
shops  and  stores. 
Bearing  this  feminine 
weakness (  ?)  in  mind. 
Miss   Loeb   will   take 
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The  lady  of  the  cascading  hair  and  madonna 
eyes  is  Mildred  Lee  of  Kansas  City ;  Alatia 
Marton  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  shown  in  the  circle; 
below  are  Estelle  Judy  of  McKeesport,  Pa., 
and  (sitting)  Florence  Gray  of  Seattle. 


care  that  the  best  to  be  seen  in  this 
field    is    put    in    the    path    of    the 
eleven  on  the  fourth  day.     In  the 
evening,  at  8  :30  o'clock,  there  will 
be  a  talk  by  Mr.  Harley  Knowles. 
World  Film  studio  manager,  on 
"Essentials  of   Film  Actresses." 

Fifth  day  :    Individual  tests  of 
each  girl  in  the  Fort  Lee  studios. 

Sixth  day :  Sight-seeing  in  and  about 
New  York ;  talk  by  Mr.  William  A.  Brady. 

Seventh  day :  Contestants  will  view  in 
projection  room  at  Fort  Lee  studios  the 
test  films  in  which  they  acted  on  the  fifth 
day;  at  4:30  p.  m.  a  talk  by  Gail  Kane, 
noted  stage  actress  and  now  a  leading 
woman  with  World  Film  Corporation. 

Eighth  day:  Morning,  sight-seeing;  aft- 
ernoon, guests  of  Mr.  Lee  Shubert.  the 
theatrical  producer,  at  a  special  matinee  at 
the  Winter  Garden. 


Ninth  day:    Film  work  at  Fort  Lee. 

Tenth  day :    Film  work  at  Fort  Lee. 

Eleventh  day:  Sight-seeing  and  resting; 
talk  by  Mr.  Maurice  Tourneur,  World  Film 
director. 

Twelfth  day:    Begin  determining  which 
lit'  not  all)   of  the  eleven  Contest  winners 
have  qualified  for  contract  as  moving  pic- 
ture actresses  and  potential  stars. 
(Continued  on  page  171) 


"Wait  and  see  the  respect  given  a  man  of  your  reputation.  " 

An  Author  in  Blunderland 


"NOTHING  EXTENUATE,  NOR 
SET  DOWN  AUGHT  IN  MALICE" 

By  Channin£  Pollock 

Author  of  "Such  a  Little  Queen,"  "The  Little  Grey  Lady,"  etc.,  etc. 


I   LIVED  in  Eden. 
Came  to  me  one  day  the  Ser 
pent. 

He  was  affable  and  ingratiating,  as, 
according  to  history,  is  the  nature  of  the 
reptile.  Seated  upon  my  front  porch,  he 
pulled  the  trigger  of  a  siphon,  and  said 
unto  me:     "Doing  anything  this  season?" 

(This  is  the  question  most  often  asked 
of  authors,  who,  being  above  such  vulgar 
considerations  as  the  butcher  and  the 
baker,  are  popularly  supposed  to  labor 
only  when  the  spirit  moves  them.) 

"At  the  moment,"  I  said  unto  the  Ser- 
pent, "I'm  on  the  point  of  beginning  cer- 
tain fiction  for  a  magazine.  Wouldst  hear 
the  story  " 

(This  is  how  the  au- 
thors get  even.) 

"Now  the  serpent  is 
more  subtile  than  any 
beast  of  the  field." 

"Sure!"  said  the  Ser- 
pent. 

Another  peculiarity  of 
reptiles  is  their  ability  to 
swallow  creatures  of 
greater  girth  than  them- 
selves. This  talent  had 
caused  my  visitor  to  be- 
come a  play  broker.  He 
specializes     in    motion 


Drawings  by 
HERB  ROTH 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  — For  months 
Photoplay  Magazine  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  weakest  point  in  the 
imposing  edifice  of  active  photogra- 
phy: an  unnecessary  lack  of  com- 
petent authorship.  Mr.  Pollock's 
article  is  not  by  way  of  "comment." 
It  is  an  impeachment,  a  broadside  of 
accusation,  a  thunderbolt  from  the 
blue  of  fame  and  security !  This 
terrific  arraignment  of  a  sneering 
artistic  superficiality  is  going  to 
make  more  stir  in  the  world  than 
the  last  Pollock  high-explosive, 
"  Swinging  the  Censor,"  which  glit- 
tering and  militant  document  is  now 
engrossed  in  full  upon  the  Congres* 
sional  Record. 


pictures.  And  his  increment  is  fat. 
'•That's  a  corking  story,"  said 
the  Serpent,  "and  it  seems  a  pity 
to  waste  so  much  genius  upon  some  insen- 
sate editor  in  return  for  a  bagatelle  of 
four  or  five  hundred  dollars.  I  know  a 
writer  of  motion  pictures  who.  has  two 
motor  cars  and  a  yacht." 

"How    did    he    get    'em?"    I    inquired, 
struggling  to  conceal  my  eagerness. 

"Easy!"  said  the  Serpent.  "By  not 
throwing  away  his  ideas  upon  literature. 
You'd  put  in  a  week  or  ten  days  shaping 
and  polishing  that  yarn  for  publication. 
Shape  and  polish  are  supererogation  in  a 
motion  picture.  Call  in  your  stenographer, 
dictate  roughly  what  you 
have  told  me,  and  tomor- 
row you'll  have  a  check 
worth  carrying  to  the 
bank." 

"It  seems,"  I  remarked, 
"like  taking  candy  from 
children." 

"In  comparison,"  quoth 
the  Serpent,  "taking 
candy  from  children  is 
tedious  and  exhausing  la- 
bor. Writing  for  the  cam- 
era, you've  nothing  to  do 
with  cutting,  conferences, 
or     rehearsals.       When 
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your  'script  is  delivered,  you're  through. 
Doing  magazine  work,  or  plays,  you're  a 
little  frog  in  a  big  puddle.  Here  the 
reverse  is  true.  Wait  and  see  the  respect — 
I  should  have  said  deference — given  a  man 
of  your  reputation.  Consider  the  adver- 
tising ;  two  billion  people  a  day  behold 
your  name  flashed  upon  the  screen.  Last, 
but  not  least,  contemplate  the  possibilities 
of  achievement.  A  new  art — an  art  with- 
out traditions — in  which  everyone  wel- 
comes the  novel  and  original.  No  unities ; 
the  camera  can  go  anywhere.  No  restric- 
tions and  no  limitations.  Does  what  I  say 
sound  like  sense?" 

"To  me,"  I  murmured,  "it  sounds  like 
poetry." 

"Every  year  you  have  lived  up  to  now," 
said  the  Serpent,  "has  been  a  year  wasted ; 
every  effort  you  have  made  has  been  an 
effort  lost.  Of  course,  I  know  how  little 
you  care  for  money,  but  listen  to  me  and 
reflect  that  every  man  has  a  duty  to  his 
family.  You  can  get  a  thousand  dollars 
a  scenario  !  You  can  do  a  scenario  a  week  ! 
That's  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
two  weeks  to  spend  yachting  in  the  Medi- 
terranean !" 

I  tried  to  speak,  but  emotion  choked  my 
utterance.  "Give  me  air!"  I  whispered. 
"Give  me  air — when  you  can  get  around 
to  it — but,  first,  give  me  a  stenographer !" 

That  afternoon  the  story  was  dictated 
roughly.  The  check  didn't  come  "tomor- 
row," but  it  came  soon  enough  thereafter 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  the  millennium. 
My  little  play  really  was  quite  charming 
and  fanciful,  as  was  its  title — "My  Lady 
of  Laughter." 

Rennold  Wolf  is  my  friend,  my  partner, 
my  collaborator.  It  seemed  mean  to  have 
fallen  into  this  fortune,  and  not  to  share  it 
with  him.  I  drove  to  town,  going  by  the 
Motor  Parkway,  where  the  admission  is  a 
dollar.  On  the  way,  I  stopped  for  sixteen 
gallons  of  gasoline,  gave  the  garage  attend- 
ant five  dollars,  and  told  him  to  keep  the 
difference.  With  time  worth  a  thousand 
dollars  an  afternoon,  it  would  have  been 
sheer  extravagance  to  wait  for  change ! 

"Ren"  has  been  in  the  theatrical  business 
twenty  years.  Anyone  who  spends  twenty 
years  in  the  theatrical  business  without 
growing  skeptical  could  spend  his  lifetime 
in  a  furnace  without  getting  warm.  "What 
puzzles  me,"  said  my  partner,  "is  that 
everybody  isn't  doing  it.     Why  are  gifted 


men  and  women  squandering  their  time 
upon  novels  and  plays?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen that  we  still  have  literature  and  the 
drama?" 

"Why?"  I  repeated.  "Merely  because 
everyone  isn't  alert  as  we  are.  Which  only 
goes  to  indicate  that  we'd  better  get  at  this 
thing  before  the  other  fellows  find  out 
about  it.  The  Serpent  said  a  scenario  a 
week.  I  did  one  in  an  afternoon,  but  let's 
be  conservative.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  each  is  a  hundred  thousand  for  the 
two  of  us.  I've  an  old  note-book  some- 
where that  must  be  worth  half  a  million 
dollars  at  this  moment.  Do  you  remember 
how  the  elder  Dumas  hired  a  staff  of 
assistants,  and  just  kept  'em  supplied  with 
ideas?  What  we  really  want  to  do  is 
engage  two  more  stenographers,  and  buv  a 
Ford  delivery  wagon!" 

We  compromised  upon  my  secretary  and 
an  account  at  the  Western  Union. 

Before  we  could  get  the  factory  going, 
however,  Ren  ran  into  a  Philanthropist. 
The  Philanthropist's  regular  job  was  being 
president  of  a  Motion  Picture  Corporation. 
Ren  mentioned  that  we  were  going  to  toss 
off  a  few  hundred  motion  pictures,  in  spare 
moments,  and  the  Philanthropist  declared 
that  where  we  made  our  mistake  was  in 
tossing  'em  off  without  first  being  sure  of  a 
place  to  toss  'em.  His  firm  was  willing — 
nay,  eager — to  give  us  a  contract  for  all 
we  could  toss,  at  a  thousand  dollars  each. 
We  asked  the  Philanthropist  how  manv  he 
could  use  a  year,  and  he  replied  as  many 
as  we  could  turn  out.  Of  course,  this  was 
merely  foolish  boastfulness,  and  we  got 
down  to  an  agreement  by  which  he  was  to 
accept  not  fewer  than  ten  scenarios,  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  as  many  more  as  he 
liked.  It  seemed  too  bad  that  so  guileless 
and  benevolent  a  person  should  be  trusted 
with  money,  and  we  felt  a  little  ashamed  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  him. 

Three  weeks  later  our  contract  arrived. 
As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  it  gave  the 
Philanthropist  an  option  upon  everything 
we  had  ever  done,  jointly  or  severally,  and 
upon  everything  we  were  doing,  or  might 
do,  or  that  our  sisters,  our  cousins  or  our 
aunts  had  done,  were  doing,  or  might  do. 
whether  for  magazines,  for  the  theater,  or 
for  home  consumption,  previously  pub- 
lished and  produced,  or  otherwise,  in  per- 
petuity, to  have  and  to  hold,  now  and  for- 
ever, even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  gener- 
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ations.  In  return,  the  Philanthropist  was 
to  pay  us  a  thousand  dollars  each  for  such 
manuscripts  as  he  accepted,  and  there  was 
some  vague  mention  thai   the  number  he 

would  trj  to  like  would  be  ten  a  year,  but 

no  time  limit  was  set  down  in  which  he 
must  give  his  derision,  and  no  date  for  any 
payment.  To  acquire  indefinite  control  of 
our   output,    at    no    expense    whatever,    the 

Philanthropist  had  only  to  sit  back  quietly 
and  decline  everything  we  sent  him.  More- 
over, if  he  did  accept  a  story,  and  pro- 
duced it,  that  acceptance  gave  htm  a  half 
interest  in  any  novel  or  play  that  subse- 
quently might  be  founded  upon  the  narra- 
tive. We  telephoned  the  Philanthropist,  and 
he  said  there  had  been  an  oversight  some- 
where, but,  as  we  couldn't  see  anything 
he  had  overlooked,  we  let  the  matter  drop. 

Meanwhile,  somebody  had  suggested 
that,  as  we  were  going  to  write  motion 
pictures,  we  ought  to  see  a  few,  in  order  to 
learn  what  was  to  be  avoided.  Roughly 
speaking,  I  should  say  what  was  to  be 
avoided  was  most  of  the  pictures  we  saw. 
The  first  was  a  thing  utterly  trite,  com- 
monplace, and  destitute  of  imagination. 
On  the  way  out  of  the  theater  we  bumped 
into  a  director  of  the  firm  that  had  pur- 
chased "My  Lady  of  Laughter."  "Hello!" 
he  exclaimed.  "What  do  vou  think  of  vour 
brain-child?" 

"My— WHICH?  Man.  dear,  that— 
that  melange  of  machine-made-murder  and 
sudden  death  we  just  witnessed — that 
wasn't  the  play  you  bought  from  me?" 


"  I  in-  \  ei  \  same." 

"But,"  1  wandered  on,  "it  isn't  mv 
story  ' 

"  1  hat's  all  right  I    We  had  it  rewritl 

by  the  office  boj  I" 

(It  may  have  been  the  janitor's  wife. 
1  have  a  bad  memory,  and  can't  be  certain 

at   this  late  date,  but   it  was  the  office  bow 

<•>■  the   janitor's  wife,  or  someone  equallj 

famous  lor   literary  achievement.) 

Nobody  wants  to  believe  bad  news. 
"Yon  must  be  wrong,"  I  persisted.  "This 
little  masterpiece  is  called  'The  Last  Con- 
fession.' " 

"Yes.  We  changed  your  title.  One  of  our 
chauffeurs    had    a    vague    recollection    that 

it  had  been  used  before Surely  you 

saw  vour  name  on  the  screen?" 

"No." 

"It  was  there — right  after  our  presi- 
dent's, and  the  director's,  and  the  actors', 
and  the  name  of  the  man  who  cranked  the 
camera.  Two  billion  people  a  day 
behold—" 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "I  know  they  do.  That 
is,  they  do,  if  they  don't  happen  to  wink 
at  the  wrong  moment,  or  get  a  cinder  in 
their  collective  eye.  However,  don't  let 
that  fret  you.  Mine  is  a  self-sacrificing 
temperament,  and  would  remain  calm  and 
placid  if  no  human  being  ever  suspected 
my  authorship  of  this  picture." 


"  What  we  really  want  to  do 
is  engage  two  more  stenog- 
raphers and   buy  a   Ford 
delivery  ivagon." 
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We  shut  down  the  factory,  and  drank 
four  glasses  of  sarsaparilla. 


The  director  wrung  my  hand,  and 
thanked  heaven  he  had  lived  to  meet  one 
of  nature's  noblemen. 

Subsequently  I  discovered  that  no  author 
ever  recognizes  his  story  on  the  screen,  and 
that  the  film  people  joy  in  this  fact,  and 
boast  of  it.  To  the  end  of  my  days  I 
shall  never  understand  why  anybody  should 
purchase  material  from  trained  writers, 
at  what  the  purchasers  consider  a  fabu- 
lous figure,  and  then  utterly  destroy  it. 
Like  buying  the  Venus  de  Milo  because 
you  want  the  stone  to  build  an  ice-house. 

By  this  time,  our  factory — Ren's  and 
mine — was  in  full  swing,  though  we 
weren't  turning  out  a  scenario  a  week,  or 
anything  like  it.  In  the  first  place,  we 
learned  that  somebody  had  slipped  in  ahead 
of  us  with  about  seventy  thousand  photo- 
plays, all  of  which  had  been  produced, 
and  that  these  had  used  up  pretty  nearly 
every  idea  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
physical  action.  Writing  plays,  the  fact 
that  a  situation  has  been  utilized  doesn't 
much  matter.  A  new  twist  of  character  or 
of  dialogue  makes  it  a  new  situation.  Ten 
thousand  men  might  paint  a  sunset,  and 
no  two  of  them  paint  it  alike.  But  the 
photoplay  author  is  working  with  one 
color.  Once  somebody  has  used  a  sunset, 
sunsets  are  lost  to  him  forever. 

In  the  second  place,  that  notion  of  dic- 
tating roughly  proved  to  be  an  iridescent 
dream.  Scenarios,  we  found,  had  to  have 
as  much  thought  and  form  and  detail  as 
ordinary  dramas.  "We  can  see  no  reason." 
the  head  of  a  scenario  department  wrote 


me  from  Los  Angeles, 
"why  you  shouldn't 
give  as  much  care 
and  consideration  to 
a  picture  as  you  gave 
to  'Such  a  Little 
Queen.'  " 

I  hate  to  seem  mer- 
cenary, but  the  rea- 
son is  that  "Such  a 
Little  Queen"  occu- 
pied me  just  one  year, 
and  I  can't  live  on  a 
thousand  dollars  a 
year ! 

In  six  months  of  as 
arduous  labor  as  was 
ever  done  by  dock- 
hand  or  stone-mason, 
utilizing  every  idea 
we  could  dig  out  of  a  mouldly  past,  prying 
into  newspaper  files,  treasured  note-books, 
and  sketches  of  plays  and  stories  put  aside 
to  do  "some  day."  Ren  and  I  turned  out 
fourteen  scenarios.  From  these  our  earn- 
ings, minus  the  cost  of  typewriting,  messen- 
ger fees,  stationery,  stamps  and  nerve 
tonic,  but  with  no  deduction  for  lost  self- 
respect,  was  about  five  thousand  dollars 
less  than  the  smallest  sum  we  had  divided 
in  the  most  unproductive  six  months  of 
our  previous  partnership.  We  sold  about 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  our  product — • 
which,  I  am  told,  is  a  very  high  average — 
and  five  of  our  works  have  been  released 
already,  with  considerable  profit  to  the 
releasers,  but  it  is  not  the  war  alone  this 
season  that  is  keeping  me  out  of  the 
Mediterranean ! 

So  much  of  our  tune  and  attention  had 
to  be  given  to  marketing.  The  shortest 
period  we  waited  for  decision  upon  a  man- 
uscript submitted  was  one  month.  The 
best  magazines  make  a  point  of  accepting 
or  rejecting  within  a  week.  Scenarios, 
we  learned,  had  to  be  read  by  the  presi- 
dent, all  the  directors,  the  scrub-woman, 
the  elevator  boy,  and  taken  home  to  the 
president's  wife's  sister-in-law  before  they 
could  be  sent  to  the  star  in  Savannah. 
Each  of  these  officials  was  doing  nine 
men's  work,  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
lunacv.  and  none  of  them  kept  notes,  rec- 
ords, or  indices.  By  the  time  the  scenario 
got  back  from  Georgia,  everybody  had  for- 
gotten what  it  was  about,  and.  when  you 
called  to  remind  them,  the  manuscript  had 
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been   lost,   and  nobody  had  time  to  look 
for  it. 

\\  hen  threats,  promises  anid  cajolery,  by 
mail,  telephone,  telegraph  and  visitation, 
did  bring  forth  a  verdict,  thai  verdict  was 
never  final.  Manuscripts  were  declined, 
and.  after  they  had  been  sold  elsewhere, 
were  accepted,  and  ordered  bark  in  a  hurry 
so  that  die  director  could  begin  photo 
graphing   them    Monday.     Two   or   three 

times  we  told  the  story  of  a  rejected  plaj 
to  the  man  who  had  rejected  it.  and  had 
him  enthuse  over  and  purchase  it.  Plays 
were  "turned  down"  because  the  hero 
started  in  college  and  audiences 
were  "tired  o(  college  plays;" 
because  a  blow  was  struck  in  the 
dark,  and  "you  can't  photograph 
darkness  :"  because  the  heroine 
was  a  newspaper  woman,  "and 
everybody  knows  newspaper  w  mi- 
en are  masculine  and  unaltrac 
tive."  Usually,  a  little  argument 
would  induce  the  director  to 
reverse  Ids  deci- 
sion, because  ap- 
parently, he  had 
read  only  eight 
or  ten  lines  of 
the  story,  and 
most  of  it  was 
news  to  him.  but, 
then,  generally 
the  reversed  deci- 
sion was  re-re- 
versed before  we 
could  get  home 
and  set  down  the 
sale  in  our  note 
books. 

Every  now  and  again  a  director  would 
tell  us  that  a  certain  scenario  didn't  fit  his 
requirements,  but  that  it  would  be  ideal 
for  the  firm  that  had  rejected  it  and  then 
advised  us  to  send  it  to  them.  Once  a  well- 
known  company  accepted  a  synopsis, 
agreed  with  us  upon  terms,  and  mailed 
us  contracts,  wiring  us  the  next  day  that 
the  director  had  been  "compelled  to 
change  his  mind  because  of  office  politics." 
On  another  occasion,  a  scenario  editor 
returned  to  us,  with  a  letter  of  sharp 
criticism,  a  story  that  had  been  accepted, 
and  paid  for,  and  was  even  then  in  re- 
hearsal. A  third  official  wrote  us  that  he 
liked  a  photoplay  and  would  buy  it  if  we 
would  make  changes  he  had  in  mind.   That 


was  lour  months  ago,  but,  in  spite  of 
numerous  letters  and  telephone  calls,  we 
have  never  learned  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed changes,  or  heard  again  from  the 
director,  who  still  retains  our  manuscript. 
When  a  scenario  was  accepted  our 
troubles  began.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  reason  inanuf.u  hirers  ever  bn\  a  Btory 
is    tO    gel    you    into    the   office    so    that    they 

can  surest  your  writing  something  totally 
different.  The  head  of  a  big  concern 
bought  of  us  a  narrative  concerning  a 
young  nobleman  whose  memory  was  lost 
when  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head, 
whose  servant  changed  places  with 
him,  and  who  then  left  the  servant. 
stupefied  by  drug-taking,  while 
pretended  to  be  the  person  he  really 
was  so  that  he  might  save  his  cousin 
from  marrying  a  dissolute  r. 
"Can't  you  change  that  slightly."  in- 
quired the  official,  "and  write  the 
story  of  a  young  American  who  res- 
cues a  Princess  and  narrowly  escapes 
b  e  c  o  m  i  n  g 
King?" 

"Sure.1"  I  an- 
swered. "As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I 
wrote  that  story 
ten  years  ago. 
and  called  it 
'Such  a  Little 
Queen.'  Antho- 
ny Hope  wrote 
it,  and  Richard 
Harding  Davis, 
and  George  Barr 
McCutcheon  has 
written  it  four- 
teen or  fifteen  times,  and  goes  on  writing 
it!" 

A  dainty  little  comedy,  regarding  a 
modiste's  assistant  who  pretended  to  be  a 
great  lady  and  fell  in  love  with  a  haber- 
dasher's man  masquerading  as  a  million- 
aire, was  turned  back  for  revision  so  that 
it  would  be  the  story  of  a  child,  kidnapped 
by  thieves,  and,  ultimately,  thrust  through 
the  window  of  a  house  marked  for  robbery, 
only  to  find  that  the  intended  victim  was 
her  own  father!  "A  new  art — an  art  with- 
out traditions — in  which  everyone  welcomes 
the  novel  and  original !" 

And,  then,  "when  your  'script  is  de- 
livered, you're  through."  Through  with 
peace  of  mind !     In  Blunderland  the  insis- 


Like  buying  the 
Venus  because 
you  want  the 
stone  to  build 
a  n     ice  -  house. 
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tence  upon  revision  is  an  obsession.  "We're 
about  to  begin  photographing  your  new 
play,"  said  a  director.  "You'd  better  take 
it  home,  and  work  on  it !" 

"What  do  you  want  done?"  we  asked. 

"I  don't  know;  work!" 

Our  secretary  made  a  fresh  copy  of  the 
manuscript,  and  it  was  put  into  rehearsal, 
a  week  later,  without  comment. 

But  no  experienced  photoplay  writer  ex- 
pects to  put  through  a  story  as  it  was  de- 
livered. Radical  changes  are  made  for  any 
reason,  or  for  no  reason,  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  director  believes  himself  to  have 
been  endowed,  suddenly  and  unexplainedly, 
with  the  power  to  improve  Pinero.  Plots 
are  changed  fundamentally,  and  without  a 
"by-your-leave,"  because  "faking"  has  be- 
come difficult,  and  it  is  impossible  to  send 
companies  to  China  or  Africa.  "The 
camera  can  go  anywhere,"  but  it  can't  make 
as  wide  a  circuit  as  the  scene-painter ! 

Most  alterations  are  due  to  lack  of  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  to  utter 
absence  of  dramatic  instinct.  When  you 
are  an  over-worked  director,  grinding  out 
a  score  or  two-score  five-reelers  a  year,  you 
get  into  the  habit  of  grinding  down  high 
spots.  Everything  gets  to  be  formula,  has 
to  be  uniform,  becomes  utterly  common- 
place, and  like  the  other  fifty-one  five- 
reelers.  Ren  and  I  invented  a  mystery 
story,  with  an  ending  of  the  type  of  "The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger?",  that  we  still  believe 
to  be  a  remarkable  effort  of  its  kind.  We 
have  since  sketched  the  narrative  as  a  novel, 
and  it  will  be  published  about  Christmas. 
The  scenario  was  sold  to  the  first  director 
who  saw  it.  "This  will  be  a  sensation !" 
he  said. 

But  to  be  a  sensation,  and  to  stand  out 
from  the  enormous  number  of  photoplays 
now  being  produced,  a  story  must  be  basi- 
cally and  superficially  different,  and,  by 
the  time  our  story  reached  the  screen,  every 
single  point  of  departure  had  been  elimi- 
nated. We  called  the  piece.  "Who  Killed 
Simon  Baird?"  ;  they  called  it  "Bv  Whose 
Hand?"  The  relative  strength  of  the  two 
titles  is  hereby  left  to  the  reader.  We 
asked  the  question,  "Who  Killed  Simon 
Baird?",  of  an  audience  intentionally 
baffled,  intentionally  led  to  suspect  every 
character  in  the  story,  one  after  the  other. 
They  asked  "Guilty  or  not  guilty?"  of  a 
conventional  jury,  that  returned  the  con- 
ventional    verdict,     after     the     dwindling 


climax  of  a  conventional  trial.  To  create 
suspense,  and  concentrate  suspicion  upon 
the  hero,  our  chief  reliance  was  his  pos- 
session of  bills  that  had  belonged  to  the 
murdered  man.  Our  producers  practically 
began  the  play  by  showing  how  the  hero 
obtained  these  bills. 

Twice  we  had  the  pleasure  of  selling 
stories,  practically  without  sex  interest,  that 
afterward  were  interdicted  by  the  censor 
or  cancelled  by  a  theatre  manager  on  the 
ground  of  their  immorality.  I  don't  know 
what  had  been  added  to  these  plays,  be- 
cause I  didn't  see  them  on  the  screen,  but, 
in  one  case,  the  president  of  the  companv. 
who  did  know  what  had  been  added,  chiv- 
alrously came  to  our  rescue  with  the  public 
statement  that  he  never  would  have  sanc- 
tioned the  use  of  our  material  if  he  had 
had  any  idea  of  its  impurity. 

Also  to  our  rescue  came  the  Serpent. 
Perhaps  he  had  noticed  the  omission  of  our 
names  from  lists  of  sailings  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. At  any  rate  he  had  dug  up  his 
own  private  and  personal  Philanthropist. 
This  gentleman  wanted  a  serial ;  fourteen 
episodes  of  two  reels  each ;  every  story 
complete  in  itself,  but  all  fitting  together ; 
a  simple,  little  thing  with  all  the  mystery 
of  "Sherlock  Holmes."  all  the  color  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah,"  and  all  the  action 
of  "Les  Miserables."  The  figure  men- 
tioned was  fair — considering  the  modest}' 
of  the  requirements.  But,  of  course,  even 
a  Philanthropist  couldn't  be  expected  to 
"buy  a  pig  in  a  poke."  In  the  "big 
puddle"  in  which  I  am  a  "little  frog"  there 
is  a  foolish  and  wasteful  custom  of  paying 
advance  royalty  for  an  option.  In  Blun- 
derland  you  do  the  work  before  the  man 
for  whom  it  is  done  decides  whether  he 
wants  it. 

But  "the  serpent  is  more  subtile  than 
any  beast  of  the  field." 

We  went  home  and  booked  the  order. 
Then,  for  two  months,  we  toiled  ten  hours 
a  day  trying  to  be  Conan  Doyle,  with  an 
admixture  of  Robert  Hichens  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Also,  we  conferred  !  How  we  did 
confer  !  At  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night ! 
Of  this  more  anon.  The  Philanthropist 
would  listen  to  all  we  had  invented  in  a 
week  of  struggle,  and  decide  that  it 
wouldn't  do  because  of  the  improbability 
that  a  woman  might  break  a  string  of 
beads  without  noticing  it.  (This  same 
Philanthropist    had    previously    written    a 
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photoplay  in  which  the  hero  lived  for 
months  in  close  companionship  with  the 
heroine  without  suspecting  thai  she  was  his 
fiancee.)  In  the  end  we  triumphed.  Our 
lario  was  pronounced  waterproof,  and 
formally  accepted.  rhe  contract  was 
signed.  We  declared  a  holiday  in  celebra- 
tion, shut  down  the  factory,  and  drank  four 
glasses  of  sarsaparilla ! 

When  we  had  done  about  a  third  of  the 
actual  writing,  we  heard  again  from  the 
Philanthropist.  He  had  been  thinking  the 
matter  over,  and  had  concluded  that  serials 
were  not  going  to  be  worn  next  season. 
Therefore,  instead  o(  wasting  our  time  on 
a  serial,  would  we  provide  him  with  seven 
live  reel  features?  In  other  words,  would 
we  hold  in  abeyance  the  story  we  had  in- 
vented, and  that  had  been  approved,  and 
invent  seven  others?  Fourteen  episodes  of 
two  reels  each  make  a  total  of  twenty- 
eight  reels.  Seven  of  five  reels  make  thirty- 
five  reels.  That  he  mentioned  seven  fea- 
tures, instead  of  five,  only  goes  to  show 
the  innocence  of  this  Philanthropist.  Or 
maybe  he  was  a  poor  mathematician. 

Anyway,  we  wanted  to  be  obliging,  and 
we  yielded,  stipulating  only  that  our  new- 
stories  were  to  be  accepted  without  ques- 
tion or  delay,  and  that  one  of  them  was  to 
he  a  condensed  version  of  that  already  ac- 
cepted. Since  then,  we  have  submitted 
more  than  a  dozen  sketches,  of  which  all 
have  been  rejected  but  one.  The  process  of 
rejection,  in  each  case,  has  taken  from  two 
months  to  ten  weeks.  The  only  scenario 
refused  promptlv  was  that  nominated  in 
the  bond  ;  the  story  whose  virtues  won  us 
the  original  contract. 

There  was  another  contract,  made  sub- 
sequentlv  with  another  Philanthropist,  but 
I  won't  go  into  that.  This  made  three 
Philanthropists  encountered  by  the  pair  of 
us,  and  everybody  knows  what  happens 
when  three  of  a  kind  meet  a  pair.  Out  of 
the  three  encounters,  with  incidental  con- 
ferences and  months  of  work  :  out  of  three 
contracts  covering  nearly  fortv  pages  of 
typewritten  matter  we  got  about  thirty-six 
hundred  dollars — minus  the  fee  of  the  Ser- 
pent ! 

Conferences ! 

I  have  stood  in  an  orchestra  aisle,  at  a 
dress  rehearsal,  and  seen  my  speeches  re- 
constructed by  a  manager  who  boasted  that 
he  had  never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  but  I 
never   knew    the   meaning    of    humiliation 


until   l   became  a  "big  frog"  in  the  Ser 

pent's  "little  puddle."  In  my  own  pond. 
after  years  oi  labor.  I  had  reached  the 
point  where  1  walked  in  unannounced  to 
talk  with  Charles  lrohman  or  Henry  B. 
Harris.  Blunderland  taught  me  to  wait 
patiently  in  dirty  outer  offices,  surrounded 
by  impertinent  signs  and  by  unfortunate 
creatures  begging  the  chance  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  ;  taught  me  to  suffer  meekly 
the  snubs  o(  office  boys  and  telephone  oper- 
ators, to  smile  benignly  at  the  curt  retort 
of  a  graduated  property  man.  and  to  fawn 
upon  the  assistant  director  I  had  known  in 
happier  days  when  he  acted  a  "hit"  in  a 
play  of  my  writing.  After  a  while.  I  grew 
to  believe  that  my  original  expectation  of 
respect  was  due  to  innate  vanity  and  over- 
estimation  of  my  standing.  Real  authors 
probably  were  better  treated.  Then  I 
learned  of  an  appointment  made  with  1  lad- 
don  Chambers,  who  waited  an  hour,  was 
told  that  "the  boss"  couldn't  be  "bothered," 
and  finally  retired  without  an  audience. 
Mr.  Chambers  has  since  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter, with  comment,  in  an  interview. 

In  response  to  an  urgent  telephone  call, 
setting  a  time  to  confer,  I  have  left  my 
house  in  the  country,  motored  seventy 
miles,  waited  until  after  dark,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  man  I  was  to  meet  had 
slipped  out  the  back  way  and  gone  to  din- 
ner      In  six  months  of  adventure  in 

Blunderland,  I  have  never  had  an  official 
keep  an  appointment  at  the  hour  set,  or 
make  a  payment  when  it  was  due ! 

My  efforts  at  artistic  and  financial  up- 
lift in  and  through  motion  pictures  have 
not  been  so  conspicuously  crowned  as  to 
make  me  feel  qualified  to  give  advice.  But, 
since  the  foremost  film  manufacturer  in 
this  country  has  publicly  put  his  finger 
upon  the  weak  spot  in  his  industry,  and 
since,  coincidently,  the  organ  of  the  greatest 
association  of  authors  in  the  world  has 
put  its  finger  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
same  spot,  perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
bringing  the  two  fingers  together,  and  sug- 
gesting that  the  difficulty  touched  by  one 
is  explained  by  the  other.  "The  motion 
picture  dramatic  art  is  at  a  standstill,  as 
far  as  real  progress  is  concerned,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poorly  constructed,  quickly 
conceived  stories  or  plays  it  is  receiving 
from  the  majority  of  authors  who  are  writ- 
ing for  the  screen."  Thus  the  foremost 
manufacturer  in  a  leading  magazine. 
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And,  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Authors' 
League  of  America  (Volume  IV,  No.  1), 
"It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  that  members  of 
the  League  are  gradually  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  writing  for  'the  movies'  is  sheer 
waste  of  time  and  energy.  The  same 
amount  of  thought  and  typewriting  put 
into  a  magazine  story,  or  sold  to  a  news- 
paper, would  pay  better."  ....  The 
President  of  the  Authors'  League  is  Win- 
ston Churchill  ;  the  Vice  President  is  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  With  its  affiliation,  The 
English  Society  of  Authors,  Playwrights 
and  Composers,  it  includes  practically  every 
man  and  woman  who  earns  his  or  her  liv- 
ing writing  fiction  in  our  language. 

The  manufacturer  quoted,  who  speaks  of 
"poorly  constructed,  quickly  conceived 
stories  ot  plays"  is  the  same  man  who 
could  "see  no  reason"  why  I  shouldn't 
"give  as  much  care  and  consideration  to  a 
picture"  as  I  "gave  to  'Such  a  Little 
Queen.'  "  And  my  answer  is  the  same  to 
both  quotations.  Admitting  that  my  part- 
ner and  I  were  wrong  in  our  first  idea  that 
authors  can  grind  out  motion  picture  plays 
as  motion  picture  manufacturers  grind  out 
productions — an  idea  quickly  corrected — 
where  is  the  author's  incentive  to  stop 
grinding?  Photoplays  that  are  not  "poorly 
constructed  and  quickly  conceived,"  or,  at 
least,  that  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
regular  theater,  cannot  be  turned  out  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  a  year.  And  this 
manufacturer's  very  top  price  for  scenarios 
is  one  thousand  dollars  each.  Does  he  ex- 
pect established  and  successful  authors  to 
give  "as  much  care  and  consideration"  in 
return  for  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  the  glory  of  writing  motion  pictures? 
Or  are  we  to  change  our  field  and  make 
this  manufacturer's  fortune  out  of  pure 
altruism? 

Motion  picture  magnates  have  yet  to 
learn  the  lesson  that  has  been  learned  by 
publishers,  by  magazine  editors,  by  regular 
theatrical  managers,  and  at  last  by  the 
financiers  of  vaudeville.  They  must  learn 
that  the  important  factor  in  any  art  is  the 
artist,  for  without  him  there  can  be  no  art 
— and  no  business.  They  must  learn  that 
authorship  is  a  vocation,  not  a  vacation  ; 
work,  and  not  play ;  that  the  men  who 
practice  it  must  earn  a  living,  that  they 
can  earn  a  good  living  without  writing  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  that,  if  thev  are  to  be 
tempted    to    write    motion    pictures,    the 


temptation  will  have  to  be  substantial. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  bargain.  Every 
purchaser  gets  what  he  pays  for,  and  no 
more.  Low  prices  only  buy  seconds — the 
material  that  its  producer  cannot  get  rid 
of  in  any  other  way. 

Some  years  ago  I  received  from  a  maga- 
zine, in  return  for  a  good  story,  three  times 
what  the  storv  was  worth.  I  asked : 
"Why?" 

"The  extra  money"  the  editor  explained, 
"purchases  an  option  on  the  best  stuff 
written  in  America.  Next  time  you  do 
something  you  think  exceptional  where 
will  you  send  it  first?  To  us!  Of  course! 
So  will  every  other  author  who  knows  that 
our  religion  is  the  highest  price  for  the 
best  copy !" 

This  magazine  is  not  run  by  bad  business 
men,  or  as  a  philanthropical  institution. 
Its  circulation  is  the  biggest  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  most  profitable  magazines  that  pay 
the  greatest  fees — and  the  business  men 
of  the  film  field  may  decide  which  is  cause 
and  which  effect.  Furthermore,  the  stand- 
ard magazines  pay  upon  acceptance,  and 
accept,  or  decline,  within  a  week  of  sub- 
mission. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  after  contracting  with  a  periodi- 
cal for  seven  short  stories  at  two  thousand 
dollars  each,  wrote  my  Serpent:  "When 
the  picture  people  are  willing  to  pay  prices 
that  justify  the  attention  of  authors,  come 
to  me  again"? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Edward  Childs 
Carpenter,  offered  fifty  dollars  for  a  sce- 
nario, turned  his  back  upon  the  films,  and 
wrote  "The  Cinderella  Man?"  This  piece. 
as  a  photoplay,  would  have  brought  him 
a  thousand  dollars :  as  a  play  for  the 
theater  it  will  bring  him  two  hundred 
thousand. 

Experience  proves  that  it  is  not  the 
novices,  and  the  tyros,  who  may  be  de- 
pended upon  for  results.  Eighteen  out  of 
twentv-one  of  the  season's  dramatic  suc- 
cesses came  from  pens  practiced  in  writing 
for  the  theater. 

And.  while  this  remains  true,  and  plain, 
so  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  film  company,  who  as  a  theatrical 
manager,  paid  five  thousand  dollars  for  a 
pastoral  plav  that  earned  half  a  million, 
and  two  thousand  for  a  drama  of  business 
life  that  ran  seven  years,  is  said  to  have 
(Continued  on  page  168) 
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Editorial   Expression   and   Timely   Comment 


Alas. 
Poor 
Ruth! 


OUR  first-prize  award,  as  the  bill-hoard  announcement 
of  a  theatre  well  located  and  well  patronized  remains: 
"Viola  Dana,  the  Sweetest  Girl  on  the  Screen.  No 
Children  Admitted!" 

For    second    honors    we  submit  this,  culled  from  a 
sign  spacious  and  chromatic,  upon  the  battlement  of  a 
down-town  Chicago  theatre:  "Ruth  Roland,  a  Matrimonial  Martyr  in  Five 
Hand-Colored  Parts." 


Mary  Pick- 
ford:  No 
Accident. 


MARY  Pickford  has  just  had  a  $50,000  vacation. 

About  as   expensive   as   some   European   monarch's 
war-party. 

Had  Mary  Pickford  been  an  accident  of  her  profes- 
sion ;  had  her  celebrity,  her  regal  sway,  her  great  salary 
been  merely  the  result  of  a  cumulation  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  she  would  not  have  had  that  vacation.  She  would  have 
gone  right  on  working,  at  a  big  salary  —  making  pictures  of  some  sort. 

Of  her  recent  unsettled  condition  —  managerially  —  she  says:  "I  have 
had  offer  after  offer,  at  salaries  which  appalled  me,  yet  I  must  be  in  a 
company  whose  calibre  I  am  sure  of,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  director 
that  I  am  sure  of.  I  had  rather  take  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  the  salaries 
which  have  been  offered  me,  and  make  better  pictures.  I  think  I  owe  it  to 
the  public  which  has  been  so  loyal  and  kind  to  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  a 
financial  skyrocket  and  a  burnt-out  artistic  stick." 

Miss  Pickford  continues:  "Not  all  of  my  pictures  have  appealed  to  the 
same  people.  I  have  tried  for  a  diversity  of  audiences.  I  realize  that  not 
all  of  my  pictures  have  been  good.  The  two  pre-eminent  things  are  plot 
and  direction.     I  must  have  a  good  story,  and  it  must  be  well  told." 

Despite  her  studio  labors,  despite  a  universal  fame  which  makes  her 
public  movements  as  hampered  as  those  of  royalty,  Mary  Pickford  sees  more 
photoplays,  of  all  sorts,  than  any  other  screen  actor  or  actress.  She  goes  to 
all  sorts  of  pictures,  all  the  time,  anywhere  that  she  may  be. 

She  is  her  own  severest  critic ;  a  harder  worker  than  any  member  of  her 
company. 

Conditions  are  such  that  it  may  never  be  possible,  in  motion  picture 
history,  to  again  create  so  universal  a  symbol  as  Mary  Pickford.  Neverthe- 
less, Mary  Pickford  herself  is  no  accident. 
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MUCH  bandied-about  lately  is  the  European  photoplay 
equivalent,  "cinema."  We  have  no  patriotic  or  religious 
scruple  against  this  verbal  immigrant  of  three  syllables, 
yet  about  half  the  population  of  the  United  States  do 
not  know  what  it  means,  and  the  half  who  do  are  hope- 
lessly split  up  over  its  pronunciation.  It  is  a  common 
word  in  the  trade,  for  it  is  a  foreign  designation  in  common  usage.  America 
invented  the  dignified  term  "photoplay;"  it  has  long  used  the  simple 
desigations  "motion  picture,"  and  "silent  drama,"  and  has  cozily  endeared 
the  homely  but  expressive  little  colloquialism,  "movie." 
"Cinema"  seems  to  us  the  monocle  of  the  screen. 


Servants 

of 
Society. 


SOCIETY,  like  government,  is  supposed  to  be  the  servant 
of  the  people.  Nowhere  in  the  arts  does  society  become 
such  a  monstrous  master  as  in  the  motion  picture. 

Directors  who  can  handle  a  panic  on  'Change,  a  rail- 
road wreck,  a  battle  or  a  tragedy  in  a  nunnery  merely 
gibber  when  society  invades  them.  That  large  store-room 
crammed  with  chromos,  prop  mantels,  neophyte  butlers  and  grinning  extra 
men  in  waiters'  small-clothes  to  represent  a  club  is  only  the  beginning  of 
social  misery.  Nearly  every  society  grand  dame  is  all  that  the  soap-box  an- 
archist paints  her.  The  average  reception  looks  like  a  masquerade  ball 
among  the  feeble  minded.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  utterly  lacking  in 
personality  as  the  pictured  dinner  dance?  And  "at  the  opera!"  Words 
fail.  As  they  do  for  the  ingenue  pouring,  the  leading  man  filling  out  the 
villainess'  dancing  card,  and  the  villain  himself,  busting  up  a  home  behind 
the  "pamms." 

Society  is  one  of  life's  necessary  small  things — small  in  that  it  is  essen- 
tially undramatic;  necessary,  in  that  some  sort  of  more  or  less  formal  social 
intercourse  surrounds  each  one  of  us.  Society  is  a  miniature,  and  so  far  the 
light  painters  have  not  been  brushing  out  miniatures.  There  are  pathos  and 
humor  and  other  very  human  interests  in  society  for  the  man  who  will  look 
carefully  enough  to  find  them,  and  work  with  a  sufficiently  delicate  hand  to 
reproduce  them. 


THE  old  proverb  about  water's  inability  to  top  its  source 
can  be  applied  without  material  change  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  photoplays. 

Unlimited  money  cannot  make  great  pictures.     Look 
around:  are  not  the  pictures  of  any  given  concern  about 
on  a  par  with  the  intellectual  breadth  and  spiritual  outlook 
of  the  head  of  that  concern?     His  judgment  dominates. 

The  great  men  of  tomorrow's  photoplay  business  will  be  rare  men — rare 
in  that  they  will  combine  the  artistic  and  creative  temperament  with  business 
judgment. 


"Close-ups" 
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W'l  ll:N  the  screen  became  .1  track  upon  which  real  drama 
could  roll,  the  shadow  playwright  gloried  in  disability  to 
present  a  more  complete  chronicle  oi  movement  than  has 

ever  been  possible  to  the  Stage  oi  artificial  lights  and  arti- 
ficial voices.  The  doctor  IS  called  from  his  home  at 
midnight  to  the  bedside  of  the  dying  man.  On  the  screen 

behold  the  whirr  of  his  telephone  bell,  mightily  magnified;  his  hasty  arising; 
the  removal  oi  his  car  from  the  darkened  garage;  his  clamber  to  the  scat, 
and  the  start;  various  scenes  of  his  progress  through  darkness  and  storm; 
the  stopping  of  the  car  in  front  of  his  patient's  house;  his  ascent  of  the 
porch;  his  ringing  of  the  door-bell;  his  reception,  and  the  custody  of  his 
wraps  by  a  servant;  his  ascent  of  the  stairs:  his  hand  upon  the  knob  of  the 
sick  man's  door — he  stands  before  the  sick  man.  On  the  other  stage,  the 
dying  man's  attendants  summon  the  physician,  there  is  an  obviously  insuffi- 
cient interval,  and  he  arrives. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  screen  sometimes  overplays  these  possi- 
bilities, simply  because  they  are  its  exclusive  possessions?  Our  drama — we 
will  suppose — lies  in  the  dying  man's  discovery  that  the  strange  doctor 
hastily  summoned  is  his  once  outcast  son:  here,  after  all,  is  the  marrow  of 
our  play;  upon  these  emotions,  and  their  reaction,  center  our  various  atten- 
tions. The  gargantuan  telephone  buzzer,  the  garage,  the  car,  the  night 
storm,  the  portico,  the  entrance,  the  ascent  of  the  stairs  —  all  mechanically 
interesting,  of  course,  but  do  they  not  rob  us  of  our  time  and  the  play  of  its 
concentrated  fibre? 

This  is  not  a  complaint  upon  our  present  system  of  ornate  and  elaborate 
pictorial  expositions.  It  is  rather  a  suggestion  that  in  the  future  much  that 
is  merely  functional  will  be  carefully  cut  away  to  make  more  room  for  the 
heart  of  the  drama.     We  are  not  yet  quite  out  of  our  novelty  days. 


The 

Ultimate 

Grab. 


THE  spool  of  story  is  in  its  last  fifty  feet;  you  have  had  a 
patched-up  suspense;  a  too-sudden  righting  of  all  wrongs; 
a  complete  change  of  motives;  a  thin  infiltration  of 
weak-tea  happiness  on  a  tempest  of  sordid  woe.  One 
thing  more  remains  to  be  done: 
He  grabs  her. 
The  picture  is  finished. 

The  high  altitude  of  bliss,  the  supreme  expression  of  love,  a  flash  of 
heaven  caught  by  some  bold  news-pictorial  man  who  sneaked  up  on  St. 
Peter:  that  ultimate  grab. 

The  grab-and-kiss  finish  is  the  last  paragraph  of  the  old-fashioned  cheap 
novel,  printed  on  coarse  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  garish  cover  that  tried  to 
be  naughty.  There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  kiss  finish  is  legitimate; 
a  great  majority  in  which  it  is  shoddy  wrapper  enclosing  a  hodge-podge  of 
actions  which  meander  aimlessly  into  nowhere. 
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BREATHLESS     ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM    THE    PRESS  -  AGENT'S    CORNER: 
PICKED,  PASTEURIZED  AND  PARCELLED 

By 

J.  A.  Murphy 

Author  of  the  '"Adam  Sowerguy "  stories,  etc. 


A  GROUP  of  wealth}'  scenario  writers  met 
in  the  lobby  of  the  Astor  House  last 
week  and  discussed  plans  for  renting  a  type- 
writer. The  sum  of  $3.85  was  raised  includ- 
ing a  dime  found  on  the  floor. 

'"THE  Hook"  is  in  active  preparation  by  the 
1     Pompano  Co. 

1NNA  GANE  is  making  a  collection  of  bungs 
with  the  intention  of  building  a  bungalow. 

"D ROPER  exercise  for  the  working  man" — 
L     Educational  film — Released  shortly  by  the 
Yawner  Co. 

BIRDIE  ZUGVOGEL  is  now  receiving  sixty 
dollars  per  week  from  the   Pompano   Co. 
Fifty  dollars  alimony  and  the  balance  salary. 

ACTIVE    preparations     for    filming    "The 
History  of  Hoboken"  are  being  made  by 
the  Chedder  Features  Co. 

LAST  week  the  president  of  the  Fermento 
Co.  gave  a  solo  banquet.     He  invited  him- 
self to  an  oyster  supper. 

CHUDDY  WARTZ  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
William  Tell.  Ann  Soforth  is  a  great- 
great-granddaughter  of  Poet  and  Peasant. 
Robinson  Crusoe  has  no. living  relatives. 

THE  new  studios  of  the  Biffo  Co.  have  just 
been    completed    again,    making   the    fifth 
completion   since  the  first  of  the  year. 

QIXCE  the  earlj'  lives  and  occupations  of 
O  many  of  our  screen  stars  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  read  with  deep  interest,  we  think 
it  no  more  than  fair  to  satisfy  the  clamoring 
public  regarding  the  former  occupations  of 
some  of  our  studio  managers,  directors  and 
chief  executives.  The  following  list  will  be 
supplemented  as  the  evidence  is  secured.  T. 
Borrows  Byfew,  president  of  the  Gimmick  Co., 
was  a  buttonhole  designer ;  Edw.  YVacker,  art 
director  with  the  Assofoetida  Co.,  drove 
"string  six"  with  the  Andress  Circus  ;  Claude 
Monahan,  cast  director  with  the  Goshall  Co., 
was  chief  librarian  of  a  news  stand :  Elter 
Skelter,  comedy  director  with  the  Angora  Co., 
was  employed  by  a  house-wrecking  firm  ;  Spof- 
ford  Nokes,  scenario  editor  with  the  Ephe- 
meral Co.,  was  a  cement  contractor ;  Teller 
When,  studio  manager  Hibiscus  Co.,  was  a 
sardine  importer ;  Cereal  Granes.  general  man- 
ager Ochre  Co.,  was  a  pop  corn  appraiser ; 
Oakley  Bark,  production  manager  Hocus  Co., 
»'  as  varnish  mixer  in  a  pretzel  factory;  N.  A. 
Pay,  night  watchman  at  the  Bovolopus  studio, 
was"  an  actor. 
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TD.  PIPE,  the  resourceful  director  with 
•  the  Bizzle  Co.,  ordered  a  large  tank  built 
with  the  intention  of  using  same  in  the  studio 
cellar  in  one  of  his  productions.  Owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  regarding  the  dimen- 
sions the  carpenters  made  the  tank  too  large 
for  the  cellar.  Mr.  Pipe  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.     Fie  put  the  cellar  in  the  tank. 

MORA  BAXDOX  has  completed  her  beau- 
tiful home  on  Pemmican  Heights  and 
declares  that  nothing  can  induce  her  to  leave 
it.  She  starts  next  week  on  her  tour  through 
South  America,  returning  late  this  month  in 
time  for  a  trip  through  the  Catskills. 

THE  Quisby  Features  Co.  offer  one  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  best  solution  to  the 
following:  Colonel  Tremors  and  his  son 
Malcolm  take  a  morning  ramble  through  the 
woods.  While  walking  through  a  hollow  tree 
they  discover  a  poacher.  The  poacher,  when 
ordered  off  the  premises,  discharges  his  rifle 
at  the  Colonel  and  makes  his  escape  leaving  a 
bullet  firmly  embedded  in  the  Colonel's  wooden 
leg.  Some  years  later  the  Colonel  dies  and 
the  wooden  leg  is  left  in  a  damp  cellar.  A 
thick  bark  grows  over  the  leg.  completely  con- 
cealing the  bullet.  Malcolm  grows  up.  mar- 
ries a  bearded  lady  and  works  hard  trying  to 
sell  her  photographs.  His  old  home  is  turned 
into  a  lunch  room,  and  the  proprietor,  finding 
the  wooden  leg  in  the  cellar,  uses  it  for  a 
potato  masher.  An  intense  longing  to  visit  his 
old  home  seizes  Malcolm,  and  without  dis- 
closing his  identity  he  takes  a  meal  in  the 
lunch  room  that  was  once  the  parlor  of  the 
family  mansion.  He  finds  the  bullet  in  the 
middle  of  a  hard  boiled  egg  and  by  accident 
touches  a  concealed  spring  which  causes  the 
hollow  bullet  to  fly  open,  disclosing  the  deeds 
to  some  valuable  swamp  land  in  Florida — 
Read  it  in  the  Daily  Miasma — See  it  here 
everv  Thursdav — Trv  to  get  the  Thousand 
Dollars. 

NEW  corporations :  The  Felicity  Co..  capi- 
tal, $550.00 :  to  operate  theaters,  pool 
rooms,  shine  parlors  and  manufacture  films: 
Baden  Worse,  president:  Philippa  Gilly.  sec- 
retary and   treasurer. 

The  Volatile  Co..  Fuller  Shotzer,  president; 
Annie  Gunn,  secretary :  Col.  Powderly.  treas- 
urer. To  deal  in  ship  chandlers  supplies,  ink 
erasers,  tin  spectacle  cases,  spar  varnish  and 
conduct  a  general  film  business.  Capital, 
$2,000,000. 

The  Yendergood  Film  Corporation — To  buy, 
sell  and  manufacture  motion  picture  films  and 
deal  in  hath  tubs,  beans,  cigars,  tripe,  turpen- 
tine, soft  coal  and  marriage  licenses. 


PETE     "PROPS'* 


THE   CONTINUED   PLAINT  Ol     A   MOV- 
INC.    PICTURl     PROPERTY   MAN  — HERI 

111     is  CHAPERONE  TO  A   HICM-l'.k'oW 


By  Kenneth    McGaffey 

Drawings  by  E.  W.  Gale,  Jr. 
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DK  next  ting  I  hate  worser  dan  dry 
states  is  dese  here  geniuses — de  four- 
flushers  !  1  ran  stand  de  actors  an 
actorines  cause  I  been  associated  wid  em 
for  some  time,  an  know  how  to  handle  eni  ; 
but  dese  Windsor-tied  litrary  guys  has 
me  angora  screamin  for  assistance.  Dere 
is  more  of  dem  aroun  dis  studio  dan  any 
place  in  de  world. 

As  soon  as  dese  gents  hit  dis  neck  o'  de 
woods,  dev  climb  into  p'uttees,  ridin  pants 
an  de  old  sport  shirt,  an  den  sit 
all  day  at  dere  typewriters.  Dere 
was  one  guy  what  used  to  come 
into  de  studio  every  mornin.  all 
flushed  wid  de  exercises  an  carry- 
in  his  little  ridin  stick  in  his  hand, 
an  we  had  it  all  doped 
out  dat  he  had  been  for 
a  brief  canter  tru  de 
shady  lanes  an  figgered 
dat  at  last  one  of  dem 
had  made  good  an  had 
really  been  on  a  horse, 
'til  finally  one  of  de  boys 
who  had  been  sent  up  to 
de  corner  for  a  pack  of 
cigarettes  for  one  of  de 
nut  directors  catches  him 
hollerin  "Whoa"  as  he 
gets  off  de  street  car. 

Den    dere's    anudder 

"Pete,  I  want  you  to  meet 

Mr.  Timothy  W.   Murphy," 

he  says." an  shotv  him  aroun 

de  studio." 


ting  dat  makes  me  know  dat  poisonin  aint 
none  too  good  for  dat  bum  press  agent. 
Dat's  dese  journalists  an  novelists  dat  flock 
out  here  all  de  time  lookin  for  items.  I 
never  had  nuttin  to  do  wid  any  of  dem, 
but  I  seen  dem  nosin  aroun  de  studio  an 
had  to  answer  a  lot  of  dere  fool  questions. 
Dere  was  one  little  bright  eyes,  Clemensaw 
Pontiff  was  his  name,  dat  used  to  pester 
me  wid  a  lot  of  bum  comedy,  but  he  got  a 
job  an  went  to  work  so  I  figgered  1  was 
all  cleaned  up  when  one  day  de 
press  agent  leads  me  over  to  a  big 
guy  wid  a  little  note  book  an  says, 
"Pete,  I  want  you  to  meet  Mr.  Tim- 
othy W.  Murphy,"  he  says,  "and 
him  aroun  de  lot.  Mr.  Tim- 
othy W.  Murphy,"  he  says, 
"is  dis  gentleman's  nom  de 
plume,"  he  says,  "he  don't 
dare  tell  his  real  name.  He 
is  a  writer,"  he  says,  "you 
can  tell  dat  because  he  has 
got  a  note  book  an  a  ribbon 
on  his  eyeglasses."  "Mr. 
Timothy  W.  Murphy,"  says 
de  P.  A.,  "is  goin  to  write 
a  epock-makin  (whatever 
dat  is)  novel,"  says  de 
P.  A.,  "strikin  at  de  very 
heart  of  our  noble  art,"  an, 
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"As  soon  as  dese  gents  hit  dis 
neck  o'  de  woods,  dey  climb  into 
puttees,  ridin  pants  an  de  old 
sport  shirt,  an  den  sit  all  day 
at  dere   .....   typewriters." 
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he  says,  "he  may  sell  it."  "He  is  out  here 
to  get  some  local  color.  Now,  Pete,"  he 
says,  "show  him  some  local  color,  cause  I 
jus  got  a  letter  from  a  man  what  owes  me 
money,  to  show  him  a  lot  of  tention,  an 
if  I  don't  do  it,"  he  says,  "de  man  may  get 
mad  an  never  pay  me  de  money,  so,"  he 
says,  "give  him  all  de  local  color  he 
wants." 

"Sure  I  will,"  I  says.  "Come  on  Murph. 
All  de  local  color  is  over  on  de  paint 
frame,"  I  says,  "in  cans.  You  can  have  a 
wagon  load  of  it — I  can  slip  you  enough 
to  make  you  look  like  a  souvenir  postcard 
sunset." 

"Don't  go  gettin  fresh  Pete,"  says  de 
P.  A.,  "an  go  calling  him  'Murph.'  His 
name  is  Timothy  W.  Murphy."  he  says, 
"an  you  must  call  him  all  dat  or  else  some- 
one might  hear  you  an  not  know  you  had 
de  honor  of  givin  a  celebrated  novelist  a 
squint  at  de  lot.  Hearin  his  name,  an  see- 
ing him,"  he  says,  "de  people  might  buy 
one  of  his  books  out  of  curiosity,  an  be 
would  get  his  little  ten  per  cent,  an  what 
wid  dis  horrible  war  ragin  in  Urup.  an 
de  rise  in  de  price  of  food  stuffs,  ten  per 
cent  aint  to  be  giggled  at.  So  take  Mr. 
Timothy  W.  Murphy  aroun  de  lot  an  show 
him  all  de  sites — an  don't  let  him  back  into 
no   scenes   or   fall   over   any   on-eree-news. 


Answer    all    his    questions   to   the 
best  of  your  ability  an  may  Gawd 
have  mercy  on  your  soul,"  he  says 
— an  beats  it. 

Out  comes  Timothy  W.'s 
note   book.      "What   is   your 
employment?"     he     says, 
lookin  at  me  over  his  baby 
',      spot   lenses   as   if    I    had 
\.-—-\     been  in  de  jam  pot. 
';;'*"     !         "I'm  props" — I  says. 
\%    fh)         "Oh — props,"    he    says 
'.'Z\_y      " — props — how  interestin. 
I  suppose  dat's  de  abre- 
viation  for  a  stage  brace,"  he  says. 
I  thought  he  was  kiddin,  but  he 
was  dead  serious. 
";  "No,"  I  says,  "I  rustle  de  props 

,--''  — de  properties — de  furniture  for 

de  sets — get  me?" 
"How  interestin,"  says  Timothy  W.. 
makin  a  lot  of  feverish  notes  in  his  little 
book.  "An  why,  may  I  ask,  do  dey  call 
the  furniture  'props.'  Why  not  furnitures, 
or  interior  decorations,  instead  of  proper- 
ties?" 

"Because,"  I  says,  "we  rent  em  an  have 
to  haul  dem  off  of  odder  people's  property 
before  we  can  use  em.     See?" 

"How  interestin,"  says  Timothy  W.,  "an 
why.  may  I  ask.  do  dey  call  dese  scenes. 
'sets'?  I  would  tink,"  he  says,  "dey  would 
use  some  other  word — why  'sets'  ?" 

"Well."  I  says,  "it's  because  de  carpen- 
ters set  it  up  here.  We  set  in  de  furniture 
for  de  extra  people  to  set  all  over.  De  nut 
director  comes  in  an  sets  down  to  dope  out 
de  scene — de  camera  man  sets  up  his  cam- 
era an  occasionally  some  tourist  comes 
'round  and  offers  to  set  up  a  drink,"  I  says, 
"an."  I  says.  "I  am  thirsty  now." 

Right  over  his  head  it  went  and  him  a 
tall  guy  at  dat. 

"Why  do  dey  not  put  broad  Roming 
stripes  on  dem  awnins."  he  says,  lampin 
de  defusers.  "It  would  remind  me  so  much 
of  Cairo." 

"Was  you  dere?"  I  says.  "So  was  I.  I 
had  de  souvenir  spoon  privilege  next  to  de 
German  village.  Dat  Terpsechore  stunt." 
I  says,  " — dat  Terpsecorey  stunt  widout  de 
aid  of  de  feet  certainly  did  pull  in  de 
Joeys."  I  said.  "Youse  guys  certainly  did 
mop  up  at  that  F.xposish." 

"I  don't  mean  dat  Cairo,"  said  Timothy 
W..  real  haughty  like,  " — I  mean  de  real 
Cairo  in  Egypt." 


"Pete  Props" 
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"i  >h,"  1  says,  "I  beg  \>>ur  pardon — 1 
didn't  know  dey  had  anyting  but  mud  in 
dem  Mississippi  river  towns.  1  was  tru 
dere  onct  wid  a  boat  show." 

"How  interestin,"  says  Hmothy  W.,  and 
don  he  pipes  one  of  tie  nut  directors  kiwlin 
OUt  a  mob  of  extras  m  a  court  room  scene. 
"An  what  is  thai  excited  individual  tryin 
to  say  to  those  persons,  may  1  ask" — he 
Bays. 

"He's  tryin  to  put  some  pep  in  dose  near- 
hams."  I  savs.  "He's  tryin  to  wake  de 
dead." 

"How  interestin."  says  Timothy  W. 
"But  do  dey  permit  him  to  address  dem  so 
roughly?  Why,"  lie  says,  "his  langwich, 
altho  forceful,  is  not  good  grammar.  His 
direction  is  good  but  he  splits  some  of  his 
infinitives.  1  should  think  de"  would 
rebel." 

"  lake  it  from  me.  Timothy  \\\,"  I  says, 
"he  is  liable  to  split  some  of  dem  extras  if 
dey  don't  come  out  of  dere  trances.  As 
for  rebellion — it  can't  be  done  for  two 
bucks  a  day.  You  got  to  get  over  five 
hundred  a  week  before  you  can  rebel  an 
get  away  wid  it." 

"How  interestin,"  he  says,  an  dashes 
down  a  bunch  of  writin  in  his  little  book. 

"He's  just  takin  trial  heats  now,"  I 
says — "wait   til  dat   nut   director   gets   all 


wanned  up  to  his  work  an  you'll  tin!;  In-  is 
recitin  poultry  to  dose  boobs  now.     II 

under  wraps  here  an  has  gol  hobbles  an 
toe  weights  on.  II  you  wants  to  sec  him 
really  perform,  you  should  sir  bun  wid 
about  a  half  hour  more  shootin  light  an 
ten  scenes  to  get  wid  about  four  hundred 
extras.  lie's  tree  rings,"  I  says,  " — de 
platform  an  a  couple  of  aerial  acts."  I 
says.  "lie's  gol  all  de  Simon  LegreeS  dat 
ever  Simoned  since  dey  invented  de  white 
slave  traffic  lookin  like  a  kind  faced  old 
parson  trvin  to  get  little  Eva  to  recite 
'Curfew  Shall  Not  King  Tonight'  in  de 
parlor  of  her  parents'  home,  an  he  hopin 
to  be  invited  to  dinner. 

"How  interestin,"  says  Timothy  W.,  an 
out  comes  de  little  hook. 

"See,"  I  says,  "he  is  absolutely  unarmed 
an  goin  right  in  amongst  em.  Dat  means 
he  aint  goin  to  hurt  dem  none.  If  it  was 
a  regular  scene,"  1  says,  "he  would  have  a 
whip  or  a  club,"  I  says,  "an  de  ambulance 
would  be  standin  by.  We  is  awful  good 
to  our  extras,"  I  says,  " — lots  of  times  we 
have  sent  flowers  we  don't  want  to  dere 
funerals,  an  if  dey  get  mangled  in  any 
way,  an  de  ambulance  aint  busy,  an  gaso- 
line is  cheap,  we  drives  dem  to  de  hospital. 
If  it  wasn't  for  our  art,"  I  says,  "a  lot  of 
dese  medical  school  clinics  would  starve  to 
death,"  I  says.  "Of  course,"  I 
says,  "dey  aint  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  dose  dat  get  poi- 
soned." 


"He's  tryin  to  put  some  pep  into 

dose  near-hams,"  I  says.     "He's 

tryin  to  wake  de  dead. " 
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"Poisoned!"    says    Timothy    W.     "Poi-  tion  of  knockin  Mary  Pickford,  when  up 

soned !      How  interestin!"     Den  he  swal-  dashes  the  P.  A.  again, 

lowed  hard.  "Say,"  he  says,  "dere  is  a  company  goin 

"Sure,"  I  says,  "some  of  dese  hams  get  to    Bear    Walley    tomorrow    on    location, 

to    chewin    de   scenery    in   dere    emotional  Dere  is  a  great  chance  to  get  some  real 

scenes  an  get  painters'  colic,"  I  says.   "Dese  stuff.      If  you  want  to  go  along  I'll  fix  it. 

kid  doctors  hangs  aroun  de  door  waitin  for  I'll    send    Pete    along    for    a    chaparoney. 

em,"     I     says.       "Dat's     all     right     aroun  How  about  it?" 

here,"  I  says,  "but  of  course  if  we  are  out  "Delighted,"  says  Timothy  W.    "I'll  get 

on    location,    we    leave    em    lay,"    I    says,  ready  at  onct." 

"unless,   of  course,  dere  remains  is  in  de  De  P.  A.  beat  it,  and  Timothy  W.  turned 

way."  to   me   and   said,    "How   interestin!      And 

Dis  guy  must  a'been  a  bum  novelist  cause  why,  may  I  ask,  do  dey  call  it  Bear  Wal- 

all  he  could  do  was  ask  fool  questions  an  ley?" 

say  "How  interestin!"  "  'Cause  dere  is  so  many  nude  rocks,"  I 

I  was  a'tellin  him  about  de  private  ceme-  says, 

tery  we  had  for  our  own  troupe  an  was  Right  dere  I  could  see  dat  I  was  goin  to 

just  gettin  ready  to  show  him  our  flock  of  have  a  fine  time  wid  Timothy  W. 

on-gee-news  at  work  on  dere  daily  occupa-  Yes,  sir — comin.     'Scuse  me. 

Can  you  imagine  a  tenderfoot  novelist  being  chaperoned  by  "Pete*' 
through  the  wilds  of  Bear  Valley,  the  "Alaska"  and  the  "Canadian  North- 
west" of  movie-land?  It  will  be  far  more  exciting  than  Roosevelt's  trip  to 
Africa,  plus  forty  gun-bearers.  This  nobby  travelogue  will  be  found  exclusively 
in  October  Photoplay,  out  September  1. 


A  Too  Real  Drama 

This  was  the  plot  as  the  author  conceived  it : 

A  dashing  young  Lochinvar  seizing  his  bride, 

And  galloping  off  on  a  perilous  ride 

With  a  leap  so  stupendous  you'd  scarce  have  believed  it ! 

And  next,  in  the  moonlight,  a  shooting  affray 

In  which  the  girl  brought  their  pursuers  to  bay ; 

Then,  weary  and  worn,  but  undaunted  by  strife. 

By  a  goat-bearded  justice  she  was  made  Mrs.  Wife. 

But  here's  what  remained  when  the  censors  were  through : 

They  cut  out  the  leap,  for  the  S.  P.  C.  A. 

Considered  it  crool — and  the  shooting  affray 

Was  bad  form  for  a  bride,  so  they  cut  that  out  too. 

And  then — the  example  of  those  two  alone 

Eloping  on  horseback,  with  no  chaperohe ! 

So  they  cancelled  the  ride,  and  they  canned  the  poor  moon. 

And  the  time  of  the  wedding  was  changed  to  high  noon ! 

Jcucll  Parish. 


i 


ID  »l  LD  hardlj  believe  thai  at  last  wt 
were  to  meel  Charlie  ( lhaplin's  leading 
lady,  Edna  Purviance.  1  trembled  as  l 
thought  of  it.  1  spent  the  nighl  trembl 
at  breakfast  1  trembled  mj  cocoa  upon  the 
tablecloth  ;  on  the  streel  i  ai  I  trembled  mj 
change  right  out  of  my  hand  as  far  as  the 
pavement  ;  at  the  door  of  her  exquisite 
apartmeni  I  trembled  the  door  bell  until  il 
rang. 

"We  are  onl)   the  poor  reporter."     M\ 
voice  trembled  as  1  spoke  to  the  maul. 

Bui  1  need  not  have  trembled  so  exten 
sively.     We  wore  welcomed,  cordially  over 
whelmed,  by  a   person   whom  1   am  quite 
sure  is  tin.'  prettiest  blonde  in  the  world. 

So    mam.    far.    Car    more    talented    than 
contemptible  little  we,  have  spoken  to  the 


Interviewing  Edna, 


THE  BLONDE  ON  THE  COVER. 
A  MOVIE  CHAT  IN  THE  CUR- 
RENT MANNER  — NOT  TO  BE 
TAKEN   TOO  SERIOUSLY 


By  Wilma   Awstruck 


actress  about  her  great  art  and  majestic 
interpretations,  that  we  determined  to  note 
only  the  absorbing  eccentricities  of  her 
strange,  novel  life.  These  must  have  an 
important  bearing  on  her  genius.  Doubt- 
less they  are  a  part  of  it. 

I  found,  for  instance,  that  Miss  Purvi- 
ance takes  a  beverage  upon  arising.  No, 
it  is  not  liquor  which  touches  her  lips.  It 
is  a  concoction,  dark  brown  in  color,  which 
is  brewed  from  the  pulverized  seeds  of  a 
berry  grown  in  Brazil.  These  are  ground 
in  a  small  mill,  water  is  poured  upon  them 
in  the  ratio  of  a  cup  to  a  tablespoonful, 
and  the  whole  brought  to  a  boil.  Some- 
times she  adds  cream  and  sugar ! 

"Ami  then."  whispered  Miss  Purviance, 
excitedly  imparting  to  we  a  secret,  "my 
favorite    food    in    the    morning    is    wheat 
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dough  which  has  been 
thoroughly  baked  — 
cut  in  slices  and 
seared  brown  in  front 
of  wires  heated  white 
hot  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent." Even  science 
b  o  w  s  before  this 
lovely  princess  ! 
"  N  e  x  t."  continued 
Miss  Purviance  to  we, 
"I  spread  upon  this  a 
thin  coating  of  con- 
centrated cream  — 
cream  beaten  until  it 
is  no  longer  cream, 
but  a  rich,  golden 
semi-solid."  S  o  m  e- 
times  she  has.  boiled 
in  their  natural  lime- 
stone casings,  the 
mere  spiritual  prom- 
ise, the  succulent  souls 
of  two  fluffy  little 
chickens  that  might 
have  been  ! 

We   were    also    ad- 


[nten  lewing  Edna 


7.5 


mitted  into  the  thrill- 
ing secrets  of  the 
wonderful  Purviance 
wardrobe.  Shall  we 
describe  it  to  you? 
She  lias  button  boots 
of  sixteen  buttons, 
other  boots  with  real 
laces,  slippers  with 
neither  laces  nor  but- 
tons !  Isn't  it  simply 
wonderful !  There 
are  other  secrets,  even 
more  sensational,  but 
of  course  these  were 
admitted  to  we  in  the 
strictest  confidence! 

Presently,  summon- 
ing all  my  courage, 
we  asked  Miss  Purvi- 
ance what  she  liked 
to  do  best  in  all  the 
world.  What  low  per- 
sons would  refer  to 
as  a  hobbv. 

"Oh— act,  I  guess!" 
she  laughed. 


Milady's  Friend:  Her 
Dressing-Table 


UNLATCHING  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  SA- 
LON DE  BEAUTE  AND  REVEALING 
THE    MYSTERIES    OF    THE    TOILETTE 


By    Lucille    French 


R 


ECTOR  6111.— Is  that  you,  Jerry? 
I'm  just  in  on  the  9.45. — No,  not  a 
bit  tired.  I'm  uptown  now. — Yes, 
in  yesterday's  mail.  You  are  going  out  this 
afternoon  with  the  Trevors  for  the  week- 
end, you  said? — That's  alright,  of  course. 
I'm  afraid  I  can't  meet  you  at  the  Plaza 
for  luncheon.     I'm  frightfully  busv. — Why 


yes,  I'll  eat  somewhere,  I  suppose. — No,  I 
have  no  luncheon  engagement  with  Dick  or 
any  one  else. — You  don't?  Well,  how 
about  The  Trevors'  sister? — I'm  not  sure 
where  I'll  be  at  one.  I'll  see  you  Monday. 
—  But  really  I  cannot.  I  have  no  luncheon 
engagement.  I  told  you.  You're  quite  un- 
reasonable.— Well,    I'll    call   up    at    12.30, 
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then. — Of  course  I  shan't  forget.' 

"Plaza    4329.—  Is    this    the    salon 

D'Oro?     Is   .Madame  Julie  there? — 

This     is     Miss     Chandler     speaking. 

Can't  you  possibly  give  me  any  other 

appointment  but  one  o'clock? — Well, 

the  begging  half  dozen  cannot  have 

mine! — Who  did  you  say? — Oh,  the 

moving    picture    actress?      I    think 

she  is  adorable.     Yes,  you  may  let 

her  have  my  appointment,  if  you 

will  give  me  Monday  at  ten." 

Back  they  come  from  seaside  am! 

mountain,  these  Leilas  with  brow  and 

neck   shaded   off  the   alabaster   tone. 

Dulcies  and  Janes  of  noses  piquant 

or   patrician,   but  alike   peeling,   and 

with   one   accord   they   mecca   to   the 

beauty  salon  for  all  first  aids. 

The  salon  de  beauts  brings  to  the 
demoiselle  in  distress  all  the  fine  art 
of  beautifying  and  correction  tu 
which  science  is  handmaiden.  Here 
she  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pseudo-sci- 
entist who  repairs  the  damages  of 
reckless  exposure  to  sun  and  wind, 
makes  the  skin  white  and  satinv 
again,  trains  the  eyebrows,  multiplies 
the    eyelashes,    reduces    pores,    eradi- 


When  in  clear,  undeceiving  daylight  one  takes  stock 
of  beauty  assets  and  liabilities. 


cates 
crow's 
feet, 
keeps 
her 
face  fit  and 
in      condi- 


tion— as  fortified  as  may  be  against  the  inroads  of  Age. 

The  rites  may  be  performed  here  regularly  or  carried 
en  conscientiously  at  her  own  carefully  equipped  dress- 
ing-table modeled  hygienically  after  that  of  the  most 
luxurious  beauty  salon  with  its  rose-tinted  booths  each 
containing  a  glass-topped  dressing-table  set  forth  with 
crystal  bottles  and  ivory-celluloid  toilette  requisites  kept 
scrupulously  antiseptic  like  a  surgeon's  table. 

The  first  principle — indeed   the  indispensable  and  ab- 
solute foundation  for  the  beautifying  of  the  person — 
is   the  prosaic   one  of   cleanliness.      There  are  several      %i 
different  schools  on  the  question  of  the  bath,  differ 
ent   methods   and   procedures,    but   all   agree  on   the 
necessity   of   massage   or   friction    for   the   skin   and 
the   use   of   correct   brushes   and   soaps.      The   later 
application  of  creams,  powders  and  beauti- 
fying agents  is  a  matter  of  individual  need 
and  requirement. 

The  order  of  the  bath  may  be  made  as 
intricate  and  luxurious  as  one  please.  The 
hot  tub  may  be  softened  and  perfumed  with 
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An  astringent 

lotion    is    ap- 
plied on  small 
pieces  of  anti- 
septic cotton. 
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v          / 

Z)o  mo/  depend  on  the  lip  stick.  .  .  .  The 

best  effect  is  got  from  a  light  lip  salve 

applied  with  the  finger. 

for  the  night  session  at  the  dressing  table ! 

Beauty    is   no   longer    Heaven-sent.      Following    a 
regular  routine   in  personal  care  and  use  of  rightly 
selected   beautifying  agents,   it   puts  itself   democrat- 
ically  within   the   reach   alike  of   headline 
society   hostess   and   stenographer,    moving 
picture  star  and  telephone  operator. 

A  visit  to  the  salon  of  beautifying  finds  one 
reclining  in  a  low-backed  Morris  chair  bef 
the  dressing   table   with   a   white-clad   attendant 
deftly  performing  the  rites.      First   the  face  and  '  ^ 
neck  are  thoroughly  gone  over  with  a  good  cleansing '"V. 
cream,  which  is  then  wiped  off  with  soft  tissues  made  \ 
expressly  for  the  purpose.     Next  an  astringent  lotion   I 
is  applied  on  small  pieces  of  antiseptic  cot- 
ton,   first   soaked   in    water    to   make    firm 
pads.      The  astringent  tightens  and  closes 
the  pores  after  the  softening  cream.    Then, 
if  there  be  need,  a  skin  food,  one  of  the 
new  greaseless  creams,  is  worked  in  by  a 
(Continued  on  page  160) 


bran  bag,  bath  powders  or  crystals,  and  a  quaint 
bowl  i.i  wood  filled  with  soap  set  afloat,  rhese 
bowls  with  then-  stifl  brushes  are  seen  in  nearlj 
every  English  bathroom  and  have  been  imported 
here  in  recent  years.  Within  easy  reach  is  the 
long-handled  brush  which  reaches  the  back,  and 
the  smaller  ones  for  the  twenty  digits.  For  the 
fac<  one  chooses  carefully  the  soap,  unless  she  is 
wholly  addicted  to  cold  cream  and  the  auxiliary 
astringent  lotion.  There  are  soaps  with  almond  oil 
and  glycerine,  with  sulpnur,  with  vaseline,  soaps 
antiseptic,  borated,  curative,  stimulating  and  sooth- 
ing, and  perfumed  with  every  known  fragrance. 

After  the  cleansing  comes  the  cold  spray,  an 
invigorating  rub  with  Turkish  towel,  a  judicious 
spraying  with  one's  favorite  perfume  from  a  fine 
atomizer,  and  finally  an  allover  dusting  with  bath 
powder. 

Now  for  the  dressing-table  and  its  secret  rites. 
Three  times  a  day  at  least  one  performs  her  devo- 
tions there.  There  is  the  first  morning  session, 
when  in  clear,  undeceiving  daylight  one  takes 
stock  of  beauty  assets  and  liabilities.  One  looks 
to  see  the  work  of  the  bleach  cream  put  on  the 
night  before;  a  close  inspection  discloses  the  fact 
that  the  nose  would  be  benefited  by  a  judicious  use 
of  good  pore-reducing  cream  and  the  mental  note 
is  made  to  acquire  such  that  day.  'The  muscles 
about  the  eyelids  may  indicate  a  com- 
ing inclination  to  droop.  Fortu- 
nately a  special  muscle  oil  may 
be  had  to  build 
up  the  delicate 
tissues  about 
the  eyes.  The 
work  is  cut  out 


If  one 
decide  on 
a  fine 
arched 
line  — 


The  Story  of 


A  Silhouette  of  David  Wark  Griffith 

IN  the  western  portion  of  the 
mazy  mass  of  erratic  buildings  of 
the  Griffith  studios  on  Sunset  Boulevard. 
at  the  end  of  an  involved  passageway,  over 
a  door  is  a  little  tin  sign  reading:  "Scenario 
Department,  F.  E.  Woods." 

There  in  an  office  about  six  by  ten  feet 
you  will  find  Frank  Woods— if  you  rindhim. 
A  glance  at  him.  and  you  know  he  is  a 
newspaper  man.  for  he  carries  on  his  face 
and  person  the  insignia  of  newspapering ; 
you  know  it  :  that  unconsciously  alert, 
ready,  sizing-up  air.  Woods  is  not  a 
particularly  handsome  man  :  he  is 
not  impressively  garbed  ;  he  is  not 
tremendously,  important  looking, 
but  next  to  Griffith  he  is  the  most 
important  man  there,  and  he  is  ami 
able  and  receptive. — unless  you  try 
sell  him  a  scenario. 

He  was  a  New  York  newspaper  man.  a 
World  man,  when  the  movies  began  to 
attract  attention  ;  he  saw  their  import  in 


David 

Wark 

Griffith 

HIS  EARLY  YEARS: 
1115  SIRUGGLES;  HIS 
AMBITIONS  AND 
THEIR  ACH1EVEMEN I 

By 
Henry  Stephen  Gordon 

Part  IV 


a  news  way  at  once,  and  began  to 
write  about  them.  The  daily 
papers  could  no!  "see"  the  movies 
as  subject  for  anything  except  de- 
rision, so  Woods  finally  interested 
the  Dramatic  News  and  was  reluc- 
tantly given  a  restricted  depart- 
ment on  that  weekly. 

He  probably  then  believed,  a.'.d 
he  now  may  believe,  that  it  was 
the  potent  possibilities  of  the  novel 
entertainment  which  excited  his  interest. 
This  chronicler  does  not  believe  anything 
of  the  sort,  lint  that  it  was  the  then,  and 
now,  universal  infection  of  the  fever  of 
writing  scenarios  that  captured  Mr.  Woods. 
In  those  days  always,  and  in  these  days 
to  some  extent,  when  any  intelligent  person 
sees  a  Picture,  the  first  thought  is.  "What  a 
bum  story  !" 

And  then  when  you  learn  that  people  are- 
paid  real  money  for  the  stories,  often  very 
big    real    money,    the    second    thought    is, 
"Why,   I  can  write  a  much  better  story  for 
a  picture,"  and  you  do,  and  begin  to 
spend  the  money  you  wont  get  for 
it,   before   it   comes   back   to   you 
from  the  scenario  editor. 

Then,  in  a  few  months,  you  are 
likely  enough  to  visit  a  picture  the- 
ater  and   see   your   scenario   before 
vour  eves. 

It's   a   coincidence!      And 
that's  another  story. 

Everybody's     doing     it 
now — writing  scenarios. 

79 


Frank 
Woods, 
Griffith 's 
right  hand. 
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And  Woods  did  it. 

A  happy  series  of  circumstances  for  them 
both  brought  Griffith  and  Woods  together, 
and  now,  save  in  the  actual  making  of  the 
strictly  Griffith  pictures.  Mr.  Woods  is 
Griffith  himself. 

He  told  me  the  incident  of  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Dolly." 


There  was  no  intention, 
he  said,  on  the  part  of  the 
studio  people  to  give  Grif- 
fith any  fair  chance ;  he 
was  shunted  off  into  the 
street  to  do  his  first  pic- 
ture, not  even  being  allot- 
ted a  company  of  players  : 
he  was  told  to  "pick  up" 
what  people  he  needed  :  so 
he  sought  out  the  actors  on 
Broadway  who  had  been 
long  out  of  an  engage- 
ment, and  who  were  too 
hungry  to  shy  at  the  ig- 
nominy— then — of  "mak- 
ing a  picture." 

As  has  been  told. 
"Dolly"  sold  so  well  that 
Griffith  was  permitted  to 
make  two  or  three  other 
pictures,  of  the  conven- 
tional type  of  that  era : 
raw.  bleeding  melodrama, 
extravagantly  acted  ;  but 
this  thinking  man  man- 
aged to  give  the  under- 
done stuff  some  consist- 
ency, and  some  dramatic 
interest ;  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  studio  experts. 
these  pictures  became  in 
great  demand. 

It  was  an  accidental  fortuitous  incident 
that  gave  Griffith  his  final  clutch  on  For- 
tune's reluctant  hand. 

The  chief  director  was  called  away  on 
some  work  and  Griffith  selected  the  best 
story  lie  could  find  in  the  scenario  depart- 
ment and  put  it  on. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  it  was  the  best 
story,  because  Mr.  Woods  in  talking  about 
it  would  not  so  characterize  it :  he  wrote  it. 
Even  now  he  blushes  pink  when  he  talks 
of  it.  not  exactly  from  modesty,  though,  but 
because  he  now  realizes  what  a  punk  story 
it  was. 

That  Griffith  picked  out  the  scenario,  that 
Woods  wrote  it.  that  the  chief  director  was 
away,  made  the  fortune  of  the  first  two  and 
put  the  latter  out  of  a  job.     • 

When  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  nearby  theater,  it  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit. 

It  was  unlike  any  picture  before  because 
it  was  interesting  :  it  was  in  a  novel  wax- 
sane  and  interesting. 


Two  reminders  o 
Griffith's  acting 
days.  Above  he  is 
holding  down  the 
center  of  the  camera 
stage,  with  left  arm 
bared,  in  "The 
Stage  Rustler;"  at 
the  bottom,  he  is 
apparently  spurning 
the  plea  of  Marion 
Leonard  in  "At  the 
Crossroads. " 

(Reproductions  by  cour- 
tesy of  the  Biograph 
Company.) 
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Henry  Walthall  and 
Blanche  Sweet  in 
last  film  play  made 
by  Griffith  for  Bio- 
graph,  "Judith  of 
Bcthulia. "  Below 
Mary  Pickford  and 
Owen  Moore  in 
"The  Indian  Run- 
ner's Romance. " 
an  early  Griffith- 
made  Biograph. 


And  it  put  Griffith  in 
full  charge  of  the  Bio- 
graph productions,  with 
the  former  chief  director 

having  his  mail  senl  else- 
w  here. 

Of  this  production  Mr. 
\\  "oiN  said  in  a  recent 
talk: 

"1  remember  -this  pic- 
ture more  particularly,  he- 
cause  by  the  rarest  good 
fortune  to  myself  it  hap- 
pened to  he  my  own  ston , 
and  the  first  one  I  had 
i  \ vr  written. 

"There  w  a  s  nothing 
about  it  that  I  could  claim 
riginal,  for  in  truth  it 
was  based  on  E  noch 
\rdeii  ;  I  called  it  "A 
Modern  Enoch  Arden," 
and  I  fancy  it  was.  very 
much  so. 

"Of  i  ourse  I  twisted  the 
end  of  the  affair,  in  a 
manner  that  gave  the  pic- 
ture the  required  'happ\ 
e  n  d  i  n  g  ;'  Mr.  Griffith 
made  some  judicious  changes  in  the  cap- 
tions and  other  details,  and  renamed  it 
After  Many  Years." 

"I  remember  very  vividly  that  before  it 
was  completed  the  chief  director  returned 
I  i  the  studio,  and  when  he  saw  on  the 
screen  some  of  the  picture  taken,  or  perhaps 
saw  some  of  the  picture  being  taken,  I  am 
not  sure  which,  he  put  up  a  terrible  protest. 

"He  was  positive  it  meant  a  ridiculous 
fizzle ;  it  would  never  do ;  people  would 
laugh  at  it.  and  it  might  kill  the  whole 
picture  game  ;  why.  the  players  were  behav- 
ing like  real  human  beings:  how  absurd! 
It  was  sure  to  be  a  failure.  He  would  wash 
his  hands  of  the  whole  affair!     Bah! 

"It  was  a  very  critical  moment  for  Grif- 
fith, in  view  of  the  way  things  have  turned 
out. 

"For  the  officers  of  the  company  hesi- 
tated in  face  of  the  fearful  curtain  of  flame 
the  chief  director  drew  over  the  Griffith 
effort. 

"To  us  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
completion  of  the  picture  would  be  stopped. 
The  officers  debated :  they  had  already 
expended,  in  their  opinion,  a  huge  sum  of 
money  on  the  production  :   something  like 


$150  or  $200.  Economy  prevailed;  it 
would  take  but  a  few  more  dollars  to  finish 
the  picture,  while  if  it  were  not  finished  all 
would  be  lost  :  so  after  much  discussion  and 
controversy  it  was  decided  to  let  Griffith  ro 
ahead  and  work  his  fool  head  off,  in  proving 
that  he  was  incompetent. 

It   was   finished,   and   it  made   Griffith, 
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Unda   Arvidson   and    Wilfred  Lucas   in    "After   Many 

Years,"  an   adaptation    of   "Enoch   Arden."     At  right, 

Florence    Lawrence    in  "  Ingomar."     The    name   of   the 

bewhiskered  individual  has  not  been  handed  down 

to  posterity. 

for  it  sustained  his  contentions. 

"Griffith  showed  at  that  beginning  of  his 
career  the  same  qualities  he  has  maintained 
ever  since;  careful  advance  consideration 
regarding  every  new  step  or  departure  from 
the  beaten  track  ;  those  many  great  improve- 
ments he  made  in  picture-making  were  not 
at  all  freakish  nor  radical ;  they  were 
studied  out  ;  all  of  the  changes  that  are 
admittedly  his  own  creations,  such  as  the 
switch-back,  the  fade-in  and  fade-out.  the 
various  forms  of  the  close-up,  the  novelly 
beautiful  lighting  effects,  the  natural  and 
reserved  acting,  the  careful  captioning,  all 
were  results  of  study  and  thought. 

"He  then,  as  now,  would  discuss  with  his 
associates,  at  least  those  who  were  not 
openly  hostile  to  him,  the  advisability  of 
introducing  into  his  pictures  sane  human 
action,  instead  of  using  the  exaggerated 
method  then  in  vogue  ;  of  all  these  remark- 
able changes  I  have  mentioned,  his  sce- 
nario man,  a  Mr.  Daugherty,  was  among 
the  first  to  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
Griffith  ideas. 

"He  was  always  a  very  hard  worker  ;  he 
had  to  be,  to  produce  as  he  soon  did  two 
one-reel  pictures  every  week,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  sufficient  thought  to 
evolve  in  his  careful  way  the  numerous 
improvements  and  take  the  steps  forward 


Blanche  Sweet  and  Ralph  Lewis  in  a  scene  from  the  .first 

photoplay  which  appeared  as  a  Griffith  production, 

"  The  Escape." 
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Lillian  Gish  and  Henry  Walthall  in  "Home,  Sweet  Home. 

one  of  the  earliest  of  the  multiple  reel 

productions. 


Here  is  a  quartet  of  pioneer  Biographers  in  one  of  the 

first  Griffith  creations.  '  'fust  Gold, ' '  due  out  of  the  Biograph 

archives   especially  for   Photoplay.      From    left   to  right: 

Lionel  Barrymore,  Alfred  Paget.  Charles  West 

and  fames  McDermott. 

for  which  he  is  responsible. 

"He  has  a  faculty  of  doing  nothing 
hastily,  while  at  the  same  time  working  at 
top  speed. 

"Everything  new  he  did  then,  was  ridi- 
culed; everything  new  he  does  now.  is  imi- 
tated. 

"What  he  did  then,  made  pictures  im- 
mensely popular  ;  what  he  began  to  do  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  feet  fixed  in  the  stirrup s. 
was  to  interest  educated  people. 

"It  was  six  years  of  work  and  success 
before  Griffith's  name  became  at  all  known 
outside  of  the  studio.  The  Biograph  would 
not  allow  any  publicity  to  any  of  their 
directors  or  artists. 

"Mary  Pickford  was  not  known  to  the 
public,  only  in  so  far  as  the  outside  people 
named  her  on  their  own  volition,  'Little 
Mary.' 

"But  not  even  the  distinction  of  being 
known  by  face  was  the  right  of  the  pro- 
ducer ;  not  one  picture  fan  then  knew  there 
was  a  man  named  Griffith  producing  the 
new  pictures  which  were  impressing  the 
people  of  the  whole  country;  no  one  but 
producers  knew  of  him  :  and  they  began  to 
talk  about  him  and  quickly  followed  his 
lead,  though  not  without  much  preliminary 
captious  reviling. 
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"I  remember  well  what  was  said  about 
his  first  'close-ups ;'  he  began  these  by  show- 
ing the  action  closer  to  the  camera,  the 
actors  being  pictured  only  from  the  knees 
up  ;  there  was  a  fierce  outburst  of  scorn ; 
'this  duffer  is  showing  people  swimming 
around  without  legs,'  was  sneered. 


Florence  Lawrence 
in  one  of  her  Bio- 
grabh  poses.  Miss 
Lawrence  recently 
"came  back"  to  the 
screen,  but  only  for 
a  brief  visit. 


"On  several  occasions  rival  producers 
visited  the  Biograph.  and  protested,  saying : 
'This  man  Griffith  will  ruin  the  whole  busi- 
ness by  such  silly  revolutionary  methods.' 

"As  the  money  was  coming  in  stronger 
every  day.  the  answer  was  generally  that 
the  Biograph  would  take  a  chance ;  if 
Griffith  spelled  ruin,  the  companv  would 
like  to  stand  considerable  more  of  the  same 
sort  of  ruin  it  was  enjoying  ;  that  if  anyone 
were  hurt  it  would  be  the  Biograph,  and 
the  others  would  profit  if  Griffith  were 
wrong. 

"His  very  name  became  obnoxious  to  the 
others.  'My  God,'  shouted  one  then  very 
prominent  producer,  'do  stop  saying  Grif- 
fith to  me :  every  fool  actor  I  meet  seems 
to  think  Griffith  is  the  onlv  man  in  the 
world  who  knows  anvthing  about  pictures.' 

"I've  had  considerable  confidence  in  the 
opinions  of  actors  ever  since  then. 

"It  was  onlv  about  three  years  ago.  when 
Griffith  left  the  Biograph  and  took  charge 
of  the  Reliance  and  Majestic  concerns,  that 
his  name  began  to  be  heard  of  in  the  news- 
papers. That's  a  short  time  for  a  man  to 
achieve  the  fame  which  is  his  today. 

"Just  to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  its  policv 
of  repression  of  its  people — not  in  the  least. 
in  a  jeering  spirit,  not  in  the  least,  of 
course  not — I'll  tell  you  that  the  company 
for  which  he  first  worked,  and  which  re- 
fused him  anv  recognition,  now  finds  it 
profitable  to  re-issue  all  of  Griffith's  old 
pictures,  made  during  his  first  six  years  of 
production,  and  label  them  with  a  main 
title  of  'Produced  by  D.  W.  Griffith'  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

"In  those  early  days  an  actor  once  came 
to  me,  hvsterical  with  excitement,  and  said : 
'What  do  you  know  about  this?  I  was 
working  in  a  scene  directed  by  that  blamed 
fool  Griffith  just  now.  and  he  sent  out  and 
had  a  piano  wheeled  on  the  stage  with  a 
pianist  to  plav  for  us  :  said  it  would  help 
us  ;  he's  an  idiot.'  " 

That  incident  recalls  the  making  of  the 
Billie  Burke  picture  by  Tom  Ince :  the 
scene  where  the  grand  old  character  man 
Billy  Thompson  shares  a  sorrow  with  his 
wife,  in  a  pathetic  incident,  was  tried  over 
and  over  without  the  results  that  either 
Air.  Ince  or  Mr.  Thompson  wanted;  finally 
Mr.  Ince  had  a  soprano  brought  in  who 
sang  "Darby  and  Joan  ;"  Billie  at  once 
responded  to  the  sentiment  of  the  voice, 
and  those  who  have  seen  the  picture  con- 
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sider  his  "registering"  ol  emotion  one  ol 
tlic  biggesl  things  oi  the  mam  big  scenes 
he  has  done. 

It  is  said  that  the  Keystone  comedies  are 
now  made  to  an  accompaniment  of  "funny" 
music,  whatever  that  is. 

Of  course  Griffith  was  an  idiot,  just  like 
William  James,  in  thinking  thai  music 
would  assist  acting  in  its  psychologic  ef- 
fect.     He  thought   it   first;   all   producers 

know  it  now. 

There  is  another  marked  difference  be 
tuivn  tins  moving  star  ami  others;  he  so 
rarel]  loses  his  temper  or  throws  anj  man- 
ner oi  temperamental  fits,  that  those  who 
know  him  feel  that  he  is  deplorably  lacking 
in  those  traits  which  "made'' 
Mansfield,  Mrs.  Carter,  David 
Belasco,  and  others  esteemed  as 
of  the  genus  genius,  as  much  as 
what  they  did  in  their  work. 

When  other  directors  would 
froth  at  their  mouths  with  lan- 
guage, Griffith  sings. 

And  he  doesn't  sing  so 
blooming  well  as  to  recall 
Caruso  or  Ronci. 

He  never  has  admitted  it,  in 
talking  over  reminiscences,  hut 
I  have  it  authoritatively  that 
he  once  early  in  life  determined 
to  be  an  opera  singer  ;  I  should 
guess  after  hearing  him  several 
times  that  he  thought  himself  a 
baritone. 

Recently  he  was  rehearsing  , 
Mae  Marsh  in  a  coming  picture  called 
"The  Little  Apache."  afterwards  re-chris- 
tened "A  Child  of  the  Paris  Streets."  It 
was  something  of  "The  Two  Orphans" 
idea.  Mae  was  a  long-lost  cheeild-in  a 
Paris  thieves'  den  :  her  real  father  comes 
in.  not  knowing  his  daughter,  nor  she  him. 

(Griffith  wanted  this  done  so  and  so.  but 
the  actors  did  it  such  and  such.  Over  and 
over  he  put  them  through  the  scene. 
Finally  he  stood  up  and  looked  them  all 
over  reproachfully,  and  then  busted  into 
song,  doing  the  Pagliacci  prologue. 

Everyone  looked  very  sad;  Griffith 
aria-ed  all  over  the  shop,  immensely  pleased 
with  himself,  apparently,  and  everyone  else 
becoming  more  and  more  sombre. 

Naturally  I  thought  it  was  because  of 
the  singing. 

But  one  of  the  actors  whispered  to  an- 
other  beside   me,    "Gee!      The    governor's 


Walker  Whiteside,  who  once 

refused  to  raise  Griffith's  pay 

from  $15  a  week  to  $18. 


real   mad;   lie's  singing   twice  as   loi 
usual." 

So  it  wasn't  the  singing  tliat  caused  the 
sorrow  ;  n  was  the  realization  by  tin-  com 
pany  that  it  had  i alien  dow n. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  bel  canto  teased 
Cantering,     and     the     great     director     began 

telling  Mae  Marsh  how  to  have  her  dresses 

made,  and  then  rehearsal  was  called  oh. 

Mr.  Woods  tells  me  that  only  twice  in 
his  eight  years  of  association  with  him  has 
he  known  Griffith  to  show  anger. 

"Those    two    occasions    were    the   onlj 

ones,"  said  Woods,  "and  1  hope  they  will 
be  the  last.  When  he  does  give  way  to 
anger,  it  becomes  epical." 

He  did  have  a  quarrel  with 
Walker  Whiteside  while  he  was 
a  member  of  that  star's  com 
pany,  at  a  time  when  the  stai 
was  not  shining  through  the  fo- 
ol" gloom.  It  was  not  a  serious 
quarrel,  except  as  it  affected 
Griffith's  meal  ticket  and  laun 
dry  bills. 

Whiteside  was  paying  him 
$15  a  week  and  Griffith  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  ra 
to  $18;  Whiteside  couldn't  see 
that  figure,  and  Griffith  finally 
cooled  down  and  continued  to 
draw  the  fifteen  per — for  a 
time. 

Recently  in  Los  Angeles  the 
two  met  at  dinner  at  the  Alex- 
andria hotel,  a  luxurious  and 
costly  place.  They  renewed  the  contro- 
versy, and  finally  Whiteside  agreed  that 
Griffith  was  reall-y  worth  $18  a  week.  The 
same  report  has  it  that  Griffith  then  paid 
the  check  for  the  dinner,  amounting  to 
Whiteside's  admission  of  a  fair  week's 
salary. 

"Just  Gold"  was  Griffith's  second  pic- 
ture. In  making  "Dolly"  he  had  followed 
the  scenario  to  the  letter  ;  that  was  the  first 
and  last  time  he  paid  any  attention  to  the 
author. 

From  that  day  to  this,  he  has  never  even 
had  a  scenario  in  his  pocket  when  he  made 
a  picture  :  he  has  never  made  a  note. 

"In  making  'Just  Gold'  I  began  to  seek 
after  atmosphere  and  effects."  he  said,  "and 
the  clue  to  causes.  If  I  have  had  a  measure 
of  success,  possibly  that  effort  was  respon- 
sible largely,  for  it  started  me  in  the  right 
direction. 
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"It  was  in  making  a  picture  with  Mary 
Pickford  that  I  believe  she  first  met  Owen 
Moore.  It  seems  to  me  the  title  of  the  pic- 
ture was  'The  Red  Man,'  or  something 
like  it. 

"At  any  rate  it  was  in  this  we  perfected 
the  fade-in  and  fade-out  effect,  after  a  lot 
of  experimenting. 

"This  received  most  severe  criticism, 
which  continued  as  late  as  my  'Judith'  pic- 
ture. That  was  made,  I  think,  about  three 
years  ago,  and  now  that  method  is  being 
used  probably  to  excess. 

"Mary  Pickford's  romance  was  reflected 
in  her  acting,  which  made  the  picture  :  it 
became  in  heavy  demand  and  thereby 
proved  my  contention  on  the  new  effects. 

"  'Ingomar'  with  Florence  Lawrence  fol- 
lowed soon,  and  that  went  far  toward  sus- 
taining all  of  my  ideas  which  had  been 
used  in  its  making.  As  I  recall  it  Miss 
Lawrence  also  had  a  romance  created  from 
that  picture  and  married  Harry  Sutter,  who 
became  quite  as  distinguished  as  a  director 
as  was  she  as  an  actress. 

"I  could  tell  countless  love  affairs  that 
developed  into  matrimony  in  those  early 
days,  but  everyone  had  to  work  so  hard,  and 
so  long,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  time  was  found  for  sentimental  inci- 
dents. 

"Those  were  the  days  of  the  half -reels ; 
we  made  two  pictures  a  week.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  struggle  to  get  them  out,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  when  everyone  was  calling 
me  crazy,  and  not  only  calling,  but  believ- 
ing I  was  crazy.     Or  worse,  a  simple  fool. 

"Why,  often  we  have  got  a  picture  com- 
pleted in  two  days.  Now  we  take  that  much 
time  or  more  just  to  decide  on  the  costumes 
we  will  use. 

"Of  course  it  hurts  my  sense  of  modesty 
to  admit  the  fact,  but  it  is  true  that  in  a 
few  months  Biograph  pictures  were  consid- 
ered far  away  the  best. 

"Newspapers  began  to  notice  them  vol- 
untarily, as  a  matter  of  general  interest ; 
the  Biograph  was  quickly  taken  in  by  the 
General  Film  Company,  which  meant  the 
largest  organization  and  most  profitable 
before  or  since. 

"In  1911  the  Motion  Picture  Patents 
Company,  an  adjunct  of  the  General  Film 
Company,  earned  1,700  per  cent  on  its  cap- 
ital stock,  according  to  certified  reports. 

"A  few  two-reel  pictures  began  to  be 
seen  ;  under  that  regime  we  would  make  one 


reel  one  week  and  the  other  the  next  week. 
This  was  possibly  the  beginning  of  the 
serial  idea  of  picture-. 

"My  largest  picture  with  the  Biograph 
was  'Judith,'  a  four-reel  picture  which  I 
thought  immense  at  t!  i  time.  I  made  that 
with  Blanche  Sweet.  She  with  Man 
Pickford,  in  fact  all  the  picture  actresses  of 
note,  then  came  to  the  screen  from  the 
stage. 

"One  of  my  early  pictures  I  did  like  was 
'When  Pippa  Passes.'  We  put  that  on  in 
three  days ;  considerably  less  time,  I  fancy, 
than  Browning  used  in  writing  the  poem. 
We  had  to  do  everything  at  once. 

"Then  came  'Enoch  Arden.'  'The  Blot 
on  the  'Scutcheon.'  'Taming  of  the  Shrew.' 
'Lines  of  White  on  a  Sullen  Sea,'  and 
others;  these  were  all  one-reels,  and  all 
were  made  before  'Judith.'  ' 

Probably  those  titles  mark  the  difference 
between  Griffith  and  other  producers. 

Usually,  then,  scenario  writers  were  em- 
ployed by  producers  to  evolve  their  own 
ideas  in  some  form  of  sweet  sentimentalism. 
with  the  blowsy,  inevitable  "Happv  End- 
ing ;"  few  of  the  stories  if  written  in  storv 
form  would  be  bought  for  publication  by 
the  cheapest  magazines  ;  the  result  in  the 
effect  on  the  public  is  evident. 

That  Browning,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Ten- 
nyson, could  write  a  better  story  for  the 
screen  than  John  Smith,  street  car  con- 
ductor, or  Tom  Brown,  cub  reporter,  and 
that  the  public  does  prefer  real  art  to  bunk. 
is  a  lesson  that  was  long  difficult  for  the 
get-rich-quicker  producers  to  learn. 

Some  quite  noted  ones  haven't  learned  it 
yet. 

Griffith  learned  it  before  he  began  ;  those 
pictures  were  the  first  to  invite  Art  to  the 
screen  ;  it  was  then  called  "attacking  Art  :" 
possibly  that  was  in  a  measure  true  ;  at  any 
rate  Griffith  shot  his  arrow  at  a  star,  and  it 
hit  the  shining  target. 

"Judith"  was  his  last  effort  with  the 
Biograph.  and  he  quit  that  concern  in  1913 
to  go  with  Majestic-Reliance. 

Of  all  the  financing  he  went  through.  I 
know  nothing;  the  story  is  best  told  by  his 
pictures — the  ones  he  made  himself,  un- 
trammelled by  any  control. 

How  about  Paul  Armstrong?  may  be 
asked  ;  did  Griffith  keep  seeking  among  the 
illuminati  for  his  material? 

If  lie  did  not  keep  gathering  from  the 
(Continued  to  page  146) 
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By  Jerome  Shorey 

Produced  bj  the  I  askj  I  eature  Play  Company 


Arriving  at  the 
farm,  Kitty  dtS- 
■ ,  (;  kindred 
spirit,  little  Bobby, 
to  whom  also  the 
Judge  is  a  wonder- 
jut  hero. 


BURIED  in  thought,  neithei 
hearing  the  rattle  of  the  L 
trains  nor  seeing  the  queer 
sights  ami  sounds  of  the  tangled 
streets,  Judge  Evans  lefl  the  dingy 
building  where  he  presided  over  the 
Women's  Night  Court  and  strolled 
aimlessly  toward  the  river.  The 
futility  oi  his  work  began  to  impress  and  oppress  him. 

Voung  ami  ambitious,  he  had  deliberately  turned  Ins  back 

upon  many  opportunities  that  promised  fame  and  gain, 

because  he  believed  that  in  this  sordid  work  there  were 

great  opportunities  for  helping  unfortunates.     Had  he 

been  able  to  help  them?    What  could  he  do  to  help? 

There  was  the  law  to  be  administered — he  could  nol 

ignore    that    entirely — and    to    be    too 

lenient    would    only    place    a    premium 

upon  vice.     To  know  intimately  the  con 

ditions  with  which  he  was  dealing  he  had 

none    so    far    as    to   come    down    to    this 
dingy  quarter  to  live,  and  he  began  to 

feel  that  his  sacrifices  were  in  vain.     The 
difficulty    was.    he    mused,    that   the   law- 
had  singled  out  just  one  of  the  parties 
to  what  it  designated  a  crime  against 
society,  and  said  the  other  might  go 
free.      It  was  the  law  that  was  to 
blame,     and     almost     nothing 
could  be  done  so  long  as  the 
man — 

There    was    a    muffled 
scream.        The     judge 
looked  about  and  found 
limself  in  a  narrow  and 
very  dark  street,   almost 
deserted.      Opposite,    he 
finally  discerned  in  a  nar- 
row  entrance   the   figures 
of  two  persons,  apparently 
in   a   struggle.      That    was 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
in     this     quarter,     and     to 
interfere    without    invita- 
tion   in    common    street 
brawls  was  not  merely 
unwise   but   dangerous. 
However,      the      judge 
stopped,    to    wait    for   develop- 
ments. 

"Let  me  go! — let  me  go!" 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  girl,  and 

there  was  no  curse  in  it.     Judge 

Evans  ran  across  the  street.     He 

found  a  slender  girl  fighting  des- 
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perately  against  the  attempts  of  a  man  to 
drag  her  through  a  doorway.  Quickly 
overpowering    the    man.    he    demanded    an 

explanation. 

"What  business  is  it  of  yours?"  the  man 
snarled. 

"I  am  Judge  Evans  of  the  Women's 
Night  Court.  I  believe  you  are  one  of  the 
men  who  begin  much  of  the  trouble  that 
comes  to  me." 

The  man  tried  to  wriggle  away, 
can't     you     see — she's     nothin'     but 

"Stop  that!"  the  judge  com- 
manded. "You  will  have  to  tell 
your  story  in  court." 

By  this  time  a  crowd  had  sprung 
up  from  nowhere,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  a  policeman  arrived.  The 
judge  delivered  his  prisoner,  guar- 
anteed personally  the  appearance  of 
the  girl  to  prosecute,  and  turning 
to  the  shrinking  figure  in  the  door- 
way led  her  through  the  crowd. 
Curious  ones  trailed  them  a  few 
minutes,  but  soon  they  were  for- 
gotten, and  the  night  life  of  the 
twisted  streets  was  resumed  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

The  judge  looked  down  at  the 
wistful  figure  beside  him  and 
clenched  his  fists.  She  was  still  so 
trembling  with  fear  that  she  could 
hardly  tell  him  her  address.  This 
was  the  key  to  the  degradation  he 
saw  everywhere — the  organized  vice 
ring  lying  in  wait  for  unprotected 
victims.  He  knew  of  the  existence 
of  this  ring.  It  was  common 
knowledge.  But  to  get  specifically 
upon  its  trail  was  a  different  mat- 
ter. Perhaps  he  now  had  found 
one  end  of  the  chain  that  might 
lead  to  the  hidden  power.  He 
would  pursue  the  matter  relent- 
lessly, and  if  he  could  find  the  evi- 
dence he  was  hunting,  he  would 
feel  that  his  sacrifices,  after  all,  had 
not  been  fruitless. 

Meanwhile  he  interested  himself 
in  the  girl.  There  was  a  quaint 
daintiness  about  her,  a  pitiful  little  display 
of  love  of  finery,  not  for  ostentation,  it 
ssemed  to  the  judge,  but  because  she  had 
natural  instincts  that  drew  her  toward  the 
beautiful,  so  far  as  her  small  means  and 
little  opportunity  would  permit.  Hers  was 
not  the  sharp,  pert  face  of  the  quarter,  but 


one  in  which  modesty  was  mingled  with  a 
searching  quality.  She  always  seemed  to  be 
asking  whether  the  person  at  whom  she 
looked  was  to  be  considered  a  friend.  She 
was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  answer 
to  her  question  in  the  case  of  the  judge,  for 
it  was  not  long  before  she  was  entirely  at 
her  ease,  and  was  clinging  close  to  his 
arm  while  she  replied  to  his  questions. 

Her  name  was  Kitty  Morgan,  she  had 
no  relatives  and  few  friends,  she  worked  in 
a  factory  and  made  enough  money  to  sup- 


port herself  in  decency,  if  not  an  excess  of 
comfort.  Further  than  that  there  was 
nothing  to  toll.  The  honesty  of  the  girl, 
her  essential  cleanness  of  mind,  were  man- 
ifest to  the  dullest  observer.  Yet  there 
was  a  distinct  trace  of  that  primal,  fighting 
instinct  which  is  inevitable  with  snrls  who 
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have  been  Kit  to  struggle  alone  in  a 
stratum  oi  society  where  weakness  for  the 
briefest  moment  means  submersion.  There 
were  sudden  Rashes  in  Kittv  when  she 
Beemed  a  little  like  an  untamed  tigress.  You 
knew  instinctively  that  she  would  not  only 
defend  her  own.  but  that  she  would  not 
readily  relinquish  her  pursuit  of  a  dear 
tics  in-. 

As  Judge  Evans  studied  this  fascinating 
little  creature,  he  could  nol  but  contrast  her 
with  Doris  Mordant     the  stately,  self  con- 


for  all  the  aid  Mordant  had  given  him,  pro 
fessionalh  and  politically.     For  while  Moi 
dant  was  a  politic  ian  he  was  of  die  supi 
sort     a  man  whose  influence  was  founded 
solely   in   his  high   integrity  ;   so  everyone 
said.     But  as  he  mused  over  these  things, 
Judge  Evans  could  not  help  wishing  either 

that    Doris  had  a   little  of    Kitty's  spirit,  or 
that    Kitty   had  some  of    Doris'  culture  and 

refinement.    Suddenly  he  asked  himself  win 

he  should  want  Kittv  to  be  other  than  she 
was.    and    smiled    grimly   at    himself    for    a 
sentimental    fool. 


Burke,  realizing  the  importan 
icting  Kitty,  takes  pa 
/"formal  inquiry. 


w 


tained,  brilliant,  radiantly  beau- 
tiful Doris,  whom  he  would  marry  as  soon 
as — well — as  soon  as  things  took  definite 
shape  in  his  life.  He  certainly  could  not 
ask  the  daughter  of  the  highly  respectable 
James  Mordant  to  come  and  live  down  here 
in  the  slums.     That  would  be  poor  payment 


1  III  IX  fif- 
teen minutes 
of  the  time  the 
judge  had  rescu  id 
Kittv.  James  Mor- 
dant's telephone 
bell  rang. 

"This  is  Burke," 
a  voice  said,  speak- 
ing with  rapid  in- 
tensity. "Y  o  u  r 
sanctified  judge  is 
raising  h —  down 
here.  He's  just 
nabbed  Kelly- — 
our  best  man — and 
likely  will  try  to 
send  him  over  the 
road.  If  he  does, 
Kelly  will  squeal 
unless  we  get  him 
out  of  the  fix. 
You've  got  to  fix 
your  judge." 

"  W  hat  w  a  s 
Kelly  doing?" 
Mordant  asked. 

"He  was  on 
business  —  under- 
stand?" 

"H'm.  Well. 
you  know  I've  got 
to  keep  my  hands 
oil  Evans.  I  had 
h  i  m  sent  down 
there  because  T 
thought  he  was  one  of 
those  aristocratic,  college  fellows,  who 
wouldn't  want  to  soil  their  brains  by  know- 
ing any  more  than  they  had  to.  But  I  can 
only  use  moral  suasion.  The  best  thing  is 
to  frame  up  a  case  on  the  girl  so  that  she 
won't  have  any  standing  in  court." 
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"All  right.  But  call  off  your  judge  as 
soon  as  you  can,  or  the  boys  will  all  be  get- 
ting leary." 

No  time  was  wasted  in  "framing"  Kitty. 
At  the  session  of  the  Night  Court  the  next 
evening,  Judge  Evans  was  dismayed  at 
hearing  the  name  of  Kitty  Horgan  called, 
as  the  routine  of  dismal  cases  proceeded. 
The  girl  was  led  in,  dazed,  bewildered. 
With  a  cry  of  relief  she  saw  that  the  judge 
was  her  friend  of  the  preceding  night. 

"Judge,"  she  cried,  "what  does  it  mean? 
What  is  it  all  about?" 

"Wait,"  he  said,  kindly.  "We'll  soon 
find  out." 

The  evidence  was  brief  and  positive. 
Two  slimy,  ratlike  stool  pigeons  came  to  the 
stand  and  swore  away  the  girl's  reputation. 
They  were  regular  members  of  the  "purity 
squad."  but  the  judge  was  not  satisfied. 
He  called  Kitty  to  him,  and  asked  for  her 
version  of  the  story. 

."There's  nothing  to  tell,"  she  said. 
"These  two  men  came  to  my  room  and  told 
me  1  had  to  go  to  court  with  them.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Judge." 


Burke,  realizing  the  importance  of  a  con- 
viction, took  part  in  the  informal  inquiry. 
He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
detectives  would  have  no  object  in  making 
up  the  entire  story  :  there  must  be  some 
truth  in  it ;  the  girl  must  be  concealing 
something. 

"What's  vour  interest  in  the  case?"  the 
judge  demanded. 

"Simply  that  this  is  my  precinct,  and  I 
want  to  see  things  run  straight." 

The  judge  pondered.  He  did  not  con- 
nect the  incident  of  the  preceding  night 
with  Kitty's  arrest,  and  he  could  not  doubt 
her  truthfulness.  He  knew  Burke  for  a 
ward  politician,  but  of  at  least  a  superfici- 
ally  good  reputation.  Yet  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  here,  he  felt. 

"Miss  Horgan,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  am 
satisfied  there  has  been  at  least  a  mistake. 
I  believe  you.  But  I  am.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, powerless.  What  I  propose  to  do  is 
this:  I  have  a  little  farm  up  the  river,  and 
•I  am  going  to  send  half  a  dozen  young 
women  up  there — we  call  it  probation,  but 
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in  your  case   1   want  you  to  think  of  it    just 

as  a  holiday  in  the  country.  1  intend  to 
gel  at  the  bottom  of  certain  things  that  are 
going  on  around  hero,  and  meanwhile  you 
are  to  consider  yourself  my  guest  for  a  few 
weeks." 

It  was  an  idea  the  judge  had  cherished 
for  some  time,  to  tost  the  purifying  infhr- 
ence  o(  life  in  the  country  for  women  of  the 
streets.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  sending 
Kitty  in  company  with  girls  of  frankly 
bad  reputation,  but  it  was  the  easiest  way 
to  extricate  her  from  the  difficulty.  Burke 
sneered  and  reported  to  Mordant.  Mor- 
dant fumed  and  enlisted  the  co  operation  of 
his  daughter.  Doris  elevated  her  eyebrows, 
and  sent  for  her  fiance. 

"Do  you  realize  what  it  moans — prac- 
tically taking  these  horrible  women  into 
your  home?"  she  asked. 

"It  means  that  I  am  trying  to  help  them 
to  a  now  start." 

"But  it  is  too  sensational.  People  say 
you  are  simply  looking  for  notoriety. 
Father    fools    very    badly    disappointed    in 

you,     and 


I — "  she  hesitated  and  lowered  her  eyes, 

"Surel)     you    undersl  ind.      Surelj 
sympathize  with  the  unfortunates  of  your 

own  sex." 

"Unfortunates?  You  reallj  arc  too 
quixotic,  Gordon.     1  thmk  women  are  loss 

sympathetic  in  those  mat  tors  because  they 
understand  only  too  well." 

"But   Doris—" 

"Wo  won't  discuss  such  things,  please," 
and  the  Stately  Doris  rose.  "I  can  only 
say  that  if  you  insist  upon  getting  your 
name  mixed  up  in  this  sort  of  thing,  1  musl 
reconsider  my  promise  to  take  that  name  as 
mine." 

Evans  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  ulti- 
matum loft  him  cold. 

"Very  well,"  ho  replied.  "I  have  felt 
for  a  long  time  that  our  views  on  impor- 
tant subjects  wore  diverging.  I  cannot 
sacrifice  mine  to  my  personal  feelings." 

"Nor  can  I  sacrifice  my  personal  feel- 
ings to  your  views.  But  you  must  know 
that  your  career  is  at  stake,  as  well,  (ior- 
don.  Do  not  be  impulsive.  Think  it  over 
carefully.    Give  up  this  Night  Court  work  ; 


Bobby  with  precocious  wisdom, 
so  ills  the  plot,  and  he  and  Kitty 
demand  an  explanation  from  Lou 
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you  are  too  emotional  for  it.  We  won't 
say  goodbye  just  yet,  will  we?" 

Truth  to  tell,  Doris  was  surprised  and 
a  little  humiliated  to  find  that  her  threat 
had  so  little  effect.  She  never  permitted 
her  emotions  to  sway  her  deeply,  but  she 
was  too  proud  to  let  Gordon  Evans  thus 
simply  choose  between  his  crazy  ideas  and 
herself.  She  wanted  to  delay  the  game 
until  she  would  be  at  a  tactical  advantage, 
and  haughtily  dismiss  him. 

When  Mordant  received  the  account  of 
the  interview  from  his  daughter  he  under- 
stood at  last  that  he  was  dealing  with  a 
determined  man,  and  that  unless  steps  were 
taken  to  disarm  Judge  Evans  permanently, 
he  might  chance  upon  the  trail  that  led  to 
the  central  power  of  the  vice  ring.  So  he 
sent  for  Burke,  and  together  they  worked 
out  the  scheme,  not  a  new  one  and  not 
always  effective,  but  too  frequently  em- 
ployed to  shatter  reputations.  Burke  was 
to  arrange  to  have,  among  the  girls  who 
were  to  be  sent  to  Evans'  farm,  several 
who  would  follow  instructions,  old  habitues 
of  the  tenderloin,  to  whom  the  word  of  the 
stool  pigeon  was  the  only  law  they  knew. 
They  were  to  await  their  opportunity,  and 
when  Evans  went  to  visit  his  farm,  as  he 
was  sure  to  do,  place  him  in  a  compromis- 
ing position  which  could  be  used  to  oust  him 
from  the  bench  and  discredit  him  in  the 
public  eye. 

JV/JEANWHILE  Kitty  had  come  to  look 
upon  the  judge  as  the  greatest  man  in 
her  little  world.  With  all  the  primitive 
force  of  her  simple  nature,  she  worshiped 
him.  Twice  he  had  saved  her — once  from 
danger  and  once  from  disgrace.  In  him  she 
saw  all  the  qualities  of  the  heroes  of  the 
romances  she  had  read.  She  looked  upon 
herself  as  a  Cinderella  and  upon  him  as  a 
fairy  prince,  and  to  her  unbridled  imagi- 
nation there  was  no  dream  of  the  future 
too  glowing  or  extravagant.  Arriving  at 
the  farm  she  found  a  kindred  spirit — a 
homeless  waif  who  likewise  was  a  bene- 
ficiary of  the  judge's  bounty.  His  only 
name  was  Bobby.  To  him  also  the  judge 
was  a  wonderful  hero,  and  with  this  in 
common  he  and  Kitty  soon  became  close 
friends. 

.  But  to  the  other  girls  who  were  sent  to 
the  country  this  was  only  a  different  kind 
of  jail.  The  love  of  nature  and  simple 
life  does  not  come  instantly  to  the  denizens 


of  the  night  life.  It  was  dull.  There  was 
nothing  to  do,  no  place  to  go.  Willingly 
would  they  have  traded  their  clean  beds 
and  wholesome  food  for  the  rank  fare  of 
the  cheap  hasheries  and  their  dirty,  noisv 
tenement  rooms. 

The  leader  in  the  spirit  of  discontent 
was  known  to  her  friends  and  the  police 
simply  as  Lou,  and  it  was  to  Lou  that 
Burke's  agents  had  entrusted  the  task  of 
compromising  the  judge.  Gordon  Evans, 
to-  her,  represented  nothing  but  the  enemy 
in  the  eternal  strife  between  the  underworld 
and  the  law.  To  disgrace  a  judge  was  to 
win  a  skirmish  in  the  age-long  battle.  That 
another  judge  would  take  his  place  meant 
nothing  to  her.  and  she  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  other  girls  to  see 
things  her  way.  But  little  Bobby  scented 
out  the  plot,  with  his  precocious  wisdom, 
and  reported  to  his  friend.  Kittv. 

"Dere's  sumpin'  rotten  goin'  on,"  he  told 
her.  "I  dunno  jus'  what  it  is,  but  dey're 
plantin'  sumpin'  on  de  judge." 

Together  they  went  to  Lou  for  an 
explanation. 

"Look  here.  Kid,"  Lou  said  to  Kitty. 
"You're  kinda  stuck  on  this  judge,  ain't 
you?" 

"Never  mind  about  that."  Kitty  replied. 
"He's  been  square  with  me.  and  I  aint 
goin'  to  see  anything  framed  up  on  him." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  that  he's  en- 
gaged to  a  swell  dame  up  on  the  Avenoo — 
Doris  Mordant?" 

"How  do  you  know  that?" 

"Never  mind.  I  know  it.  If  we  put 
over  this  thing  on  him.  the  dame  will  give 
him  the  icy.  and  then  maybe  little  Kitty 
will  have  a  show.     Get  me?" 

Love  and  loyalty  strove  for  mastery  in 
Kitty's  heart,  and  the  fierce,  primal  pas- 
sion conquered.  It  was  like  one  of  the 
old  romances.  The  hero  would  come  out 
victorious,  and  then — who  could  tell  what 
might  happen?  So  she  sought  seclusion 
in  a  corner  of  the  big  house,  and 
dreamed. 

TJNSUSPECTINGLY    the   judge   came    ' 

out  to  visit  his  rescue  farm  and  note 
the  progress  of  the  girls  toward  rehabili- 
tation. The  trap  was  simple  and  easily 
sprung — the  ancient  trick  of  the  concealed 
camera  and  flashlight,  touched  off  as  Lou, 
^meeting  him  in  the  hallway,  threw  her  arms 
around  his  neck.     Before  he  could  recover 
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from  his  surprise  the  girl  with  the  camera 
had  disappeared  through  the  back  door  and 
handed  the  apparatus  with  the  incriminat- 
ing negative  to  Burke's  waiting  emissary, 
who  rushed  it  to  the  city,  a  toothsome  bit 
for  the  sensational  newspapers.  The  judge 
knew  he  had  been  tricked,  and  hurried  back 
to  the  city;  but  still  he  was  helpless,  ^^ 
for  to  take  steps  ^B 


in  him,  even  though  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  defend  himself. 

As  for  Kitty,  he  had  entirely  forgotten 
her  in  his  own  troubles.  She  hardh  stool 
out  from  the  other  girls  whom  he  had  seni 
to  the  counti  j  His  enemy  had  strui  k 
secretly,  and  he  could  nol  guess  whom  he 
should       suspei  t. 


to  forestall  the  at 
tack,  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  con- 
on    of    guilt. 

Tortured  w  i  t  h 
apprehension,  he 
could  do  nothing 

hut  wait.  And 
with  the  n  e  x  t 
morning  the  reve- 
lation came. 

1 1  is  h  i  d  d  e  n 
enemy  had  " 
him.  The  picture 
of  Lou  in  his  arms 
was  reproduced  in 
three  newspapers, 
with  varying  com- 
ment. 

There  were  de- 
mands for  a  grand 
jury  investigation. 
for  the  immediate 
retirement  of  the 
judge,  and  similar 
attacks.  Before 
noon  the  intima- 
tion was  brought 
to  him  that  if  he 
would  resign  the 
matter  would  be 
dropped.  Sick  at 
heart,  overcome 
with  a  sense  of  his 
failure,  there  was 
no  fight  left  in 
him.  He  wrote 
h  i  s  resignation, 
and  buried  him- 
self in  his  quarters 
in  the  slums.  For 
days    he    saw    no 

one  but  the  kindly  old  wife  of  the  janitor, 
who  brought  him  his  meals  and  stood  be- 
side him,  insisting  that  he  eat  something. 
His  disgrace  was  common  talk  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  the  faithfulness  of  the  woman 
alone  interested  him  in  life.     She  believed 


year  later,  a  magnifictnt,  radiant 
Kilty,  hail  mmm  into  bring. 


Nol    thai    he   i  on 

sciously     believed 

Kitty  had  been  a 
party  to  die  plot, 
but  all  the  good 
that  he  had  trie  1 
to  do  had  turned 
out  so  badly  that 
he  did  not  sep- 
arate any  specific 
cases  in  his  mind. 
I  le  was  soul -sick. 
dazed,  spiritually 
benumbed. 

But  Kitty  had 
not  forgotten  her 
hero.  She  was  a 
little  surprised 
that  her  Galahad 
had  not  come  un- 
scathed through 
the  ordeal.  When 
the  word  came 
from  the  judge's 
successor  that  the 
girls  at  the  farm 
were  free  to  go 
w  h e  r  e  they 
pleased  —  their 
probation  ended 
as  the  ring  swiftly 
rewarded  its  al- 
lies— she  brought 
little  Bobby  back 
to  the  city  and  set 
out  with  determin- 
ation to  enlist  aid 
for  the  wronged 
man.  Xow  her 
tempestuous  love 
for  her  friend  was 
secondary  to  a  de- 
sire to  help  him. 
She  remembered  what  Lou  had  said  about 
his  engagement  to  Doris  Mordant,  and 
bravely  went  to  tell  her  rival  what  she 
knew.  Doris  was  about  to  send  her  away, 
but  Mordant  learned  of  the  call  and  had 
(Continued  on  page  154) 
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MARY  PICKFORD  is  to  remain  with 
Famous  Players,  or  rather,  with  the  new 
Lasky-Famous  combination.  This  is  quite  the 
most  important  bit  of  news  that  has  been 
created  recently,  as  Miss  Pickford  has  for 
some  time  been  undecided  as  to  her  future 
course.  Her  indecision,  incidentally,  cost  her 
something  like  $50,000  as  she  was  idle  during 
the  period  she  was  engaged  in  rejecting  offers 
from  various  film  companies  and  since  the 
completion  of  her  last 
Famous  Players  film, 
"Hulda  from  Hol- 
land." Of  almost 
equal  importance  is 
the  fact  that  John 
Emerson,  one  of  the 
chief  directors  of  Fine 
Arts,  is  to  direct  Aliss 
Pickford's  next  pic- 
ture, a  spectacular 
seven-reeler  by  Hector 
Turnbull,  laid  in 
India.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Emer- 
son, who  has  been 
directing  Norma  Tal- 
madge,  has  been  en- 
gaged but  for  the 
single  picture.  Miss 
Pickford,  it  is  said 
upon  excellent  author- 
ity, spurned  an  offer 
of  $10,000  a  week  be- 
cause she  feared  for 
the  quality  of  the 
photoplays  in  which 
she  would  be  starred. 

FAMOUS  PLAY- 
ERS also  signed 
Marguerite  Cour- 
tot  during  the  past 
month  and  will  star 
her.  Miss  Courtot 
was  last  with  Gau- 
mont.  There  seems 
to  be  an  extraordi- 
nary  demand    for   pre 


Here's  a  new  om  of  Gertrude 

ing  for  Mutual.     The  animal 

Pickle-hounds  are  alway 

mier  young  women. 


A  CAMP-CHANGING  screen-queen  is  as 
much  a  mystery  as  boarding-house  hash. 
For  an  A  No.  1  instance,  the  celebrated 
Ma'amselle  Normand  :  recently  she  went  over 
to  luce,  one  of  Triangle's  two  serious  corners. 
Ince  has  flashed  out  funny  as  Falstaff,  you 
know,  in  two  or  three  five-chapter  pieces,  so 
when  Mabel  the  Marvelous  had  fully  demon- 
strated   her   superior   comic   resource,   nothing 
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seemed  more  fitting  than  she  should  march 
under  the  Ince  banner,  in  a  grand  division  all 
her  own.  And  they  fixed  it.  And  now  it  has 
come  unfixed.  Miss  Normand  returned  from 
the  East,  puttered  around  a  bit  doing  a  lot  of 
important  nothing,  and  now  it  seems  that  her 
own  company  and  her  superior  vehicles  will 
arrive  as  programmed — under  the  command 
of  her  original  leader,  Mack  Sennett.  Her 
studio  will,  however,  remain  separate  and 
apart  from  the  work- 
shop of  the  Key- 
stoners ;  at  least  a 
mile  away. 

WHICH  probably 
accounts  for  the 
transfer,  the  inaction 
and  the  departure  of 
James  Young.  With 
the  announcement  that 
Mr.  Ince  would  man- 
age Miss  Normand 
came  also  the  tidings 
that  Mr.  Young  would 
direct  her.  And  to 
that  end  he  trans- 
ferred himself  from 
Laskyville,  where  he 
had  been  conducting 
the  Misses  Sweet  and 
Murray  in  a  series  of 
celluloid  concoctions. 
Days  grew  into  weeks, 
and  weeks  into  vaca- 
tions. Miss  Normand 
fretted.  Mr.  Young, 
ditto.  Mr.  Young  has 
.  returned  to  Laskv. 
Miss  Normand's  di- 
rector will  probablv 
be  T.  Farrell  Mc- 
Donald, formerly  of 
the  Biograph.  and 
more  recently  of  The 
Woman's  Film  Com- 
pany of  Los  Angeles, 
which  died  of  financial  appendicitis  before  a 
single   picture   could   be   completed. 

HERE  is  an  item  for  men  only.  How  many 
times  has  Seena  Owen,  the  lovely  Dane 
of  Fine  Arts,  given  you  palpitation  of  the 
heart?  Don't  let  it  happen  again.  She's  mar- 
ried. The  fellow  who  acquired  palpitation  for 
life  is  George  Walsh,  one  oi  William  Fox's 
handsome  huskies  in  the  Pacific  studios.  He 
is  a  former  Griffith  disciple  himself.     Mr.  and 


McCoy  who  is  now  Gaumont- 
in  her  arms  is  a  picklchound. 
•s  known  by  the  sour  look. 


IMavs  and  Pla\  era 


Mrs.  Walsh  announce  thai  they 
married  several  months  ago,  but 
in  the  possession  oi  .1  secret. 


were  reaiij 
just  thrilled 


bruised  and  hall 
cated  from  their 


Irowncd  before 

•\  «.  I  till  llt'll     (  .11 


bring  extri- 


THE 
A. 


[E  new  Ziegfeld  Follies,  al  the  New 
Amsterdam  theatre,  New  York,  contains 
mimic  ripro-int.iii.Mi-,  oi  a  number  oi  cele- 
brated persons  from  the  classics,  including 
[uliet,  Juliet's  Nurse,  Theda  Bara,  Romeo, 
Mary  Pickford  and  Othello. 


i—i  .11 


ORRIN 
sunlit 


fOHNSON    has    returned 


stages 


l.ubiu     will     next 


to    the 
present 


Johnson's  lasl 
m  Triangle  plaj  - 


screen  appearances  were 


»l  \  MAY,  whose  -innmit  ol  [nee  acting 
s  to  have  been  reached  when  she 
played  the  Queen  in  "(  ivilization,"  has  jus) 
been  awarded  damages  "i  $2,163  '"'  breach 
oi  contract,  rhe  Ince  directors  claimed  that 
she  forfeited  her  contract  by  not  appeal 
for  work.  She  claimed  thai  the  weather  pro 
hibited  her  reaching  the  studio. 

THIS   piece  of   hymeneal   news   had   to  be 
gotten   by   deduction,   sleuthing,   guessing 


IN  FOR  M  ATIOX 
1  comes,  and  from  no 
salaried  evangelist, 
that  Pearl  White  has  a 
pel  pig.  The  Armour 
family,  the  Swift  fam- 
ily, the  Cudahy  fam 
Uy— all  these  once 
specialized  on  pigs, 
.uhI  now  look  at  them. 
Miss  White  is  begin 
ning  right,  if  she  does 
limit  her  atten- 
tions to  a  single  pork- 
er. She  is  at  present 
using  her  swine  solo 
in  lieu  oi  a  claxon  for 
her  Stut/  car.  Who 
was  it  -aid  that  the 
Chicago  packers  util- 
ized all  of  the  pig 
except  his  squeal? 
That's  where  Pauline 
Pearl  Elaine  begins. 

THE  week  of  June 
19   was   assuredly 

one  of  death  and  dis- 
aster in  moving  pic- 
ture California.  The 
death  of  Page  Peters 
has  already  been 
chronicled.  June  20 
\)nn  Rayhurn.  ptth- 
licity  manager  for  the 
American  studios  at 
Santa  Barbara,  was 
killed  by  a  collision  of 
his  automobile  with 
a  telephone  pole. 
Francis  MacDonald. 
h  u  s  b  an  d  of  M a  c 
Busch,  himself  a  Uni- 
versal actor,  was  in- 
jured seriously  hut  not  fatally  in  the  collision 
of  a  motor  and  a  street  car.  Xell  Shipman, 
of  Vitagraph,  was  hurt  by  being  caught  be- 
tween a  boat  and  a  dock.  Hazel  Hanson,  of 
the  Continental  Film  Company,  was  among 
the  survivors  of  the  steamer  "Bear,"  wrecked 
off  the  California  coast.  Four  players  in  an 
automobile  fell  into  San  Pedro  harbor  through 
a  mechanical  miscalculation  during  the  taking 
of  a  "hazardous"  scene  in  which  the  hazard 
proved    quite    too    genuine.      They    were    cut, 


and    the    divining  rod 
Remember  Rena  Rog 

iT\     the     blonde     boil 

lion  of   Universal  and 

■in-  comedies?     If 

you  ve     s  e  e  n     M  r  s. 

S  m  a  1 1  e  v  '  s       tragic 

"Where  Are  My  Chil- 
dren" you'll  recall  her 
as  the  much-wronged 
ingenue.  Well  :  it  was 
announced  that  she 
bad  married,  that 
Anna  Little  had  acted 
as  bridesmaid,  and  that 
Miss  Rogers  "had 
married  Anna  Little's 
director."  As  Miss 
Little,  according  to 
her  press-agent,  is 
"now  appearing  in  a 
tensely  dramatic 
role,"  in  a  piece  writ- 
ten and  directed  by 
Frank  Borzage,  we 
come  finally  to  the 
conclusion    that    Rena 


Rogers    is 
Borzage. 


o 


TIS 
will 


Marie  Doro  has  a  tiny  moving  picture  camera  that  u  orks 
just  like  a  business  one.     The  nurse  ivho  is  being  demon- 
strated to  is  Blanche  Sweet. 


Mrs. 

SKINNER 
not  com- 
mence work  upon  the 
picturization  of  "Kis- 
met" until  autumn, 
according  to  a  late 
report.  "Kismet"  was 
to  have  been  the  chief 
summer  magnificence 
of  The  California 
Motion  Picture  Cor- 
poration, and  in  the 
sunlight  of  San  Rafael 
the  actor  was  to  have 
perpetuated  the  fine 
irony  of  Hajj.  tin- 
scenario  had  been  care- 
play   upon    the 


beggar.     A  nine-reel 

fully  made    from    Knoblauch's 

deft  typewriter  of  Captain  Leslie  T.  Peacocke 


EVER 
Probably 


see 


"The  Mysteries  of   New  York?" 

you  did,  but  not  under  that 
name.  This  is  the  Continental  cognomen  of 
Pearl  White's  gentle  little  domestic  drama, 
"The  Exploits  of  Elaine."  The  serial  has  been 
a  success  in  France  and  Portugal  as  well  as 
in    England. 
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'ONDER  what  is  the  status  of  those 
Universal  eastern  stars  who  didn't  like 
the  order  for  West  Coast  mobilization,  and 
who  arc  said  to  have  refused  to  migrate  to 
Universal  City ?  Among  these  was  Mary 
Fuller,  whose  contract  expired  July  I.  Violet 
Mersereau  had  a  "New  York  clause"  in  her 
contract,  and  so  did  William  Garwood.  Edna 
Hunter,  who  played  opposite  King  Baggot, 
also  remained  East,  joining  Vitagraph  to  sup- 
port Comedian  Barney  Bernard.  Miss  Fuller's 
contract  appears  to  have  been  renewed,  what- 
ever her  residential  determination,  judging 
from  the  present  cordial  relations  between  her 
and  her  employers. 


BIOGRAPH  is  back  in  the  producing  busi- 
ness with  some  short  comedies  in  which 
Bert  Williams,  the  ebony  star  of  the  Follies, 
is    featured. 

HAVING  incorporated  herself,  Clara  Kim- 
ball Young  has  insured  her  life  for  some- 
thing like  a  half-million  dollars,  according  to 
the  Selznick  caligraphist.  The  fact  is  also 
heralded  that  in  the  event  of  illness,  the  star 
will  collect  a  thousand  dollars  per  week. 


o 


ANANIAS  note: 
Little  M  a  ry 
Miles  Minter  is  desig- 
nated by  the  news  dis- 
penser of  Mutual  as 
the  "sixteen-year-old 
bundle  of  beauty  and 
sunshine."  Yet  we 
we're  solemnly  as- 
sured some  months 
ago  that  Mary-o'-the- 
Ems  was  just  fifteen 
on  April  first  last — 
.that  is,  on  April  i, 
1916. 

CLOSELY  follow- 
ing his  announce- 
ment as  a  presidential 
candidate,  comes  the 
word  that  Edwin 
August  has  separated 
himself  from  the 
World  payroll.  No 
reason  was  assigned, 
as  the  morgue  re- 
porter says,  but  ap- 
parently it  was  not 
that  the  candidate  de- 
sired to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  furthering 
his  candidacy. 

BIOGRAPH  is 
realizing  regular 
returns  by  resurrect- 
ing, renovating  and 
releasing  many  of  the 
early  one-  and  two- 
reelers  in  which  Mary 
Pickf  ord,  Blanche 
Sweet  and  other  stars 
appeared  in  the  days 
when  their  names  were  unknown  to  fame 
and  their  salaries  easily  contained  in  two 
figures.  Most  of  the  releases  were  directed 
by  D.  W.  Griffith,  a  fact  which  Biograph  is 
not  backward  about  exploiting. 


The  warlike  implement  of  which  only  the  trigger  shows 
would  indicate  that  Hclene  Rosson  is  a  disciple  of  prepared- 
ness.   Also,  she  was  one  of  the  several  June  brides  of  the 
California  film  colony. 


black  corporal  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 
So  remembering,  you 
may  be  interested  in 
the  news  that  Walter 
Long  has  gone  to 
Lasky's  to  play  in  a 
Blanche  Sweet  pro- 
duction. Long  has 
been  a  character  bad 
man  for  Griffith  dur- 
ing many  years. 


AND  now  it  is 
Margaret  Anglin 
who  has  deserted  the 
stage  for  the  screen, 
which  she  is  to  invade 
in  a  company  of  her 
own.  Much  money 
has  been  expended  in 
preliminary  advertis- 
ing. 

EUGENE  O'BRIEN 
— t  h  e  handsome 
fellow  who  played  the 
district  attorney  in 
"Poor  Little  Pep- 
pina."  with  Mary 
Pickford — is  now  with 
Essanay  in  Chicago. 
His  first  appearance 
with  that  company  i^ 
to  be  in  a  picture  with 
Edna  Mayo.  Another 
recent  acquisition  by 
Essanay  is  Antoinette 
Walker,  who  is  play- 
ins:  opposite  Henry 
Walthall  in  "The  Sting 
of  Yictorv." 


RUMORS 
that 


M 


ARY  CHARLESON.  whose  service  in 
the  films  dates  from  the  time  they  re- 
ferred to  leads  as  "movie  queens,"  has  joined 
Selig  and  is  playing  in  "The  Prince  Chap." 
The  Chicago  studio  was  utilized  for  the  pic- 
ture, and  Marshall  Neilan  directed  it. 


persist 
John  D. 
Spreckels,  San  Diego 
millionaire,  is  the  new  controlling  owner  of 
Universal,  and  film  people  accept  it  as  a  fact. 
However,  Carl  Laemmle  is  still  president,  and 
Pat  Powers  remains  treasurer.  But  the  Hub 
of  the  Universal  is  now  in  the  West. 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN  is  "scared  to  death" 
of  an  auto.  Says  so  himself  and  admits 
that  lie  couldn't  be  hired  to  drive  one.  Early 
in  his  career  he  drove  one  into  a  building  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  chauffeur  do  it. 


Plaj  s  and  Players 
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ALAN    FORREST,   who  acquired  .1   large 
following   while  playing   leads   for    Uni 
versa!  and  Western  Lubin,  has  been  engaged 
liv  American  as  Marj    Miles  M  inter's  leading 
man. 

LOTTIE  PICKFORD  is  to  come  back  to 
the  blackbordered  curtain  in  a  sequel  to 
"The  Diamond  from  the  Sky,"  according  to 
studio  whispers.  Her  last  appearance  was  in 
that  widely  seen  serial. 

GR  \i  !■'  V  M  ENTINE  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  devoured  by  a  shark  while 
swimming  at  Del  Mar,  N.  J.,  last  month.  \i 
least  a  shark  was  seen  several  hundred  feet 
away  and  the  bathers,  including  the  Metro 
^i.iT.  hastened  shoreward.  \t  least,  they 
thought  it  was  a 
shark.  At  least,  the 
press  agent  said  so. 
At  least,  some  one  /'<"' 
been  bitten  by  a  shark 
elsewhere  on  the  Jer 
sey  coasl 

A  FOOL  T b e r  e 
Was,"  the  Mil- 
liard play  which  gave 
to  the  screen  lexicon 
the  maddeningly  reit- 
erated word  "vampire," 
is  to  be  revived  on  the 
K ather i n e 
Kaelred,  w  ho  has  been 
working  exclusively 
for  the  camera  re- 
cently, is  to  return  to 
lur  original  role,  the 
vampire. 

SIR  HERBERT 
BEERBOHM 
rREE  has  quit  \>w 
York  for  the  magniti- 
cent  distances  of  the 
Fine  Arts  studio, 
where  his  "Macbeth" 
was  filmed,  to  take 
part  in  another  film 
play.  Chester  Withey 
will  be  the  director 
and  the  vehicle  is  said 
!"  be  an  original  one 
by  the  titled  actor. 


R 


><  >SC<  IE     \K'ia  1  Kl  E,    who    .ho  mi'    the 

winter    has    been    making     keystone    com 

edies  quite  independent!}  at  Fori  lee,  \  1, 
will  return  in  bdendale,  capital  ni  Keystoma, 
in  a  short  lime,  Hiis  appeals  1..  settle  the 
rumor  that  ^rbuckle  and  Keystone  wen 
saying  good  bye.     \1  St.  John  will  also  return 

lo   the    Pacific   side. 


ALU  E  HOLLISTER,  with  Kalem  I 
consecutive  years,  has  resigned  fro 


lor  si\ 

•oni  thai 

company.     Miss  Rollister  has  appeared  before 

Kalem    cameras    m    Egypt,    Palestine,    England, 
Scotland.       Inland,       France      and      t  ,. 

usually  in  lu  avj  roles. 


hi  many, 


LEWIS     I 
carioush 


SELZNICK, 


anxious  to  \ 1 
serve  his  government,  posted  a 
notice  that  any  em- 
ployee who  enlisted  in 
the  Xew  York  Stale 
Militia  would  have  his 
job  held  for  him,  and 
would  be  pai 
salary  whili 
service. 
listed. 


Nobody 


lull 
the 

Cll- 


SA  R  A 
DER, 


ALEX AN 
one    of    the 

"sprvest,"  most  con- 
vincing a  n  d  most 
human  actresses  of 
elderly  women  on  the 
screen,  b  e  g  a  n  h  e  r 
stage  career  in  the 
'50s,  and  is  now  just 
beyond  her  eightieth 
milestone.  She  has 
commenced  a  book  of 
memoirs. 

DA  M  AGED 
GOODS,"  the 
Bennett  film  issued  by 
Mutual,  will  be  with- 
drawn from  view 
after  Sept.   1. 


OF     course, 
carefully 


FAY   TINCHER 
comes  back  to  the 
famous     black     and 

white  color  scheme  in  "Stars  and  Stripes,"  her 
latest  Triangle  comedy.  It  may  be  recorded 
incidentally  that  Fine  Arts  is  now  turning  out 
two-reel  comedies. 

EDWARD  J.  LeSAINT,  formerly  a  di- 
rector with  Selig  and  Universal,  has  been 
added  to  the  Lasky  staff  and  his  first  produc- 
tion will  be  "The  Honorable  Friend,"  with 
Sessue  Hayakawa,  the  Japanese  star,  in  the 
principal  role.  Elizabeth  Brock  McGaffev 
wrote   the   photoplay   for   Hayakawa. 


Mabel  Trunnelle  has  been  missing  front  the  screen  for  a 

long  time  but  this"  still"  would  indicate  the  early  return 

of  the  ranking  senior  among  the  lady  planets  of  Edison. 


when 
a  11  a  - 
lyzed,  it's  none  of  our 
business,  but  there 
might  be  some  ex- 
planation of  Dorothv 
Kelly's  persistence  in 
wearing  a  brilliant 
solitaire  diamond  and 
a    happy    smile    about 


the  Yitagraph   plant  these  summer  days. 


I     IT 
J— 1  tt 


ITTLE  HELEXE  ROSSON.  the  seven- 
teen-year-old star  of  the  American  at 
Santa  Barbara,  became  a  bride  during  the 
month  of  June.  Hubby  is  Ashton  Dearholt, 
who  has  been  playing  juvenile  leads  for  the 
same  company  during  the  last  year. 


VITAGRAPH.  Western,  also  came  through 
with    a   sure-enough    romance   during  the 
month  of  brides.     Webster  Campbell,  the  well 
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known  lead,  induced  Corinne  Griffith  of  the 
same  company  to  become  his  wife,  hut  nothing 
was  said  about  it  for  several  weeks. 

PAGE  PETERS,  one  of  the  best  known  film 
actors  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  drowned 
while  swimming  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Her- 
mosa  Beach,  June  21.  It  is  believed  that 
nothing  less  than  heart  disease  caused  his 
death,  as  he  was  a  strong  swimmer.  Mr. 
Peters  was  with  Lasky  and  later  with  Morosco 
and  Pallas,  playing  heavy  leads  in  many  of 
the  Dustin  Farnum  pictures.  He  was  married. 
No,  he  was  not  a  relative  of  House  Peters. 

FRANCES  NELSON  and  Mollie  King  have 
quit   World,   the   former    for   Mutual   and 
the  latter  for  Ivan  Films.     Aliss  Nelson's  first 
photoplay   for   Mutual 
was    "The   Decoy"    in 
which  the  brunette 
emoter     was     directed 
by  George  W.  Lederer. 

GEORGE  EL- 
WELL,  Thomas 
Ince's  boy  actor  whose 
work  in  "The  Raid- 
ers" won  much  com- 
mendation, is  now 
carrying  a  rifle  as  a 
steady  job.  He  en- 
listed during  the  war 
excitement  in  a  Cali- 
fornia militia  regi- 
ment that  had  been 
called  to  the  border. 

MAYBE  it  was  only 
a  make  -  believe 
squabble.  A  n  y  h  o  w 
Fannie  Ward  and  her 
husband,  Jack  Dean, 
are  back  in  Holly- 
wood earning  their 
daily  angel  food  at 
the    Lasky   studio.     It 

was  reported  in  the  New  York  papers  during 
their  stay  in  that  city  that  they  would  not 
return  to  Lasky,  owing  to  Miss  Ward's  dis- 
pleasure with  her  future  pieces. 


have  been  providing  photoplays  for  the  same 
releasing  organization  have  merged  in  a  twelve 
and  a  half  million  dollar  company  which  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Cor- 
poration. "The  ever-increasing  demand  for 
more  and  better  photoplays"  is  given  as  the 
chief  reason  for  the  merger.  Cecil  B.  DeMille 
and  Daniel  Frohman  will  continue  as  the  actual 
producing  chiefs  in  the  Hollywood  and  New 
York  studios,  respectively,  although  it  is  inti- 
mated that  the  California  city  will  become  the 
center  of  production  of  the  new  concern. 

CHARLOTTE  WALKER,  whose  sole  ap- 
pearances on  the  screen  have  been  under 
Lasky  auspices,  is  to  appear  next  in  an  Edison 
piece,  a  dramatization  of  "Pardners,"  by  Rex 
Beach.    It  is  being  made  in  the  East. 


W  NUM  is  through 
with  "scrapping"  roles. 
At  any  rate  the  F  o  x 
star  has  declared  that 
when  he  resumes  work 
in  the  east  it  will  be  in 
plays  "requiring  more 
finesse  and  less  physi- 
cal effort."  Well,  we'll 
see  what  we'll  see. 

DALE  FULLER,  one 
of  the  most  agile 
of  the  Keystone  maid- 
ens, is  laid  up  in  the 
hospital  for  repairs. 
The  extent  of  the 
damage  is  two  cracked 
ribs,  incurred  in  some 
typical  Keystonery. 
Fritz  Schade.  who  at- 
tempted a  rescue  of 
another  Keystone  mer- 
maid in  the  studio 
plunge,  sustained  a 
broken  arm.  It's  a  gav 
life. 


A  recent  photographic  study  of  Page  Peters,  well  known 

film    player    who    lost   his    life   by    drowning   near 

Los  Angeles. 


D 


OUGLAS    FAIRBANKS    nearly    lost    an 


excited  mob  leader  fired  a  revolver  point 
blank  at  the  actor.  The  pistol  was  so  close 
that  Mr.  Fairbanks'  left  eye  was  burned  by 
the  powder. 

THE  Wally  Reid-Cleo  Ridgley  combination 
seems  to  have  been  broken  up.  Word 
from  Lasky's  Hollywood  studio  has  it  that 
Miss  Ridgley  is  to  play  opnosite  Lou-Tellegen 
in  his  first  screen  play  of  the  season  and  that 
Air.  Reid  is  to  appear  with  Geraldine  Farrar. 

AFTER  main'  false  alarms,  dream  interviews 
l  and  inspired  merger  stories,  one  honest-to- 
goodness  combination  of  motion  picture  pro- 
ducers has  been  effected.  Famous  Players 
and  Jesse  L.   Lasky  company,   both   of   which 


A  SORT  of  club  for  the  exfa  sirls  of  the 
studio  has  been  opened  at  Hollywood,  Cal. 
"Mother"  Lule  Warrenton,  of  Universal,  was 
prominent  in  the  promotion  of  the  project. 

BESSIE  LOYE.  the  Griffith  star,  is  running 
Anita  King  of  Lasky's  a  close  race  as  an 
official  opener  of  theaters.  Miss  Love  recently 
placed  a  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  theater  in  com- 
mission. 

THE  interesting  news  comes  from  Paris  that 
Max  Linder,  the  famous  French  screen 
comedian,  is  to  become  a  Keystoner.  After 
shrapnel  and  "big  Berthas,"  custard  pies  will 
be  easy  for  Max. 

EDISON  lias  made  a  single  reel  film  play 
which  is  to  be  used  in  its  crusade  against 
impure  milk.  The  name  of  the  lacteal  drama 
is  "The  Trump  Card"  and  its  purpose  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  danger  of  using  milk  in  which 
the  animal  life  has  not  been  stilled. 


Polly  of  the 
Laughs 


M  ^l(  )\l  s  -I  N(.|  ISM- 
COMEDIENNI  ISN'T; 
Mil  "S  A  I)  UJGHTI  R  Ol 
THE  AMERICAN  DESERT 


By  Constance 
Severance 


5 HE  was  away  and  away  in  East  Africa, 
at  Durban,  when  the  Keystone  cable 
offering  her  a  lung-term  contract  came. 
Distance  lent  no  enchantment  to  the  view — 
Mi^s  Polly  Moran  voted  for  a  close-up  ;  and 
she  packed  her  trunks  while  the  crashing  of 
the  cable  key  still  echoed,  and  sped  for 
i  OS  Angeles  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
That  was  a  year  ago.  Since  then  pretty 
much  the  whole  of  North  America  has 
gled  and  galed  with  laughter  at  her 
comedy  work  as  screened  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mack  Sennett.  For  she  is  irre- 
sistible. 

The  movie-going  public  is  wont  to  think 
of  Pollv  Moran  as  an  Englishwoman,  which 
is  wrong.  She  is  an  American  of  the  Amer- 
icans, though  almost  as  much  at  home  in 
South  Africa  and  Europe  as  here.  Her 
mother's  arms  cradled  her  first  on  the  oven- 
ish  brink  of  Death  Valley,  that  deep  basin 


of  heat  that  lies  like  a  curse  between  the 
Panamints  and  the  Funerals  ;  and  there  is 
something  of  the  wideness  of  the  Desert  in 
her  eyes,  and  of  the  Wastes'  inscrutable 
calm. 

Odd  then,  think  you.  that  comedy  and 
not  tragedy  should  be  her  photo-forte  Did 
you  know  that  the  greatest  fun-makers  wear 
still  countenances  bewhile? 

Delicious  is  the  humor  of  Polly  Moran 
on  stage ;  dainty  and  delightsome  is  her 
personality  off  it.  Perhaps  the  drear  arid- 
ness  of  her  birthplace  set  a  longing  in  her 
soul  for  wealth  of  flowers:  her  garden, 
which  with  her  own  hands  she  tends,  en- 
folds her  private  life  with  fragrance.  As 
a  side-light  on  character,  one  who  is  priv- 
ileged to  visit  her  in  her  California  home 
notes  that  she  is  immensely  popular  with 
her  parents,  who  live  with  her. 

< >n  the  film  stage  Miss  Moran  in  char- 
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acter  parts  is  distinctively  sleazy,  and  never 
lazy.  It  is  her  diversion,  when  leisure  hours 
intervene  between  sets,  to  tog  out  as  an 
extra  and  work — for  the  fun  of  it — with 
some  other  Keystone  company,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  director  in  charge.  She 
rises  every  morning  at  6  :30,  breakfasts  with 
her  father  and  mother  an  hour  later,  puts 
in  twenty  minutes  in  her  motor  spinning 
through  the  fresh  California  air  to  the 
studio — and  is  ready  for  the  day's  work. 
Seldom  does  she  get  home  before  5  or  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening ;  then,  if  not  too 
tired,  she  likes  to  put  on  a  great  apron  and 
take  shears  and  go  among  her  flower-beds, 
clipping  blooms  for  the  dinner  table. 
After  dinner  there  are  the  evening  papers 


to  glance  through,  perhaps  a  chapter  in 
some  favorite  book  to  read,  and  not  later 
than  9  o'clock  is  bedtime. 

"Terribly  commonplace,  isn't  it?"  Polly 
M'jran  smiled,  as  a  knock  on  her  dressing- 
room  door  reminded  her  that  a  scene  was 
ready  ;  "but  I  rind  it  not  at  all  humdrum. 
I  love  my  work  before  the  camera,  and  of 
course  I  hope  I  may  be  always  under  Mr. 
Sennett's  direction." 

Miss  Polly  Moran  waved  an  affectionate 
hand  to  the  walls  of  her  dressing-room,  cov- 
ered with  tokens  of  love  and  trophies  of  her 
Art  from  all  the  world  over,  and  fled  grace- 
fully to  the  waiting  stage  to  transfer  more- 
laughs  to  the  celluloid  via  the  clicking 
camera. 


"Ramona"  Number  One 


Though  the  Clune-made  "Ramona"  is  now  filing  whole  evenings,  and  long  oiws  at  that,  it  is  interesting 
to  recall  the  Biograph  production,  astoundingly  compressed  into  a  single  reel  I  This  picture  was  released 
May  23,  1910.  Ramona  was  played  by  Mary  Picktord,  Alcssandro  by  Henry  Walthall.  Felipe  by  Francis 
Grandin,  Senora  Moreno  by  Kate  Bruce,  and  Father  Salvierderra  by  W.  Chrystic  Miller.  Above  arc 
Miss  Pickford  and  Mr.  Walthall,  in  their  characterizations.  This  photoplay,  taken  in  California,  was 
direrted  by  a  man  who  made  a  number  of  pleasing  little  pictures  about  that  time.  If  we  remember  cor- 
rectly, his  name  was  D.  W.  Griffith. 


Nutty  News— R.  L  Goldberg, 


THE  DIPLOMATIC  NOTE  SITUATION 


All  Neutral  Citizens  Should  Wear 
Bullet-Proof  Trousers. 
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IN  constructing  the  novel  "The  Glory  Road "  William 
Francis  Sullivan  has  invaded  the  mystic  precincts  of  th* 
moving  picture  studios  and  literally  picked  out  and  picked 
up  and  carried  away  chunks  and  bits  of  life  as  it  is  lived 
behind  the  screen.  These  he  has  put  into  Art's  melting 
pot,  and  out  of  the  brew  has  come  the  One  Great  Story 
of  the  photoplay,  how  it  is  made,  and  the  people  who 
make  it. 

The  fact  alone  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  gain  visiting  admittance  to  any  moving  picture 
studio  wraps  the  space  behind  the  screen  in  a  mystery 
which  tantalizes  and  lures,  it  is  a  new  art,  prosecuted 
with  new  tools,  producing  examples  of  experimental  worth, 
and  embracing  the  whole  world  in  its  patronage.  The 
magnitude  and  universality  of  its  appeal  —  to  every  class  in 
all  lands — is  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  society. 

It  is  natural  then  that  there  should  be  abroad  a  curios- 
ity amounting  almost  to  a  longing,  on  the  part  of  frequent- 
ers of    moving  picture  theatres,  to  penetrate  behind    the 
screen  into  that  Cameraland  where  the 
pictures  are  made.      In  "The  Glory 
Road''  Mr.  Sullivan  opens  the  studio 
door  and  passes  you  in.     It  must  be 
borne    in    mind,   however,  that    the 
characters  in  the  story  are  purely  fic- 
titious.    Appended  is  a  brief  resume 
of  the  chapters  which  have  preceded 
this  installment. 

The  Graphic  Company's  film  work 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country,  near 
the  post  of  which  June  Magregor's 
father  is  the  factor,  and  which  fur- 
nished the  plot  for  "  Star  of  the  North,"  is  finished,  and 
Tom  Briscoe,  the  Graphic's  director-general,  keeps  his 
promise  and  brings  June  as  a  trial  member  of  the  company 
out  into  the  great  world  which  she  never  has  glimpsed. 
She  is  a  girl  to  be  loved,  a  pure  snowflower  of  the  North, 
the  promised  wife  of  Paul  Temple,  Graphic  star.  Paul 
is  thirty;  a  lean,  athletic,  keen-faced,  sensitive  man  who 
has  lived  in  the  world  and  knows  life.  His  devotion  to 
June  is  absolute.  They  have  yielded  consent  to  Briscoe  s 
insistence  that  they  put  off  their  marriage  day  until  he  ha= 
tested  June  out  and  proved  her  a  success  or  a  failure  as  a 
screen  actress.  He  predicts  her  success.  Briscoe  is  the 
type  of  man  who  radiates  electricity  and  issues  orders  like 
the  blows  of  a  pile-driver.  Briscoe  takes  the  company  to 
California  for  the  staging  of  a  play  of  the  days  when  that 
state  was  a  Spanish  colony.  The  "  location  "  is  a  little 
island  off  the  coast. 

The  story  opens  with  Briscoe  directing  a  scene  of  the 
play,  an  attack  upon  the  island  settlement  by  pirates  from 
the  Spanish  Main.  The  leader  of  the  defense  is  Romualdo 
Stark  —  a  perfect  type  of  the  romantic  hero.  His  blood 
is  mixed  Spanish  and  New  England,  his  grandfather  hav- 
ing crossed  the  continent  to  California  in  the  days  of 
hidalgo  and  married  a  cultured  senorita. 

Just  before  Briscoe's  "Ready!  Camera!  Go!"  in  the 
"  shooting  "  of  the  pirate  scene,  there  steps  into  the  story 
Terrence  MacDonnell,  "press  agent  and  liar  extraordinary 
to  the  Graphic."  It  is  his  habit  to  wear  a  cap  on  the  far 
back  of  his  head  and  smoke  incessantly  a  calabash  pipe. 
In  the  battle  between  the  pirates  and  the  rren  of  the 
island  settlement,  June  plays  the  part  of  maid  to  a  senora. 
It  is  her  business,  as  the  women  and  children  flee  to 
the  hills  behind  the  protection  of  heir  fighting  men,  to  fall 
as  though  shot,  and  let  drop  from  her  hand  a  love  note 
appertaining  to  her  mistress.  She  "  does  the  fall  "  perfectly 
—  but  twists  her  ankle,  and  cannot  rise.  The  scene  taken, 
Briscoe  and   Paul   hurry  to  her.     Unable  to  walk,  she  is 


PRECEDING 
CHAPTERS  OF 

The 
Glory  Road 


carried  to  a  great  house  of  gloomy  and  pretentious  gran- 
deur, secluded  in  a  canyon  of  the  island,  near  by.  There 
they  are  reluctantly  admitted  by  Mrs.  Spence,  the  house- 
keeper; a  matronly,  strange,  gray  woman  who  seems  ob- 
sessed by  a  great  fear  of  letting  any  stranger  upon  the 
premises. 

June  is  made  comfortable  in  the  big  living-room,  an 
apartment  furnished  with  priceless  treasures  from  far  lands. 
Paul  is  forced  to  leave  June  to  take  the  boat  for  the 
mainland;  he  has  an  appointment  to  keep  that  evening 
with  the  president  of  the  Graphic.  June  is  to  follow  on 
the  next  day's  boat.  This  brief  separation  is  made  harder 
for  the  lovers  because  in  three  days  Paul  is  to  depart  for 
the   Mexican    border  to  direct  the   making  of    a   picture 

p'ay- 

In  the  midst  of  a  terrific  rain  storm,  which  comes  up 
suddenly,  Holt,  the  owner  of  the  great  house  in  the  can- 
yon, arrives  home.  He  surprises  June  reclining  on  a  couch 
before  an  open  fire.  A  man  of  thirty-six,  there  is  about 
him  an  air  of  world-weariness.  As 
a  truck  driver  he  had  dreamed  of 
wealth  and  luxury  and  the  culture 
that  moneyed  leisure  can  grasp.  By 
the  force  of  a  dominant  will  he  had 
wrenched  all  these  things  from  the 
world  —  and  he  stood  before  June 
now,  the  man  he  had  made  himself; 
blunt,  cultured,  cynical,  a  perfect 
host;  a  self-carved  man  who  had 
polished  himself  while  he  made 
himself. 

The  storm  continues  the  next  day, 
and  there  is  no  boat.  Holt,  playing  host  with  a  touch  of 
delicate  charm,  falls  in  love  with  June.  "Yes,  you're 
right,  I  m  not  married,"  he  says.  "I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
woman  friendly  enough." 

"  How  interesting,"  June  replies  lightly.  "Especially 
to  the  women  if  they  could  only  know  in  advance  wheth- 
er you  were  going  to  love  or  hate  them." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,"  Holt  retorts  quietly,  "  I  can  tell 
you  in  advance  that  I'm  going  to  love  you.  Your  know- 
ing now  will  save  any  misunderstanding  later." 

Standing  before  the  open  fire,  his  hands  in  his  pock- 
ets, he  looks  at  June  long,  intently.  Finally  he  says: 
"You're  in  love  with  someone  else.  I  might  have  known  it." 
June  tells  him  Yes,  she  is  engaged  to  be  married.  Holt 
replies  that  he  will  make  her  love  him.  And  he  leaves 
her  with  the  words:  "I  just  thought  I'd  tell  you  this  — 
when  I  want  a  thing  I  get  it.  Good  night."  Then  he 
quits  the  room. 

June  returns  to  the  mainland.  Paul  meets  her  at  the 
wharf  and  takes  her  for  a  spin  in  one  of  the  Graphic 
Company's  cars.  She  decides  not  to  tell  him  of  Holt  s 
declaration  of  love  —  because  she  herself  does  not  intend 
to  take  it  seriously,  and  does  not  wish  to  make  trouble 
between  the  two  men.  June,  Elsie  Tanner,  and  Elsie  s 
younger  sister,  Elaine,  together  occupy  a  bungalow  in 
Hollywood.  The  three  go  to  the  Graphic  studio,  where 
all  are  employed.  There  they  witness  a  set-to  between 
Briscoe  and  Marcia  Trent  I  the  company's  leading  lady  i 
in  which  Briscoe  forces  Miss  Trent  to  play  a  part  the 
way  he  wants  it  played,  and  she,  finally  yielding  in  tears, 
swears  retaliation.  Briscoe  brings  Holt  into  the  studio  — 
and  June  discovers  that  he  is  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Graphic  Company  I  Work  over  for  the  day,  June  starts 
home;  it  is  raining,  and  Holt,  about  to  enter  his  motor 
car,  politely  compels  her  to  get  into  it,  and  instead  of 
driving  her  directly  home  takes  her  on  a  long  roundabout 
drive. 
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FOR  the  first  time  in  the  brief  annul*  of  Moving  Picture*  ■  real  writer  of  itoriea 
has  written  a  real  story  of  the  real  life  and  passions  and  successes  and  hopes 
and  failures  and  uglinesses  and  tendernesses  and  hrutalities  and  gentlenOMM 
and  meannesses  and  (jre  at-hcarted  generosities  of  the  photoplay  capital  of  the  world  — 
Southern  California.  Vim  will  miss  much  if  you  miss  reading  this  serial  story.  The 
opposite  page  will  pre  you  the  run  of  the  story  up  to  the  point  when-  it  is  resumed 
on  this   pagO< 


Author  of  "Star  of  the  North,"  "Alloy  of  Gold,"  "Children  of  Banishment,"  etc. 


FIVE    minutes    after    the        Ulustra 
dramatic  scene  which  had         R.    VAN 
marked     Briscoe's    victory 
over   Marcia  Trent  and  her  threat  of  an 
appeal  to  Holt,  the  open-air  stage  of  the 
Graphic  studio  lay  silent  and  almost  de- 
serted under  the  glittering  night  sky.   With 
his  parting  order  to  he  on  hand  for  work 
next  morning  the  director  had  disappeared, 
leaving  a  memory  of  belligerence,  and  June, 
weary  and  dejected,  had  gone  to  her  dress- 
ing room.    The  yawning  "grips,"  calloused 
by  many  rows,  at  once  commenced  cover- 
ing the  "set"  for  the  night  and  reckoning 
their  "over  time." 

Marcia.  left  alone,  became  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  cold  night  air  on  her  bare 
shoulders — she  was  in  evening  costume — 
and  turned  to  take  her  cloak  from  the  chair 
where  she  had  thrown  it.  In  lieu  of  the 
maid  usually  in  attendance  with  powder 
puff,  make-up  box  and  wraps  (this  was 
her  night  out)  she  found  Tim  Barr,  the 
camera  man,  waiting  with  the  garment  in 
his  hands. 

"You  certainly  handed  it  to  him  then, 
the  big  bullhead!"  he  said,  with  downright 
desertion  of  his  chief. 

"Well,  he'll  get  more  than  that!"  she 
spat  with  a  wicked  flash  of  the  eyes.  "I 
never  was  so  outraged,  so  insulted,  in  my 
life !  The  idea  of  his  daring  to  treat  me 
like  this!" 

"Seems  to  think  he's  a  damned  king!" 

They  started  walking  along  the  electric- 


ted      by  lighted    path    toward    the    en- 

BUREN  trance. 

Barr  was  a  not  unusual  type 
in  the  profession.  Timothy  Barenstein  was 
his  name,  and  he  had  been  born  of  immi- 
grants in  a  tenement  on  Tenth  Avenue, 
New  York.  After  completing  the  compul- 
sory public  schooling  he  had  begun  his 
career  by  licking  stamps  and  maddening 
actors  in  a  theatrical  manager's  office.  But 
not  for  long. 

A  well  defined  "hunch"  put  him  into 
the  pictures,  and  he  entered  the  business 
in  New  Jersey  as  an  assistant  camera  man 
and  factotum  at  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
In  time  he  achieved  artillery  of  his  own, 
and  soon,  under  the  impulse  of  his  racial 
artistic  instinct,  developed  lighting  and 
trick  effects  that  soon  raised  him  above  his 
rivals.  Now,  at  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
he  was  head  camera  man  of  the  Western 
Graphics  at  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  had  been  assigned  to  film 
Briscoe's  work. 

He  had  a  long,  narrow  skull,  sloping 
forehead,  and  very  curly  black  hair.  His 
skin  was  dark,  and  he  had  the  thick  lips 
and  heavy  nose  of  his  type.  A  long  cigar 
forever  protruded  from  his  mouth  in  de- 
fiance of  all  studio  rules,  and  it  was  a  cur- 
rent remark  that  he  still  had  the  first 
dollar  he  ever  earned,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them. 

His  present  solicitude  for  Marcia  Trent 
was  but  part  of  a  pre-determined  course  of 
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life,  for  he  intended  to  marry  her.  The 
world  and  the  girl  herself  were  both  unac- 
quainted as  yet  with  this  future  honor,  but 
even  had  Barenstein  heard  their  derisive- 
laughter,  he  would  have  continued  stead- 
fast with  the  same  bland  smile  and  un- 
changed purpose.  His  ultimate  ambition 
lay  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  film 
industry,  and  marriage  to  Marcia,  he  knew, 
would  open  up  double  his  present  opportu 
nities. 

So,  under  his  clever  handling,  the  girl 
was  unconsciously  growing  to  find  him  nec- 
essary to  her  life.  He  was  always  on  hand 
when  wanted,  never  irritating,  tireless  in 
attention,  and  subtly  nattering  during  her 
moods  of  anger,  jealousy,  grief  and  despair. 
It  was  characteristic  of  their  relationship 
that  she  forgot  ever  to  confide  her  joys  or 
pleasures  to  him. 

Marcia's  car  was  parked  in  front  of  the 
studio,  and  Tim  at  once  busied  himself  in- 
stalling her.  She  was  an  expert  driver, 
and  a  minute  later  was  under  way,  her 
motor  snarling  like  her  own  soul.  After 
she  had  gone  she  remembered  that  she  had 
neglected  to  thank  Barr  for  his  attentions. 
but  in  a  moment  she  dismissed  the  thought. 

"Oh,  he  won't  mind,"  she  told  herself. 
"That  dog-like,  faithful  kind  never  do." 

But  Tim  was  not  oblivious  of  her  treat- 
ment. He  shrugged  as  the  grime  of  her 
departure  showered  upon  him. 

"After  all,  what  difference  does  it 
make?"  he  thought.  "I'll  get  her  anyway 
in  the  end." 

lWTARCIA  TRENT  occupied  a  rented 
iVA  bungalow,  and  lived  alone  except  for 
a  colored  servant  and  her  maid.  She  had 
been  born  and  brought  up  in  Minneapolis 
where  her  father  was  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer, and  her  parents  still  lived  there,  bask- 
ing in  the  effulgence  of  their  daughter's 
glory,  and  too  dazzled  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  saw  her  to  do  anything  but  wor- 
ship. A  chorus  girl  with  a  show  stranded 
at  Winnipeg  when  the  war  broke  out.  she 
had  come  south  to  Los  Angeles  on  the 
chance  of  getting  into  the  pictures,  and  had 
succeeded. 

She  drove  out  Hollywood  Boulevard  to 
La  Brea  Avenue,  and  thence  north  towards 
the  foothills  to  a  sparsely  settled  section. 
The  bungalow  sat  by  itself  in  a  large  piece 
of  ground  carefullv  laid  out  in  lawn  and 
flower  beds,  and  plentifully  studded  with 


fruit  trees,  and  now  Marcia  noted  that  it 
was  brightly  lighted. 

Turning  up  the  concrete  driveway,  she 
ran  the  car  into  the  garage  and  then  en- 
tered the  house  through  the  kitchen  door. 
The  housekeeper,  a  decent,  middle-aged 
negro,  sat  motionless  in  a  kitchen  chair  in 
an  attitude  of  complete  dejection. 

'Everything's  done  ruined,  Missy."  she 
announced,  tragically. 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it.  You  don't  sup- 
pose I  came  home  this  late  because  I  like 
it.  do  you?" 

The  other  sighed  heavily  in  reply,  but 
-aid  nothing,  and  Marcia  passed  through 
the  swinging  doors  of  the  butler's  pantry 
and  into  the  dining  room  where  the  table 
was  set  for  dinner,  glittered  and  sparkled 
under  the  light  from  the  colored  glass 
dome  above  it.  As  she  did  so  Stephen 
Holt  appeared,  walking  toward  her  from 
the  living  room  in  the  front  of  the  house. 
He  looked  annoyed  and  held  a  half -fin- 
ished  cigarette   between   his   fingers. 

"Well,"  he  said,  not  quite  with  good  tem- 
per, "I  had  given  you  up  and  was  going 
down  town  for  something  to  eat  when  I 
heard  your  motor.  I  come  here  so  seldom 
it's  too  bad  this  had  to  happen." 

"Well,  you  don't  suppose  I'm  to  blame, 
do  you?"  the  girl  snapped  crossly.  "Tell 
Emma  to  bring  in  the  dinner  while  I'm 
getting  off  this  make-up."  She  passed  on  in- 
to the  adjoining  bedroom  without  pausing. 

Holt  rang  the  bell  and  sent  the  order. 
Then  he  continued  to  pace  up  and  down. 

The  bungalow  was  of  the  better  class, 
and  was  well  furnished,  though  in  a  costly 
manner  rather  than  with  taste  or  individu- 
ality The  silver  and  linen  were  good,  and 
the  furniture  of  new  mahogany  and  deeply 
upholstered.  Rugs  covered  the  polished 
floors,  and  there  were  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  California  mountain  and  valley 
scenes  on  the  walls.  Gas  heaters  fixed  be- 
neath registers  in  each  room  furnished 
warmth  in  cold  weather. 

Marcia  Trent's  rise  to  her  present  posi- 
tion of  importance  in  her  profession  had 
only  been  rapid  within  a  year,  a  period 
which  also  measured  Holt's  connection 
with  the  Western  Graphic  Company.  He 
had  found  Marcia  an  ordinary  member  of 
the  stock  company  playing  small  parts,  but 
with  no  more  talent,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
the  half  dozen  other  young  girls  in  similar 
circumstances.      But  she  was   pretty,    and 
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vivacious,  and  he  had  found 
her  attractive  enough  to  grant 
her  the  opportunity  that  she 
declared  was  only  lacking  for 
Iter  success  —  an  opportunity 
she  was  willing  enough  to 
seize  alter  experiencing  the 
poverty  and  hard  work  of  a 
chorus  girl  with  a  road  show. 
But  so  circumspect  was  he  in 
this  matter,  that  there  was  no 
tangible  certainty  of  their  re- 
lationship, only  whispered  sus- 
picions that  died  for  lack  of 
confirmation. 

It  was  one  of  the  exceptions 
to  his  habitual  caution  that  he- 
had  consented  to  take  dinner 
in  the  bungalow  tonight. 
Five  minutes  later  Marcia 
reappeared  and  sat  down      j 


"  You're  not  going  to  stand  that,  are  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  am  going  to  break  him 

and  his  little  backwoods  snip  if  it's  the  last 

thing  I  do  on  earth. " 
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with  her  guest  to  the  oysters  Emma  had 
brought  in.  She  looked  pale,  and  her 
pretty  young  face  was  ravaged  by  the  ex- 
cess of  her  recent  emotions. 

"I'm  so  tired  and  hungry  I  can't  eat 
now,"  she  complained.  But  she  tried, 
nevertheless. 

"What  was  the  matter?"  Holt  inquired, 
still  testily. 

"I  phoned  the  studio  about  seven  and 
the  girl  said  that  Briscoe  was  keeping  you, 
but  he  shouldn't  have  kept  you  this  long." 

"A  lot  was  the  matter,"  the  girl  cried 
angrily,  not  attempting  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion, "and.  I'll  tell  you  this,  Steve:  that 
man  has  treated  me  this  way  for  the  last 
time !"  Her  dormant  anger  suddenly  flamed 
up  again,  and  her  voice  rose.  "He  wanted 
me  to  do  a  thing  a  certain  way  and  I  said 
I  wouldn't,  and  he  made  me  stay  until  I 
did!" 

A  faint  pucker  of  amusement  showed  at 
the  corners  of  Holt's  eyes. 

"Tell  me  about  it." 

She  did  so,  pausing  occasionally  to  eat. 

"And  I  told  him,"  she  concluded  pas- 
sionately, "that  I'd  see  whether  he  could 
treat  me  like  that ;  that  I'd  take  this  thing 
straight  to  you  and  have  a  showdown  on  it 
right  now !  If  he  thinks  he  can  make  a 
show  of  me  before  everybody  in  that  studio 
he's  very  much  mistaken,  and  I  want  you  to 
tell  him  so!" 

Holt  slowly  laid  down  his  fork,  his 
amusement  still  faintly  visible. 

"Marcia,  you're  a  fool,"  he  said,  ami- 
ably. "I  shan't  tell  him  anything  of  the 
kind." 

"What!" 

"No.  You've  got  this  thing  wrong.  I 
let  you  bully  those  other  directors  as  long 
as  you  could  get  away  with  it  without  in- 
juring your  pictures.  But  if  one  of  them 
had  put  his  back  up  and  fought  you,  I'd 
have  stood  behind  him.  The  director's  the 
boss,  and  you're  not.  Briscoe  is  the  biggest 
director  we've  got,  and  for  me  or  anyone 
else  to  take  sides  with  you  against  him 
would  be  perfectly  ridiculous.  This  time 
you've  gone  too  far,  and  you'll  have  to 
back  down." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  almost  incredu- 
lously. Her  red-gold  hair  was  dishevelled, 
and  she  absently  pushed  back  loose  strands 
that  hung  in  front  of  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  she  demanded 
with  tense  furv.    "Do  vou  mean  vou're  go- 


ing to  let  that  man  get  away  with  his 
schoolroom  stuff  with  me?" 

"Yes,  I  do."  He  was  quite  undisturbed 
now.  "You're  in  the  wrong  and  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  back  of  you.  If  you  had 
done  what  he  told  you  in  the  first  place, 
there  wouldn't  have  been  this  trouble." 

"Oh,  you — you — "  she  began  helplessly, 
and  then  she  burst  into  tears.  "I'll  cancel 
my  contract !  I'll  never  go  to  the  studio 
again  !    I  won't  finish  that  picture  !" 

He  shrugged  indulgently. 

"Forget  it  now,"  he  said.  "You're  tired 
and  nervous  and  don't  know  what  you're 
doing." 

"I  do  know  what  I'm  doing,  and  you're 
a  brute,  and  I  hate  you!"  she  wailed. 

He  said  nothing.  There  were  times, 
with  Marcia,  he  had  come  to  know,  when 
any  influence,  human  or  divine,  was  quite 
useless.  The  storm  had  to  rage  itself  out. 
He  could  recall  occasions  when  she  had 
quit  the  company  cold  as  many  as  three 
times  in  one  hour.  And  present  indications 
pointed  to  a  new  record. 

"Ring  the  bell,"  he  suggested,  quietly. 
"I'm  starving,  and  we'll  both  feel  better 
when  we  get  something  to  eat." 

A  T  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  when 
**  the  "Woman  to  Woman"  company  as- 
sembled, Marcia  Trent  was  among  those 
present  with  make-up  on  and  ready  to 
work.  Her  face  was  smooth,  and  gave  no 
indication  of  the  trouble  of  the  night  be- 
fore. 

Briscoe  included  her  in  his  general  salu- 
tation and  apparently  did  not  think  of  her 
again.  He  did,  however,  wonder  whether 
she  had  taken  her  troubles  to  Holt  as  she 
had  threatened,  or  if  that  was  still  to  come ; 
but  he  was  content  to  wait  until  the  sky 
fell  before  prophesying  rain. 

But  Tim  Barr,  from  long  study  of  his 
idol's  moods,  reached  the  conclusion  that 
something  drastic  had  occurred.  It  was 
mid-morning,  however,  before  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  speak  with  her. 

"Well,  did  you  take  it  up  with  Mr. 
Holt?"  he  asked,  as  he  arranged  a  diffuser 
overhead  to  shade  the  chair  in  which  she 
sat. 

"Yes."  At  the  first  words  her  eyes  had 
snapped,  so  near  to  the  surface  was  her 
anger. 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"Said  he  wouldn't  stand  behind  me.  and 
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that  I'd  have  to  back  down  for  that — 
devil!"    A  flash   towards  Briscoe. 

Barr  whistled  softly,  conveying  infinite 
sympathy  and  comprehension.  ''You're 
not  going  to  stand   that,  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know,  hut  I'm  going  to  break 
him  and  his  little  backwoods  snip,  if  it's 
the  last  thing  I  do  on  earth  !" 

"Good  for  you  !" 

"It'll   take   time,   and   it'll   take  care." 

-iiow?" 

"I  don't  know — yet.      I'm  thinking." 
"Go    to    it!"    he    encouraged    heartily. 
Then   as    Briscoe,    rapidly   thumbing   his 

typewritten  script,  looked  about  for  him, 
"So  long,"  he  said,  and  hurried  away. 


CHAPTER  IX 

""THERE  had  been  a  time  in  the  North 
*■  when  June  Magregor  had  found  life 
bewildering.  That  had  been  when  she  first 
encountered  experience  and  love,  and  the 
inevitable  processes  of  sophistication  had 
left  her  at  a  loss.  Now,  months  later,  she 
was  not  so  much  bewildered  as  perplexed, 
for  somehow  life  did  not  seem  to  be  keep- 
ing faith  with  her. 

It  had  been  beautifully  simple  in  the 
timbered  living  room  of  Fort  McLeod  to 
agree  with  her  father  and  Tom  Briscoe  that 
she  should  enter  the  Graphic  forces  and  be- 
come a  success.  It  had  been  even  more 
glorious  to  feel  Paul  Temple's  arms  about 
her,  and  to  dream  blissfully  of  their  un- 
shadowed union.  But  experience  was,  as 
usual,  tarnishing  belief. 

Externally,  her  life  in  Los  Angeles  had 
proven  all  she  had  anticipated ;  its  beauty 
was  beyond  her  imagination :  Italian  skies, 
white,  embowered  villas,  flooding  sunlight, 
and  a  kind  of  green  immortality  of  Nature 
tinted  by  the  rainbow7  brush  of  a  Master. 

Externally,  too.  she  had  found  the  studio 
life  a  delight.  It  rippled  on  like  a  brook 
to  the  tune  of  its  own  merry  chatter.  Its 
gaiety  and  laughter  were  infectious ;  these 
happy-go-lucky  folk  seemed  to  dance 
through  the  days  like  butterflies  in  the  sun, 
with  no  other  aim  than  the  expression  of 
their  own  vivid  life.  They  lent  touches  of 
pageantry  to  the  streets  by  day,  and  pitched 
the  note  of  pleasure  in  downtown  resorts  at 
night. 

It  seemed  to  June  for  a  little,  as  if  she 
had   entered  a  kind  of  earthly   Paradise 


But  not  for  long.  She  was  gradually  learn- 
ing as  Bpring  adv. lined  that,  beneath  the 
colorful,  gay  surface,  as  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  crisping,  opalescent  se.i,  there 
were  dark  and  hidden  tilings,  for  actuality 
is  tlie  rainstorm  on  the  (dear  film  of  illu- 
sion. 

She  commenced  to  discover,  for  instance, 

the  normal  attitude  of  jealousy,  suspicion 
and  envy  among  those  in  the  studio  who 
had  greeted  her  on  arrival  with  the  most 
gushing  affection.    She  became  acquainted, 

also,  after  several  rebuffs  from  the  exalted, 
witli  the  sharply  drawn  lines  of  caste  which 
divided  managers,  actors,  camera  men,  and 
helpers  ;  a  feature  which  had  been  practi- 
cally non-existent  among  the  Graphics  in 
the  North,  owing  to  the  inevitable  democ- 
racy forced  upon  them  by  the  primitive 
life.  But  here,  as  always  in  civilization, 
the  paycheck  determined  the  aristocracy. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Marcia  Trent 
would  be  meticulous  in  all  these  observ- 
ances, and  she  was.  Still,  June  felt  that 
there  was  more  than  pride  of  rank  in  her 
enmity.  Apparently  she  had  convinced  her- 
self that  June  had  come  to  supersede  her, 
and  she  was  prepared  to  fight.  A  product 
of  favoritism  herself,  she  knew  the  system, 
and  its  axiom  that,  once  the  sun  has  begun 
to  set,  the  night  must  come.  The  only 
hope  is  to  consult  the  case  of  Joshua  vs. 
the  Luminary,  and  to  take  a  leaf  from  his 
book  if  possible. 

Dl'T  when  June  thought  deeply,  it 
seemed  to  her  that  something  else  stood 
between  them,  a  mysterious  and  intangible 
element  that  always  suggested  to  her  her 
first  encounter  with  Marcia  after  the  island 
episode  and  the  other's  insinuations  as  to 
her   stay  there. 

This  "something  else"  she  associated,  too, 
with  certain  incidents  in  the  life  about  her  ; 
men  laughing  uproariously  in  a  corner  of 
the  stage  but  lowering  their  voices  when 
women  approached ;  narratives  girls  told 
of  experiences  with  extra  men  on  "loca- 
tion ;"  questionable  stories  told  in  dressing- 
rooms  over  cigarettes. 

Why  she  joined  the  thought  of  these 
things  with  the  thought  of  Marcia  she 
could  not  have  explained,  but  she  did.  And 
remembering  Paul's  words  of  the  night  he 
left  regarding  the  "taint  that  can  get  us 
before  we  know  it,"  she  commenced  to 
wonder  if  this  was  what  he  meant. 
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""THESE  things  were  the  chief  currents 
•*•  in  her  new  life  that  exerted  pressure 
upon  her.  But  there  was  one  other  which 
had  gradually  become  stronger  than  any, 
and  this  was  the  influence  of  Stephen  Holt. 
It  had  grown  steadily  but  imperceptibly, 
for  Holt  was  clever  and  June  was  sincere 
and  unsuspecting. 

She  liked  Holt.  He  offered  in  Paul's 
absence  a  mental  stimulation  and  refresh- 
ment she  found  nowhere  else  and  which 
she  needed.  Briscoe  could  have  furnished 
it,  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  so. 
He  lived  in  his  work  and  for  it,  and  even 
June  was  to  him  but  another  and  better  in- 
strument with  which  to  carve  the  future. 

June  was  not  without  other  admirers. 
She  attracted  youths  from  the  Graphic  and 
neighboring  studios,  youths  handsome,  or 
fast,  or  ignorant,  or  presuming,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  who  merely  accented 
by  contrast  the  pleasantness  of  Holt's 
society.     .     .     . 

Binding  together  at  one  point  all  these 
variant  issues  in  her  life,  as  the  pin  binds 
the  sticks  of  a  fan,  was  June's  engagement 
to  Paul  Temple.  The  shuttle  of  the  mails 
continually  wove  to  strengthen  their  love  in 
absence,  and  they  wrote  when  they  could. 

Paul,  himself,  weighted  down  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Mexican  picture  in  which 
he  was  starring,  managed  to  send  a  letter 
several  times  a  week,  and  these  had  their 
own  place  in  June's  emotional  life.  They 
brought  into  it  that  same  powerful  under- 
current of  passion  and  emotion  which,  from 
their  first  meeting  in  the  North  he  had  con- 
veyed to  her.  And  there  was,  too,  the 
lover's  delightful  playfulness,  the  veal  ten- 
dency showing  through  the  dominant  leon- 
ine strain. 

June's  own  letters  were  tender,  naive, 
and  amusing.  With  straightforward  hon- 
esty, she  mentioned  Holt  when  events  jus- 
tified it — when,  for  instance,  he  had  given 
the  company  a  treat  or  made  his  hand  felt 
in  studio  affairs. 

In  a  business  way  Paul  naturally  knew 
of  Holt,  had  known  of  him  for  the  past 
year,  since  the  latter  acquired  an  interest  in 
the  Graphic  company.  The  two  men  had 
met  once,  and  Paul  had  liked  the  other, 
but  actually  he  knew  very  little  about  him, 
and  had  heard  little. 

The  thought  that  this  man  with  his  wealth 
and  position  could  be  any  less  scrupulous 
in  matters  of  honor  than  he  himself,  did 


not  occur  to  Paul,  for  with  all  his  experi- 
ence of  life,  he  still  possessed  a  certain 
constant  flame  of  faith  and  belief  in  hu- 
manity; just  such  faith  as  had  won  him 
June  from  among  the  black  uncertainties 
of   their  earlier   trials. 

For  his  part,  Holt  thought  little  of  Paul 
and  cared  less.  June,  fresh  and  different 
from  the  women  he  knew,  had  roused  his 
predator\'  instincts,  and  with  thoroughly 
characteristic  selfishness  he  indulged  them. 

That  unwilling  motor  ride  with  him  to 
Pasadena  had  been  but  the  first  of  other 
hours  for  her  under  his  influence.  She  was 
seldom  with  him  alone,  for  he  was  too 
clever  to  make  his  attentions  pointed. 
Their  intercourse  progressed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  numbers. 

One  time  it  would  be  a  supper  party  at 
Levy's  after  the  private  showing  of  some 
film  in  the  company  projection  room,  and 
would  include,  perhaps,  Briscoe,  Elsie 
Tanner,  Stark,  Marcia  Trent  and  others; 
for  Holt  ignored  caste  at  such  affairs ;  the 
effect  upon  his  guests  amused  him,  and  be- 
sides he  considered  usages  in  general  as 
designed  to  shatter. 

Another  time  he  would  unexpectedly  ap- 
pear at  luncheon  when  the  company  was  on 
"location,"  driving  up  in  his  roadster  with 
a  great  hamper  of  what  he  called  "cater- 
er's chuck"  beside  his  feet.  On  such  occa- 
sions he  divided  his  attentions  impartially, 
but  always  managed  to  have  a  chat  alone 
with  June. 

It  was  only  rarely  he  ever  suggested  to 
her  an  expedition  a  deux,  and  then  usually 
on  some  Sunday  afternoon  of  idleness, 
when  the  lure  of  the  wonderful  California 
outdoors  was  like  a  call  in  her  blood,  and 
she  with  Elsie  and  Elaine  sat  disconso- 
lately beneath  the  palm  tree  on  their  lawn, 
pondering  the  advisability  of  purchasing  a 
motor  car  "on  time."  He  encountered  no 
resistance  then,  except  June's  reluctance 
to  leave  her  companions. 

But  her  conscience  on  this  score  was 
soothed  when,  returning  home  on  two  occa- 
sions, she  found  Tom  Briscoe  in  the  house, 
and  learned  that  the  sisters  had  just  come 
back  from  a  spin  with  him  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  was  after  such  expeditions  alone  that 
Holt  commenced  to  occupy  (she  did  not 
realize  it)  a  larger  and  larger  place  in  her 
thoughts.  Their  bouts  of  wit,  his  varying 
moods,  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  his  unfail- 
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"It's    easy    enough    to   see 

why  they  sent  you  on  to  the 
mountains,  you  poor  dar- 
ling. It  tens  just  to  get 
you  out  of  the  way  so  OS  to 
gtOO  her  a  chance  And 
they  say  Holt's  rushing  Iter 
to  beat  the  band,  too!" 


ing  taste  in  all  things,  were  a  constant  re- 
freshment which  she  grew  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

Not  since  their  first  meeting  in  the  studio 
had  he  made  any  reference  to  his  auda- 
cious threat  of  the  island,  and  then  it  had 
been  only  a  hint.  Now  he  did  not  even  hint. 
Unconventional  and  startling  he  some- 
times still  was,  but  impersonally ;  his  atti- 
tude was  one  of  robust  friendliness. 


Thus  he  won  her  trust  and  her  interest, 
and  lulled  the  dogs  of  watchfulness  to 
sleep. 

CHAPTER  X 

r\NE  evening  the  little  gray  bungalow 
^^  on  Rose  Terrace,  all  prinked  and  shin- 
ing, was  the  scene  of  riotous  festivity.  It 
had  all  come  about  through  the  discovery 
among  certain  choice  souls  of  a  mutual 
affinity  for  cheese.  Elsie  Tanner  was  re- 
puted capable  of  a  Welsh  rarebit  as  smooth 
as  cream,  and  without  a  sinew  in  its  whole 
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guileless  system,  and  the  elect  had  gathered 
like  flies  to  the  honey  pot — the  "poison 
squad"  as  Romualdo  Stark  described  them. 

He  was  present,  strumming  on  a  ukelele 
Elaine  had  recently  acquired  with  fifteen 
free  lessons,  as  the  result  of  a  wild  yearn- 
ing to  imitate  the  girls  she  had  been  seen 
playing  along  the  streets  on  their  way  to 
and  from  school.  Terrence  MacDonnell 
was  there,  khaki-clad,  and  sucking  an  ex- 
tinct pipe,  and  Tom  Briscoe,  his  armor  of 
reserve  pierced  utterly,  the  keenest  cheese- 
hound  of  them  all. 

Briscoe  had  a  dark  secret  in  both  his  past 
and  present ;  he  was  a  cook.  Just  as  cer- 
tain other  great  men  read  detective  stories 
by  way  of  relaxation,  so  he  cooked.  He 
was  a  gourmet  rather  than  a  gourmand,  and 
he  corresponded  regularly  with  queer  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  country,  men  of 
his  own  gustatory  enthusiasm,  with  whom 
he  exchanged  recipes  or  described  recent 
achievements. 

Elsie  had  somehow  heard  of  this  hobby, 
and  now  was  nervous  and  a  little  pale  be- 
fore her  ordeal.  The  thought  of  that  first 
terrific  moment  of  judgment  after  the  ini- 
tial forkful  unnerved  her. 

While  Stark,  his  handsome  head  uplifted, 
warbled  (rather  too  significantly,  Elsie 
thought)  "Wal,  this  is  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day,"  Elaine  watched  him  in  silent  adora- 
tion. She  looked  exquisitely  fresh  and 
girlish  in  a  short  pink  dress  with  a  little 
oval  of  low  neck  edged  with  lace  where 
the  ends  of  her  cylindrical  brown  curls 
rested  caressingly,  and  her  cheeks  were 
glowing  with  color. 

June,  her  eyes  like  stars  and  the  banner 
of  her  dancing-blood  in  either  cheek,  was 
radiant  in  blue  silk  with  white  piping  on 
waist  and  skirt.  She  was  devotedly  trying 
to  relieve  Elsie  of  all  necessity  to  enter- 
tain, and  was  thus  throwing  the  other  back 
mercilessly  upon  her  gloomy  forebodings. 

The  talk,  of  course,  was  of  "shop." 

"I  wonder  if  Graphic  is  going  to 
merge?"  inquired  Stark,  tinkling  to  a  stop. 
"Everybody's  doing  it,  and  Stannard's  of- 
fice is  full  of  the  lean  and  hungry  every 
day." 

"Nothing  in  it,"  stated  Briscoe,  with  a 
touch  of  authority. 

"Good-bye,  old  Graphic !"  declared  Mac- 
Donnell. "When  the  high  and  mighty  deny 
the  hardest,  the  ink  is  already  drying  on 
the  contracts." 


"Considerable  fire  out  at  Stellar,  wasn't 
it?"  Elsie  interjected  convulsively  from  the 
dining  room,  determined  at  all  costs  to 
maintain  her  reputation  as  hostess. 

"Yes,"  Terrence  told  her,  soberly,  "that's 
the  only  way  Quincy.  the  publicity  man  out 
there,  can  get  the  Stellar  name  into  the 
papers ;  has  to  set  fire  to  the  plant." 

"Gee!  Is  that  right  I"  Elaine  was  re- 
garding him  with  big  round  eyes  and  pursed 
lips.  "I  shouldn't  think  they'd  allow  that, 
it's  so  dangerous  with  all  that  film  around." 

"Oh,  don't  flatter  him  that  way,  infant!" 
Stark,  strangling  the  ukelele  with  one  hand, 
seized  her  arm  with  the  other.  "Come  over 
here  on  the  sofa  and  tell  me  why  I  never 
noticed  you  were  so  pretty  before." 

"Tell  him  it's  because  he  was  so  stupid," 
said  June,  who  was  already  on  the  sofa. 
She,  too,  had  noticed  Elaine's  sudden  recent 
ripening,  like  the  unfolding  of  a  flower  in 
the  sun. 

"Oh,  gosh !"  breathed  the  girl  in  awe. 
quite  scarlet  and  speechless. 

"How  did  that  last  batch  of  scenario 
geniuses  from  the  East  make  out?"  This 
was  MacDonnell  again. 

"Pretty  well."  said  Briscoe.  "Three 
lasted  a  week,  one  two  weeks,  and  the  last 
one's  going  tomorrow.  But  they  aren't  to 
blame.  Nobody  in  this  business  knows 
what  they  want  except  the  Wilcox  people, 
and  their  studios  are  abattoirs." 

Elsie  appeared  in  the  doorway,  calm  but 
resolute. 

"Come  on,  folks,"  she  cried,  gailv. 
"We're  all  ready." 

/^\WING  to  a  politely  ignored  but  mys- 
^^  terious  shortage  of  chairs  in  the  liv- 
ing room,  most  of  the  company  had  been 
standing,  but  this  phenomenon  was  ex- 
plained away  when  the  articles  were  dis- 
covered about  the  dining  room  table.  It 
was  apparent  that,  in  furnishing  the  house, 
the  landlord  had  not  bargained  on  his 
tenants  possessing  the  social  instincts. 

All  seated  themselves,  June  and  Elsie 
at  the  ends  of  the  table,  and  the  others 
two  on  a  side.  Briscoe  had  just  lowered 
his  bulk,  and  was  beginning  to  survey  the 
arrangements  with  a  critical  eye,  when 
there  came  an  ominous  crack!  and  his  sup- 
port sagged  under  him.  His  astonished 
bark   joined   Elsie's  startled  scream. 

"Oh,  I  made  a  mistake!"  she  cried. 
Then,  with  sudden  grimness :  "Elaine,  did 
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\\ati     change    those    chairs?     .     .     .      Oh, 
lon't  bother  trying  to  fix  it,    Tom.     It  will 
ave  to  be  glued." 

A  thousand  suggestions  were  offered  with 
le'net  result  thai  presently   Briscoe  was 
ife,   arid    Elaine   was   penitently   teetering 
a  the  wreck. 
Then  the  work,  of  art  proceeded. 
I    "Cheese   looks   good,"    approved   the   di- 
sctor,    inspecting    the    dish    heaped    with 
old.     "Not   oily,   and   not   too   rich.      Cut 
isl    the   right  size,  too,   though  some  like 
It  grated.     A  little  too  much  water  in  your 
hating  dish   pan   though,    Elsie;   ought  to 
■t  i  over  the  bottom." 

"Oh,  don't  watch  me!  Butt  into  the 
onversation." 

Hut  expectation  was  drying  the  wells  of 
bought  on  all  sides  as  the  supreme  mo- 
jent  approached. 

"Now  the  egg !"  pealed  Briscoe,  as  it 
rrived. 

"Terrence.  get  the  beer,  Romey,  pour  the 
gg,"  ordered  Elsie,  like  a  general  dispos- 
ng  his  forces,  and  began  to  stir  faster. 

MacDonnell  departed,  and  Stark  stood 
lp  holding  the  saucer. 

"Now !"  Briscoe  took  command  of  the 
ituation.  "Hold  it  higher,  higher.  Oh,  not 
ill  at  once !  Pour  it  slowdy,  thin,  so  it  will 
jlend."  He  half  rose  from  his  chair. 
'That's  it,  now  you've  got  it !    Fine !" 

MacDonnell  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
lis  arms  full  of  beer  bottles. 

"Camera!"  he  bawled,  completing  Bris- 
coe's directorial  efforts,  and  everybody 
roared. 

In  the  midst  of  the  tumult  there  came  a 
loud  ring  of  the  door  bell  and  the  merri- 
ment suddenly  fell.  The  next  moment  the 
door  was  heard  to  open  and  close,  and  this 
was  followed  by  resolute  steps  in  the  living 
room.  An  instant  later  Stephen  Holt  ap- 
peared grinning  in  the  doorway,  his  sandy 
hair  looking  as  if  he  had  just  got  out 
of  bed. 

"Ha!  Caught  in  the  act!"  he  jeered. 
"Thought  you  could  pull  this  off  without 
me.  did  you?" 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know  who  told  you !" 
laughed  Elsie. 

"The  mustard  bird,  a  creature  which 
perches  on  the  back  of  the  cheese-hound 
while  it  roves  the  forests  in  search  of  its 
prey/' 

"Sit  here,"  said  June,  commencing  to 
move  her  things  over,  and  indicating  the 


Space  beside  her.  "Hoys,  drag  in  the  Morris 
chair." 

"Elaine,"  directed  Elsie,  "give  Mr.  Holt 
your  glass." 

"Don't  you  dare,  Elaine!  June's  will  do 
very  nicely  for  us  both.  Two  mouths  that 
sip  as  one,  and  all  that  rot." 

June  laughed.  "Oh,  this  is  thrilling! 
But  will  you  be  content  with  water?  This 
glass  has  pledged  its  young  life  to  Prohi- 
bition." 

"Good  heavens,  woman,  do  you  want  to 
kill  me?  I  spurn  your  old  glass!  I'll 
throw  these  roses  out  and  use  this  vase! 
It  looks  like  a  regular  Pilsener  hod." 

"Only  over  my  dead  body,"  challenged 
June.  "Some  unknown  admirer  sent  me 
those  few  poor  posies  yesterday,  and  they 
stay  right  there." 

"Elaine,"  commanded  Elsie,  like  the 
mother  of  a  wrangling  brood,  "do  as  I 
said  in  the  first  place.  Give  Mr.  Holt 
your  glass  and  use  a  cup." 

The  child  obeyed  with  almost  tearful 
resentment.  It  was  hard  to  have  one's 
youth  and  juniority  thus  continually  ex- 
posed while  he  was  present. 

DEACE  was  restored,  and  Elsie  com- 
menced to  serve  the  bubbling  subject 
of  so  much  prayerful  solicitude.  Briscoe 
closed  his  eyes  over  the  first  mouthful. 

"Holt,  you  pretty  near  ruined  it,"  he 
reproached,  a  moment  later,  "but  it's  a 
dream ;  most  gorgeous  thing  I  ever  threw 
a  lip  over.  Elsie,  you're  a  wonder."  He 
beamed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of  just 
having  realized  for  the  first  time  exactly 
who  they  had  with  them. 

For  a  while  conversation  languished. 
Then  as  Elsie  started  making  the  second 
round  it  revived.  Holt  and  June  kept  up 
a  running  fire,  criticising  each  other's  man- 
ners and  chiding  each  other  liberally,  with 
a  freedom  from  constraint  and  an  evident 
enjoyment  that  revealed  the  intimacy  of 
their   relationship. 

"I  say,"  cried  Holt,  presently,  to  the 
table  at  large,  "this  crowd  must  get  to- 
gether sometime  at  the  'Ship'  in  Venice." 

"Oh,  let's !"  cried  June,  as  the  proposal 
was  greeted  w-ith  cheers. 

A  moment  later  Holt  slapped  his  knee 
as  if  he  had  suddenly  thought  of  something, 
and  seized  June's  hand. 

"Come  in  here  a  minute,"  he  cried,  get- 
ting up.     "I've  got  a  secret  to  tell  you." 
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"I  icas  more  or  less  fooling  then,  because  it  amused  me, 
going  to  love  me,  I  tell  you!    What  chance  have  you  had 


but  I'm  not  fooling  now!    You  know  it!    And  you  are 
to  love?    None.'    But  you  are  going  to  have  one  now. 
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He  pulled  her  to  her  feet  and,  laughing, 
they  ran  into  the  living  room,  hand  in  hand 
like  two  children.  He  could  be  heard 
growling  for  a  moment  and  then  they  were 
back  again,  giggling. 

"Well,  spill  it,  spill  it!"  commanded 
MacDonnell. 

"Then  why  is  a  secret,  please?"  asked 
June. 

"To  spread  information  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,"  said  Elsie. 

So  the  evening  passed. 

When  the  company  had  at  last  gone,  and 
Elaine  had  dropped  into  bed,  Elsie  and 
June  took  off  their  dresses  and  washed  the 
dishes. 

"Oh,  wasn't  it  lovely!"  cried  the  latter, 
her  eyes  still  glowing.  "Everyone  is  so 
jolly  and  good  and  friendly.  Isn't  it  won- 
derful just  to  be  alive!" 

"Yes,"  replied  Elsie,  non-committally, 
and  took  a  fresh  towel.  Then  after  a 
ruminative  pause:  "Everybody  is  all  those 
things  as  long  as  they  get  what  they  want 
in  this  world,  especially  men.  And  the 
bigger  the  men,  the  more  they  want,  and 
the  more  determined  they  are  to  get  it." 

"Rave  on,  Mrs.  Pankhurst." 

"And  so  far  as  I  can  learn,"  continued 
Elsie,  unmoved,  "Holt's  no  better  than  the 
rest  of  'em." 

"Oh!" 

"Yes.  You  and  he  are  pretty  good 
friends.  Everybody  can  see  that.  And  of 
course  you're  engaged  to  Paul  Temple." 
She  set  away  a  stack  of  plates.  "It's  your 
business  entirely,  pet,  but  I  just  thought 
I'd  tell  you." 

June  laughed  happily. 

"Foolish  girl,"  she  said.  "You're  a  dear, 
but  don't  you  worry  for  a  minute.  I  never 
forget." 

""THE  thing  of  note  about  the  law  of  per- 
•*■  spective  is  that  the  object  diminishes 
in  ratio  with  the  distance  it  is  removed. 
What  is  nearest  looms  the  largest,  regard- 
less of  its  real  value.  One  cannot  change 
this  law. 

There  is  a  perspective  of  the  emotions 
as  of  Nature,  and  it  is  equally  immutable. 
Stephen  Holt  was  the  nearest  object  to 
June's  inner  eye,  and  it  was  inevitable  that 
he  should  gradually  assume  dimensions  of 
importance. 

The  Welsh  rarebit  party  in  the  bungalow 
seemed  to  mark  a  stage  in  the  development 


of  their  relations.  After  it  in  fairly  rai 
succession,  came  two  or  three  gatherings 
the  same  congenial  crowd,  once  at  "T 
Ship,"  as  Holt's  guests,  and  once  in  Br 
coe's  bachelor  apartment,  where  he  did  | 
the  honors  himself. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  one  warm  a: 
ernoon  in  late  April  that  June  glimps 
for  a  moment  how  far  they  had  drifted. 

Chance  threw  them  together  alone.  Tu 
had  been  working  at  the  "ranch"  all  d 
when  a  telephone  message  from  the  stuc 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  summon 
her  to  town  for  night  work. 

That  same  day  Holt  had  been  going  ov 
the  management  of  the  "ranch"  ignorant 
her  presence,  and  came  out  to  his  car  it 
as  June  appeared.     His  instantaneous  off 
to  drive  her  in  to  the  studio  was  accepte 

They  came  in  by  way  of  Wilshire  B-oul 
vard,  and^at  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Cbj 
a  great,  gray,  rambling  pile  surrounded  1 
a  rainbow  of  flowers  on  a  hill  top,  He 
turned  his  roadster  up  the  drivewav. 

"I'm  simply  parched,"  he  said,  by  w; 
of  explanation.    "You've  plenty  of  time 
rest  and  drink  something,  haven't  you?" 

She  was  not  expected  at  the  studio  urn 
after  dinner,  and  the  prospect  was  too  i 
viting  to  refuse.  Drawing  up  at  the  mot 
entrance  in  the  rear,  he  directed  her  to  < 
through  the  building  to  the  front  terrac 
and  to  wait  for  him  there  while  he  parki 
the  car. 

She  did  so,  experiencing  an  immedia 
sense  of  rest  in  the  high,  oak-panelh 
rooms,  whose  cool  darkness  was  relieved  1 
gleaming  silver  trophies.  As  always,  ai 
now  more  than  ever,  things  of  luxury  a 
pealed  to  June.  And  it  was  Holt  who  hi 
always  supplied  them. 

On  the  concrete  terrace,  quite  deserte 
she  went  to  a  wicker  table  beside  the  ba 
ustrade  and  seated  herself  in  one  of  tl 
cushioned  easy  chairs.  Then  she  remer 
bered  a  letter  from  Paul  she  had  carri< 
all  day  without  a  chance  to  read,  and  dre 
it  from  her  bag. 

She  did  not  attempt  to  read  it  even  no1 
but  glanced  hurriedly  through  the  pag 
to  assure  herself  that  he  was  well  and  th 
his  work  was  ending  satisfactorily  ;  for  tl 
Mexican  picture  was  practically  finishe 
and  Paul  expected  to  leave  for  New  Yo; 
within  a  few  days. 

She  had  satisfied  herself  on  these  poinl 
when  she  heard  Holt's  step  and  re-fold< 
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JP letter.  As  he  sank  into  the  chair  be- 
In t,  he  removed  Ins  cap  with  a  sigh 
lief  and  motioned  the  attendanl  stand 
U  the  door. 
v  Scotch  and  soda,  and  a  bottle  of 
or  ale,"  he  ordered,  knowing  June's 
e  without  asking.  Then  he  glimpsed 
masculine  handwriting  on  the  sheets 
were  disappearing  into  the  envelope, 

^  smiled.     "Governments   get    rich   be 

^e  lovers  have  to  repeat  themselves!"  he 

Jd 

)« 


le  shook  the  letter  with  a   little  pout, 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  read  it  yet," 
complained. 

ro  ahead.     Don't  mind  me." 
I'll   wait." 


1  I  1  I'LL  silence  fell,  and  for  a  bit 
they  sat  lookihg  off  across  the  expanse 
ich  valley,  with  its  clusters  of  oil  der- 
;,  to  the  green  and  brown  foothills  in 
North.  Far  away  the  houses  of  Holly- 
d  looked  like  toys  and.  nearer,  those  of 
erly  Hills  clustered  about  its  great 
1.  The  middleground  was  a  patch- 
k  quilt  of  farms,  alive  with  crawling 
is.  and  nearby  was  the  golf  course,  its 
us  vivid  with  gay  blazers  and  white 
nels. 

lolt  laughed. 

1  I    wonder    why    is    love   anyway?"    he 

■  tl.  suddenly.    "The  wise  ones  say  it's 

ure  having  her  way  with  us,  and  that 

takes   any   advantage  she  can.      Well, 

ilieve  that — the  last  part  of  it,  anyway. 

's  a  treacherous  devil.  Nature." 

Perhaps 

in  the  world." 

:  Ami  man  out  of  pure  gratitude  invents 

divorce  court.     People  gallop  into  mar- 

je   as   unreasoningly   as    horses   into    a 

>> 

The  waiter  appeared  and  served  their 
nks.  When  Holt  had  signed  the  card 
1  the  man  had  gone,  June  said : 
'That  isn't  fair.  The  great  majority  of 
>ple.  people  you  never  hear  about,  make 
ir  choice  and  stick  by  it." 
'Pride  !  Nothing  else.  And  this  making 
ir  choice  you  talk  about  is  the  biggest 
ce  of  the  lot.  It's  usually  about  as  much 
d  choice  as  the  number  the  little  ball 
>ps  at  on  a  roulette  wheel.  Take  your- 
If,  for  instance.  By  what  law  of  reason 
sense  are  you  engaged  to  be  married? 
hat  did  you  know  of  the  world,  or  of 


But  she  gives  us  the  greatest 


nun,  when  you  came  down  from  the  North 
with  your  whole  future  salted  away?" 

lie  drank  slowly  from  lus  frosted  glass 
and  then  regarded  her  with  half  whimsical, 

half  serious,  blue  eyes. 

J  I'  was  the  first  time  lie  had  ever  alluded 
*  to  Paul  directly  or  indirectly,  hut  June 
did  not  resent  his  words.  Something  im- 
personal in  his  manner  robbed  them  of 
presumption,  and  besides  the  growing  inti- 
macy of  the  two  had  gradually  increased 
their  freedom  to  touch  on  personal  mat- 
ters. Still  she  felt  that  this  was,  in  a  way, 
a  challenge. 

"I  am  engaged  to  Paul  because  I  love 
him,"  she  said  simply. 

"Listen,"  he  replied.  "Suppose  I 
awarded  a  contract  to  a  firm  without  ask- 
ing bids,  just  because  I  didn't  know  any 
other  firm.  Would  that  be  fair  to  my- 
self?" 

"No-o,  I  suppose  not.  But  this  isn't  a 
parallel  case.    Love  is  a  matter  of  feeling." 

"That's  where  Nature  got  in  her  crazy 
work.  Under  the  circumstances  of  what 
happened  in  the  North — and  I  say  this  with 
all  respect — any  other  man  who  had  done 
what  Paul  did — and  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  world  equal  to  it — would  have  won 
your  love,  wouldn't  he?  You  had  no 
choice,  June." 

"I  don't  want  any  choice,"  she  said, 
loyally. 

He  shook  his  head,  smiling  at  her. 

"That's  prejudice." 

She  shook  her  head  in  turn.  "No,  it's 
love,"  she  said. 

Still,  she  could  not  escape  the  under- 
lying reasonableness  of  his  argument.  In- 
experienced in  casuistry,  she  felt  the  lack 
of  logic  in  her  stand,  forgetting  that  love, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is,  like  religion,  a  mat- 
ter of  faith. 

As  she  absently  watched  the  bubbles  rise 
in  her  glass,  she  remembered  the  incidents 
that  had  marked  the  growth  of  her  love  for 
Paul,  and  recalled  that,  through  them  all, 
his  had  been  the  attitude  of  giving.  Love 
had  meant  to  him  not  selfishness,  but  un- 
selfishness, even  sacrifice.  And  yet,  as  Holt 
said,  could  one  of  a  hundred  other  men 
have  been  as  great  in  those  moments? 

She  did  not  know  what  to  think  .  .  . 
Had  she  pledged  her  life  unfairly?  She 
felt  for  the  first  time  how  much  her  new 
experiences  had  broadened  her,  and  opened 
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up  new  vistas  of  understanding  and 
development.  In  every  ordinary  circum- 
stance of  life — in  food,  clothing,  amuse- 
ments— her  opportunities  for  choice  were 
infinitely  greater  than  ever  before ;  she  was 
bewildered  by  the  opulence  of  selection. 
Were,  then,  the  opportunities  for  the  most 
important  choice  of  all  equally  great  and 
deserving  of  discrimination?  she  asked  her- 
self.    The  thought  frightened  her  a  little. 

"Why  do  you  say  this  to  me?"  she  asked, 
almost  in  anger. 

He  met  her  gaze  steadily. 

"Because  I  must.  What  I  have  told  you 
is  the  truth,  but  you  haven't  realized  it 
.  .  .  It's  time  you  did,  because  you've 
been  unfair  to  both  of  us  long  enough." 
There  came  a  sudden  change  in  his  voice, 
almost  a  thickness.  "You  don't  know  what 
you  are  to  me,  June,  how  wonderful,  differ- 
ent from  any  girl  I've  ever  known  !  .  .  . 
You're  a  forest  lover,  and  a  Princess,  and 
a  kid  sister,  all  in  one  and — " 

"Stephen!"  She  used  the  name  instinct- 
ively. "Please.  You  mustn't  talk  like  this 
to  me — " 

"Yes,  I  must!  That's  the  trouble."  He 
laughed  unsteadily.  "Remember  that  night 
on  the  island,  when  I  told  you  I  was  going 
to  love  you,  and  you  were  going  to  love 
me?"  He  leaned  towards  her,  his  eyes 
bright  with  the  fire  of  excitement,  and  the 
whole  tremendous  force  of  his  vital  being 
compelling  her.  "Well,  I  was  more  or  less 
fooling  then,  because  it  amused  me,  but  I'm 
not  fooling  now !  I  love  you.  You  know 
it !  And  you're  going  to  love  me.  You  are, 
I  tell  you  !  .  .  .  What  chance  have  you 
had  to  love?  None!  But  you're  going  to 
have  one  now." 

The  girl  sat  motionless,  almost  fasci- 
nated, while  the  thought  flashed  through 
her  brain  :  "To  think  that  I — / — should 
mean  this  to  him!  That  he  should  love 
me!" 

The  music  of  his  passion  was  sweet  to 
her.  For  a  moment  she  basked.  Then 
the  thorough  realization  came  and  she 
started  awake. 

"Stephen,"  she  cried,  tensely,  a  little 
pale,  but  with  eyes  steady  and  fearless, 
"you  mustn't  talk  to  me  like  this.  I  won't 
have  it.  If  I've  been  to  blame  for  your 
misunderstanding  anything — " 

"You  haven't.  I've  understood  every- 
thing from  the  first." 

"Then  you  must  understand  that  this  is 


the  end  of  any  such  talk  between  us 
am  going  to  marry  Paul  Temple." 

As  she  watched,  his  face  suddenly 
sumed'the  hard,  ruthless  look  that  she 
seen  upon  it  twice  before. 

"You  can  marry  whomever  you  want 
he  told  her  with  grim  quietness,  "but  yo 
going  to  love  me!"  Then  with  a  charac 
istic   change,   and   a   cheerful   grin,    "i 
now  let's  talk  of  something  pleasant." 


CHAPTER  XI 

QALIFORNIA  had  bloomed.  Her  wl 
^  imperial  length  lay  under  the  sky 
stripes  and  patches  of  pigment.  The  ( 
yons  were  silvery  with  myriad  white  b 
soms  of  the  scrub  growth,  and  the  gr; 
slopes  were  a  carpet  of  starry  wild  flew 
blue  and  pink  and  yellow.  The  sunny  g 
of  wild  mustard  lay  in  great  brush  strc 
on  the  hillsides,  and  outlined  the  windi 
of  the  roads.  Poppies  sowed  the  wl 
with  new  minted  gold.  In  town,  r< 
bloomed  in  tumbling  profusion,  as  tl 
as  dandelions.  Acacia  trees  had  flowe: 
and  the  fruit  blossoms  with  their  gi> 
fragrances  were  gone.  Orange  picking 
past  its  prime,  and  now  the  ranchers  ^ 
plowing  and  harrowing  the  vast  expai 
of  dark,  rich  soil,  secure  in  the  knowle 
that  the  rains  had  finished  for  the  yeai 

Motion   picture   producers   were  hap 
All  lensing  was  done  outdoors.    The  KL 
lights  and   Cooper-Hewitts  were  idle, 
cept   for   occasional   night   work,   and 
"Don't  Shoot"  flag  moldered  in  its  loci 
There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  days 
"high   fog,"    when   a  mist   far   above 
earth  falsely  hinted  at  rain,  but  these  ] 
lost  their  terrors  for  the  experienced, 
the   fog.    obeying   the   laws   of   its   bei 
always  drifted  harmlessly  out  to  sea. 

At  the  Graphic  studio  times  were  got 
recent  pictures  had  been  popular,  seve 
competitors  had  decently  gone  into  ba 
ruptcy,  and  considerable  promising  mi 
rial  had  been  got  under  contract,  both  ] 
man  and  literary.  But  the  chief  joy  n 
of  the  season  was  reserved  for  a  noon  ea 
in  May. 

June    and    Elsie    were   standing    in 
dressing-room  "street"  discussing  some 
tail   of  the  morning's   work  with   Brisc 
when  there  came  a  loud  cry  of  female 
behind  them  in  a  slightly  hoarse  voice. 


The   Glory    Road 
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'bwd  love  you,  but  you're  a  Bight  tor 

jyes!     1   boon  loci  up  on  soonery,  but 

j  was  nothin'   like  this  !" 

liy   turned    and    all    three   gave   little 

.nations  o(  amazement. 

lie    Burke,    you    old    dear"'    cried 

|  in  delighted  welcome. 
r*  e  lady,  who  was  really  past  her  first 
ul  had  played  "mother"  parts  with 
rapine  Company  during  the  work  in 
orth,  rushed  upon  them  with  flooding 
on  and  kissed  them  repeatedly,  in- 
lg  Briscoe.  Her  dress,  as  always,  was 
■lation  of  coming  styles,  and  her  care- 
blonde  hair  was  elaborately  coitTed. 
Baled  the  aroma  of  her  favorite  mint 


T' 


r  a  moment  the  babel  of  astonished 
ings  ruled.  Then  Goldie,  with  a  little 
f  "Oh.  I  forgot!  I  knew  I  would!" 
d  to  a  tall  melancholy  young  man  who 
his  while  had  stood  silently  in  the 
:dJ  ground. 

,n  oiks,   this   is  my  new  husband,   Ed !" 
ro  nnounced. 

"•  te  gaping  speechlessness  of  astonish- 

1  fell.     Goldie  married  !    Embarked  for 

bird  time  upon  the  vital  voyage !   June 

lpted  to  bridge  the  silence  that  could 

he   ignored. 
Vhat     a     delightful      surprise,      Mr. 
she    began    cordially,    and    then 
)ed  confusedly. 

>h.  that's  all  right,"   Goldie  laughed, 
her    inexhaustible    good    nature,    "I 
l  blame  you.     He  has  got  his  own  name 
ake,  hasn't  he?" 

Jut  what  brought  you  out  here?"    This 
E lsie   who   stood   now   with   her   arm 
it  the  other's  waist. 

•Id's  work.  He  was  engaged  in  New 
c  to  play  juveniles  out  here,  and  I — 
.  of  course,  you  know  I've  always  said 
oman's  place  was  by  her  husband's 
"  She  made  a  little  gesture  of  submis- 
and  lowered  her  eyes  with  decent 
lility. 
But   vou're   going   to   work   too.   aren't 

Goldie?" 
Well,    I   guess!     I'd   look   fine   doin'   a 
lestic  part,  with  a  blue  egg  in  one  hand 
•a  bunch   of    punctured   socks   in   the 
_>r.  wouldn't  I?" 

You've   done   it   often   enough   in  pic- 
;s." 

But  I  was  a  'mother'  then,"  she  minced, 
I  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter.    "Mr. 


Burke"  studied  the  dressing  rooms  above 
him  with  deep  interest. 

IN    the  midst  of  the  hilarity.  June  glanced 

down  the  "street"  and  gave  a  Little  <\ 
clamation. 

"You  arrived    in   good   company,   doldie. 

Marcia  Trent's  back." 

"(Hi,  say,  where  is  thai  pill?  I  want  to 
lamp  a  human  hem'  that  draws  down  a 
thousand   a   week    for   the  Stuff  she   pulls!" 

June  pointed  out  the  star  in  front  of 
her  dressing-room  door  some  hundred  feet 
away. 

"Cheer  up,  Tom,"  comforted  Elsie, 
aside,  "you've  got  another  day  of  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness*  Her 
new    picture   doesn't  start   till   tomorrow." 

Marcia  Trent  had  arrived  that  morning 
from  a  three  weeks'  trip  with  her  company 
to  Bear  Valley,  where  she  had  been  film- 
ing a  feud  story  laid  in  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains. This  expedition  was  the  direct  result 
of  her  conflict  with  Briscoe,  for,  so  serious 
an  issue  had  she  made  of  her  defeat,  that 
Holt  had  considered  it  better,  both  for 
the  star  and  the  general  studio  discipline, 
to  separate  her  for  a  while  from  the  di- 
rector and  let  the  air  clear.  Accordingly, 
Briscoe  had  remained  at  the  studio,  and 
the  Bear  Valley  crowd  had  gone  out  under 
Joe  Williams.  But  now  she  was  to  return 
to  Briscoe's  direction. 

After  the  comparative  discomforts  of 
primitive  surroundings,  Marcia  was  glad  to 
be  back  at  the  studio ;  to  see  the  streets 
bright  and  moving  with  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  the  half-open  dressing-room  doors 
where  men  and  women  read,  or  gathered 
for  the  endless  gossip,  or  played  cards.  It 
called  her  as  strongly  as  the  scent  of  tan- 
bark  stirs  the  circus  trouper. 

In  her  own  dressing-room,  while  her 
maid  unpacked  her  bags  and  restored  to  it 
a  look  of  occupancy,  she  greeted  her  friends 
who  commenced  to  drop  in  as  the  news  of 
her  arrival  spread.  They  came  in  as  they 
could ;  a  few  of  the  "leads"  of  both  sexes, 
several  of  the  more  ambitious  minor  people 
who  hoped  eventually  to  enlist  her  influ- 
ence in  their  behalf,  and  a  young  girl  of 
about  Elaine  Drake's  age  who  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  schoolgirl  "crush"  on  the  star; 
a  delirium  that  found  expression  in  con- 
stant attendance  upon  her,  and  imitation 
of  her  clothes,  voice,  and  mannerisms. 

From  these  Marcia  commenced  to   glean 
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the  news  of  events  since  her  departure, 
picking  up  a  bit  here  and  there  as  a  hen 
picks  up  scattered  grain.  Al  Quigley,  a 
heavy,  had  quit  after  a  row  with  one  of 
the  directors  ;  Helen  Wright,  a  minor  play- 
er was  going  to  marry  an  assistant  camera 
man ;  Marguerite  French,  leading  woman 
of  the  Eastern  Graphics  had  gone  over  to 
Al  Bergman's  Stellar  Company,  at  a  figure 
said  to  have  made  even  the  press  agent's 
typewriter  stammer  when  he  came  to  write 
the  announcement ;  everybody  had  heard 
that  June  Magregor  was  going  to  be  starred 
pretty  soon. 

This  was  little  Queenie  Gilmore's  con- 
tribution, and  she  interpreted  it  in  the  light 
of  her  own  blind  loyalty  and  worship. 

"It's  easy  enough  to  see  why  they  sent 
you  off  to  the  mountains,  you  poor  darling ! 
It  was  just  to  get  you  out  of  the  way  so  as 
to  give  her  a  chance.  And  they  say  Holt's 
rushing  her  to  beat  the  band,  too." 

1V/IARCIA  TRENT'S  heart  seemed  to 
*■  stand  still  for  a  moment.  This  was 
the  first  time  she  had  heard  any  rumor 
linking  June's  name  with  Holt's,  and  the 
gossip  disturbed  her.  If  it  were  true, 
events  had  indeed  progressed  since  her  de- 
parture— events  gravely  serious  to  herself. 
As  soon  as  she  could  she  dismissed  the 
mooning  girl. 

Judging  from  the  fact  that  nothing  defi- 
nite was  known  and  very  little  hinted  re- 
garding her  own  association  with  Holt, 
and  knowing  Holt's  secretive  methods,  she 
was  half  convinced  that  this  rumor  was 
false.  Still,  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter, she  that  afternoon  felt  out  Tim  Barr, 
her  fountain-head  of  knowledge. 

In  her  absence  he  had  watched  over  her 
interests  with  characteristic  devotion,  and 
now  furnished  -  startling  information. 
There  had  been  several  parties  at  which 
Holt  and  June  had  both  been  present,  and 
once  the  pair  had  been  alone  together  at 
the  Country  Club. 

"I  know  one  of  the  stewards  out  there," 
he  offered  in  proof,  "and  of  course  he 
knows  Holt — everybody  does.  He  asked 
me  who  was  the  girl  Holt  was  rushing, 
and  I  said  I  didn't  know.  Then  he  de- 
scribed her,  and  of  course  I  knew  it  was 
Magregor.  'Well.'  this  fellow  said.  'Holt 
must  be  nuts  over  that  dame  ;  he  certainly 
looked  mushy  enough,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  workin'  the  tremolo  stop  overtime.'  " 


When  Barr  had  gone,  Marcia  went  b: 
to  her  dressing-room  to  think  and  to  f: 
this  new  and  startling  situation.  It  toucl 
her  life  in  its  most  vital  issue  for,  leavi 
out  all  personal  considerations,  she  s 
that  it  threatened  her  long  established  pc 
tion  as  autocrat  of  the  Graphic  studio 
position  achieved  through  Holt's  invisi 
influence,  and  dependent  for  its  main 
nance  upon  that  influence. 

With  its  loss  she  knew  that  her  prest 
would  go.  She  would  continue  to  be 
Graphic  star — as  long  as  her  pictures  ci 
tinued  to  make  money  she  would  be  thai 
but  her  power  for  influence  and  favoriti 
would  dissolve ;  and  this  to  Marcia's  i 
mature  soul  was  unendurable. 

She  experienced,  too,  but  in  a  lesser 
gree,  anger  at  the  thought  of  losing  H< 
He  had  been  endowed  with  the  power 
awaken  love  in  women,  and  he  had  arouj 
more  than  mere  ambition  in  her.  Thou 
harboring  very  few  illusions  regard: 
men,  she  yet  possessed  the  feminine 
stinct  to  cling  to  the  one  she  had  conquer 
and  she  clung  thus  to  Holt. 

A  S  a  result  of  these  cogitations.  Marc: 
•^^  long  smoldering  personal  and  prof 
sional  jealousy  of  June  flamed  up  into 
inflexible  determination  to  crush  her,  s 
she  constantly  sought  the  means.  She  1 
not  forgotten  Briscoe's  earlier  triumph  o 
her,  and  her  promise  to  "get  even"  for 
but  now  her  desire  for  revenge  centered 
the  girl  rather  than  the  man.  Still, 
realized  that  to  damage  June's  car 
would  accomplish  her  double  purpose,  si' 
it  was  plain  that  Briscoe's  future  happm 
hung  upon  June's  success. 

What  form  her  retaliation  was  to  ta 
Marcia  could  not  determine  off  hand, 
she  saw  that  such  an  achievement  was 
a  matter  of  a  moment  or  of  an  impul 
that   it   would   require   thought,   and   a 
and  skill.     In  the  hope  of  a  more  thorov. 
triumph,  she  suppressed  her  first  angry 
sire    for    an    open    scandal,    and    soughl 
subtler  way. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  simple  £ 
obvious  course  presented  itself  to  I 
Then  she  thought  of  Paul  Temple  s 
drew  a  quick  little  breath  of  inspiration 

There  was  nothing  secret  about  Jur 
engagement  :   everybody  knew  of  it.      1 
there  was  much  unknown,  even  ungues; 
(Continued  on  page  l/^) 
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THE  YEAR'S  ACTING:  A  REVIEW 
OF  PERSONAL  PERFORMANCES 

By  Julian  Johnson 


THE  "fiscal  year"  is  not  the  only 
twelvemonth  which  makes  a  face  at 
the  calendar  and  ends  topsy-turvily  in 
early  summer.  The  first  flash  of  hot 
weather  sees  the  end  of  the  theatrical  year  : 
and  while  the  movie  camp  boastfully  pro- 
claims itself  perpetual  as  a  Klondike  palace 
of  chance,  there  are  no  more  reasonable 
davs  in  which  to  survey  the  grand  collection 
of  impersonative  reflections  than  the  long 
days,  the  lazy  days,  of  July  or  August. 
The  daylight  platform  is  not  completely 
dissevered  from  the  sunless  stage.  So.  as 
the  theatrical  managers  are  now  making 
their  1916-17  plans,  rehearsing  their  new- 
pieces  and  hiring  their  actors,  the  photoplay 
padrone's  are  casting  about  for  wider  fields, 
mechanical  innovations,  bigger  productions, 
new  people. 

Considered  en  masse,   the  interpretative 
performances  of  the  camera  year  aggregate 
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more  acting  than  the  English-speaking  the- 
atre ever  saw  in  a  decade.  As  an  artistic 
distillation,  this  vast  volume  shrinks  pro- 
digiously, but  there  remains  an  essence  of 
much  good  acting,  some  very  fine  acting, 
and  a  few  really  great  characterizations. 

The  most  significant  single  event  has 
been  the  complete  collapse  of  the  notion 
that  a  fairly  good  footlight  performer 
must  necessarily  be  great  before  the  camera. 
A  few  actors  made  genuine  screen  successes. 
The  majority  made  themselves  ridiculous, 
and  almost  broke  their  awe-stricken  movie 
managers. 

AMONG  the  really  distinguished  per- 
^*  formances  of  the  year  what  shall  we 
first  consider — Wilfred  Lucas's  marvellous 
characterization  in  "Acquitted,"  or  Mabel 
Normand's  bulwarking  of  all  the  Keystone 
comedv  with  her  own  slender  shoulders? 
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Francis  X.  Bush, 
man  as  Mr.  Romeo, 
a  Robert  W.  Cham- 
bers gentleman  who 
lived  in  Verona 
during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. 


Ethel  Clayton's  inimitable  human  portrait, 
in  "Dollars  and  the  Woman,"  or  Charlie 
Chaplin's  unfaltering  rise  to  world-wide 
fame?  We  might  with  propriety  make  any 
of  this  quartet  the  opener;  while  some  of 
the  year's  acting  achievements  have  been 
concentrated  in  single  parts,  other  triumphs 
have  been  the  quieter  but  no  less  certain 
victories  of  steady,  consistent  playing. 

Very  few  people  outside  the  profession 
realize  what  Mabel  Normand  has  meant  to 
the  Keystone  organization ;  not  that  her 
comic  excellencies  are  not  apparent  in  any 
given  part,  but  who.  among  the  merely 
entertained,  asks  why  and  wherefore?  The 
theory  that  the  playgoer  asks  only  to  laugh. 
or  to  emote,  is.  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  show  business.  It  is 
neither  exaggeration  nor  personal  tribute 
to  sav  that  Mabel  Xormand  knows  more 
about  screen  comedy, 
and  has  made  better 
screen  comedy,  than  any 
woman  actively  photo- 
graphed. This  statement 
is  merely  a  cool  appraisal. 
Who  pulled  "My  Valet- 
through  the  breakers  of 
failure?  Mabel  Xormand.  Who  put  the 
legerdemain  of  appeal  into  "Stolen  Magic," 
and  the  charm  of  the  romantically  ridicu- 
lous into  "Fatty  and  Mabel  Adrift"? 
Mabel  Normand.  And  who — if  you'll  par- 
don a  backward  jump  of  more  than  a  year — 
gave  lovely  relief  to  Chaplin  and  Dressier 
in  "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance"?  Nor- 
mand. surnamed  Mabel.  Her  few  Fort  Lee 
pictures  have  made  us  wish  for  more  fre- 
quent appearances. 

You  have  not  seen  on  any  silversheet  a 
single  piece  of  acting  surpassing  Wilfred 
Lucas's  impersonation  of  the  persecuted 
book-keeper  in  "Acquitted."  If  I  may 
quote  the  eminent  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE: 
"Lucas's  marvellous  fidelity  to  type  has 
never  been  surpassed  in  photodrama.  Here 
is  a  man  you  and  I  know.  He  belongs  to 
every  American  town.  Let  calamity  hit 
him,  and  he  performs  according  to  pro- 
gramme. Otherwise,  he  brings  up  his 
decent,  inconspicuous  family  in  a  decent, 
inconspicuous  way.  He  never  does  any- 
thing worthy  of  note.  He  gets  his  name  in 
the  local  papers  when  he  is  born,  when  he 
is  married,  when  his  firm  gives  him  a  din- 
ner or  an  uncomfortable  watch  on  the 
twentieth  anniversarv  of  his  faithful  serv- 
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ice — and  when  he  dies."  A  simple 
annal ! 

I  can  think  of  only  one  companion 
piece  to  Lucas's  book  keeper:  Kathlyn 
Williams's  Mrs.  Cortlandt,  in  Colin 
Campbell's  production  of  "The  Ne'er- 
Do  W  ell."  Here  was  an  impersona- 
tion oi  the  subtlest  and  finest  kind  ;  an 
impression  painted  in  almosl  invisi- 
ble strokes ;  a  pantomimic  character 
devoid  oi  gesticulation;  an  optic  crea- 
tion in  which  the  creator  vouchsafed 
psychic  effects  instead  of  the  sign  lan- 
guage of  motion. 

Ethel     Clayton     1     have    mentioned. 

There  was  nothing  Claytonianly  new 
in  the  purveying  of  author  Terhune's 
heroine;   Ethel  Clayton  did  much  the 

same  work  in  Iter  own  domestic  drama 
series  last  season,  but  latterly  this  play 
and  "The  Great  Divide" — to  a  far  less 
degree — alone  served  to  indicate  what 
fine  arts  arc  slumbering  within  her  well- 
coiffed  head. 

George  Beban's  viol  of  talent  seems 
to  have  a  single  string,  yet  what  beau- 
tiful variations,  what  harmonics,  what 
chromatics  of  laughter  and  tears  he 
can  summon  from  it!  The  simple. 
child-like  Breton  peasant  of  "The 
Pawn  of  Fate"  was  the  simple,  childish 
Italian  grocer  of  "Pasquale,"  yet  so 
exquisitely  drawn  was  each  character 
that  each  seemed  absolutely  individual. 
Mere  was  shadow-acting  with  the 
abundant  character  of  a  well-worded 
book   personage. 

The  only  criticism  we  can  level  at 
Mr.  Chaplin's  comediettas  is  a  lack  of 
finish  and  a  lack  of  that  serious  touch 
which  Mr.  Chaplin  can  so  superbly  bestow. 
What,  after  all.  is  the  Chaplin  seriousness? 
Merely  his  natural  sincerity  applied  to  a 
serious  situation.  The  proof  of  comedy  is 
a  situation  not  funny.  Your  insincere, 
get-the-money  "artist"  vanishes  in  thin  air 
when  asked  to  put  over  anything  except  the 
vacant  guffaw.  Mr.  Chaplin  can.  if  he  will, 
summon  the  tear  as  deftly  as  he  can  lure  the 
smile.  He  is  a  fun-maker  not  ashamed  of 
his  happy  business.  Our  hat  is  off  to  him  ; 
may  he  go  farther,  slower,  a  little  more 
thoughtfully.  He  is  original.  And  he  is 
what  no  other  screen  player  of  any  country 
has  ever  been:  he  is  universal.  He  can 
summon  a  laugh  from  an  Arab  or  a  China- 
man, an  Igorrote  or  an  F.skimo,  as  easilv  as 


Mary  MacLaren,  a  Lois  Weber  discovery,  in  Miss  Weber's 

remarkable  play,  "Shoes."     Here  is  a  play  big  in  thought 

and  treatment— marred  by  melodramatic  crudities. 


he    does    from    the    American    peace-eater 
and  the  European  soldier. 

Speaking  of  comedy :  the  dumb  stage  has 
never  had  so  quick,  big  and  wholesome  a 
triumph  as  that  of  Douglas  Fairbanks.  And 
that  without  especially  good  vehicles.  Fair- 
banks' success  has  been  in  his  assumption 
of  brisk  American  boys  wdio  were  blind  to 
obstacles,  deaf  to  the  quavering  voice  of 
fear,  ready  with  the  left  hook,  strong  for 
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chicken  garnished  with  mar 

riage    license,    and 

((instantly,  com-        ^ytfu 

pletely    ablink     ^| 

in  d  a  z  z  1  ing 

smiles.     When 

Fairbanks 

came    to    the 

screen   he 

was    t  h  e 


Arthur  Ashley  and  Frances  Nelson  in  "What  Happened  at  22."    This  crime 

story,  logical,  baffling,  dramatic,  is  so  far  ahead  of  recent  releases  of  the  same 

general  nature  that  there  is  no  comparison. 


most  popular  young  American  actor  of  virile 
type — playless.  In  his  first  year  on  the 
screen  he  has  always  played  himself.  Won't 
someone  please  write  a  regular  two-dimen- 
sion classic  for  D.  F.? 

An  even  more  boyish  type  of  boy  found 
its  ideal,  this  year,  in  lovable  "Charlie" 
Ray.  No  actor  has  had  a  greater  personal 
success  than  Ray's  in  "The  Coward."  No 
play  of  his  since  has  approached  that  thrill- 
ing adventure,  though  "The  Deserter"'  has 
an  appeal  which  even  its  morbidity  cannot 
dim. 

Mary  Pickford  has  accomplished  an  eerie 
feat :  she  has  remained  the  photoplay  queen, 
the  regal  personage  of  black-and-white — 
without  any  plays!  Her  few  vehicles  this 
season  have  been  of  no  moment ;  her  sub- 
sequent vacation,  distractingly  long.  Yet. 
such  is  the  Pickford  individuality,  so  com- 
pelling is  her  gentle  art,  that  she  is  still  the 
arch-actress  of  pictures.  The  new  amalga- 
mation in  which  she  has  just  found  her- 
self vigorously  afloat  should  do  real  things 


for    her    in    the    year    to 
come. 

Lillian  Walker's  per- 
formance in  "Green  Stock- 
ings" is  of  a  piece  with 
Wilfred  Lucas's  sudden 
flash  in  "Acquitted."  Both 
were  players  of  experi- 
ence, reputation,  long  and 
steady  endeavor.  Both. 
quite  unexpectedly,  offered 
an  interpretation  w  h  i  c  h 
was  a  gem  of  humanity  as 
well  as  flawless  technique. 
Miss  Walker's  repose,  her 
elegance,  her  surety  of 
touch  should  make  "Green 
Stockings"  a  permanent 
record. 

So  with  the  misbegotten 
"Don  Quixote,"  Fine  Arts' 
most  unworthy  attempt 
among  the  masterpieces. 
From  this  welter  of  key- 
stonery  by  an  undertakers' 
convention,  Fay  Tincher's 
Dulcinea  shines  like  a 
starbeam  from  another 
century.  The  thing  should 
live  for  this  jewel  of  im- 
personation alone.  Fay 
Tincher  visualized  Cerv- 
antes. She  became  the 
little  serving  maid  of  the  dying  Middle 
Ages ;  in  her  eyes  was  humble  wonder,  and 
when  the  senile  knight  caressed  her  cotton 
stocking  with  his  lips  it  was  as  though 
repentant  Kundry  had  seen  The  Grail  glow 
crimson. 

Theodore  Roberts  earns  a  place  as  one  of 
the  really  impressive  performers  of  the  year 
by  no  one  perfect  part,  but  by  many.  We 
are  not  decrying  the  Lasky  excellence,  nor 
the  DeMille  thoroughness,  nor  the  valiance 
of  the  Hollywood  ensemble,  when  we  say 
that  the  camp  on  Selma  avenue  is  inex- 
pressibly fortunate  in  the  posessor  of  the 
most  reliable,  most  intelligent  all-around 
character-maker  in  motion  pictures.  Rob- 
ert's parts  have  not  been  of  equal  vitality, 
but  in  every  one  of  them — father  or  fiend. 
Russian  or  Iowan.  Thespian  or  diplomat — 
he  has  injected  indescribable  power,  clarity 
of  expression  and  a  learned  understanding 
quite  foreign  to  character  parts  in  the 
films. 

Tyrone   Power,   traveling   from  Selig  to 
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Universal,  hits  third  speed 
under  the  direction  oi  I 
Weber.  As  an  embodiment 
of  austere  authority,  ma- 
ture force  and  iron  gen 
tility  Power  stands  alone. 
It  is  a  significant  note  that 
he  has  not  yet  played  any 
part  which  approaches  Ins 
possibilities  in  character- 
ization and  power.  All  he 
needs  to  make  a  nation- 
wide explosion  is  a  two- 
fisted  author. 

1  larry  Morey,  a  name  it 
has  been  the  pleasure  of 
this  cackler's  corner  to 
feelingly  inscribe  m  0  r  e 
than  once,  appeared  to 
enter  a  new  phase  in  the 
recent  play,  "The  Law 
Decides."  I  o  this  piece 
he  brought  all  of  his 
old,  indescribable  virility, 
buckled  into  a  visualiza- 
tion of  the  primitive  man 
in  the  corsets  and  lingerie 
of  civilization. 

Geraldine  Farrar's  three 
I.asky  plays  were  inground 
more  than  a  year  ago  ;  vet 
as  her  face  and  figure  are 
now  autographing  m  uch 
celluloid,  a  resume 
of  the  gift  she  gave  the 
screen  is  not  inapropos.  As  a  blazing  ex- 
pression of  physical  beauty,  of  the  dramatic 
value  of  movement,  and  as  a  demonstrator 
of  real  pantomime,  Geraldine  Farrar  is 
alone  and  unequaled.  New  to  the  screen, 
she  made  a  lasting  and  immediate  hit,  a  hit 
apart  from  her  operatic  celebritv.  because 
she  brought  to  the  canvas  tints  it  had 
never  reflected. 


T  r  is  hard  to  draw  the  line  of  correct 
demarcation  between  work  which  is  ex- 
cellent and  work  which  is  really  surpassing. 
However  you  rank  them,  you  will  admit 
that  this  year's  end  finds  the  reputation  and 
popularity  of  these  people  distinctly  and 
deservedly  advanced. 

For  instance:  the  Drews,  Sidney  and  Mrs. 
Sidney.  A  year  ago  floundering  in  rather 
uncertain  mediums,  the  Drew  advent  at 
Metro  marked  the  arrival  of  comedy  scripts 


M.  Chaplin  and  Mile.  Purviance  in  the  newest  Chaplin  expression, 
"The  Vagabond." 


which  were  really  authored.  Now,  this  hus- 
band and  wife  are  presenting  problems  of 
everyday  domesticity  which  often  wax  up- 
roarious in  the  untangling.  We  are  sort  of 
funny,  after  all,  in  our  relations  with  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  cook  and  the  swell 
family  next  door.  Drew  is  putting  a  micro- 
scope on  an  apartment-house. 

For  instance :  Roscoe  Arbuckle.  Half  a 
dozen  years  ago  Arbuckle  was  learning  the 
Shakesperean  essentials  by  being  bumped 
all  over  cheap  stock  opera  stages.  Some 
time  later  he  began  filling  up  the  celluloid. 
A  little  after  that  he  floated  under  Mack 
Sennett's  wand.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  be 
a  pupil.  He  has  been  an  apt  pupil.  He  is 
now  the  best  of  Keystone's  sub-directors 
and  one  of  the  cleverest  of  Keystone's  fun- 
sters. The  Keystone  Fort  Lee  episodes  are 
all  his. 

We  might  take  all  of  good  Keystonia  and 
dispose   of   it  at  once.      Chester   Conklin's 
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Ann  Pennington,  in  "Susie  Snoivftake."    Here  is  a  bright  little  star  so  far 
ivithout  an  appropriate  picture  play.     "Susie  "  was  dreadful. 


"Mr.  Walrus"  is  more  than  a  misfit  suit,  a 
sly  wink  and  a  motorman's  eyebrow  on  the 
upper  lip.  It  is  a  real  and  uproarious  char- 
acter. Fred  Mace  and  Charles  Murray 
are  on  the  credit  side  of  the  ledger. 
So  is  Minta  Durfee,  the  shapely  Mrs. 
Arbuckle. 

At  the  World  studios  Alice  Brady  has 
done  much  fine  and  consistent  work.  There 
is  a  frightened  little  note  of  pathos,  a  bird- 
like insistence  to  please,  which  is  half  the 
charm  of  this  girl's  acting.  Gerda  Holmes, 
coming  out  of  a  year's  lethargy,  shows 
splendid  possibilities  in  "The  Chain  Invisi- 
ble." Frances  Nelson,  in  such  plays  as 
"What  Happened  at  22."  has  proven  an 
ingenue  "of  serious  dramatic  ability  as  well 
as  statuette  size  and  1800-volt  sex.  Frank 
Sheridan  shows  in  "The  Struggle,"  and  in 
a  few  other  pieces,  what  he  can  accomplish 


in  portraits  of  middle- 
aged  men. 

Is  Tom  Mix  no 
more  than  a  rough 
rider?  I  believe  he  is 
an  actor.  Wait  for  his 
"L  ight  of  Western 
Stars."  His  past  year's 
work  in  drama  and 
comedy  -  drama  has 
been  fitting  him  for 
real  roles.  Bessie 
Eyton  has  held  her 
place,  and  has  dis- 
tinctly advanced, 
though  she  has  plainly 
shown  the  need  of 
another  "Spoilers." 
Perhaps  she  will  find 
the  vehicle  in  "The 
Crisis." 

Theda  Bara  has 
g  a  i  n  e  d — what  ?  A 
world-wide  box-office 
following.  Dramatic- 
ally, she  has  not  ap- 
proached the  mark 
she  set  under  Herbert 
Brenon's  direction  in 
"The  Clemenceau 
C  a  s  e."  and  "T  li  e 
Kreutzer  Sonat  a." 
Virginia  Pearson, 
whom  we  may  de- 
scribe as  a  college- 
educated  "vamp."  evi- 
dences a  worthy  desire 
to  put  character  into  her  evil  portrayals.  In 
"Blazing  Love"  she  grew  old  before  one's 
eyes — grew  old  more  truly  and  terribly  than 
any  actress  whom  we  have  ever  seen  essay 
public  ageing.  Dorothy  Bernard,  one  of 
the  loveliest  of  young  leading  women,  has 
not  only  doubled,  but  has  at  least  trebled 
her  popularity  as  well  as  her  artistic  ef- 
fectiveness since  she  has  entered  the  Fox 
ranks. 

At  Laskyville  the  interpretative  institu- 
tion seems  to  have  moved  ahead  en  masse. 
A  year  ago.  who  had  heard  of  the  generally 
adored  "Wallie"  Reid?  This  brief  word  of 
appreciation  may  also  serve  as  a  croak  ol 
warning 
has  not 

plays.  Why?  Sessue  Hayakawa  has  carved 
an  ivory  niche  of  appreciation  in  which  he 
sits  securely.    Havakawa  is  wiser  than  Reid 


Reid's  great  acting  with   l'arrar 
een   duplicated   in   recent  photo- 
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in  that  he  works  for  a  new  "rep"  in  everj 
piece.  So  does  his  wife,  that  Oriental  doll 
in  Lucile  frocks:  Tsuru  Aoki.  Victor 
Moore,  despite  a  vehicle  or  two  of  deadl) 
dullness,  wields  laughter  pretty  much  as  he 
will.  Raymond  I  latum,  the  chronic  mean 
guy,  has  dispensed  an  adorable  double  dis 
filiation  o(  villainy  from  California  of  the 
Bear  Flag  day  to  Petrograd,  the  revamped 
Petersburg.  And  as  a  modest  and  faultless 
orchestral  instrument  in  this  fine  ensemble, 
let  us  not  forget  James  Neill.  Blanche 
Sweet  is  emerging  from  her  sulks.  Cleo 
Ridgely  has  responded  to  tin-  directoral 
megaphone  with  beauty  plush  dash.  Thom- 
as Meighan  is  making  distinct  advances, 
and  lom  Foreman  has,  on  the  whole,  done 
admirable  acting. 

From  fnceville  William  S.  Hart  lias 
blazoned  across  the  motion  picture  sky  a 
newer,  finer  type  of  Westerner  than  the 
screen  ever  knew.  Louise  Glaum,  the  cham- 
pion dance-hall  "vamp,"  has  wrought  ar- 
tistic destruction  in  many  a  fictional  camp. 
Bessie  Barriscale,  giving  a  lot  of  splendid 
characterization  to  many  fairly  good  pieces, 
appears  to  wait  onlv  the 
sterling  vehicle  for 
a  repetition  of  her 
"Cup  of  Life"  sensa- 
tion. J.  B  a  r  n  e  v 
Sherry  has  been 
as  s  t  a  u  n  c  h  in 
luce's  service  as 
Roberts  in  I.askv's. 

At  F  i  n  e  Arts 
pieces    like    ^A 
'•The    Peni- 
tentes"have 
d  e  m  o  li- 
st r  a  t  c  d 


the  spiritual  fineness  of  Seena  Owen's  dra 
matic  sensibilities.  Lillian  Gish  has  been 
completelj  outclassed,  lately,  by  her  roguish 
little  sister  Dorothj  ;  "Susan  Rocks  the 
Bo  ii,"  "1  tttle  Menie's  Romani  e"  and 
"Bettj  of  Greystone"  are  a  fine  trio  ol 
Dorothyisms.  Norma  Talmadge,  too,  has 
put  the  best  of  her  shapelj  feel  forward 
in  her  longesl  stride  oi  accomplishrnent. 
\\  inch  is  Norma  Talmadge's  best  fo  A 
At  Essanay,  despite  a  desperately  bad 
serial.    Edna    Mayo    has    more    firmlj    in 

trenched  herself  in  popular  favor  than  ever. 
Much    credit    is   due.    ton.    to    those   sterling- 
actors  E.  11.  Calvert  and  Ernest  Maupain. 
Really-  the  list  of  progressors  and  pro- 

gressees  is  quite  illimitable.  We  have  Helen 
Holmes  and  J.  P.  MacGowan,  forsaking 
mechanical  thrills  for  real  drama  in  the 
Spearman  stories  ;  John  Barrymore.  in 
such  uproarious  concoctions  as  "The  Red 
Widow  ;"  "Dot"  Kelly,  a  splendid  actress 
full  blown  from  the  ingenue  bud,  in  "The 
Law  Decides;"  Bushman  and  Bayne,  a 
progress  sometimes  uncertain  artistically, 
but  undoubtedly  large  in  the  favor-general. 
There  is  that  darling  ingenue,  Marguerite 


Lewis  S.  Stone  {left)  in  "According  to  the  Code." 
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Courtot,  now  sheltered  in  the  Famous  fold. 
As  a  type  of  the  younger  actors  who  are 
not  stars  and  will  not  be,  but  whose  pains- 
taking delineations  are  the  underlying  sub- 
stance of  the  profession,  I  might  mention 
Nigel  DeBrullier,  a  young  Californian  with 
a  grave  liking  for  character — and  a  knack 
for  it,  too.  DeBrullier's  wide  range  of 
work  is  best  shown  in  his  Felipe,  in 
"Ramona,"  and  the  Italo-American  banker, 
in   "Pasquale." 


r\  O  you  realize  how  many  stage  celebrities 
*-^  have  come  screenward  during  the  past 
year?  I  don't  believe  you  do!  I  didn't, 
until  I  began  to  foot  up  a  list  which  is  only 
representative. 

I  should  say  that  the  most  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful of  all  is  Fannie  Ward.  Here  is  a 
woman  whose  first  bloom  of  youth  has 
long  since  passed,  according  to  the  cal- 
endar— a  bloom  which  she  is  just  enter- 
ing if  Ave  are  to  believe  every  evidence 
of  the  camera  and  every  iota  of  per- 
sonal appearance !  Never  has  a  stage 
person  thrown  such  enthusiasm,  such 
abandon,  such  personality  into  her 
work  as  Miss  Ward  brought  to  pieces 
like  "The  Cheat,"  and  "Tennessee's 
Pardner." 

Marie  Doro  is  working  valiantly,  but 
has  yet  to  equal  the  spontaneity  and 
charm  of  her  "Morals  of  Marcus,"  an 
old  Famous  Players  photoplay.  Pedro 
de  Cordoba  flashed  forth  lithe  and  sin- 
ister alongside  Farrar ;  then  again 
into  his  theatrical  scabbard.  Charlotte 
Walker  has  made  several  good  plays. 

At  Inceville  William  H.  Thompson 
has  tellingly  put  over  character  after 
character.      William  Desmond,  a  Mo- 
rosco   speaker,   flings   the   C.    Gardner 
Sullivan  uniforms  about  the  silversheet 
with     magnificent     abandon.      Ff.     B. 
Warner,   as   a  serious   per- 
former,  has   done   the   best 
work  of  his  life  in  front  of 
the    same     cameras    which 
canned   "Civilization." 

Truly,  the  list  of  the  sea 
son's  successes  is  long, 
your  patience  and 
these  pages  short ! 
Frank  Keen  an,  in  his 
tense  plays  of  war  or 
modern  life ;  Forrest 
Stanley,  a  1  i  k  a  b  1  e 


Morosco  lover;  Frank  Campeau,  Virginia- 
eternal;  Tully  Marshall,  a  contriver  of 
deviltry  in  odd  make-ups ;  Ff.  Cooper- 
Cliff  e,  suavest  of  roues;  Arthur  Ashley, 
awful  until  he  became  a  villain  ;  Lewis  S. 
Stone,  Essanay's  superbly  virile  capture; 
Frederick  Warde,  unforgettable  as  Silas 
Marner ;  Willard  Mack,  Lou-Tellegen. 
Charles  Ruggles,  Orrin  Johnson,  Herschell 
M avail — all  have  spoken  loudly  through  the 
silences ! 

Among  pretty,  potent  women  behold  Jane 
Grey,  Grace  Valentine,  Olga  Petrova.  Gail 
Kane,   Mabel  Taliaferro. 

Harry  Watson  brought  his  one  make-up 
and  three  uproarious  expressions  from  bur- 
lesque and  The  Follies. 

Ham  and  Bud,  permanent  screen  posses- 
sions that  thev  seem  to  be,  were  recruited 
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from  the  Land  behind  du-  asbestos  curtain. 


M(,l'  all  the  famous  folks  hit  the  bulls- 
^  eye  when  they  shot  at  it  with  a  camera. 
\\  ith  most  of  them,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
of  too  much  fame-  anything  would  be 
easih  won  in  so  childish  and  puerile  a  sporl 
.1-  photoplay-making .' 

Then.'  was  Willie  Collier,  [nee  pulled 
him  through  once  with  the  funniest  set  of 
captions  ever  shot  through  the  magic-lan- 
tern. His  own  son  Bustei  heat  him  to  a 
frazzle  in  that  juvenile  hurricane,  "The 
Bugle-Call."  Otherwise  muffled  drums, 
please. 

There    was    Raymond    Hitchcock,    for 

whose  success  Mabel  Normand  was  a  vicari- 

s  sacrifice. 

There  were  Weber  and  Fields,  funny  in 

one   picture,   but   as   doleful    in   the   rest  as 

a  couple  of  grave-diggers  during  a  season 
of  unexampled  health. 

There  was  Eddie  Foy,  who  had  a  con- 
tract, and  got  his  big  money  notwithstand- 
ing. Mr.  Fitzgerald—  for  such  is  his  qui- 
-  ot  monaker— is  alleged  to  have  mur- 
mured, as  he  stood  against  a  Keystone  fence, 
harried,  blinded,  all  hut  strangled  during  a 
preliminary  pie-hurling:  "Throw  'em.  you 
—  —  — !  Throw  'em.  for  it's  going  to 
cost  you  $1,000  a  pie!"  And  it  did.  or 
thereabouts. 

And  last  of  all :  that  delightful  gentle- 
man, grand  curtain-speaker,  and  footlight 
veteran — also  that  celluloid  lemon  and 
shadow  ruin — DeWolf  Hopper.  Let  us 
forbear. 

A  baffling  tragedy  is  Bdlie  Burke's. 
"Peggy."  with  Tom  Ince's  personal  direc- 
tion and  every  opulence  of  equipment,  did 
not  get  over,  "(iloria's  Romance,"  equally 
sumptuous,  now  seems  doomed  to  the  dis- 
card of  unworthy  things. 

And  here  are  notables  who  did  not  get 
far  in  the  land  of  story-telling  shades : 
John  Mason,  Valli-Valli.  Donald  Brian, 
Anna  Held.  Constance  Collier,  Sir  Herbert 
Tree,  Edna  Goodrich.  William  Gillette. 


|X  the  bright  list  of  real  stars  the  year 
has  created  I  think  Bessie  Love  stands 
first.  Here  is  a  talent  more  direct,  simple 
and  sweetly  sincere  than  any  discovered 
since  Mary  Pickford.  Mary  Pickford  and 
Bessie   Love  slightly   resemide  each   other, 


physicallj  ;    spirituallj     there    is    a    much 

Stronger     resemblance;     nientalh       I     don't 

know   Bessie  I  (ove,  so  here  I  cease. 

Edna  Purviance  Is  more  than  the  Loveliest 

blonde  in  picture  COmed)  ;  she  is  that   won 
derful  creature,  a  prettj   girl  with  brains. 
Gladys  Brockwell  brought  glowing  youth 

and  a  tremendous  dramatic  talent  out  ol 
line  Arts  earlj  in  the  season.  She  has  not 
done  so  much  lately,  but  with  the  right  play 
and  the  right  director  she  is  an  artistic 
wager  than   which  there  is  no  better. 

Louise  Fazenda  possesses  the  ornamental 
physique    without    which    no     Keystoness 

seems  fitted  for  that  studio's  spiritucllc 
atmosphere — plus  that  supreme  comedy 
gift,  an  ability  to  draw  the  smile  which  is 
brother  to  a  tear. 

Adda  Gleason's  rendition  of  Ramona  is 
a   more  than  ordinarily  hue  effort. 

Speaking  of  girls — why  shouldn't  we 
forget  them  and  say  something  nice  about 
that  apotheosized  jumping-jack,  Al  St. 
John,  youngest  and  in  some  ways  livest 
apostle  of  St.   Sennett? 


LIERE  are  some  of  those  who  have  main- 
tained their  places  without  special  ad- 
vance:  a  statement  which  is  of  no  final 
significance,  for  even  before  these  lines  are 
printed  any  one  of  these  popular  men 
and  women  may  have  had  a  masterwork 
cranked  in. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  for  Holbrook 
Blinn  to  find  a  good  play.  Here's  an  actor 
who's  fairly  colossal — bound  to  the  rut  of 
the  commonplace  by  a  lack  of  scripts.  Of 
his  most  recent  effort,  "The  Weakness  of 
Man,"  a  Chicago  critic  wrote,  "Why  waste 
so  much  celluloid  when  there's  such  a  de- 
mand for  washable  collars?"  Contemptu- 
ous and  perhaps  flippant,  but  it  was  the 
answer. 

Harold  Lockwood  seems  tied  to  plays 
more  or  less  uninspiring,  as  does  William 
Russell.  Anna  Little  is  where  she  was 
three  years  ago — a  Western  rider.  Art 
Acord  started  a  series  of  promising  come- 
dies, but  the  spotlight  turned  elsewhere. 
Will  Mary  Miles  Minter,  she  of  the  motion- 
less age,  simply  keep  flashing  the  fine  prom- 
ise wdiich  doesn't  come  to  fulfilment?  Nance 
O'Neill,  by  ferocious  swimming  in  a  sea  of 
choppy  scripts,  just  manages  to  keep  above 
water. 

William  Farnum,  at  $75,000  a  year,  re- 
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mains  on  the  sea-level,  though  his  popularity 
is  doubtless  ever  widening.  Tom  Santschi, 
Stuart  Holmes,  William  Shay,  House  Peters 
and  Bruce  McRae;  five  dissimilar  men  who 
are  standing  still. 

Lovable  Tom  Moore,  Jack  Standing,  J. 
Warren  Kerrigan,  Eddie  Lyons,  Lee  Moran, 
Owen  Moore,  Dustin  Farnum — about  as 
they  were,   a  year  ago. 

The  ladies :  Pearl  White,  for  instance, 
is  too  grown-up  to  keep  on  in  physical 
melos  like  "The  Iron  Claw."  One  such 
she  can  pull  up  ;  another  will  pull  her  down. 
Edith  Storey  is  standing  still.  Marguerite 
Clark,  Hazel  Dawn  and  Pauline  Frederick, 
potential  persons  and  royal  princesses  in 
following,  need  real  vehicles.  Frederick  has 
had  none  since  "The  Spider;"  Clark  and 
Dawn  none  in  immemorial  months. 

Eulalie  Jensen,  Ruth  Roland,  Nell 
Craig :  afloat  in  the  actor  ladies'  Sargasso 
Sea. 


HPHE  most  cruel  thing  to  wish  upon  a 
player  is  a  great  success.  The  star  who 
has  once  touched  a  mile-a-minute  gait  must 
keep  the  pace  or  be  spoken  of  as  a  has-been. 
Let's  call  the  roll  of  people  who've  sub- 
sided a  bit  in  the  past  six  or  eight  months. 
Is  it,  even  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  fault 
of  their  acting?  Not  at  all.  Great  plays 
make  great  actors  very  often,  and  their  big 
parts  haven't  been  repeated.  The  Fine  Arts 
people,  now  quiescent,  may  blaze  forth  more 
splendidly  than  ever  in  Griffith's  new  pic- 
ture. It's  all  in  the  George  Bernard  Shaw 
aphorism :  you  never  can  tell. 

Mae  Marsh  has  never  had  a  part  to  com- 
pare with  Little  Sister,  in  "The  Birth  of  a 
Nation."  Edward  Earle  can  lay  his  present 
inconspicuousness  to  Edison.  So  with 
Mabel  Trunnelle.  Lillian  Gish  is  pigeon- 
holed with  Mae  Marsh.  Where  is  Bobbie 
Harron?  Mack  Swain  seems  to  be  left  out 
of  the  shifting  styles  of  Keystone  cutupery. 
Anita  Stewart,  Vitagraph's  maiden-queen, 
hasn't  had  a  real  play  in  many  months.  If 
Earl  Williams  has  done  anything  notable 
lately  we've  missed  it.  Marc  McDermott, 
a  really  great  character  actor,  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  the  dramatists  as  far  as 
real  plays  go. 

More  conspicuous   than  any  of   these  is 


Henry  Walthall,  a  year  ago  acclaimed  the 
screen's  very  finest  intellectual-poetic  male 
product.  Walthall  is  still  Walthall,  but 
where  are  his  plays?  Echo  answers,  Essa- 
nay  wails.  Somehow,  his  ventures  have  been 
flashpan  misfires. 

The  list  of  those  whom  the  parts 
won't  hit  might  be  continued  for  pages — 
Charles  Richman,  Joseph  Kilgour,  Thomas 
Holding.  Richard  Travers  and  Herbert 
Rawlinson. 

There  are  other  fellows,  other  complaints. 
Carlyle  Blackwell,  essentially  one  of  the 
cleverest  of  leading  men,  is  altogether  too 
prone  to  carelessness.  Crane  Wilbur  is  just 
solemnly  absurd.  Robert  Warwick  carries 
on  as  no  human  being  ever  carried  on  over 
land  or  sea.  So  does  Francis  Ford.  Robert 
Mantell  upon  the  screen  is  a  sort  of  scene- 
eating  monstrosity.  King  Baggott  belongs 
to  the  old  school  of  gesticulative  grandeur. 
Courtenay  Foote  gets  nowhere.  Billie 
Reeves  ought  to  get  somewhere — just  where. 
we  won't  say. 

Ethel  Barrymore,  a  really  great  actress, 
has  been  only  tiresome  and  absurd  upon 
the  screen.  Florence  La  Badie  has  made 
no  progress  whatever  in  a  vear.  Cleo  Madi- 
son, though  continually  acting,  means  noth- 
ing to  interpretative  art.  Neither  does  Grace 
Cunard,  nor  Violet  Mersereau.  nor  Ormi 
Hawley.  nor  Rosetta  Brice.  Enid  Markey. 
with  her  golden  chance  in  "Civilization," 
was  a  bitter  disappointment. 


l_JO\V  long  since  you've  seen — at  least  in 
*  new  roles  which  impressed  vou — Char- 
lotte Burton,  Miriam  Xesbitt.  Mae  Hotely. 
Grace  Darmond,  James  Cruze,  Spottis- 
woode  Aitken,  Marguerite  Marsh.  Mary 
Alden,  Morris  Foster.  Maurice  Costello. 
Julia  Swayne  Gordon,  Margarita  Fischer. 
G.  M.  Anderson.  Hobart  Bosworth  or  Man- 
Fuller?' 


LJERE  are  some  babies,  either  in  age  or 
film  experience,  who'll  bear  watching. 
They're  possibilities.  Anna  Pennington. 
Doris  Kenvon.  Marjorie  Daw.  Camille 
Astor.  Marjory  Wilson,  Dorothy  Green. 
Extend  this  list  and  exercise  your  fancy  by 
adding  your  own  selections. 


Mary    Pickford   to    the    Trenches 


FACES  of  pretty  women  form  a  spirit- 
ual bulwark  in  every  European  in- 
trenchment. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  lovely  ladj  ever 
received  such  an  <•«  masse  request  as  one 
which  came  to  Mary  Pickford  from  the 
battle  trenches  of  Belgium.  After  answer- 
ing the  letter  just  as  the  senders  hoped, 
Miss  Pickford  sent  the  communication  to 
Photoplay  Magazine.  For  some  reason 
ook  nearly  three  months  for  the  letter 
of  the  heroic  cavaliers  to  reach  New  York 
City.  There  were  on  these  and  a  reverse 
page,  98  signatures.     Translated,  it  leads: 

The  sub-officers,  brigadiers  and  cavalrymen. 
of  the  2nd  Squadron  of  the  2nd  Regiment  of 

the  Royal  Belgian  Guard  present  to  Miss  Mary 
Pickford  the  expression  of  their  respectful 
admiration  and  take  respectfully  the  liherty 
to  ask  her  if  she  will  be  kind  enough  to  send 
them  one  of  her  photos  to  enable  them  to 
decorate, the  wall  of  their  trenches.  Knowing 
of  the  deep  sympathy  that  you  feel  for  our 
cause,  we  shall  hope  that  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  have  our  request  granted. 


Hi  it-  is  ilu  pieturt  Mary  sent  to  tin-  Belgian  officer*. 
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Worse  Fates  There  Be 

IN  the  picture  the  girl  had  lured  the  man  on 
until  his  money  was  all  spent,  then  had  quit 
him. 

An  observer  in  the  audience  remarked  to  his 
friend :     "After  all,  a  man  is  only  a  worm !" 
"Yes,"   came   the    dry   response,    "and    he'd 
better  hide  or  some  chicken  will  get  him." 
Rose  Damns,  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 


A: 


T 


What!    In  Erudite 
Indiana  ? 

'WO  women  sitting  in 
front  of  me  dis- 
cussed during  the  inter- 
mission the  advertised 
program  for  the  coming 
week.     Said  one: 

"I  see  they  are  going 
to  have  'Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet.' " 

"Oh  pshaw  1"  said  the 
other ;  "I've  read  'Ro- 
meo' and  it's  no  good. 
I'll  bet  'Juliet'  isn't  any 
better." 

"Well,"  was  the  an- 
swer in  a  superior  tone, 
"you  know  they're  a 
good  bit  alike ;  the  same 
man  wrote  both  books." 

Ruth   Binder, 
Columbia  City,  hid. 


Couldn't  Even  Stay  Bad 

S  the  movie  actor  crossed  the  screen  the 
man  observed  to  the  woman :     "He's  cer- 
tainly  a    fine    looking   chap !" 

"Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  "he  is  that,  but  he 
is  such  a  great  hypocrite.  He  was  the  villain 
in  a  picture  I  saw  only  last  night,  and  now  he 
is  acting  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  Such 
inconsistency  is  deplorable." 

Myrtle  M.  Griffin,  Spencer,  hid. 
* 

Married  ?    You'll 
"Get"  It! 

FIRST  Movie  Fan: 
Why  is  it  the  picture 
always  ends  when  the 
hero  marries  the  girl? 

Second  Movie  Fan : 
Why,  dcn't  you  know? 
It's  against  the  law  to 
show  fight  pictures. 

J  as.  E.  List  on, 
Jl'est  New  York,  N.  J. 


And  Then,  Deep 
Silence 

DEEP  silence  was  broken  by  an  exagger- 
ated gasp  of  horror  from  the  young  man 
when  the  heroine  appeared  on  the  screen  in 
an  extremely  fashionable  get-up. 

"Why,    what's    the    matter?"    demanded   the 

young  woman.     "Short  skirts  are  all  the  style 

now  and  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  wear  them." 

"Oh,   a  perfect  left  too,    I   should   say."    he 

murmured   shyly. 

Carl  Howard,  Wakefield,  Neb. 


They  Went 

Father — "No,  I'm  not  going  to  take  you 
to  the  movies ;  and,  do  you  know  what  I'm 
going  to  do  if  you  keep  up  that  dreadful 
noise?" 

Clara — (Sobbing) — "Yes." 

Father — "Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do?" 

Clara — "Take  me  to  the  movies." 


u 


Dead  Ones.  All  Dead 
Ones  ! 

ITTLE  Horace  w  a  s 
watching  enviously 
the  small  boy  on  the 
screen  who  was  the  re- 
cipient of  a  vast  supply 
of  drums,  skates,  air- 
rifles  and  so  forth,  from 
his  indulgent  uncles. 

Horace :  Mother.  I 
say,  mother.  Oh,  mother. 
Why  do  the  men  give  that  little  bov  so  manv 
things? 

Because  they're  his  uncles,  dear. 
Well,  where's  my  uncles? 
Your    uncles    are    dead,    Horace 


Mother : 
Horace : 
Mother: 

dear. 
Horace : 

have 


Aw,  gee :   that's  just  my  luck  to 
a  bunch  of  dead  ones. 
May  T.  Watson,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


l.iO 


The  Sting 
of  Victory 


SOMETIMES  THE  GREATER 
HEROISM  IS  TO  LIVE  ON, 
SMILING    THO'    DEFEATED 

By 
Mrs.  Ray  Long 


Produced  by 
the  Essanay  Film  Co 


"But  I  want  to  talk  with  you,  Ruth — about  something  we  can 
only  talk  of  alone,  and  I  must  leave  tonight. " 


A 


SPLENDID  old  man  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Players  Club  in  New 
York  one  night  in  early  June.  His 
head  was  lifted  and  poised  majestically. 
His  thick  white  hair,  sweeping  back  from 
the  forehead,  gleamed  in  the  lamplight. 
There  was  fire  in  his  gray  eves,  and  his 
nostrils  quivered.  As  he  stood  there  he 
looked  like  some  living  statue  of  heroic 
Americanism  with  the  stone  porch  for 
pedestal.  And  well  he  might  have  been,  for 
he  had  served  through  four  years  of  Civil 


War  and  two  years  of  reconstruction,  and 
was  now  the  warrior  again  as  he  listened 
to  the  fife  and  drum,  the  marching  feet  and 
the  bursts  of  cheers  that  came  to  him  in 
rousing  confusion  through  the  trees  of 
Grammercy  Park. 

Whatever  his  thoughts,  they  were  sud- 
denly interrupted.  Four  young  artists  who 
had  been  dining  inside  rushed  out  into  the 
porch  with  excited  clatter.  One  nearly 
bumped  into  him. 

"Pardon   the   avalanche,    Captain   Spen- 
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cer,"  he  called  jovially  as  he  took  his  stand 
close  to  his  older  club  brother,  "but  that 
hubbub  got  us."  And  he  peered  inter- 
estedly across  the  old  square.  The  march- 
ers, newly  mustered-in  members  of  the 
state  guard,  were  not  in  sight.  But  the 
streets  streamed  with  people  running  to- 
ward the  stirring  sounds,  despite  the  rain 
that  was  falling. 

"Holy  Mackerel,  but  that- gets  a  fellow's 
blood  up !"  ex- 
claimed the  tall  car- 
toonist, just  becom- 
ing popular  on  a  big 
daily. 

"Makes  a  m  a  n 
feel  like  chucking  il- 
lustrating and  going 
after  the  Greasers 
too,"  said  one  of  the 
two  magazine  illus- 
trators. 

"Will  you  listen 
to  that?"  called  the 
cartoonist  as  a 
"mighty  cheer  arose. 
"I  tell  you  it's  the 
boys  who  go  to  fight 
who  get  the  recogni- 
tion, isn't  it,  Cap- 
tain? Who  else  gets 
escorted  to  work  by 
a  band?  I'm  strong 
for  the  soldier 
stuff." 

"Do  you  m  e  a  n 
it?"  demanded  his 
guest,  a  maker  of 
pictures  for  an  ad- 
vertising firm.  "Be- 
cause if  you  do,  I'm 
your  man." 

"What,    pass    up 
your  four  hundred  a 
month  for  thirteen  and  hash?"  scoffed  one 
of  the  illustrators  incredulouslv. 

"But  think  of  the  excitement.  Just  listen 
to  that !"  And  all  four  craned  their  heads 
farther  forward  as  a  new  volley  of  cheers 
from  far  down  the  line  of  march  broke 
back,  a  mighty  wave  of  sound,  growing  and 
swelling  as  it  came. 

"Hooray!  Let's  run  over  to  the  recruit- 
ing station  and  sign  up,"  cried  the  car- 
toonist. 

"I'm  with  you,"  answered  the  advertising 
artist.     "I'm  sick  of  drawing  well  corseted 


"The  day  we  got 
the  order  to  return 
Dave  came  to  me 
.  .  .  and  said  in 
that  wonderful  way 
of  his:  'Jack,  man, 
it's  over.  The  whole 
awful  time  is  over. 
A  nd  now  I'm  going 
back  to  Ruth.' " 


ladies  and  peanut-headed  dudes.  Anyway, 
they  can  wait.  That's  the  way  to  look  at 
it,  isn't  it,  Captain?"  And  the  enthusiastic 
young  face  turned  expectantly  to  the  old. 
commanding  one.  But  the  veteran  did  not 
try  to  answer  till  there  was  a  lull  in  the  din. 
Then  he  searched  the  eager  faces  crowding 
around  him  and  spoke  slowlv,  gravely : 

"When  his  country  really  needs  his  de- 
fense, no  man  worthy  of  the  name  holds 
back,"  he  said.  "But 
there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  his 
country  needs  him. 
And  it's  true  a  lot  of 
fuss  like  tha  t." 
thrusting  out  an  arm 
toward  the  martial 
noise,  "is  made  over 
him  if  he  goes  to 
war.  The  bands 
play  and  the  people 
on  the  sidewalks 
cheer.  They  did 
the  same  when  I 
marched  a  w  a  v. 
And  I  felt  a  tingling 
as  if  my  heart  would 
burst.  Then  I 
served  six  years, 
two-thirds  of  t  h  e 
time  helping  beat 
the  South  down  and 
the  rest  helping  to 
build  her  up  again. 
But  when  I  came 
back,  there  wasn't 
any  band  to  wel- 
come me.  And  there 
wasn"t  any  cheering 
from  the  people 
along  the  streets. 
Neither  were  there 
any  good  jobs  await- 
ing me  and  my  army  comrades.  The  fel- 
lows who  had  stood  cheering  us  when  we 
marched  away  had  the  good  jobs,  and  had 
them  riveted  clown.  Six  years  is  a  long 
time.  They  were  the  six  best  of  my  life — 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty." 

The  young  men  still  stood  with  their 
faces  turned  toward  the  old  soldier's.  He 
eyed  them  squarely,  almost  defiantly.  The 
maker  of  advertising  pictures  at  a  hundred 
a  week  was  the  first  to^  look  away.  He 
glanced  out  into  the  rain,  shrugged  his 
good  shoulders,  and  said,  "Jove,  this  driz- 
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"  'Oh,  Davy,  you  mustn't  talk  that  way  to  me.     Walkah,  wouldn't  like  it.     I'm  going  to  marry 
Walkah.     He  asked  me  last  night. '  " 


.U'  is  chilly. 


Let's  go  in  for  a  while. 


IX  the  lounge  room  a  genial  blaze  had 
*  been  started  in  the  big  fireplace,  and  the 
comfortable  couches  invited.  The  cartoon- 
ist stood,  his  long  body  with  back  to  the 
blaze,  and  indicated  a  seat  facing  the  fire 
often  occupied  by  the  old  man.  "Wont 
you  sit  awhile.  Captain,  and  tell  us  some 
of  your  experiences?"  he  asked.  "I  know 
you've  written  'em.  but  we're  busy  beggars 
and  have  to  hustle,  so  you  know7  we  can't 
read  everything." 

"Do.  Captain,  it  would  be  just  the  tiling 
tonight,"  urged  one  of  the  illustrators.  "I 
think  we  need  a  little  first-hand  war  stuff." 
And  he  fitted  himself  into  a  spacious  couch 
corner  while  the  others  settled  themselves 
comfortably  and  took  out  cigars  as  if  mak- 
ing ready  for  a  stay. 

The  old  man  was  pleased.  Youth  doesn't 
often  ask  anything  of  age  these  days.  A 
little  flush  of  pride  warmed  his  white  tem- 
ples. "I  will  tell  you  about  Dave  Whiting," 
he  said  simply. 

"David  Whiting  came  into  this  world 
with  a  gold  spoon  in  his  mouth.  And  if 
ever  a  man  deserved  a  gold  spoon  start  and 
a  gold  spoon  finish,  he  did.     The  first  time 


I  saw  him  was  when  I  was  a  lad  of  sixteen 
entering  Amherst.  He  was  about  the  same 
age.  1  knew  he  was  a  Southerner  by  the 
look  of -him,  so,  like  the  young  upstart  I 
was,  I  lit  into  him  in  the  blunt  Northern 
way. 

"  'You  haven't  any  right  to  hold  men 
slaves,  even  if  they  are  black,'  was  about 
my  third  welcoming  statement.  But  he 
didn't  retort.  He  just  looked  at  me  with 
his  earnest  eyes  and  asked  in  his  pleasant 
voice,  "Why?" 

"And  that  was  the  way  of  him  from  that 
day  till  he  was  my  Colonel  in  a  Northern 
regiment.  Yes,  Northern.  His  mind  was 
always  open.  He  always  wanted  to  know 
the  reason.  And  if  the  reason  satisfied  him 
he  accepted  it. 

"Well,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  love  the 
Prince  of  Richmond,  as  we  called  him. 
And  he  loved  me  just  as  wholeheartedly. 
When  we  graduated  he  staid  up  here  with 
me  and  we  started  to  read  law  together  in 
a  firm  where  we  were  paid  for  clerking 
services.  It  was  in  those  days  I  first  went 
down  with  him  to  visit  his  home.  And  of 
all  the  surprised  youths  I  was  then  the 
most  surprised.  I  had  of  course  heard 
much  of  the  South,  but  I  had  never  dreamed 
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"That  afternoon  Dave  ivent  to  say  good-bye  to  his 
there  too.     So  it  was  harder  for  him  than 
he  had  ever  gone  into.  " 

of  it  as  it  really  was.  It  was  like  fairyland 
to  me.  I  didn't  believe  people  lived  that 
way  outside  of  books. 

"Vou  know  those  were  days  of  hot  opin- 
ions and  hot  hatreds.  I  was  an  anti-slaver, 
of  course.  I  had  thought  that  I  despised 
the  South  and  Southern  ways.  But,  bigot 
that  I  was,  when  I  found  myself  down 
there  in  those  soft  days  of  pleasure  and 
overwhelming  hospitality,  I'm  ashamed  to 
say  the  glamour  of  plantation  life  almost 
overcame  me." 

Here  the  old  man's  voice  fell  and  he 
glanced  around  as  though  pleadingly.  He 
sat  a  little  straighter  in  the  armchair,  where 
his  hands  rested  digniiiedlv  on  the  cush- 
ioned arms,  a  wonderful  figure  of  Old 
School  courtliness  in  that  modern  group  of 


carelessly   lounging  young 
manhood. 

"Dave's  father.  I  think, 
interested  me  most.  He 
was  as  different  from  mine 
as  two  tall,  handsome,  suc- 
cessful men  could  be.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  blandness 
and  good  nature  itself. 
He  seemed  always  to  have 
been  sitting  on  a  shaded 
veranda  in  an  easy  chair 
with  something  cool  to 
drink  beside  him.  And 
Mrs.  Whiting  seemed  al- 
ways to  have  been  sitting 
near  him,  smiling.  Then 
there  was  Dave's  brother, 
a  handsome  daredevil,  and 
his  sister  Edith.  And  on 
the  next  plantation  lived 
Ruth  Tyler,  the  prettiest 
little  fluff  of  thistledown 
that  ever  made  a  summer 
day  more  lovely. 

"The  first  time  I  saw 
her  I  thought  the  girl  more 
like  a  goldfinch  than  a 
human.  Her  eyes  were 
bright  and  had  that  pert 
look  that  you  often  catch 
in  a  bird's.  Her  little  face 
was  pointed  like  a  delicate 
egg  and  looked  out  from  a 
mass  of  curly  shining  yel- 
low hair.  And  when  she 
talked  she  cocked  her  head 
on  one  side  and  was  more 
birdlike  than  ever  with  her 
running  chatter  that  was  just  pretty  and 
didn't  have  a  word  of  sense  in  it.  I  think 
I  must  have  looked  at  her  too  much.  For 
when  we  were  alone  that  night.  Dave  and 
I.  we  got  to  talking  of  her  ;  and  I  saw  at 
once  how  it  was  with  him.  He  loved  the 
girl,  had  loved  her  since  she  could  walk. 

"Oh.  but  those  were  golden  days  down 
there.  They  went  by  in  a  kind  of  mellow 
maze.  I  almost  forgot  that  I  must  hate 
Southern  institutions,  and  Ruth  Tyler 
helped  me.  She  seemed  bent  on  winning 
Dave  back  from  what  she  called  'horrid 
Yankee  ideas.'  And  it  all  had  its  effect 
011  me. 

"One  late  afternoon  I  remember  partic- 
ularly. It  had  been  a  drowsy  day  and 
while  sitting  around  we  had  got  to  arguing 


family.     Ruth  was 
any  battle 
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a  little.  It  was  the  old,  old  theme.  Ruth 
babbled  indefinitely  on  how  much  happier 
the  negroes  were  in  bonds  than  the}  ever 
could  be  free.  'You  all  come  with  me,'  she 
finally  challenged  daintily,  and  we  Eol 
lowed  her  down  toward  the  'quarters'  on 
her  father's  plantation,  although  we  hated 
to  Law  the  leafy  bower  where  we  had  been 
so  comfortable. 


T  was  that  lovelj 
*  hour  of  late  daj 
when  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  a  sup 
pertime  feeling's  in 
the  air,  and  as  we 
neared  the  cluster  of 
cabins  the  smell  of 
bacon  frying  a  n  d 
corn  pone  browning 
came  out  to  us.  It 
makes  my  m  o  u  t  h 
water  now  when  1 
think  of  it.  It  made 
us  hungry  then  on 
the  minute. 

"  '(  >h.  law  now. 
how  the  pooah  nig- 
gahs  do  have  to 
live,'  drawled  Ruth 
ironically,  while  she 
wrinkled  her  small 
n  o  s  e  and  sniffed 
the  delectable  odor. 
'H  o  w  they  j  u  s  t 
ought  to  be  saved 
from  such  misery.' 
And.  as  if  in  answer 
to  h  e  r  challenge, 
there    came    several 

..ro  men  up  from 
a  f  i  e  1  d  .  carrying 
their  hoes  and  sing- 
ing, and  as  one 
turned  the  corner  of 
his  cabin  two  little 
pickaninnies  ran  out 
of  the  door  to  meet  him 


She  had  become  just 


1  [e  dropped  his 
hoe,  swung  them  onto  his  shoulders,  and 
asked  in  pretended  confidence :  'YVha's 
you  ma  got  for  suppah?'  The  little 
black  mouths  whispered  something. 
'Ham-m-m-m?'  The  man's  face  split  into 
a  great  laugh,  and  he  ducked  with  his 
babies   into  the  door  of  his  cabin. 

"  'Howdy.    liT    missy.'    said    one   of   the 
others  cordially,   as  he  passed  near  Ruth. 


No!  one  seemed  a  bit  abashed  a1  tl 
presence  there  with  guests,  and  she  waved 
an  answer  to  their  salutations  in  a  wav  that 

made  me  think  a  lot  of  people  up  North 
musl  be  mistaken  in  their  belief  thai  the 
South  did  not  really  love  in  slaves.  Bui 
on  the  wax  back  w e  passed  I  lose  t( 
de-crted  looking  cabin.  From  inside  came 
heart  breaking  sobs. 

••  -What's  that?'  I 

asked,  and   1   know   1 

seemed  startled. 

"Ruth's  manner 
did  not  change,  ex- 
cept to  bet  ome  a  lit- 
tle i  n  d  i  g  n  a  n  t. 
'  T  hat's  o  n  1  y 
Amanda,'  she  ex- 
plained. '!•'  a  t  h  a  h 
sold  heh  down  ( Geor- 
gia way  yestehday, 
an'  she's  heahtlcss 
enough  to  want  to 
take  heh  two  baby 
boys  wit  h  li  e  h, 
though  she  w  e  1  1 
knows  they  couldn't 
eveh  stand  the  cli- 
mate. Fathah's  been 
kind  enough  to  as- 
sign Mammy  Mar- 
tha, Amanda's  own 
mothah,  to  do  noth- 
ing else  but  mind 
the  babies  and  bring 
them  up  strong,  but 
A  m  a  n  d  a  ottl  y 
shrieks.  The  un- 
grateful thing.' 

"We  didn't  sax 
much  on  the  way 
back.  I  don't  think 
Dave  said  anything 
at  all.  And  when  I 
came  back  North  he 
came  with  me. 

"For     two     years 

the    law,   and   talked 

in   our   hearts,    from 

the   great   cloud   of   anger 

up   between   the   North 

I   never  knew 


'The  sweetness  had  somehow  gone  out  of  her. 


a  vain  little parrakeet." 

we    worked   away   at 

everything   that    xxas 

Ruth    Tyler    to 

that    was    loomi 

and    the    South.      However 


just  where  Dave  stood  till  after  Lincoln 
was  elected  President.  Soon  thereafter, 
you  know,  came  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern states,  and  I'll  never  forget  Dave's 
answer    when    I    asked    him   what   he   was 
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going  to  do.  The  beautiful 
look,  perhaps  reverent  is  the 
better  word,  that  sometimes 
came  over  his  face  was  on  it  then.  'I  am 
not  a  disunionist,'  he  replied.  'My  Presi- 
dent put  the  case  rightly  when  he  said  to 
the  South,  "We  wont  go  out  of  the  Union, 
and  you  shan't."  '  " 

The  old  man  had  flung  his  head  high 
with  the  utterance  of  Lincoln's  words,  and 
fire  gleamed  in  his  eve.  He  was  -silent  a 
minute.     Then  resumed : 

"With  that  all  questions  for  David 
Whiting    were    settled.      He    went    to    the 


"Her  eyes  were  bright  and  had  that  pert  look  you  often  catch  in  a 
mass  of  curly  shining  yellow  hair.     And    when    she 


nearest  recruiting  office  with  me,  and  we 
enlisted  together.  He  joined  the  North, 
not  because  he  was  against  the  South  or 
wanted  to  harm  her  :  he  joined  the  North 
to  help  carrv  out  the  President's  command, 
and  to  keep  his  home  in  the  union. 

"Well,  you  can  imagine  what  effect  that 
had  on  his  folks  down  in  Virginia.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  make  them  see  the  thing 
as  he  did.  so  he  had  to  bear  fighting  against 
his  brother  and  his  bovhood  friends.      He 
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bird's.      Her  little  face  .  .  .  looked  out   from  a 
talked  she  cocked  licr  head  on  one  side. 


rose  to  be  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  which 
I  was  a  captain,  and  when  the  end  of  the 
war  came  in  sight  he  was  crazy  to  go  down 
into  Virginia  to  help  his  beloved  South  onto 
her  feet  again.  Our  regiment  went,  and 
cur  headquarters  were  a  stone's  throw  from 
Dave's  old  home. 

'"Young  men."  said  this  warrior  of  almost 
two  generations  before,  with  tremendous 
earnestness,  "many  a  time  you  will  hear 
some  one  defend  a  rascal  because  lie  died 


well.  Bui  I  want  you  to  consider  this: 
I've  lived  a  long  time,  and  I've  seen  .ill 
kinds  of  nun  live  ami  die ;  and  u  isn'1  th< 
way  a  man  das  thai  counts,  it's  the  waj  he 
lives ;  it's  the  test  thai  i  omes  to  a.  man 
every  day  which  proves  his  manhood,  nol 
one  dram. in.  momenl  at  the  end.  Dave 
Whiting  met  that  tesl  ever)  day  as  few 
have  met  it.  He  « as  m. m  through  am l 
through. 

•"('an  yon  think  what  it  musl  have  been 
to  him  to  stand  tin-  scorn,  and  worse,  the 
unhappiness  of  his  Camilj  and  neighbors, 
through    thos<  and    months?      His 

lather  still  sal  on  the  shaded  veranda,  bu1 
there  was  no  longer  anything  tool  to  drink 
beside  him.  His  blandness  had  none.  lie 
was  peevish  and  crushed.  And  the  wife 
who  sat  near  him  no  longer  smiled.  Sh 
mourned.  For  weeds  were  the  only  crop 
on  the  wide  acres,  the  buildings  were 
deserted,  and  the  livestock  had  long  ago 
been  run  off  to  feed  starving  soldiers. 
Walker  Whiting  was  home  from  his  four 
years'  lighting  with  tin-  Confederates,  but 
he  made  no  move  to  h.dp  work  the  pla< 
lie  did  not  think  such  labor  befitting  an 
officer  of  the  South.  <  )nly  Edith,  whose 
likeness  to  Dave  had  grown  more  striking, 
was  really  doing  anything.  She  grew  the 
vegetables  that  made  the  meals,  and  then 
prepared  the  meals. 

"Over  at  headquarters  Dave  sat  by  the 
hour,  planning  how  to  rebuild  his  family 
fortunes,  lie  knew  he  could  not  hope  for 
help  from  his  brother.  The  war  had  made 
Walker  gaunt,  but  it  hadn't  sobered  him. 
Edith  was  his  only  counsellor.  She  would 
come  with  a  lunch  she  had  prepared,  and 
they  would  go  over  things  like  two  earnest 
partners,  till  they  finally  figured  a  way  to 
get  at  least  half  of  the  plantation  under 
cultivation.  Then  they  set  to  work,  like 
the  thoroughbreds  they  were,  to  do  it.  He 
in  overalls,  she  in  calico,  they  plowed  and 
sowed,  till  they  could  get  negroes  who  were 
willing  to  work  for  what  Dave  could  pay 
them. 

"Sometimes  Edith  brought  Ruth  Tyler 
with  her.  Then  the  three  would  make  a 
little  picnic  of  it.  Several  times  they 
invited  me." 

The  old  man  was  gazing  steadily  into  the 
fire,  so  he  did  not  see  the  sympathetic  smile 
going  around.  He  only  leaned  forward 
and  spoke  on  with  deeper  feeling.  "I  tell 
vou,  the  South  had  her  share  of  beautiful 
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women,"  he  said,  "extremely  beautiful 
women.  And  she  had  her  share  of  good 
women,  and  brave  women,  But  she  also 
had  her  full  share  of  spoiled,  embittered 
women,  at  that  time,  and  Ruth  Tyler  was 
one  of  them.  In  those  reconstruction  days 
she  was  just  as  pretty  and  just  as  dainty  as 
in  the  years  before,  and  just  as  bird-like. 
Only  the  sweetness  had  somehow  gone  out 
of  her.  She  had  become  just  a  little  con- 
traption of  gay  colors,  pert  ways  and  selfish- 
ness. She  was  nothing  more  than  a  vain 
little  parrakeet." 

"A  good  deal  like  some  of  the  new  cars 
1  have  to  draw,"  broke  in  the  advertising 
artist;  "lots  of  decorations  on  the  body,  but 
nothing  much  under  the  hood." 

"Quite  so,"  smiled  the  old  man.  "In 
all  that  time,  while  Edith  was  working  so 
hard,  Ruth  never  once  helped  her  to  spread 
the  lunch  or  tidy  up  afterward.  She  acted 
as  if  she  belonged  to  royalty  and  had  to  be 
waited  on.  She  never  for  a  minute  let 
herself  accept  the  fact  that  her  South  had 
changed.  But  Dave  did  not  see.  To  him 
she  was  still  a  delicate,  lovely  flower,  to 
be  tended  and  cherished.  He  would  sit  and 
look  at  her  with  his  heart  in  his  eyes,  and 
she  would  tilt  her  little  head  and  gurgle 
and  talk  sweetly  about  nothing. 

"Finally  we  were  ordered  North.  By 
that  time  Dave  had  used  up  all  he  had 
saved,  to  get  the  old  place  going  again. 
He  hadn't  had  any  help.  'Walker  was  still 
the  elegant  rogue,  busy  as  usual  at  cards  or 
otherwise  with  the  loose  company  he  craved 
more  than  ever  after  the  hardships  of  army 
life.  And  when  he  wasn't  pursuing  that 
kind  of  dissipation  he  was  draped  grace- 
fully on  the  Tyler  veranda,  smiling  at  Ruth. 

"The  day  we  got  the  order  to  return 
Dave  came  to  me  and  put  both  hands  on 
my  shoulders,  and  said  in  that  wonderful 
way  of  his:  'Jack,  man,  it's  over.  The 
whole  awful  time  is  over.  And  now  I'm 
going  to  Ruth.  Come,  walk  a  piece 
with  me.' 

"Of  course  the  town  was  all  excitement. 
Everybody  was  out.  And  as  we  reached 
the  main  street  we  saw  Ruth  at  some  dis- 
tance, coming  tOAvard  us,  fluttering  along 
under  a  bright  parasol.  And  then,  a  little 
ahead  of  us,  between  us  and  Ruth,  out  from 
a  house  well  back  in  the  trees  came  Walker 
Whiting,  carrying  the  red  sunshade  of  a 
woman  known  as  Pet  La  Tour,  and  grinning 
into    the    insolent   dark   face   she   lifted   to 


him.  Dave  grabbed  my  arm  in  his  eage 
riess  and  rushed  me  forward  with  him.  s 
that  we  could  shield  Ruth  from  a  view  < 
Walker  and  the  woman.  But  we  were  to 
late.  Ruth  came  trippingly  on.  and  met  th 
pair  just  as  they  stepped  out  onto  the  sidt 
walk. 

"I  could  feel  Dave's  hand  cold  on  m 
arm.  But  Walker  did  not  show  the  leas 
concern.  He  lazily  raised  his  hat  and  hal 
stopped.  And  Ruth  half  stopped  too,  shoo! 
her  curls  at  him,  giggled,  and  said  some! 
thing  like.  'Naughty,  naughty.  Walkah.j 
Then  she  nodded  gaily  and  came  on. 

"I  looked  at  Dave,  and  his  face  was  like 
chalk.  I  suspect  mine  was  too.  Anyway. 
Ruth  greeted  us  with.  'Pray,  where  max 
you  two  death-heads  be  going?' 

"  'I'm  going  to  your  home  and  I  want 
you  to  come  with  me,  Ruth,'  said  Dave 
earnestly. 

"The  girl  laughed  and  said,  'I  like  it 
bettah  heah.' 

"  'But  I  want  to  talk  with  you.  Ruth — 
about  something  we  can  only  talk  of  alone, 
and  I  must  leave  to-night.'  Fine  old  Dave 
was  pleading.  And  then  what  did  that 
vixen  do  but  giggle  again  in  his  face  and 
say.  'Oh.  Davy,  you  mustn't  talk  that  wax- 
to  me.  Walkah  wouldn't  like  it.  I'm  going 
to  marry  Walkah.     He  asked  me  last  night." 

"  'Walker?'  breathed  Dave,  as  if  he  only 
had  life  enough  left  to  say  the  word.  But 
his  burning  eyes  followed  his  brother's  tall 
form,  disappearing  down  the  street  beside 
Pet  La  Tour.  Ruth's  eyes  followed  his, 
then  turned  back  at  him  with  a  hard,  glinty 
sparkle  in  them.  'I  do  not  mind  in  the 
least — not  in  the  least."  she  said.  'I  like  a 
gentleman,  a  gentleman  of  the  South,  who 
fights  fob  a  gentleman's  country,  and 
doesn't  do  the  wohk  of  a  niggah.  And  why 
shouldn't  a  gentleman  be  entertained?" 

"THAT  afternoon  Dave  went  to  sav  good- 
bye  to  his  family.  Ruth  was  to  be 
there  too.  So  it  was  harder  for  him  than 
any  battle  he  had  ever  gone  into.  But  he 
did  it,  for,  as  I  have  told  you.  he  was  not 
the  dramatic-finish  kind  of  man  ;  he  could 
stand  the  everv-dav  test.  And  he  got  away 
without  saving  or  doing  a  dramatic  thing, 
came  North  with  his  regiment,  and  was 
spoken  of  with  honor.  But  what  did  he 
have  out  of  it  all.  young  men?  His  coun- 
try? Now  that  depends  on  what  a  man's 
country  means.     To  me.  country  does  not 


The  Sting  of  Victory 
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mean  much  unless  it  holds  the  home  the 
man  yearns  for  with  his  hard  ones  around 
Em." 

The  old   warrior  .slopped. 
"What   finally  became  of  Colonel  Whit- 
asked  the  cartoonist. 
"He  worked  up  a  good  law  practice  in 

the  face  of  every  kind  of  obstacle,  took  care 
bf  his  parents,  and  then  of  his  brother 
Walker's    children.      lie    died    four    years 

"And  Edith,  the  sister?  asked  the  maker 
of  advertising  pictures. 

"Edith,"  said  the  old  man  and  started. 
lie  quickly  took  a  handsome   gold   watch 

from    his    pocket,    snapped    open    the    face 

-  .  worn  thin  by  time,  and  said  surpris- 

edly:    "It  is  half-past  eight,  gentlemen,  and 


I   must  l>e  going.     Edith — Edith  had  the 

same  idea  ol  lur  t  OUntr)  as  1  :  a  home  and 
her  loved  ones  around  her.  And  she'll  be 
home  in  a  few  minutes.  She  deserted  me 
tonight  to  dine  at  the  Children's  lb  me  that 
she's  interested  in.  Site  loves  the  home 
less  children." 

"See  here,  ( laptain,"  said  the  cartoonist, 
as  they  all  arose,  "haven't  you  been  kind 
of  putting  one  over  on  us?    It  seems  to  me, 

Mom  your  own  count,  thai  there  must  be 
two  sides  to  this  going  to  war  stuff.  \  ou 
mighl   have  told  us  your  own   story,   you 

know." 

1'he  old  man  straightened  up  in  his 
courtly  way,  and  his  eyes  gleamed.  "So  l 
might  have,"  he  said  happily.  "So  I 
might." 


The  Christening  of  Thomas  H.  Ince 


We  don't  mean  what  you  think  we  mean.  This  Tom  Ince  is  red,  not  while,  and  he  was  named  after  the  play-maker. 
His  last  name  is  Thunderbull,  and  his  papa,  Charlie  Thunderbull,  the  chief  of  Inceville's  Indians,  stands  grinning 
foolishly  at  the  right.  Mr.  Ince-Thunderbull  is  grasped  firmly  by  his  svelte  mamma,  who  is  comforted  by  the  christening 
minister's  wife.    She,  with  her  baby,  assures  Mme.   Thunderbull  that  once  upon  a  time  she  was  equally  embarrassed. 
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CONTEST  NO.  C. 

First     Prize,    $10.00,     Esther    Buchanan.     4133 
Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Second    Prize,    $5.0O.    Mrs.    A.    L.    Phelps.    221 
Centre   St.,   Dorchester   Centre,   Mass. 

Third   Prize.   $3.00.  Mrs.  H.   H.  Bennett,   1  T.229 
Loomis   Ave.,    Harvey,    Illinois. 

Fourth    Prize,  $2.00.   Miss   Elsie   Barnes,   310  S. 
Oth   Street,   St.   Joseph,   Missouri. 

Ten  $1.00  Prizes  to  the  Following: 

Miss  Anna  W.  Abbot.  Orleans.  Mass:  Margrate 
Mitchell,  163  Nepean  St..  Ottawa.  Ont..  Canada: 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Lowrey.  R.  F.  D.  No.  -3.  Cleburne, 
Texas;  J.  E.  Page,'293  New  York  Ave..  .!•  "sey 
City.  N.  J.:  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lueders,  21s  Division  St.. 
Hellevue,    Ky. ;   Jno.    D.    Fisher,    li  ..       adiz  St., 


New  Orleans.  La.:  R.  P.  Decker.  M39  N.-PauHna 
St..  Chicago.  111.:  Carl  Wright.  414  N.  12tb.  St.. 
Sac  Citv  Iowa;  Arthur  Picker.  946  23rd  Ave.. 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  John  W.  Hyslop.  Aberdeen. 
S.    D. 

THE  CORRECT  JULY  TITLES 

1.  "The  Blacklist." 

2.  "The  White  Rosette. " 

3.  "At  West   Point." 

4.  "A   Fool's-  Paradise.'' 
.">.    "No    One." 

0.    "The  Wall  Between." 
7.    "For  the  Defense." 

5.  "Her  Great  Priee." 
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FOURTEEN    CASH    PRIZES 

FOR  tiic  correct  or  Dearest  correct  answers  to  these  pictures,  The  awards  are  cash,  without  any  string 
whatever  to  them.  This  Is  the  eighth  of  a  series  "t  novel  feature  contests  to  Interest  and  beneOt 
our  readers  at  absolutely  no  cost  to  them  the  Photopi  v\  Magazine  way.  The  awards  are  nil  tor  this 
month's  contest, 


THE    PRIZES 

1st  Prize,  $10.00. 
2nd  Prize,  $5.00. 
3rd  Prize,  $3.00. 
4th  Prize,  $2.00. 
Ten  Prizes,  $1.00  each. 

Bach  scene  represents  the 
name  of  a  popiilsir  photoplay 
which  will  be  found  in  the  list 
on  the  opposite  page  and  the 
page  following.  These  illustra- 
tions are  not  of  scenes  from  the 
plays,  but  are  of  the  titles.  In 
the  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  awarded  to  the  senders 
of   the  answers   involved. 
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Directions 


Write  plainly  below  each  picture  the  title  which  you  think  it  best  represents. 
Place  your  own  name  and  complete  address  on  the  margin  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  Cut  the  leaf  out  and  mail  it  to  "Title  Contest,"  Photoplay  Magazine, 
S50  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  Or  you  may  send  in  your  answers  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures.  We  have  eliminated  from  this 
contest  all  red  tape  and  expense  to  you.  so  please  do  not  ask  us  questions.  Only  one  set  of  answers 
allowed  each  contestant.  All  answers  must  he  mailed  before  September  first.  Awards  for  this  list  will 
be  published  in  Photoplay  Magazine.     Look  for  this  contest  each  month. 
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The  Panther 
Daylight 
The  Rivals 
Fair.    Fat   and    Saucy 
The  Sharpshooter 
Flight  of  a  Night  Bird 
Getting  the  Gardener's  Goat 
Her   Convert 
Rags 

The  Hidden  City 
In  Tangled   Webs 
Keno.    Bates,    Liar 
The  Honeymooners 
The   Birth   at  a   Nation 
Lovers'  Post  Office 
Their  One   Love 
Miss  Jekyll    and    Madame    Hyde 
O71    Dangerous    Paths 
The  Knight  of  the  Trials 
The  Last  House 
Motherhood 

The    Little   Soldier  Man 
Refugees 

Down  on  the  Farm 
They  Didn't  Know 
The  Return 

The  Fat   Girl's  Romance 
The  Call  of  the  Waves 
Her  Escape 
For  the  Defense 
The  Coward 
The  Wise  Guvs 
Black    Hands 
Treasure  Seekers 
Smugglers   Island 
A  Woman's  Debt 
The   Man   Inside 
The  Useless  One 
Lights  and   Shadows 
A  Gentleman  of  Art 
Caught  with  the  Goods 
Three  Times  and  Out 
Two  of  a  Kind 
On  Desert  Sands 
A   Man's  Temptation 
Stars  of  the  Sea 
The  Unhidden  Treasure 
Easy  Honey 
Six  or   Nine 
The   Recoil 
The   Hard   Road 
It  Might    Have   Reen    Serious 
A  Martyr  of  the  Present 
Saints  and    Sinners 
His    Last    Deal 
Going  Straight 
Old  Man 
One  Flight  Up 
On  the  Ledge 
Riding  the   Flume 
Shore  Acres 
Sparrow  of  the  Circus 
The   Isle  of  Content 
The  Lure  of  the  Sawdust 
I'nder  Southern  Skies 
Pokes  and  Jabbs 
A  Chase   by   Moonlight 


Questions  ^Answers 
r\ 


rlll:.   Questions  >>>ul  Answers    Departme 
is     open     to     any     reader     of     Phi 

Magazine  whether  a  subscribe!   or  not.    It 
<i  pleasure  to  answer  inquiries  and  we  only  a 
tlmt    questions    regarding    religion,    scenat 
writing   and   studio    employment    be    omitte 
The   "enter's    name,    street    and   city   address 
must  be  signed  and  communications  to  other 
departments     written      on      separate     pages 
Enclose   stamped,   addressed   envelope, 
immediate   reply   is  desired.     Address, 
tions    and    Answers,    Photoplay     Magazine, 
Chicago. 


W.    M.    R.,    Sherman,   Tex.  -The   report    that 
Harold   Lockwood  and    May   Allison  are  married 

is  untrue.  Miss  Allison  sa\s  that  she  has  no  time 
i..r  such  serious  thoughts,  and  Mr.  Lockwood  is 

understood    to    have    been    married    in    1906.       His 

wife  is  said  to  be  living  in  New  York.  George 
l.o  Guere  was  the  s  in  in  "The  Blindness  ol 
Love."  Marguerite  Clark  claims  1887  as  her 
birth-year,    and    you    must    not    dispute    it    with 

her  petite  majesty.      She   lias  never  been  married. 

H.    A.    B..    Danville,    Ino.,    and    H.    K..    s 

Paul. — Ethel  Clayton  is  at  none  of  the  l.ubin 
studios,  as  she  has  recently  joined  World,  but  her 
director-husband,  Joseph  Kaufman,  is  now  with 
Famous  Players.  Miss  Clayton  joined  l.ubin  in 
the  fall  of  V>\2  after  four  years  of  stage  experi- 
ence. She  was  born  down  in  Champaign,  Illinois, 
along  about  1890.  Yes.  there  is  a  Talmadge 
street  in  Hollywood,  California,  and  it  is  just  as 
•  of  us  to  presume  it  was  named  after  Miss 
Xornia.  as  to   presume  anything  else. 


E.    M.    I'".,    Philadelphia;     I'.     \V  ,    Regina, 

SaSK.  ;    K.   '1'.,   l!\i   r  I  MORE,   and   ('.   (',    M..    BRISTOL, 

Conn. — Silver    Spurs,     your    ideal     highwayman 

(supposing   there   may   be   such   a   person)    in   "The 

Love  Mask,"  was  Earle  Foxe.  This  is  his  second 
l.asky  appearance,  as  ho  played  Dave  Tolliver  in 

"riie  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  with  Theo- 
dore Roberts  and  Charlotte  Walker.  Foxe  comes 
from  Oxford.  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  18S": 
he  attended  Ohio  State  University  and  has  been 
playing  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  married 
lo  Ceha  Santon  in  October  of  last  year.  ''Spurs" 
has  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  blue  eves. 


Blank.  Parkersburg,  \V.  Va. — It's  ferninst 
the  rules  and  reg'lations  to  pay  attention  to 
anonymous  communications,  but  just  this  once, 
we'll  break  'em.  Marshall  Xeilan  played  opposite 
Miss  Clark  in  "Mice  and  Men."  Better  send 
your  name  if  you  want  the  magazine  sent  you. 


J.  S.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. — Dorothy  Kelly  was 
the  girl  in  "Mi  Perdita,"  or  as  Vitagraph  trans- 
lated the  title  for  the  screen,  "My  Lost  One." 
Wally  Reid  was  Prime  Karl  in  "Old  Heidelberg,'' 
(  Fine  Arts)  opposite  Dorothy  Gish  as  Kathie. 


J.  D.  II..  Cincinnati. — The  blonde  in  "A 
Mix-up  in  Photos''  was  Rena  Rogers,  who  has 
been  playing  with  Universal  until  recently.  Ray 
Gallagher  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1888: 
Neil  Rurns  in  Bristol,  Penna.  ;  Billie  Rhodes  in 
San  Francisco.  All  of  them  played  on  the  stage 
and  in  vaudeville  before  going  into  the  films. 


L.  M..  Indianapolis. — Thomas  Meighan,  who 
played  the  part  of  the  young  Russian  Prince  in 
whom  we  were  so  interested  in  "The  Sowers," 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He  was  on  the  stage, 
but  he  has  been  so  long  with  Lasky  that  his  foot- 
light  experiences  may  be  classed  along  with  the 
mumps,  whooping-cough  and  measles.  Five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  dark  hair,  dark  brown  eyes. 
Mr.  Meighan  is  the  husband  of  Frances  Ring,  a 
sister  of  Blanche. 


E.  F.,  Melbourne,  Australia. — Yes,  in  the  old 
Biograph  days  Mary  Pickford  was  known  to  her 
friends  in  England  and  the  Colonies  as  Dorothy 
or  Dolly  Nicholson,  and  Mabel  Normand  as 
Muriel  Fortesque.  At  that  time  the  producing 
companies  did  not  announce  the  names  of  players 
in  their  pictures,  and  the  British  distributors 
found  it  necessary  to  supply  them  because  of  the 
public  clamor  to  know  the  identity  of  their 
favorites. 


L.  E.  and  H.  B.,  Muskogee,  Okla. — Henry 
Walthall  is  a  Southerner,  born  in  Shelby  County, 
Alabama,  and  perhaps  that  did  make  his  work  a 
truer  characterization  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." No,  Miss  Marsh  did  not  jump  off  the  cliff 
in  this  play,  for  she  is  a  fixed  star  when  it  conies 
to  hundred-foot  leaps. 


W.  E.  C,  Salt  Take  City. — Whaddyemean,  a 
Beauty  and  Brains  contest  for  men  ?  Dye  want 
to  get  us  all  shot  and  killed  and  massacred?  It 
can't  be  did. 


H.  M.  M.,  Barre,  Vt. — Jane  Grey  is  a  Ver- 
monter,  Middlebury  claiming  prior  rights  to  her 
affections.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  players 
from  your  state,  but  her  name  is  the  only  one 
that  occurs  to  us.  Francis  X.  Bushman  and 
Beverly  Bayne,  who  began  playing  together  when 
with  Essanay.  Marguerite  Courtot  is  now  at 
home  in   New  York. 


Dutch,  Brunswick,  Mo. — Richard  Stanton  is 
now  a  director  for  Fox  at  Los  Angeles  and  is  not 
married.     Aren't  you  glad? 
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P.  C.  V.,  Live  Oak,  Calif. — Your  letter  may 
refer  to  either  of  two  players  in  "The  Alien." 
Blanche  Schwed  played  the  part  of  Rosa  and 
Thelma  Salter  played  the  part  of  the  little  girl 
who  was  kidnapped.  Whether  either  of  these  ap- 
peared in  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door"  we  are 
unable  to  say  as  the  Essanay  Company  says  it 
does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  just  to  the  players 
in  the  latter  film  to  publish  their  names.  Probably 
not. 


V.  E.  I.,  Hammond,  Ind. — Pretty  sure  Mar- 
guerite Clark  will  answer  your  letter.  Tom 
Moore's  address  is  care  Pathe  Exchange.  Xew 
York.  No  boldness  at  all  !  That's  what  we're 
here   for. 


W.  J.  K.,  Waldo. — For  information  regard- 
ing projection  machines  and  theatre  equipment, 
we  would  suggest  that  vou  write  the  Precision 
Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  317  E'.  34th  Street,  New  York 
City  ;  the  Nicholas  Power  Co.,  90  Gold  St.,  New- 
York  City ;  or  the  George  Kleine  Optical  Com- 
pany, 166  N.  State  Street,  Chicago.  Any  one  of 
these  three  companies  will  gladly  supply  you  the 
information  desired. 


M.  G.,  Castle  Gate,  Utah,  and  T.  G.,  Onset 
Bay,  Mass. — Ella  Hall  and  Robert  Leonard  may 
be  addressed  at  Universal  City,  Calif.  Contrary 
to  their  plans,  when  Miss  Stonehouse  joined  the 
Universal,  she  does  not  appear  in  "Peg  o'  the 
Ring."  Grace  Cunard  returned  to  the  Universal 
in  time  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the  story  where 
she  left  off.  Miss  Stonehouse  will  be  seen  in 
other  Universal   films  however. 


R.  C,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  M.  R.,  Springfield, 
Mo. — Giuseppe  the  Italian  in  "The  Mummy  and 
the  Humming  Bird,"  was  William  Sorrelle ; 
Charles  Cherry  of  course  was  the  star.  Gerda 
Holmes  played  the  important  part  in  "The 
Seventh   Prelude." 


A.  G.,  Chicago. — William  S.  Hart  uses  his  real 
name.  He  is  six  feet  two  inches  tall  ;  brown 
hair,  blue  eyes  ;  unmarried  and  will  be  forty  in 
December.  We  had  a  nice  story  about  him  last 
fall.     Tell    "Dad"    he   has   good   taste. 


M.  H.  W.,  Burton,  Calif. — Your  Earle  Foxe 
questions  were  answered  in  last  month's  Photo- 
play and  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Foxe  is  6  feet  and 
1  inch  in  height  and  he  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1887.  The  young  gambler  in  the  closing  episodes 
of  "The  Strange  Case  of  Mary  Page" — the  Es- 
sanay  Walthall-Mayo   serial,   is  Arthur  Bates. 


J.  S.,  San  Francisco,  suggests  renaming  the 
Pacific  Highway.  "New  York  can  keep  its  great 
White  Way  since  we  have  got  our  Glory  Road." 
and  forthwith  nominates  Old  Doc  Cheerful  as 
Glory  Road's  first  Lord  High  Commissioner. 
Edison  lights,  Universal  cement.  Triangular  sign 
posts  and  American  cars  are  a  few  of  the  other 
suggestions. 


J.  R.  N.,  Newport  News.  Ya. — Charles  Chap- 
lin now  has  a  company  of  his  own  very  properly 
named  "The  Lone  Star  Film  Corporation" — the 
address  is  given  in  the  directory  herewith.  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  born  in  France  in  April.  188").  Since 
leaving  the  Essanay  "Broncho  Billy"  (G.  M.  An- 
derson) has  been  organizing  a  company  of  his 
own.     Further  news  regarding  him  liter  on. 


Max  and  Jerry,  Denver. — Thomas  Meighan  is 
your  hero  in  "Armstrong's  Wife."  with  Edna 
Goodrich  and  Jimmie  Cruze.  ,  Hobart  Henley  is 
the  man   in   "The   Substitute   Widow." 


M.  A.  G..  Salt  Lake  City. — Mae  Marsh  ap- 
peared in  "The  Avenging  Conscience,"  but  in  a 
rather  minor  part;  Blanche  Sweet  took  the  im- 
portant role  opposite  Henry  Walthall.  How  long 
has  Norma  Talmadge  been  discovered?1  She 
joined  the  Yitagraph  Company  in  1910  and  con- 
tinued with  that  company  Until  last  year,  when 
she  traveled  to  the  Fine  Arts'  western  studio. 
Neither  Norma  Talmadge,  Mae  Marsh,  nor  Anita 
Stewart  ever  played  on  the  stage  prior  to  their 
work  in  the  films. 


M.  D.,  Denver. — "Out  of  the  Drifts,"  that  com- 
paratively recent  Marguerite  Clark  picture,  in 
which  she  played  opposite  William  Courtleigh, 
Jr.,  was  filmed  at  the  Famous  Players  studio  in 
Xew  York,  and  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 
Mary  Pickford  is  the  sister  of  Jack  Pickford. 
Billie  Burke  is  the  wife  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld.  Jr.. 
the  well-known  theatrical  producer.  Billie  Burke 
was  her  father's  name,  and  when  she  made  her 
debut  on  the  stage  she  substituted  Billie  for 
Ethel. 


M.  H.  C,  New  York. — Sheldon  Lewis  has  two 
perfectly  good  hands,  so  your  friend  of  the 
"iron  claw"  must  have  been  mistaken.  "What 
Happened  to  Mary"  and  "The  Adventures  of 
Kathlyn"  were  the  first  serials.  Cleo  Madison  is 
"somewhere   in   thirties." 


L.  N.,  Central  Yalley.  N.  Y.,  and  E.  T.  M.. 
Yancouver.  B.  C. — Eddie  Polo  of  "Broken  Coin 
Fame"  may  be  addressed  at  Universal  City.  Calif. 
Marie  Walcamp,  and  Tyrone  Power  take  the 
leading  part  in  "Where  Are  My  Children."  the 
other  important  parts  being  played  by  Rena 
Rogers,  and  Juan  de  la  Cruz.  This  is  a  recent 
Lniversal  produced  by  the  Smalleys. 


E.  B.  R..  Lowell.  Mass. — The  girl  who  played 
the  part  of  Mar  cine  in  "The  Pawn  of  Fate"  op- 
posite George  Beban  was  Doris  Kenyon.  There 
will  be  more  pictures  of  her  shortly. 


G.  I".  R..  Miami.  Fla. — Alice  Hollister  has  just 
quit  Kalem,  and  if  Marguerite  Clark  is  dead,  no 
one  has  told  her.  H.  B.  Warner  is  with  Ince  at 
Culver  City.  Cal.  Evidently  you  know  more 
about  the  concern  you  mention  than  we  do,  as  we 
never  heard   of  it. 


T.  A.,  Benson,  Minn.— "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Covet"  was  a  Selig  play  released  last  February. 
It  was  written  by  James  Oliver  Curwood.  pro- 
duced at  the  Selig  studio  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
Kathlyn  Williams.  Tyrone  Power,  Guy  Oliver  and 
Eugenie  Besserer  made  up  the  cast.  No,  the 
basic  idea  is  in  no  wise  new,  though  it  may  be . 
unfamiliar  to   many   people. 


R.  H..  New  Castle.  Pa. — You  have  your  Pick- 
fords  mixed.  Mary  has  no  children.  Marguerite 
Clark  confesses  to  having  seen  twenty-seven  sum- 
mers. The  latest  Pickford  plav  is  "Hulda  from 
Holland." 


Marian.  Hollywood.  Cm.. — We  understand 
that  Jack  Sherrill  is  now  in  Hollywood.  Can't 
say  for  sure  that  he  is  the  voungest  leading  man. 
If' he  says  he's  18.  he  undoubtedly  is.  No  actor 
was  ever  known  to  prevaricate  about  his  age. 
At    this    writing,   he    is    not    employed. 

(Continued  on  page  ijo) 
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Have  You  Ordered 
A   Mary   Pickford  Calendar? 

All  the  world  loves  "dear  little  Man  Pickford." 
Fame  has  not  spoiled  lu-r.  Riches  have  not  changed 
her.  This  is  lu-r  favorite  photograph."  It  will  be 
shown  on  the  first  Mary  Pickford  Art  Calendar. 
Size  of  the  Panel  is  28  inches  long  by  7}{  inches 
wide.  Prevailing  color,  light  pink.  Her  own  sig- 
nature is  in  facsimile  on  each  panel. 

Arlv^nrp  OrrW<?  for  0ct  1st  delivery  are  taken 
nOVanCC  V_/rat:rS>  nmvt,,r  this  beautiful  Art  Pic- 
ture because  we  tear  «r  will  he  overwhelmed  i  uless  we  dis- 
tribute the  rush  over  a  longer  period.  By  ordering  now  you 
are  assured  of  retting  your  Panel  promptly  on  Oct  1st,  when 
the  Panels  will  be  finished.  So  popular  have  the  annual 
"Poinpeian  Beauty"  Art  Panels  become  that  each  year  we 
have  to  disappoint  from  30,000  to  50,0(10  people  who  delay 
and  then  write  us  after  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Price  10c.  This  Mary  Pickford  Panel  has  a  50c  Art  Store 
value.  We  let  you  have  it  for  10c  in  order  to  make  you  feel 
friendly  enough  to  recommend  to  your  friends  the  Pompeian 
products,  if  you  like  them.  Clip  the  coupon  and  reserve 
your  copy  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Hot  Weather  Hints  For  Good  Looks 

To  have  fluffy  hair,  sprinkle  scalp  with  that  delightful  liquid, 
Pompeian  HAIR  Massage.  Dry  with  soft  towel  and  fan.  Result? 
Soft,  silky,  brilliant,  fluffy  hair  instead  of  oily  hair  _, 

that  lies  flat  on  the  scalp.      Stops  Dandruff  and 
Scalp  Itching.    25c,  50c  &  $1  bottles  at  the  stores.  J 


Oily  sltins  are  particularly  benefited  by  Pom- 
peian MASSAGE  Cream.  It  purifies  and  youth-i- 
fies  the  skin.  Use  it  before  meeting  people,  and 
you'll  look  your  best.  Jars,  50c,  75c  &  $1  at  the 
stores.  ^ 


Apoly  Pompeian 
NIGHT  Cream  with  a 
cloth  upon  retiring  and 
remove  excess  cream 
with  dry  cloth.  So 
white !  So  cooling !  So 
soothing!  In  the  morn- 
ing a  dash  of  cold  water 
on  the  face.  Result?  You 
start  the  day  w  ith  a  soft, 
clear,  relaxed  skin, 
looking  and  feeling  like 
a  new  woman.  Motor- 
ists'tubes,  25c.  Jars,  35c 
and  75c  at  the  stores. 


i 


Reserve  your  Panel  by  Bending  coupon  Ar'OW 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

131  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  and  send  October  1st,  a  Mary 
Pickford  Art  Panel.  I  enclose  10c  in  coin  (a  dime  preferred). 
For  letting  me  have  this  picture  for  only  10c  I  will  gladly 
speak  a  good  word  to  my  friends  about  Pompeian  products 
if  1  like  them. 


City.. 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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The  Story  of 
David  Wark  Griffith 

(Continued  from  page  86) 
illuminati,  he  illuminated  the  other  sort,  on 
whom  he  drew  for  suhjects. 

He  did  use  Paul  Armstrong's  "The  Es- 
cape" for  his  own  first  and  one  of  his  most 
impressive  pictures,  and  Armstrong  made 
$2,500  in  royalties  from  the  picture,  which 
is  thought  to  be  'much  more  than  he  ever 
made  from  the  play.  It  only  had  a  brief 
run  in  Los  Angeles,  where  it  was  produced 
first  by  Oliver  Morosco',;  Armstrong  him- 
self produced  it  in  New  York — with  dis- 
aster. 

There  was  a  tip-fjp  theme  for  a  play, 
but  Armstrong  did  not  quite  hit  the  right 
angle.     He  tried  too  much  for  the  curves. 

In  this  picture  Griffith  did  hit  the  angles, 
all  of  them ;  the  film  had  much  more 
"punch"  than  even  the  master  of  "punch," 
the  hard-hitting  Armstrong,  had  put  into 
the  play ;  some  of  it  was  fascinatingly 
repulsive,  so  much  so  that  people  were  irre- 
sistibly drawn  to  see  it  again  and  again. 

And  it  had  the  best  fight  ever  put  on  the 
screen  to  that  time ;  one  which  William 
Farnum  has  hardly  excelled  in  his  numerous 
exhilarating  examples  of  white-hope  acting. 

Strange  to  say,  Armstrong  and  Griffith 
had  no  quarrel. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  but  forgetfulness  of 
their  regrettable  traits.  Armstrong,  how- 
ever, had  such  a  prevailing  insistence  on 
quarreling  with  his  friends  that  it  is  not 
indecent  to  recognize  that  fact,  now  that 
he  is  gone. 

"No,  I  had  no  difference  at  any  time  with 
Paul,"  says  Griffith  of  this  incident,  "but  I 
fancy  that  was  because  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  me,  nor  I  with  him,  in  the  making 
of  'The  Escape.'  He  wrote  to  me  suggest- 
ing its  being  made  into  a  picture  and  sent 
me  the  'script ;  I  read  it,  and  thought  it 
would  do,  and  did  it. 

"He  never  saw  it  in  the  making,  and,  as 
1  remember,  he  made  something  like  $2,500 
out  of  the  venture. 

"He  did  have  some  differences  later,  of 
a  passing  kind,  with  some  of  our  business 
men,  but  it  was  all  satisfactorily  arranged." 

"The  Battle  of  the  Sexes"  followed 
quickly,  and  then  came  his  center  shot, 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Probably  one  of  the  poorest  plays  ever 
put    out    was    "The    Clansman."    Thomas 


Dixon's  novel  dramatized.  The  novel  was 
a  best  seller,  and  a  cause  for  controversv. 

The  play  was  not  a  best  seller ;  one  man- 
ager told  me,  some  time  ago,  that  he  paid 
a  dollar  apiece  to  ten  negroes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  form  an  Afro-American  League 
which  was  to  institute  legal  proceedings  to 
stop  the  performance  of  the  play.  If  I 
recall  correctly  it  was  Sam  Friedman,  the 
ever  alert  youthful  theatrical  expert,  who 
tried  this  big  business  trick. 

He  paid  for  the  filing  of  the  injunction 
papers  and  hired  lawyers  to  defend  his  side, 
meanwhile  supplying  the  League  with  po'k 
chops  and  cigarette  money. 

Friedman  won  his  case  against  himself, 
and  the  League  paraded  in  sorrow  before 
the  theater,  where  the  intake  that  night  was 
something  less  than  $100.  Not  enough, 
anyway,  Sam  said,  to  pay  for  the  meal 
tickets  he  had  bought. 

Ask  any  theatrical  man  how  much  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  has  made,  and  he  will 
immediately  make  a  record  elevation  flight 
among  the  millions. 

Admitting  that  Mr.  Dixon  did  a  fairlv 
good  piece  of  work  in  writing  the  story,  you 
will  have  to  admit  that  Griffith  did  a  mas- 
terpiece in  his  treatment  of  the  book. 

It  is  very  like  the  comparing  of  the  orig- 
inal, forgotten,  Italian  tale  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  with  what  the  Bard  did  with  that. 

The  story  of  the  first  showing  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation"  in  Los  Angeles  and  of 
Griffith's  surprise  at  what  he  had  done,  has 
been  told. 

Clune's  auditorium  was  packed  to  the 
fire  limits  that  night,  for  much  gossip  had 
circulated  ;  the  racial  excitement  had  either 
been  artificially  or  naturally  aroused  ;  the 
city  councilmen  with  a  "close-up"  of  the 
negro  vote  before  their  imagination  had  at 
one  time  decided  to  stop  the  production,  and 
a  lot  of  lawyers  had  to  be  retained,  and  to 
some  extent  the  word  got  about  that  the 
picture  was  an  incendiary,  dangerous  affair. 

There  were  covevs.  even  flocks,  of  police- 
men on  hand  with  riot  sticks ;  but  the  only 
riot  was  that  of  recognition  of  a  great  piece 
of  work. 

A  number  of  negroes  filled  portions  of 
the  house  ;  whether  they  liked  the  picture 
or  not  they  said  nothing,  and  very  wisely 
kept  their  and  everyone's  peace. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  see  several  scenes 
of  that  picture  in  the  making.  That  one 
(Continued  to  page  148) 
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Home  Things 

Without  Waiting.     Tell  Us  What  You  Want 


Long  Credit — No  References 

Get  home  things  now.  Prices  on  these  things 
are  going  up.    See  what  bargains  we  now  offer. 

Simply  send  the  coupon  for  our  Bargain 
Book.  Your  Credit  Card  will  come  with  it. 
Send  no  references.  There  is  no  red  tape.  We 
give  credit  to  home  lovers  gladly.  Over  two 
million  homes  have  accounts  here. 

Take  what  time  need.     Pay  us  by  saving  2 

Pay  Nothing  for  a  Month 

Our  customers  send  no  money  when  they  order. 
They  let  us  send  goods  on  30  days'  free  trial.  At 
the  end  of  a  month  they  return  the  goods  if  they 
wish  to.  Otherwise  they  send  the  first  small  pay- 
ment then. 

Famous  Congoleum  Rug 


or  3  cents  per  day.  Send  a  little  each  month 
as  convenient.  We  allow  a  year's  time — or 
more — without  interest. 


Save  Up  to  50% 


We  furnish  millions  of  homes.  By  enormous 
buying,  and  by  selling  direct,  we  sell  many  things 
at  half  usual  prices.  We  guarantee  to  undersell 
any  other  concern  in  America,  else  you  may  re- 
turn the  goods. 

The  things  we  sell  now  were  all  bought  last 
summer.  They  would  cost  us  now — most  of  their 
— far  more  than  our  selling  price. 


A  $1  Book  Free 


Our  new  Bargain  Book  is  mammoth  and  com- 
plete. Many  of  the  pictures  are  in  actual  colors. 
It  costs  us  with  the  mailing  $1  per  copy.  But  we 
send  it  to  home  lovers  free. 

This  edition  is  small.  Prices  are  going  up  so 
fast  that  we  dare  not  send  out  many.  You  will 
save  many  dollars  if  you  send  for  this  book  before 
we  withdraw  it.  And  your  Credit  Card  will  come 
with  it.     Cut  out  this  coupon  now. 


New  Dollar  Book 

Of  5000  Home  Things 

Furniture  Baby  Cabs — Cameras 


Carpets— Rugs 
Stoves—  Ranges 
Draperies— Linens 
Curtains  —  Bedding 
Oilcloth,  etc 


Silverware— Clocks 
Chlnaware — Lamps 
Sewing  Machines 
Kitchen  Cabinets 
Carpenters'  Tools 


PAY  3  CENTS  A  DAY 


Our  Bargain  Book  tells  yon  all  about  this  rng  and  oar 
year-to-pay  plan.  Congoleum  is  the  latest  thing  for  the  home. 
It  is  water-proof  and  wears  better  than  linoleum  or  oilcloth. 
Looks  just  like  a  rug. 

Pattern  is  very  pretty  with  a  brown  ground  and  fltmred 
border.  £0  g\i\ 

No.  K4C7048.    Sire  6x9  ft.    Price $J.yil 

1165   W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


Ask  also  for  our  Style  Book  picturing 
1C00  Fall  Styles  for  Women 
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SPIEGEL,  MAY,  STERN  CO. 

1165  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 
Man  me  your  Fall  Bargain  Book. 
Also  the  books  I  mark  below. 

Stove  Book        Watches  and  Jewelry. 

1000  Fall  Styles  for  Women. 


: 


Name . 


Address . 


Check  which  catalogs  you  want. 
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The  Story  of 
David  Wark  Griffith 

(Continued  from  page  146) 
■where  Booth  leaps  from  the  President's  box 
to  the  stage  of  ford's  theater  was  rehearsed 
something  like  fifteen  or  twenty  times  with 
the  camera. 

All  of  those  I  saw  were  gone  over  and 
over,  with  very  slightly  differing  "busi- 
ness;" there  was  enough  film  thrown  away 
to  make  scores  of  thirteen-reel  pictures. 

A  favorite  story  at  the  studios  is  of  the 
horror  of  a  man  interested-  in  the  making 
of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation,"  who  saw 
Griffith  throw  out  seventeen  thousand  feet 
of  film  and  take  the  scenes  over  again  ! 

He  was  one  of  the  later  fellows  who 
thought  D.  W.  G.  crazy. 

I  asked  Griffith:  "What  has  made  the 
Biograph  go  down  in  value  since  you 
left  it?" 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said  with  a  laugh; 
"I'd  hate  to  say  it  about  myself." 

And  then  he  talked  about  the  reissues  of 
his  old  pictures  ;  pictures  that  he  would  like 
to  have  forgotten,  just  as  Browning  shud- 
dered at  the  revival  of  his  early  efforts. 

(The  next  installment  will 


"I  understand  they  are  billing  those  old 
affairs  as  'Griffith  Masterpieces,'  "  he  said, 
"and  I  can  tell  you  they  seem  very  bad 
affairs  to  me  now. 

"I  used  to  think  they  were  rather  good 
pictures ;  but  everything  has  changed  since 
then,  acting,  effects,  methods,  photogra- 
phy.— everything. 

"Those  pictures  are  my  children.  I  admit, 
but  their  very  existence  is  justification  for 
my  disowning  them." 

And  now  he  has  been  nearly  two  years  on 
his  next  picture,  "The  Mother  and  the 
Law." 

Who  is  the  author  of  the  scenario?  For 
part,  at  least,  a  poet  who  five  thousand 
years  ago  wrote  an  epic  in  the  cuneiform 
characters. 

Griffith  can  quote  beautiful  passages 
from  that  cuneiformist.  and,  odd  to  say. 
they  sound  something  like  a  futurist  effort : 
they  particularly  look  futuristic  when  read 
in  the  pasturistic  original. 

This  master  of  the  lens  has  been  often 
three  thousand  years  ahead  of  his  rivals  : 
in  this,  his  latest,  most  ambitious  picture. 
he  has  gone  back  five  thousand  years  for  a 
good  portion  of  his  story. 

appear  in  the  October  issue) 
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(Continued  from  page  144) 

D.  S.  G.,  Bloomingto.n,  III. — Madame  Chev- 
assat  in  "The  Breath  of  Araby,"  (Vitagraph) 
was  Helen  Gardner ;  her  father  was  L.  Rogers 
Lytton  ;  the  man  her  father  wished  her  to  marry, 
J.  Herbert  Frank;  Capt.  Thurston,  Paul  Scar- 
don,   and   the  wealthy    Persian,   Templer   Saxe. 


F.  S.,  Chicago. — Gracious,  girl,  how  long  have 
you  been  reading  Photoplay  ?  We  had  a  most 
felocious  interview  with  Wally  Reid  just  a  few 
months  ago.  Of  course  he's  superb.  One  of 
his  own  family  told  us.  Don't  you  mean  Earle 
Foxe?  Well,  Earle  has  been  with  Lasky  for 
some  time  and  also  played  in  "The  Trail  of  the 
Lonesome  Pine."  His  picture's  in  the  Art  Sec- 
tion. 


H.  S.,  San  Diego,  Calif. — The  principal  play- 
ers in  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  (Fox)  were  Wil- 
liam H.  Tooker,  Richard  Neal,  Maude  Gilbert 
and  Ruth  Findlay.  Ernest  Maupain  played  the 
role  of  Flagg  in  "The  Unknown,"  an  Essanay 
featuring  Marguerite  Clayton.  Oscar  Wilde's 
story,  "The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,"  was  filmed 
by  Thanhouser  and  released  in  July  1915,  A. 
Howard  playing  Basil  Hal/ivard ;  Harris  Gordon, 
Dorian  Gray;  Ray  Johnston,  Lord  IVotton  and 
Helen  Fulton,  Evelyn.  Lord  Huntersley.  in  "Mr. 
Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  (Lasky)  was  Frank  Elliot. 
Mr.  Grex  was  Theodore  Roberts  and  the  Grand 
Duchess   was   Dorothy    Davenport. 


I.  K.,  Chilton,  Wis.,  and  R.  E.  W.,  Guthrie, 
Okla. — Address  the  Fairbanks  Twins  at  the 
Thanhouser  studio  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  In 
"The  Lamb,"  (Fine  Arts-Triangle)  the  fleecy  one 
who  developed  horns  out  in  the  desert  was  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  ;  his  sweetheart  was  Seena  Owen  ; 
her  mother,  Lillian  Langdon ;  her  cousin,  Mon- 
roe Salisbury ;  the  Lamb's  mother,  Kate  Tono- 
ray,  and  Bill  Cactus,  Alfred  Paget.  In  "Hop, 
the  Devil's  Brew,"  (Universal)  Ward  and  Lydia 
Jansen  were  Phillips  Smalley  and  Lois  Weber; 
Jane  Leech,  Marie  Walcamp ;  Councilman  Wa- 
ters, Norman  Hammond,  and  Con  Leech.  Juan 
de  la  Cruz.  The  film  was  produced  by  the  Smal- 
leys. 


H.  E.  W.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — The  accent  is  on 
the  last  syllable  of  Suratt.  Charles  Chaplin 
was  "discovered"  by  Mack  Sennett  while  play- 
ing on  the  stage  in  Los  Angeles  and  his  film 
career  began  at  once.  He  is  now  with  Mutual, 
his  first  release  being  "The  Floorwalker."  Car- 
men,"   and    "Police,"    however,    are    Essanays. 


Helen,  Des  Moines,  Ia. — Fearfully  glad  you 
like  Photoplay  so  much.  You  must  remember 
though,  that  even  the  Bushmans,  etc.,  have  their 
friends.  We'll  have  Mr.  Johnston  have  his  pic- 
ture tooken  before  long  and  print  it.  How'll 
that  be? 


J.  H.  M.,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. — "An  Alien." 
was  produced  by  Thomas  H.  Ince  but  not  re- 
leased in  the  usual  manner  of  Kay-Bee  films. 
George  Beban  was  the  Italian  and  Blanche 
Schwed,  his  little  daughter,  Rosa. 


G.  L.,  Seattle,  says  "All  the  girls  in  town  en- 
tered the  'Beauty  and  Brains  Contest,'  which 
was  lots  of  fun,  but,  sadly,  we  couldn't  all  win. 
I  wish  the  lucky  ones  all  kinds  of  success." 
Pauline  Frederick  and  Charles  Waldron  take 
the  leading  roles  in  Famous  Players'  "Audrey," 
Waldron  being  the  noble  lord  whom  Audrey  mar- 
ries after  the  author  allows  her  to  discard  her 
ragged  attire. 


A.  G.  E.,  Toronto. — Harold  Lockwood  and 
Elsie  Jane  Wilson  played  the  leading  roles  in 
"The  Lure  of  the  Mask";  Irving  Cummings 
was  the  Prince;  Hal  Clements,  Giavonni ;  Lucy 
Payton,  Enrichetta ,  Carol  Hallawav,  Kitty  ■ 
William  Ehfe,  O'Mally ;  King  Clark,  Billy; 
Smith;  and  G.  E.  Rainey,  Joe  Simon.  In 
"Mixed  Valuables,"  Emily,  Jimmy  and  l',:n 
Dyke  were  Fay  Tincher,  Elmer  Booth  and 
Chester  Withey.  In  "Stolen  Hearts  and  Nick- 
els,'' Ethel  was  Eva  Nelson.  "The  Woman  Next 
Door,''  was  a  Kleine  Irene  Fenwick  film;  Ben 
Taggart  played  opposite  Miss  Fenwick,  and  Law- 
son  Butt,  Delia  Connor,  Camille  Dalberg,  and 
John  Nicholson  made  up  the  remainder  of  the 
cast. 


R.  S.,  Greeley,  Colo. — Willard  Mack,  who  is 
of  Irish  descent,  was  born  in  Morrisburg,  Canada, 
but  moved  to  the  United  States  when  five 
years  old.  From  Georgetown  University,  where 
he  seems  to  have  been  quite  an  athlete,  he  went 
into  newspaper  work  and  then  to  the  stage.  He 
is  equally  well  known  as  an  actor  and  as  a  play- 
wright, "Kick  In,"  probably  being  his  most  suc- 
cessful piece  of  authorship.  From  a  recent  en- 
gagement at  the  Ince-Triangle  studios  he  has 
gone  back  to  writing.  Mack  is  five  feet  eleven 
inches  in  height  and  has  black  hair  and  blue  eves. 


R.  E.  M.,  Tiro,  O. — Cleo  Madison  is  playing 
and  directing  for  Universal  at  Universal  City. 
She  %yas  interviewed  in  the  January  issue  under 
the  title  "Cleo,  the  Craftswoman."  copies  of 
which  we  still  have  on  hand.  The  leads  in  "The 
Wolf  of  Debt.''  were  taken  by  Violet  Mersereau 
and  William  Garwood ;  in  "The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse."  by  Ethel  Clayton  as  Shirley  Rossmorc. 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Rossmore.  and  George 
Soule  Spencer,  as  John  Burkett  Ryder,  the  money 
king.  We  have  no  record  of  "Taking  Care  of 
Sylvia." 


F.  E.  A.,  Cincinnati. — The  order  of  produc- 
tion of  the  Lasky  films  featuring  Geraldine  Far- 
rar,  was  "Maria  Rosa."  "Carmen."  and  "Temp- 
tation," but  the  order  of  their  presentation  to 
the  public  was,  "Carmen,"  "Temptation,"  and 
"Maria   Rosa." 


D.  A.  N.,  Montclair,  N.  J. — Charles  Clary' 
played  opposite  Blanche  Sweet  in  "The  Black- 
list "  (Lasky)  as  Warren  Har court.  He  was 
born  in  Charleston.  Illinois,  and  after  several 
years  on  the  stage,  joined  the  Selig  company. 
You  probably  remember  him  as  I'mballah  in 
"The  Adventures  of  Kathlyn."  as  Brian  Kelly 
in  "The  Rosary,"  and  as  Father  David  in  "The 
Penitentes."  He  is  now  with  Fox  in  the  west. 
Conway  Tearle  is  Margruerite  Clark's  hero  in 
"Seven    Sisters" 


R.  H.,  Roanoke.  Va. — Irving  Cummings  is 
with  Famous  Players  and  is  not  married. 
Neither  is  Jack  PickforJ  who  is  with  Selig.  Bry- 
ant Washburn's  wife  was  known  to  the  public  ^ 
as  Mabel  Forrest.  Mary  Pickford's  complete 
name  is  Mrs.  Owen  Moore,  or  Mrs.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  Moore.     Take  your  choice.     Write  again. 


C.  and  M.  G.  Cl  earfielp,  Pa. — Universal 
City  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  heart  of  l.os 
Angeles  and  is  reached  by  electric  car  or  jitney 
bus  over  the  hills.  It  is  a  comparatively  small 
place  but  it  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  production 
of  motion  pictures  for  the  Universal  Company. 
The  city  or  plant  is  on  one  corner  of  a  ten 
thousand  acre  ranch.  No,  it  is  not  Poverty 
Flat  or  any  other  Bret  Harte  town  broucht  to 
life. 
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Buy  This  Great  Oliver  and 
Pocket  the  Salesman's  — 
Profit  Yourself 


I  Send  This  Typewriter  to  You 
and  Let  It  Sell  Itself.  What  This 
Saves  in  Selling  Cost  Goes  to  You. 
Don't  Pay  for  Salesmanship. 


1  ■«?   \ 
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No.  5  OLIVER 


Let  all  the  money  you  spend  go  into  the  quality  of  the  machine  itself. 
No  matter  what  you  buy,  the  cost  of  selling  must  be  added  to  the  price  you  pay.  Others 
have  expensive  salesmen  and  branch  offices  with  heavy  overhead.  Every  sale  must  share 
this  cost.  It  amounts  to  about  half  the  price  of  every  machine  sold.  I  have  cut  all  that  out 
and  let  JVM  sell  yourself  this  machine  after  you  have  used  it  and  are  satisfied  that  it  is  the 
best  typewriter  value  you  have  ever  been  offered.     You  save  about  half. 

The  All-Purpose  Oliver  the  Most  Efficient 

The  Oliver  introduced  visible  writing  to  the  world  and  made  it  possible  to  use  a  type- 
writer for  billing,  card  record  work  and  loose-leaf  writing,  thus  opening  up  enormous  new  fields  to  the  typewriter 
user.  Where  others  have  built  special  models  for  these  special  purposes,  the  downward-writing  Oliver  handles  all 
modern  demands  with  its  regular  equipment.  The  all-purpose  Oliver  does  everything  in  the  field  of  a  typewriter, 
does  it  better,  does  it  easier  and  does  it  longer.    That's  efficiency. 

Ask  anyone  familiar  with  typewriters  which  is  the  most  dependable  typewriter.  The 
answer  will  be  "the  Oliver."  And  dependability  means  much  to  the  man  who  cannot  get  expert  repair  service  at 
a  moment's  notice.  It's  not  so  much  the  cost  of  repairs  as  going  without  your  typewriter  that  hurts.  The  Oliver 
is  sturdy.  It  has  been  called  fool-proof,  because  its  simple  construction,  permanent  and  perfect  alignment,  small 
number  of  parts  make  it  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  order. 

The  regular  catalog  price  of  these  machines  was  $100.  They  come  to  us  fresh  from  the  manufacturer,  in  the 
original  package. and  equipped  withall  the  famous  Oliver  extra-value  features  such  asU-shaped  type  bar,  tabulator  and 
back-spacer.  Each  machine  is  complete  with  accessories  and  instructions.    EACH  IS  GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE. 

Scenario  Writers — Attention 

Scenarios  must  be  typewritten.     No  matter  how  good  your  idea  or  plot  may  be,  it  will 

receive  scant  consideration  if  not  properly  typewritten.     The  visible  Oliver  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.     Its  many 
purely   automatic   features   enables  you  to  concentrate  your  thoughts  on  your  work  and  not  on  the  type- 
writer.    It  actually  aids  your  composition,  as  faults,  weaknesses,  errors,  etc.,  become  just  as  apparent  to 
you  as  they  would  the  director  himself. 

My  Epoch-Making  Sales  Plan 

My  faith  in  the  wonderful  Oliver  No.  5  is  so  great  that  I  am  willing-  to  send  it  to  you  on  free 
trial,  without  the  slighest  obligation  on  your   part   to  purchase  unless  you  are  perfectly  satisfied.    If  you 
send  it  back  I  won't  even  ask  you  why.    Use  it  in  your  home  or  office.     If  it  does  not  sell  itself  to  you  there 
is  no  sale.    Thie  method  is  responsible  for  my  very  low  price  and  for  the  unusual  easy-payment  terms 
on  which  I  sell  the  machine.     I  have  no  salesmen  and  no  collectors.    It's  alllup  to  you  and  the  Oliver. 
And  this  no-expense  method  is  possible  only  because  the  Oliver  always  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 


Don't  Be  Deceived 

by  unknown  typewriters  offered  at  apparently  low  prices.     Many  have  gone  before 
and  have  been  failures.      Some  are  back  on  the  market  with  new  names  to  escape  the 
odium  of  past  failures.      Know  what  you  are  getting.      The  Model  No.  5  Oliver  has  stood 
the  acid  test  of  many  hard  years  of  use  by  ail  classes  of  users  and  has  been  found  not 
wanting  in  any  respect. 

Act  Quick — Price  May  Go  Up 


«? 


My  price  and  terms  can  be  quoted  only  in  a  confidential  letter,  so 
use  the  coupon  at  once.  The  cost  of  material  and  labor  is  soaring.   The  cost 
of  doing  business  is  going  up  and  1  may  have  to  revise  the  price  and  terms 
any  day,  but  you  will  be  assured  of  getting  the  benefit  of  this  greatest  of 
typewriteropportunities  if  you  use  the  coupon  to  get  in  touch  with  me 
at  once.     Remember,  you  try  the  Oliver  free.    If  you  keep  it  you  pay         aJy 
but  a  few  cents  a  day  and  the  machine  is  guaranteed  for  life.  J^* 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING  SYNDICATE 

1510-79T  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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M.  T.,  Muskogee,  Okla. — "The  Red  Circle," 
the  recent  Pathe  serial,  was  filmed  at  the  Balboa 
Studio,  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Ruth  Roland  was  the 
featured  person.  Miss  Roland  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  August  26,  1893;  Frank  Mayo  was 
born  in  New  York,  June  28,  1886.  The  office 
boy  in  "The  Raiders,''  with  H.  B.  Warner  and 
Dorothy  Dalton,  was  George  Elwell.  He  is  a 
real  kid.     We  are  glad  to  note  your  request. 


L.  S.,  Milwaukee. — Your  opinion  about  Doug- 
las Fairbanks  makes  it  unanimous.  His  contract 
with  Fine  Arts  expires  early  this  fall  and  he  is 
in  New  York  because  that  document  stipulates 
that  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  be  spent  there. 
His  wife  is  not  an  actress,  we  believe. 


K.  H.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa! — Almost  all  of  the 
"Birth  of  a  Nation"  pictures  were  taken  in  and 
around  Hollywood,  California,  though  some  of 
the  plantation  scenes  were  made  in  Texas.  "The 
Raven,"  featuring  Henry  Walthall,  was  reviewed 
in  the  Shadow  Stage  of  the  January  Photoplay. 
We  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Des 
Moines. 


O.  O.,  Lake  Mills,  Iowa. — May  Allison  and 
Harold  Lockwood  are  playing  with  Metro  and 
may  be  addressed  at  the  New  York  office  as  given 
in  the  directory  herewith.  Whether  she  would 
answer  you  would  probably  depend  a  great  deal 
on  your  letter.     Why  not  experiment? 


J.  W.,  Eunice,  La. — Myrtle  Stedman  is  play- 
ing with  the  Morosco  Company  in  Los  Angeles 
and  has  recently  been  seen  in  "Pasquale."  Mabel 
Normand  is  with  the  Triangle  Film  Corporation 
in  Los  Angeles  but  now  is  heading  a  company  of 
her  own.  She  is  no  longer  with  Keystone.  The 
Horsley  picture,  "A  Law  Unto  Himself,"  with 
Crane  Wilbur,  was  released  on  February  28th. 
Did  you  see  the  Harold  Lockwood  interview  in 
the  December  issue  ?  We  are  still  able  to  supply 
you  at  the  visual  fifteen  cents  per  copy. 


H.  L.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — We  have  it  on  excellent 
authority  that  Jacqueline  Saunders'  name  in  pri- 
vate life  is  Jackie  Saunders.  Sure,  Jimmie  Cruze 
is  still  "in  pictures."  With  Metro,  last  we  heard 
of   him. 


A.  B.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. — There  was  a  Ruth 
Roland  interview  in  Photoplay  Magazine  for 
June.  1915.  In  it  Miss  Roland  discussed  the  mat- 
ter of  gowns  and  costumes.  We  will  be  glad  to 
supply  you  a  copy  for  twenty  cents. 


W.  T.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. — We  will  gladly 
send  you  any  address  that  you  desire  if  you  will 
specify  the  player  you  have  in  mind.  A  great 
many  are  given  each  month  by  this  department. 
A  large  number  of  the  players  answer  letters 
from  their  admirers.  There  is  no  definite  length 
of  time  for  a  production  of  a  serial — it  all  de- 
pends on  the  picture,  the  sort  of  scenes,  the  num- 
ber of  retakes,  and  so  forth. 


T.  G.  C,  Americus,  Ga. — Photoplay  Maga- 
zine does  not  purchase  scenarios.  You  should 
submit  your  plays  to  film  companies.  Practically 
everything  appearing  in  Photoplay  is  written  on 
special   order.  . 


E.  B..  Omaha. — You  must  be  more  specific  in 
your  questions.  To  ask  us  to  "tell  you  something 
about  Wallace  Rcid,  Pearl  White,  and  Seena 
Owen"  is  rather  indefinite.  William  Farnum, 
Tom  Santschi.  Kathlyn  Williams  and  Bessie 
Eyton  were  the  principal  players  in  "The 
Spoilers." 


D.  \V.,  Kirklin,  Ind.,  and  M.  P.,  Cedah  Rapids, 
Ia. — We  cannot  recommend  any  "moving  picture 
schools." 


L.  H.,  Mancelono,  Mich. — In  "Anna  Kar- 
enina"  the  heroine's  brother  Alexis,  was  Edward 
Jose.  The  part  of  Wronsky  was  played  by  Rich- 
ard Thornton. 


E.  C.  W.,  Lexington,  Ky. — We  are  unable  to 
supply  any  back  number  of  Photoplay  contain- 
ing an  interview  with  Norma  Talmadge. 


M.  M.  S.,  Pittston,  Pa. — We  understand  that 
Betty  Nansen  has  returned  to  her  home  across 
the  Atlantic,  which  explains  why  you  are  not 
seeing  her  in  new  photoplays.  But  she  has  prom- 
ised to  come  back.  Do  not  think  there  is  a 
Senora  de  Cordoba. 


C.  E.  A.,  New  York  City  and  F.  A.  M.,  Erie, 
Pa. — Miss  Mabel  Normand  is  unmarried.  Glad- 
den James  played  the  part  of  Lord  Algy  with 
Kitty  Gordon  in  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass."  He 
was  formerly  with  the  Yitagraph  Company. 
Mabel  \'an  Buren,  who  is  now  being  seen  in 
"Ramona,"  played  with  Selig  about  two  years 
ago.  In  "The  Last  Act,"  a  recent  Ince  picture, 
the  maid  w-as  May  Allen.  Bessie  Barriscale, 
Clara  Williams,  and  Robert  McKim  were  the  im- 
portant players  in  the  cast. 


H.  K.  McD.,  Del  Rio,  Texas,  and  E.  D.  L.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. — William  Garwood  may  be  addressed 
at  Universal  City,  Cal.  Mary  Fuller  never  lived 
in  St.  Louis.  Marguerite  Marsh  has  been  seen  in 
"Mr.  Goode,  the  Samaritan,"  with  De  Wolf 
Hopper,  Edward  Dillon,  and  Fay  Tincher.  Harris 
Gordon  was  born  at  Glenside,  Pa.,  in  1884,  and 
he  is  married  to  Louise  Emerald  Bates,  who  is 
playing  with  Thanhouser.  Theda  Bara  and 
Florence  LaBadie  are  both  unmarried. 


S.  H.,  Terra  Bella,  Calif. — Creighton  Hale 
took  the  part  of  Jameson  in  "The  Exploits  of 
Elaine,"  but  Sheldon  Lewis  is  not  in  this  serial. 
So  far  as  we  have  heard  there  was  no  one  killed 
in  the  film  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" ;  at  least 
none  of  the  principals.  Norma  Talmadge  may  be 
addressed  at  the  Triangle  Studio.  Fort  Lee,  N.  J. 
The  Actor's  Fund  is  being  raised  to  provide  a 
home  for  old  actors  who  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  to  aid  worthy  players  who  are 
in  need  of  temporary  assistance.  It  is  a  very 
laudable  project. 


J.  E.  T.,  Evanston.  III. — Billie  Burke  has  not 
confided  to  us  her  plans  for  the  summer,  and  we 
have  not  heard  that  she  is  to  be  in  Evanston. 
Crane  Wilbur  is  with  David  Horsley  Co..  Dustin 
Farnum  with  Morosco.  Los  Angeles :  Dorothy 
Davenport,  Universal  City,  Cal. ;  Francis  Bush- 
man, Metro,  1476  Broadway,  New  York : 
Marshall  Neilan.  Selig.  Chicago.  Most  of  those 
supporting  William  Gillette  in  "Sherlock 
Holmes"  were  members  of  his  own  dramatic 
company. 


G.  D.,  Dallas. — Pearl  White  is  five  feet  five 
inches  in  height  and  weighs  120  pounds.  She 
has  red  hair  and  green  eyes.  Crane  Wilbur  is 
married,  his  wife  being  a  non-professional.  Yes, 
"The  Exploits  of  Elaine"  w«-is  Creighton  Hale's 
first  venture  before  the  camera,  but  he  had  played 
in  numerous  legitimate  productions.  Miss  White 
may  be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Pathe  Exchange. 

(Continued  on  page  158) 
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Stop  Type  writing 

The  Old  Way 


Learn  the  New  Way — At  Home 

80    to    100    Words  a  Minute    Guaranteed 

Every  stenographer — everybody  who  uses  a  typewriter  or  who  would  use  one  if  they 
know  how — should  send  in  the  coupon  below  or  a  post  card  or  letter  now  for  our  won- 
derful now  free  book  about  this  marvellous  New  Way  in  Typewriting. 

Doubles  or  Trebles  Your  Salary 

This  book,  which  we  send  free,  describes  the  secret  principles  of  a  wonderful  new 
method  of  acquiring  skill  on  the  typewriter — a  new  method  that  has  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  typewriting  situation.  Based  on  Gymnastic  Finger 
Training  away  from  the  machine!  Already  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
never  exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute  are  typewriting  80  to  100  words  with 
half the  effort  and  \\  i  thimlnit  el: y  greater  accuracy  than  ever  before — have  increased 
their  salaries  from  $10  and  $15  a  week  up  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly. 

Only  10  Lessons — Easy  for  Anyone 


And  the  wonderful  thing  about  the  New 
Way  In  Typewriting  Is  that  you  learn  It 
at  home  in  spare  time.  In  only  10  lessons 
and    it    is    amazingly    easy  for    anyone! 
What's  more,  you  begin  to  Increase  your 
speed  from  the  very  firstUsson  and  with- 
out Interfering  with  your  present  work. 
Thousands    of    people    are    earning 
vastly  increased  incomes  simply  be- 
cause they  have  acquired  high  speed 
and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter  by  this 
surprisingly  resulttul  New  Way.     If 
you  want  to  do  as  these  others  have 
done,  and  earn  $25,  $30  or  even  $40 
weekly,  our  free  book  about  the 
New    Way    in    Typewriting  will 
show  you  how. 

Entirely  New 

Don't  confuse  this  New  Way 
in  Typewriting  with  any  sys- 
tem of  the  past.    There  has 
never  been  anything   like 
It  before.    Special  Gym- 
nastic  Finger  Training 
Exercises  bring  results 
In  [days  that  ordinary 
methods     will     not 
produce  in  months. 
It  is  the   greatest 
step  in  typewrit- 
ing since  the 
typewriter  it- 
self  was    in- 
vented— 


Read 
What 
They  Say 


already  its 
success 
has  be- 
come 


"It   Is  a  genuine 
pleasure    for    me    to 
recommend  the  Tulloss 
NewWay.  From  20  words 
a  minute,  inaccurate  work 
to  a  speed  of  80  words  a  min- 
ute, accurate  work,  a  salary 
increase    that    makes    it   now 
exactly  double  what  it  was  when 
I  began  the  study — this    is    the 
result   obtained    in    my  case   from 
this  most  excellent  course." — P.  A. 
Nanslar,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla, 

Speed — Ac  curacy — 
Doubled  Salary 

*'  Am  now  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Dept.  of 
Parks  and  Public  Property.  Salary  is 
exactly  double  what  it  was  when  I  took 
up  the  study  of  the  New  Way.  I  can 
only  say  if  you  desire  to  increase  your 
ability  and  salary,  you  will  make  no 
mistake  in  taking  this  Course.  The  in- 
struction is  of  the  highest  order." — Anna 
S.  Cubblson,  109  Hoerner  St.,  Harrisburg. 
Pa. 


nation-wide.  Among  the  thousands  of  operators 
who  have  taken  up  this  system  are  hundreds  of 
graduates  of  business  colleges  and  special  type- 
writing courses — many  were  so-called  touch 
writers — yet  there  has  been  hardly  a  single  one 
who  hasn't  doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed 
and  accuracy,  and  their  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased in  proportion. 

Sent  to  You  on  Trial 

So  overwhelming  has  been  the  suooees  of  this  New  Iut  Way  in 
Typewriting  that  we  will  send  you  the  entire  course  on  trial.  We 
giro  you  a  positive  Money-Back  Bank  Bond  guaranteeing  to  bring 
you  both  expert  epeed  andaccuraoy  and  to  satisfy  you  with  results 
or  the  Course  will  not  cost  you  one  cent.  You  are  the  judpe. 
Your  word  decidesiL 

Right  now  we  are  making  a  Bpeolal  low  price  to  *oew  students  In 
each  locality  to  help  advertise  the  New  Way  In  Typewriting.  If 
you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want  to  get  more  money  in 
your  pay  envelope,  write  us  AT  onck. 

Free — Amazing  Book 

Our  free  book  tells  all  about  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting,  and  the 
Wonderful  results  it  is  bringing  to  typewriter  users  everywhere.  It  is 
a  big  48-page  book.hritnful  of  eye-opening  ideas  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  ex  plains  how  this  unique  new  method  will  quickly  make  your 
fingers  strong  and  dextrous,  bringing  them  under  pekfect  con- 
t  ol  make  them  extremely  rapid  in  tboir  movements — how  in  a 
few  short  weeks  you  can  transform  your  typewriting  and 
make  it   east,   accrnaTB 

and     AM*ZINULY    SPEEDT— 

how  this  will  inevitably- 
'norease  your  Income.  By 
all  means,  mall  the  coupon 
or  just  a  postal  or  letter 
NOW.  What  60  many 
others  are  doing  you  Too  can 
do.  With  the  book  we  will 
send  our  Special  reduced 
price  offer.  Weitb  today 
before  this  opportunity  is 
past. 


|  Old    "Touch"    System 

Can't  Compare  with 

The  New  Way 

Of  all  tlirMtnonrupherswiiotake 
up  the  old  "touch"  system  In  IhihI- 
aen schools  less  than  5','<>  ever  use 
It  In  actual  work.  This  is  because 
the  old  touch  system  Is  hurt!  Co 
learn,  hard  to  maintain,  and  hard 
to  use.  The  New  \\  ay  Is  different. 
baaed  upon  an  absolutely  new  Idea 
as  to  the  way  to  get  speed.  It 
brings  results  In  days  that  the  old 
touch  system  doesn't  bring  i" 
months.  Get  our  free  book  and  see 
why.  Mail  couponor  postal  NOW. 

After  Takine  3  Touch  Courtn 

'■I  bad  worked  throueh  3  avtlems  of  touch 
typewriting.  However,  my  speed  waa  low  and 
the  keyboard  Incompletely  mastered.  I  then 
took  up  the  study  of  the  New  nay  and  as  a 
result  1  am  now  able  to  strike  any  letter  or 
character  blindfolded  and  without  the  slightest 
beei  atlon,  and  my  speed  has  been  brought  up 
to  80  words  per  minute." — C.  H.  Emerlck, 
Du  Bois.  Pa. 

Salary  exactly  doubled. 
From  an  Old  "Tooch"  Writer. 

"When  I  enrolled  for  the  New  Way  I  had 
oompleted  a  typewriting  course  and  was  already 
a  touch  writer,  but  I  averaged  only  about  40 
to  45  words  a  minute — also  made  frequent 
errors.  As  to  my  pres- 
ent ability,  I  find  by 
repeated  actual  tests 
tl  at  my  speed  from 
shorthand  noierls 

I    85    to     90 
words  a  minute; 

>pylng  type- 
matter     I     can 
reaoh   about  95 
words  a  minute;  on 
familiar    matter    a 
high  as  110  to  112.' 
John    H.  Marqueti 
Smith's  Falls,  Ont. 

Ihesearebut  a  few  of  the 

many  testimonials  on  f  ilf 


THE  TULLOSS 
SCHOOL 

7509  College  Hill 
Springfield)  Ohio 


/        Mail  This  Today  for  Bigger  Pay 

f  Please  send  your  Free  Book  about  the  New  Way  in  Type- 

'f  writing.    I  inclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing,  etc. 

>  This  incurs  no  obligation  on  my  part. 

/  Name 

j  Address 

.X         Occupation 

r         Mail  to  the  TULLOSS  SCHOOL.  7509  College  Hill.  Springfield,  Ohio 
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his  cause  their  own  through  the  sympathy 
of  the  downtrodden. 

T'HE  rehabilitation  of  Judge  Evans  was 
•*•  prompt  and  complete.  Atonement  was 
offered  him  in  the  form  of  various  tempt- 
ing appointments.  But  at  last  he  began  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  people  he  had 
been  trying  to  help,  and  he  simply  asked 
that  he  be  reinstated  as  Night  Court  judge. 
And  what  of  Kitty  and  her  flaming,  un- 
reasoning love?  The  judge  realized  at  last 
that  there  was  something  more  than  grati- 
tude in  his  feeling  for  this  girl,  who  had 
organized  the  battle  to  save  him  from  dis- 
grace. He  saw  the  magnificent  strength 
of  her  sincerity,  the  possibilities  latent  in 
her  nature. 

"Kitty,"  he  said  one  evening,  "would  you 
like  to   go   to   some   school   for   a  year  or 


two — just  to — well — " 

"I  understand,  Judge.  I'm  rough.  But 
how  could  I  be  going  to  a  school?" 

"Won't  you  let  me  send  you?  I  owe 
you  that  much." 

"You  don't  owe  me  nothin' — anything," 
she  retorted,  almost  savagely. 

"But  I  want  you  to  go — and,"  his  voice 
dropped  to  a  more  tender  pitch,  "while 
you're  there  I  want  you  to  be  thinking  of 
me  quite  a  good  deal." 

"Judge !" 

"And  don't  think  of  me  as  'Judge.'  " 

Kitty  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  brim- 
ming with  joy. 

A  year  later  a  magnificent,  radiant  Kittv 
had  come  into  being.  And  now  there  are 
two  persons  who  devote  their  lives  to  study- 
ing the  problems  of  the  unfortunates — 
together. 


Lillian  Walker's  Rolling  Pin 


Try  this  over  on  your  sidewalk:  take  three  tons  of  pie  crust  dough,  spread  evenly  on  any  fairly  clean  sur- 
face, massage  deftly  with  the  little  vibrator  shown  above,  and  for  some  dessert  bake  quickly  with  twenty 

Broadway  peaches. 
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Your  chance  to  be  somebody^  to  hold  a  position  of  responsibility,  to  have 
an  income  that  will  provide  every  comfort  of  life,  is  within  your  reach. 

Just  one  thing  keeps  you  from  finding  it,  grasping  it:  you're  not 
prepared.  Through  the  door  of  opportunity  big  jobs  are  waiting  in  every 
field  of  work.     But  only  trained  men  will  get  them. 

Don't  play  blindman's  buff  with  your  future !  Start  today  and  train 
yourself  to   do  some  one  thing  better  than    others. 

Yon  can  get  that  training  in  spare  time  through  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  just  as  others  have  done  for  twenty-five  years— 
just  as  more  than  130,000  ambitious  men  and  boys  are  doing  right  now. 

Choose    your   own  career.     The 


I.  C.  S.  will  train  you  for  the  position 
you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best. 
And  you  need  not  lose  a  day  or  a 
dollar  in  your  present  occupation. 

Tear  off  that  blindfold! 

Your  chance  is  here.  The  time 
to  start  is  now.  The  way  is  to  ask  the 
I.  C.  S.  to  show  you  what  they  can  do 
for  you.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon 
—  it  costs  nothing,  but  the  evidence 
it  will  bring  you  will  open  your  eyes. 

Box  6461,  Scran  Ion,  Pa. 


r, 


TEAR     OUT 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  6461.SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


I.  c.  s„ 


25th 

Anniversary 

I.C.S. 


In  October,  1916,  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  will  celebrate  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  of  successful  educational 
work  in  the  interest  of  technical  and  indus- 
trial preparedness.  More  than  130,000  men  and 
women  are  NOW  STUDYING  I  .C.S. Courses, 
preparing  for  advancement  and  increased 
earnings  and  greater  service  to  their  employ- 
ers and  their  country. 


^  ELECTRICAL  IMdMIK 

Electric  Lighting 

Electric  Car  Running 

Electric  Wiring 

Telegraph  Expert 

3  Practical  Telephony 
D  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Mechanical  Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 
Q  Gas  Engineer 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MINE  FOREMAN  OR  ENGINEER 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospector 

□  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 

□  Marine  Engineer 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

S  Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 

□  Structural  Engineer 

□  plumbing  AND  heating 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

Name  


U  SALESMANSHIP 
J  ADVERTISING  MAN 
_j  Window  Trimmer 
J  Show  Card  Writer 
3  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
□  RAILROADER 
J  ILLUSTRATOR 
J  DESIGNER 
j  BOOKKEEPER 
3  Stenographer  and  Typist 
Z\  Cert.  Public  Accountant 
U  Railway  Accountant 
Z]  Commercial  Law 
J  GOOD  ENGLISH 
Z\  Teacher 

Z\  Common  School  Subjects 
J  CIVIL  SERVICE 
J  Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 
Z]  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
H  Navigator  □  Spanish 

l'mihrv  Raising  □  Gorman 
J  AUTOMOBILES  □  French 
C  Auto  Repairing         □  Italtao 


Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 
and  No 


City 


State. 


Iv^uy . ^"»« 
If  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  this  list,  write  it  below 
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(Continued  from  page  152) 

D.  J.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. — Marshall  Neilan's 
wife  was  known  on  the  shadow  stage  as  Gertrude 
Bambrick  ;  Tom  Santschi's  wife  is  not  a  profes- 
sional, and  Miss  Eyton  is  not  married  at  present. 


B.  V.,  New  Zealand. — The  price  of  "Stars  of 
the  Photoplay"  is  the  same  to  Australia,  Xew 
Zealand  and  Canada,  as  in  the  United  States — 
fifty  cents.  We  shall  be  glad  to  fill  your  order 
at  that  price.  Many  thanks  for  the  information 
about  Wellington  and  its  theatres. 


W.  L.  T.,  Madison,  Wis.— Yes,  E.  H.  Calvert 
of  Essanay  is  the  "Billy"  Helm  of  your  city  ;  the 
same  "Billy"  Helm  who  was  one  of  Wisconsin's 
most  redoubtable  football  stars  in  the  old  days : 
one  might  say  the  "Pat  O'Days."  We  have  no 
idea  why  he  changed  his  name. 


K.  B.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — The  part  of 
Justice  in  "The  Absentee"  was  played  by  Olga 
Grey.  You  evidently  missed  "Double  Trouble." 
as  she  had  an  important  part  in  that  film,  play- 
ing the   part   of   a  medium. 


C.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Marin  Sais,  of 
Kalem,  is  a  native  daughter  of  California  and 
was  born  in  Marin  county.  The  accent  is  on  the 
"in." 


S.  W.  S.,  Mooresville.  N.  C,  and  E.  M.  M., 
Wallkill,  N.  Y. — In  "His  Golden  Grain,"  Wil- 
liam Duncan,  Jack  Mower,  Myrtle  Gonzales,  Olto 
I.ederer,  George  Stanley,  George  Kunkel  and 
Alice  Neice  made  up  the  cast.  Vchna  Wrfitman, 
Raymond  Gallagher,  Henry  Stanley  and  Charles 
K.  French  were  the  important  players  in  Lubin's 
"Bridge  of  Sighs."  Joe  Welcher  in  "Neal  of  the 
Navy,"  was  Richard  Johnson. 


S.  G.,  Brooklyn,  and  H.  M.,  Detroit. — San 
Pedro,  22  miles  from  the  city's  center,  is  a  part 
of  Los  Angeles,  ar.d  it  was  at  San  Pedro  harbor 
that  the  various  water  scenes  in  "Shanghaied." 
were  taken.  Vona  Landowska  may  be  addressed 
at    Universal    City. 


E.  W.  B„  Venice,  Calif.— "The  Hateful  God" 
was  an  Ince  picture  released  in  the  fall  of  1914; 
J.  Frank  Burke,  Enid  Markey,  Marvel  Stafford 
and  Harry  Keenan  made  up  the  cast.  Tsuru 
Aoki  may  be  addressed  at  the  Lasky  Studio, 
Hollywood,   California. 


R.  B.,  Missoula,  Mont. — Richard  Stanton, 
now  with  William  Fox,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  came  to  the  films  by  way  of  the  stage 
and  his  screen  career  has  included  engagements 
with  the   old   Melies  with   Ince  and  Universal. 


M.  K.,  Salt  Lake. — Write  Ethel  Clayton,  care 
World  Film  :  Kathlyn  Williams  at  Selig's.  Los 
Angeles  :  William  Farnum,  Fox,  Xew  York  ;  An- 
nette Kellerm^nn.  same,  and  Irene  Wallace.  Tri- 
angle. Xew  York.  Billie  Burke  is  not  quite 
thirty.  Pronounce  Cunard  with  a  short  "u"  and 
accent  the  "ard."     That's  it ! 


J.  R.  V.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. — The  cast  of 
"The  Yellow  Passport,"  (World)  included  Clara 
Kimball  Young  as  Sonia ;  John  Sainpolis,  the 
police  spy;  Alec  B.  Francis,  as  Sonia's  uncle; 
Edwin  August  as  young  Rosenheimcr ;  Robert 
Cummings  as  Captain  of  the  Black  Hundred, 
and  Nicholas  Dunaew  as  the  music  master. 


P.  R.,  Ft.  Wop.th.  Texas. — Don't  ask  us  con- 
cerning ways  and  means  for  getting  into  the 
films.  It  is  a  very  hopeless  road  for  an  amateur 
because  of  the  strenuous  competition  and  we  do 
not  advise  you  to  give  it  a  serious  thought. 

(Continued  on  page  163) 
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Stars  of 

the 

Photoplay 

DELUXE 
EDITION 


A  REMARKABLE  DELUXE  EDITION  of  "Stars 
of  the  Photoplay,"  with  special  art  portraits  of 
over  100  film  favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 

Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue,  black  and  gold  covers. 
This  volume  is  being  sold  for  50  cents  for  a  limited  time  only. 
All  photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  have 
such  a  wonderful  collection  of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent 
form.     The  first  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 


Only  50c 

Don't  wait  —  send 
fifty  cents  —  money 
order,  check  or 
stamps  for  your  copy, 
and  it  will  be  sent 
parcel  post,  charges 
prepaid  to  any  point 
in  the  U.S.  or  Canada. 


I    Photoplay  Magazine,  Department  n,  Chicago,  111.    j 
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Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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SALESMEN, 
GET  THE 
BIGHVY 


BeAMveungMan 

!N$2,50OT0flO.OOOAYEAR 


lI 


You  can  learn  sales- 
manship and  have 
an  opportunity  to 

EARN  MORE  MONEY 

than  you  ever  did  be- 
fore—while 
learning 


Earns  More 

Than   $100   in 

•    Day 

I    took     your 
Oo 


W.t 


916 


king. 


Am  now  _ 
many  of  the 
larrest  Arms  in 
the  U.S.  lhave 
earned  more 
than  $100  in  a 
day.  You  se- 
cured mu  my 
position.  Our 
Sales  MgT.  is  a 
graduate  of 
yours. 

J.I.  DEBONIS, 

Halsti  J 

St  ..Chicago,]).. 


lam  Intha 

S2.S00  to 

$10,000  Class 


can  proudly  say 
I  am  in  the 
$2,500.00  to 
$  10.000.00.  a 

Icarclasa.  Wish 
could  Invert 
mora  dollar* 
that  would 
bring  me  the 
biff  return  e 
those  invested 
our  Course 


in  yu 
did. 


J.  E.  WOOD. 
Rooms  S52-54 
Pacific  Bid?. 

San   Francisco, 
California 


I  Mads  $280 
and  Expenses 
the  First  Month 

Any  am  bi  ton  a 
man  can  be- 
come) a  Sales- 
man and  t  in- 
crease hu  earn* 
ing  power  by 
tsTki  og  your 
Course.  Your 
Emp  loy  ment 
Bureau  is  a 
dandy.  I  had  no 
trouble  in  se- 
curing a  good 
position  and 
will  be  delight- 
ed to  boost  for 
the  N.  S.T.  A. 
J. ED.  WHITE. 
P.  O.  Box   1S12 

Great  Falls, 
Mont. 


Travel  on  the  finest  trains;  see  the  wonders  of  America;  live  at  the  best 
hotels;  wear  the  latest  clothes;  interview  successful  merchants;  earn  the  beat 
salary;  save  money;  be  tadeptndent. 

Everywhere  there  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  Trained  Salesmen.  You  can 
be  one.  You  can  learn  at  home  in  your  spare  time  and  have  an  opportunity  to 
earn  Bid  Pay  while  you  learn.  My  eaBy,  practical  Course  of  Instruction  in 
Scientific  Salesmanship  requires  only  a  very  little  of  your  time — an  hour  or  so 
each  day — for  a  surprisingly  short  period,  to  prepare  you  to  fill  a  position  as  a 
Salesman — and  my  bin  Free  Employment  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  a 
position  where  you  should  easily  earn  more  money  than  you  ever  before 
dreamed  possible. 

My  Big:  Free  Illustrated  Book,  A  Kniprht  of  the  Grip"  tells  the  whole 
story.  Send  for  it  today.  Learn  first-hand,  and  now,  just  how  easy  it  is  for  you 
to  fit  yourself  at  your  home  in  spare  time,  to  become  a  successful  prosperous 
Salesman.  Learn  how  my  easy,  practical  Course  fits  you  to  earn  more  money, 
and  earn  it  easier,  in  a  single  week  than  most  men  earn  in  a  whole  month. 
Thousands  of  men  everywhere  (like  those  whose  testimonials  we  publish 
herewith)  have  accepted  this  invitation  to  "Learn  How  to  Sell,"  and  as  a  result 
are  today  holding  permanent,  pleasant,  big-paying  positions  aa  Salesmen, 
representing  the  biggest  firms  in  America. 

I  have  received  requests  from  more  than  15,000of  the  biggest  and  best  firms 
in  America  for  Trained  Salesmen — men  I  had  trained  and  could  personally 
recommend  as  competent,  and  capable  of  filling  good  paying  positions  as  Trav- 
eling Salesmen.  These  firms 
employ  thousands  of  Salesmen 
every  year  and  are  constantly 
calling  on  me  to  supply  them.  I 
merely  mention  this  to  emphasize 
the  unlimited  demand  of  the  busi- 
ness world  for  Trained  Salesmen, 
and  the  fact,  too,  that  good  Sales- 
men are  always  the  sought  instead 
of  the  seekers;always  the  makers  of 
terms  and  the  dictators  of  salaries. 
They  are  the  most  Independent, 
best  paid  body  of  men  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  position  as  a  Salesman 
ready  for  you  — a  good  position 
where  your  Earning  Power  will  be 
Unlimited— when  you  are  ready  for 
it.    Prepare  yourself  now. 


I  Earned  $6500 
This  Year 

Last  year  I 
only  earned 
SS00.00  aa  a 
clerk.  This  year 
1  have  earned 
$6500.00  and 
have  been  pro- 
moted to  Salea- 
manager  and 
done  it  by 
studying  your 
Course  during 
spare  time. 
Your  Employ- 
ment Bureau 
offers  one  many 
good  positions. 
C,W. 

Birmingham. 
824  S.  Center  St. 
rlendersonKy. 


Increased  Earn- 
ings $300  First 
Month 
Have    derived 
at     benefit 


fro 


m 


>  u  r 


Course  already. 
Before  I  en- 
rolled I  only 
earned  $70.00  a 
month.  Your  in- 
structions have 
enabled  me  to 
earn  over  $370 
this  month. 
They  will  help 
an  old  Salesman 
as  well  aa  a  be- 
ginner. 

Mai  B.  Yacht, 
67  E.  114th  St.. 
New  York.N.Y. 


You  Maks  Your 
Promises  Good 
Was  formerly 
a  telegraph  op* 
erator,   * 


i  lc 


i  I  n 


thanks  to  you. 
M  y  earnings 
are  more  than 
1  ever  before 
thought    poesi- 


I   cc 


.   N.  J. 

dDel.  calling 

the  big  trade 

Refer  anyone 


A.M.LAWLER 
E.  Consho- 
hocken, 


SEND  FOR  THIS 
BIG  FREE  BOOK 
NOW 


Be  A  Winner— Start  Today 


Yon  can't  give  one  single,  sane 
reason  why  you  should  not  be  able 
to  earn  more  money — several  times 
more — than  you  are  now  earning, 
unless  it  is  that  you  have  failed  to 
prepare  yourself.  This  is  true,  and 
you  know  it.  You  know,  too,  that 
no  profession  offers  such  wonder- 
ful money-making  possibilities  as  does 
that  of  Salesmanship.  In  no  profession 
can  one  earn  so  much  money,  be  so 
independent,  or  broaden  so  rapidly  as 
in  Salesmanship.  It's  training  that 
counts — just  such  a  Training  as  yon  can 
get  from  my  Easy  Common  Sense.Thor- 
ough.  Practical  Course  of  Instruction 
in  Salesmanship  that  has  enabled  thou- 
sands of  other  men  to  make  a  success. 


The  reason  for  the  tremendous 
demand  for  our  graduates  is  that 
they  are  Trained  Salesmen — the 
kind  that  make  good  and  thatevery 
firm  wants  and  that  there  is  an  un- 
limited demand  for,  and  that  get 
the  Big  Pay.  You  can  become  one 
of  them.  Learn  how  by  filling  out 
the  coupon  and  mailing  it  Today.  Our 
free  book,  "A  Knight  of  the  Grip," 
tells  the  whole  story;  it  also  contains 
hundredsof  testimonials  from  our  grad* 
uates  who  earn  from  $100  to  $1000  a 
month  and  a  big  list  of  the  different 
lines  of  business  in  which  there  are  now 
good  openings  for  Salesmen — offering 
opportunities  to  earn  $2500  to  $10,000  a 
year. 


National  Salesmen'sTpaining  Association 


Chicago 


DEPARTMENT  528A 

New  York   •   San  Francisco 


Mail  This  Coupon  Now 

National  Saleamen'a  Training  Aaaoclatlon, 

N.w  York  Chicago  San  Franclaco 

f  Send  your  reQueat  to  the  office  nearest  your  home) . 

With  no  obligation  on  my   part,  please  Bend  me  your  Big 

FREE  Illustrated  Book—  "A  blmt'tit of  The  Grip." 

Name 

Street  No 

Town State 

528A 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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'Delightfully  Refreshing 


Talcum  Powder 

Use  it  for  every  purpose  of  the  Toilet — in  the  nursery, 
after  a  bath — as  a  face  powder.  Men  prefer  it  after 
shaving. 

It  is  smooth,  cooling,  fragrant,  and  delightfully  re- 
freshing. Imparts  the  lasting  fragrance  of  fresh 
roses.    Unexcelled  for  baby's  tender  skin. 

Trial  iflffar*  F°r  15c  we  will  send  an  attractive  "week- 
lllal  \SIIcr.  end"  package  containing  a  miniaivre  of 
Jap  Rose  Talcum  Powder,  Jap  Rose  Soap,  Jap  Rose  Cold 
Cream  and  Jap  Rose  Toilet  Water. 

JAMES  S.  KIRK  &  CO., 495  E.  Austin  Ave.,Chicago 
Makers  of  "Good"  Soaps  Since  1839 


is  the  same  cs  that  of  other  famous  movie 
stars— the  same  as  that  of  thousands  of  other 
women  of  admired  complexions  who  use  the 
one  powder  that  gives  an  exquisite  smoothness 
to  the  skin  and  aradiant  bloom  that  suggests  youth 
instead  of  powder.    Try  it  just  once  and  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  the  way  it  beautifies.    Does  not  rub  or  blow 
off  like  ordinary     .^SiQt 
powders.  &^^-~-~^± 

Neither  does     jf/        •*  ^N/1 
it   fail    under   W /   the  Red 
glaring  light  or  f  /     Trimmed 
perspiration.    I    Orange  Color 
White.  Pink.  \\  ed  Box-Seen 
rlesh.   Cream,  y 
50c  Everywhere' 
STAFFORD-MILLER  CO., 
587  Olive  Street,  St.  Louis.  Mo 


iCARMENi 

Complexion 

Powder 


25lcsbpdo"k  Improve  Your  Face 

By  Making  Faces — for 
lOc  —  stamps    or   coin 
This  book  contains  a  complete  course  of 
structions-in  Physical  Culture  for  the 
I  Face.     More  than  90,000  persons  are  fol- 
lowing these  instructions  to-day.     They 
will  do  more  to  build  beauty  than  all  the 
paint  and  powder  in  the  world,  for  they 
got  right  at  the  root  of  your  facial  defects 
and  overcome  them.    Not  simple  or  silly. 
Just  physical  culture  applied  to  the  facial 
muscles:  common  sense  —  thatsall.    If  you  want  to  improve  yonr 
looks,  semi  10c  for  this  liook. today,  atoucc.  while  lt'son  yourniind. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
S206  Barker  Bldg.,  110  W.  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Every  advertisement  ii>  rilOTOri 


Milady's   Friend:  Her  Dressing 
Table 

(Continued  from  page  jjj 

gentle  tapping  process  under  trained  fin- 
gers, stirring  up  circulation  and  creating 
a  glow.  There  may  be  occasion  also  to 
use  a  pore  cream,  especially  on  the  nose,  for 
foreign  substances  the  ordinary  cleansing 
cream  cannot  at  first  remove.  This  is  pref- 
erably applied  at  night  on  retiring.  Per- 
haps the  eye-brows  need  pruning  and 
shaping.  If  one  decide  on  a  fine  arched 
line,  one  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  a 
half-stranger  in  the  mirror. 

The  skin  food  is  also  a  foundation  cream 
and  serves  to  hold  the  powder  smoothly. 
One  is  now  ready  to  go  as  far  as  she  likes 
with  lip  salve  and  rouge,  eyebrow  pencil, 
and  perhaps  a  very  tiny  eyelash  brush  is 
used  to  darken  the  lashes  with  cosmetic. 
The  most  effective  make-up  is  that  of  the 
invisible  variety,  and  the  individual  studies 
this  out  for  herself. 

It  is  at  night  that  restoratives  are  applied 
to  work  their  good.  The  beauty  sleep  goes 
on  with  the  beautifying  agents  aiding  and 
abetting  nature.  The  skin  food  puts  in  its 
efforts  building  up  tissues,  or  an  especially 
good  bleach  does  its  chore.  First  of  course 
the  face  has  been  thoroughly  cold-creamed 
to  free  the  pores  of  the  day's  grime.  The 
evelash  and  eyebrow  grower,  whether  it  be 
l'ust  vaseline  or  a  scientifically  prepared 
cream,  busies  itself  at  this  time. 

When  one  seats  oneself  before  the  dress- 
ing-table for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for 
public  appearance,  the  process  may  be  lim- 
ited to  the  simple  expedient  of  shaping  up 
the  eyebrows  between  thumb  and  finger  or 
a  pass  at  powdering  the  nose.  But  even 
she  blessed  of  the  gods  with  skin  of  peaches 
and  cream,  or  lacking  it  entirely  but  en- 
dowed with  an  exemplary  nature,  must  at 
times  resort  to  defensive  preparations 
against  dust  and  wind.  A  good  powder 
makes  a  far  better  covering  for  the  pores 
than  a  coat  of  dust.  One  of  the  new  pow- 
ders combines  ingredients  which  act  also  as 
a  skin  food.  An  excellent  greaseless  foun- 
dation cream  is  an  adjunct  for  every  dress- 
ing-table. It  not  only  serves  to  hold  the 
powder  smoothly,  but  is  a  protection  to  be 
used  in  motoring  and  sailing. 

If  one  go  in  for  any  of  the  retouching 
processes  it  is  always  advisable  to  contem- 
plate oneself  by  a  strong  north  light.  This 
makes  sure  our  friends  do  not  see  more  of 
the  work  than  is  intended. 
ay  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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After  the  face  is  well  cold  creamed  h  is 
ready  for  the  keying  up  of  color.  A  liquid 
rouge  is  applied  over  the  cheekbone.     It 

the    tare    be    markedly    thin    the    Color    is 

worked  outward  for  breadth,  if  the  contrary 

be   the   ease   it    is    put    nearer    the   nose.      A 

light  rouge  is  used  for  daytime.     The  great 

est  eare  should  be  taken  to  blend  the  edges. 
'The  SUCCeSS  of  a  good  make-Up  rests  more 
upon  the  skill  in  blending  than  anything 
else.  After  the  rouge  eomes  a  liquid  poTH 
der.  which  may  he  got  in  varying  shades  to 
suit  the  individual.  It  works  more  evenly 
and  covers  blemishes  more  discreetly  than 
simple  face  powder.  The  liquid,  applied 
on  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton,  should  be 
spread  over  the  entire  face,  up  behind  the 
ears  ami  over  the  neek.  Through  this  the 
rouge  glows  faintly  and  is  sufficient  if  their 
be  no  high  eolor  desired  in  the  eheeks,  just 
a  faint  glow  of  health  ;  otherwise  dry  rouge 
may  be  added  as  a  last  touch. 

The  next  step  is  to  accent  the  eyes  and 
mouth.  This  is  most  carefully  done,  pen- 
ciling lightly  the  brows  and.  if  necessary, 
using  a  wee  brush  to  apply  mascaro  to  tip 
the  lashes.  One  may  go  further,  but  with 
utmost  care.  A  brown  and  black  cosmetic 
may  be  mixed  on  a  tiny  palette  and  applied 
by  a  fine  bristle  brush  with  a  very  steady 
touch  to  accent  the  line  of  the  lashes  on 
hoth  lids.  Then  take  the  little  finger  and 
blend. 

As  to  the  mouth.  Here  the  makeup  is 
often  too  apparent  and  badly  done.  Those 
who  wish  an  obviously  artificial  appearance 
accent  this  particular  feature,  but  for  those 
who  do  not.  this  advice  is  given :  Do  not 
depend  on  the  lip  stick.  This  does  well 
enough  to  lightly  touch  up  with  occasion- 
ally, but  with  it  careful  drawing  is  impos- 
sible. The  best  efTect  is  got  from  a  light 
lip  salve  applied  with  the  finger.  The 
lower  lip  is  never  as  wide  as  the  upper. 

The  final  finishing  is  a  light  dusting  with 
an  individual  powder.  The  shade  has  less 
color  for  the  street  than  for  evening.  Set 
rules  for  individual  make-up  are  of  course 
impossible  in  detail  without  having  the  sub- 
ject for  contemplation.  One  rule,  how- 
ever, is  not  amiss,  and  that  is.  success 
depends  upon  too  little  rather  than  too 
much.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  a  great 
many  women  and  girls  of  high  respecta- 
bility do  not  realize  the  disagreeable  criti- 
cism they  subject  themselves  to  in  public 
places  by  over-rouging ;  not  only  their 
taste,  but  often  their  personal  rectitude,  is 
questioned. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please 


—  the  charming  new  creation  now  preferred 
by  millions  of  women  of  belter  taste  who 
demand  a  refined  Powder  that  is  different 
from  the  ordinary. 

Marincllo  not  only  enhances  your  natural 
beauty  and  blends  with  the  texture  of  any  skin. 
but  it  also  protects  against  the  havoc  of  weather. 
At  any  Marinello  shop 
or  drug  store.  A  tint 
for  every  complexion . 
Send  2c  stamp 
for  Min.   Box 

MarinelloCompany 

Dept.  L 
Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


You  Are  As    t 
Beautiful 
As  Your  Eyes! 


MURINE 


should  be  found  in  every  Dressing  Case 
ana  Medicine  Cabinet.  It  has  won 
many  friends  as  an  aid  to  preservation 
as  well  as  restoration  of  healthful  tone 
and  natural  brilliancy  to 

Eyes  That  Need  Care 

Murine  bas  proven  of  great  value  in  tbe 
home  as  a  treatment  for  Red,  Inflamed. 
Granulated  and  Itching  Eyes  and  Eyelids. 

An  Eye  Insurance  for  Autoists, 
Golfers  and  Patrons  of  the  Movies 

RESTS-REFRESHES  AND   CLEANSES 

At  Druggists  or  by  Mail.  50c  and  $100 

A  De  Luxe  Stand  Bottle.  $1.25 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago,  sends  Book  of  Eye  free 


mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Send  for  116-page  Jewelry  Catalog  containing  over  2000 

beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds, Watches, Silverware, etc.  Make 
a  selection  either  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift  for  a  friend  or  loved  one. 
We  will  send  the  article  for  your  examination,  all  charges  pre- 
paid by  us.    You  assume  no  risk;  you  are  under  no  obligation. 

You  Don't  Pay  a  Cent  until  you  see  and  examine  the  article. 
If  perfectly  satisfied  pay  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  the 
balance  in  eight  equal  monthly  payments.  If  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  at  our  expense.  Whether  you  buy  or  not,  get  Our  Catalog. 
It  is  an  education  in  Diamond  and  Jewelry  values  and  easy  credit 
buying.     Send  for  catalog  today— before  you  forget.    It  is  FREE. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  D502  ,  10O  to  108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)    Stores  in:     Chicago      Pittsburgh       St.  Louis      Omaha 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Broadway  cars 

from  Grand 
Central  Depot 

7th  Avenue  Cars 

from  Penn'a 

Station 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 
Rooms  with  Adjoining  Bath 

*1.50up 

Rooms  with  Private  Bath 

$2.00  up 

Suites  $4-.00  up 

10  Minutes  Walk  to  40  Theatres 

Sen d  Jot  Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Onlu  New  York  Hotel  Window-Screened  Throughout 


I 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  tbe  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office;  (*)  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; is)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co..  6227  Broadway,  Chi- 
cago  (sj  ;  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.   (•)    (s). 

Balboa  Am.  Prod.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  (*)   (s). 

Biograph  Company,  807  East  175th  St..  New 
York,  (*)  (s)  ;  Georgia  and  Girard,  Los  Angeles  (s). 

Bosworth.  Inc.,  222  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City  ;  211  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  (•)  (s). 

California  If.  P.  C.  San  Rafael.  Calif.  (*>    is). 

Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  New 
York  City   (*)    (s). 

Equitable  Motion  Pictures  Corp..  130  West 
46th  St..  New  York  Citv.      (*i   Fort  Loo.  N.  J.    •  -   . 

Essanat  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle  St.,  Chi- 
cago   (*)    (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co.,  12S  West  5Cth  St., 
New  York  City   (s)    (*). 

Fox  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  St..  New  York 
City    (*)  ;   Los  Angeles    (s)  ;   Fort  Lee,   N.   J.    (s). 

Gaumont  Company.  110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City  (*>  ;  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (s)  ;  Jacksonville. 
Fla.    (s). 

General  Film  Co..  200  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 

David  Horsley  Studio,  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles   (*)    (s). 

Kalem  Company,  235  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City  <*);  251  W.  19th  St..  New  York  City  is)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif.  <s)  ;  Tallyrand 
Ave..   Jacksonville.   Fla.    (s)  ;   Glendale.   Calif.    ts>. 

George  Kleine,  SOS  E.  175th  St..  N.  Y.  City  (•). 

Laskt  Feature  Play  Co..  4S5  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York:  62S4  Selma  Ave..  Hollywood.  Calif.   (*)    is>. 

Lone  Star  Film  Corp.  (Chaplin),  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,    (s)    (*). 

Lubin  Mfg.  Co..  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(*)  ;  Broad  and  Glenwood.  Philadelphia  (s)  ;  Cor- 
onado.   Calif,    (s)  ;   Jacksonville.   Fla.    (s). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp..  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  (All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.)  :  Rolfe 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp..  3  West 
61st  St.,  New  York  City  (s)  ;  Popular  Plays  and 
Players.  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.  (s)  ;  Quality  F'ictures 
Corp.,  Metro  office. 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  West  42d 
St.,  New  York  City  ;  201  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles.    (*)    (s). 

Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  Pictures,  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City;  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  (*)  (s). 

Paramount  Pictures  Corporation,  110  West 
40th  St..  New  York  City. 

Pathe  Fkeres.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.   (*)    (s). 

Paths  Exchange,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City   (*)    (s). 

Selig  Polyscope  Co..  Garland  Bldg..  Chicago 
(*)  ;  Western  and  Irving  Tark  Blvd..  Chicago  (s)  ; 
3S0O   Mission    Road.   Los   Angeles    (s). 

Signal  Film  Corp..  4560  Pasadena  Ave..  Los 
Angeles.   Calif,    (s)    (»). 

Thanhousbb  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s)  :    Jacksonville.    Fla.    tsl. 

Triangle  Film  Corporation.  1457  Broadway, 
New  York  Citv:  Fine  Arts  Studio  (Griffith)  4500 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  (*)  (s)  ;  Keystone 
Studio  (Sennett)  1712  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
i*)  (s)  :  Kav-Bee  Studio  (Ince),  Culver  City. 
Calif.    (*)    (s). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co..  1600  Broadway.  New 
York  Citv  :  573  Eleventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
(*)  (s) ;  Universal  City,  Calif.  (*)  (s)  ;  Coyts- 
ville,  N.  J.    (s). 

Vitagraph  Company  of  America.  East  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (*)  (s)  ;  Hollywood, 
Calif.   (*)    (s)  ;  Bay  Shore.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.   (s). 

Y-L-S-E.  Inc.  1600  Broadway.  New  York  City. 

Wharton.  Inc..  Ithaca.  N.  Y.   (*)    (s). 

World  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  St.,  New 
York  City  (*)  :  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 

Clara  Kimball  Young  Film  Corp.,  126  W.  46th 
St.,   New   York    (*). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 
plays In  this  Issue 


William.   Berner 

Attricnnc    von    Altnniii 

Spy 

Lieutenant   Finn: 

llulltn 
llilrn    POfl     [Itiiinii 

Harvntss  run  Altaian 


"SHELL  43!" 
(By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan) 

I  in  e  Triangle 

11.  is    Warner 
Enid  Markej 
Jack  Ollberl 

George   Fisher 


Margaret  Thompson 
Louise  Brownell 


Kittii  H organ 
Judge  Evans 
Burke,  a  "practical 

politician" 
■In  in  rs  Mordant,  the 

"  Man  Signer  I  p" 
Doris,  liia  iluimhtcr 
Kelly 

I. mi 

Billy 


COMMON  GROUND 

(By  Marion  Fairfax) 

I.asLii 

Marie  Doro 


Thomas  Melgban 
II.  B.  Carpenter 

Theodore  Roberta 
Mary   Mersch 
Billy    Elmer 
Veda  McEvera 
Billy  Jacobs 


THE  STING  OF  VICTORY 

(By  Charles  M.  Peck) 

E88anay 


I  la  viit   Whiting   ) 
Walker  Whit  inn  s 

Ruth  Tyler 
Edith    Whiting 

Jack-  Sin  IK 

David  \\  hiting,  8r. 

Mrs.  Whiting 


Henry  B.  Walthall 

Antoinette  Walker 

Ann.'  l..iu'li 
John  Lorenz 
Thomas  Commerford 

Miss    Fraukenliekl 


(Continued  from  page  158) 
E.  T.,   Montgomery,  Ala. — We  cannot  recom- 
mend anyone  for  the  work  you  mention. 


A  S.,  New  Decatur,  Ala. — Harold  Lockwood 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1887.  May  Allison  in 
Georgia  in  1895;  Marjorie  Daw  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  in  1902.  Philo  McCullough  was 
with  Balboa  at  Long  Beach.  Cal.,  at  last  reports. 
Messrs.  Reid  and  Lockwood  arc  married.  Sure, 
write    often. 


F.  C.  M„  Providence,  R.  I.— Mary  Pickford 
was  born  in  Toronto  in  April,  1893,  so  she  is  a 
little  over  twenty-three  years  old.  Olga  Petrova 
was  born  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  1885,  but  she 
refrains  from  committing  herself  as  to  whether 
she  is  married  or  not. 


F.  J,  H.,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. — Frank  Keenan 
was  probably  the  player  you  saw  in  the  role 
of  Jack  Ranee  in  "The  Girl  from  the  Golden 
West,"  as  produced  on  the  stage  with  Blanche 
Bates  in  the  title  part.  This  is  the  same  Keenan 
who  played  in  "The  Stepping  Stone"  and  "The 
Coward,"   both   Triangle  films. 


J.  S.,  St.  Louis,  and  M.  D.  C,  Kansas  City. — 
Aldrich  the  gambler  in  Selig's  "Cycle  of  Fate" 
was  Lewis  J.  Cody,  Bessie  Eyton'and  Wheeler 
Oakman  being  the  other  principal  participants. 
William  Desmond  played  opposite  Lenore  Ulrich 
in  "Kilmeny,"  but  he  is  now  with  Ince.  Alice 
Taaffe  is  the  youngster  in  "Not  My  Sister,"  a 
recent  Ince  film  in  which  Bessie  Barriscale  and 
William  Desmond  take  the  leads.  She  is  an 
added  starter  and  looks  very  promising. 


"Any 


woman 


can  improve  her 
HEALTH,  FIGURE 

and  APPEARANCE" 

says 

Annette  Keller mann 

Only  a  few  years  before  my  public 
appearance  as  the  Perfect  Woman, 
I  was  puny  and  under-developed. 
To-day  I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that 
I  owe  my  perfect  figure  and  splendid 
health  to  my  own  efforts. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
my  system.  It  involves  no  drugs, 
requires  no  apparatus.  It  is  a  sen- 
sible plan  of  upbuilding  and  correc- 
tion taken  from  my  own  experience. 
It  will  be  just  as  effective  for  you  as 
it  has  been  for  thousands  of  other 
cultured  and  refined  women  who 
have  properly  followed  my  methods; 

and  it  requires  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day 
in  the  privacy  of  your  own  room. 

Surely  you  want  to  find 
more  about  a  system 
that    can    do    so 
much  for  you. 

How  you  can 
find  out 

I  have  written  a 
little  book  which 
I  want  you  to  read. 
It  is  called  *'  The 
Body  Beautiful"  and 
is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  my- 
self. This  little  book, 
which  you  may  have 
for  the  asking,  out- 
lines my  system  and 
explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly. 
It  proves  that  there 
is  a  way  to  good 
health  and  a  perfect 
figure. 

Send  a  two  cent 
stamp  now  and  ' '  The 
Body  Beautiful"  will 
reach  you  by  return 
mail. 

You   owe    it   to    yourself 
at    least    to    investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

Suite  412  P  12  West  31st  St.,  N.Y.  C. 
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A  Wise  Person 

May  be  instantly  attracted  to 
an  article  which  is  for  sale, 
but  will  investigate  before  in- 
vesting "the  limit."  That  is 
good  sense.  An  article  that 
won't  stand  investigation  — 
trial  —  is   not   worth   buying. 

Photoplay 
Magazine 

Makes  This  Trial  Offer: 

It  will  mail  to  any  ad- 
dress in  the  United 
States  the  next  Four 
Issues  of  the  world's 
leading  Moving  Pic- 
ture Publication  for  50c, 
satisfied  that  at  the  expiration 
of  the  four  months  you  will 
want  to  send  in  your  sub- 
scription for  a  year,  at  $1 .50. 
Remit  by  postal  or  express 
money  order  or  check.  Don't 
wait  for  your  copy  until  your 
news   dealer  is  sold  out!   Be 

A  Wise  Person 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  12,  Chicago,  Illinois 


For 

s 
o 

c 


Rider 


is  Wanted 


in  each   town  to   ride    and    show    a  new  1917    model 
"RANGER"  bicycle.    Write  for  our  liberal  terms. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval  and  30  day*'  trial. 
Send  for  big  tree  catalog  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  made  on  a  bicycle.  You  will  be 
astonished  at  our  low  prices  and  remarkable  terms. 

FACTORY  CLEARING  SALE— a  limited  number  of 

old  models  of  various  makes,  $7  to  $12.    A  few  good 

_  second-hand  wheels  $:i  to  }S.  Write  if  you  want  a  bargain. 

res,  lamps,  wheels,  sundries  and  repair  parts  for  all  makes 

of  bicycles,  at  half  usual  prices.    Writs  us  before  buying. 

MEAD    CYCLE    CO..    DEPT.    K-118,    CHICAQO 


A.  L.,  Montreal. — There  was  one  or  perhaps 
two  film  companies  in  Canada,  but  we  do  not 
know  of  any  in  operation  at  the  present  time. 
The  one  in  your  city  burned  down  and  was  not 
rebuilt.  Scads  of  war  pictures  of  the  Canadian 
troops  and  their  training  are  being  taken  for  the 
news  films,   however. 


H.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — Cleo  Ridgely,  the 
girl  in  "The  Love  Mask,"  is  the  wife  of  J.  M. 
Ridgely.  They  used  to  play  in  the  east,  but 
have  been  in  California  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  since  their  trans-continental  horseback  ride, 
which  perhaps  you  remember.  Mr.  Ridgely  is 
not  playing  in  films  at  present. 


J.  P.  F.,  Canton,  O.— The  World  film,  "By 
Whose  Hand."  ends  with  the  mystery  unsolved. 
It  was  originally  entitled,  "Who  Killed  Simon 
Baird?"  and  at  the  close  the  old  judge  still  pon- 
ders the  question,  unsolved  by  the  jury's  verdict. 

L.  W.,  Beverly,  Mass. — Harry  Morey  began 
his  motion  picture  career  in  1908,  joined  Yita- 
graph  in  1909  and  has  been  with  that  organiza- 
tion ever  since.  He  was  torn  in  Michigan  and 
completed  his  education  at  Ann  Arbor  and  played 
for  a  number  of  seasons  on  the  legitimate  stage 
prior  to  beginning  his  film  career.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  heavy  in  Yitagraph  plays  and  has 
been  seen  in  "A  Million  Bid,"  with  Anita  Stew- 
art,- "My  Official  Wife,"  with  Clara  Kimball 
Young,  and  more  recently  "The  Price  of  Folly," 
with  Edith  Storev. 


Wild  Mayflower,  Philadelphia. — Of  course 
Philadelphia  is  not  slow.  We  never  even  heard 
it  accused  of  being  such.  Crane  Wilbur  was 
born  Nov.  17,  1S86.  at  Athens.  X.  Y.  :  5  feet  10% 
inches;  169  pounds;  brown  hair,  gray  eyes.  The 
others  you  mention  have  never  appeared  in  pic- 
tures.    Don't  be  afraid  to  write. 


R.  N.,  Sax  Marcos.  Tex. — Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw 
and  Jack  Clifford  played  the  leads  in  a  Lubin 
film  called  "Threads  of  Destiny"  some  time  ago. 
The  then  Mrs.  Thaw,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Clifford. 
played  the  role  of  a  Russian  girl  who  found 
herself  too  much  beloved  by  distasteful  police 
officials  and  sought  refuge  with  her  lover  in 
America. 


J.  S.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  E.  M.,  Seat- 
tle.— Dorothy  Davenport  is  the  daughter  of 
Alice  Davenport  who  plays  in  Keystone  com- 
edies ;  the  latter  was  in  "The  Perils  of  the  Park." 
with  Harry  Gribbon  and  in  "Wife  and  Auto 
Trouble,"  you  perhaps  remember.  In  each  case 
it  was  William,  but  in  "The  Island  of  Surprise" 
it  was  Courtenay,  while  in  "Out  of  the  Drifts" 
the  last  name  was  Courtleigh,   and  "Jr."  at  that. 


H.  M.,  Baltimore. — The  title  of  the  first  of  the 
"Who's  Guilty?"  series  was  "Puppets  of  Fate." 
and  in  it.  as  in  all  of  the  succeeding  chapters. 
Tom  Moore  and  Anna  Q.  Xilsson  played  the 
leads.  The  wealthy  widow  was  Octavia  Hand- 
worth.  The  names  of  the  characters  change  with 
each  episode. 


E.  S..  Portland.  Me. — Y'es,  Dorothy  Dalton, 
who  played  the  weak  and  erring  wife  in  "The 
Disciple,"  with  William  Hart,  is  also  seen  as  Ann 
of  Austria  in  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  another 
Ince  film  in  which  Orrin  Johnson  takes  the  hero- 
lead  as  D'Artagnan.  This  is  especially  interesting 
to  those  who  have  read  Dumas"  series  of  D'Artag- 
nan  stories.  Lewis  J.  Cody  is  now  with  Mabel 
Xormand's  company.  Cody  comes  from  Water- 
ville,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  in  1SSS,  while  Miss 
Dalton    was   born    in    Chicago. 

(Continued  on  page  169) 
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Beautiful 


Wavy  Hair 

You  can  wave  or  curl  your  hair  beauti- 
fully. Quickly  and  easily  in  the  latest 
fashion  without  lire  or  electricity,  just 
by  nalng  fchMQ  marvrlous  new 

Martha  Washington  Curlers 

NO  HEAT  EASY  TO  USE 

Just  Hind  hair  as  shown  in  illustration 
and  the  curlers  do  the  rest.  Will  not 
irritate  the  scalp  or  injure  the  hair  in 
any  way.  Send  lOc  for  3— nickel  finished 
curlers  and  we  will  include—  free  —  in- 
struction chart  for  Correct  Hair  Dressing 
COLLINCBOURNE   MILLS.  DepL  643.  ELGIN,  ILL. 


NABISCO  SUGAR  WAFERS 

The  popular  dessert  confection  for  all  occasions.     Serve  with  ices,  fruits 
or  beverages.     ANOLA— Another  chocolate-flavored  sugar  wafer  sweet. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


REDUCE  YOUR  FLESH 

Wear  my  famous  Rubber  Garments  a  few  hours  a  day 
and   your  superfluous   Flesh   will   positively  disappear. 
Dr.  Jeanne  Walter's 

Famous  Medicated 

RUBBER  GARMENTS 

For  Men  and  Women 

Cover  the  entire  body  or  any  part.  The  safe 
and  quick  way  to  reduce  by  perspiration. 
Kndorsed  by  leading  physicians. 

Frown  Eradicator  .     .     . 

Chin  Reducer 

Neck  and  Chin  Reducer 

Rrassiere 

Abdominal  Reducer  .     . 

Also  Union  Suits,  Stockings,  Jackets,  etc. 

purpose  of  reducing  the  flesh  any 


Bust  Reducer 

Price  $5.00 

Made  from  Dr.  Walter's 

famous   reducing  rubber 

with  coutil  back. 


$8.00 

2.  00 
3.00 
6.00 
6.00 

, for  the 
here  desired, 
luable  to  those  suffering  from  rheumatism. 
Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet 
DR.  JEANNE  P.  H.  WALTER 

Inventor  and  Patentee 

353  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Cor.  34th  Street,  3rd  door  East 
pmp^BMeeeeeMeeeeeeeeeeieeBMiiifflimiiiBiniTiiiiiniiiiiiHuiiilHiwuiiiiiiiiuiB 


WANTED 

RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS 
$75  to  $150  a  month  for  life 

OVER  230.000  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  ARE 
OPEN  TO  COMPETITORS 

Many  appointments  are  made  each  month 
WAR-PROOF— PANIC-PROOF—  SURE-PAT  JOBS 
Country  residents  and  city  residents  stand  the  same  chance  for 
immediate  appointment.      Common-sense  education  sufficient. 

Write  immediately  for  free   list  of  U.  S.  Government  po- 
sitions  now   obtainable.     Don't  delay.      Every  day  you  lose      i 
means  the  loss  of  just  so  much  chance  of  early  appointment.       o^ 

o 

FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dept.  M201,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


-COUPON* 

This  coupon,  filled  out  aa  directed,  entitles  the  sender  to  free  specimen 
questions:  a  free  copy  of  our  copyrighted  book,   "Government  Positions 
i  GetThem,"  a   free  list  of   positions   now  obtainable,  and   to 
i  for  Free  Coaching  for  the  examination  here  checked. 


J 


. . .  Railway  Mail  Clerk  ($900  to  $1 800) . 
...Bookkeeper  -  -  ($900  toS1800>. 
...City  P.O.  Clerk  -  ($800  to  $1200). 
..Rural  Mail  Carrier  -  ($500  to  $1200) 
.Panama Canal  Clerk  -    $1200  to  $1800). 


Customs  or  Int. fiev.Pos.  ($700  to  $1800) 
.Stenographer  -  -  -  ($800  to  $1500) 
.Clerk  in  the  Departments 

at  Washington   -    -     ($800  to  $1500) 
.City  Mail  Carrier   -    -     ($800  to  $1200) 


When   vou   writ**  to 


"ami Address. 

m.nlinn     T>TTfVrrH>T    A  V     AriPl7T\T 
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guarSteed 

Ko-kJ 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay    Magazine     exactly    as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 


vd  K 


Sensational  Typewriter  Offer 

Everyone  needs  a  typewriter.  Write 
quickly,  legibly.  Keep  carbon  copies-save 
arguments  and  law  suits.  Earn  extra  money 
typing  manuscripts,  writing  scenarios,  etc., 
witb  tbe  acknowledged  leader, 

UNDERWOOD 

Standard  Visible 

Unusual  value.  Must  be  seen  and  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Let  us  send  one  on  approval.  If 
you  find  slightest  thing  to  criticise,  return 
machine  at  our  expense  after 

lO  Days'  FREE  Trial 
Machine  must  sell  itself  on  merit.  You  can 
Rent,  applying  rental  on  purchase  price,  or 
Buy  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments  at 

Less  Than  Half  Price 

Write  forinformation  about  Big  Offer  353. 
Typewriter  Emporium,  Chicago,  III. 

150,000  Satisfied  Emporium  Customers 
Established  £4  Years 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 

a&R'ICES^ 


ieing  deaf  for  25 


Out  entire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 
Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price-List 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaf  for  25 

years,  with  these  Artificial 

Ear  Drums.  I  wear  them  day 

and  night.    They  are  perfectly 

comfortable.       No     one     sees 

them.  Write  me  and  I  will  tell 

you  a  true  story,  how  I  got  deaf 

and  how  I  make  you  hear.  Address 

GEO.    P.   WAY,    Artificial    Ear    Drum   Co.   (Inc.) 

SI  Adelaide  Street,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

BE  AN  ARTIST 

Personal  instruction  by  mail  from  our 
school  by  artist  of  30  years'  experience. 
Why  not  let  us  develop  your  talent  f  We 
have  made  many  successful  illustrators,  car- 
toonists and  designers.  Artists'  outfit  free 
to  enrolled  students.  Copy  this  sketch  and 
mail  to  us  with  6c  in  stamps  for  illustrated 
book.     Correspondence   and  local  school. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

973  F  Street  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

Programs3  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

With,  an,  Excelsior  Press.  Increases  your 
receipts,  cuts  your  expenses.  Easy  to 
use,  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  jtood 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Will  last  for  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalog  of  presses, 
tvpe,  outfit,  samples.  It  will  pav  you. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Deot  3    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


FOR  SORE  MUSCLES 


-. 


Absorbme.J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


$1.00  A  Bottle 


At  Druggists 


Short -Story  Writing 


A  9 

•O.  f, 


COCRSE  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history. 


«■}■■  Short  -  Story    taught    by    Dr.    J.    Berg 

^m      Esenwein,  for  years  editor  of  lippincott's. 
**W  One  student  "writes:  '  'Be/ore  completing 

^^^^JT  the    lessons,    rerei-ved    over    $1000   for 

^^Bk    .  ^^-.  manuscripts  sold    to     Woman's    Home 

^^^^Haaaw'  Companion,  Pictorial  Ren-ira;,  McCalf  s 

^^SC^V  and  otfur  leading  magazines.*'' 

^^^r  Also  courses  in  Play  Writing,  Writing  for 

Dr.  EseoKein     Vaudeville,    Photoplay  Writing,   Versifica- 
tion and  Poetics,  Journalism-     In  all.  over 
One    Hundred    Courses,    under    professors   in    Harvard, 
Brown,  Cornell  and  other  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TAUGHT 

Sri  Your  Home 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  School  of  Music 

in  America — Established  1895 
Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,    Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


PP 


J35E 


Sou  con    mclcI    TnjjAM.    t.'-.o".1-.  quiiW^ 
Beginners  or  advanced  players.     One  lesson  weekJy.    Illustrations 
make  everything  plain.    Only  expense  abont  2c  per  day  to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  music  used.     Write  for  Fre«  booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,   86    Lakeside   Bldg.,  Chicago 


AT  VIFNF  SCHOOLS— Est.20 Years 


The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 


Each  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic.  Technical  and 
Practical  Training.  Students'  School 
Theatre  and  Stock:  Co.  Afford  New 
York  Appearances.  Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  study  desired. 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  West   57th   Street,  near  Broadway,  New   York 


DRAMATIC 

STAGE 

PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


Shoo  Fly  Plant 

A  very  remarkable  Bot- 
anical curiosity  you  should 
have.  Thouph  quite  odor- 
less, flies  will  not  remain 
in  a  room  where  ii  is 
KTOwn.  Bears  very  pretty 
blossoms;  blooms  summer 
and  winter.  Grows  rapidly 
from  seed. 

SEEDS  15c.  packet,  3  for  40c,  postpaid. 

JOHNSON    SMITH    &   CO.,  7131 


Weather  Plant 

NATURE'S  WEATHER  PROPHET 

By  mysterious  changes  that  take 
place. this  remarkable  plant  accu- 
rately forecasts  the  weather 
many  hours  in  advance.  Will 
erow  anywhere  all  the  year 
around.  An  interesting  house 
plant.  Bears  larjre.  frapTant, 
pink,  butterfly  shape  flowers. 
Seeds,  15c  packet,  3  for  40c,  postpaid 
North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 


MOVING  PICTURE  PIAYS 

5H6RT  STORIES  AND  POEMS 


$10  to  $300  each  ST* 


te  all  or  spare   time. 
spondence  course  is  NOT  required.    Start  work  at  odcc 
wk  covers  the  subject  completely..    Details  Iree, 
Publishing  Company.  794  AtU»  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio  , 

■^'iiri - ■-  ", -,,i',T"-""'Vr^:'ii",;i,-rf;"ii;-""-;r: 


Every  advertisement  in  THOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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0  K, 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pa^cs  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 
OK 


"DON'T  SHOUT"  /* 


I  hear  you.    I  can  hoar  now 

■S  well  as    HO  body,      'How  -' 
With  the   MORLEY  PHONE. 
I've  a  pair  in  my  ears   now.   but 
tliev   aie   invisible.     I   would  not 
know  1  bad  them  in,  myself,  only 
1  bear  all  right 

I  he  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.     Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm- 
less.    Anyone  can    adjust    it." 

Over  one  lmniliv<l   thousand  sold.      Writ.  (i»r  booklet  an, I  i,-. 

1UK   MORLKY    CO..  l>ept.  789.  Perry  Bldg.,  I'hlla. 

NOW  OR  NEXT  WEEK 

SEND    FOR   YOUR    MOVIE    FAVORITES 

We  hart  litem  all  on  post-cards.    Send  hums  of  eighteen 
n  choice  ,unl  twenty-fire  cents  or .,  dollar  lor 
a  hundred  in  splendid  poses,  6  poses  ol  Mary  Pickford, 
2  ol  Marguerite  Clark.  2     I  Chaplin,  3  of  Ttieda  Bara, 
Mary   Miles  Winter.   Creighlon  Hale   said  Douglas  Fair- 
banks .u'.. 1  .in  autographed  picture  of  Jack  W.  Kerrigan. 
Also  actual  photos.    II  Send  a  stamp  fpr  new  list, 
Siae8i10.at50ceach    ||  JUST  OUT.  and  sample  card 
THE  FILM  PORTRAIT  CO.,  127A  1st  Place.  BROOKLYN.  N.  V. 


Book  on  Law  Free 


IjWrite  today  for  our  new  171-page  book  on  "The 
*.  W***:  .•    Puwr  or  Law  Training".    It  carries  a  vital  and  in- 


spiring  Goeaaaufe  to  every  ambitious  man.  Find  out 
about  the  opportunities  that  await  the  law  trained 
man.   Findout  how  you  can  learn  from  masters  of  the 

riffhcin  your  own  home.  No  obligations.  The  book  is  free. 
'  while  wo  are  making  a  special 
jcij  prica  a 

J  AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

1536     M«rK»».n  Bids Cnicno.  Illinois 


Write  today-;;; 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing — Painting 

■Xtocmist,  Newii'ai  t-r,  Magazine,  or  Com- 
mercial Illustrator;  paint  inWater  Colors  or  Oil. 
Let  us   devrlop  vour    talent,      Free  Scholarship 

Your  name  and  address  brings  vou  free  particu- 
lars bv  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  626,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


10  Cents  a  Day 

Pays  for  This  Cornet  faJffEjJK 

Silver  Ptatod  Lyric  Comet.      FREE  IRI 

ifiSSlHSFree  Band  Catalog  £ 


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  suporb 
triplesilverplat'd 
Lyric  Cornet. 


nlv  Hie 

aupcrh  Triple 

FREE   TRIAL  beforo  you 

ite  for  our  bit? 
w  250-patre 
„  Band  Catalog. 
Rock-bottom. diroet- from- the-manufaeturer's  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  instruments.  Paj  for  them  at  the  rate  of  only 
a  few  cento ad:iy.  G*n«ro*i*  allowances  for  old  ln*tru- 
ments.  Free  Trial.  Wo  supply  the  U.S.Govt.  Write  now 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.,  Dept.  1466 
4th   St..    Cincinnati.   Ohio  S-  Wabash  Ave-  Chicago 


"BILLIARDS— The  Home  Magnet"  FREE! 

A  handsomely  illustrated  book  showing  all  Brunswick  Homo 
Carom  and  Pocket  Billiard  Tables  in  actual  colore,  giving 
easy  terms  prices  etc.  SKXT  FRKK  !  Write  for  it  tod  a  v. 
THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE  COLLENDER  CO.,  0ep1.33D,  Chicago 


CROfiH 


GIVEN 


a 


m  jiii.i  basutil   ' 

I  ,.i   I    i,-im-„  ami  Inserlions,      I 
duro  TEXASILK.our  now  hard  t»i   led, 
ii..  >.i  '..rutting. 
•dsinK 

ok    I snd  p. 


tv    'V..'.   ::SS{*-.T'*\t  •»•?■■ 

It.     I  \~  •»•  -  »»«.  '.v.'-""     .     "\     II   hit      Ii"'        "-II      I-I'-  hull. 

:«:«.--:'.'         ■'•';.^1  TEXASILK 

■  J^en^tk^sf     £SSV      *  '*  ■    >'"""'-""  "      • y.inwliiti'.bliwl 

a '/.  l  - 

••-\   .and  .--  '  t  ok.FKKK. 

COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS.    Dent.    1143.    ELGIN.   ILLINOIS 


The  University  of  Chicago  g| 

¥  «*\  H/T  T*    in    addition  to    resident 

HOME 
STUDY 


ion   to    res 
work,  oilers  also  instruc- 
tion  by  correspondence. 
For   detailed     in- 
formation address 


25th  Year        U.of  C.(Div. [))Chicago,IH.     aiita..uT0w« 


LEARN  MUSIC 


At  Home! 


SPECIAL  OFFER— EASY  LESSONS  FREE— Piano.  Organ. 
Violin,  Banjo.  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Cornet,  Harp,  'Cello,  or  to 
sing:.  You  pay  only  for  music  and  postage  —  which  is  small. 
No  extras.  Beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Plain,  simple,  sys- 
tematic. 16  years'  success.  Start  at  once.  Send  your  name 
and  get  free  booklet  by  return  mail.  Address  U.  S.  School  of 
Music,  Box  144.  225  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 


3na,Lo° 


Mike  Diamonds 

Are  being  worn  by  the  wealthiest  people 
everywhere. Stand  acid  and  fire  diamond 
test.  So  hard  they  scratch  a  file  and  cut 
glass.  Brilliancy  guaranteed  twenty-five 
years.  Will  send  you  these  wonderful  gems  in 
any  style,  1 4  K,  solid  gold,  regular  diamond  mountings 
—by  express — charges  prepaid,  so  you  can  see  and  wear  them 
before  you  buy  them.  Write/or  big  illustrated  catalog  and  Free  TrialOfiet 
WHITE  VALLEY  GEM  CO.,    813  Wulsin  Bldg..*  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


CASH  PAID  for  DRAWINGS 

Prizes  offered  for  best  cartoons,  jokes  or  illustra- 
tions; students  and  practicing  artists  send  for 
trial  subscription  to  Student-Illustrator,  three 
months,  25  cents;  practical  instructions,  advice, 
suggestions,  examples  and  interesting  articles 
on  art  work  in  all  branches;  $1  a  year;  worth  $10. 

StudentdIlustratorSc^ir^NBGTSN,DD.pc-.E 


mnsm 

BEAUTIFUL  DIAMONDS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL 


NO  MONEY  DOWN-    Order  an?  d 
After  you  have  made  a  thoroutih  exam 
20  per  cent  of  the  price  and  only  10  pe 
■  tat  our  expense.    Don't  pay  a  cent  ur 

diami 


of  7  1-2  per  cent  MORE  than  you  paid.   Own  a  genuine  Diamond.    Send  for  our  Catalog 

Uc  Luxe  No.  42.    It's  free.     L.  W.  SWEET  &  CO..  Inc.,  2  &  4  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City 

Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


d  from  our  catalogue;  we  will  send  It,  all  chanrespafd, 
nation  and  are  satisfied  aa  to  the  qoalitv  and  value,  pay 
cent  per  month  thereafter.    If  not  f  atisfactory,  return 
il  yoo  are  satisfied.    Certificate  furnished  *ru: 
"    -y  time  for  any  other  articli 
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Send  for 

MiniAtureBottle 


You  have  never  seen  anything 
like  this  before 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  ever  produced. 
Made  without  alcohol.  Use  only  a  drop. 
Concentrated  Flower  Drops  bottle  like 
picture  with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose.Violet, 
Crabapple,  $1.50;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  $1.75. 
Send  20c  silver,  stamps  for  miniature  bottle. 


EXACT  SIZE  OF  BOTTLE 


Flower  Drops  also  comes  in  Perfume  forrrf 
made  with  alcohol  in  the  above  odors,  also  in 
Mon  Amour  and  Garden  Queen,  the  latest, 
$1.00  an  ounce  at  druggists  or  by  mail.  Send 
stamps  or  currency.  Money  back  if  not 
pleased.  Send  $1.00  for  Souvenir  box,  6 — 25c 
bottles  same  size  as  picture;  different  odors.  I 

J'AUl^RIEGER,  179  First  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lastB  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure* 
clean  Rubber  is  ted  down  until  used. 

Price  10^.     New  Rubbers  5p  each. 

All  Stationer? 

By  mail  2j#  extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburne  "O.  K."  Paper 
Fasteners. 


Interesting  Book 

6hows  the  keen  delight  and  personal  satisfaction  which  a 
musical  training  will  bring  you;  and  how  you  can  obtain  this 
training  easily  and  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  at  one^ 
quarter  the  usual  cost. 

It  tells  how  this  most  prized  of  soda!  accomplishments 
greatly  increases  your  own  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  en- 
joyment of  others.  It  tells  of  the  concert  career  which 
may  be  open  to  you,  and  how  you  can  increase  your  earn- 
ing power  by  giving  musical  instruction  in  your  spare 
time.  Send  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book  today;itis/«o 

Dr.  Quinn's  Famous  WRITTEN  METHOD 

has  revolutionized  the  study  of  music.  By  the  use  of  Dr.  _ 
Quinn'B  remarkable  device,  the  COLOROTONE  (patented),  t{ 
you  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort  usually  re- 
quired for  learning  piano  or  oreran.  You  play  cnords  immedi- 
ately and  a  complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  The  method  is  scien- 
tific and  systematic,  yet  practical  and  simple.  It  is  endorsed  by  leading 
musicians  and  heads  of  state  universities.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
dren or  adults,  beR-innera  or  experienced  players.  Prnctiao  in  spare  time,  when- 
ever convoniont.  _  Successful  graduates  everywhere  Diploma  granted.  Special 
reduced  terms  this  month.  Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation  by  "writing" 
today  for  free  book,  "How  to  Learn  l'iano  and  Organ.*' 

Marcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory,  Box   650PI,    Chicago 


An  Author  in  Blunderland 

(Continued  from  page  62) 

exclaimed:  "No  more  of  these  high 
prices !  No  more  throwing  away  money 
on  authors !" 

Money  paid  to  authors  is  no  more  thrown 
away,  when  you  want  to  run  a  theater, 
than  money  paid  for  gasoline  is  thrown 
away  when  you  want  to  run  a  motor  engine. 
Motion  picture  men  must  learn  this.  They 
must  learn  that  they  can  do  without  actors, 
but  not  without  authors.  That  they  can  do 
without  scenery,  but  not  without  authors. 
And  they  must  learn,  too,  that  no  reputable 
author,  no  matter  what  his  emoluments, 
will  wait  upon  whims,  or  condone  a  broken 
agreement,  or  beg  an  audience  of  the  office 
boy,  or  submit  to  having  his  play  rewritten 
by  the  stage  manager.  When  they  have 
learned  this  some  day  they  may  obtain  work 
that  is  not  "poorly  constructed"  and 
"quickly  conceived." 

Some  day — but  not  now !  For  the  pres- 
ent they  have  lost  their  opportunitv.  The 
author  is  "on."  If  you  doubt  this,  or 
think  our  experience  unique,  ask  Augustus 
Thomas,  or  Eugene  Walter,  or  Bavard 
Veiller,  or  Willard  Mack.  Most  of  us 
started  with  enthusiasm,  eager  to  try  our 
hands  in  a  new  field — a  field  with  "no 
restrictions  and  no  limitations."  We  were 
soon  bereft  of  that.  Where  a  man  can 
have  no  love  for  his  work,  or  pride  in  it.  he 
may  be  won  to  do  the  work  for  big  pay. 
You  don't  get  the  same  result,  but  you  may 
get  something  near  it. 

Meanwhile,  our  factory  has  shut  down. 
I  am  "out"  of  pictures — not  without  hav- 
ing trod  the  trail  of  the  Scriptural  Serpent, 
to  whose  hearkener  it  was  said :  "Hence- 
forth, in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all 
the  days  of  thv  life." 


One  Way  to  Get  the  Money 

A  WELL  known  producer  sitting  in  a 
**  theater  inspecting  the  work  of  a  rival, 
was  astonished  to  see  on  the  screen  a  well 
known  character  actor  playing  a  "bit." 
He  was  so  impressed  with  the  willingness 
of  the  actor  to  play  a  minor  part  that  he 
determined  to  engage  him.  He  sent  a 
scout  to  ascertain  what  the  character  man 
was  getting  in  the  way  of  salary.  The 
scout  reported,  $125  weekly.  When  nego- 
tiations ended,  the  actor  was  with  the  same 
company  but  getting  $500  a  week. 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed 
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(Continued  Jrom  /><v  164) 

J.  P.  B.,  Indianapolis.  -1  iond  Barrymore  and 
Meredith  were  the  featured  players  in 
"Seats  oi  the  Mighty."  a  World  film  oi  .1  \ ^ir  or 
moil-  ,ij;o.  No,  not  Charles  Waldrou  but  Kdw.ird 
Martindell  played  the  role  of  the  .iru-t  Father 
in  "The  Foundling."  Marj  Pickford's  lover  in 
"Fanchon  the  Cricket"  w.is  Jack  Standing;  Clara 
Kimball  Young's  lover  in  "Trilby"  was  Chester 
Barnett — the  young  artist. 


\Y.  \V  .  Detroit. —  If  you  are  op  the  Stage,  you 
ought  to  know  the  way  to  break  into  the  movies. 
Fust  hit  out  for  one  of  the  film  centers.  I  us  An 
geles  or  Nevi  York,  and  apply  for  a  job.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  to  "buck  the  extra  list"  at  first, 
but  it  you  have  ability  .1  place  in  stock  ought  to 
follow. 


E.  S.,  Toronto. —  We  referred  them  to  the  Hol- 
lywood  Commercial    Club   regarding    Wally    Kei.l 

because  of  the  well  known  willingness  of  Call 
fornia  commercial  clubs  to  tell  anybody  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  the  chili's  own  fair  ami 
famous  city,  which,  etc..  etc.  And  we  felt  that 
such  a  personal  question  should  be  answered  only 
by  a  friend  vi  the  family.  Tom  Forman  is  five 
feet  ten  inches  tall,  has  light  brown  hair  and  grey 

W.  G.  C.  S.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  I..  O.  1  . 
St.  John,  X.  B. — Ramon  Alfarez,  the  Coni- 
m  andante  of  Police,  in  "The  Ne'er-Do-Well," 
(Selig)  in  private  life  bears  the  quite  usual 
American  name  vi  Sidney  Smith.  Wheeler  Oak- 
man  and  Kathlyn  Williams  play  the  leads.  Kitty. 
in  •"Colorado."  (Universal")  was  Louise  Baxter. 
Elsie  Janis  never  plays  under  any  other  name,  so 
you   were    evidently   wrong. 


S.  F.  T.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. — Bryant 
Washburn  of  the  Essanay  company  is  marrie ! 
to  Mabel  Forrest,  who  has  been  seen  in  a  num- 
ber of  Essanay  films,  though  not  a  member  of 
their  stock  company.  The  Moffett  studio.  Chi- 
will  supply  you  with  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Washburn  for  $1.00.  He  is  about  five  feet  ten 
or  eleven  inches  in  height  and  has  brown  eyes 
;.nd   dark  brown  hair. 


F.  E.  R.,  Minneapolis. — You  undoubtedly  re- 
fer to  "A  Soul  Enslaved."  a  Universal  film  in 
which  Cleo  Madison  played  the  leading  role  and 
took  charge  of  the  directing  as  well.  It  was  a 
five  reeler  released  January  24th.  We  have  no 
idea  what  "the  Ford  bandit  picture"  may  be. 


M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — -"The  Martyrs  of  the 
Alamo"  was  a  Fine  Arts  Triangle  film  dealing 
with  the  Alamo  days  in  the  Texas  fight  for  free- 
dom. It  was  directed  by  Wm.  Christy  Cabanne 
under  the  supervision  of  D.  W.  Griffith  and  the 
cast  was  as  follows.  Silent  Smith,  Sam  De- 
Grasse ;  Santa  Anna.  Walter  Long;  Sam  Hous- 
ton. Tom  Wilson:  David  Crockett,  A.  D.  Sears; 
James  Boziic.  Alfred  Paget;  the  Revolutionary 
War  veteran,  Augustus  Carney ;  Col.  Travis, 
John  Dillon;  Capt.  Dickinson.  Fred  Burns;  Mrs. 
Dickinson.  Ora  Carew ;  and  the  old  soldier's 
daughter,   Juanita    Hansen. 


P.  J.  F.,  Philadelphia.- — Nearly  a  dozen  of 
Dickens'  works  have  been  filmed,  among  them 
"Nicholas  Nickelby."  by  Thanhouser  in  1912; 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit."  by  Edison  in  1913;  "David 
Copperfield,"  bv  Hepworth.  an  English  concern, 
in  1913;  and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  by  Vita- 
graph  in  1911.  "The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood" 
was  done  by  World  in   1914. 


The  Burlington 

Smashes 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
Watch  Book 


All  Watch 
Competition 


10  Rub,/  and  Sap-   ^ 
phlre  Jewels- 
Adjusted    to   the 
second  — 

Adjusted  to  tem- 
perature  — 
Adjusted  to  iso- 
Ch  ton  ism  — 
Adjusted  to  posi- 
tions— 

85-year  old  stra- 
ta ruse  — 
(ten  uine  Montgom- 
ery Railroad  Dint  — 
New  Ideas  inThin  Cases 


A 
_  Month 

And  all  of  this  for  $-2.50  —  only  $2.50  per 
mon Ui — a  great  reduction  in  watch  price— direel  to 
you— positively  Hie  exact  prices  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  We  do  not  care  to  quote  those 
pi  ires  here,  but  write — write  before  you  buy.  Think 
of  1  he  high-grade,  guaranteed  watch  we  offer  here  at 
such  a  remarkable  piiee.  Indeed,  the  days  of  exhor- 
bitant   xatch  prices  have  passed. 


See 


You  don  t  pay  a  rent  to  anybody  until  you  sea  the 
watch.  We  won't  let  you  buy  a  Burlington  watch  without 
seeing  it.  Look  at  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itself. 
Thin  model,  handsomely  shaped — aristocratic  in  every  line. 
Then  look  at  the  works!  There  you  see  the  pinacle  of  watch- 
making. You  understand  how  this  wonder  timepiece  is  ad- 
justed to  the  very  second! 


Free  Watch 


f   FreeWatch 
-*  Book  Coupon 

Burlington  Watch  Co. 


'Da^It-  Get  the  Bui  ling-     /" 
llllllli   ton  Watch  Book    #* 

this  coupon  nowbV  You  'wi'l'l"  /  .."'•'Sf  and  Marshall  B 
know  a  lot  more  about  watch  /  DepL  1jJ6  Chicago,  lit 
buying  when  you  read  it.  Jr  Please  send  me  (withoiit 
You  will  be  able  to  "steer  J  orations  and  prepaid 
„.„„,,  „„  .,         .         11  Jf      your  free  book   on  watches 

clear     of  the  double-    /    with  full  explanation  of  vour 
priced  watches  which     <T  cash'     " 


are    no   better.      Send 
coupon   today  for  the     £ 
book  and  our  offer,     f 

Burlington  /  AW 
Watch  Co.  / 

19th  St.  &  Marshall     <f   Address 
Blvd.Dept  15J6    ♦ 


50  a  month  offer  on 
the  liuiiingtou  Watch. 


Chicago 


/ 
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HINTS  ON  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING 

By  CAPT.  LESLIE  T.  PEACOCKE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Scenario 

AT  THE  request  of  hundreds  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly   interested    in    the    writing    of    dramas    and 
comedies  for  the  screen,  Photoplay  Magazine  has  con- 
cluded to  reissue, in  attractive  book  form, Captain  Peacocke's 
extended    and    exhaustive    series    of    articles    dealing    with 
photoplay  writing  in  all  its  forms. 

This  series  has  just  concluded  in  this  publication.  Com- 
bined, the  chapters  are  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  scenarioists  in  the  world.  Captain  Peacocke  was 
scenario  editor  of  Universal,  was  an  independent  writer  of 
extraordinary  facility  and  success,  and  is  now  scenario  editor 
and  general  adviser  upon  productions  for  the  California 
Motion  Pictures  Corporation. 

Included  in  these  chapters  —  which  give  advice  upon 
the  sorts  of  subjects  in  favor,  the  construction  of  screen 
comedy,  form,  titles,  captions,  the  detailing  of  action,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. — will  be  a  model  scenario  chosen  by  Captain  Peacocke 
himself,  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen  successful 
production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  contemplate 
scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  scenario  form.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  story,  but  who  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y! 
Price    50    cents   postpaid 


Photoplay  Magazine  Chicago 


350  North  Clark  Street 
ILLINOIS 


Kvory  advertisement  in  l'HOTOrLAY  .MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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All  Aboard  for  Starland 
(Continued  from  page  54) 

Included  in  the  program  of  entertain- 
ment are  trips  to  Coney  Island,  Long 
Beach,  photoplay  studios  a>  the  guesl  of 
Doris  Kenyon,  a  talk  by  Miss  K.enyon,  and 
various  other  pleasant  things. 

The  six  winners  who  live  west  o(  Chi- 
and  who  therefore  will  pass  through 
Chicago  on  their  way  to  New  York,  will 
stop  over  one  day  en  route  and  he  enter- 
tained in  the  Windy  City  by  theatrical  folk 
and  Photoplay  Magazine.    They  will  be 

the  guests  of  Messrs.  Jones,  l.iniek  and 
Schaeffer,    proprietors    of    the    Studebaker 

Theatre,  at  a  matinee  performance,  alter  a 
luncheon  given  1>\  Mr.  Aaron  Jones.  Also 
the  young  ladies  will  he  taken  on  a  motor- 
ing trip  through  Chicago,  stopping  in 
North  Clark  street  to  visit  in  the  offices  of 
Photopj  \y  Magazine.  The  six  are: 
Alatia  Marlon.  Dallas,  Tex.;  Lucille 
Zintheo.  Spokane,  Wash.  ;  Florence  Gray, 
Seattle.  Wash.  ;  Claire  Lois  Butler  Lee, 
Wichita,  Kan.  ;  Mildred  Lee.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Vivian  Suckling,  Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

'When  you  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect 
da\"  on  an  important  business-and-pleasure 
trip  of  this  magnitude,  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  perfect  one  may  largely  thank 
one's  chaperon. 

Miss  Sophie  Irene  Loeb  is  among  the 
busiest  of  the  busy  New  York  women  who 
are  devoting  their  time  and  talents  to 
unselfish  efforts  for  public  welfare;  yet  she 
writes  that  she  is  looking  forward  with 
keenest  pleasure  "to  the  privilege  of  being 
chaperone  to  eleven  young  women  from  all 
over  the  Lnited  States  and  from  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  whose  beauty  plus  brains,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  judges,  has  entitled 
them  to  this  rare  chance  to  grasp  a  career." 

Photoplay  Magazine  is  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  one  of  the  vic- 
torious eleven : 

"Since  the  announcement  of  the  winners 
in  the  Magazine,  I  have  received  loads  of 
letters  of  congratulation  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  as  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  answer  them  all,  I  wish  to  ask 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  thank  them  through 
Photopl ay  Magazine ?" 

This  is  the  answer :  Assuredly !  And 
Photoplay  Magazine,  takes  pleasure  also 
in  extending  this  thanks  for  the  eleven. 


SMITH  ri 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION! 

Free  Trial —  Use  as  You  Pay 

Send  Me  Only  $2.00  a  Month  Until  the  Low  Total 
Price  of  $34.15  is  Paid,  and  the  Machine  is  Yours. 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever 

made.    Do  not  rent  a  machine  when  you  can  pay  $2.00 

a  month    and    own    one*     Think     of     it — Buying     a 

$100.00  Typewriter    for    $34.15.      Cash   price, 

$32.30.  Never  before  has  anything  like 

this  been  attempted. 

Standard 
Visible 

Perfect  machines.  Standard  Size,  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal 
arrangement,  42  keys  writing  84  characters—  universally  used  in  teach- 
ing the  touch  system.  The  entire  line  of  writingcompletely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  Decimal  tabulator,  the  two-color  ribbon,  with  auto- 
malic  reverse,  the  back  spacer,  bail  bearing  carriage  action,  in  fact 
every  late  style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to 
you  with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  in- 
structions, ribbon,  practice  paper— nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  cannot 
imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  typewriter  until  you 
have  seen  it.  I  have  a  thousand  of  these  perfect  late  style 
Model  No.  4  typewriters  at  this  bargain  price,  and  each  pur- 
chaser fortunate  enough  to  secure  one  of  these  beautiful 
machines  must  try  It  out  in  home  or  office  before  deciding 
to  buy.  I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B,  Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
It  will  s-ll  itself,  but  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest 
typewriter  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense. 
You  won't  want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take   No   Risk- 
Put  In  Your  Order  Now 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $6.15  and) 
take  the  machine  for  five  days' trial.  If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is 
the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw  keep  it  and  6end  me  $2.00  a  month 
until  my  bargain  priceof  $34.15  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it 
to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $6.15  and  return  the  machine  to  me. 
I  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaranteed 
just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people  own  and  use. these  typewriters  and  think  them  the  best 
ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  Is  very  limited,  the  price  will  probabfy 
be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  today— mail  to  me— the  typewriter  will  be 
shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape.  I  employ  no  solicitors- 
no  collectors— no  chattel  mortgage.  It  is  simply  understood  that  I 
retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  $34.13  is  paid.  You  cannot 
lose.  It  is  the  greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do 
not  send  me  one  cent.    Get  this  coupon  in  the  mails  today— sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago 
..................  Tear  Out-Mall  Today.* 

H.  A.  SMITH.  Room  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ship  me  your  Model  No.  4  typewriter  P.O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described 
in  this  advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  $28.00  balance  of  the  SPE- 
CIAL $34.15  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  month.  The  title 
to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  It  is  understood  that  I  have  five 
days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the  typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  tc 
keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express  agent. 
It  is  understood  that  you  give  the  standard  guarantee. 
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Here  is  a  little  talk  about 

Photoplay  for  October 

It  will  be  with  you  the  first  day  of  September 

PHOTOPLAY  is  a  thirty-day  newspaper.    It  is  more  and  more 
a  volume  of  last-moment  information  and  exclusive  illus- 
tration, and  so  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  herald  its 
contents  with  anything  like  dependability. 


NEWS  is  Photoplay's  big  tin  god.  You 
don't  look  for  dry  theory  and  dusty  history  in 
these  pages.  You  look  here  to  find  out  what's 
going  on — what  the  live  ones  are  doing,  say- 
ing, planning — to  see  which  way  this  leaping 
art  is  going  to  leap  next.  That's  why,  time 
after  time,  announced  features  have  been  side- 
tracked to  let  limited  trains  of  big  news  go 
thundering  by. 

In  October  Photoplay  Elizabeth  Brock  Mc- 
Gaffey  will  offer  you  an  irresistible  humoresque, 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Scenario,"  decora- 
tions by  Gale;  Harry  Chandlee,  author  of  "The 
Blessed  Miracle,"  "The  Struggle,"  etc.,  etc., 
will  begin  a  short  series  of  articles  on  the 
creation  of  photoplay  plot  —  an  inestimable 
help  to  every  man  or  woman  who  has  looked 
hopefully  toward  the  Ince-Photoplay  scenario 
contest  as  a  gate  of  creative  expression;  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  voiceless  stage — "picture 
racing" — will  be  reviewed,  correctively  and 
constructively,  by  all  the  big  manufacturers; 
you  will  see  "Their  Kisses,"  a  photographic 
interlude  of  your  favorites  at  their  osculations — 

We  stop.  We  hadn't  commenced  to  nomi- 
nate Photoplay's  interesting  features,  now  in 
preparation.  But  we  can't  forecast  what's  go- 
ing to  happen  in  a  news  way,  and  of  this  you 
may  be  sure:  October  Photoplay,  from  cover  to 
cover,  will  be  crowded  with  the  tersest,  snap- 
piest news;  the  crispest  comment;  the  prettiest 
women;  the  most  interesting  happenings; 
the  most  pungent  wit  and  humor  of  the  hour. 

Photoplay  is  the  French   mirror 
of  the  motion  picture   business. 


D.  W.  Griffith's 

new  play  is  about 

to  be  released 

In  another  month  or  two, 
at  most,  the  whole  theatre- 
going  world  will  be  clam- 
oring for  facts  about  this 
remarkable  man.  There 
is  only  one  Griffith  story. 
Photoplay  has  it. 

"The  Glory  Road" 

is  the  first  great  novel  of 
the  screen.  Are  you  read- 
ing it?  This  installment 
is  a  whirlwind.  The  next 
—  even  in  the  midst  of  its 
thrilling  action  and  ting- 
ling romance — opens  a 
door  through  which  one 
looks  upon  the  future  of  ac- 
tive photography  with  the 
prophetic  eyes  of  genius. 

"The  Shadow  Sta&e" 

is  the  only  general  and 
authoritative  department 
of  photoplay  criticism  yet 
inaugurated.  Find  the 
pulse  of  the  silent  drama 
in  these  pages. 

Another  tremendous 
short  story 

by  the  author  of  "  Shell 

43!"  (in   this  issue)   will 

be  published  in 

OCTOBER 
PHOTOPLAY 
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The  Glory  Road 

(Continued  from  page  118) 

at,  regarding  Stephen  Holt's  apparent  de- 
votion to  her,  and  it"  she  could  somehow 
apprise  Paul  of  this — ! 

Like  everyone  else.  Marcia  had  heard 
much  of  Temple's  exploits  in  the  North, 
and  comprehended  his  character  both  In- 
personal  acquaintance  and  hearsay.  As  a 
result  she  knew  beyond  question  that  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  stand 
tamely  by  and  see  another  man  try  to  win 
the  girl  he  loved. 

But  how  to  inform  Temple  without  in- 
volving herself?  A  do/en  obvious  meth- 
ods, such  as  sending  an  anonymous  warn- 
ing telegram,  suggested  themselves,  but  she 
rejected  them  all.  She  thought  of  an  inti- 
mate friend  she  had  in  the  Eastern  Graph- 
ics, and  the  idea  came  that  she  might  write 
this  girl  the  situation,  and  trust  to  her  in- 
genuity to  get  the  facts  before  Temple. 
But  this  plan,  like  the  others,  she  dismissed 
as  revealing  too  plainly  the  trail  to  the 
source  of  things. 

Subduing  her  anger  and  impatience  with 
a  strong  hand,  she  forced  herself  to  wait 
until  the  way  opened  of  itself.  Meanwhile, 
she  went  to  work  again  under  Briscoe's  di- 
rection with  such  docility  that  gossip  de- 
clared she  had  been  "broken"  at  last. 
June  was  again  in  her  company,  and  to- 
wards her  the  star  maintained  her  usual 
attitude  of  superior  courtesy. 

To  Holt  she  had  said  nothing  as  yet. 
She  feared  him  a  little,  and  besides,  she 
wanted,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  her  end 
without  exposing  herself,  even  to  him. 
She  regarded  the  three  as  in  conspiracy  to 
accomplish  her  downfall,  and  felt  that  she 
must  of  necessity  defeat  them  all. 

Then  one  day  while  she  stood  watching 
a  scene,  the  idea  she  had  sought  came.  At 
first  it  seemed  wild,  ridiculous,  absurd,  but 
the  more  she  considered  it  the  more  reason- 
able and  effective  it  seemed.  Her  whole 
body  grew  tense  with  the  hope  and  daring 
of  it.  When  the  company  was  dismissed 
for  lunch  that  noon  Marcia  walked  to 
where  Tim  Barr  was  inserting  a  new  reel  of 
film  in  his  machine ;  and  when  he  had  fin- 
ished she  drew  him  aside. 

(To  be  continued) 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please 


Compare  It  With  a 

Diamond 

If  You  Can  Tell  the  Difference 
—Send  it  Back  at  Our  Expense 

THESE  new,  man-made  gems  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  After  centuries  of  research,  science  has  at  last  pro- 
duced a  gem  of  dazzling  brilliance  that  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  diamond  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  distinguish  it. 
You  may  ice  it  for  yourself — without  charge. 
We  will  send  you  any  of  the  Lachnite  Gems  that  you  may 
6elect  for  a  ten  days'  free  trial.  We  want  you  to  put  it  to 
every  diamond  test.  Make  it  cut  glass — stand  the  diamond 
file,  fire,  acid — use  every  diamond  test  that  you  ever  heard 
about.  Then,  if  you  can  distinguish  it  from  a  diamond,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Write  for  our  new,  free  jewelry  book. 

Pay  As  You  Wish 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  remarkable  new  gem,  you  may  pay 
the  rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Terms  as  low  as  S'.j  cents  a  flay  without  interest.  No 
notes,  mortgages  or  red  tape.  You  pay  only  the  direct,  rock- 
bottom  price — a  mere  fraction  of  what  a  diamond  costs. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Lachnite  Gems  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  gold. 
In  our  new  jewelry  book  you  will  see  scores  of  beautiful 
rings,  LaVallieres,  necklaces,  stick  pins,  cuff  links,  etc., 
etc.  from  which  you  have  to  choose. 

Send  Coupon  f  Haroid 

For  New  Jewelry  Book  /  Lachman  Co. 
n  ,      ,,  /     12  N.  Michigan  Av. 

rut  your  name  and  address  /  t-»__,.  1 C2C  r^u:„-~~ 
in  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /  Dept.  1536  Chicago 
or  post  card  now  and  get  /  Gentlemen:  Please  send 
our  new  jewelry  bock  ab-  /  me  absolutely  free  and  pre- 
solutely  free.  You  will  be  /  paid  your  new  jewelry  book 
under  no  obligations  to  /  and  full  particulars  of  your 
buy  anything — or  to  pay  '  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 
for  anything.  The  jew-  /  1  assume  no  obligations  of 
elry  book  is  free.  Send  any  kind, 

your  name  and    ad-      / 
dress  now,  / 

Harold         / 
Lachman  Co.  /    Name 

12  N.Michigan  Ave.    / 
Dept  1536         i 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Address- 
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BARNARD  &  CO.  alone  ofl&r  alLihis 


Exact  Size  of  %  Carat 
Genuine  Bine  White 
Perfect  Cut  Diamond 
which  Barnard  &  Co. 
offer  at  onlv  $29. 
Regular  $50  to  $60 
value  at  retail.  Note 
the  large  size  our 
perfect  cutting  givee 
xn  thie  carat  weight. 
$29  the  diamond 
$  2  the  14  kt.  ring 
$31  complete 


and  a  , 
price 
of  only 


14  k.  solid  gold  mountings  at  factory  cost! 

WAR  -  PRICES  Vs  Carat  $6.25 

SMASHED  ON  V*  Carat  $15.50 

BLUE -WHITE  GEMS!      %  Carat  $40.25 

If  you  expect  to  invest  in  a  diamond  between  now  and 

Xmas  it  will  pay  you  to  get  my  big  free  book.  It  will  open  your  eyes 
to  diamond  facts  necessary  for  you  to  know  in  order  to  buy  safely 
and  intelligently.  Let  me  show  you  how  my  new  cut-profit  plan  has 
cut  down  the  price  for  Diamonds  of  popular  BLUE  WHITE  quality  to 
$88  per  carat.  This  startling  direct  import  price  is  actually  less  than 
jewelers  must  pay  wholesale !  Learn  how  you  can  keep  in  your  own 
pocket  the  35  per  cent  that  represents  the  profits  of  brokers,  jobbers  and  retailers. 

Send  No  Money!  Just  mail  coupot 

I  know  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  can  sell  you 

the  same  diamond  for  less  money,  or  a  bigger,  better  diamond  for 
the  same  money.  To  prove  it,  I  will  send  you  and  let  you  examine 
any  diamond  and  mounting  in  our  vast  stock,  at  our  expense.  You 
will  not  be  obligated  to  buy.  I  get  all  my  vast  business  in  this  way. 
Doesn't  this  prove  my  prices  lowest  and  my  values  best  ?  I  will 
ship  anywhere,  by  any  express  or  in  care  of  any  Bank. 

We  alone  give  a  BANKABLE 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

with  every  diamond  we  sell.  You  can  take  it  to  any  bank  in  America  and  cash 
in  your  diamond  investment  if  you  want  to.  No  other  Money  Back  Guarantee 
has  this  feature,  which  makes  evasions  and  delays  impossible.  Here  at  last  is 
perfect  protection !  And  my  guarantee  gives  you  full  value  in  exchange  forever ! 

1917  De  Luxe  Book  of  Diamonds 
gives  you  all  the  facts  FREE! 

Mail  the  coupon  and  get  your  free  book  even  if  you  have  not  yet 
made  up  your  mind  to  order.  Get  the  true  facts  about  diamond  qualities  and 
values,  and  thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  1917  styles  in  diamond 
jewelry.    The  only  bound  book  on  diamonds  offered  by  any  house.  i 

These  References  Prove  Our  Reliability  Jk 

Rogers  Park  National  Bank, 
and  Lake  &  State  Bank,  both 
of  Chicago:  Dun,  Bradstreet, 


yourbanker.  100,000  satisfied  I 
customers  all  over  America. 

Mail  Coupon,  Postal  or 
Letter—  Do  It  Now 


FREE  Diamond  Book  Catalog; 


I  BARNARD  &  CO.,  Dept     88P 
S.  W.  Cor.  Wabash  &  Monroe,  Chicago 

I      Without  expense  or  obligation  please  send  me 
Free,  postage  paid,  1917  DeLuxe  Diamond  Book. 


».,  Dept.9B8PS.  W.  Cor. 
Wabash  &  Monroe,  Chicago 


<kJM\|  Name  . 
President 

Address. 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The  refreshing,  cleansing 
qualities  of  FAIRY  SOAP 
add  real  pleasure  to  the 
toilet  and  bath. 

<f AIRY  SOAP 

is  white  —  pure  —  skillfully 
made  of  choice  materials. 
Its  rich,  creamy  lather 
|  cleanses  quickly,  thor- 
5  oughly,  agreeably,  and 
)  gives  unfailing  satis- 
)        faction. 

["X  The  floating  oval  cake 
'  V  I      fits  the  hand. 
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Have  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home? 


.  F.  HALL  PRINTING  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


The  Nightingale 


'of Phonographs 
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Plays  all  Victor 

and  Columbia 

Records 


MAKE  YOUR  FAMILY  HAPPY  TOO! 


22  Inches  High 
by  1  1  by  1 3  Inches 

31  Inches  High 
in  Playing  Position 


Music  lovers  everywhere,  whether  rich  or  poor,  welcome  the  Carola  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  music  hunger.  Its  price  is  sensational  when  measured  by  its  intrinsic  merit  —  its 
beauty  and  its  marvelous  ability  to  translate  records  and  to  transfuse  the  voice  and  spirit  of 
all  musicians  into  the  lives  of  all  people.  The  Carola  has  so  many  exclusive  advantages  that 
your  enthusiasm  will  know  no  bounds.    Here  they  are — 

Perfected  rendition  of  records  is  its  wonderful  achievement ; 

ive  do  not  believe  you  could  tell  what  machine  has  played. 

the  Carola  or  one  costing  much  more,  if  you  could  hear  but 

not  see  then'. 
Dust-proof  compartment  specifically  designed  to  contain  records; 

easily  accessible. 
Top  can  easily  be  lowered  and  raised,enclosing  entire  phonograph, 

making  it  one  compact  unit  and  protecting  all  working  parts. 

Nothing  is  exposed  to  get  injured  or  to  spoil  appearances. 

Convenient  Size 

Small  and  convenient  to  handle,  the  Carola  is  built  not  for  size 
but  for  music.  It  is  not  a  clumsy,  hard  to  move  piece  of  furni- 
ture. Sit  in  your  chair  with  the  Carola  on  the  floor  or  table 
beside  you  and  play  it  to  your  heart's  content  without  moving  to 
wind  it  or  change  records.  Light  enough  to  carry"  about  the 
house;  ideal  size  for  yacht,  motor  boat,  row  boat,  canoe,  to  take 
to  summer  cottage,  or  in  motor  car. 

ORDER  YOURS  AT  ONCE 

If  you  do  not  know  your  nearest  Dealer,  write  us 
Immediate  Delivery — No  Limit  to  Output 

When  it  arrives  it  will  be  one  of  the  happiest  moments  in  your 
life,  a  family  event  to  look  forward  to.  It  will  make  an  ideal  gift 
or  a  surprise  present  for  any  and  every  member  of  the  family. 
Do  not  delay  .but  write  at  once.  Use  the  coupon  and  you  will  never  regret  it. 

MANUFACTURED    BY 

THE  CAROLA  COMPANY  SSSSSESW 


Has  handsome  Cabinet  22"  x  13"  x  11"  closed.    31"  high  in 

playing  position. 
Plays  all  standard  records.     Uses  any  standard  needle. 
Body  is  made  entirely   of  Acoustic   Metal,  strong,   durable 

and  beautiful. 
Tone  arm  is  of  Violin  Fibre — prevents  rasping  metallic  ring. 
Every  musical  note  reproduced  in  all  its  fullness  and  richness. 
No  irritating  sound  as  result  of  needle  scratching. 
Sound  waves  do  not  pass  through  metal. 

A  Cabinet  Machine  with 
Mahogany  Finish 

The  appearance  of  the  Carola  is  a  surprise.  It  is 
beautiful,  artistic  and  dignified.  The  delicacy  and 
excellence  of  its  finish,  we  believe  you  will  agree,  makes 
it  the  finest  looking  little  phonograph  in  the  world. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON    TODAY 

\     The  Carola  Co.,  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland 

■  Enclosed  is  $1  5  00.  Please  send  me  one  Carola  Phonograph. 

■  Shipment  charges  prepaid. 

(  If  a  dealer,  write  for  our  attractive  proposition  ) 
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In  This  Issue: 

More  Stories  About 
Interesting  People 
Than  You  Ever  Saw 
Between  Two  Covers 


200  Superb  Illustrations 
Great  New  Fiction 
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The  Smoke  of 
the  Service 


From  "rookie"  to  sea- 
soned trooper — from  the 
old  line  fighters  to  the  new  aerial  scouts — every  branch  of  the 
American  army  smokes  "Bull"  Durham.  It's  part  of  their  equip- 
ment in  barracks,  camp  or  field.  For  snappy  swing  and  lively 
action — for  fresh,  wholesome,  youthful  vigor — everywhere  our  boys 
in  khaki  "roll  their  own"  with  "Bull"  Durham. 


«»i 


GENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

"Bull"  Durham  is  the  world's  greatest  cigarette  tobacco.     Its  mel- 
low-sweet flavor  and  aromatic  fragrance  are  unique. 

"Rolling  your  own"  with  "Bull"  Durham  is  a 
man's  art — combining  the  joys  of  achievement 
and  of  smoking  satisfaction. 

It's   easy   to    learn — and 
then  you'll  know  the  pleas- 
ure of  smoking  the  smooth- 
est, freshest,  liveliest  ciga- 
rette that  can  possibly  be 
made. 


Ask  for  FREE 
package  of 
"papers"  with 
each  5c 


THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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How  Present-Day  Parents 
Keep  the  Hat-Rack  Filled 


^HESE  are  times  when  the  Home  attractions  must  win  against 


Tl 
a  multitude  of  outside  allurements. 
Billiards  played  at  home  are  doing  it. 

You  should  send  for  our  free  color-book  and  learn 
the  life-time  charm  of  playing  billiards;  learn  the 
delight  of  parents,  boys  and  girls. 

$5    Brings    a    Brunswick    Home 

Billiard  Table 

$2.50  Monthly  Soon  Pays  the  Balance 

As  the  nights  grow  longer,  let  your  sons  and 
daughters  entertain  at  home.  Let  billiards  brighten  your  own 
leisure  hours,  relax  your  mind  and  bring  you  perfect  health. 

You  can  afford  a  small  payment  now  as  well  as  later. 
So  why  postpone  these  hours  of  merry  conquest?  Complete  high- 
class  Playing  Outfit  of  ba"  5,  cues,  etc. ,  included  without  extra  cost. 

Send  This  Free  Coupon 

Don't  mistake  toy  imitations  for  scientific  Bruns- 
wicks.  If  you  are  not  sure  which  store  in  your  town  supplies  the 
genuine,  see  these  tables  in  our  beautiful  color-book  "Billiards  — 
The  Home  Magnet."    It's  free.    Write  or  send  this  coupon  at  once. 

The   Brunswick -Balke-Collender    Co. 

Dept.  34Z,  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave,  CHICAGO 


Yet  Carom 


No  Extra  Room  Needed 

Brunswick  Home  Tables  are 
scientifically  built.  Accurate 
angles, fast, ever- level  billiard  beds 
and  quick-acting  Monarch  cush- 
ions. Beautiful  oak  and  mahogany 
richly  inlaid  —  masterful  cabinet 
work  throughout. 

"Quick  Demountables  "  can  be 
set  up  anywhere  and  taken  down 
easily.  "Convertibles"  serve  as 
perfect  Library  or  Dining  Tables 
when  not  in  play.  Celebrated 
"BABY  GRAND"  Brunswick -a 
home-size  regulation  table.  Send 
for  color-photo  book  today. 


The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

Depl.  34Z.  623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Send,  free,  your  color-photo  book 

"Billiards— The  Home  Magnet" 

and  tell  about  your  home  trial  offer. 


Name . 


■■  Address 

Wheu  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
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Vull  Wear 


Two  models  that  J  will  dress  your  foot  in  faultless  style 
—  with   comfort  such  as  you   have   never  known   before. 


Model  No.  448.  The  "Cortez."  A  charm- 
ing new  model  in  various  combinations — such 
as  grey  vamp  with  lighter  grey  top;  Havana 
Brown  vamp  with  grey  or  ivory  kid  top. 

Model  No.  455.  The  "Fanchion."  A  glazed 
kid  vamp  and  awhite  (or  grey)  kid  top  are  com- 
bined in  this  delightfully  styled  boot  with 
beautiful  effect. 

Shoe  shops  everywhere  that  sell  Red  Cross  Shoes 
are  now  displaying  these  and  many  other  new 
fall  models  in  all  the  fashionable  patterns  and 
materials. 


The  Krohn-Fechheimer  Co.,  511-559  Dandridge  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Go  choose  yours  from  among  them!   Try  it  on!   Walk 
in    it!      Note   how  it  "hugs  the  foot" — yet   how   it 
adapts    itself    instantly    to   every   movement.       The 
special  Red    Cross  "bends  with  your  foot'*  process 
makes  every  step  easy,  graceful, wholly  comfortable. 
Prices :  $4,  $4.50,  $5  and  $6;  a  feiv  styles, 
$7  to  $12;   each  the  standard  of  value  at 
its  price. 

Write  for  Footwear  Style  Guide 
— illustrating-  and  describing  models  in  all  the  fashion 
able  leathers  and  materials,  correct  for  fall.     With  it 
we  will  send  you  the  name  of  your    nearest  Red 
Cross  dealer,  or  tell  you  how  to  order  direct. 


Every  advertisement  in  rilOTOTLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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"I  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  In- 
gram's Milkweed 
Cream  and  Vel- 
veola  Souveraine 
to  all  my  friends. 
They  should  have 
a  permanent  place 
on  every  woman  s 
dressing  table." 

— Mabel  Normand. 

What  Ingram's  prod- 
ucts do  for  famous 
beauties  they  can  do 
for  YOU— 

Take 

Advantage 
of  This  Offer 

Send  us  6c  in  stamps  to 
cover  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  and  feet  free 
our  Guest  Room  Package 
containin&In&ram's  Face 
Powder  and  Rou&e  in 
novel  purse  packets, 
and  Milkweed  Cream, 
Zodenta  Tooth  Powder, 
and  Perfume  in  Guest 
Room  sizes.    Address 

F.  F.  Ingram  Co. 

102  Tenth  St. 

Detroit  U.S.A. 

Windsor,  Ont. 


^TARS  of  the 
^  Movies,  who 
must    stand 
the  severe  test  of  the 
camera,  especially  ap- 
preciate the  £reat  value  of  Ingram's  Toilet  Creations. 

To  keep  the  complexion  fair  and  free  from  blemish, 
skin  disorders  and  sallowness,  there  is  nothing  equal  to 

Itlfft&tll'S  Milkweed  Cream 

All  Drufcfcistsor    [-A  J     *-| 

by  Mail,  postpaid    JUC    anCl    «>1 

Preserves  Good  Complexions — Improves  Bad  Complexions. 

Ingi&m's  W>uvlminc 

is  a  face  powder  that  beautifies, 
conceals  blemishes,  and  is  sure 
to  stay  on.     50  cents — 4  shades. 

Ingram's  Rou&e  is  trie  "pink  of  perfec- 
tion." Ingram's  Perfumes  and  Toilet 
Waters  are  "doubles"  of  real  flowers. 
See  free  offer  in  left-hand  panel.  Write. 

FREDERICK  F.  INGRAM  CO. 

Makers  of  Milkweed  Cream 

Established  1885 

Windsor,  Ont.  102  Tenth  St.,  Detroit,  U.S.A. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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ation-Wide  Popularity 


Fastidious  women  all  over  the  country 

are  praising,  this  distinctive  Talcum  Powder. 

For  a  healthy  skin  and  fair  complexion  or  as 
a  general  aid  to  a  dainty  toilet,  the  vote  is  for 

*%^1^>>  TALC 

Note  what  Miss  Lillian  Gish  of  the  Triangle 
Players  says — "I  always  insist  on  Air- Float,  not 
only  because  it  is  so  impalpably  fine,  but  because 
I  know  it  is  so  absolutely  pure." 

ASSORTED  ODORS:  Rose,  Wistaria,  Corylopsis,  Lilac. 

Also  Borated,  Baby  Talc  and  Flesh  Tint.     Pound  can,  25c. 

At  your  dealer's. 

TALCUM  PUFF  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  ofDentapearl  Tooth  Paste 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Lillian  Gish 

Moving-Picture  Star 
Endorses  Air-Float 


DIAMONDS 
WIN  HEARTS" 
A  Diamond  is  the  ideal 
gift/or  a  lo 
lasts  forever,  and  every 
day  reminds  the  wear- 
er  of  your  regard  and 
good  judgment. 


Rock  Bottom  Prices    pppp 

Easy  Credit  Terms    rKLL    Jfc-XaminatlOIl 


Our  import  prices  "di- 
rect from  the  mines  to 
you"  cut  out  all  the 
wholesaler's  and  re- 
tailer's profits.  Yon 
get  the  benefit  of  this 
saving  along  with  our 
liberal  credit  terms — 
eight  months  to  pay 
—  and  you  wear  the 
Diamond  while  paying 
for  it.  Our  large  cata- 
log is  free,  write  for  it. 


You  don't  pay  one  cent  until  you 
Bee  and  examine  any  article  you  desire 
right  in  your  own  bands.  If  you  like  it  pay  for  it 
on  our  easy  credit  plan.  If  not  entirely  satisfied 
return  at  our  expanse. 

GET  OUR  GREAT  116  PAGE 
CATALOG.  It  contains  over  2,000 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Diamonds, 
Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry.  Silverware, 
Novelties,  etc.— all  the  latest  and  most  up- 
to-date  designs  at  our  Importer's  bargain  prices 

any  terms  of  payment.     Send   tor  catalog 

>efore  


today  be 


)  you  forget.    IT  IS  FREE. 


I0FTIS 

■BBR0S&C0.;SsS 


The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  E502     108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago.  III. 

Stereo  la:    Chicago     Pittsburgh     St.  Louis     Omaha 


HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Broadway  cars 

from  Grand 
Central  Depot 

7th  Avenue  Cars 

from  Penn'a 

Station 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 
Rooms  with  Adjoining  Bath 

•  1.50  up 

Rooms  with  Private  Bath 

$2.00  up 

Suites  $4.00  up 

10  Minutes  Walk  to  40  Theatres 
Send  for  Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  York  Hotel  Window-Screened  Throughout 


Every  advertisement  in  PUOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The  H.  *.  Oo6serd  Co., 
Chicago,  111. 
Oentlemen: — 

The  now  silhouette — first  seen  on 
the  soreen — could  not  have  at- 
tained the  poularlty  It  now 
enjoys,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
Oossard  front  lacing  corset. 
The  studios  have  given  your  cor- 
sets the  stamp  of  approval,  and 
that  means  much  as  our  require- 
ments are  many, 

Yours  very  truly. 


/^w/X^^fe^o. 


MABEL  TRUNNELLE 
Edison 


Every  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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AGENTS— 500%  PROUT;  FREE  SAMPLES;  GOLD  SIGN 
letters  for  store  and  office  windows;  anyone  can  put  on.  Metallic 
Letter  Co.,   414   N.   Clark   St.,  Chicago, 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY.  THE  BEST  LINE  OF  FOOD 
flavors,  perfumes,  soaps  and  toilet  preparations,  etc.  ever  offered. 
Over  2  50  light  weight,  popular  priced,  quick  selling  necessities — 
in  big  demand — well  advertised — easy  sellers — big  repeaters.  Over 
100%  profit.  Complete  outfits  furnished  free  to  workers.  Just 
a  postal  today.  American  Products  Co.,  U04  3  3rd  St..  Cin- 
cinnati,  O. 

SALESMEN 

SALESMEN  SELLING  RESTAURANT,  HOTEL.  CAPE,  CIGAR, 
pool,  drug,  general  store  trade  can  do  big  business  with  our  new 
live  pocket  side  line.  All  merchants,  towns  100,000  and  under, 
want  it.  $5.00  commission  each  sale.  No  collecting.  No  expense 
or  risk  to  merchant.  We  take  back  all  unsold  goods.  Canfield 
Mfg.    Co.,    208   Sigel  St.,   Chicago,   111. 

BECOME  A  TRAINED  AUTO  SALESMAN;  BIG  DEMAND; 
good  money  to  be  made.  Auto.  Pub.  Co.,  612  Cham.  Com., 
Detroit,    Mich. 

OLD   COINS  AND    STAMPS 

$2  TO  $5  00  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Send  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  Get  posted.  Clarke  Coin  Company,  Box  127,  Le  Roy. 
N.  Y. 

STAMrS   SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT   7  0^    DISCOUNT.     PRE- 

cancels   at   Ma  each.     Reference  reauired.     J.   Emory  Renoll,   Depi- 
ct 1,   Hanover,   Penna. 

WILL  PAY  $3.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  FLYING  EAGLE  CENT 
dated  1856.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  rare  dimes,  quarters, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills 
wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  May 
mean  large  profits  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  7  5,  Fort 
Worth.   Texas. 


BUSINESS   OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS.  30  BIG 
profit  plans,  bargain  bulletins,  and  year's  mailing  service  sent  for 
10c.    Mail  Dealers  Wholesale  House,  827  Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

ADVERTISERS— OUR  EXPERT  WRITES  TOUR  ADS  AND 
follow-ups  free.     O.   Cope  Agency,   St.   Louis. 

BUILD  A  $50  00  BUSINESS  IN  TWO  YEARS.  LET  IS 
start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed;  big  field. 
We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to  you.  Write 
today  for  Free  Pointers  and  new  plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
112  2    State  St.,    Detroit.    Mich. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY— MORSE  AND  WIRELESS— ALSO  STATION 
Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  4  2  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
<  Catalog   Free.     Dodge's    Institute,    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso,    Ind. 


PHOTOPLAY    TEXT    BOOKS 


■HOW   TO    WHITE  A    PHOTOPLAY."    BY   C.  G.    WINKOIT, 

13-12  Prospect  Ave..  Bronx,  New  York  City.     25  cents.     Contains 

model  scenario,   "Where  to  Sell,"  "How  to  Build  Plots,"  "Where 
to    Get    Plots." 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buying  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
E-Z  Scenario  Company,   NC09   West    127th  St.,   New  York. 

WRITE  PTIOTOPLAYS— $10  to  $300  EACH.  CONSTANT 
demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  is  not 
required.  Start  work  at  once.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  com- 
pletely. Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Company.  394  Atlas 
Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMERICA— 
Underwoods,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufacturer's  prices.  Rented 
anywhere,  applying  rent  on  purchase  price;  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  65.  Typewriter  Em- 
porium (Estab.   1S92),    34-36  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  II' 

TYPEWRITING 

SCENARIOS,  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED.  1  0  CENTS  PAGE 
Marjorie    Homer  Jones.    322   Monadnock  Block.    Chicago. 

•SCENARIO     WRITERS!"      WE    WILL    TYPEWRITE    YOUR 

scenario,  short  story,  etc..  and  return  promptly.  Rate.  30  cents 
per  thousand  words.  Corbo  &  Cnrbo,  12 5  Newark  St.,  Newark, 
N.    J. 

MANUSCRIPTS  NEATLY  TYPEWRITTEN.  PROMPTLY 
returned.  1  Oc  typewritten  page  with  carbon.  E.  DeCoursey.  2  o  2  2 
Greenup,    Covington,    Ky. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND    INSTRUCTION 

OSKALOOSA  COLLEGE  (FOUNDED  1S56).  EXTENSION 
courses  leading  to  certain  degrees.  Catalog.  Lock  Box  133-D. 
Murphysboro.    Hlinois. 

"SHORTHAND  INSTRUCTION,  CONSULTATION  FREE:  UNI- 
versal  Shorthand  instructor.     Drawer   5 1 ,   New  Haven,   Conn. 

BIG  PAY  IN  DRAWING— PLEASANT.  PROFITABLE  WORK. 
Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  book  on 
art  study.      Washington    School  of  Art,    951    F   St,,    Washington. 

1>.    c. 

HELP     WANTED 

FIVE  BRIGHT,  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL.  DEMON- 
strate  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to  S50  per  week.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goodrich  Drug  Company.    Dept.    59,    Omaha.    Neb. 

GOYERXMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARED 
for  coming  examinations  by  former  Government  Examiner.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Box  3017, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THOUSANDS  GOVERNMENT  JOBS  OPEN  TO  MEN-WOMEN. 
$75.00  month.  Steady  work.  Short  hours.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Write  immediately  for  free  list  positions  now  obtainable. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N  217.  Rochester,   N.  Y. 

THE  WAY  TO  GET  A  GOYERN~MENT  JOB  IS  THROUGH  THE 
Washington  Civil  Service  School.  We  prepare  you  and  you  set  a 
position  or  we  guaraniee  to  refund  your  money.  Write  to  Earl 
Hopkins,  President.  Washington.  D.  C.  for  Book  FK  1440.  tell- 
ing about  292,296  Government  Positions  with  lifetime  employ- 
ment,  short  hours,   sure  pay.   regular   vacations. 

$20  TO  S3  5  PER  MONTH  EXTRA  MONEY  TO  ANY  EM- 
ployed  person  without  interfering  with  regular  work.  No  selling, 
no  canvassing.  Positively  no  investment.  Unemployed  need  not 
apply.  Address  The  Silver  Mirror  Co.,  Inc..  215  W.  Randolph 
St,    Chicago.    111. 

PATENTS 

WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS 
and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inten- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Patent  Attys..  763 
Ninth.   Washington,   D.   C.  

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED.  FOR  FUST  OFFER  SUBMIT  MAN- 
useript  to  Needham  Music  Co..  D-1S7,    St.  Louis,   Mo. 

GAMES  AND   ENTERTAINMENTS 

FLATS  YVVPEYTLLE  SKETCHES,  MONOLOGUES.  DIA- 
logues.  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material,  Jokes.  Recitations.  Tableaux. 
Drills.  Entertainments.  Make  Up  Goods,  Large  Catalog  Free. 
T    S.   Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.    7  0.    Chicago. 

MOTION    PICTURE    BUSINESS 

BIG  PROFITS  NIGHTLY.  SMALL  CAPITAL  STARTS  YOU 
No  experience  needed  Our  machines  are  used  and  endorsed  by 
Government  Institutions.  Catalog  Free.  Capital  Merchandise  Co., 
510  Franklin    Bldg..   Chicago. 
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Pay  As  You  Wish 

The  greatest  jewelry  offer  of  the  age !    Select  one  of  the  dazzling,  gorgeous 

Lachnite  Gems  and  get  it  for  10  days'  free  trial.  Test  it  every  way  that  you  ever  heard  about.  Put  it 
alongside  a  real  diamond.  If  you  can  tell  the  difference,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  pay  for  it  as  you  can  afford  —  a  few  cents  a  day  is  enough.  No  red  tape.  No 
notes  or  mortgages  —  just  a  plain,  open,  and  all-above-board  proposition.  Your  credit  is  good  with 
the  Great  House  of  Lachman.  Send  the  coupon  now  —  this  very  instant  for  our  new  catalog 
and  illustrations  of  all  the  superb  jewelry  that  you  have  to  select  from.    Write  now  —  immediately. 

10  Days  Free  Trial      Set  in  Solid  Gold 


Yes.  we  want  you  to  wear  a  genuine  Lachnite  Gem  for 
ten  full  days  before  you  decide  to  buy.  We  want  you  to 
be  enthusiastic  about  the  dazzling,  gorgeous,  scintillating 
marvel  of  the  twentieth  century.  These  exquisite  jewels 
are  cut  by  the  world-renowned  diamond  cutters  of  Europe 
—  their  dazzling  fire  lasts  forever.  Here  at  last  is 
the  perfect    substitute    for    expensive    diamonds. 

When  you  get  your  Lachnite,  put  it  alongside  of  a  real 
diamond.  Put  it  to  every  test  that  you  ever  heard  about. 
If  you  can  tell  tt  from  a  real  diamond,  send  it  back 
at  our  expense  — if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay  for  it  at 
the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Genuine  Lachnites 
stand  fire  and  acid  tests  and  cut  glass.  They  baffle 
experts.  Only  we  know  how  many  wealthy  society 
women  are  wearing  Lachnite  Gems  that  their  friends 
believe  are  diamonds. 

Send  the  Coupon 

For  New  Jewelry  Book 

Put  your  name  and  address  down  in  the  free  coupon 
and  send  to  us  at  once  for  the  new  book  of  exquisite 
Lachnite  Gems.  Read  the  fascinating  story  of  how  at 
last  Science  has  conquered  Nature  and  has  produced 
a  glorious,  radiant  gem  that  has  eclipsed  the  brilliancy 
of  Nature's  diamond.  They  cost  1-30  as  much  and  wear 
forever.  Do  not  delay  a  single  instant.  Put  your  name 
and  address  on  the  coopon  now  — get  the  free  book  im- 
mediately while  this  greatest  of  all  jewelry  offer  lasts. 


Harold  Lachman  Co.  ££^£S£5 


When  you  get  the  new  catalog  you  will 
see  handsome  illustrations  of  the  scores  of  solid 
gold  settings  in  which  the  genuine  Lachnites  arj 
mounted.  You  will  see  solitaires,  belchers,  French  settings 
— rings  of  every  kind  and  description.  You  will  also  see 
LaVallieres,  bracelets,  necklaces,  scarf  pins,  cuff  buttons 
— everything  in  the  jewerly  line.  All  sent  direct  to  you 
lor  a  free  trial  for  ten  full  days.  Pay  for  at  the  rate 
of  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  coupon  now  — this  instant  — and  send 
to  us  for  this  book. 


1 


K§ 


Free   Book   Coupon 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO. 

12  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Dept.  1537,  Chicago. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  prepaid  your 
new  jew.lry  book  and  full  particulars  of  your  free  trial  easy  pay- 
ment plan.    I  assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind. 
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timate  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  know  with  w 
care  he  selects  each  item  or  his 
dress.  His  wardrobe  always 
contains  two  or  three  pairs  or 

PARIS  GARTERS 

These  garters  fit  his   legs   comfort- 
ably ana  hold   up    his    socks   neatly. 
25  and  50  cents 

To  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine  look 
on  back  of  the  shield  for  tbe  name  P/1RIS- 

A.    Stein     &     Co. 

Makers  Children  s  Hhiory  Garters 

Chicago  New  York 


I 


This 
Interesting  Book 

6hows  the  keen  delight  and  personal  satisfaction  which  a 
musical  training:  will  bring  you;  and  how  you  can  obtain  this 
training  easily  and  thoroughly  in  your  own  home  at  one- 
quarter  the  usual  cost. 

It  tells  how  this  most  prized  of  social  accomplishments 
jrreatly  increases  your  own  enjoyment  of  life  and  the  en- 
joyment of  others.  It  tells  of  the  concert  career  which 
may  be  open  to  yon,  and  how  yon  can  increase  your  earn- 
ing power  by  giving  musical  instruction  in  your  spare 
time.  Sendf  or  your  copy  of  this  valuable  book  today  ;i  t  isfrce 

Dr.  Quinn's  Famous  WRITTEN  METHOD 

has  revolutionized  the  study  of  music.  By  the  use  of  Dr.  _ 
Quinn's  remarkable  device,  the  COLOROTONE  (patented), <S 
yoit,  save  three-quarters  of  the  time  and  effort  usually  re-^ 
quired  for  learning  piano  or  organ.  Yoa  play  chords immedi-  - 
ately  and  a  complete  piece  within  a  few  lessons.  The  method  is  scien- 
tific and  systematic,  yet  practical  and  simple.  It  is  endorsed  by  hading 
musicians  and  heads  of  state  universities.  Equally  effective  for  chil- 
dren or  adults,  beginners  or  experienced  piayera.  Practise  in  spare  time,  when- 
ever convenient-  .  Successful  graduates  everywhere  Diploma  granted.  Special 
reduced  terrns  this  month.  I-vestijrate  without  cost  or  obligation  by  writing 
today  for  free  book,  "How  to  Learn  Piano  and  Organ." 

Marcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory,  Box    650PJ,  Chicago 


FOR   FIFTY  CENTS 

You  can  obtain  the  next  four  numbers 
of  Photoplay  Magazine  delivered  to 
you  by  the  postman  anywhere  in  U.  S. 
(Canada,65c;  Foreign, S5c.)  This  special 
offer  is  made  as  a  trial  subscription.  Also 
it  will  make  you  independent  of  the 
news  dealer  and  the  old  story  of  "  Sold 
Out,"  if  you  happen  to  be  a  little  late 
at  the  news-stand.  Send  postal  order  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

dept.  17A      350  N.  Clark  St.      Chicago 


$45. 


36226 
$25. 

3607t     $55. 


EIGHT  MONTHS 
-.-.-"••      TO  PAY 

BEAUTIFUL    DIAMOND 

.  SENT  ON  APPROVAL-NO  MONEY  DOWN 
No  obligation;  'pay  as  you  can.  Order  any  diamond  from  our 
catalogue:  when  received,  if  not  absolutely  satisfactory,  return 
it.  Otherwise  keep  it  and  pay  20%  of  the  price,  and  only  10% 
per  month  thereafter.  Ten  per  cent,  discount  for  all  cash.  A 
binding  guarantee  as  to  quality  with  each  diamond.  Exchange- 
able  at  any  time  at  an  increase  of  7  1-2%  more  than  you  paid. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  DELUXE  42.G>n- 

tains  over  one   thousand   photographs  of  rings,  pins,  diamonds, 
ana  other  precious  stones. 

L.  W.  SWEET  &.  CO.,  Inc.  "Sti  fiSTcS?' 
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^  Over  600,000  Copies  Have  Been  Sold 

The  Best  Story 

the  author  of  "The  Eyes  of  the  World"  has  yet  "written 
Clean,  wholesome,  uplifting — a  story  of  manhood 

When  i By Har°id  Ben was* i 

A  MAN'S  A  MAN 

Cloth  12mo  $1.35     Leather  $1.85 
Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 

A  story  of  the  real  heart  of  the  life  of  the  unfenced  land  of  ranch 
and  ran£e  of  Northern  Arizona.  While  the  pag.es  are  crowded  with  the 
thrilling  incidents  that  belong,  to  the  adventurous  life  depicted,one  feels, 
always,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stirring  scenes  the  &reat,  primitive 
and  enduring,  life  forces  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  story  portray. 

Also  Just  Published— Popular  Edition  — 1,000,000  Copies 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Great  Novel  That  Broke  All  Records 

The  Eyes  of  the  World  —  Selling  at  50  Cents 

You  should  see  the  Chine  Film  Producing  Co.'s  Premier  Production  of  "The  Eyes 
of  the  "World,"  visualizing  the  story  in  a  Cinema-Film  Entertainment 


Mr.Wrifcht'sAllefcoryofLife    HPI    ^    TT      ^„.^„^  _  J    F"'       a     Cloth  50  cents 
"A  literary  fcem  that  will  live"     1  He     U  llCfO  WIIGQ  ,  JVlIlg    Leather  $1.00 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's — The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills — The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
— The  "Winning  of  Barbara  "Worth — Their  Yesterdays 

,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  ^ 

S7     E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO    \7 


Make  this  car 
your  office — 

there  is  $900.00  to  $1800.00 
a  year  in  it  for  you. 

Business  boom   means 
many  appointments 


Pleasant  work,  continually  traveling. 


»,  v**»m.     «w    i       »-       FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE  (The  Pathway  lo  Plenty),  Depl.  N201. ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Rap.d   advancement    to    h>?her    government    Posmons.  No    lay-off."  This  coupon,  filled  out  as  directed,  entitles  the  sender  to  free  specimen  questions; 

because    of    STRIKES,    FINANCIAL    FLURRIES   or    the  WHIMS  OF  a    free   copy  of  our   copyrighted    book.    "  Government    Positions    and   How  to  Get 

SOME  PETTY  BOSS.     THE  POSITION  IS  YOURS  FOR    LIFE.  Them/'aTist  of  positions  now  obtainable,  and  to  consideration  for  Free  Coaching 


Country  residents  and  city  residents  stand  the  same  chance  for   imme-     fr>rtfieexarninationh 
diate  appointment.     Common -sense  education  sufficient.     Political  influence 
NOT  REQUIRED. 

We  will  prepare  85  candidates  FREE  ! 

Write  immediately  for  schedule  showing-  the  places  and  dates  of  all  Fall 
Government  examinations.  Don't  delay.  Every  day  you  lose  means  the  loss  of 
just  so  much  coaching  before  the  rapidly  approachingexaminations. 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE,  Dent.  N201,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


checked. 


COUPON 


.Hallway  Mail  Clerk. .  ($900  to  $1800) 

..  Bookkeeper 1*900  to  $1800) 

. .  Poaioffice  Clerk (SHOO  to  $1200) 

..Postoffiee  Carrier  ..($.800  to  $1200) 
..Rural  Mall  Carrier..  ($500  to  $1300) 

. .  aoto  Chauffeur 

Name Address. 

Use  this  be/ore  you  lose  it.     Write  plainly, 


Customs  Positions..  ($800  to  $1500) 

.stenographer ($800  to  $1500) 

.Internal   Revenue..  ($"00  to  $1800) 

.  Panama  Canal  Clerk 

($1200  to  $1800) 


.N201 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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October  First  will  find  no  more  interesting 
magazine  on  any  news-stand  anywhere  than 

Photoplay  for  November 

This  will  be  a  pre-eminent  issue  for  lovers  of  good  fiction.  You 
will  find,  in  it,  the  expression  of  a  new  policy,  the  result  of  careful 
observation  of  the  tastes  of  Photoplay's  readers  during  the  past  year. 


OTHER  FEATURES  IN  PREPARATION 
FOR  THIS  ISSUE 

Locations — Eastern 

An  illustrative  companion-piece  to  the  remarkable 
grouping  of  camera-celebrated  Western  locations 
in  this  magazine  several  months  ago. 

The  Color  Argonauts 

A  quest  for  the  tints  of  life  which  outdoes  the  hunt 
of  the  ancient  Spanish  cavalier  for  the  waters  of 
eternal  youth. 

Handing  It  to  a  Dramatist 

But  this  dramatist  didn't  get  them  to  "  hand  it  to 
him"  in  any  gentle  way.  He  is  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  successful  photoplaymakers  in  the  world, 
and  one  of  the  newest,  but  he  won  on  sheer  merit 
—  a  factf ul  story  about  a  man  who  has  furnished 
you  many  a  wonderful  evening. 

A  Play's  Career  at  Camp  Ince 

This  is  the  best  argument  we  know  of  to  make  yon 
grind  out  that  big  hidden  idea  in  the  grand  prize 
contest.     It  is  an  absorbing  story  told  in  pictures. 


C  Remember  what  we  said  last  month  here: 
that  news  is  not  only  the  editor's  mentor,  but  his 
tyrant  ?  We  can  only  tell  you  in  advance  of  a 
few  of  our  features,  because  maybe  the  great  big 
story  hasn't  happened  yet ! 

PHOTOPLAY  Is  a  Monthly  Journal 
of  News  and  Review 


Harry  Chandlee 

is  going  to  give  you,  in  November 
PHOTOPLAY,  the  sanest,  most 
logical  and  most  helpful  discus- 
sion of  plot-getting  ever  put  into 
type.  If  you  are  writing  scen- 
arios, if  you  ever  hope  to  write 
scenarios— no  matter  if  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  scenario  expert 
—  you  cannot  afford  to  miss  this. 


NOVEMBER 
PHOTOPLAY 

is  going  to  contain  the  final  in- 
stalment of  the  great  Griffith 
story  ;  here  are  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  future  —  remarkable  pic- 
tures, and  genuine  news. 


WONDERFUL 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

Real  personality  stories  which 
not  only  tell  you  about  the  player, 
but  which  make  you  acquainted 
— questions  and  answers — inter- 
esting treatment  of  photoplay 
mechanical  subjects— wit. humor, 
and.  all  the  time.  NEWS  ' 


Do  you  know  that  Julian 

Johnson's   department  of 

Photoplay  Review, 

The  Shadow  Stage 

is  the  foremost  collection  of  re- 
liable screen  criticisms  published 
anywhere?  Here  is  an  accurate 
mirror  of  progress  —  or  retro- 
gression, as  the  case  may  be. 


ARE  YOU  READING 

The  Glory  Road 

Francis  William  Sullivan's  great 
novel  of  motion  picture  Los 
Angeles  ?    If  not.  why  not  ? 


uncut  in  l'llOTOi'l.AY  MAGAZINE  is  gua 
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Finish   This   Story  For 
Yourself — 

The  girl  got  $6  a  week  and  was  lonely.    "Piggy" — you  can 
imagine  his  kind — was  waiting  downstairs.     He  knew  where 
champagne  and  music  could  be  had.     But  that  night  she 
didn't  go.     That  was  Lord  Kitchener's  doing.     But  an- 
other night? 

0.  HENRY 

tells  about  it  in  this  story,  with  that  full  knowledge  of 
women,  with  that  frank  facing  of  sex,  and  that  clean  mind 
that  has  endeared  him  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  land. 
From  the  few  who  snapped  up  the  first  edition  at  $125  a  set 
before  it  was  off  the  press,  to  the  60,000  who  have  eagerly 
sought  the  beautiful  volumes  offered  you  here — from  the  stylist 
who  sits  among  his  books  to  the  man  on  the  street — the  whole 
nation  bows  to  O.  Henry — and  hails  him  with  love  and  pride  as 
our  greatest  writer  of  stories. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  274  stories,  in  12    big  volumes, 
you  get  for  25  cents  a  week,  if  you  send    the  coupon 


To  Those  Who    Are    Quick 


KIPLING 

Given  Away 


(6  Vol- 
umes) 


Never  was  there  an  offer  like  this.     Not  only  do  you  get  your 
274  .O.  Henry  stories  in  12  volumes  at  less  than  others  paid  for 
one  volume  of  the  first  edition,  but  you  get  Kipling's  best 
179  short  stories  and  poems  and  his  long  novel — without 
paying  a  cent.     You  get  18  volumes,  packed  with  love  and 
hate  and  laughter — a   big  shelf  full   of  handsome   books. 

Send  the  Coupon      Send    the    Coupon    and    you    will    un- 
derstand  as  never    before  why  other 


and  you  will  un- 
derstand why  O. 
Henry  is  hailed  as 

"The  American  Kip- 
ling"; "TheY.M.C.A. 
Boccaccio";  "Master 
of  the  Short  Story"; 
"Creator  of  a  New  Literature";  "Dis- 
coverer of  Romance  in  New  York's 
Streets";  "The  American  de  Maupas- 
sant"; "The  Homer  of  the  Tender- 
loin"; "Founder  of  a  New  Style"; 
"America's  Greatest  Story-Teller"; 
"The  20th  Century  Haroun-Al-Rashid 
who  takes  you  to  every  corner  of  his 
beloved  Bagdad — New  York." 


nations   are    going    wild    over    him. 


^Why  memorials  to  him  are  being  pre- 
pared;  why  universities    are    planning 
tablets  to  his  memory  ;  why  text  books 
of  English  literature  are  including  his 
stories;  why  colleges  are  discussing 
his  place  in  literature;  why  theatri- 
cal firms   are  vying  for   rights  to 
dramatize  his  stories;  why  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  are 
continually  offering  big  sums 
for  the  right   to   reprint    his 
stories. 


P.  P. 

10-16 

Review 

of 
Reviews 

30  Irving  Place, 
New  York 


VEr-srl 

<0   «. 


Send  the  Coupon  Without  Money 

You  get  both  sets  free  on  approval.    If  you  don't 
laugh  and  cry  over  them — if  you  don't  read  and 
re-read  and  love  them — send  them  back.    Other- 
wise 25  cents  a  week  pays  for  them  all.    Don't        /$ 
wait — send  the  coupon  today.     This  offer  is        /4c5 
too  good  to  last.     It's  only  the  avalanche 
of  letters  from  disappointed  people  that 
made  us  extend  it  this  long.     Send  the 
coupon  today — and  be  glad. 


Send  me,  on  approval, 
Hi  li  .» a     pai.l    by    yon, 
O.  Henry's  works  in  12 
rolnmea,  gold  tops.     Also 
the    6-volume    pet   or    Kip- 
ling, bound  in    cloth.     If  I 
Keep   the  books,   I  will  remit 
$1  per  month  for  16 month*  for 
the  O.  Henry  set  only  and  retain 
the   Kipling  Bet  without  charge. 
Otherwise  I  will,  within  ten  days, 
return  both  Bets  at  your  expense. 


Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


Name. 

K~ 

,  Off     Address. 

r  £y/     Occupation 

^y     The  beautiful    %  leather  edition  of  O.  Henry 
O/     coats  only  a  few  cents  more  a  volume  and  haa 

proved  a  favorite  binding.      For  a  set  of  this  lux- 
1-I..H--  binding,  send  $1.50  a  month  for  IS  months. 
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HINTS  ON  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING 

By  CAPT.  LESLIE  T.  PEACOCKE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Scenario 

AT  THE  request  of  hundreds  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly   interested    in    the    writing    of    dramas    and 
comedies  for  the  screen,  Photoplay  Magazine  has  con- 
cluded to  reissue, in  attractive  book  form, Captain  Peacocke's 
extended    and    exhaustive    series    of    articles    dealing    with 
photoplay  writing  in  all  its  forms. 

This  series  has  just  concluded  in  this  publication.  Com- 
bined, the  chapters  are  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  scenarioists  in  the  world.  Captain  Peacocke  was 
scenar^j  editor  of  Universal,  was  an  independent  writer  of 
extraordinary  facility  and  success,  and  is  now  scenario  editor 
and  general  adviser  upon  productions  for  the  California 
Motion  Pictures  Corporation.  , 

Included  in  these  chapters  —  which  give  advice  upon 
the  sorts  of  subjects  in  favor,  the  construction  of  screen 
comedy,  form,  titles,  captions,  the  detailing  of  action,  etc., 
etc. ,  etc. — will  be  a  model  scenario  chosen  by  Captain  Peacocke 
himself,  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen  successful 
production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  contemplate 
scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  scenario  form.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  story,  but  who  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y! 
Price    50    cents   postpaid 

T%\  ■  1  II  /I  •  350  North  Clark  Street 

rhotoplay    Magazine    Chicago,  Illinois 


Kvi-ry  advert  IsomiMit   m  l'llOTOl'l.AY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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George  Kleine's  Greatest 
Cinematographic  Achievement 

JKj'ss 

BiMe  Burke 


in 


Ft  ifect.tl  jrrjncrmfnt  with   F.   7.i*g0!d.  Jr. 


Sxxpy  cited,    by  HENRY  KOLKBR, 
AMoiiaiv   Pict-u-ue     Novel    Vy  Mr.?  Mr*. 

RUPERT   HUGHES 

"W    T'OU  movie  lovers  who  demand  photoplay  entertainment  of  nn  unusually  high 

\/  standard     you  who  enjoy  a  production  of  rare  quality  —  see  George  Kleine's 

greatest  cinematographic  achievement  — "  Gloria's  Romance."    It's  a  play  of 

deep  heart  interest      a  society  drama  of  love  and  mystery.    You  see  pictured 

the  experiences  of  beautiful  Gloria  Stafford  —  daughter  of  a  bank  president.     You 

follow  her  romance  from  its  beginning—  in  theluxurioussurroundings  of  Halm  Beach, 

Florida  and  in  the  handsome  settings  of  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.    Everywhere 

you  rind  evidence  of  the  exceptional  quality  of  this  production.    And,  thru  all,  runs  a 

mystery  you  will  enjoy  following. 

Ask  the  manager  of  your  favorite  theatre  for  his  booking  date  on  GLORIA 'S 
ROMANCE  or  write  us  direct  stating  at  what  theatre  you  would  like  it  shown. 


GEORGE  KLEINE 

SO  5th  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


^ 


i\ 
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IHI    ^  /Whatever  is  keeping  you  from 
tiavinq  the  .charm  of  "a  skin  uou 
love  to  touch  "-it  can  he  cnanaed. 


00  often  we  stand  back  from  our  mir- 
rors,   give  our  complexions  a  touch  or 


% 


T 

two  of  the  mysterious  art  that  lies  in  our 
■^    vanity    cases,    and  —  congratulate    our- 
selves that  our  skins  are  passing  fair. 

If  we  never  came  under  any  closer  inspection 
than  we  do  in  our  own  mirrors,  this  method 
would  be  well  and  good. 

Go  to  your  mirror  now  and  examine  your  skin 
closely.  Really  study  it!  Find  out  just  the 
condition  it  is  in. 

Whatever  the  trouble  is,  you  can  make  your 
skin  what  you  would  love  to  have  it.  Like  the 
rest  of  your  body,  your  skin  is  continually  and 
rapidly  changing.  As  o/cisk\\\  dies,  t/cw  forms. 
This  is  your  opportunity. 

Make  a  daily  habit  of  the  Woodbury  treatment 
given  here,  It  will  free  your  skin  every  day  of 
the  tiny  old  dead  particles  and  keep  the  new- 
skin  so  active  that  it  gradually  takes  on  the 
clearness,  freshness  and  charm  of  "a  skin  you 
love  to  touch." 

•   Use  this  treatment  once  a  day 

— preferably  just  before  retirincr.  Lather  your  washcloth 
well  with  warm  water  and  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
Apply  it  to  your  face  and  distribute  the  lather  thorough!} . 

For  sa  '.•  by  dealers  everywhere  throughout  the  United  >        ■ 


Now,  with  the  tips  of  your  fingers  work  this  cleansing, 
antiseptic  lather  into  your  skin,  always  with  an  upward 
and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with  warm  water,  then  with 
cold  — the  colder  the  better.  Then  — finish  by  rubbing 
your  face  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  t'ece  of  ice. 
You  will  feel  the  difference  the  first  time  you  use  this 
treatment.  Use  it  persistently  and  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  your  skin  should  show  a  marked  improvement— 
a  promise  of  that  greater  clearness,  freshness  and  charm 
which  the  daily  use  of  Woodbury's  always  brings. 
A  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  this  treatment.  Tear  out  the  illustration  of  the 
cake  shown  here  and  slip  it  in  your  purse  as  a  reminder 
to  stop  at  your  druggist's  or  toilet  counter  and  get  a  cake 
today. 

"Write  today  for  week's-size  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap, 
large  enough  for  a  week  of  this  treatment.  For  10c, 
samples  of  Woodburv's  Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and 
Powder.  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co..  1831 
Spring  Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

If  vou  live  in   Canada,   address  The   Andrew  Jergens 

Co.,Ltd.,1831Sher- 

brooke  St..  Perth, 

Ontario. 


Tear  out  this  cake 
as  ,i  reminder  tj 

iisi-     /or      I  ( 'ood- 

/•ury's    today    at 

your     druggist's 

•unier. 


i      iv   advertisement   in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


CAMILLE  ASTOR 

was  cradled  in  the  crater  of  an  unborn  war;  a  Pole  of  the  Poles,  native  of 
Warsaw  and  25  years  old.  Miss  Astor  has  appeared  in  many  Lasky  productions 
and  is  well  remembered  for  her  Duchess  in  "Chimmie  Fadden,"  with  Victor 
Moore.  Miss  Astor  is  convent-educated  and  is  an  accomplished  ballet  dancer,  as 
well  as  a  splendid  swimmer. 


PEDRO  DeCORDOBA 

was  born  in  New  York  City  of  Spanish  and  French  parents,  and  quite  natur- 
ally turned  to  an  operatic  career,  which  soon  merged  into  superior  portrayals 
on  the  drama  stage  under  Frohman  and  with  Sothern  and  Marlowe.  Entering 
moving  pictures  with  Lasky,  he  played  leading  roles  in  the  first  three  pictures 
Geraldine  Farrar  made — "Maria  Rosa."  "Carmen"  and  "Temptation." 


— 


IRENE  FENWICK 

first  returned  the  camera's  cold  stare  in  a  George  Kleine  studio  where  "The 
Commuters  was  being  remade  for  the  screen.  Later  she  gave  the  shadow-house 
public  that  wonderfully  sympathetic  interpretation  of  Jenny  Gay  in  "The  Woman 
!\ext  Door  which  won  her  many  new  admirers.  Just  now  she  is  appearing  in 
photoplays  issued  by  Metro. 


HENRY  B.  WALTHALL 

is  a  Southerner,  an  Alabaman,  a  fact  which  he  admits  may  have  helped  him  to 
make  such  a  tremendous  success  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Little  Colonel  in 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  He  early  forsook  the  study  of  law  for  a  stage  career, 
and  played  in  stock  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war.  when  he  enlisted. 
He  was  won  to  camera  acting  by  Biograph,  and  is  now  with  Essanay. 


ANNETTE  KELLERMAN 

came  to  the  earner,  from  the  va^eville  ^^ft  W  — J-J— 

renown  by  her  divmg  and  swim* ing  P™*"£  ^-but  in  "Neptune's  Daughter." 

She  hails  from  Australia  and  ma.l :he .^^^V  cf  the  Gods,"  the  big  Fox 
ir._  ...,l„  „.l,..r  m-reen  anm-araii.  e  is  in     A  uju0mn 


Mjtu 


ff/cl 


ADDA  GLEASON 


chief p.S  iaSfetaSS""  '"  ""^ "* '"'"•* Ra»»">  nSJnr J2 


BETTY  SCHADE 

was  born  in  the  German  Kaiser's  town  of  Berlin,  and  educated  in  Chicago.  A 
stage  career  in  stock,  vaudeville  and  repertoire  preceded  her  alliance  with  mov- 
ing pictures,  which  first  claimed  her  through  Selig.  In  1913  Miss  Schade  went 
with  Universal,  then  to  Lasky,  and  later  returned  to  Universal  to  play  in  "The 
Dumb  Girl  of  Portici."     She  now  is  in  wild  animal  picture?  at  Universal  City. 


NORMA  TALMADGE 

is  now  shining  in  the  New  York  Triangle  studios  as  one  of  Fine  Arts"  brightest 
stars.  Miss  Talmadge  is  21  years  old.  and  is  one  of  the  few-and-far-betweens  who 
stepped  out  of  absolute  inexperienee  into  almost  immediate  fame  before  the 
camera.  She  took  the  leading  role  in  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace."  her  last 
\  itagraph   venture. 


THE  WORLD'S  LEADING  MOVING  PICTURE  PUBLICATION 
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AREN'T  YOU  TIRED  OF  TRASH? 


AREN'T  you  tired  of  Trash  ? 
Of  the  endless  jumble  of  picture  mysteries  ? 
Of  comedies  without  a  glint  of  humor  ? 

Of  dramas  without  a  gleam  of  originality  ? 

Of  love-stories  that  haven't  a  semblance  of  humanity  ? 

Of  acting  as  flatly  uninspired  as  Poor  scrubbing? 

Of  houses  that  never  could  be  he  me;  ?  Of  adventures  that  are  plain  frame-ups  ? 
Of  ladies  who  aren't  ?  Of  gentlemen  who  couldn't  be  ?  Of  plots  as  original  as 
another  piece  of  spaghetti  ? 

It  has  come  to  this,  picture-followers : 

We  must  have  fewer  plays,  and  better  ones.  o  .n 

If  a  play  is  worth  doing  at  all,  isn't  it  worth  doing  as  well  as  possible  ? 

A  good  play  well  done  is  a  play  that  will  run. 

When  you  had  "Cabiria,"  or  "The  Birth  Of  a  Nation"  in  your  town  their 
welcome  wasn't  worn  out  in  a  day. 

It  isn't  a  question  of  ten  reels,  or  twelve,  or  five.  A  photoplay  should  be  of 
sufficientjength  to  swiftly,  logically,  completely  tell  its  story.      No    more,  no    less. 

The  picture  masters  themselves  are  beginning  to  see  that  their  heaven  lies  in 
quality,  not  quantity. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  prolific  photoplay- 
makers  in  the  world  said  to  us  a  few  weeks  ago:  "My  ambition  is  to  eventually  turn 
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out  one  play  a  month,  instead  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  that  now  come  from  my  studios — 
one  a  month,  with  every  inch  of  it  personally  directed." 

A  manufacturer  gives  as  his  battle-cry  :  "Every  photoplay  on  its  own  merits !  " 

Is  there  something  the  matter  with  the  motion  picture  business  ? 

There  is,  and  there  are  thousands  of  self- wise  who  can  misfire  woefully  when 
a  tempting  to  name  the  complaint. 

The  ailment  of  the  industry  is  feverish  over-production,  and  from  the  desire  for 
first  and  biggest  place  in  the  projection  machine's  sun  spring  all  the  kindred  weak 
nesses  of  worthless  plot,  mechanical  acting,  dull  direction,  scenic  sameness. 

These  four  negatives  added  must  produce  trash,  because  they    can  produce 
nothing  else. 

Aren't  you  ti — we  mean:  if  Trash  were  an  animate  thing,  couldn't  you  murder  it? 
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A  picture  bride, 
three    Japanese, 
and  what  happened. 


The 
Honorable  Friend 

By   Elizabeth  Brock  McGaffey 


THE  Honorable  Kayosho  smiled  upon 
Makino,  youthful  manager  of  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Gardens  and  Nursery. 
There  was  reason  to  smile.  The  profits 
to  him  under  Makino's  scrupulous  handling 
of  the  business  were  climbing.  And  he 
said: 

"What  thing  is  there  I  can  do  to  show 
that  I  am  pleased?" 

Makino,  confused  with  the  happiness  of 
unexpected  praise,  stammered  out  his  one 
and   secret   longing. 

"A  wife,  perhaps.  O  Kayosho.  my  patron 
and  benefactor — a  little  wife  from  my  own 
country !  For  I  am  lonely  here  in  the 
strange  America,  lonely  among  a  strange 
people." 

"It  is  a  good  asking. 
though  large."  Kayosho  pon- 
dered. "We  shall  see.  Come 
home  with  me  to  the  evening 
meal,  and  I  will  show  you 
some  plants  that  are  newly 
set  in  my  garden." 

The  house  of  Kayosho 
looked  out  from  handsome 
environs     upon     blue     San 
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Here  is  a  story  by  a  new  and 
promising  writer,  who  has 
studied  the  lives  of  the  Orien- 
tal residents  of  the  Paeific 
Coast  at  first  hand.  The 
Jesse  L.  Lasky  Feature  Play 
Company  has  just  made  a 
photodrama  from  this  story. 
and  these  illustrations  have 
been    taken    from    the    film. 


"Kayosho!  Forgive!"  he  shrieked. 

Francisco  Bay  and  away  to  the  headlands 
of  the  Golden  Gate  where  ships  from  the 
East  came  in.  His  establishment  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Hana.  a  Japanese  girl.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Goto,  and  these  two 
shared  together  the  wish-born  belief  that 
one  dav  Kayosho  would  marry  her.  He 
was  rich  :  she.   faithful. 

Makino's  household  gods  must  have  been 
busying  themselves  to  give  him  his  heart's 
desire  :  for  as  the  two  men.  merchant  and 
manager,  motored  home  from  the  nursery 
the  postman  brought  a  foreign-stamped 
package  to  Hana.  and  she  was  still  in  a 
rlurrv  of  delight  over  what  it 
contained  when  they  arrived 
and  entered  the  reception  hall. 
"See!"  she  cried  softly, 
and  held  out  to  Kayosho  the 
delicately  tinted  photograph 
of  a  young  girl.  "It  is 
Toki-ve,  my  cousin :  is  she 
not     beautiful?"     she     said. 


warm  with   generous  love. 
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The  flower  like  face  of  the  pictured 

in  faraway  Japan  made  its  instant  appeal 
t^>  the  two  men,  but  differently,  as  even  the 
impassive  features  of  Kayosho  betrayed. 
Makino's  honest  eyes  filled  up  with  a  son 
of  reverent  ecstasj  as  he  gazed  at  the  photo- 
graph ;  but  the  eyes  oi  the  oilier  narrowed 
with  evil  desire.  As  he  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  pietureo!  Toki  ye,  lines  oi  gloating 
etched  themselves  into  his  I'aee.  a  faint  leer 
came  on  his  lips  ;  and  then  the  mask  slipped 
back  into  plaee.  tied  with  the  faintly  cynical 
smile  which  some  men  affect  as  the  badge 
of  their  wealth  and  worldliness. 

But  Goto,  the  father  oi  liana,  had  seen 
and  divined,  and  his  features  stiffened  at 
Kayosho's  words  to  him — 

"Your  niece  shall  come  to  America!" 
Ami  to  Makino:  ''She  is  indeed  beautiful, 
as  liana  has  said,  this  little  Toki-ve. 
Eh?  Eh?" 

There  passed  across  the  screen  of  Goto's 
thoughts  a  happening  of  not  long  since  be- 
tween Kayosho  and  liana,  and  his  ears 
repeated  to  him  her  humble  pleading  for 
justice  in  her  relations  with  the  man.  It 
had  wrung  Goto's  heart,  which  was  clean, 
the  heart  of  a  father. 

Now  he  looked  Kayosho  full  in  the  eyes. 

"Toki-ye,"   he  said  with  a  meaning  in  his 

voice    that    could    not    be   mistaken,    "little 

Toki-ve.    my   orphaned   niece,   shall    never 

Japan." 

Kavosho  was  a  master  at  playing  subtle. 
He  gave  himself  an  injured  air,  part  whim- 
sical. 

"How  swift  you  are  to  wrong  me,  Goto," 
he  said.  "It  is  in  my  thought  that  your 
Toke-ye  would  flower  in  full  perfection 
here — as  the  wife  of 
our  good  Makino. 
Certainly  that  shall 
be  arranged."  He 
smiled  benevolently. 

H  a  n  a's  face 
cleared  at  once,  but 
not  Goto's.  Makino 
was  in  a  daze  of  de- 
light. "But  how," 
he  doubted,  "can 
this  thing  be  done? 
Hard  I  have 
worked,  yes,  but 
only  forty  dollars 
have  I  been  able  to 
put  by  as  a  saving." 

'Aye;      and      six 


"Please,  you  not  stop  me  —I  go  meet  my  bride  off 
the  ship!" 


hundred  or  nearlj  it  costs  to  bring  a  bride 
i  rom  1  apan,"  spoke  ( I 

"Peace  to  your  troubling,"  said  Kayosho 
abruptly.     "I  will  lend  the  monej   to  Ma 

kino,  and  moreover  1  will  give  myself  the 
task   oi   speaking   to   the  august    head   oi 

your  society.  Makino.  and  assure  him  of 
your  ability   to  support   a   w  il'e." 

Such  benefaction  wiped  Makino's  lips  of 
words.  He  could  only  express  himself  in 
profound  hows.  But  the  eyes  of  Goto  were 
cold    with    distrust. 

Kayosho  drew-  Makino  from  the  room 
on  the  pretext  of  looking  at  the  new  plants, 
and  when  they  were  out  of  earshot  he  said 
impressively : 

"We  will  surprise  the  excellent  Goto  and 
prepare  together,  you  and  I.  ()  Makino,  a 
happiness  for  the  dear  Hana.  It  is  this: 
We  will  tell  them  that  we  send  for  Toki-ye 
next  year — but  in  fact  we  will  send  at 
once.  And  until  the  surprise  of  the  coming, 
this  shall  be  a  secret  between  us,  myself 
and  you.     Eh?     So!" 

JWIAK.IXO  spent  the  evening  at  Kayo- 
sho's.  hut  his  head  was  in  the  clouds 
and  his  heart  was  on  the  sea.  Life  opened 
to  him  like  a  golden  door.  When  he  made 
his  way  home  that  night,  he  carried  Toki- 
ye's  photograph  with  him — shyly  "bor- 
rowed" from  Hana  ;  in  the  little  cottage  in 
the  nursery  garden  he  made  a  shrine  for  it. 
And  in  due  time  another  photo,  showing 
Makino  at  his  brave  best  in  American 
clothes,  arrived  at  the  home  of  Toki-ye 
the  orphan,  in  Cherrytreeland. 

On  her  side  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  on 
his  there  was  a  yearning  ;  Toki-ye  was  as 
earnest  to  come  to 
America  as  Makino 
was  to  receive  her, 
hut  her  desire  was 
not  born  of  sudden 
love  like  his, 
t  h  o  u  g  h,  curiously 
enough,  a  photo- 
graph lay  at  the 
hack  of  it.  Goto's 
daughter  had  sent 
her  cousin  one  time 
a  colored  post-card 
picture  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  with  it 
came  into  the  drab 
drudgey  life  of  lit- 
tle    Toki-ye    a    big 
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wish  to  adventure  to  the  new,  strange  world 
and  become  a  part  of  it,  like  Goto's  Hana. 
When  a  missionary  gave  her  an  English 
primer,  the  big  wish  became  a  silent  deter- 
mination, a  vital  dream  with  fulfillment 
lurking  just  around  the  Sometime  turn  in 
the  Lane  of  Waiting.  She  studied  that 
mission  gift  book — name  of  heart's  desire, 
bow  she  did  study  it!  And  in  good  season 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  could  say  "The  dog 
ran,"  "See  the  boy  in  the  tree"  and  "The 
cow  is  the  mother  of  the  calf"  with  an 
almost  startling  distinctness.  It  was  a 
proud  and  noiselessly  superior  Toki-ye,  you 
should  believe,  and  very  dignified ! 

But  all  the  dignity  took  heels  on  a  day 
when  arrived  a  letter  from  America  asking 
Toki-ye  to  come  across  the  sea  and  be  the 
bride  of  the  good  looking  young  man  in 
queer  clothes  whose  photograph  was  en- 
closed along  with  a  sum  of  money  which 
was  very  much  more  than  the  flower-faced 
mistress  of  the  well  thumbed  primer  could 
begin  to  count  up  in  English,  and  which 
therefore  rather  scared  her..  Toki-ye  bub- 
bled over  like  a  spring  fresh-fed  from  the 
mountains !  She  would  have  liked  to  shout 
and  run  about  very  fast  and  clap  her  hands, 
so  that  persons  should  understand  how 
happy  she  was  and  what  a  wonderful  world 
she  lived  in  :  only,  marriagable  maids  in 
Nippon  are  not  that  hoydenish,  and  one 
must  act  grown  up  when  one's  hand  has 
been  asked  for  a  wedding. 

Toki-ye's  mistress,  in  the  house  where 
she  served,  could  not  hide  her  gentle  envy 
of  the  girl's  great  adventure — not  for  an 
instant  did  Toki-ye  debate  with  herself  the 
going ;  and  she  found  it  very  easv  to  think 
of  Makino-of-the-photograph  as  her  wait- 
ing fiance.  The  mistress  gave  Toki-ye  cun- 
ningly woven  baskets  to  pack  her  modest 
wardrobe  in  ;  and  the  master  of  the  house 
himself  conducted  her  before  certain  offi- 
cials and  saw  that  she  was  registered  in  a 
great  book. 

At  Nagasaki,  Toki-ye  saw  her  first  steam- 
ship— the  one  that  would  carry  her  across 
the  leagues  of  ocean  to  her  picture  bride- 
groom in  America — and  the  spectacle  con- 
fused her  between  awe  and  thrill. 

There  were  no  tears  at  parting,  only  a 
misting  of  the  eyes  as  the  ship  drew  to  sea 
and  the  shore  lines  of  the  land  she  loved 
blurred  out  in  the  distance. 

Then  came  the  fleeting  days  of  the  voy- 
age,   twenty-four    of    them,    with    Toki-ye 


tucked  away  most  of  the  time  in  her  cabin 
puzzling  out  the  intricacies  of  English  vo- 
cabulary and  waylaying  at  every  approach 
an  American  stewardess  who  treated  her- 
self to  considerable  innocent  amusement  at 
playing  the  game  of  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
with  an  eager-eyed  picture  bride-to-be.  So 
the  learning  grew. 

\Y/  H  E N  it  lacked  two  davs  of  ship  time 
in  San  Francisco.  Makino  celebrated 
that  fact  by  cleaning  his  cottage  ( which  was 
always  perfectly  clean  anyway),  brushing 
his  best  suit,  and  impressing  dignity  upon 
his  dog. 

That  night  came  Kayosho  to  collect  the 
week's  profits  on  the  business.  On  his  way 
to  Makino's  he  had  stopped  at  other  nur- 
series in  his  chain,  and  now  was  carrying  a 
good  sized  sum  of  monev.  As  he  added 
Makino's  to  the  roll  of  bills  he  did  not  see 
an  evil  face  watching  him  through  the  cot- 
tage window.  Nor  did  Makino.  Half  way 
to  the  nursery  gate  two  shadowy  forms 
leaped  out  from  behind  the  palms,  and 
Kayosho  went  down  under  their  assault 
with  loud  cries  for  help.  Makino  with  his 
dog  came  racing  from  the  house,  in  time 
to  prevent  the  robbery,  and  the  thugs  fled. 
But  Kayosho  had  been  roughly  handled  : 
there  were  wounds  on  his  head  which  would 
take  a  fortnight  or  more  to  mend.  Makino 
helped  him  to  a  hospital. 

And  now  at  last  the  Day  of  days !  and 
Toki-ye's  ship  lying  all  safe  at  quarantine. 
With  what  artist's  skill  of  fingers  and  what 
pleasurable  shaking  of  the  heart  Makino 
dressed  out  in  gay-colored  flowers  his  mini- 
ature delivery  car.  and  started  for  the  im- 
migration station  on  Angel  Island!  The 
big  Irish  policeman  on  the  corner  stared 
at  the  festive  vehicle  and  would  have 
stopped  it  out  of  curiosity  had  not  the  nat- 
tily dressed  Japanese  at  the  steering-wheel 
waved  gaily  to  him  and  called  with  a  dis- 
arming smile  : 

"Please,  you  not  stop  me — I  go  meet  my 
bride  off  the  ship  !" 

"Well  then."  spoke  Murphy  with  a  grin 
at  the  receding  nuptial  chariot,  "it's  some 
home-coming  she'll  have,   for  sure." 

Safe  in  the  consciousness  of  an  early 
start.  Makino  stopped  on  the  way  at  Kay- 
osho's  hospital.  As  he  was  taking  leave  of 
his  injured  employer.  Kayosho  raised  him- 
self from  the  pillow  and  said  abruptly,  in 
the  manner  o\  one  giving  an  order: 


The  Honorable  Friend 
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A  long  moment  they  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  before  Toki-ye's  drooped  in  modesty. 


"I  can  not  go  with  you  to  the  shipside. 
but  bring  your  bride  directly  here,  that 
I  may  see  her — and  judge." 

Makino  gave  eager  assent.  Blinded  by 
his  own  honesty  of  purpose,  he  suspected 
nothing.  I  lis  thoughts  were  a  whirlpool 
of  tender  anticipation  and  high  plans. 

Toki-ye  was  only  one  of  fifty  picture 
brides  gathered  on  the  decks  of  the  great 
vessel  as  it  steamed  slowly  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate.  Each  had  exchanged  a  pho- 
tograph with  her  husband-to-be,  each  of 
whom  had  been  properly  vouched  for  by 
the  head  of  his  society,  and  relations  of  the 
bride-grooms  in  Japan  had  viewed  the  girls 
critically  before  the  sailing. 

His  eyes  searched  her  out  at  last,  and 
claimed  her,  there  among  the  throng  in 
the  island  station,  and  at  the  same  instant 
Toki-ye  saw  and  knew  him  ;  she  was  clasp- 
ing tight  in  her  hands  the  photograph  sent 


her,  but  there  was  no  need  to  give  it  a  last 
look  of  identification  now  that  he  stood  be- 
fore her — she  had  carried  his  picture  more 
meaningly  in  her  heart  than  in  her  hands. 

A  long  moment  they  gazed  into  each 
other's  eyes;  and  before  Toki-ye's  drooped 
in  modesty  a  look  of  perfect  happiness 
Hashed  over  their  faces. 

Within  an  hour  an  official  pronounced, 
briefly  and  with  curt  formality,  the  mar- 
riage service  between  them,  as  the  law  re- 
quires, and  Makino  was  given  the  wedding- 
certificate.  He  could  not  read  it,  there 
had  been  nothing  like  these  words  in  Toki- 
ye's  primer  lessons,  and  they  decided  it 
was  just  the  official  way  of  giving  them 
permission  to  quit  the  station  and  go  where 
they  willed  ;  they  were  quite  unaware  that 
they  had  been  made,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
American  law.  man  and  wife. 

Nothing  could  have  fitted  more  neatly 
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into   Kayosho's  plans  than  this  simple  ig- 
norance on  their  part. 

nrOKI-YE  had  not  in  all  the  few  years 
*  of  her  life  seen,  much  less  imagined,  a 
building  so  big,  with  such  wide  halls  and 
silence,  as  the  hospital  where  Makino 
helped  her  to  step  out  of  the  flower-trimmed 
car ;  the  swift-moving  nurses  quite  awed 
her,  what  with  their  trig  uniforms  and  air 
of  complete  efficiency. 

It  was  with  a  voice  in  which  the  glee  of 
the  boy  mingles  with  the  more  sober  happi- 
ness of  the  man  when  first  a  woman  has 
acknowledged  her  dependency  upon  him 
and  upon  his  support,  that  Makino  ushered 
Toki-ye  to  Kayosho's  bedside. 

"Most  Honorable  Kayosho,  Toki-ye  has 
come  and  she  is  here,  my  bride,"  he  said. 

Kayosho.  where  he  lay  bandaged  against 
the  pillows,  tasted  Toki-ye  with  his  eyes, 
lingeringly  ;  it  was  the  estimate  of  an  epi- 
cure in  feminine  charms,  and  a  woman's 
sure  instinct  rang  an  alarm  in  Toki-ye's 
breast,  as  she  stood  there  with  lowered 
glance.  Then  Kayosho  spoke,  authorita- 
tively. 

"You  are  not  married — yet."  he  said. 
"You  will  not  be  until  the  Japanese  cere- 
mony can  be  performed — later— on  a  day 
when  I  am  recovered.  I  will  make  the 
arrangements." 

Sharp  as  was  Makino's  disappointment 
at  being  thus  held  at  arm's  length  from  his 
bridal  tide,  he  believed  Kayosho  blindly, 
trusted  him  implicitly,  and  was  used  to 
obeying  him  wholly.  So  now.  He 
acquiesced,  and  let  Kayosho  extract  from 
him  a  solemn  promise  pending  the  wedding 
to  treat  Toki-ye  as  a  guest  in  the  nursery 
cottage,  and  as  a  guest  only. 

If  the  coming  to  him  of  Toki-ye  was 
robbed  for  the  time  of  its  honey  for  Makino. 
it  was  at  least  full  of  wonders  and  excite- 
ments for  her.  She  had  stepped  out  of 
Old  into  New.  And  of  course  the  great 
adventure  was  of  more  import  to  her  be- 
cause she  was  so  young.  Youth  looks  al- 
ways through  one  sort  of  glass  or  another. 
The  straight  stare  at  things  as  they  are  is 
kept  back  for  the  years  that  come.  One 
thing,  though,  in  this  happvland  of  strange 
people  and  strange  wavs  Toki-ye  found 
that  was  familiar — Makino's  garden  and 
nursery.  As  the  days  passed  and  they 
courted  among  the  flowers,  it  irked  the  lov- 
ers that  Kavosho  had  laid  a  ban  between 


them.  It  was  hard  for  Makino  to  remem- 
ber to  keep  his  arms  to  himself  while  their 
eyes  played  the  oldest  game  in  the  world. 

Kayosho's  sickness  passed  and  the  doc- 
tors gave  him  leave  to  go  home.  There 
Hana  waited,  eagerly.  Doubting  this  man, 
she  loved  him.  Perhaps  the  lure  of  the 
luxury  he  had  surrounded  her  with  had 
seeped  in.  He  was  of  a  birth  below  her 
cast.  He  was  incapable  of  the  finer  emo- 
tions, but  skilled  in  simulating  them.  He 
would  have  liked  to  be  known  at  life's  table 
as  a  gourmet,  knowing  himself  a  gourmand. 
Withal,  there  was  a  magnetism  about  the 
man  in  his  higher  moods.  He  appealed  by 
the  very  art  of  his*conscious  insincerity.  He 
liked  you  to  know  that  he  was  a  cynic 
("without  seeming  to  show  you  he  was),  be- 
cause he  held  cynicism  to  be  a  hallmark  of 
superiority. 

Yet  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  rid 
himself  of  that  brutalism  in  abrupt .  mo- 
ments which  is  ingrained  in  the  Oriental. 
He  missed  in  his  personal  scheme  the  fine 
point  that  cruelty  is  coarse. 

So.  returning  convalescent  to  his  house 
after  feeding  long  days  on  selfish  thoughts, 
Kayosho's  first  order  was  that  Hana  and 
Goto  should  get  out.  He  conceded  only 
the  brief  explanation  that  he  "expected 
guests  from  Japan." 

Outwardly.  Hana  took  her  dismissal  like 
a  stoic.  Goto  showed  his  sense  of  outrage 
only  in  a  narrowing  of  the  eyes.  Of 
Sumurai  blood,  he  was  too  proud  to  avow 
dishonor :  it  was  for  him  to  withdraw,  and 
determine  the  means.  "Be  ready  to  depart 
with  me  on  the  day  after  this,"  he  said 
briefiv  to  Hana.  Then  he  went  and  sat  all 
night  by  his  open  window,  thinking. 

"In  the  evening  of  the  second  day."  Kay- 
osho telephoned  to  Makino  at  the  nursery. 
"bring  Toki-ye  to  my  house.  The  wedding 
will  be  then,  and  I  have  ordered  food  and 
wine  to  be  set.  Save  your  thanks.  You 
have  served  me  well.  Makino  :  it  is  now  my 
pleasure  to  assist.     Be  prompt." 


•A  XI) 


now.  Honorable  Kayosho.  the 
wedding?"  asked  Makino  when  he 
had  brought  Toki-ye  on  the  second  dav  and 
the  salutations  had  been  made. 

"Your    dutv.    Makino.    is    accomplished. 
Go." 

Makino  stared  at  his  employer. 
"The  wedding."   Kayosho  continued,  "is 
of    Toki-ye    and    me — Japanese    fashion." 
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And  he  struck  his  palms  together  for  his 
servants  to  bring  the  two  spouted  cup. 

From  behind  curtains  they  came  in- 
stantly,  and  Kayosho,  taking  the  nuptial 
cup*  from  them  held  it  out  to  Toki-ye, 
sa)  ing : 

"O  Bower  of  Japan,  young  flower  the 
dew  lias  just  kissed,  it  is  1  whose  bride  yon 
are  to  be — 1  thought  my  own  picture  mighl 
not  tempi  you  so  much,  because  the  years 
are  beginning  to  touch  me,  so  1  sint  the 
picture  of  Makino.  But  now  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  harmless  deception,  bud  of 
the  morning  rose,   1 — " 

roki-ye  know  now  why  she  had  felt  the 
eyes  of  Kayosho  that  first  day  in  the  hos- 
pital room  when  she  had  lowered  her  glance 
from  his  honorable  face. 

"I  will  kill  myself  before  you  shall  touch 
me,"  she  said.  And  she  looked  straight  into 
his  eves,  that  were  narrowed.  Her  slight 
figure  straightened,  her  hands  clenched. 

At  last  Makino  understood.     Like  a  man 


Coming  out   of  a   daze  he  took  an  urn  i  it .1 1 it 

>te|>  forward  -then  leaped  at  Kayosho,  his 
i. uc  convulsed,  his  fingers  crooked  for  the 

other's  thro.it. 

Kayosho's  servants  Hung  themselves  be 

tween.      Kayosho    kept    his    eyes    on    the 

woman;   then,  superblj    ignoring   the  stl 
gle.    went    to    her   swiftlj    and    took    her,    re- 
sisting, in  his  arms.     "You  may  have  your 
Makino,"  he  mocked,  "when  he  has  payed 

me  back  the  six  hundred  dollars  I  sent  you." 
Makino  was  one  against  too  mam.      The 

servants  dragged  him  out  of  the  room  and 
threw  him  down  the  stairs,  and  Kayosho 
bolted  the  door  behind  the  tight. 

The  bird  at  last  in  his  grasp,  he  played 
with  her  misery  ;  her  rage  was  an  exquisite 
bail  to  him  :  her  rigid  refusal  of  him 
whetted  his  zesl  ;  he  caressed  her  like  a 
beast  with  a  silken  paw.  And  as  she  bent 
fiercely  away  from  him  blows  were  struck 
on   the  door. 

Passion    ebbs   at    interference.       Kavosho. 


Kayosho,  where  he  lay  bandaged  against  the  pilloivs,  tasted  Toki-ye  with  his  eyes,  lingeringly;  it  was  the 

estimate  of  an  epicure  in  feminine  charms. 
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hesitating,  called  "Who  is  there?" 

it  is  1.  Goto." 

"Wait."      , 

Kayosho  pushed  Toki-ye  into  an  adjoin- 
ing room  and  locked  the  door.  Then 
through  the  outer  panel  he  called  to  Goto. 
"Another  time  I  may  speak  with  you;  go 
away ;   I  am  resting." 

He  waited  until  he  heard  Goto's  retreat- 
ing footsteps.  Then,  grown  suddenly 
weary,  he  sank  down  into  a  deep  chair  be- 
fore the  unlighted  grate  and  gave  himself 
up  to  that  great  weariness  which  comes 
to  men  when  the  fires  of  their  blood  have 
outburnt  the  years.  Strength  had  left  him. 
He  only  wished  for  quiet. 

Noiselessly  through  a  curtained  window 
a  figure  crept.  From  behind  the  chair 
Japanese  hands  gripped  Kayosho's  throat. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the 
writhing  of  his  body  as  he  flung  himself 
from  side  to  side  convulsively,  fighting  for 
breath.     So  the  life  went  out  of  him. 

AW  HEN  it  was  over,  arms  lifted  the  limp 

^  form.  And  one  watching  might  have 
seen  in  the  moonlight  a  man  staggering 
under  a  dark  burden  cross  to  the  lily  pond 
behind  the  palms. 

Then  another  figure,  shadowy,  slight — 
Toki-ye,  climbing  out  of  the  window  of  that 
other  room,  and  seeking  escape.  Fearful, 
feeling  an  uncertain  way  through  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  palms,  she  came  to  the 
water's  edge.  Which  way  would  lead  out 
of  these  unfamiliar  grounds?  Where  was 
Makino?     What   should   she  do? 

Despairing,  Toki-ye  stood  at  the  marge 
of  the  pond.  The  bulb  of  a  lily,  gleaming 
faintly  white  where  the  water  lapped,  made 
her  stoop  with  a  little  cry  of  childish  pleas- 
ure to  pluck  it — and  with  a  scream  of  terror 
she  sprang  back.  Her  fingers  had  almost 
touched  the  distorted  face  of  Kayosho 
where  his  body  lav  in  the  shallows. 

Her  cry  reached  to  a  policeman  walking' 
his  beat  outside  the  grounds.  He  found 
her  standing  there,  gazing  at  the  horror  of 
that  swollen  face  :  and  as  she  turned  to  run 
from  his  questions  which  she  could  not 
understand,  she  stumbled  against  Makino. 
Dumbly  she  pointed  him  to  what  lav  in  the 
water,  among  the  lily  pads:  and  she  saw  a 
great  fear  come  in  Makino's  face.  Had 
he  done  this  thing? 

Servants  came  running,  attracted  by  her 
s<  ream.      "She  is  the  one — arresl  !"     Thev 


"  O  flower  of  Japan,  young  flower   the   detv 
— there  is  no  longer  need  of  harmless  deception, 

before  you  shall 

(  lamored.  The  policeman  grasped  her  by 
the  arm.  not  roughly. 

"Come."  he  said.  "And  you  too,"  put- 
ting a  hand  on   Makino. 

Where  now  were  the  words  Toki-ye  had 
remembered  so  carefully  from  the  English 
book  and  the  stewardess  on  the  ship  !  Surely 
not  on  her  tongue.  Hysterically  in  Japa- 
nese   she    began    to    deny    her    guilt — any 
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hasfjust  kissed,  it  is  I  whose  bride  you  are  to  be 
bud  of  the  morning  rose."  .  .  .  "  I  will  kill  myself 
touch  me,"  she  said. 

knowledge  of  how  this  thing  came  to  Kay- 
osho — and  the  look  of  fear  in  M afa.no' s  face 
caught  her  lips  and  closed  them. 

"Can't  you  talk  United  States,  any  of 
you?"  the  policeman  demanded,  and  the 
law's  impatience  in  his  voice  nerved 
Toki-ye  to  the  sacrifice  that  is  immemorial 
with  women  who  love  men. 

"I — Toki-ye — do — thiz  theene." 


She  made  the  damning  confession  simply, 
with  dignity,  almost  proudly  :  but  her  face, 
quiet  now  and  unafraid,  was  turned  to  Ma- 
kino  as  she  spoke,  not  to  the  officer. 

As  the  women  of  every  race  have  done, 
she  was  shielding  her  man. 

And  as  some  men  of  every  blood  have 
answered  when  the  woman  was  at  peril, 
whether  in  White  speech  or  Yellow.  Makino 
answered  now.  and  his  voice  was  not  the 
voice  with  which  he  had  obeyed  Kayosho — 

""No!      She  know  not  what  she  say.     I, 
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Makino,  /  kill  Kayosho." 

Toki-ye  slipped  to  the  ground. 

"Tell  the  Sergeant  that,"  the  policeman 
said.      "Come  along." 

In  the  shadow  of  Kayosho's  house 
Toki-ye  stood  alone  in  her  misery.  Here 
she  had  come,  so  blithely  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, to  be  made  the  wife  of  Makino.  And 
now  Makino  was  gone,  and  a  great  trouble 
lay  between.  This  was  to  have  been  their 
first  honeymoon  night  in  the  cottage  where 
he  had  made  a  shrine  for  her  picture  ;  but 
here,  where  she  was,  there  was  only  horror. 

With  dragging  feet  she  approached  the 
house.  She  entered.  Silently  she  crept  up- 
stairs, aimlessly  ;  and  through  a  half  opened 
door  saw  her  uncle  Goto  seated  by  a  win- 
dow, face  buried  in  his  hands.  A  sudden 
longing  for  her  own  people  swept  over  the 
girl,  and  in  her  noiseless  way  she  stole  up 
behind  his  chair,  and  slipped  her  little, 
cold  hands  about  his  neck. 

Goto  started  up  in  terror,  and  a  strange, 
choking  sound  came  from  his  lips.     Then : 

"Oh,  it  is  only  you,  Toki-ye !"  There 
was  no  pleasure  in  his  voice. 

"Yes,  Uncle  Goto.  I — I  did  not  think 
to  frighten  you.     "Where  is  Hana?" 

"Gone.  Gone.  Without  a  word.  Her 
room  is  empty.  Gone."  He  buried  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

A  T  the  jail  next  day  they  would  not  ad- 
**■  mit  Toki-ye  to  Makino,  nor  did  they 
seem  to  understand  at  all  the  great  diffi- 
culties she  had  overcome  in  finding  the 
place.  She  got  to  the  house  of  the  Japa- 
nese Consul,  and  he  heard  her  story.  When 
she  had  finished  he  said : 

"Describe  to  me  the  ceremony  that  was 
made  at  the  immigration  station."  for  he 
wished  to  test  her. 

She  told  it  faithfully. 

"That  is  well,"  he  said.  •'You  are  Ma- 
kino's  wife.  The  law  had  made  it  so.  Kay- 
osho deceived  you." 

With  the  knowledge  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  man  she  loved — the  man  in  prison 
for  her  sake — Toki-ye's  timidity  fled.  "His 
wife."  The  meaning  of  the  words,  their 
very  sound,  cleared  away  all  the  drooping 
of  her  spirit.  She  did  not  know  whether 
Makino  had  killed  Kayosho  :  she  did  not 
know  at  all  who  had  killed  him  :  she  only 
knew  that  she  was  Makino's  wife  and  must 
devise  his  freedom. 

It  had  been  so  hard  when  she  went  alone 


to  the  jail  to  beg  for  a  favor  that  was  not 
granted ;  it  seemed  now  so  easy  when  it 
was  the  Consul  who  asked ;  — it  was  no 
time  at  all  when  they  were  let  through  into 
the  barred  corridors  and  stood  before  Ma- 
kino's cell. 

"Toki-ye!"   Makino  said. 

She  slipped  one  hand  in  through  the  steel 
rods. 

"Why  did  you  kill  your  employer?"  the 
Consul  asked. 

Makino  was  silent. 

"Speak  swiftly,  that  I  may  employ  a 
lawyer,"  he  said. 

Makino  only  bowed. 

Then  words  leapt  from  the  lips  of 
Toki-ye  that  set  Makino  straining  against 
the  bars — 

"Speak.  0  Makino.  my  beloved,  my  hus- 
band!" 

"It  is  truth,"  said  the  Consul.  "She  is 
your  wife.  The  American  law  married  you 
at  the  immigration  station.  They  gave  you 
a  paper — it  is  the  certificate'.  Speak  now, 
and  let  her  help  you." 

As  once  before,  a  look  of  perfect  happi- 
ness flashed  between  the  two  ;  and  for  an 
instant  neither  saw  the  steel  rods  that  lat- 
ticed their  faces. 

Toki-ye  had  a  sudden  inspiration,  born 
out  of  craft  without  guile.  "Goto."  she 
whispered,  "is  these  days  very  queer.  He 
trembles  much.  He  fears  to  have  one  ap- 
proach swiftly  to  him  from  behind.  He — 
he  tells  me  assuredly  that  you  killed — ■ 
Kayosho." 

The  Consul,  who  was  too  true  an  Orien- 
tal to  ignore  a  psychological  moment,  put 
his  voice  into  the  tone  of  a  friend  and 
said : 

"Tell  now.  Makino.  Her  heart  breaks 
for  you." 

And  Makino  told — a  simple  story,  done 
in  few  words,  how  he  had  lied  to  the 
policeman  to  save  Toki-ye  when  arrest 
threatened. 

"We  go  now."  said  the  Consul  pres- 
ently. "Soon  you  should  be  free.  I  seek 
the  head  officers.     We  shall  scent  this  out." 

Officialdom  bows  to  officialdom.  Ma- 
kino. "just  a  Jap."  became  quickly  Makino, 
a  citizen  of  Japan. 

In  his  private  office  the  Chief  of  Pol 
took   from   a   drawer   and   held   out  to  the 
Consul  an  amulet.     "My  men  found  this  at 
the   edge   of    the   pond,    a    few    feet    from 
where     Kavosho's     bodv     was,"     he     said. 
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"Maybe  you'll  know  who  might  have 
owned 

"Goto's!  Hi'  wore  it:"  cried  I'oki  ye  in 
Japanese. 

"She  --.w-."  the  Consul  interrupted, 
"that  it  belongs  to  her  uncle  Goto.  He  is 
the  father  oi  Hana,  whom  Kayosho  had  in 
his  house." 

I  1'  was  of  no  use  giving  the  third  degree 
*■  to  Goto,  whom  the  police  found  still  sit- 
ting in  the  upper  room  of  the  house  of 
Kayosho,  brooding  for  Hana,  the  vanished. 
Not  even  would  he  answer;  onlj  now  and 
again  he  gesticulated,  which  was  meaning 
less.  At  last  they  left  him;  and  left  two 
of  their  number  to  guard  the  house  against 
their  return. 

A  certain  great  detective  of  l'aris  is 
credited  with  the  idea  of  trapping  a  crimi- 
nal by  reconstructing  his  crime  startling 
him  into  confession  by  the  recreation  ot  the 
scene  and  its  actors.  But  that  scheme  had 
root  in  the  Mast  before  ever  it  bore  fruit  in 
the  West.  It  was  no  great  task  to  instruct 
Makino  in  the  part  he  was  to  play  when 
connivance  had  secretly  unlocked  his  cell 
door  and  let  him  out  for  the  game  that  was 
to  come. 

Exhausted  with  the  ordeal  of  official 
questioning.  Goto  sat  brooding  in  the  upper 
room  of  Kavosho's  house  where  they  had 
left  him.  Night  bad  fallen,  and  there  was 
no  light  except  the  light  of  a  fitful  moon 
straying  in  through  the  window.    Suddenly 


the    curtains    parted,    and    to    the    terroi 
stricken  Goto  the  murdered  betrayer  oi  his 
daughter    entered,    face    shrouded    in    the 

flowing    sleeve    of    a    kimono.      One    out 

stretched   hand   held   an   amulet. 

Goto's  breath  came  in  gasps,     lie  fell  to 

his    knees. 

"Kayosho  '      Forgive  !"  he  shrieked. 
Out    of    the    kimono    sleeve    the    figure 

spoke. 

"WhyV 

( Joto  groveled  on  the  floor. 
Vgain  the  sepulchral  voice  intoned: 
"Whyl" 

"]  kill-  -yes!  I  kill  -  to  avenge  liana." 
( ioto   moaned. 

At  the  words  of  confession  lights  sprang 
up,  and  the  room  filled  with  strange  nun. 
detectives.  Two  of  them  dragged  Goto  to 
'lis  feet  and  handcuffed  him.  They  led 
him  away. 

P\\  ltd'',  the  seasons  have  come  and  gone, 
and  now  there  is  a  new  blossom  in  the 
nursery  garden  where  Makino  and  Toki-ye 
have  discovered  that  honeymoons  need  not 
end.  a  blossom  whose  petals  are  rosed>ud 
lips  that  stir  to  the  dew  of  a  mother's  kiss. 
There  will  be  need  of  another  primer, 
soon  ' 

Two  tourists  stop  to  buy  flowers.  'AYhat 
placid  lives  these  Japanese  live,"  savs  one. 

Toki-ye  looks  at  them. 

"'Plac-id'?  What  is  thad?"  she  asks, 
sweetly. 


The  Color  Line 

Little  girl  on  the  screen. 

If  1  only  knew 

That  your  eyes  are  blue 

I    could  promise  you 

That   my  heart   would   be   true- 
Little  ^irl  on  the  screen. 


Hut  if  they  were  green. 
Little  girl  on  the  screen. 
( )r  brown,  or  grey. 
Mv  heart  would  say 
"Alackaday !" 
For  the  eves  of  the  girl  that  I  love  must  be 

blue.' 
If    I    only  knew'      If   I  only  knew! 
Little  girl  on  the  screen. 

— By  flatten  Larch. 


\ 


;    r  Miss  Murray] 


When  a  Crayon  Beat  the  Camera 

One  of  the  camera's  most  difficult  tasks,  it  scons,  is  catching  the  elusive  personality  of  this  famous 

little  dancing  actress.     Four  times  out  of  five  it  lias  failed,  but  as  far  as  ue  know  this  is  Mr.  Flagg's 
only  attempt  at  a  hand-made  Murray  portrait  and  it  is  a  success. 
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Talking  All  Around  Mae  Murray 


By  I.  5.  Say  ford 


FANNIE  W  \KI>  keeps  800  diamonds. 
Caruso    cartoons    himself    and    his 
Eriends   (o\   whom  he  is  one)   with  a 
pencil  on  the  tablecloth. 

Taft  plays  golf. 

A   stocky   man   who  carried  a  big  stick 
likes  to  slam  the  little  ball  across  the  i 
or   into  it. 

\  skinny  person  with  an  unupholstered 
scalp  keeps  a  gasoline  can  in  his  sate. 

Darwin  was  interested  in  a  monkey's 
claw    instead  of  a  rabbit'-   foot. 

Boswell  had  his  Johnson. 

Shakespeare  his  Hamlet. 

Anna  Held  kicked  naked  heels  at  the 
world  from  a  bathtub  of  milk  (we  once 
heard) . 

Hui;o  wrote  a  chef  d'ettevre  about  Na- 
poleon and  never  got  it  read. 

Eva  Tanguay  didn't  '-are. 

Moliere  made  laughs  for  the  world  while 
he  died  slowly. 

Delia  Fox  once  wore  a  skirt. 

Poe  tried  to  write  humor. 

Heine  thought  to  marry  a  wife  and  found 
he  had  clasped  a  "marble  beautiful  and 
marble  cold." 

A  king  of  Portugal  fancied  a  dancer  of 
Paris. 

Lily  Langtry  slipped  a  piece  ol~  ice  down 
the  back  of  a  sovereign  at  a  dinner  and 
lost  his  favor. 

Henrv  VIII  had  a  penchant  for  chang- 
ing  wives. 

Al  Levy  put  his  original  tamale  wagon 
on  the  roof  of  T.os  Angeles'  best  known 
restaurant  to  show  that  he  wasn't  ashamed 
of  an  early  start  when  it  meant  advertising. 

Dave  Griffith  tried  to  be  an  actor  and 
still  thinks  he  was. 

Robert  Mantell  once  tried  to  smile  while 
the  camera  looked. 

Geraldine  said  she  wouldn't  marry  until 
she  was  forty. 

So  why  hasn't  Mae  Murray  a  right  to 
have  a  hobby  too? 

It's  cats. 

"They  are  all  Angoras,  and  they  are  all 
in  the  silver-gray  shade."  she  said.  Only 
fancy ! 

"Their  names?     Oh.  just  Silver  Sam  and 


After  you  get  into  this  two  or 
three  miles  you  may  begin  to  won- 
der how  the  discussion  concerns  her. 
Don't  worry.  It's  a  short  lane  that 
has  no  billboards  and  an  old  tale 
indeed  which  has   no  wag. 


Maine    Kitten  and    Blue  Jeans  and  Silvei 
l'abb\  and  Fox  Gray  and  Shimmer  and — " 

"1     thank     you,"     said     the     interviewer. 

"That  will  quite  do.   About  yourself  now  ?" 

Mae  Murray  pealed  out  a  little  laugh. 
"Don't  you  know,  you  poor  man.  that  when 
a  girl  has  spoken  of  her  hobby  she  has  told 
you  all  about  herself2  \  ou're  an  ignorant 
sort,  you  men.  but  you're  nice." 

"JBut  1  have  to  write  an  interview."  the 
interviewer  said. 

"Certainly."  said  Mae  Murray.  "Ready? 
Take  it  down.  I've  always  loved  cats,  and 
I've  always  bad  them.  When  I  took  up 
dancing  1  found  myself  studying  their 
movements — that's  where  1  got  my  inspira- 
tion." 

"You  mean  that — that  the  catlike  in  the. 
cat    appeals    to     the     feline    in    the — er — ■ 
woman?"  the  interviewer  stumbled. 

"Of  course  you  would  have  to  scramble 
yourself  all  up  in  an  impertinence  you 
didn't  mean."  said  Mae  Murray  with  dig- 
nity. "Now  take  it  down  the  way  im- 
press agent  would  write  it.  Say :  The  cat  is 
particularly  helpful  to  study  in  her  supreme 
dignity,  agile  grace  and  perfect  poise.  She 
furnishes  the  best  example  of  perfect 
equilibrium,  the  basic  study  for  a  good  car- 
riage. Few  people,  I  notice,  carrv  them- 
selves well.  The  study  of  my  cats  has  been 
very  helpful  to  me  in  giving  me  ideas  for 
my  dancing.  Cats  are  endowed  with  a 
perfect  sense  of  pantomime  :  they  have  the 
expressive  quality.  I  sometimes  go  up  to 
the  Bronx  Zoo  and  study  the  tiger  families 
there.     To  me  the  studv — " 

"Thank  you  so  much."  said  the  inter- 
viewer. "A  press  agent  seems  such  a  need- 
less expense,  doesn't  it?" 

"Let's  laugh."  said  Mae  Murray.  "Next 
to  my  cats  I  perfectly  love  a  good  laugh." 
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MARY    ELLEN,    WAS    THIS    YOUR    LETTER? 


toss   Photo 

At  any  rate,  Wallace  Reid  has  a  tableful  of  correspond  nee  in  his  Hollywood  home,  and  by  the  uhite-scabbarded  pen  in  his 

hand  Sherlock  Holmes  would  inter  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  personalty  answered.    Don 't  you  think 

his  choice  of  intimate  companions  is  rather  catty? 

10 


"Kentucky  Babe" 

By  Orma  Jordan 


ORIGINALLY,    for 
L  e  e     Wilson 
was    born     in 
the  blu< 

Also  she  has  the 
traditional  love  for 
fast  horses  that  is 
inbred  in  the  souls  of 

all  Kentuckiays. 

For  the  first  time 
in  a  number  of  years. 
Miss  Wilson  now  has 
her  own  horse,  a 
beautiful  Kentucky 
thoroughbred,  which 
has  woit  a  number  of 
prizes  for  hurdling. 

-Mi^-s  Wilson  lias 
attained  considerable 
distinction  as  a  star 
at    the    Ince    studios 


and    during 
Iht  Leisure 

hours    she 

in.i\     fre 

quently  lie 

found 

jumping 

^aU's  mi  h  e  r 

horse. 

In    the    vicinity 

of    Beverly   I  tills  hotel 

a  fox  chase  is  inaugurated 

ea<  li   year  and   the  expert 

horsemen    and    horsewomen 

gather    from    miles   around 

I. os    Angeles    to   engage   in 

this  popular  pastime. 

This     year     Miss     Wilson 

ormed  one  of  the  party  and 

her    horse    made    ten    fences 

out   of   the  eleven  distributed 

about  the  fields  in  which  the  chase 

was  held. 

Miss    Wilson,    like   many   of    the 
southern    women    prefers    the    English 
style   of  riding,   but   when  snapped  the 
Wiih  Wm.H.  Thomp-    °thesr     day     she     was 
z   Nhht^ye  °^    wearmK  a  French  rid- 
ing   habit    of   checked 
tweed,      the     coat     o: 
which    lias   less   severe 
lines  than  the  English 
costume.      A   belt  sep- 
arates   a    blouse    effect 
from  the  long  skirt  of 
the    coat,    while    knee 
trousers     and     leather 
boots  are  worn.     The 
hat    affected    by    Miss 
Wilson  is  a  French  flat 
derby. 

Miss  Wilson  super- 
vises the  grooming  and 
feeding  of  her  own 
horse  when  the  camera 
permits,  a  n  d  during 
those  operations  she 
dons  a  suit  of  overalls. 


BREATHLESS    ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM    THE    PRESS -AGENTS    CORNER: 
PICKED,  PASTEURIZED  AND  PARCELLED 


By  J.  A.  Murphy 

Author  of  the  "Adam  Sowerguy"  stories,  etc. 


BORNE  on  The  Buffeting  Brine — Industrial- 
Heinz  production — $~  distinct  types  in  the 
cast — Released  by  all  grocers. 

MR.  P.  O.  TATO,  president  of  The  Ephe- 
meral Co.  made  a  flying  trip  to  New 
York  last  week  to  engage  stock  for  the  western 
company,  but  failed  to  secure  any  actors.  Two 
thousand  applicants  were  interviewed,  but  they 
were    all    directors. 

THE  studio  manager  of  the  Gimick  Co. 
bought  six  gilt  chairs  last  week.  They 
will  be  used  in  all  interior  sets  of  future 
Gimick   productions. 

FATZ  MOREFAT  has  been  engaged  to 
create  the  role  of  Santa  Claus  in  the  toy 
department  of  one  of  the  largest  stores  in 
Boston. 

"TN  the  Bright  Darkness,"  bv  Flavia  Mc- 
1  Glone,  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
scenario  contest  conducted  by  the  Sciatica  Co. 
The  second  prize,  a  handsome  moonstone  hat 
pin,  was  won  by  Rubin  Walken. 

MOST  friendly  relations  exist  between  the 
Gimick  and  Ochre  companies.  Last  week 
the  Gimick  loaned  the  Ochre  Co.  an  ironing 
board  and  the  Ochre  loaned  the  Gimick  Co. 
a  couple  of  smoke  pots.  A  big  merger  is  ex- 
pected  soon. 

THE  production  of  "The  Seminole,"  by 
the  Ephemeral  Co.  has  been  abandoned. 
M.  P.  O.  Tato,  president  of  the  company,  de- 
cided that  a  Seminole  was  only  half  a  nole 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  more  than 
a   split   reel   out   of   it. 

MR.  VERBAL  YVORDER,  president  of 
The  Avalanche  Co.  in  the  course  of 
a  recent  address  remarked :  "The  importance 
of  comedies  on  a  program  can  not  be  over 
estimated  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  proper  vehicles  for  same.  The  Ava- 
lanche Co.  always  endeavors  to  make  its 
comedy  productions  as  subtle  and  impressive 
as  the  multiple  reel  features"  Current  re- 
lease, "Painting  Patsy's  Purple  Pants."  Nov. 
loth,    "Gorgeous    Gertie's   Gaudy   Garters." 

JOSHING  the  Undertaker,"  a  breezy  farce 
from  the  pen  of  Moren  Dumore,  youngest 

director,   will   be  marketed   through  the  Lum- 
bago Sales  Co. 


T 


MORAN  DUMORE  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  youngest  motion  picture  di- 
rector. He  is  now  eleven  years  of  age.  He 
directed  his  first  picture  at  the  age  of  six. 
He  has  produced  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  photo  plays,  three  hundred  and  eighty  of 
which  are  from  his  own  pen,  the  other  two 
he  wrote  himself.  He  leads  a  quiet  life,  is 
unmarried  and  occupies  his  spare  time  build- 
ing  cement   bungalows    for   his   neighbors. 

AN  endurance  contest  is  announced  for 
Aug.  ioth  at  the  Idle  Hour  Cinema 
Theatre.  Twenty-eight  reels  will  be  projected 
and  a  handsome  umbrella  cover  presented  to 
the  person  remaining  until  the  finish. 

THE  speedy  growth  of  the  Lumbago  Co. 
has  been  noted  with  interest.  They  have 
just  completed  a  single  reel  comedy  and  if 
thev  sell  it  thev  will  make  another. 


L 


LOYD    CELLU    has    left    the    Bovolopus 
Co. 


T  GERONIMO  JONES,  newly  appointed 
J*  efficiency  expert  with  the  Sciatica  Co.  ex- 
pects to  greatly  curtail  production  costs  of 
features.  In  a  recent  production  he  used  three 
nail  kegs  instead  of  four  in  an  explosion 
scene,  and  ordered  the  fourth  keg  converted 
into  a  stump  for  setting  a  lumber  camp  scene. 
He  is  now  working  out  a  plan  to  dispense 
with    camera   men. 

THE  Lure  of  the  Tank."  by  the  author  of 
"The  Cinnamon  Taster's  Secret."  will 
be  given  a  private  showing  in  the  projecting 
rooms  of  the  Cascade  Ice  Co..  Nov.  30th. 


L 


LOYD    CELLL"    has    rejoined    the    Bovo- 
lonus    Co. 


HE  Calomel  Co.  has  consolidated  with  the 
Rutebago    Features. 
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FORTY-FIVE  players  from  the  Febrile 
Features  Studio,  and  a  number  of  invited 
guests  will  have  an  all  day  outing  on  the  river 
early  in  November.  A  twelverfoot  launch  has 
been  chartered  for  the  occasion. 

GEARIN  COGS,  camera  man.  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  an  echo.     The  echo  was 
started  through  a  megaphone  at  the  upper  end 

of  Grand  Canyon.  Mr.  Cogs  panoramed  with 
the  camera  catching  the  echo  three  times. 
Then  the  echo  struck  the  sharp  pointed  Van 
Dyke  heard  of  a  tourist  and  split  in  half,  one 
half  slid  over  a  smooth  rock  and  was  killed, 
while  the  other  half  blew  up  an  alley.  Mr. 
Cogs  will  repeat  the  experiment  and  use  two 
cameras. 


' 


ri  115  Is  the  story  of  a  clear- 
eyed   girl  who   determined 

to  save  her  family  from  the 
perils  of  too  much  money. 


Mrs.   Wheaton 
saw  that  in  the 
girl    who    had 
come  home  to  them  was, 
after  alt,  her  old  and  eter- 
nal  ideal  of  womanhood. 


DURING  Bessie  Wheaton's  four  years 
in  Europe  she  learned  thoroughly 
what  she  would  not  have  learned  at 
11  had  she  spent  those  same  four  years 
.'ith  her  parents  in  New  York  City : 
bedience,  gentleness,  and  the  real  value  of 
loney  and  station.  She  had  been  sent  to 
finishing  school  in  Southern  France 
hortly  after  her  father,  mother,  sister  and 
■rother  migrated  to  the  metropolis  from 
Jutte,  Montana.  They  came  to  New  York 
imple,  sensible  Americans,  hard-bodied 
nd  soft-hearted.  The  <iopliur  mine  had  a 
tore  of  copper  like  the  Scriptural  widow's 
ruse  of  oil,  the  great  war  made  copper  in 
ome  quarters  more  precious  than  gold,  and 
or  every  dollar  of  income  the  Wheatons 
ad  expected  to  receive,  ten  came  in.  Like 
lany  another  American  family,  hard  work 
nd  privations  had  only  strengthened  them, 
Be  limitless  prosperity  spoiled  them.  Of 
;enteel  parentage,  Mrs.  Wheaton  became 
fflicted  with  an  arch-gentility  that  broke 
■lit  upon  her  in  formality  and  functions; 


"Home" 

By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan 


Produced  by  Thomas  H.  Ince 


the  boy  Bob  gazed  with  shocked  eyes  upon 
his  associates  who  disgraced  themselves  by 
going  "into  trade ;"  and  it  was  left  for 
Inez,  the  calf-eyed  ingenue,  to  revive  that 
sport  of  American  maidens  in  our  na- 
tional semi-barbarous  period — the  pursuit 
of  an  impecunious  foreign  title.  Old  man 
Wheaton  might  have  corrected  his  general 
domestic  lunacy  by  a  club  or  through 
starvation.  But  he  chose  neither  to  swing 
the  bludgeon  nor  withhold  the  money.  In- 
stead, like  an  ancient  grizzly  bitten  by  its 
own  bad  cubs,  he  retired  to  the  corner  of 
his  cave,  flashing  scorn  from  bear-like  red 
eyes,  and  literally  barking  when  anyone 
came  near  him. 

On  a  bright  June  morning,  Bessie 
marched  merrily  down  the  gang-plank  of 
The  Lafayette,  at  the  pier  in  North  River, 
to  greet  the  family  she  had  left  simple, 
sensible,  hard-bodied  and  soft-hearted. 
She  found  a  family  of  nonsensical  simple- 
tons, hard-hearted  and  soft-bodied. 

"Ah  there,  Sis!     Some  weather  for  voy- 
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aging — what?"     The  draw]  was  Hob's. 

"Boy!  Hoy!"  cried  Bessie,  puzzled  even 
as  she  was  enraptured.  "Who  put  brakes 
on  your  voire?" 

Robert  slowly  drew  an  amber  cigarette- 
holder  from  his  lips — it  seemed  at  least 
three  feet  long  to  Bessie — and  started  to 
make  reply.  His  mother,  quicker,  answered 
for  him. 

"Robbie  is  a  bit  more  cultured  than  when 
you  last  saw  him,  my  dear!" 

Bessie  did  not  hear.  She  \vas  engrossed 
in  a  terror-stricken  observation  of  a  mon- 
strous, dirty-white  germ  of  some  sort, 
nestling  under  Inez's  left  elbow. 

"What  is  that  thing?"  Her  inquiry  was 
an  awed  whisper. 

"My  prize  Pomeranian,"  pouted  Inez, 
deeply  wounded.  "Where've  you  been  ex- 
isting, pray — London  East  Side?" 

Nothing  more  was  said  until  they  stood 
at  the  side  of  the  family  motor.  Bessie 
laughed  as  she  entered  the  snowy  tonneau 
of  the  Rolls-Royce. 

"Remember  when  papa  took  me  to  the 
merry  little  old  Carpathia?"  She  ad- 
dressed her  brother.  "A  prehistoric  Ford 
was  good  enough  for  us  then  !" 

"My  dear,  don't  speak  of  it!"  There 
was  infinite  misery  in  her  mother's  voice. 

"Oh  !"  It  was  all  Inez  could  say.  but 
it  was  quite  enough. 

"Beastly  cars — these  American  alarm- 
clocks,"  commented  Bob,  wearily.  "Damned 
funny  they  can't  put  up  a  decent  petrol  cart 
in  the  States — but  they  can't." 

And  once  more  Bessie  laughed. 

"Eh?"     From  Robert. 

"Just  wondering,  Bobbie,  old  dear,  if 
you  spell  'cawn't'  with  one  'w'  or  two?" 

Bessie  found  that  her  family  now  inhab- 
ited— they  did  not  really  live  in  it — the 
palatial  house  of  a  steel  king  on  Riverside 
Drive.  The  iron  gentleman  had  built  the 
house  as  an  intended  home,  but,  finding 
that  the  ancient  Knickerbocker  society  of 
Fifth  avenue  would  not  admit  him,  had 
disgruntedly  gone  back  to  Pittsburgh. 

The  Wheatons  had  made  no  attempt  to 
invade  that  circle  of  old-time  nobility,  once 
and  still  called  "The  400."  The  magic  of 
tin's  crowd  is  felt  less  and  less  by  inter- 
lopers, who.  now  that  New  York  lias  grown 
so  great,  set  up  temples  and  palaces  afar, 
and  have  social  creeds  of  their  own  and 
just  as  sumptuous  festivities.  The  Wheaton 
women  were  of  the  new-rich  West  Siders — 


» 


of  the  sort  who  never  miss  a  first-night 
Longacre,  who  have  houses  at  Long  Beac 
lodges  in  the  Berkshires,  boat-houses 
the  Hudson  and  the  avaricious  respect 
every  head-waiter  from  the  Brevoort 
Claremont.  Mrs.  Wheaton's  natural  cle 
erness  told  her  that  money  had  never  brok 
down  the  old-line  demarcations  of  upp 
Fifth,  but  that  a  real  title — a  coronet 
her  daughter's  head — might  be  more  po 
erful  than  any  golden  lever. 

As  the  Teutonic  philosopher  evolved  t' 
appearance  of  a  camel  from  his  inner  co 
sciousness,  so  Bob,  from  his  inner  consciou 
ness,  summoned  the  notion  that  he  was 
business  man.  Business  men.  his  spirit  to 
him,  toiled  only  with  ticker  tape.  So  Bi 
a  broker  would  be.  Of  course  his  fath 
did  not  buy  him  a  seat  on  'Change,  but  1 
became  a  curb-broker,  and  proved  that 
fool  and  his  gulden  are  as  quickly  divorci 
on  the  asphalt  as  in  the  seats  of  the  might 

Throwing  double-eagles  at  cracks  in  t 
sidewalk  was  not — to  his  father — Bol 
most  annoying  habit.  Not  content  wi 
brushing  lightly  among  the  feminine  t 
tractions  from  Murray's  to  Montmarti 
the  young  gentleman  had  formed  the  grai 
passion  for  one  Daisy  Flores,  a  literal  pill 
of  entertainment  in  a  summer  show.  Bi 
would  marry  Daisy.  When  his  fath 
threatened  disinheritance  Bob  mere 
grunted  "Old  stuff,  Guv'nor !"  and  grinne 
Wheaton,  Sr..  knew  it  was  old  stuff,  ai 
cursed  his  impotence  in  not  being  able 
threaten  Bob  with  a  new  and  really  frig! 
ening  punishment.  The  fact  that  Dais 
in  her  perfectly  innocuous  and  worthle 
way.  really  fancied  Bob.  made  matters 
much  worse.  Old  Wheaton  would  ha' 
known  how  to  expose  a  "gold  digger 
the  tribe  of  heartless  Broadway  sycophan 
has  been  aptly  called,  but  he  was  helplel 
before  a  silly,  uneducated,  underbred  littl 
jane  who  was,  for  the  moment,  honest 
crazy  about  his  son  :  and  who,  in  a  fe 
weeks  or  months,  would  be  just  as  honest 
crazy  about  somebody  else,  the  sordid  ma 
riage-license  tape  notwithstanding.  Thin< 
drifted  along. 

The  big  punch  of  Bessie's  home-comin 
was  her  meeting  with  Allan  Shelb 
Shelby's  new  novel.  "The  Idlers,"  satirize 
society  from  cover  to  cover.  And  societ 
like  a  dog  kicked  by  the  master  whom 
adores,  will  lick  the  hand  of  anyone  wh 
can   cleverly  give  it  its  real   name.     Th 
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Bessie  grew  far  more 
enraptured  over  the 
prospective  annexation 
of  a  title  than  even 
Inez  herself. 


Wheaton  family,  though  every  man  in 
America  knew  the  name  and  face  of  the 
grizzled  old  copper  king,  had  been  just  so 
much  more  pitiable  amusement  for  Shelby. 
Secretly,  he  planned  to  put  fussy  old 
Dowager  Wheaton  into  his  next  satire — 
then  he  decided  he  wouldn't,  for  he  had 
met  Wheaton,  Sr..  and  both  liked  and 
pitied  him.  I  lis  sense  of  risibility  flashed 
back  when  Wheaton  told  him.  with  pride, 
that  he  had  a  daughter  about  to  return 
from  Europe.  Here  would  be  the  prize 
package  I  Dumpy  snobbery  in  styleless 
English  frocks,  hog-tied  and  gagged  with 
garlicky  strands  of  middle-Iowa  French  ! 

They  met  at  the  Biltmore,  at  tea-time  of 
a  bright,  snappy  afternoon.  Shelby  was 
utterly  unprepared  for  his  glance  into  eyes, 
rene,  clear  blue,  and  for  the  hard  grip 
of  the  cool  little  hand  that  shot  like  a 
cordial  bolt  into  his  fist. 

"Ho  you  wish  tea — and  all  this  .... 
rot?"  The  question  was  Bessie's.  "Would 
you  walk  with  me?" 

"Certainly!"  Shelby's  challenging  spirit 
met    hers.      "Walk    you    from    here    to    the 


Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine!" 

"If  your  boots  and  your  toes  will  stand 
that  much,"  laughed  licssie.  "I'll  buy  you 
some  tea  at  Claremont!" 

"I  never  allow  ladies  to  support  me," 
insisted  Shelby.  "It  will  be  dinner  time, 
and  you'll  be  hungry,  and  if  I  may  I'll  taxi 
you  back  to  have  strong  primitive  grub  in 
high  art  surroundings  at  the  Vanderbilt. 
I'm  living  there,  and  I  only  pay  my  bills 
in  return  for  country  victuals." 

"I  want  a  steak — and  pie !"  whispered 
the  ecstatic  Bessie.  "At  home  they'll  give 
me  guinea  hen  under  a  bell,  and  Bombe 
Alaska." 

"There'll  be  onions  on  your  steak,  and 
apples  in  vour  pie,"  confirmed  Shelbv. 
"Come  on  !"' 

Early  the  next  week  Robert  dropped  a 
hint  of  his  approaching  nuptials  at  the 
usual  miserable  state  dinner  at  "home." 
His  father  exploded.  Mrs.  Wheaton  wept. 
Inez  pouted  distantly.  The  head  of  the 
family  followed  his  now-usual  course  :  after 
a  fierce  abjuration  he  retreated  to  the 
refuge  of  his  club.     He  might  not  return 
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tor  half  a  week.  Bessie  was 
the  only  calm  member  of  the 

dinner  party,  and  to  her  Bob 
turned  for  consolation  and 
justification,  in  equal  parts. 

"I  should  like  very  much 
to  meet  Miss  .  .  .  Miss 
Flores ;  she  must  be  splen- 
did," said  Bessie,  quietly, 
as  soon  as  Bob  had  done 
acclaiming  her  more  than 
queen  and  but  little  be- 
neath the  angels. 

"Why,  Bessie!"  The  pro- 
test of  dismay  was  from 
her  mother,  who,  upon  re- 
newed tears,  floated  from 
the  room.  Inez  gazed  sadly 
upon  her  cloddish  kinfolk, 
and  thought  of  her  count. 
But  she  said  nothing. 
Words  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while. 

Gethsemane  is  not  only  a 
forgotten  garden  in  Pales- 
tine. It  is  a  midnight  cor- 
ner in  the  heart  of  each  of 
us,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
each  of  us  unlocks  its 
brambly  gate. 

Bessie  sat  amid  the 
thorny  dark  flowers  of  her 
Gethsemane  most  of  that 
night.  It  was  Gethsemane 
only  because  she  saw,  al- 
ways farther  and  farther 
away,  the  perplexed,  hurt 
eyes  o'f  Shelby.  How  much 
Shelby  meant  to  her  she 
had  not  known.  She  had 
decided  upon  a  course  which 
would  separate  them,  she  knew  very  well. 

The  black-and-gold  of  the  Claridge 
lounge  and  grill  are  rather  Babylonian, 
don't  you  think?  Anyway,  the  black  and 
gold,  and  the  irregular  lines  of  the  great 
room  make  a  setting  of  insolent  mag- 
nificence for  the  insolently  beautiful 
women  who  grow  in  it  every  lunch-horn- 
like tropic  flowers  upon  a  torrid  field.  As 
Bessie  entered  it  with  Bob.  to  meet  Daisy, 
her  heart  throbbed  suffocatingly  as  she 
thought  of  her  first  dinner  with  Shelby  in 
the  recesses  of  the  Vanderbilt  Delia  Rob- 
hia.  wth  mystic  distant  violins  chanting 
Tschaikowsky's  "Sleeping  Beauty"  waltz. 

Daisy  was  the  frank,  coarse  little  paean 


Somehow,  it  was  hard  for  Bessie  to  smoke  without  strang- 

smoked  tike  a  rebel- 


of  Bessie's  imagination.  She  had  an  irregu- 
lar mouth  that  was  generally  smiling  and 
horribly  sensuous  in  or  out  of  its  red 
blanket  of  carmine  :  fat  but  shapely  hands 
well  jewelled  by  Bob ;  and  she  wore  a 
frock  which,  confined  only  at  her  bust, 
made  small  pretense  of  covering  her  well- 
shaped,  high-booted  lee-;.  Her  best  expres- 
sions were  "Oh.  boy!"  and  "My  Gawd!" 
witli  a  roll  of  the  eyes  as  sauce  for  the 
first.  Her  vocal  gear  slipped  in  a  lot  of 
"aims"  when  she  talked  fast,  and  her  con- 
versation with  Robert  was  all  upon  White 
Way    scandal,    which    she    retailed    behind 
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ling,  but  she  mastered  the  "art' 
lions  carburetor. 


in  a  fashion.     Daisy 


her  hand  in  a  high-pitched  voice,  and  re- 
ferred to  only  as  "dirt." 

Bessie  listened  interestedly,  looked  about 
with  alarm  from  time  to  time  lest  she  be- 
hold Allan  Shelby,  and  thrust  a  well- 
dressed  sentence  into  Daisy's  vocal  Key- 
stone as  often  as  she  found  opportunity. 

"Daze,  hun,  you're  using  'aint'  again," 
complained  bob.  startled  at  a  comparison 
of  his  sister's  conversation  with  the  show- 
girl's chatter. 

"I  aint.  either  I"  howled  Daisy,  in  G 
sharp. 

At  the  end  of  the  luncheon  Robert  was 


m>  astonished  thai  the 
maitre  had  to  remind  him 
at  the  door  tltat  his  (  he<  k 
was  unpaid.  Dais)  had 
remarked  that  Iter  show 
was  closing  that  night  at 
the  Globe,  whereupon  Bes: 
sie  had  invited  her  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  her,  at  the 
family  home  ! 

For  the  Wheajons,  and 
especially  for  Shelby,  the 
following  two  weeks  were 
a  dreadful  nightmare.  Bes- 
sie not  only  enjoyed  1  >aisy's 
noisy  and  muchmarygar- 
dened  presence  in  her  room, 
but  strove  to  ape  her  "un- 
conventionalities,"  as  Bob 
had  once  called  them.  With 
Daisy,  she  dined  unescorted 
at  Bustanoby's,  learned  to 
call  the  waiters  at  Reisen 
weber's  by  their  first  names, 
visited  the  Ziegfeld  Frolic 
witli  a  theatrical  partv 
known  to  none  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  ordered  the  butler 
to  serve  "stinger"  cocktails 
at  her  place  with  all  meals. 
Though  Bessie  in  Europe 
had  moved  in  a  circle  where 
freedom  was  only  fenced  in 
by  self-respect,  she  had  not 
learned  to  smoke.  Women 
about  her  smoked.  She  had 
not  cared  to  smoke,  and  no 
one  had  insisted — no  one 
thought  anything  of  it 
either  way,  in  fact.  But 
Daisy  smoked  like  a  rebel- 
lious carburetor.  She  was  not  in  Bessie' ^ 
room  a  day  without  burning  the  dresser 
edge  repeatedly  with  forgotten  cigarettes. 
Somehow,  it  was  hard  for  Bessie  to  smoke 
without  strangling,  but  she  mastered  the 
"art"  in  a  fashion. 

Bob  was  furious,  but  he  could  not  speak. 
It  was  hard  for  Allan  Shelby  to  credit 
the  change  in  Bessie — much  harder  then  he 
thought,  and  he  knew,  by  that,  that  he  had 
really  loved  her.  She  had  seemed  such  a 
womanly  creature  !  AYere  there  really,  as 
he  had  cynically  preached,  no  more  women 
left  in  the  world— only  hard  female  tin- 
moralists? 

On  a   warm  evening  early  in  September 
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Bob  came  in  very  late.  He  had  been  hurl- 
ing his  Delage  runabout  up  and  down  the 
glens  of  Central  Park,  trying  to  escape  the 
pandemonium  of  his  own  thoughts.  There 
were  lights  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house, 
and  though  it  was  past  midnight,  the  sounds 
of  a  phonograph  and  high  voices  assailed 
him  as  he  turned  his  key.  The  dining  room 
table  was  covered  with  bottles.  Daisy  was 
congenially 
"stewed  ;"  Bessie — 
apparently  —  very 
drunk.  She  rose,  at 
her  brother's  en- 
trance, and  wabbled 
toward  him. 

"Bob !  Sssh !  I 
got  a  bear  of  a  new 
story  —  come  here 
an'  I'll  whishp  — 
whishp — whisper  it 
to  you !"  He  caught 
her  by  the  wrist,  so 
cruelly  that  she  fell 
at  his  feet  with  a  lit- 
tle crv. 

"Go  to  bed— do 
as  I  tell  you — up- 
stairs to  bed — you 
common  little 
drunk !" 

Whimpering.  Bes- 
sie obeyed.  Daisy 
stood  on  her  feet, 
scared  sober,  ready 
for  trouble. 

It  was  not  the 
sycophantic,  daw- 
dling Robbie  w  h  o 
spoke  to  her  ;  it  was 
the  Bob  Wheaton  of  former  years. 

"How  much  do  you  want  to  go  back  to 
Pittsburgh,  and  stay  there — at  least  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned?" 

She  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and  up  and 
down,  and  her  eyes  traveled  about  the  room. 
It  was  a  full  minute  before  she  answered. 
Then  she  said,  quietly,  almost  abstractedly: 
"Ten  thousand  dollars." 

To  raise  that  amount  Bob  had  to  sell  his 
light  car.  but  the  sum  was  paid,  and  Daisy. 
true  to  her  instincts,  went  away. 

With  the  exception  of  Inez,  the  Wheaton 
family  was  panic-stricken  over  Bessie.  Her 
father  accepted  her  actions  as  final  proof 
that  the  whole  world  was  irremediably 
wrong.     But    his    eyes    were    damp    as    he 


Bessie  had  seemed  to  Allan  Shelby  such  a  womanly 

creature!    Were  there  really  no  more  women  left 

in  the  ivorld — only  hard  female  unmoralists? 


thought  of  her — was  she  not  his  baby,  after 
all?  Bob  thoroughly  hated  himself,  and 
set  out  to  make  amends  by  as  hard  and 
practical  toil  as  he  could  find.  Mrs.  Whea- 
ton saw  that  in  the  quiet  girl  who  had  come 
home  to  them — alas,  to  disappear  so  soon ! 
— was.  after  all,  her  old  and  eternal  ideal 
of  womanhood. 

Inez  was  unmoved.  Her  beloved  Count 
Henri  d'Orr  was  re- 
turning to  town.  He 
said  he  had  been  at 
Newport  through 
August,  and  Inez 
felt  that  with  papa's 
money,  and  a  coro- 
net, the  sooner  she 
made  her  escape 
from  her  funny 
family  the  better. 
Did  she  have  any 
objection  to  intro- 
ducing the  very  ex- 
cited Bessie  to  her 
royal  lover?  Oh. 
no.  He  would  have 
to  meet  all  "the 
folks"  at  least  once. 
anyway.  Heaven  had 
given  her  relatives, 
but  thank  Provi- 
dence she  could 
choose  her  husband  ! 
Never  had  the 
now-disgusted  Mrs. 
AVheaton  seen  such 
a  slavish  case  of 
title-worship,  such 
an  awful  attack  of 
snobberv  as  that 
which  seized  Bessie  upon  her  acquaintance 
with   the  nobleman. 

D'Orr  was  scarcely  a  prize  either  in 
looks,  physique  or  conversation.  Indeter- 
minately between  forty  and  fifty  years  of 
age.  early  dissipation  had  left  him  really 
very  infirm.  He  chatted  aimlesslv  of  the 
races,  or  pictures,  and  of  the  European  war. 
reiterating  again  and  again  his  great  sorrow 
that  he  had  not  been  accepted  as  a  soldier 
— "on  account  of  a  very  slight  previous 
wound  while  rescuing  a  subordinate,  single- 
handed,  during  an  uprising  in  Algiers."  He 
spoke  of  a  chateau  near  Biarritz,  and  of 
extensive  acreage  in  the  shell-plowed  wine 
country,  but  he  ahvavs  walked  instead  of 
riding,   when  alone — "for  my  health."  he 
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explained,  ro  Inez  his  French  was  just 
beautiful;  to  Bessie  it  was  plainlj  provin 
cial,  and  tinctured  with  Basque. 

Nevertheless,  Bessie  grew  far  more  en- 
raptured over  the  prospective  annexation  of 
a  title  than  even  Inez  herself.  The  Count 
lived  "with  my  aunt."  on  1 12th  street,  and 
Bessie  would  prepare  a  wonderful  box  of 
(lowers  for  "the  aunt,"  and  persuaded  [nez 
to  accompany  her  on 
its  delivery,  of  a 
mid  morning. 

In  a  plain  board- 
ing-house  they  sur- 
prised Count  Henri, 
decidedly  dishabille. 
Perspiring  in  a  red 
undershirt,  he  was 
reading  a  morning 
paper  and  eating  his 

I  s  ami  coffee  from 
a  window  sill — the 
only  cool  spot  in  the 
room  —  as  they  en- 
tered. In  a  corner, 
with  streaming  face, 
a  greasy  Italian  boy 
wielding  a  gas  iron 
was  vigorously  put- 
t  i  n  g  knife  -  like 
creases  in  the 
Count's  apparently 
lone  pair  of  trou- 
sers. 

Probably  not  Inez 
nor  Pessie,  nor  the 
terror  -  stricken 
Count,  could  ever 
h  a  v  e  told  what 
happened  in  that 
moment  of  social 
calamity,  nor  have 
repeated   the    words 

that  passed.     The  Italian  boy  was  the  only 
nonparticipant — he  understood  nothing. 

Presently  the  girls  were  in  the  car  again. 
Who  got  the  flowers?  Were  they  given  to 
anyone,  or  did  they  tumble  unheeded  down 
the  stairs?  It  was  Inez,  who.  with  half  a 
so!),  broke  the  silence. 

"We're  contemptible,  that's  what  we 
are !"  she  exclaimed,  between  sniffles.  "With 
his  grand  estate  ruined  by  the  great  war, 
poor  Henri  hides  his  poverty  to  keep  up 
his  pride,  and  we  pry  into  his  little  econ- 
omies like  detectives — we  laugh  at  him — 
we  seem  to  fling  our  hard  gold  into  his  face 


"When  I  returned  home  I  found  Bob  a  fool! 


it's  horrible,  and  « e're  horrible '"    in. 
wept  dismally. 

Secretly,  Henri  1>'<>it  was  enchanted  bj 
Bessie,  where  before  he  had  only  been  en 
raptured   at    the   thoughl   of   possessin 
large  share  of  in  monj .     \\  hen  he 

found  that,  though  she  ha. I  successfullj  un 
earthed  Ins  "little  ecnomies,"  Bessie  appai 

ently  thought   no  less  of  him,  he  took  on  a 
fine    I  atin    frenzy. 

He  gained  his  ul- 
timate opportunity 
in  the  tiny  garden 
back  of  Wheaton's 
house  U  p  O  n  a 
Sunday  afternoon. 
Bessie  was  m  o  r  e 
cordially  coy  than 
usual  ;  it  was  she. 
not  he.  who  sug- 
gested sitting  in  the 
little  nook  secluded 
from  all  observers. 
Even  as  they  sat 
down  he  seized  her 
hand.  Then  he  fell 
upon  one  knee. 

"Mademoiselle, 
hear  me !  Before 
you  came  into  my 
life  I  deceived  my- 
self to  think  your 
sister  beautiful.  I 
have  seen  you — she 
is  the  end  of  a  rainy 
day  compared  to  a 
sunset  across  the 
Palisades.  I  could 
not  marry  her  —  I 
love  no  one  but  you. 
I  swear  —  I  swear 
that  I  have  never 
loved  her,  not  for 
one  little  moment — " 

"Bessie !"  The  girl  leaped  from  her  seat. 
at  the  agonized  cry.  At  the  entrance  to 
the  wee  glen  stood  Inez,  her  face  dead 
white,  her  lips  straight  and  hard,  the  dawn 
of  a  terrible  understanding  in  her  eyes. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  want  him,  dear,"  said 
Bessie  to  her  sister  as  she  passed  her,  going 
out.  Inez  drew  away  her  skirts,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  she  would  touch  her.  Then 
came  the  Count,  more  dishevelled  and  hum- 
bled than  he  had  been  on  the  revealatory 
morning  on  112th  street.  He  mumbled  in- 
coherentlv  to  Inez. 
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"Go  away,  you  horrible  thing,"  she  said 
dully,  just  as  a  girl  would  speak  to  a  hid- 
eous spider,  if  spiders  could  understand. 

The  Count  did  indeed  go  away,  and 
quickly.  Inez  refused  to  listen  to  Bessie, 
though  Bessie  followed  her  to  the  door  of 
her  room.  Then  Bessie  went  to  her  own 
room.  On  her  dressing  table  lay  a  special- 
delivery  letter.  She  opened  it,  mechanic- 
ally.    It  was  from  Shelby. 

"Bess" — he  had  written — "I'm  feeling  so 
deuced  rotten  this  morning  that  I've  engaged 
passage  on  the  Camcronia.  I'm  going  to 
France  and  the  ambulance  service.  Maybe  a 
German  shell  will — oh,  that's  rot — forgive  me  ! 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  this :  when  I  first 
met  you  you  were  the  most  wonderful  thing. 
A  woman  fine  and  strong,  and  real,  clear 
through.  I  didn't  believe  your  sort  existed. 
When  I  found  you  I  didn't  fall  in  love  with 
you — I  tumbled.  Bess,  I  was  just  crazy  about 
you.  Then  this  tin-plated  person  from  the 
chorus  came  along  and  cracked  your  veneer. 
I  suffered  the  agonies  of  three  deaths.  Next, 
the  phony  count  and  your  devotion  to  him. 
I'm  still  suffering,  for  my  grand  idol  has 
fallen  on  top  of  me  and  battered  me  all  up, 
but  there's  got  to  be  an  end,  so  here  goes. 
My  ship  will  be  tugged  past  Quarantine  a 
week  from  Monday.  I .  love  you  still,  and 
hate  myself  for  doing  it.  Allan." 

Bessie  sat  in  her  room  until  dusk.  To 
her,  the  passing  time  might  have  been  five 
minutes  or  five  hundred  years.  She  was 
aroused  by  the  voice  of  her  maid. 

"Your  father  asks  if  he  can  see  you  in 
the  library,"  said  the  servant. 

In  the  librarv  Bessie  was  dimly  conscious 
that  she  faced,  not  a  casual  query  from  her 
parent,  but  a  family  conference. 

"Sit  down.  Bessie."  began  her  father, 
gently.  She  did  not  sit  down.  He  cleared 
his  throat,  moved  about,  and  continued : 
"Your  mother,  here,  and  Inez,  and  Bob — 
in  fact,  Bessie,  I  may  say  that  I  don't  un- 
derstand your  recent  actions,  either.  You've 
been  playing  fast  and  loose  with  appear- 
ances, and  you  know  appearances  are  what 
count — " 

"Right  there,  father,  you  stop  and  I  be- 
gin !"  Bessie's  voice  was  clear  and  ringing 
— dramatic,  even,  and  her  father  paused  in 
sheer  surprise.     She  went  on. 

"Four  years  ago  I  left  a  home  where 
everything  was  reality,  and  appearances 
were  secondary.  I  returned  to  find  a  house, 
not  a  home,  where  appearances  were  every- 
thing, and  realities  had  been  kicked  right 
out  into  the  street — yes.  father,  even  by  you, 
for  when  mother  and  Inez  began  going  to 
the  society  dogs,  and  Hob  to  the  doggesses, 


I  couldn't  tell  them  anything  ! 
believe    me.       Nor    vou. 


you  just  sneaked  off  and  left  them  to  their 
fate.  1  found  mother  a  climber,  Inez  a 
snob,  Bob  a  fool,  and  you  a  grouch." 

"I  sav,  there!"  The  interruption  was 
Bob's. 

"Shut  up  !"  snapped  Bessie.     "What  was 
I   to  do? 
They     wouldn't 
father !" 

"Bessie,  I  never  believed  the  day  would 
come  when  you  would  speak  like  this  to 
your  own  father  and  mother,"  whimpered 
Mrs.  Wheaton. 

"Cry.  mother."  commented  Bessie,  quite 
impersonally.  "A  good  honest  cry  will  do 
you  a  lot  of  good.  You  haven't  had  one 
in  a  Ions  time.  Back  to  the  subject :  I 
couldn't  head  anybody  off.  so  I  determined 
to  show  you  all  up !" 

"I  suppose  that's  what  you  learned 
abroad  at  father's  expense — to  make  game 
of  your  own  family."  muttered  the  spiteful 
Inez.  "Father  couldn't  afford  to  send  me 
abroad .'" 

"Not  at  your  expense  this  time."  cried 
Bessie,  in  so  thrilling  a  voice  that  Inez 
started  as  though  she  had  been  struck  :  '"at 
my  expense !  I  broke  my  heart  to  save  you. 
and  in  spite  of  it  I  wonder  if  you  and  Bob. 
at  least,  are  worth  saving !  You  wonder 
what  I  learned  in  Europe.  I  learned  that 
to  be  a  human  being  is  the  finest  and  great- 
est thing.  I  learned  to  take  men  at  their 
own  worth,  and  women,  too.  and  that's 
why  when  I  met  Allan  Shelby  I  loved  him 
— frankly,  passionately,  for  he  was  a  real 
man.  and  I  am  a  real  woman.  I  wanted  to 
marry  him.  but  I  felt  that  my  debt  to  you 
came  first,  so  I  paid  it.  and  I  have  paid  it 
with  my  soul !  Do  you  think  I  wanted 
Bob's  colorless  little  jade  infesting  my  room 
and  nauseating  me  with  her  cheap  ways, 
and  her  cheap  talk?  No!  but  what  other 
way  had  I  of  tearing  the  veil  from  his  eyes? 
I  showed  her  to  him  continually  in  a  home, 
for  the  tawdry,  contemptible  thing  she  is 
— and  he  got  enough  !  Do  you  think.  Inez 
and  Mother,  that  there  was  ever  a  moment 
in  which  I  didn't  loathe  your  bogus  Count? 
No!  but  it  took  me  weeks  to  disabuse  your 
little  minds  of  his  false  greatness.  I  had 
to  endure  his  society,  to  be  seen  in  public 
with  him.  to  laugh  at  his  dull  wit.  and  at 
last  to  permit  him  to  fondle  me  and  make 
dreadful  love  to  me  before  you  two  would 
wake  to  your  snobbery !  I  have  finished 
my    work,   but    Allan    Shelby   has    finished 
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with  me — he  lias  told  me  so — he  has  gone 
— you're  out  of  your  swamp,  and  I'm  cruci- 
fied— crucified — crucified  I" 

The  strain  of  her  works  of  makedicl 
over,    her   heart-strings   suddenly   broken, 
Bessie  fell  to  the  floor,  and  a  momenl  later 
w  as  unconscious. 

"By  God,  she's  right!"  exclaimed  Whea- 
ton.  as.  presently  he  stood  alone  in  his 
emotional  arena  of  judgment  and  truth. 
"God,  what  a  family!     What  a  famliy!" 

As  the  Cameronia's  sailing  date  ap 
proached,  Allan  Shelby  was  more  and  more 
miserable.  Hob's  chorus  ^\r\  had  disap- 
peared, the  Count  was  seen  no  more — a  big 
change  seemed  to  have  come  over  the 
VVheaton  family  and  all  its  doings.  Bessie 
he  did  not  see.  And.  louder  and  louder, 
a  little  voice  in  his  heart  cried  that  she  was 
not  the  fickle,  silly  creature  he  had  thought 


her  :   that    there  was  some  great   Story  back 

of  the  sham. 

Finally  he  decided  to  call  upon  Bessie, 
never  being  able  to  get  her  voice  upon  the 

telephone.      For  the  firsl  time  in  his  life  In- 

found  the  family  all  at  home.  and.  appar- 
ently, unusually  happy  and  reposeful. 

sie  was  above  Stairs. 

She  came  down,  presently,  lie  was  wait- 
ing her  in  the  music  room.     He  "poke  first. 

"Bessie,"  he  said.  "I've  gol  just  a  hint 
of  the  truth.  Will  you  forgive  m\  blind- 
ness,  and  let  me  find  out  the  rest  myself?" 
1  le  held  out  his  arms. 

"  \re  you  sure  that  you'll  be  interested 
.  .  .  clear  to  the  last  chapter?"  Bes- 
sie's   demure    voice    was    almosl    a    whisper. 

She  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  door. 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  there  isn't  going 
to  be  a  last  chapter!"  exclaimed   Shelby. 
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Not  his  honest-to-goodness  one,  however;  just  one  he  borrowed  at  the  Hopi  Indian  village  on  the  Painted 

Desert  of  San  Diego's  Exposition.     The  crouching  figure,  third  from  right,  is  not  a  Hopi;  merely  Marin 

Sais,  who  is  starring  in  "The  Girl  from  'Frisco,"  which  Home  is  directing  for  Kalem. 


Only  Bad 
Pennies  Return 


SO  THIS  VERY  GOOD  PENNY 
HASN'T  BEEN  BACK  TO 
CAMDEN  SINCE  SHE  LEFT  IT 
TO  BECOME  A  STAR;  SMALL, 
BUT  GEE  WHIZ   HOW  BRIGHT! 


By  Randolph  Bartlett 


N 


Above,  as  she 
looks  when 
lunching  at  the 
Claridge,  New 
York' s  smartest 
theatrical  res- 
taurant: below, 
as  "Susie  Snow- 
flake." 


0    woman    with    Ann    for    a    name 

should  be  hard  to  find.     The  sound 

of  it  is  like  reaching  for  the  hair 

brush  where-it-always-is-of -course  without 

taking  your  eyes  from  the  back-glass  in 

the  morning.     Ann. 

Clarice  or  Adele  or  Rosemarie  might  be  expected  to 

be  out  and  away  some  place  ;  not  Ann. 

Some   names  just  naturally  stick  around  and  fit 
on.    like   an   old   shoe   without   a  horn  or   a   glove 
without  powder. 
Ann. 

So  you  can  imagine  the  injured  feeling  to 
yourself  when  you  are  told  that  Ann  is  not  in. 
Ann  Pennington.  Just  like  flour  on  the 
arms  and  a  pie  going  into  the  oven.  New 
England  kitchen  setting.  Hollyhocks.  Board 
walk.     Pump. 

But  Ann  aint  in.     Come  out  of  the  dream 
stuff.     Forget  the  pie.     There  may  be  powder 
on  her  face,  but  there's  no  flour  on  her  wrist. 
If  hollyhocks  bloom  it's  in  a  florist's  window 
it  two  a  doz.     This  is  Xew  York,  not  New 
Hampshire.     And  Ann's  to-be  interviewed. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  interviewed- 
You    go    to    the    studio    of    the    Famous 
Players.     You  ask : 
"Is  Penny  in?" 

Naturally  you  don't  say.  "  'Z  Ann  in?"  and 
obviously    you    don't     inquire    whether     Miss 
Pennington  is  at  home.      You  just  say,   good 
natured  and  polite.   "Is   Penny  in?"     Every- 
body who  is  anybody  calls  her  that.    Pennv. 
"Ought  to  be:  she's  working  today,"  you're 
told.    "Have  a  cigar.    Fll  find  out." 
Wait. 

"No,    not    here.     Just   finished   scene.     Won't 
have  another  for  two  hours.    Gone  to  the  Follies 
o     rehearse.       Sorry.       Have     'nother     cigar. 
»'bye." 
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An  a>t->tml\ 
Ptnnington    i><     I  he 
Ziegftld  Follies. 


You  get 
on    a    Sev- 
enth  Avenue 
surface    c  a  r 

and     ride     bark 
to     New     York, 
which    is    on    Forty- 
second      Street.        You 
arrive  at  a  theater.  You 
iron  out  your  breath  and 
remark  to  somebody:    " 'S 
Penny  around?" 

"No.       lust    left.      Finished    re- 
hearsal  and   gone   to   'er  costumer's. 
S'long 

You  go  away  from  the  theater  and 
start  out  again.     You  arrive. 

"Penny  here?"'  you  ask. 

"But  no.  monsieur.  Zee  Pen/nv 
have  just  go  at  zee  Famous  Player 
after  she  ordair  eighteen  gown." 

Instead  of  buying  a  taxi  you  set 
out  on  foot  to  save  time.     You 
are  onlv  ten  minutes  behind 


when  you 

reach      the 

studio    and 

m  utter     to 
some    sort    of 
person     or     other, 
Penny  here?" 
"Nope.      Gone   for 
the  day.     Just  left." 
You      ride      around 
awhile  on  the  roof  of  a 
us  to  cool  off.  and  after- 
ward you  sit  down  sternly  at  your  desk 
and  copy  things  out  of  a  book: 

"Pennington,  Ann.     Born  , 

Camden.    N.    J.,    where    parents    still 
i     live  :  and  so  forth." 

In    the    evening    you    abandon    your 
bank-roll    to    a    gentleman    who    hands 
you  a   ticket  to   "The   Follies."   and  see 
Ann  dance. 
Ann  Pennington. 

No  wonder  you  couldn't  catch  up.    Too 
much  speed. 
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One  Thousand  Dollars  for  An  Idea! 

EVERY  MAN  HAS  AT  LEAST  ONE  REAL  STORY  IN  HIS 
LIFE;    HAVE    YOU    DONE    ANYTHING    WITH     YOURS? 


DO  you  know  a  story? 
A    new     story     that 
nobody    else    has 
told? 

Is  it  worth  telling? 

Do  vou  know  how  to 
tell  it?' 

Do  you  know  how  to 
tell  it  so  that  the  expres- 
sion of  the  face  of  the 
person  vou  are  telling  it 
to  will  change  from  mo- 
ment to  moment  as  you 
tell  it? 

HAVE  YOU  THE 
DRAMATIC  IN- 
STINCT? 

If  vou  know  a  story,  a 
new  story  that  nobody 
else  has  told,  a  story  that 
is  worth  telling,  a  story 
your  dramatic  instinct 
tells  you  will  pull  the 
features  this  way  and 
that  while  you  tell — can 
you  tell  it  on  paper  in- 
stead of  with  your  tongue? 

That  doesn't  mean  can 
you  write  a  piece  of  litera- 
ture. It  means  can  you 
set  down  a  plot? 

Not  a  story  that  will 
live  because  of  the  words 
it  is  dressed  in.  but  be- 
cause of  the  things  it 
makes  happen — the  thrill 
that  is  in  it — the  suspense 
that  makes  you  demand 
to  know  what  will  happen 
next — its  action — its  pldt. 

"The  only  stories  which 
convince  are  those  which 
engage  the  human  emo- 
tions." 

And  the  oni\  stories 
that  live  are  those  that 
convince. 

Have  you  a  convincing  storv — one  which 
will  appeal  to  the  big  emotions? — to  love, 
to  laughter,  to  courage,  to  pity,  to  honest 
anger,  to  the  gentle  and  the  heroic? 

The  world  loves  a  storv  as  it  loves 
nothing  else.     From  jungle  to  palace,  from 
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$  1 000  for  An 
Idea! 


The  Thomas  H.  Ince- 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Scenario  Contest 


Is  now  on,  and  will  remain  open 
until  midnight,  Dec.  31,  1916.  Send 
your  photoplays  to  The  Scenario 
Contest  Editor,  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine, Chicago.  You  may  send  one 
or  fifty.  Enclose  return  postage 
in  each  instance.  Only  five-reel 
plays  wanted. 

Thomas  H.  Ince,  himself,  will 
judge  these  dramatic  efforts,  and 
prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

1st  Prize $1,000 

2nd  Prize 500 

3rd  Prize 300 

4th   Prize 200 

All  photoplay  rights  to  he  the 
property  of  Mr.'  Ince,  fiction  rights 
the  property  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine, publication  dates  to  be  held 
in  abeyance  to  screen  release 
dates. 

Mr.  Ince  desires  particularly 

Big.  virile  stories  for  W.  S. 
Hart ;  society  or  light  comedy 
dramas  for  Bessie  Barriscale; 
strong  character  characteriza- 
tions for  Frank  Keenan  :  ro- 
rnautic  plays  (not  costume)  for 
William  Desmond,  and  sympa- 
thetic plays  (such  as  "The 
Coward")   for  Charles  Ray. 

He  does  not  want 

Political  arguments,  propagan- 
da, dramas  embroiling  religious 
sects  or  political  parties,  or  any 
treatment  of  sex  which  will  in 
any   wav  offend. 


snow  hut  to  desert  tent, 
from  prattler  to  gray- 
beard,  the  human  race 
cares  for  a  tale.  With 
tlie  new  wav  of  telling  it — 
on  the  screen  in  actions 
instead  of  on  the  page 
with  type  or  the  tongue 
with  words — a  universal 
language  has  been  created 
for  the  unfolding  of  the 
same  story  to  all  peoples, 
without  any  interpreter ! 

To  all  who  compete 
in  this  across-the-world 
story-telling  for  the 
screen.  Producer  Thomas 
Ince  says : 

"Let's  see  how  human 
you  can  be.  Can  you 
make  me  laugh?  Can 
you  make  me  cry?  Can 
you  make  me  believe  in 
your  make-believe  people 
and  the  reality  of  their 
adventures?  That's  the 
way  /  judge  a  play." 

AYould  you  ask  a  fairer 
judgment?  Can  you 
measure  up  to  it? 

One  thousand  dollars 
if  you  can  measure  up  so 
your  heels  instead  of  your 
chin  will  be  on  the  top 
rung  of  the  ladder ! 

Five  hundred  if  you  are 
X  u  m  b  e  r  Two  in  the 
climbing  race! 

Three  hundred  if  vou 
come  next  behind  Num- 
ber Two ! 

Two  hundred  if  it's 
your  head  that  b u  m  p s 
Number  Three's  heels! 


Next  month:  "The 
career  of  a  Play  at  the 
Ince  Studios,"  told  entirely  in  photo- 
graphs. This  will  be  the  most  pic- 
torial analysis  of  the  picture -drama's 
internal  progress  ever  made,  and  you 
can't  afford  to  miss  it  whether  you 
participate  in  this  big  contest  or  not. 
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Our  Lady 

BEING  SOMETHING  ABOUT 
NAMED    PETROVA    WHO 


By  Constance 


"WAMP:  (According  to  the  diction- 
*  ary.)  1 — The  piece  of  leather 
forming  the  front  part  of  a  boot. 
2 — Something  added  to  give  an  old 
thing  a  new  appearance. 

VAMP:  (In  music.)  To  improvise 
an  accompaniment. 

VAMP:  (In  the  movies.)  A 
woman  who  loves  not  well  but  too 
wisely. 


IF  you  kick  anything  around,  it  is 
the  vamp  of  your  boot  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  thing  kicked. 
Similarly  in  the  moving  picture  fables, 
if  any  person  is  to  be  kicked  about. 
emotionally  rather  than  physically,  the 
vamp  (or  vampire)  is  called  upon. 
Likewise,  if  new  scenarios  are  scarce. 
old  (Mies  can  be  made  to  look  like  new 
by  introducing  the  vamp  in  an  original 
piece  of  seductive  business. 

In  life  (and  so.  of  course,  in  the 
movies)  the  conventional  accompani- 
ment, or  companion,  of  the  hero,  is  a 
wife  or  sweetheart.  The  unconven- 
tional, or  improvised  accompaniment,  is 
the  vamp. 

But  in  order  to  be  a  perfect  vamp, 
the  third  definition  must  be  made  to 
apply.      The   minute    the   vamp    loves 
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of  Troubles 

A  SHADOWLAND  PATRICIAN 
I    CAN     VAMP     QUITE    A    FEW 


Severance 


f 


well,  rather  than  wisely,  she  ceases  to 
perform  her  function,  and  forthwith 
becomes  either  the  victim  of  a  male 
vamp,  or  a  reclaimed  victim,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  usage,  is  known  as 
the  Magdalen,  whether  the  descriptive 
prefix  be  "modern,"  "innocent," 
"eternal,"  "gutter,"  or  "unhappy." 

In  these  piping  days,  no  moving  pic- 
ture corporation  can  maintain  its  self 
respect  unless  it  supports  at  least  one 
vampire.  It  is  a  mark  of  distinction 
without  which  the  producer  feels  him- 
self hopelessly  behind  in  the  race.  And 
so  the  Metro  literary  bureau  insists  that 
01  ga  Petrova  is  the  private  vampire 
of  that  busy  organization.     Be  it  so. 

But  Petrova,  as  I  have  seen  her  on 
the  screen,  at  work  in  the  studio,  ant' 
in  the  seclusion  of  her  home,  is  some 
thing  more  than  this.  She  is  a  patrician 
of  the  voiceless  stage.  Count  upon 
your  fingers — and  you  won't  need  many 
—the  actresses,  in  pictures  or  out, 
whom  you  can  imagine  in  the  environ- 
ment of  a  royal  court,  taking  their 
places  with  the  utmost  dignity  and  un- 
conscious ease  among  princesses  of  the 
blood.  What  name  comes  to  mind  so 
instantly  as  that  of  Petrova?  Whether 
obeying  the  mandates  of  a  director,  or 
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daintily  engaged  in  making  lobster  New- 
burg,  she  never  loses  that  poise  and  ele- 
gance of  manner,  because  she  never  as- 
sumes it.  It  is  part  of  her.  One  would 
as  soon  write  her  a  "mash  note"  as  invite 
the  President  to  dine  at  Childs. 

"Do  you  prefer  playing  these  unhappy 
roles?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes,"  she  replied  promptly,  "because  it 
is  through  them  that  the  problems  of  life 
arc  most  clearly  to  be  seen.  There  is  little 
to  be  learned  from  a  happy,  romaptic  life." 

"Yet  we  all  want  to  be  happy,  and  they 
■who  live  their  romances  are  happiest." 

"Certainly,  but  what  would  art  be  with- 
out the  unhappy  characters.  The  tragedy 
is  ever  greater  than  the  comedy.  Would 
you  trade  Hamlet  for  Falstaff,  Macbeth  for 
the  Dromios,  Jean  Valjean  for  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, a  Madonna  for  a  cartoon  from 
Punch  ?  We  must  go  down  into  the  deeps 
of  existence,  if  not  to  learn  the  dangers,  at 
least  to  realize  our  own  good  fortune." 


"But  is  it  not  depressing  to  yourself?" 

"On  the  stage  it  might  be  so.  But  in  this 
fine  free  life  of  the  moving  picture  world, 
with  its  brief  scenes  and  long  rests  be- 
tween, its  open  air  and  constant  variety,  it 
is  not  the  case." 

And  to  know  Petrova  is  to  believe.  There 
is  no  suggestion,  in  her  personality,  of  the 
star-  of  "The  Eternal  Question,"  "What  * 
Will  People  Say?"  "My  Madonna,"  or 
'The  Vampire."  Off-stage,  the  reposeful 
patrician,  on  stage.  Our  Lady  of  Troubles. 

Petrova  is  of  Polish  birth  and  English 
education.  She  played  in  the  Folies 
Bergere  in  Paris,  and  was  brought  from 
there  to  America  for  the  late  Henry  B. 
Harris'  enterprise  of  the  same  name,  which 
failed.  Then  under  the  Shubert  manage- 
ment she  scored  a  distinct  success  in 
"Panthea."  and  was  a  vaudeville  headliner. 
From  there  she  went  to  the  Metro,  and  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  popular  players  in 
that  organization. 


A  Real  Achievement 


—  on. the  part  of  Mile.  Nortnand:    getting  a  six-cylinder  laugh  out  of  Mack  Sennctt,  who  spends  a 
grim  and  tragic  life  getting  laughs  out  of  of  her  people.      The  pigeon -toed  pullet  enjoying  herself  in 

the  background  is  Teddy  Sampson. 
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The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  father 
turning  me  over  in  the  back  of  his  mind. 


Father  fed  me  all  sorts  of  tonics.  I  began 
to  grow  in  the  most  amazing  places. 


The  Autobiography  of  a  Scenario 


[IN  WHICH  M.  SCRIPT  TELLS 
REALISTICALLY  THE  STORY 
OF  HIS  EVENTFUL  CAREER 

By  Elizabeth  Brock  McGaffey 


THE  first  thing  I  remember  after  I 
came  into  the  world  was  my  father 
turning  me  over  in  the  back  of  his 
mind,  admiring  me  and  saying, — "You're 
a  darn  good  little  idea." 

I  stayed  in  his  mind  for  some  time — and 
grew — and  grew — and  grew — and  finally  I 
became  so  big  that  father  decided  to  put 
me  on  paper.  Lighting  a  fresh  cigarette, 
father  dragged  his  chair  up  to  the  type- 
writer, placed  a  rather  dilapidated  looking 
piece  of  paper  on  the  roll,  and  began  slowly 
tb  pound  me  out.  Even  after  I  had  been 
transferred  to  the  paper  I  could  see  that 
I  was  not  as  big  as  I  thought  I  was — only 
three  or  four  hundred  words  long.  But 
father  looked  at  me  and  said, — "Not  so 
bad,  I  will  'tend  to  you  later  on."  Then 
he  lighted  a  fresh  cigarette  and  went  to 
work  at  something  else. 

I  hung  around  for  nearly  a  week  until 
finally  one  day  father's  wife  came  in  and 
said  to  him. — "You'd  better  get  busy  and 
peddle  another  scenario,  the  groceryman's 
getting  real  fresh."  So  father  rummaged 
around  and  once  more  brought  me  to  light. 
He  looked  me  over  and  said, — "You  are  all 
right,  though  you  haven't  got  much  pep, 
but  I  think  I  can  doctor  you  up  and  col- 


lect on  you."  He  continued,  "I  am  going 
to  strengthen  your  .piot — put  some  more 
action  in  your  first  reel,  and  bolster  up  your 
heart  interest,  and  then  maybe  I  can  get 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  you." 

Father  fed  me  all  sorts  of  tonics.  I  be- 
gan to  grow  in  the  most  amazing  places. 
Whole  squibs  from  the  papers  were  forced 
down  my  unwilling  throat.  But  I  grew — 
there  was  no  doubt  about  that.  One  day 
he  called  in  his  wife  and  handed  me  over 
to  her.  After  she  had  carefully  read  me, 
she  said  only  one  A\ord — "Punk,"  and 
started  out  of  the  room. 

"Step-mother,"  I  muttered,  and  father 
agreed.  He  became  all  excited,  commenced 
to  argue  with  her  and  made  glowing  com- 
parisons of  me  with  other  scenarios  of 
whom  his  friends  were  the  fathers  and 
which  had  evidently  appeared  on  the  screen 
— the  seventh  heaven  tor  all  scenarios. 

Father  and  his  wife  argued  more  and 
more,  and  finally  she  told  him  he  had  bet- 
ter go  back  to  truck  driving,  and  leave 
scenario  writing  to  people  with  intelli- 
gence— which  made  father  quite  mad,  and 
he  took  his  pencil  and  tore  out  several  in- 
cidents and  then  doctored  me  up  again  until 
I  was  much  bigger  and  better.     My  theme 
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A  hard  looking  individual,  smoking  a 
big,  black  cigar,  sat  behind  a  huge  roll- 
top  desk. 

was  original  and  I  worked  up  to  a  nice 
dramatic  climax, — and  some  of  my  situa- 
tions were  unusual. 

Father  looked  me  all  over  again — made 
a  few  minor  changes  and  stuffed  me  into 
his  pocket  and  went  down  to  a  studio.  He 
waited  around  in  an  anteroom  for  some 
time  and  was  finally  admitted  into  a  little 
office,  where  a  hard-looking  individual, 
smoking  a  big,  black  cigar,  sat  behind  a 
huge  roll-top  desk.  Father  began  to  de- 
scribe me  to  this  man,  to  whom  I  had  taken 
an  instantaneous  dislike  because  he  sat 
and  smoked  and  never  said  a  single  word. 

At  last  the  man  said, — "Give  me  the 
script  and  I  will  have  somebody  read  it 
over."  I  was  handed  over  to  this  disagree- 
able person  and  cruellv  hurled  into  a 
pigeon-hole  and  there  I  remained  for  sev- 
eral days,  until  an  excited  person  came  in 
and  said,  "I  must  have  a  story  for  Flossie 
Film."  Then  I  was  brought  out,  and  once 
again  I  changed  hands. 

This  time  I  was  read  over  carefully,  with 
now  and  then  a  grunt — some  of  approval, 
some  of  condemnation.  My  present  mur- 
derer said  I  was  a  fair  story,  but  I  wouldn't 
do  for  Flossie  Film.  He  called  in  another 
man,  who  wore  a  high  brow  and  a  Windsor 
tie,  and.  after  handing  me  over,  said. — 
"Fix  this  up  so  Flossie  can  have  more 
sympathy  and  cut  down  the  male  lead,  for 
she  will  never  play  it  this  way.  Stick  in 
a  good  comedy  character  and  a  lot  of  exte- 
riors." So,  once  again  1  went  to  the  type- 
writer, and  I  was  turned,  twisted,  aud 
yanked  about  until  I  was  but  a  shadow  of 


So  once  again  I  went  to  the  typewriter 

and  I  was  turned,   twisted,  and  yanked 

about. 

my  former  self.  My  feminine  rib  was 
swelled  all  out  of  proportion — while  my 
male  side,  which  formerly  balanced  so  per- 
fectly, was  all  shriveled  up  and  dwarfed, 
and  I  felt  like  a  paralytic. 

Then  I  was  introduced  into  a  beautifully 
furnished  dressing-room,  where  a  pretty 
blonde  lady  sat  at  a  make-up  table,  chew- 
ing gum  and  admiring  herself  in  the  mirror. 
My  sponsor  said,  "Here  is  your  next  story, 
Miss  Film." 

Miss  Film  looked  at  my  title,  then  out 
of  the  window,  and  said. — "Rotten.  I 
won't  play  it — won't  have  anydiing  to  do 
with  it.  If  the  company  insists  upon  un- 
doing diis  I  will  leave  immediately  and  go 
get  a  regular  job." 

My  sponsor  protested  and  said. — "You 
haven't  read  it  yet — read  it  over  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  it." 

"I  know  it's  rotten  by  the  title."  said 
Miss  Film.  "You  would  think  that  the 
man  was  the  star.  Am  I  going  to  be  in- 
sulted bv  having  people  think  that  I  am 
a  mere  extra  girl?  I  want  the  title  so  that 
everybody  will  know  that  /  am  the  star  in 
the  play." 

"But  this  title  just  fits  the  story" — again 
protested  my  surgeon. 

"That  makes  no  difference."  Miss  Film 
exclaimed.  "I  don't  care  whether  the  title 
lias  anything  to  do  with  the  story  or  not — 
but  it  has  got  to  suit  me.  I  will  read  it 
over,  but  I  tell  you  now.  I  don't  like  it." 

She  read  me  over  and  then  threw  me  on 
the  floor. 

"I   won't  play  it,"   she   exclaimed.      "I 
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Miss  Film  looked  at  my  title  —  and 
said,   "Rotten!" 

won't  have  anything  to  do  with  it, — the 
idea  of  humiliating  me  with  a  script  like 
that !  Both  the  heavy  woman  and  the  lead- 
ing man  have  several  scenes  in  which  they 
are  in  the  foreground!  I  won't  have  it! 
Terrible  story  '" 

Heart-broken,  I  was  picked  up  from  the 
floor  and  again  taken  into  the  operating 
room.  Here  I  was  distorted  more  than 
ever,  until  there  was  nothing  left  of  me 
but  my  star  role,  atmosphere  and  back- 
ground. My  title  "was  changed  and  I  was 
taken  in  to  Miss  Film  again  and  she  was 
delighted  with  me,  and  said  I  was  a  won- 
derful story,  and  that  it  could  be  announced 
to  the  waiting  world  that  she  was  to  appear 
in  a  picture  exactly  suited  to  her  wonder- 
ful artistic  ability. 

Then  a  man,  called  the  continuity  writer, 
was  brought  in,  and  he  read  me  over  with 
many  an  exclamation  of  disgust,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  chop  me  up  into  little  bits  until 
I  felt  like  a  long  string  of  sausage.  When 
this  was  all  done  a  man  called  a  director 
came  and  got  me,  read  me  over  and  after 
saying  lots  of  mean  things  to  the  continuity 
writer,  marked  me  all  up  with  his  pencil 
and  said,  "Well,  I  suppose  I  will  have  to 
shoot  this,  but  if  they  ever  hand  me  another 
one  like  it — I  will  walk  out  of  this  bloom- 
ing studio." 

The  director  called  his  company  around 
and  read  me  over  to  them,  and  after  he  had 
finished,  everybody  held  his  nose.  Miss 
Film  was  not  present. 

The  man  who  was  supposed  to  play  my 
lead  then  jumped  up  and  exclaimed, — "If 


There  was  nothing  left  of  me  but 
my  star  role. 

that  blonde  hussy  thinks  that  I  am  going 
to  play  an  extra,  she  has  got  another  guess 
coming.  I  haven't  even  got  a  decent  close- 
up." 

The  director  said, — "Don't  worry  about 
that,  Bill,  I  will  fix  that  for  you  when 
Film  isn't  looking." 

I  was  then  taken  out  on  the  stage  and 
scene  by  scene  I  was  photographed.  Many, 
many  times  there  were  arguments  over  me 
and  I  was  the  bone  of  contention  with 
everyone. 

When  I  was  about  half  completed,  the 
studio  press-agent  came  along,  looked  me 
over  and  said, — "Terrible ;  how  do  you 
expect  to  do  any  business  with  a  thing  like 
that?  There  isn't  a  stunt  in  it,  and  the 
Censors  will  pass  it  without  a  murmur." 

The  director  argued,  but  finally  put  in 
an  automobile  accident  that  stuck  out  on 
me  like  a  wart  and  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  my  story. 

At  last  I  was  all  photographed  and  taken 
into  the  cutting  room.  Here,  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  magnifying  glass,  I  was 
murdered  again,  and  when  I  was  measured 
I  was  found  to  be  too  long,  so  I  was  cut 
down  again.  Lots  of  my  prettiest  scenes 
were  made  mere  flashes,  and  lots  of  my 
flashes  were  thrown  out  entirely.  Then  I 
was  given  a  private  running  and  at  the 
conclusion  I  was  heart-broken.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  no  continuity — I  was  poorly 
directed — badly  photographed,  and  my 
sub-titles  belonged  to  another  script.  The 
star  said  it  was  the  worst  thing  she  had 
ever  done  in  her  life, — the  entire  cast  was 
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The  director  argued,  but  finally  put  in 

an  automobile  accident  that  stuck  out 

on  me  like  a  wart. 

a  joke,  and  everybody  was  shocked  that 
I  had  ever  been  permitted  to  see  the  light 
of  day.     However,  I  was  shipped  East. 

I  will  never  forget  my  first  night  as 
long  as  I  live.  My  very  celluloid  seemed 
to  crackle  with  nervousness  and  I  know  I 
flickered  badly  from  sheer  fright. 

When  my  introduction  flashed  on  the 
screen,  I  wished  that  I  could  burn  up  on 
the  spot,  but  gradually  as  I  began  to  un- 
roll I  felt  better,  and  I  had  not  gone  very 
far  before  I  got  some  applause.  Several 
times  I  was  out  of  frame,  but  the  operator, 
although  shooting  craps  with  the  re-wind 
boy,  kept  one  eye  on  the  screen. 

At  last  I  was  all  projected  and  the  final 
scenes  were  greeted  with  an  outburst  of 
applause,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  at  least 
a  partial  success.  But  it  was  not  until  I 
saw  the  review  that  I  learned  I  was  what 
they  call  a  "knock-out." 

Eventually  I  got  from  many  sources  the 
real  truth  cf  my  success.  Father  said  to 
his  wife — "In  spite  of  what  those  boobs 
did    at   the    studio, — cut  my   storv   all    to 


When  I  was  measured  I  was  found  to 

be  too  long,  so  I  was  cut  down  again. 

I  was  heartbroken. 

pieces — they  didn't  kill  it,  and  by  golly, 
the  next  story  they  want  from  me,  they  will 
have  to  come  across  for  it  strong." 

The  man  who  smoked  the  black  cigar 
at  the  desk,  said, — "  Tell  me  I  can't  pick 
'em !  I  spotted  that  good  story  the  moment 
I  laid  my  eyes  on  it." 

The  man  with  the  flowing  tie  said, — "If 
it  wasn't  for  my  work  on  that  story  it  would 
have  been  a  flivver,  but  you  never  get  any 
credit  around  here." 

The  continuity  man  said  I  was  the  real 
stuff  because  he  had  rewritten  me.  Miss 
Film  demanded  a  raise  and  a  month's  vaca- 
tion because  she  said  she  and  her  clothes 
had  made  me.  The  director  said  his  changes 
had  put  me  across.  The  camera  man  con- 
fided that  his  superior  photography  had 
saved  my  life.  The  leading  man  told  an 
ingenue  his  support  had  been  all  that  held 
me  and  the  star  together. 

The  only  person  who  was  responsible  for 
my  success  and  didn't  say  a  word  about  it 
was  the  groceryman — and  he  just  smiled  as 
he  receipted  the  bill. 


The  only  man  who  was  responsible  for  my  success  and  didn't  say 
/;*        a  word  about  it  was  the  groceryman  —  and  he  just  smiled  as  he 
w  receipted  the  bilL 
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Editorial  Expression  and  Timely  Comment 


The 
Saddest 
Season. 


WE  need  our  humor  in  the  summer. 
It  is  easy  enough  tor  the  average  man  to  be  cheerful  on 
a  bright  day  that  snaps  its  fingers  in  his  face.  One  does 
not  require  to  search  a  spirituous  bracer  when  it  can  be 
obtained  by  an  inch-lift  to  t'.-.j  office  window.  Walk 
briskly  on  a  late  autumn  afternoon  and  you'll  need  no 
Keystone  to  enable  you  to  guffaw  at  the  world. 

But  on  those  teakettle  days  when  collars  and  souls  wilt  alike,  when  one 
is  imbued  with  all  the  energy  of  tropical  malaria,  when  it  is  too  hot  to  love  or 
fight,  when  the  powder  flows  off  your  lady's  face, — oh,  where  does  the  spirit 
of  mortal  to  laughter  incline? 

Give  your  iron  crosses  and  your  garters  and  pour  le  merites  to  the  fel- 
lows and  flappers  who  can  make  us  smile  through  tears  of  perspiration,  who 
can  make  things  a  little  lively  when  all  the  world's  a  Turkish  bath. 

It's  really  easy  to  laugh  when  the  thermometer  has  a  kick  like  a  chorus 
girl. 


The  Height 
of8 
Insult. 


PROBABLY  believing  that  it  adds  class,  several  press- 
agents  recently  have  referred  to  the  player  acquired 
from  another  organization  as  "the  noted  stage  star." 
And  this  has  been  applied  to  persons  who  never  saw 
footlights  except  across  the  front  fence ! 

It  reminds  us  of  being  ashamed    to   speak    to  one's 
mother,  when  meeting  her  by  chance  in  Longacre  Square. 


Why  not 
the  Whole 
Distance? 


IF  announcements  are  to  be  believed,  Universal  will 
rename  its  young  stars  in  the  future,  titling  them  with 
filmonymics  which  will  be  Universal  property,  and  from 
which  they  will  be  disembodied  if  they  ever  depart  from 
Universale  artistic  domination. 

For  instance :  little  Mary  Smith,  showing  that  she  is  a 
sensational  Burbank  cross  between  Mary  Pickford  and  Theda  Bara,  will  be 
renamed  Guinevere  De  Vere,  and  will  no  doubt  attain  sixteen-story  fame — ■ 
or  as  many  stories  as  the  press-agent  is  good  for. 

Then  she  receives  an  offer  which  Universal  will  not  trump,  and  she  de- 
parts, but  not  as  Guinevere. 

No  ;  Guinevere  still  hovers  ghost-like  over  San  Fernando  hills,  and  plain 
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Mary  Smith  starts  at  the  bottom  of  her  stair  of  repute  and  walks  all  the  way 
up  again.  That  is,  if  she  can,  without  driving  a  nation's  audiences  distracted 
with  confusion  over  her  shed  identity. 

If  this  is  a  good  notion  it  ought  to  go  the  whole  distance.  Why  not  dis- 
pense with  names  altogether?  Why  not  permit  the  overworked  critics  to 
say  that  in  Comedy  U-39  Nos.  4,  11  and  44  were  great,  13  was  doubtful,  and 
23  positively  rotten  ?  After  numbers,  a  uniform  would  simplify  things. 
Drab — say — would  do  nicely  in  skirts,  while  stripes  would  be  just  lovely  for 
the  men. 

■8 

YOU  don't  have  to  wait  until  November  to  see  whether 

the  Republican  elephant  will  be  victorious  or  vanquished. 

He  already  has  been  beaten,  and  in  his  own  arena. 

The  July  motion  picture  exposition  in  Chicago  buried 

his  record.      Heretofore,  for  attendance  and  enthusiasm, 

the  parties  of  the  celebrated  elephant  have  made  all  the 

records  in  The  Coliseum,  the  great  Wabash  Avenue  convention  hall. 

But  on  the  Mary  Pickford  evening  30,000  people  paid  $15,000  to  stand 
in  the  suffocating  heat  hour  after  hour — merely  to  glimpse  their  idol.  Mary 
Pickford  was  just  a  big  moment  in  this  convention.  There  were  other  stars, 
other  days,  continuous  enthusiasm,  a  big  and  ever-changing  throng. 

More  people  attended  the  moving  picture  exposition  in  The  Coliseum 
than  were  ever  seen  there  at  any  function. 

When  a  great  city's  thousands  make  torrid  pilgrimages  not  to  see  but  to 
learn  something  about  motion  pictures,  it  is  ample  proof  that  motion  pictures 
are  not  an  inconsequential  diversion  but  an  enduring  field  for  the  release  of 
toil-bound  imaginations. 


The  Optic 

Ponce-de- 

Leons. 


ROMANCE  never  dies.     Only  names  change. 
Every  age  has  its  Spanish  Main. 
The  Argosy  is  as  immortal  as  youth. 
Do  you  imagine  that  Ponce  de  Leon  was  the  first  or 
last  to  fling  himself  into  the  wilderness  for  the  magic 
fountain  ?     Not  all  the  Ponce  de  Leons  have  gone  to 
the  material  wilderness ;  not  all  have  sought  mere  physical  springtime.    The 
Greek  philosophers  sought  the  springtime  of  the  soul,  the  grim  monks  of  the 
Middle  Ages  harried  themselves  and  their  neighbors  for  a  childish  peace  of 
mind.     De  Leon  and  his  kind  sought  waters  of  perpetuity  for  the  flesh. 

There  is  a  new  Ponce  de  Leon  abroad,  a  scientific  cavalier  of  the  imagin- 
ation.    He  is  seeking — he  and  his  brothers — the  alchemy  which  will  hold 
forever  the  pastel  of  a  rose,  the  fire  of  an  eye,  the  blush  of  a  girl's  cheek,  the 
palette  of  the  sunset,  the  Urban-blue  of  a  tropic  sky. 
He  seeks  true  color  photography. 

When  he  finds  it  he  will  have  set  the  seal  upon,  he  will  have  breathed 
immortality  into,  the  great  art  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 


Close-Ups 
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Klondike's 

of 

Location. 


THOSE  who  always  have  tears  to  shed  part  with  them 
quite  freely  when  considering  beautiful  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  its  locations,  once  thrillingly  strange,  but 
now  worked  out  as  Virginia  City  or  the  placer  mines 
along  the  Sacramento. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  California  locations  have  been 
mere  loose  gold.  No  one  has  gone  below  the  surface,  as  far  as  American 
locations  as  a  whole  are  considered.  For  instance,  the  great  city  of  Chicago: 
Essanay  has  been  as  blind  to  its  industries  and  great  buildings  as  to  the  real 
splendor  of  Michigan  Avenue,  the  American  Champs  Elysees.  Whatever 
Essanay  has  missed,  Selig  has  missed  more — and  whatever  the  omissional 
sins  of  these  Chicago  corporations,  they  are  as  naught  compared  to  the 
things  the  pictorial  New  Yorkers  forgot.  Here  is  the  greatest  city  in  the 
world — a  riot  of  a  hundred  individualities. 

The  country  as  a  whole  is  simply  waiting;  it  is  a  Klondike  of  location. 
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Marketing 

A 
Commodity 


YOU  can't  make  a  man  hear  you  without  casting  your 
voice  in  his  direction.  The  motion  picture  manufac- 
turer has  been  expecting  his  public  to  answer,  when  he 
hasn't  been  addressing  his  public  at  all. 

He  has  been  exclusively  addressing  the  exhibitor. 
His  appeals  have  all  been  to  the  man  behind  the 
ticket  window  instead  of  to  the  man  in  front  of  it.  His  advertising  is  aimed 
at  a  single  pair  of  eyes:  those  of  the  picture  retailer.  His  public  statements 
have  usually  been  verbal  gospels  intended  to  convert  some  house-owner  to 
his  programme. 

While  the  motion  picture  is  an  art,  it  is  also  a  commodity,  just  as  opera 
is  a  commodity  in  Italy,  or  Bryan's  lectures  on  the  allied  fields  of  Chautauqua. 
You  sell  commodities  by  telling  the  buyer  about  them. 
You  buy  Old  Dutch  Cleanser  from  your  grocer,  but  you  hear  of  it  and 
its  works  because  its  manufacturers  appeal  primarily  to  you,  not  to  the  man 
who  retails  it.  The  retailer  handles  it  because  of  the  demand  you  make, 
and  for  no  other  reason. 

A  soap  product  and  a  photoplay  are  scarcely  synonymous?  True,  but 
the  theater  manager  handles  his  business  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Theatri- 
cal advertisements  are  written  for  the  man  who  pays,  not  for  the  man  who 
distributes. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  question  of  advertising  alone.  The  man  with  a 
spoken  drama  to  sell  keeps  close  to  his  public  all  the  time,  via  the  box- 
office.  While  the  motion  picture  exhibitor  probably  observes  his  box-office 
as  closely  as  does  his  "legitimate"  brother,  the  motion  picture  manufacturer 
is  content  to  observe  the  exhibitor. 

The  motion  picture  manufacturer  is  always  acting  on  second-hand 
information. 
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The  Nightmare  of  a  Movie  Nut 

By  Gordon  Sea£rove 

I  dreamed  that  Blanche  wore  whiskers, 

And  kid  gloves  on  her  feet, 
And  rode  astride  a  whiffenpoof 

Which  murmured,  "Ain't  she  Sweet?" 

I  dreamed  the  handsome  Kerrigan 

Had  somehow  lost  his  nose, 
And  in  its  place  had  slyly  put 

A  Sixty-third  street  rose.* 

I  dreamed  that  Farrar  cried  to  Lou : 
"You  are  THE   MAX  of  men!" 

It  may  be  true,  it  may  be  true. 
But  one  can't  Tellegen. 

I  saw  Lil  Gish,  the  lovely ; 

She  stood  knee  deep  in  June. 
And  cried,  in  bass,  "Cherchez  la  femme," 

But  don't  cherchez  too  soon ! 

And  Little  Mary  Pickford 

Had  lost  her  gentle  way 
And  brandishing  a  bowie  knife, 

Cried,  "Blood !  I  wish  to  slay !" 

"While  William  Hart,  the  virile. 

Wore  satin  pantaloons 
And  cried,  "I  simply  dote  on  Brahms!" 

While  munching  macaroons. 

Charles  Chaplin  played  as  "Romeo" 

To  Bara's  "Juliet"  ; 
He  kicked  her  twice  beneath  the  chin 

To  her  intense  regret. 

And  then  I  woke — the  house  was  dark. 

Cold  sweat  was  on  my  brow  ; 
"Come  on."  the  usher  said  to  me, 

"You'd  better  beat  it  now." 

author  says  it's  a  cabbage. 
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Plotting  the  Photoplay 

u  nil  E  PRODUCERS  CLAMOR  TOR  US  \r.i  I 
CAMERA  STORIES,  HIT-OR-MI5S  METHODS 

OF  AUTHORSHIP  FEED  THE  RETURN  MAN  S 

By  Harry  Chandlee 

Author  of  "Flu-  Blessed  Miracle,"  "The  .Struggle,"  etc.,  etc. 


B  I  GOER  stories!    Bettor  stones  I    We 
must  have  them  .'"  • 

That    is    what    practically    every 
producing  company  in  the  eountrv  is  saying 

today.  l'hcy  all  want  stories;  they  are 
crying  for  stories — begging  on  bended 
knee  for  stories ;  and  yet  they  are  not 
getting  them  in  response. 

"We  want  strong,  virile 
dramas  full  of  action  and 
suspense,  with  logical  situa- 
tions well  worked  out,"  they 
sav  ;  or.  "We  want  comedies 
that  have  amusing  plots — 
not  meaningless  jumbles  of 
horseplay.  If  you  have  any 
pity  in  your  heart,  send  us 
two  dozen  assorted  master- 
pieces by  return  mail,  and  let 
us  mail  our  check  drawn  to 
your  order  without  delay." 

Producers  are  offering  almost  any  price 
for  real  plots ;  appropriating  dollars  by  the 
hundred  thousand  to  be  spent  for  'scripts, 
conducting  extensive  contests  in  the  hope 
of  getting  usable  plays. 

"Write  us  something  we  want,  and  we 
will  pay  you  well  for  it,"  is  the  constant 
cry. 

"Write  us  something  we  want!" — that 
is  the  real  kernel  of  the  situation.  Pro- 
ducers will  tell  us  what  kind  of  story  they 
want — that  thev  will  buy  dramas  of  Ameri- 
can life,  or  costume  plays,  or  war  pictures, 
or  comedies,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  none, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  said  what  he 
really  considers  to  be  a  story — what  struc- 
tural type  of  composition  he  requires ;  and 
so  the  aspiring  author  starts  in  to  write, 
still  as  far  away  as  ever  from  definite 
knowledge  of  what  he  must  put  into  his 
stories  to  make  them  salable.  Meanwhile, 
the  supply  of  'scripts  remains  the  same  that 
it  has  been  for  years — about  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  these  stories  submitted  is 
available  for  use. 


TJroducers  will  tell  us 
■^  what  kind  of  a  story 
they  want,  but  none  has 
ever  said  what  he  really 
considers  to  be  a  story — 
what  structural  type  of 
composition  he  requires; 
and  so  the  aspiring  author 
(is)  far  away  from  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  what  he 
must  put  into  his  stories 
to  make  them  salable. 


Many  producers,  despairing  si  finding 
enough  original  'scripts  worth  using,  have 
rushed  to  the  magazines  and  the  spoken 
drama  for  material  to  adapt  to  pictures  ; 
but  you  have  only  to  consider  the  average 
adaptation  you  have  seen  to  decide  for 
yourself  whether  this  plan  has  been  success- 
ful. Some  stage  plays  and 
some  stories  have  made  won- 
derful pictures.  Others — 
many  of  those  which  proved 
real  "knock-outs"  in  the , 
original — have  been  dismal 
failures  on  the  screen. 

This  fact  gives  rise  to  a 
question :  "Why  is  it  a  book 
or  a  stage  play  which  pleases 
us,  almost  invariably  disap- 
points us  when  we  see  it  in 
pictures?" 

The  answer  is  that  a 
photoplay  requires  something  different 
from  the  average  magazine  story  or  stage 
play.  It  requires  a  plot  of  a  certain 
structural  type ;  a  plot  that  is  built  on  a 
particular  plan  ;  a  story  modeled  for  the 
screen — written  to  fit  pictures  as  a  method 
of  expression. 

A  magazine  story  may  be  almost  without 
plot  and  yet  be  interesting;  a  stage  play 
may  hold  us  enthralled  without  great  com- 
plication of  structure.  In  each  instance, 
our  attention  is  held  by  something  which 
takes  the  place  of  real  plot.  It  is  held  by 
the  author's  method  in  his  work — in  the 
story,  perhaps,  by  the  perfect  characteriza- 
tion, the  vivid  description ;  in  the  stage 
play,  by  the  brilliant  or  witty  dialogue. 
Both  are  examples  of  superior  craftsman 
ship  on  the  part  of  the  author ;  but  in 
pictures,  the  author's  style. — his  method  of 
expression,  his  selection  of  words — is  lost. 
It  never  reaches  the  public.  His  best  build- 
ing of  characters  is  worthless  without  inter- 
esting plot  complication ;  the  charm  of  his 
diction    cannot    be    appreciated     on    the 
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screen ;  action  must  speak  for  words. 

The  prime  requirement  in  a  story  for 
screen  production  is  a  plot  which  in  itself 
arouses  interest — one  which  holds  atten- 
tion, regardless  of  the  personalities  of  its 
characters. 

Of  course,  to  make  the  story  seem 
natural  we  must  draw  our  characters  care- 
fully ;  must  make  them  seem  like  real 
persons.  Their  actions  must  be  logical.  We 
must  govern  them  by  reasonable  motives ; 
but  we  cannot  depend  upon  characterization 
alone.  We  must  have  something  behind 
the  people  in  our  story — a  well-defined 
plot  which  the  audience  can  understand 
and  appreciate. 

Above  all,  we  must  have  before  us  con- 
stantly the   development   of   the   dramatic. 
Dramatic     situation     is     the 
vital     part     of     every     true 
picture  story. 

Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for 
.  a  beginner  to  recognize  the 
dramatic — to     know      what 
constitutes     dramatic     situa- 
tion. 

We  might  define  it  as  a 
situation  which  interests  us, 
vitally,  in  the  immediate  out- 
come of  events — when  we 
are  on  pins  and  needles  as  to 
what  is  going  to  happen 
next,  and  are  held  tense,  almost  breathless. 

For  example,  a  dramatic  situation  arises 
when  a  character  in  whom  we  are  inter- 
ested is  walking  blindly  into  danger — dan- 
ger which  is  well  known  to  us,  but  unseen 
by  the  character ;  the  kind  of  situation 
which  makes  us  want  to  lean  forward  in 
our  seats  and  warn  the  person  on  the 
screen. 

We  have  a  dramatic  situation  when  an 
"interest  character"  is  "between  the  Devil 
and  the  deep  sea" — when  he  must  decide 
between  two  courses,  either  of  which  seems 
certain  to  plunge  him  into  misfortune  ;  or 
when  he  is  hopelessly  involved  in  trouble, 
with  actual  disaster  impending  and  only 
a  step  ahead. 

In  the  first  example,  we  are  interested 
because  we  can  see  what  should  be  done 
to  avoid  trouble — because  we  are  filled 
with  the  desire  to  put  the  screen-person  on 
the  right  track.  In  the  last  two  our  inter- 
est comes  from  the  fact  that  we  are  baffled 
with  the  character.  Unconsciously,  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  character's  place ;  we  must 


THhe  prime  requirement 
■*■  in  a  story  for  screen 
production  is  a  plot  which 
in  itself  arouses  interest — 
one  which  holds  attention, 
regardless  of  the  person- 
alities of  its  characters. 
We  must  have  something 
behind  the  people  in  our 
story — a  well  defined  plot 
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understand  and  appreciate. 


decide  what  we  would  do  under  the  same 
circumstances — which  of  the  two  courses 
we  would  take,  or  what  we  would  do  to  get 
ourselves  out  of  trouble  and  escape 
disaster. 

In  Hector  Turnbull's  masterly  photo- 
play, "The  Cheat,"  there  are  a  number  of 
well-defined  dramatic  situations,  which 
serve  as  excellent  concrete  examples. 

In  "The  Cheat"  the  wife  is  a  society 
butterfly,  who  numbers  a  wealthy  and  un- 
scrupulous Japanese  amongst  her  friends. 
She  is  the  treasurer  of  a  Red  Cross  organi- 
zation, and  has  $10,000  of  its  money  in 
her  care.  Her  husband  is  engineering  a 
big  business  deal ;  he  cannot  spare  money 
to  grant  her  whims.  The  Japanese  offers 
her  a  loan,  hoping  to  entangle  her  for  his 
own  purposes,  but  she  re- 
fuses. A  friend  gives  her  a 
tip  on  the  stock  market,  and 
on  the  assurance  of  big  re- 
turns in  a  few  days  she 
places  the  Red  Cross  money 
with  him  for  investment. 

At  this  point  in  the  story 
the  first  dramatic  situation 
begins.  We  know  that  the 
Japanese  is  waiting  to  entrap 
the  wife;  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  stock  market  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  fool  with 
— especially  with  other  people's  money. 
We  have  the  desire  to  warn  the  foolish 
wife — to  "spank"  her  if  necessary,  to  make 
her  sensible.  Not  only  do  we  fear  that  she 
mav  lose  the  Red  Cross  money,  with  conse- 
quent disgrace,  but  we  are  afraid  that  its 
loss  may  place  her  in  the  power  of  the 
Japanese.  We  are  intensely  interested  in 
what  is  going  to  happen. 

As  it  develops  in  the  play,  the  money 
is  lost  and  the  wife  is  distracted.  She 
seems  hopelessly  involved  in  trouble.  When 
the  Red  Cross  writes  for  the  money,  disas- 
ter seems  only  a  step  ahead. 

Then,  the  Japanese  learns  of  her  diffi- 
culty, and  suavely  offers  to  lend  her  the 
money — she  can  pay  it  back  as  soon  as  her 
husband's  deal  is  through.  He  protests  the 
strongest  friendship,  and  she  believes  him — 
but  the  audience  knows  that  this  is  all  part 
of  his  plot ;  and  again  there  is  the  desire 
to  warn  the  wife. 

Almost  as  scon  as  the  foolish  woman  has 
accepted  the  loan  and  made  good  the 
money,  her  husband  gives  her  a  large  check 
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as  .1  reward  for  her  supposed  patience  in 
waiting  for  his  success.  She  hurries  to  the 
home  of  the  Japanese  to  repay  him, 

Alone  with  the  Oriental,  she  soon  sees 
his  real  purpose.  The  Japanese  declares 
that  she  is  his — that  he  has  bought  her;  he 
refuses  to  allow  her  to  buy  herself  back. 
The  things  that  are  his,  he  marks  as  his 
own — and  so,  while  she  Struggles  futilly.  he 
brands  her  shoulder  with  his  mark  of  pos- 
session— the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  and 
his  name.  But  on  the  table  there  ifl  .1 
revolver,  and  while  the  Oriental  holds  the 
wife  to  him,  she  shoots  him.  Then  she 
escapes. 

A  .moment    later    the    husband    enters, 
searching  for  the  wife,     lie  finds  the  }a\> 
anese  unconscious,  grasping  a  piece  of  the 
woman's  cape  ;  and  he  knows 
that  his  wife  is  guilty  ! 

The  police  rush  in  just  as 
the  Japanese  opens  his  eyes, 
and  the  husband  is  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  attempted 
murder.  He  must  make  his' 
decision  ;  will  he  protest  his 
innocence  with  the  arrest  of 
his  wife  as  an  almost  certain 
consequence? — or  will  he 
choose  the  only  alternative, 
admitting  that  he  shot  the 
Japanese?  He  chooses  to 
protect  his  wife,  and  is  brought  to  trial. 

The  Japanese,  not  mortally  wounded, 
keeps  the  truth  secret — with  the  husband  in 
prison,  he  can  easily  make  the  woman  his. 

At  this  point  in  the  story  Hector  Turn- 
bull,  by  the  perfect  mechanics  of  his  plot 
construction,  has  brought  about  the  tensest 
kind  of  dramatic  situation.  The  necessity 
for  decision  has  now  shifted  to  the  wife. 
She  must  determine  whether  she  will  save 
herself  by  allowing  her  husband  to  be  con- 
victed, or  save  him  by  a  confession. 

Here,  the  character  of  the  wife,  as  built 
up  in  the  picture,  plays  an  important  part. 
From  her  selfish  and  irresponsible  nature 
Ave  have  every  reason  to  believe  she  will 
think  only  of  herself ;  and  we  are  alarmed 
at  the  husband's  danger.  We  have  the 
desire  to  "tell  on  the  wife"  ourselves — to 
save  the  husband  in  spite  of  himself.  But 
we'd  like  to  save  the  wife,  too,  if  we 
could. 

Then  the  woman  decides.  In  the 
crowded  courtroom,  as  the  jury  pronounces 
her    husband    guilty,    she    rushes    to    the 
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judge's  bench,  bares  her  branded  shoulder, 
and  cries  out   her  confession. 

The  seared  sear  of  the  hot  iron  on  liei 
fiesh  makes  her  act  justifiable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

It    is    such    stories    as    this    which    make 

perfect  photoplays. 

\s  produced,  "The  Cheat"  is  a  masterb 
film  in  every  way  ;  but  even  if  it  had  been 
acted  poorly  —  direetedly  carelessly — it 
would  have  held  attention.  Shorn  of  all 
detail,  the  plot  itself  is  interesting  ;  it  has 
a  wealth  of  dramatic  situation. 

Analyzed  specifically,  dramatic  situation 
proves  to  be  a  circumstance  which  may  be 
told  in  a  few  words,  yet  which  will  arouse 
interest. 

A  "gentleman  burglar"  finds  himself 
robbing  the  home  of  his 
sweetheart,  who  thinks  him 
honest. 

A  man,  introduced  to  his 
friend's  wife,  discovers  that 
she  is  his  former  mistress. 

A  woman  with  a  doubtful 
past  marries  and  promises 
her  fortune  to  her  husband 
for  an  important  business 
deal.  One  of  her  former 
associates  appears  and  de- 
mands money  on  pain  of 
exposure  to  her  husband. 
What  will  she  do?  If  she  pay  the  black- 
mail she  will  have  to  explain  to  her  hus- 
band ;  if  she  refuse,  she  will  be  exposed 
by  the  blackmailer. 

Father  and  son  are  fighting  in  opposing 
armies.  The  son  is  captured  as  a  spy  and 
brought  before  the  father  for  trial.  Will 
the  father's  love  be  stronger  than  his  sense 
of  duty? 

These  all  are  situations  in  which  there 
is  a   strong  dramatic   element. 

There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part, of  every 
beginner  to  confuse  Dramatic  Situation 
with  what  is  only  spectacular  action. 

For  example :  A  building  is  on  fire. 
One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is  trapped 
in  an  upper  story.  Another  character  goes 
to  his  rescue,  at  great  risk  to  himself,  and 
succeeds  in  saving  him. 

This  is  action ;  it  is  spectacular ;  it  will 
have  a  measure  of  interest — but  there  is 
nothing  dramatic  in  it.  There  is  no  deci- 
sion to  be  made — no  danger  which  the 
rescuer  cannot  see  and  understand.  Noth- 
ing  is    involved   save   the   actual   physical 
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danger  to  the  characters,  and  hence  the  psy- 
chological element  does  not  enter  in. 

If,  however,  when  the  rescuer  reaches 
the  person  in  danger  he  finds  that  the  man 
is  his  bitterest  enemy,  the  dramatic  element 
enters  strongly.  What  will  be  the  out- 
come? AVill  the  rescuer  leave  the  other  to 
his  death,  or  will  he  save  him,  in  spite  of 
the  relations  between  them? 

Again,  suppose  the  rescuer  finds  the  per- 
son in  danger  to  be  the  woman  he  loves — 
the  woman  for  whom  he  has  sought  vainly 
for  years.     His  search  is  ended,  but  he  finds 


her  under  circumstances  which  make  it  seem 
that  neither  can  escape  death. 

In  both  of  these  situations  there  is  inter- 
est in  addition  to  the  simple  question  of 
whether  the  characters  will  escape ;  there 
is  something  behind  the  mere  spectacular 
action — something  which  raises  it  above  the 
ordinary  events  of  life.  Dramatic  situation 
is  present. 

Analyze  your  plot  for  dramatic  situa- 
tion ;  it  is  the  basis  of  every  successful  pic- 
ture play.  If  it  is  absent,  your  story  will 
not  sell. 


Mr.  Chandlee  has  written  for  November  PHOTOPLAY  what  seems  to  us  the 
simplest,  sanest  and  most  logical  exposition  of  plot  getting  and  plot  mechanics  which 
has  ever  been  put  into  type.  Plot  in  its  final  analysis  is  INSPIRATION.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  best  to  say  that  the  germ  of  every  plot  is  IDEA — it  sounds  a  little 
less  psychic,  or  like  a  gift  of  tongues.  Mr.  Chandlee  recognizes  this,  but  he  also 
shows,  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  the  expert  dramatist,  by  arduous  labor, 
often  builds  his  greatest  successes  from  tiny  seeds  of  thought  so  small  that  the 
novice  in  playmaking  wouldn't  recognize  them  as  the  precious  essence  of  INSPIRA- 
TION, or  IDEA,  at  all.  Mr.  Chandlee  as*a  lecturer  upon  photoplaywriting  has  a 
delightful  faculty  of  never  trusting  to  abstract  statements.  When  he  tells  you  that 
a  thing  should  be  thus,  or  so,  he  tells  you  exactly  why — and  then  gives  you  a  con- 
crete illustration.  His  article  in  the  November  number  of  this  magazine  is  so  full 
of  precious,  plainly- told  information  that  it  will  be  of  gieat  value  to  every  photo- 
dramatist,  no  matter  what  his  experience. 


Wanted:  An  Inspiration 

I  never  wrote  a  movie  play,  although  some  folks  may  doubt  it : 

But  still  I  will  be  frank,  and  say  I  have  thought  some  about  it. 

I've  thought  some  day  I'd  write  a  play,  and  thrill  the  bloomin'  nation, 

From  Bangor,  Maine,  to  'Frisco  Bay — if  I  get  an  Inspiration. 

An  Inspiration!     There's  the  rub!     I  wonder  how  you  nab  it? 
I've  wooed  the  amber  by  the  tub,  and  tried  the  cocaine  habit ; 
But  it's  a  blamed  elusive  thing,  as  skittish  as  a  rabbit. 
And  straightway  puts  itself  to  wing  whenever  I  would  grab  it. 

One  time  I  jerked  my  pencil  out.  and  grabbed  a  ream  of  paper  ; 

I  blew  huge  clouds  of  smoke  about,  and  cut  an  awful  caper. 

I  thought  I  had  it  by  the  ear,  and  set  myself  to  labor. 

But  it  was  gone — now  ain't  that  queer? — the  words  froze  on  my  Faber. 

I  never  wrote  a  movie  play,  the  reason  I  have  stated  ; 
Although  I  know  I  will  some  day  if  I  get  inspirated. 
And  Inspiration — darn  the  thing !     I've  got  a  ton  of  paper 

And  all  the  needed  other  truck. 

But  yet,  it  seems  that  I  am  stuck 

Right  here,  unless  I  have  the  luck 
To  soar  aloft   on  fluted  wings,  or — or  find  an   inspirator. 

—  Harry  Clifton  Hosick. 


PETE     "PROPS" 


THE  CONTINUED  PLAIN  I   Ol    A  MOV- 
INC.    PICTURE    PROPERTY    MAN  — HI 
PUTS  ONE  OVER  ON  THE  NOV!  I  I.M 


By  Kenneth   McGaffey 


IX 


I\\  AS  a-tcllm  you   about   dis 
funny   writin    guy,    Timothy 
W.     He  had  dis  wild  desire 
to  go  to  Hear  \\  alley  on  location,  an  1  was 
Bent  along  as  his  chaperoney ;  I  should  have 
been  his  nurse. 

De  train  didn't  leave  till  about  nine  de 
next  mornin,  but  1  got  down  dere  about 
seven  to  help  load  de  baggage  car  an  dere 
was  Timothy  W.  all  dolled  up  an  ready 
to  go. 

Say, — he  looked  like  one  of  dese  Swiss 
bell  ringers  dat  scampers  up  an  down  de 
Alaps.  He  had  on  knickerbockers,  a  funny 
coat,  a  dinkey  cap  wid  a  fedder  in  it.  an 
over  one  shoulder  he  had  hung  a  spyglass 
an  over  de  udder  a  camera.  On  his  back 
he  had  one  of  dese  knapsacks.  Put  a  gun 
in  his  hand  an  he  could  have  invaded  Mex- 
ico on  a  minute's  notice.  He  didn't  need 
no  gun — de  cholos  seein  him  would  have 
laughed  dereselves  to  death,  dereby  givin 
us  more  ammunition  to  sell  to  de  Allies. 


Drawings     by  By  an  by  de  nut  director  sees 

E.  W.  GALE,  Jr.  Timothy  W.  an  gets  all  sore  an 

excited  tinkin  dat  some  comedy 
company  was  comin  along  to  steal  his  loca- 
tions. He  calms  down  somewhat  when  1 
tell  him  dat  Timothy  W.  is  only  a  harmless 
book  writer  an  wouldn't  hurt  nobody.  In 
de  meantime  Timothy  is  takin  notes  in  his 
little  book  of  everything  dat  goes  into  de 
baggage  car.  You  would  have  tought  he 
was  a  shippin  clerk. 

By  an  by  he  dumb  onto  de  train  an  right 
away  started  minglin  wid  de  talent.  Say — 
he  was  about  as  welcome  as  de  poison  ivy 
till  dey  found  out  dat  he  was  a  novelist  an 
den  he  nearly  got  killed  in  de  rush.  You 
would  have  tought  dat  he  was  a  dramatic 


By  an  by  de  nut  director  sees  Timothy  W.  an  gets 

all  sore  an  excited  tinkin  dat  some  comedy  company 

was  comin  along  to  steal  his  locations. 
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It  would  a  done  your  heart  good  to  get  a  flash  of  de  ingenue,  void  her 

little  eyelashes  flutterin,  lookin  him  square  in  de  map,  tellin  him  how 

she  set  up  nights  revelin  in  his  books. 

cricket.  It  woulda  done  your  heart  good 
to  get  a  flash  of  de  ingenue,  wid  her  little 
eyelashes  flutterin,  lookin  him  square  in  de 
map,  tellin  how  she  sat  up  nights  revelin 
in  his  books  when  she  didn't  know  whether 
he  wrote  de  almanack,  or  "One  Tousand 
and  One  Ways  to  Mix  Drinks."  An  he 
just  ate  it  up !  Like  cream  puffs.  How 
anyone  could  look  at  Timothy  W.  in  dose 
funny  clothes  widout  registerin  amusement, 
had  me  beat. 

De  leadin  man  was  just  promisin  him  a 
autographed  photograph  for  his  very  own 
when  de  train  drew  into  San  Berdoo. 

When  dey  got  into  de  automobiles  to 
ride  up  to  Bear  Valley  all  of  de  troupers 
tried  to  climb  in  wid  Timothy  W.  an  dere 
was  darn  near  a  riot.  By  and  by  we  got 
dem  all  in  de  boats  an  up  we  goes.  De 
guy  dat  laid  out  dat  road  must  have  been  a 
contortionist  or  figured  it  would  only  be 
used  by  snakes.  It  was  de  crookedest  ting 
I  ever  seen,  an  straight  up.  Dere  was  never 
no  argument  dat  we  wasn't  goin  up  hill. 

Some  guy  dat  tought  dat  I  musta  moi- 
dered  his  mudder  or  done  something  else 
terrible  an  wants  to  get  even,  slips  me  into 
de  seat  alongside  of  Timothy  W.  Timothy 
W.  was  a'makin  notes  like  mad  all  de  time 
we  was  a'scamperin  along.  When  he  wasn't 
writin,  he  was  doin'  de  Christopher  Colum- 
bus stuff  wid  de  spyglass,  an  murmurin — 
"How  interestin." 

Everybody  was  having  a  beautiful  time 
but  Timothy  W.     He  was  afraid  some  data 


for  his  immoral  work 
would  get  away  from  him 
an  he  was  busier  dan  a 
one-legged  chorus  girl 
trying  to  crack  her  heels 
togedder. 

It  was  some  jaunt  be- 
fore we  gets  to  Pine 
Lodge  where  we  is  to 
make  our  headquarters  an 
I  gets  chucked  in  de  same 
cabin  wid  Timothy  W. 
He  may  be  a  novelist  now. 
but  when  he  sits  down  to 
de  scofnns,  his  real  trade 
comes  out.  He  was  a 
table  finisher.  Honest — 
he  ate  more  dan  all  de 
extras  put  togedder.  an 
you  know  how  a  extra  can 
eat. 

After  we  gets  troo  Tim- 
othy W.  says,  "Well,  I  got  to  go  an  pour 
over  me  notes." 

"What  are  you  going  to  pour  over  dem." 
I  says,  "have  you  got  sumpin  on  de  hip?" 
I  says,  "cause  if  you  are  goin  to  do  any 
pourin,"  I  says.  "I  can  stand  about  four 
fingers  in  de  bottom  of  a  wash  tub,"  I 
says. 

"No,"  he  says,  "I  got  to  read  dem  over 
to  see  if  dey  are  right." 

I  bows  meself  out  an  goes  over  to  see 
if  de  actors  will  let  me  in  dere  poker 
games. 

I  always  love  to  sit  in  a  actors'  poker 
game,  specially  if  dere  is  a  lot  of  looker- 
ons.  De  gay  young  bloods  try  to  show 
dere  true  reckless  spirit  an  bet  regardless, 
an  if  you  play  close  to  your  chest  an  don't 
let  no  one  put  dere  foot  on  your  chair, 
you  can  nick  dem  every  time  an  show  a 
profit  on  de  night.  I  learned  poker  in 
de  good  old  school  where  it  wasn't  con- 
sidered no  disgrace  to  lay  down  two  pair 
when  you  got  bumped  by  a  one-card  draw 
when  de  fireworks  begins. 

Tings  break  good  an  when  we  cash  in 
along  about  midnight.  I  have  done  real 
well  an  outside  of  having  to  laugh  at  some 
of  de  talents'  bum  comedy,  it  hadn't  cost 
me  a  cent.  I  rambles  back  over  to  me 
cabin — vou  know  we  all  lias  cabins  flocked 
in  about  a  big  dinin  room  buildin,  instead 
of  having  rooms  like  in  a  regular  hotel. — 
an  dere  is  Timothy  W.  pourin  over  his 
notes.      He'd  poured  enough  over  dem  to 
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iliciiii  dem.  I  was  sleepy,  BO  all  1  had  to 
do,  alter  1  got  in  bed,  was  to  tell  him  1k>w 

do   lights  attracted   de  catamounts  down 

from  de  lulls  an  he  undresses  to  do  dark. 
Up  wid  ile  dawn  was    1  unothy   W.     At 

ile  toist  peep  at  day   rimotby  commenced 

peeping  too,  an  it  took  a  lot  of  langwkh 
on  my   part   to   get   hun   outside  so    1    eould 

grab  off  me  beauty  sleep.  Den  l  got  to 
worrying  dat  de  talent  would  eat  up  all 
de  breakfast  before  1  got  to  it,  so  1  didn't 
get  no"  rest  at  all.  1  was  more  wore  out 
dan  usual  when  1  finally  gits  up. 

Geel  but  we  had  a  swell  breakfast! 
1  got  in  early  an  et  nearly  all  1  wanted 
before  de  rest  of  de  gang  showed  up. 
Hen  de  waitresses  was  so  busy.  I  walks  out 
an  comes  back  in  again  wid  de  crowd  but 
l  couldn't  eat  so  much  de  second  time. 
1  gets  away  wid  seven  cups  of  cawfee  be- 
fore de  waitresses  call  de  proprietor's 
attention  to  me. 

Den  we  all  goes  out  to  de  location  at  de 
edge  of  de  lake.  Timothy  W.,  gay  as  a 
nightengale.  inakin  notes,  trippin  over  roots 
and  bumpin  his  head  against  de  tree 
branches. 

In  de  pitcher  dere  is  a  guy  supposed  to 
be  on  de  lake  in  a  canoe  an  de  heavy 
shoots  de  canoe  wid  a  gun  from  de  shore 
an  just  as  de  hero  is  supposed  to  sink,  up 
dashes  de  herowine  in  anudder  canoe  an 
rescues  him  from  de  wet,  an  clasped  in 
her  strong  arms,  he  sobs  out  de  story  of 
his  love,  dey  clinch,  and  like  as  not  de 
canoe  turns  over. 

Dere  is  a  lot  of  beach 
stuff  before  we  shoot  de 
lake  stuff,  and  I  have  to 
rope  Timothy  W.  to  keep 
him  from  gettin  in  front 
of  de  camera.  All  de  time 
he  was  gettin  in  de  way 
afraid  some  little  note 
would  get  away  from  him. 
Finally  I  has  to  lead  him 
away  an  stake  him  out  in 
a  pasture  all  by  hisself. 

I  tells  him  about  shoot- 
in  de  canoe,  an  he  says, 
"How  interestin." 

"What  happens,"  says 
Timothy  W.,  "if  he  hits 
de  fellah  in  de  canoe,  in- 
stead of  de  canoe?" 

"Oh,  in  dat  case,"  I  says, 
"we   have  to   get  a  new 


actor  an  de  guy  wat  does  de  shootin,"  I 
s.i\s,  "hai  to  re  load  his  gun.  Hut  he 
better  not  miss  de  Canoe  more  ilan  twice," 
I  says,  "cause  while  we  is  long  on  aCtOTS 
we  is  short  on  >  atndges,  an  1  didn't  weigh 
inesell  down  wid  enough  amuuihou  to 
bombard  Verdun.  De  script  onlj  calls 
for  one  shot."  1  sa\s,  'but  1  brought  a 
extra  shot  along  in  case  od  a  re  take,  but 
if  we  want  any  more,  1  got  to  go  back 
to   de   studio   an    get    dem.      1    brought   two 

on  me  own  responsibility— nobody  never 
told  me  to  bring  no  more,  and  if  de) 
waste  dem,"  1  says,  "I'll  lay  it  onto  de 
assistant  director.  1  got  enough  respon- 
sibilities, what  wid  havin  to  keep  de  beer 
eool.  not  to  have  to  look  after  a  lot  of 
amunition.  If  dey  was  goin  to  do  a  lot 
of  shootin,  dey  should  have  brought  de 
dinaniite  man  along,"  I  says.  "He's  paid 
to  handle  explosives." 

"How  interestin,"  says  Timothy  W. 

"If  dey  is  goin  to  kill  anybody,"  I  says, 
"I  hope  dey  do  it  out  on  de  lake,  cause 
dis  ground  is  too  full  of  rocks  to  dig  holes 
in,  an  out  dere,  it's  just  gurgle,  gurgle, 
an  all  is  still." 

"Say!  Timothy  W.,"  I  says,  "dere  is  a 

Right  away 
de  altitude 
begins  to 
affect  Timo- 
thy W.  an  he 
had 
right 
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chance  for  you  to  get  in  a  scene  an  get 
all  cluttered  up  wid  local  color,"  I  says. 
"You  double  for  de  guy  in  de  boat,  an  I 
will  do  de  shootin,"  I  says.  "I  never  shot 
a  gun  in  my  life,"  I  says,  "but  I've  seen 
how  it's  done,"  I  says.  "An  den,"  I  says, 
"if  you  are  still  conscious  when  you  comes 
up,"  I  says,  "dere  is  a  fine  chance  for  you 
to  do  a  clinch  wid  de  leadin  lady,"  I 
says.  "An'  to  hear  her  tell  it,"  I  says, 
"dere  is  a  lot  of  guys  dat  would  risk  more 
dan  dat,"  I  says,  "to  get  a  chance  to  kiss 
her  ruby  lips."  I  would  do  it  in  a  min- 
ute," I  says,  "but  she's  not  my  type,"  I 
says,  "an  besides,  I  got  a  wife  in  Chicago 
I  haven't  seen  in  eight  years,"  I  says,  "an 
she  wouldn't  like  it  if  she  tought  I  was 
de  least  bit  forward.  I'll  go  and  fix  it 
up,"  I  says. 

I  goes  over  to  de  nut  director  an  gives 
him  a  long  song  an  dance,  and  finally  he 
says  it  will  be  a  good  stunt  to  kid  de 
novelist,  so  he  tells  me  to  bring  him  over. 

"All  de  guys  are  afraid  to  go  out  in  de 
boat  an  be  shot  at,"  I  tells  Timothy  W., 
"because  de  heavy  has  got  Saint  Viruses 
dance,"  I  says.  "Now  is  your  time  to 
show  dem  up.     You  are  as  safe  out  dere 


as  you  would  be  in  de  trenches,"  I  says, 
"an  I'll  stay  here  on  de  shore  an  hold 
your  note  book, — an,"  I  says,  "I'll  send  it 
home  to  your  folks  if  anything  happens. 
You  don't  even  need  to  leave  me  de 
stamped  envelope,"  I  says,  "I  like  you, 
Timothy  W.,  an  I'll  send  it  to  dem  at  me 
own  expense,  if  you  don't  come  back." 

Gee !  Timothy  W.  gets  all  het  up  an 
excited.  You  never  see  a  man  carry  on 
the  way  he  does.  He  even  forgot  to  say 
"How   interestin." 

We  was  all  havin  a  fine  time  kiddin 
him  along  and  he  was  a'takin  it  straight. 
One  of  de  extras  even  showed  him  de  size 
of  de  catridge,  an  dat  it  wouldn't  make 
a  big  hole  even  if  it  did  hit  him.  Right 
away  de  altitude  begins  to  affect  Timothy 
W.  an  he  had  to  go  right  back  to  camp — 
an  he  did.  We  was  all  sorry  to  see  him 
go,  but  he  went  staggerin  off  as  if  he  was 
liable  to  be  overcome  any  moment.  Den 
Ave  went  ahead  wid  de  scenes  widout  bein 
annoyed.  When  I  gets  back,  dere  is  Tim- 
othy W.  in  bed  all  curled  up.  De  next 
day — 

Yessir,  dem  bottles  was  right  dere — 
someone  musta  tooken  dem.     'Scuse  me. 


The  Stainless  Screen 

By  ARTHUR  TURNBULL 

T_JER  sins,  she  knew,  were  unpardonable  : 

*■  *■  So  she  resolved  to  ride  out  of  the  world 

On  a  train  of  acid. 

To  steady  herself  for  the  journey 

She  wandered  into  a  picture  show. 

She  laughed  at  herself,  soundlessly, 

Since  the  story  was  a  cheap  one 

With  a  lot  of  murders  and  dull  lust. 

How  like  my  heart,  she  thought, 

Is  this  filthy  screen, 

Clotted  with  shadows  of  blood, 

Sticky  with  ghosts  of  guilty  kisses ! 

Suddenly    the    booth    artilleryman    fired   a 

blinding  light 
Washing  the  screen  snow-white ! 
Then  a  baby  came  into  it, 
The  morning  sun  making  it  blink 
As  it  toddled  through  a  field  of  flowers. 
The  woman  went  out  crying,  not  unhappily. 
The  acid  she  threw  in  the  gutter. 


.1  Scene  from 
Lots  Weber's 
Play,  "Saving 
tin  Family 
Name. " 
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By  Julian 
Johnson 


A  I  1  I'.R  a  month  devoted  to  200 
accounts  of  the  same  murder,  300 
ways  of  bisecting  the  eternal  tri- 
angle, 400  styles  of  perfectly  inno- 
cent girl  among  perfectly  awful  men.  and 
at  least  1,000  still  pictures  of  the  same 
sappy  ending.  I  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  real  drama  written  by  J.  (i.  Hawks, 
executed  in  the  Ince  photo-factory,  directed 
by  Charles  Giblyn,  and  entitled  "Honor 
Thy  Name." 

Plays  such  as  this,  occasional  though 
they  are.  make  the  film  an  art  record,  and 
film  acting  the  peer  of  any  emotional  per- 
formance. 

"Buck"'  Castleton.  Southern  and  a  Colo- 
nel, sends  his  boy  Rodney  up  to  a  New 
York  school.  Colonel  Castleton  is  ap- 
proaching patriarchal  years,  but  he  has  been 
a.man  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  he 
gives  the  lad  a  man's  advice  about  life, 
duty  and  pleasure  in  a  speech  which  is  posi- 
tive literature  in  its  simplicity  and  force. 
Cutting  back — in  days  just  following  the 
Civil  War.  "Buck"  enjoyed  the  smiles  of 
Rosita,  prima-donna  of  the  French  opera  at 
Xew  Orleans,  and  forsook  this  sweet  sun- 
shine only  upon  discovering  her  quondam 
affection  for  another  man.  Rodnev  in  New- 
York  wilts  beneath  the  eyes  of  one  to  whom 
love  is  more  profession  than  passion,  and 
his  father  comes  to  save  him.  He  attempts 
to  do  this  by  completely  disillusionizing 
him.     The  elder  Castleton  shows,  conclu- 


sively, that  the  mercantile  little  creature 
tumbles  always  for  trff>  John  with  the  most 
gilt  ;  and  he  learns  that  she  is  a  daughter 
of  no  other  than  Rosita.  who,  in  later  years. 
contracted  a  marriage  of  some  sort.  For 
the  time  being,  Rodney  is  saved.  Here 
would  end  your  ordinary  photoplay  ;  here 
the  third  speed  of  this  drama  begins. 
Where  is  the  boy  who'll  take  his  father's 
word,  or  even  his  father's  proof,  against  his 
girl's  tears?  He's  as  infrequent  as  octopi 
in  Hudson  Bay.  Rodney  is  no  exception. 
When  Yiola  has  had  one  good  cry  all  over 
his  vest,  father's  fine  structure  of  real  evi- 
dence is  blown  higher  than  a  trench  mine. 
In  goes  the  champagne,  on  go  the  nup- 
tial handcuffs.  Rosita.  a  fat  old  spider, 
crawls  horribly  down  her  web,  and  orders 
the  now-chilled  Rodney  to  take  her  pretty 
brat — his  wife — to  the  ancestral  Belle 
Meade.  They  go,  and  the  fine  old  father, 
unable  to  budge  the  girl  with  offers  of 
money,  sets  the  boy  free  by  driving  his  best 
black  span,  and  himself,  and  the  red-lipped 
little  incubus,  over  a  cliff. 

Ibsen  had  but  one  scheme  of  play-con- 
struction: going  from  a  cause  to  its  logical, 
inescapable  effect.  This  is  the  first  photo- 
play I  ever  saw  which  is  absolutely  Ibsen- 
esque.  and  at  every  moment  logical  as  a 
sunset.  "Buck"  Castleton's  liaison  with 
Rosita  in  New  Orleans  strikes  a  deep  note 
in  the  bass  clef  whose  soprano  arpeggios 
die    away    in    the    death-cries    of    Rosita's 
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Theda  Bara  as 
Cigarette,  in 
"Under  Tivo 
Flags."  She 
makes  the 
transition  from 
vampire  to  van- 
guard  iv  i  t  h 

complete 

success. 


sadly    ill-born     off-spring     in     Virginia. 

This  is  the  best  screen  work  I  have  ever 
seen  Frank  Keenan  do.  lie  has  all  the 
power  he  had  in  "The  Coward."  plus  ease, 
repose  and  naturalness  he  lacked  in  that 
play.  In  the  midst  of  his  strength  are 
innumerable  touches  of  tenderness,  and 
toward  the  end.  the  ironic  shadow  of  the 
inevitable.  I  know  of  no  juvenile  who 
could  put  simple,  boyish  honesty  and  help- 
lessness around  Rodney  as  Charlie  Ray 
does.  Louise  Glaum,  scarlet  canker  of  the 
West,  is  purplishly  perfect  as  Viola,  and 
there  arc  a  number  of  minor  parts,  all 
feelingly  contrived.  Brunton's  settings 
have  the  air  and  are  in  the  manner.  Me- 
chanically, there  is  a  new  sliding  cut-back 
which  is  a  sensation.  Hail  Author  Hawks 
and  Director  C.iblvn.  for  theirs  is  man's- 
size  work.     What  next  from  these  bovs? 


I  HAD  to  throw  my 
*  jack -stones  to  decide 
which  piece  to  write  up 
first — ''Honor  Thv 
Name."  or  "The  Half- 
Breed."  As  you  see. 
the  jacks  fell  for  the 
former;  and  through 
sheer  gambler's  luck  we 
will  now  discuss  the 
Fine  Arts  tableaux  in 
which  Douglas  Fair- 
banks revels.  The  storv 
is  a  Bret  Harte  extrac- 
tion, and  deals  with  the 
Carquinez  woods  ad- 
ventures of  one  L' f-~.au 
Dormante  ( Fairbanks ) . 
orphaned  child  of  a 
renegade  white  man  and 
an  Indian  woman. 
If  a  Frenchman  were 
describing  this  play  he 
would,  speaking  with  his 
right  hand,  both  shoulders  and 
lips,  say  that  it  was  "up !" 
from  the  first  scene.  Up.  capital  "U." 
cruotes  and  exclamation  point,  word- 
pictures  its  general  style  and  atmos- 
phere. Up.  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  mere  narrative.  Up.  above  ordi- 
nary pictorial  beauty.  Up.  in  sheer 
daring  of  caption  and  situation.  Up. 
in  the  way  it  gets  you.  Up.  in  the 
beauty  of  its  women  and  the  wild 
loveliness  of  innumerable  locations.  Allan 
Dwan  staged  this  forest  symphony,  and 
every  scene  manifests  laconic  grace  com- 
bined with  force. 

Fairbanks  plays,  as  usual,  with  a  passion 
for  work  as  good-natured  as  furious.  Alma 
Ruebens  as  the  half -Spanish  Teresa  is  now 
and  again  poignantly  beautiful.  Jewel 
Carmen,  light,  tickle,  hauntingly  pretty,  is 
the  ideal  embodiment  of  Nellie,  a  pretty, 
shallow  girl.  Winslow  Wynn,  a  character 
of  the  period  so  typical  that  he  could  not 
escape  Bret  Harte's  remarkable  eve  for 
local  color,  is  exceptionally  well  acted  by 
frank  Brownlee.  In  scene  and  photo- 
graphic mechanics  "The  Half-Breed'*  i< 
more  than  flawless  ;  it  is  creative.  And  it 
gives  Fairbanks  a  serious  chance. 

The  captions  flash  like  rapiers.  Whoever 
assembled  these  set-;  of  words  had  his  type- 
writer eating  right  out  of  Ins  hand. 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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[  ( )IS  WEBER,  the  unconventional,  rivals 
*— '  all  her  past  performances  in  an  odd 
drama-corned)  called  "Savirfg  the  Familj 
Name."  The  device  starts  black  with 
dr. ith.  and  finishes  in  a  tempest  of  loving 
laughter.  Brief!)  :  a  stage  girl  without  sin 
is  loved  by  a  rich  boy  with  good  intentions. 
He  means  marriage,  bul  at  one  of  the  most 
ghastly  and  decrepit  family  council-  you 
ever  dreamed  of  seeing  his  weaker  mind  is 
won  by  senile  assault  ;  he  agrees  to  save  the 
family  name  by  not  completing  his  all 
ance  with  this  dreadful  theatrical  person. 
Then  he  goes  upstair-,  and  out  oi  his  misery 
by  the  well-known  Lead  and  Powder  Route. 
The  girl,  v(  course,  ;s  quite  cut  up  and 
doesn't  know  whether  to  live  or  die.  When 
the  manager  of  her  show  vulgarly  proposes 
to  mention  her  and  the  catastrophe  in  his 
advertising  she  thinks  she  ought  to  die — 
and  decides  to  live  when  she  gets  a  mailed 
curse    from    the    dead    box's    mother.      She 

-  on.  and  stays  in.  ami  wins  a  lot  of 
notorietv.  Eventually  another  rich  young- 
man  falls  in  love  with  her,  ami  she  falls  in 
love  with  him,  a  bit  less  furiously  than  she 
loved  before.  Number  two  happens  to 
have  a  determined  male  relative  who  wishes 
no  entry  of  his  family  into  the  suicide  club. 
and  much  less  a  mesalliance.  His  way  will 
be  to  kidnap  the  designing  curie  on  his 
private  yacht,  via  the  time-honored  false 
message.  The  love-forgery  works  success 
fully,  and  the  misunderstood  maiden  is 
locked  in  a  stateroom  until  an  island  is 
reached.  The  plot  is  to  give  her  current 
or  series  victim  time  to 
cool  his  heart,  and  to 
suspect  her  of  infidelity. 
At  this  juncture  nature 
begins  to  work.  and.  as 
inevitably  as  grass  grow- 
ing after  a  spring  rain, 
the  kidnapper  falls  in 
love  with  the  kidnapped, 
and  the  end  of  the  play 
shows  the  hunter  bagged 
by  the  game,  and  a  good 
time  being  had  by  all. 

The  worth  of  this 
piece,  as  of  almost  every 
Weber  play,  lies  in  its 
many  human  touches,  in 
its  naturalness  of  devel- 
opment, and  the  lifelike- 
ness  of  its  characteriza- 
tions. 


Mi—   \\  eber's  plastic  and  pretty  In 
statue,   Mar)    Ma<  Laren,   is  <  on\  in<  in) 
the  gii  1.  and  there  i-  a  \  erj  good  suppoi  I 
ing  cast.      The   value   of   slender,   round 
faced  MacLaren  is  her  perfect  pliance  be 

neath    Weber'-   artful    modelling. 

A  \lo\C.  the  Lask)  Famous  Players  per- 
^*  formances  of  the  month  1  am  divided 
in  favor  between  "The  Woman  in  the 
Case,"  a  Pauline  Frederick  drama,  and 
"The  Dream  Girl,"  which  Mae  Muir.n 
did  for  Lasky,  Not  as  a  matter  of  strength 
or  importance.  Dear  me.  no!  I  mean,  in 
charm. 

"The  Woman  in  the  Case"  is  Clyde 
Fitch's  play,  rather  startlingly  (and  a  bit 
incongruously?)  brought  up  to  date  and 
the  present  war.  and  creditably  presented 
in  all  ways  by  The  Famous  Players.  Here 
we  have  the  old  story  of  a  nice  woman 
fighting  by  almost  every  means  fur  her 
husband's  life.  Mossy  as  the  subject  is. 
Fitch's  unique  touches,  a  clever  adaptation. 
and  the  power  and  beauty  of  Frederick 
give  it  vivid  life.  Miss  Frederick  is  not 
able  to  play  the  innumerable  pretty  parts 
which  offer  themselves  on  every  hand  for 
our  reigning  ingenues,  and  it  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  congratulation  to  see  her  in 
genuine  drama,  where  her  strength,  her 
loveliness  and  her  fine  spirit  of  character- 
ized emotion  have  room  for  sway.  No  more 
potent  personality  has  ever  come  to  the 
screen  than  Pauline  Frederick.  Here's 
hoping  that  her  real  parts  continue. 


Douglas  Fairbanks 
and  Jewel  Carmen 

it 
"The   Hal/breed." 
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A  Scene  from 
"The  Devil  at 
His  Elbow. " 


As  to  the  mischievous  Murray — sensuous, 
luxurious  child :  "The  Dream  Girl"  is 
practically  the  first  soundless  operetta  to 
really  exploit  her.  The  other  pieces  in 
which  she  has  been  cast,  excepting  "To 
Have  and  to  Hold,"  have  visioned  a  stiff 
little  creature  as  far  from  Mae  Murray  as 
Cairo,  111.,  is  from  Cairo,  Egypt.  Not 
that  the  dainty  Mae  is  by  rights  cast  in  rags 
and  flung  into  ash-barrels  ;  but  in  this  play 
is  all  the  charm  of  her,  that  grace  of  line 
and  movement  which  made  her  an  illus- 
trious metropolitan  dancer,  and  an  inde- 
finable, maidenly  voluptuousness  which 
seems  the  essential  spirit  of  her  best  photo- 
graphs. And  to  whom  has  the  still  camera 
been  more  kind?  Theodore  Roberts'  Jim 
Dugan  is  an  oily,  negatively  comic  scoun- 
drel worthy  a  place  in  the  works  of  an 
American  Dickens — if  we  had  a  Dickens. 
With  what  infinite  hauteur  does  he  brandish 
his  highly  individual  decoration,  a  beer- 
opener  slung  monocle-fashion  around  his 
neck  upon  a  piece  of  twine!  James  Neill 
supplies  a  fine  cameo  of  character  as 
Benjamin  Morton,  and  Charles  West  is 
sufficient  as  English  Hal.  Behold,  ye  vil- 
lage queens  who  lie  abed  munching  choco- 
lates and  envying  the  movie  princess,  glori- 
ous Mae  in  the  garbage  container,  and  the 
scuttle  of  ashes  and  dirt  dumped  uncere- 
moniously on  her  soft  hair!  This  is  our 
high  tragedv  in  beauty's  disasters. 

"Huhla    from    Holland,"    which    brings 


Mary  Pickford  back  to  us 
on  a  set  of  wooden  shoon, 
is  notable  for  the  sweet- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  its 
story  rather  than  for  any 
strength  of  plot  or  char- 
acterization. It  is  a  key- 
board of  laughter  alter- 
nating with  pathos,  of 
tenderness  against 
strength,  upon  which  the 
warm  -  hearted  Pickford 
plays  with  a  virtuo-o's 
sureness  and  effect.  Xor 
is  Miss  Pickford  a  model 
of  sedateness  :  in  the  scene 
in  which  she  falls  through 
a  skylight  to  her  sweet- 
heart's bed  she  is  posi- 
tively Sennettesque.  and 
the  laughs  rise  in  sheave^ 
of   shouts. 

"Common  Ground.'' 
with  which  Lasky  projects  Marie  Doro 
upon  current  screens,  is  the  story  of  a  waif 
who  made  good  for  the  man  who  was  kind 
to  her.  And  in  the  end.  of  course,  she 
marries  him.  The  big.  human  note  of  this 
story  was  the  insistent  humanity  of  the 
girls  who  framed  the  judge  of  the  night 
court.  The  one  thing  lifting  the  play 
above  the  commonplace  was  the  treatment 
of  their  repentance,  their  sullen,  half- 
frightened,  highly  realistic  determination 
to  make  good  and  undo  their  own  lie<. 
Once  more  Roberts  is  to  the  fore — this  time 
as  the  bland,  superficially  elegant  "man 
higher  up."  How  different  a  character 
from  poor,  funny  Jim  Dugan!  How  fine 
an  actor  is  this  man!  Miss  Doro's  work  i< 
intelligent  throughout,  at  times  very  sym- 
pathetic, never  distinctive. 

"Under  Cover."  made  by  The  Famous 
Players,  is  the  celluloid  version  of  Roi 
Megrue's  play  of  the  Customs  Secret  Serv- 
ice. The  snapper  of  this  piece  is  in  its 
tail :  tip  the  tag.  and  your  whole  story  is  a 
plate  .of  melted  ice-cream  ;  paint  the  mys- 
tery too  thickly,  and  nobody  gets  you. 
going  in  or  coming  out.  Considering  these 
difficulties,  the  picturization  was  very  deftly 
handled,  in  direction,  and  it  makes  its 
points  in  the  silence-;  as  surely  as  it  did  in 
words.  Ha/el  Dawn  is  optically  perfect, 
at  least  in  the  leading  assignment ;  but  why 
the  air  of  flip,  sneery  smartness  which 
Owen  Moore  believes  fits  him  like  a  frock 
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i  oat  at  an  afternoon  part)  '  Owen,  observe 
your  wife  and  realize  that  greatness  lies  in 
naturalness. 

DAVY  CROCKE  l  l"  has  thrilled  all 
sorts  oi  boys,  from  the  lad  who  sat 
on  the  floor  and  read  the  story  by  the  tin  kn- 
ot' pine  knots,  to  Mrs.  W  estern  I  nion's  son, 
humped  omt  a  dog's-eared  volume  while 
burrowing  through  upper  Manhattan  in  a 
Bronx  express.  "Davj  Crockett,"  via  the 
smile  and  biceps  o(  Dustin  Farnum  and 
the  appliances  o(  the  Morosco  company, 
keeps  up  the  good  work  of  amusement  and 
muscle- tingling. 


U\  i  >  i :  i> 
ciallv 


NDER  Two  Flags"  was  an  espe- 
fortunate  selection  as  the  flight 
of  steps  down  which  Theda  Bara  should 
walk  from  her  heights  oi  deviltry  to  the 
sympathetic  level  of  real  if  not  ordinary 
human  beings.  Miss  Bara  makes  the  transi- 
tion from  vampire  to  vanguard  with  com 
plete  success.  No  more  of  the  snake  in  the 
parlor,  the  scorpion  among  the  roses,  the 
tarantula  in  the  bananas.  Instead,  we  have 
with  us  today — if  the  politicians  will  par- 
don me  for  thus  stealing  the  chief  ora- 
torical two-by-four  of  both  platforms — a 
being  shy.  birdlike  in  movement,  somewhat 
childish  in  appeal,  rather  tigrishly  merry, 
sincere  in  her  sorrows  and  believable  in 
her  manifestations  oi  affection.  The  last, 
to  me.  was  the  chief  proof 
of  Bara's  successful  trans- 
migration. I  beheld  the 
Ouida  story  in  the  midst 
of  an  audience  who  knew 
Bara  only  as  hell's  hired 
girl,  vet  her  timid  love- 
making,  her  shallow  little 
sorrows  and  her  ultimate 
sacrifice  carried  as  much 
conviction  as  though  per- 
formed by  Marguerite 
Clark.  I  don't  know  of 
any  one  among  the  film 
women  who  would  have 
(.lone  better  with  the  role. 
Stuart  Holmes  was  a  mag- 
nificent Chateauroye,  and 
the  thrilling  sabre  debate 
waged  with  Her  b  e  r  t 
Heyes,  as  Bertie  Cecil, 
was  the  only  real  study  in 
schlager  I've  ever  seen  on 
the  screen.     Bara,  all  her 


life  a  languid  leopard,  is  lure  as  strenuous 

a  horsewoman  a-  Anna    kittle.      V'ou'll    like 

the    film    despite    some    ridiculous    incon 
gruities  of  scene     such  as  a   forest  in  the 
desert,   or    Bara's   immediate   and   spirited 

return  to  camp  on  the  jaded  horse  which 
has  alreadj  carried  her  multitudinous 
leagues. 

The   young   person   whom    \\  illiam   the 
Fox  elects  to  call   "June  Caprice"   is  cap 
tivatingly  pretty,  and  act-  out  artlessh 
a  shadowlet  entitled  "Caprice  of  the  Moun- 
tains."    She  i--  bj   no  means  suited  to  emo 
tional  performances,  lint  is  a  winning  child. 

During  at  least  two  reels  and  a  half  of 
"The  Beast"  1  sat  verj  straight  in  my  seat. 
believing  that  at  last  we  had  a  cave  man 
story  in  which  the  cave  man  would  carry 

his  kick  right  with  him  into  frock  coat  and 
silk  hat.  This,  too.  in  spile  of  a  derisive 
snort  from  my  neighbor  at  my  intense 
interest  in  the  close  up  of  George  Walsh 
doing  a  cigarette  as  a  solo  for  right  hand; 
1  love  the  sciences,  and  1  see  no  reason 
why  our  photoplays  should  not  encourage 
them.  Anyway — "The  Beast"  is  the  old 
story  of  the  lion  tamed  and  shorn  by  love, 
to  say  nothing  of  being  caged  in  a  boiled 
shirt.  It  started  out  in  grand  power  on  a 
wet  desert  and  coughed  its  life  away  among 
the  teacups.  Walsh  is  there  as  far  as  the 
scenario  permits,  and  Anna  Luther  is  a 
quite  admirable  specimen  of  female  girl. 


Anita  Steivart,  in  "  The  Daring  of  Diana. 
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Mary  Pickford, 

in  "Hit  Ida  From 

Holland." 


Would  that  a  scenario  fitting  the  peculiar 
needs  of  William  Farnum  would  roll  down 
New  York's  Forty-sixth  street  to  his  pad- 
rone's door  !  "The  Man  from  Bitter  Root" 
will  doubtless  please  a  great  many  people, 
yet  it  was  not  only  perfunctory  but  wa- 
tered ;  properly  compressed,  this  story 
would  not  fill  two  reels. 

DETURNING  to  Triangle's  transpar- 
A  encies,  we  find,  on  the  Fine  Arts  side, 
a  real  Ibsen  play,  "Pillars  of  Society." 
This  picture  makes  little  impression.  It 
is  much  more  than  a  year  old — Wal- 
thall is  its  leading  man — and  is  full  of 
old-fashioned  frocks  and  old-fashioned- 
methods.  The  air  reeks  with  plot.  The 
development  of  character,  and  cause  and 
effect,  were  Ibsen's  fortes,  never  mere 
mechanical  design.  Strangely.  "Honor 
Thy  Name."  on  the  same  program,  exploits 
the  Ibsen  notion  exactly,  while  Ibsen's  own 
play,  run  through  the  developing  tank, 
comes  out  a  fleshless  skeleton. 

"The  kittle  School-Ma'am"  is  a  tame 
story,  indeed  ;  "The  Marriage  of  Molly-O." 
a  pleasantly  innocuous  trifle,  and  "The 
Devil's  Needle."  a  rather  punchy  though 
tawdry  warning  on  drugs.  'Fully  Marshall, 
our  most  prominent  mimic  dopester,  is  the 
horrible  example,  and  Norma  Talmadge  is 
the  attractive  design  on  the  cover. 

"The  Captive  Coil."  an  ambitious  under- 
taking from  Inceville,  was  a  great  triumph 
in  production,  a  success  in  acting,  and  a 
flop  in  story.     The  efforts  of  William   S. 


Hart.  Enid  Marke\  and 
the  rest  in  vitalizing  this 
tale  are  praiseworthy 
though  vain.  The  yarn 
breathes  only  while  the 
pulmotor  is  upon  it:  oth- 
erwise it  is  one  with 
Nineveh   and   Louvain. 

'The  Payment."  a  Sul- 
livan fiction,  with  Bar- 
riscale  and  Desmond  as 
chief  interpreters,  backed 
by  Gertrude  Claire  and 
the  quintescent  Ince  stock 
company,  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  imagina- 
tive, normal,  superbly  pro- 
duced and  finely  acted 
five-reeler.  In  fact,  it  is 
a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is 
a  story  neither  of  happy 
nor  unhappy,  but  natural  finish. 

"Shell  43 !"  is  splendid  military  melo- 
drama, with  very  considerable  verity  and 
much  mystery.  It  is  capitally  acted  by  a 
cast  headed  by  H.  B.  Warner. 

"The  Wolf-Woman,"  with  Glaum.  Ray. 
and  Standing,  is  splendid  in  setting,  acting 
and  direction.  It  has  one  big  thrill — the 
fall  of  the  pier-glass  upon  the  vampire — 
but  its  story  is  dull  and  shop-worn. 

lV/TV  month's  biggest  uproar  was  a  pretty 
***  little  thing  entitled  "His  First  False 
Step."  touched  off  by  that  mess  of  maudlin 
mirth.  Chester  Conklin.  Here's  all  the 
gee-haw  and  va-hoo  of  Keystonia.  in  two 
machine-gun  reels.  Coarse?  Yes.  Silly? 
Certainly.  Reasonable?  No.  but  not  posi- 
tively unbelievable.  Fast?  Comparatively, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  is  an  Erie 
accommodation.  Pretty  women  in  their 
naturalest  lure,  plus  some  fairly  reasonable 
burlesques  on  real  life,  anticked  out  with 
incredible  swiftness — there  you  have  Key- 
stone's eternal  recipe. 

AS  a  matter  of  single-handed  time- 
■**•  trifling  and  one-man  farce-juggling. 
Chaplin's  performance  in  "One  A.  M"  is 
of  course  the  current  record. 

No  other  human  could  detain  an  audi- 
ence, as  Chaplin  does,  through  two  quite 
full  reels  of  solo  performance  in  an  interior 
set.  Chaplin  knows  this.  So  do  all  the 
other  laugh-jugglers,  but  they've  nevei 
pretended  to  be  able  to  do  it.     Charlie's 
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A  Vital  Moment 

in    "Honor   Thy 

Name. " 


feat  i*  like  that  of  some  great  vaudevillian, 
who  can  stop  a  whole  review  every  night 
for  thirty  minutes — and  his  unduplicatable 
specialty. 

Chaplin's  one  worth-while  discovery  is 
the  most  astounding  bed  of  the  centuries. 
It  is  one  of  California's  convenient  ( ?) 
wall  contrivances,  and  the  things  it  does 
for  and  to  C.  C.  make  risible  history. 

Congratulations.  Mr.  Chaplin,  on  speak- 
ing your  piece  so  nicely,  but — come  on 
back,  Edna ! 

"BEATRICE   FAIRFAX."  the  new  In- 
*-*  ternational    serial,    appears    to    be    a 

series  of  adventures  of  the  usual  astounding 
sort,  with  the  editorial  office- of  a  New 
York  evening  newspaper  as  the  focal  cen- 
ter. Grace  Darling,  a  very  prettv  though 
somewhat  colorless  young  person ;  and 
Harry  Fox,  far  funnier  in  the  footlights 
than  in  photography,  are  the  head  workers. 
Xe wsj taper  men  seldom  desert  the  type- 
writer for  the  spotlight  with  any  degree  of 
success,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  report  the  com- 
plete triumph  of  a  deserving  Xew  York 
writer  named  Brisbane,  who  gives  an  ener- 
getic and  characterful  performance  in  this 
serial.      Mr.   Brisbane  is  said  to  be  enter- 


taining offers  from  William  Fox  to  create 
a  series  in  male  deviltry.  The  young  actor's 
people  are  alleged  to  have  told  reporters 
that  he  was  once  opposed  to  pictures,  but, 
considering  his  present  devotion  to  his  art, 
we  are  inclined  to  gravely  doubt  this  far- 
fetched statement.      He  will   do  well. 

'""THE  Daring  of  Diana."  a  newspaper 
A  melodrama,  with  the  fascinating 
Anita  Stewart  in  the  principal  role,  is 
the  best  Yitagraph  picture  I  have  seen  this 
month.  It  is  not  altogether  plausible,  but 
it  is  thoroughly  forceful  and  entertaining. 
"The  Tarantula."  a  rather  startling 
tragedy  in  natural  historv.  recently  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Edith  Storey  and 
Antonio  Moreno — this  time  a  villain. 


AXE  of  the  best  Metro  pictures  in  many 
^^  weeks  is  "The  Child  of  Destiny." 
featuring  Irene  Fenwick.  Its  story  is 
fragile,  and  rather  antique,  but  it  has 
charm,  the  picture  is  made  with  care,  and 
the  characterizations  are  excellent. 

"The  Devil  at  His  Elbow"  is  a  present- 
day  thriller  with  the  beautiful  Dorothy 
Green  prominently  displayed  as  chief  pic- 
torial attraction. 


BILL   S.  HART    GOES    BREAKER-BUSTING 


-/ 


THE  supply  of  cayuses  has  been 
exhausted  by  the  war,  Delysia, 
and  that's  the  reason  your  hero  has 
started  in  to  tame  the  surf.  Xo. 
child,  of  course  he  doesn't  wear  his 
spurs !  The  sand  fleas  sent  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Humane  Society,  so  he 
took  them  off  and  stuck  them  in  a 
horse.  What  is  he  doing  with  the 
big  rock?  Delysia,  aren't  you  stupid 
to  ask !  He  is  going  to  hit  the  water 
and  stun  it.  When  water  is  senseless 
it  doesn't  care  what  liberties  you  take 
with  it.  In  the  large  picture  notice 
the  water  beneath  your  hero's  ex- 
tended left  arm — it  has  seen  the  rock 
coming,  and  is  turning  white  from 
fear.  Where  was  this  picture  taken? 
In  some  pirates'  cove  off  the  lee  shore 
of  Venice,  California.  When?  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  July. 


"Give  Me  Half  an  Hour 


And  1*11  Add  Forty  Years!" 


This  defiance  of  Time's  speed  limit  is  Dorothy  Kelly's,  who  is  both  Autumn  and  Springtime  in  the 
seasonal  panels  shown  above.  There  is  no  other  pretty  celebrity  in  the  movies  who  is  as  willing  to 
take  on  the  snows  of  age  as  Miss  Kelly.     Most  of  them  have  a  horror  of  colorless  cheeks  and  gray  hair. 
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The   Dawn   on   the  Cover 


By  Mrs. 


Miison 


5 HE  was  told  i(\.ii  she  could  choo«  between 
much  interview   and  wee  illuatrationt,  01 
l>i^  pictures  and  tw>>  inches  ol  stoiy.    She 
look  a  look  in  the  glass,   and  then  whispered 
with   what   wr  consider     very     tint-    intuition 
'Make  it  all  pictures  I" 

However,  she  lives  in  Ainilvville,  Long  Island. 
,i  M>it  ol  rollicking,  tomboyish  nfe  with  her  (oiks, 
and  being  requested  to  tell  something  ol  lier  long 
lilr  and  marvellous  adventures,  narrated  as  fol- 
lows: "1  was  bom  in  L  tali,  and  we  all  went  to 
England  to  live  when  I  was  quite  a  child.  I 
■-liuiied  music  and  things  in  Pans  and  Munich, 
and  learned  the  violin.  Then  I  had  my  first 
chance,  in  'Dear  Little  Denmark' — it  never  came 
to  America  at  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre, 
London.  The  rest  I  suppose  you  know.  There 
was  'The  Pink  Lady,"  'The  Little  Cafe,'  'The 
Debutante,'  and  now  the  pictures.  Though  I 
adore  pictures,  1  still  like  the  footlights  pretty 
well,  and  this  fall  I  am  going  back  in  a  produc- 
tion by  Mr.  Dillingham.'" 
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"Isn't  it  lovely  out  here?     Why  do  people  live  in  the  city? 

"See  over  there — that's  Frank  Tinney's  place.  Will  Rogers, 
the  lariat  monologist,  has  a  ranch,  as  he  calls  it,  farther  on. 
Fred  Stone's  summer  home  is  just  past  ours.  You  ought  to 
see  it  a  little  later — it's  lot's  prettier  then !  If  you'll  come  out 
here  you  can  have  any  one  of  the  fourteen  rooms  in  our  house. 
And  we've  two  automobiles,  and  two  motor-boats,  and 
chickens,  and  a  horse." 
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The  Story  of 

David 

Wark 

Griffith 

HIS  EARLY  YEARS:  HIS 
STRUGGLES:  HIS  AMBITIONS 
AND  THEIR  ACHIEVEMENT 

By  Henry 
Stephen  Gordon 

PART  V 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  After  giving  his  remarkable  and  never-told  account  of 
the  inspiration  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation" — printed  in  the  following  pages — 
Mr.  Griffith  says:  "A  historic  play  of  the  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  staged 
without  incurring  the  wrath  of  a  certain  part  of  our  people.  The  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  if  reproduced,  will  cut  off  the  toes  of  another  part  of  our 
people."  At  the  time  this  interview  was  given  these  seemed  mere  supposititious 
instances  of  narrow-mindedness.  Now  it  is  quite  plain  that  Mr.  Griffith  was 
speaking  prophetically  of  his  huge  new  production,  which  contains  both  the 
St.  Bartholomew  massacre  and  the  Christ  episode.  What  will  happen  as  these 
are  shown  in  various  parts  of  the  country? 


WHAT  is  Art? 
Was  it  not  Mr.  Ruskin  who  said 
it  was  Truth? 

A  great  French  Ruskin.  said:  "Art  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Truth." 

Club  women  will  tell  you  that  D'Annun- 
zio  and  Maeterlinck  are  the  only  present 
Art  creators  of  the  stage. 

Club  men  will  hold  that  Georgie  Cohan 
and  Charlie  Chaplin  beat  the  Belgian  and 
the  Italian  to  the  flag  by  miles  of  laughs. 

Carlyle  defined  genius — and  that  is  Art. 
in  its  results — as  the  capacity  for  taking 
infinite  pains.  And  to  that  word  "pains" 
all  of  its  meanings  should  be  given. 

Ruskin  again  calls  attention  to  his  climb 
to  the  top  of  Cologne  cathedral  and  his 
acrobatic  investigations  of  portions  usually 
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inaccessible  where  he  found  the  same  per- 
fection of  craft  in  the  masonry  and  stone 
work  that  was  to  be  seen  on  the  tiers  down 
by  the  sidewalk  :  a  Carlylean  verification. 

But  the  definition  that  seems  to  cover  the 
length  and  breadth  and  deeps  of  Art  is 
that  given  by  England's  best  modern  poet, 
about  poetry,  which,  he  said,  is  "the  record 
of  the  best  moments  of  the  brightest  minds 
and  the  brightest  moments  of  the  best 
minds." 

This  is  all.  so  we  can  understand  what  I 
am  to  say. 

And  another  and  personal  digression  is 
required  for  lucidity:  for  while  English  is 
the  noblest  of  all  languages  it  is  also  the 
vaguest  :  I  who  write  am  nothing  in  this 
essay  at   giving  some   information  about   a 


moment  of 
motion  picture 
history:  Mr. 
Griffith's  first 
reading  of  h  is 
notes  upon  "The 
Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion,"  to   his 


noted  me  until  I 
arrived  at  the 
point  where  I  had 
to  make  the  pic- 
lure:  if  I  had 
known  that  the 
result  would 
mean  disaster  I 
do  not  think  it 
would  have  mat- 
tered. " 


notable  feat  by  a  notable  mind ;  but  to 
prevent  what  may  seem  to  be  sloppy  super- 
latives becoming  soggy.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  explain  that  I  do  not  value  the  movies 
in  general  highly ;  that  while  forced  by  my 
occupation  to  see  them  in  countless  flicker- 
ing miles  they  do  not  arouse  as  much  re- 
sponsiveness in  me  as  would  one  line  spoken 
by  Otis  Skinner,  or  David  Warfield.  De- 
ductively I  am  not  hostile  to  the  pictures. 
1  am  patient.     I  am  Noah,  in  my  Ark  of 


observation,  waiting  for  the  flood 
of  trash  to  subside. 

1  do  recognize  this  man  Griffith 

as  the  one  artist  in  the  business  ;  as 
the  one  man  who  can  and  docs  use 
an  intellect  in  a  way  thai  is  rei  og 
company.   Of  the    mzed    uith    ctliml    delight    by    the 
story  the  director    floor    walker    or    the    professor    of 
says:    "It  fasci-    dramaturgy.    Since  this  is  my  story 
1    want   to  give   you  my  personal 
opinion.     You  may  disagree. 

If  your  wife  says  in  looking  into 
a  milliner's  window  "isn't  that  a 
love  of  a  hat?"  she  is  justified,  for 
if  she  lias  the  right  face  it  is  a  love 
of  a  hat  for  her;  the  best  combi 
nation  of  true  beauty  in  the  dec 
orative  treatment  of  a  woman's  hat 
is  quite  as  much  art  as  Mr.  ( George 
Primrose's  dance  steps,  or  Mr.  John  Mil- 
ton's "II  Penseroso." 

Art  is.  catholicity  of  achievement;  Tet- 
trazinni  used  to  have  it  when  she  sang 
"Caro  nomc,"  and  by  the  same  token  (Iraee 
La  Rue  has  just  as  much  art  when  she 
sings,  "She  Was  a  Dancer  in  a  French 
Cafe." 

Just  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  let  the 
writer  add  that  he  owes  Mr.  Griffith  noth- 
ing except  having  several  scenarios  declined 
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with  thanks,  for  which  immense  gratitude  is  now 

"registered." 

Now  that  we  understand  each  other,  I  can 
soberly  write,  with  security  of  being  comprehended, 
that  February  8,  1915,  forms  an  anniversary  of 
Messianic  salvation  to  the  movie  Art. 

That  was  the  date  of  the  production  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation." 

As  has  been  told,  Griffith  did  not  know  the  pro- 
portions of  what  he  had  done;  he  really  thought  he 
had  simply  transferred  into  a  photoplay  Dixon's 
story,  "The  Clansman,"  and  he  so  titled  the  picture. 

But  when  the  audience  walked  out  of  Clune's 
Auditorium  that  night,  it  was  plain  as  Polaire's 
face  that  it  had  witnessed  something  as  much  big- 
ger and  stronger  and  more  vital  than  the  factitiously 
interesting  novel  as  a  Swinburne  poem  is  above  a 
Marie  Corelli  souse  of  sentiment. 

All  creative  arts  have  such  red  letter  anniversa- 
ries;  one  such  was  in  1830  when  Victor  Hugo's 
"Hernani"  began  a  literary  revolution  which  is 
even  yet  doing  its  work. 

Edmund  Gosse,  in  introducing  Ibsen  to  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  world  in  1872,  lighted  a  weak  little 
flickering  torch  of  light,  which  William  Archer 
eighteen  years  later  fanned  into  a  flaming  devasta- 
tion of  cribbed  stupidity  by  teaching  the  world 
what  Ibsen  meant ;  with  the  result  that  there  has 
not  been  a  play  written  since  that  fails  to  show  the 


Above  :    The   assassination   of  President  Lincoln  (Jos.  Henaberry)  by  J.   Wilkes   Booth   (Raoul    Walsh, 

scenes  of  the  same  production 
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effect  or  the  Ibsen  facility  of  truth  and  the 
Ibsen  craft  of  stage  technique;  even  David  Bflasco 
has  been  obliged  i«>  enhance  his  former  beautiful 
puerility  with  more  splendid  verity. 

What   Debussy  and  Richard  Strauss  and   Puccini 
have  done  for  music,  what   Monet  and   Manel   did 
for  painting   with  their  "pleen  air"   implacable  n> 
translation   of    fact    into   art,    what    William    I 
I  low  ells    accomplished    when    he    published    "Silas 
Lapham,"   a   touch   of    Rodin's   vivifying   boost    oi 
sculpture,  Buckle's  miracle  of  making  history  a  sci 
ence,  something  of  the  same  as  all  these  breakin 
the  fetters  winch  made  their  respective  arts  hobble 
along  the  ruts,  was  done  when  Griffith  created  "The 
Birth  of  a   Nation." 

For  he  had  first  sown  and  harvested  a  complete 
and  perfect  technique  all  his  own;  he  applied  this 
technique  to  an  epical  theme  and  a  masterpiece  pano- 
plied in  beauty  sprang  from  his  brain. 

It  has  taken  m  receipts  so  lav  well  up  into  seven 
figures.  How  many  we  can  only  guess  on  the  basis 
that  as  royalty  Mr.  Dixon  has  received  something 
probably  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

And  it  is  still  a  going,  with  three-quarters  of  the 
world  left  as  uncropped  region. 

This  picture  was  the  first  to  invade  the  White 
House. 

On  February  15.  1915,  it  was  displayed  in  the 
East    room    «»f    the    White    House    for    the    President. 


in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."      Below,  left:    Griffith  and   veterans   of  the  Civil  War,  at   work   on   battle 
Right: '  The  gathering  of  the  Clan. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  tremendous 
characters  of  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation. " 
Do  you  recognize  them  —  out  of  the 
attire  of '61  and  in  the  garb  of  1916? 
So  powerful  ivere  these  assumptions 
that  each  has  since  been  associated  ivith 
the  personality  of  the  player. 


Miriam  Cooper 
(Margaret  Cameron) 


Walter  Long 
(Gus) 


the  cabinet,  Miss  Wil- 
son, and  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  cabi- 
net ministers. 

On  the  following 
evening  a  similar  pro- 
duction was  made  attended  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  Associate  justices  of  the 
supreme  court,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and 
senators  and  congressmen — an  audience  of 
five  hundred. 

In  recording  the  history  of  this  picture, 
Frank  Woods  again  takes  the  center  of  the 
stage  as  the  moving  movie.  Impulse. 

It  was  in  1913  that  Mr.  Woods  suggested 
to  Mr.  Griffith  the  value  of  the  Dixon  book 
as  a  feature  picture. 

A  year  or  so  before,  based  on  a  scenario 
by  Mr.  Woods,  the  Kinemacolor  people  had 
made  what  was  called  a  "Clansman"  film. 

But  the  picture  was  so  bad.  from  the  dif- 
ficulties of  photography,  and  lack  of  dis- 
criminating direction,  that  it  was  never 
assembled  for  exhibition. 

Griffith  inclined  to  the  idea  and  re-read 
the  book  and — but  here  is  his  own  little 
story  of  tlie  undertaking: 

"When  Mr.  Woods  suggested  'The 
Clansman'  to  me  as  a  subject  it  hit  me 
hard  ;  I  hoped  at  once  that  it  could  be  done, 
for  the  story  of  the  South  had  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  very  fibre  of  my  being. 

"Mr.  Dixon  wrote  to  me  suggesting  the 
project,  and  I  re-read  the  book  at  once. 

"There  had  been  a  picture  made  by  an- 


Spottisuoode 

Ait  ken  (Dr. 

Cameron ) 


Mae  Marsh 
(Flora  Cameron) 


other  concern,  but  this 

had  been  a  failure  ;  as 

the  theme  developed  in 

my  mind,  it  fascinated 

me   until    I    arrived   at 

the  point  where  I  had 

to  make  the  picture;  if  I  had  known  that 

the   result   would   mean  disaster   I   do   not 

think  it  would  have  mattered  to  me  ;  truly  I 

never  was  sure  that  the  result  would  be  a 

success ;    that    first    night    showing    at    the 

Auditorium,  if  anyone  had  offered  me  just 

a  shade  over  what  it  had  cost.  I  would  have 

taken  the  money  just  as  quickly  as  I  could 

reach  for  it. 

"There  were  several  months  lost  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  rights,  as  by  that  time 
other  producers  had  gained  the  same  idea, 
like  mvself.  undeterred  by  one  failure  hav- 
ing already  been  made. 

"As  I  studied  the  book,  stronger  and 
stronger  came  to  work  the  traditions  I  had 
learned  as  a  child  :  all  that  my  father  had 
told  me.  That  sword  I  told  you  about 
became  a  flashing  vision.     Graduallv  came 
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back  to  my  memory  the  stories  a  cousin,  one 
Thurston  Griffith,  had  told  me  oi  the  ku 
Klu\  Rlan.'  and  that  regional  impulse  that 
comes  to  all  men  from  the  earth  where  they 
had  their  being  stirred  potently  at  my 
imagination. 

"But  there  was  nothing  of  personal 
exhilaration  required  to  make  a  picture  out 
of  that  theme;  few  others  like  it  in  subject 
ami  power  can  be  found,  for  it  had  all  the 
deep  incisive  emotionalism  of  the  highest 
patriotic  sentiment. 

"1  wouldn't  say  that  the  story  part  of 
that  picture  can  ever  be  excelled,  but  as  for 

the  picture  itself,  there  will  be  others  made 
that  will  make  it  appear  archaic  in  com- 
parison. 

"For  the  feature  picture  has  just  begun 
to  come  into  its  own  :  my  personal  idea  is 
that  the  minor  pictures  have  had  their  day  ; 
_..  the  two  and   three  and   four 

^^tf|       ^^  reel  ones  are  passing,   if   not 

gone. 

.-V 


/ 


Mary  Alden 
(The  mulatto) 


Ralph  Lewis 
(Stoneman)  9 

"As  I  worked  =- 
the  co  m- 
mercial  side  of 
the  venture 
was  lost  to  my 
view ;     I     felt 

driven  to  tell  the  story — the  truth  about 
the  South,  touched  by  its  eternal 
romance  which  I  had  learned  to  know  so 
well. 

"I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
now  I  believe  I  did  succeed  in  a  measure 
in  accomplishing   that  ambition. 

"It  all  grew  as  we  went!  I  had  no 
scenario,     and     never     looked     again     at 


BOme     few     notes     1     made    as     1     read     the 

book,  and  which  1  read  to  inv  company 
before   we   began.      Naturally    the    whole 

,  was  firmlj  in  mj  mind,  and  possibly 
the  personal  exuberance  oi  which  1  have 
told  you  enabled  nie  to  amplil\    and  to  im 

plant  in  the  scenes  something  ^\  the  deep 
feeling  I  experienced  in  thai  epo<  h  that 
had  meant  everything,  and  then  had  left 
nothing  to  my  nearest,  my  kin.  and  those 
about  me. 

"There  was  not  a  stage  star  in  my  com 
pain;  'Little  Colonel'  Walthall  had  been 
OUt  with  Henry  Miller,  and  had  achieved 
some  reputation,  though  by  no  means  of 
stellar  sort.  Possibly  he  felt  a  bit  of  the 
impulse  of  locality,  for  his  father  was  a 
Confederate  colonel. 

"Miriam  Cooper,  the  elder  Cameron 
sister,  was  a  perfect  type  of  the  beauty 
prevalent  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line, 
and  Mae  Marsh  was  from  the  same  part 
of  the  Union,  while  Spottiswoode  Aitken 
— 'Dr.  Cameron' — was  related  to  a  large 
group   of   distinguished  Southern   families. 

"These  people  were  not  picked  because 
of  place  of  birth  or  of  their  personal  feel- 
ing about  the  story  ;  still,  it  was  a  fortunate 
incident  that  they  were  what  they  were;  it 
is  hard  to  figure  exactly  how  far  what  is 
bied    in    the   bone   will   shine   through    the 


mind. 


"The  casting 
frankly  was  all  done 
by     types ;      M  i  s  s 


Henry  Walthall 
(Ben  Cameron) 


Geo.  Siegmann 
(Silas  Lynch) 
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Stone-man's  sun-,  and  Ralph  Lewis  as  Stoneman  lived 
exactly  up  to  what  his  personality  promised  when  he 
was  selected.  And  there  were  George  Siegmann,  the 
mulatto  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  Walter  Long  as  the 
awful  negro  Gus,  and  Mary  Alden,  Stoneman's 
mulatto  housekeeper. 

"There  has  been  question  as  to  why  I  did  not  pick 
real  negroes  or  mulattos  for  those  three  roles. 

"That  matter  was  given  consideration,  and  on  care- 
ful weighing  of  every  detail  concerned,  the  decision 
was  to  have  no  black  blood  among  the  principals;  it 
was  only  in  the  legislative  scene  that  negroes  were 
used,  and  then  only  as  'extra  people.' 

"There  were  six  weeks  of  rehearsals  before  we  reallv 
began.  1  think  it  took  something  like  six  months  to 
make  the  picture — that  is.  the  actual  photography ;  but 
in  all  I  put  in  a  year  and  a  half  of  work. 

"It  was  a  big  venture  in  numbers  at  that  time;  I 
suppose  from  first  to  last  we  used  from  30.000  to 
35,000  people. 

"That  seemed  immense  at  that  era.  but  now.  in  the 

piece  we  temporarily  call  'The  Mother  and  The  Law,' 

(Mr.    Griffith's   huge    new    feature,    just    completed. 

and   named    "Intolerance")    we   have  used  since 

a^l    the  first  of  January  about  fifteen  thousand  people 

a  month,   (this  statement  was  made  in  the  latter 

part   of   April)    and   I   cannot  see  even  the 

beginning  of  the  end  as  yet. 

"With  'The  Clansman'  it  was 


Above,  an  unconventional  camera 
Cooper,  for  instance,      pastel  of  Blanche  Sweet  at  the  time 
I   kept   in  the   com-       she  first  came  under  Mr.  Griffith's 
panv     for     all     the       direction  atBiograph     Fight,  in 
-.,      ,  ,  one  of  the  first  Griffith  close-ups. 

months  between  the 

idea  that  I  might  make  the  picture  until  the  work 
began,  because  I  knew  she  would  be  an  exact 
'Cameron'  girl. 

"Everyone  of  the  cast  proved  to  be  exactly  what 
was  required. 

"When  I  chose  Lillian  Gish  as  Stoneman's 
daughter,  she  seemed  as  ideal  for  the  role  as  she 
actually  proved  herself  to  be  in  her  acting.  Mae 
Marsh  had  driven  her  quality  so  thoroughly  into 
the  estimation  of  the  public  in  'The  Escape'  that 
I  felt  absolutely  sure  of  her  results.  It  was  the 
same  witli   Robert    llarron  ami    Elmer  Clifton,   for 
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not  alone  the  first  expense,  but  the  incessant 
fighting  we  had  to  do  to  keep  the  picture 
going,  that  cost. 

"We  spent  over  $250,000  the  first  six 
month-.,  combatting  stupid  persecution 
brought  against  the  picture  by  ill  iTiinded 
censors  and  politicians  who  were  playing  for 
the  negro  vote. 

"]  awyers  had  to  be  retained  at  every  place 
wo  took  the  picture,  and  we  paid  out  enough 
in  rents  for  theaters  where  we  were  not  al- 
lowed to  show  the  picture  to  make  an  aver- 
age film  profitable. 
"But  we  finally  v  on. 

•Now  we  are  showing  the  picture  with 
no  hindrance,  and  most  of  those  who 
opposed  ns  at  first,  arc  now  either  admir- 
ers oi  the  picture  or  quiescent, 

"While  on  tins  censorship,  this 
drooling  travesty  o(  sense.  1  want  to 
say  something  that  I  have  said  he- 
fore,  but  which  is  essential  to  a 
right  understanding  of  my  pur- 
poses and  work. 

-  The  fore- 
m  o  s  t 


u 


■e* 


Here  is  Florence  Lawrence  in  what  is  educators  of  the 
said  to  be  the  first  close-up  ever  made.  C0Untrv  have  urged 
The    picture    was    directed  by  Mr.  "         .  . 

Griffith.     Above  is  Charles  West,  one    uPon     moving     pic- 
of  the  early  Biographers,  who  is  still    ture     producers      to 
a  popular  player.  put  away   the   slap- 

stick comedies,  the  ridiculous  sentimental  'mush' 
stories,  the  imitation  of  the  fiction  of  the  cheap  maga- 
zines and  go  into  the  fields  of  history  for  our  subjects. 

"They  have  told  us  repeatedly  that  the  motion  pic- 
ture can  impress  upon  a  people  as  much  of  the  truth 
of  history  in  an  evening  as  many  months  of  study 
will  accomplish.  As  one  eminent  divine  said  of 
pictures,  'They  teach  history  by  lightning!' 

"We  would  like  very  much  to  do  this,  but  the  very 
reason  for  the  slapstick  and  the  worst  that  is  in 
pictures  is  censorship.  Let  those  who  tell  us  to  uplift 
our  art,  invest  money  in  the  production  of  a  historic 
play  of  the  life  of  Christ.  'They  will  find  that  this 
cannot  be  staged  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  a 
certain  part  of  our  people.  'The  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew,' if  reproduced,  will  cut  off  the  toes  of 
another  part  of  our  people. 
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"I  was  considering  the  production  in 
pictures  of  the  history  of  the  American 
people.  This  got  into  the  papers.  From 
all  over  the  country  I  was  strongly  advised 
that  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  picture  on 
the  American  revolution,  because  the 
English  and  their  sympathizers  would  not 
take  kindly  to  the  part  the  English  played 
in  the  wars  of  the  American  revolution,  and 
that  the  pro-Germans  would  not  care  to  see 
the  Hessians  enact  their  harsh  roles  in  the 
narrative  of  our 
freedom. 

"Bernard  Shaw 
spoke  fatefully  and 
factfully  when  he 
said :  'The  danger 
of  the  cinema  is  not 
the  danger  of  im- 
morality, but  of 
morality ;  people 
who,  like  myself, 
frequent  the 
cinemas  testify  to 
their  desolating  ro- 
mantic    morality.'  " 

"Do  you  antici- 
pate a  similar  fight 
when  your  'Mother 
and  the  Law'  picture 
is  produced?"  Grif- 
fith was  asked. 

"T  hat  depends 
upon  what  degree  of 
success  I  achieve  in 
my  efforts  to  por- 
tray Truth  in  the 
picture." 

That  remark 
sounds  as  if  it  had 
been  made  by 
Columbus,  Socrates, 
Christ.  Gallileo,  Robert  Emmett.  Joan  of 
Arc,  Guttenberg.  and  the  others  of  the  holy 
and  noble  army  of  martyrs  of  sodden. 
stupid,  blear-eyed  disgust  at  Truth,  in- 
evitably frowned  at  first  by  the  mass  of 
human  kind. 

After    all    Mr.    Griffith    only    uttered    a 
commonplace. 


This  bit  of  romantic  comedy    w  t  '    from 
Birth  of  a  Nation,"  exquisite  in    its    fine- 

ness, and  electric  in  its  quick  relief  of  a  serious 
situation,  was   voted  "immoral  and  degrading" 
by  a  state  board  of  censors!    The  players  are 
Lillian  Gish  and  W.  F.  Freeman. 


Try  it  yourself !  If  you  have  a  glimmer- 
ing of  a  great  fact,  if  you  can  prove  that 
a  certain  line  of  thought  or  action  has  been 
wrong,  pitch  your  truth  to  the  world  and 
then  turn  tail  and  run  like  hell  fire,  or  you 
will  be  immersed  in  that  very  same ! 

"If  I  approach  success  in  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  in  my  coming  picture,''  con- 
tinued the  creator,  "I  expect  a  persecution 
even  greater  than  that  which  met  'The 
Birth  of  a  Nation.'  ' 

Out  and  about 
Los  Angeles,  people 
still  talk  about  the 
making  of  "The 
Clansman." 

Some  of  Griffith's 
stockholders  also 
still  talk  and  mourn 
o  v  e  r  his  exacti- 
tude— and  its  cost. 
Something  over 
1 50,000  feet  of  neg- 
ative was  exposed 
in  the  making  of 
this,  and  of  this 
about  30.000  was 
"assembled  for  the 
making  of  the 
thirteen  reels."  from 
which  the  final  pro- 
duction— less  than 
12.000  feet — was  se- 
lected. 

All  the  technical 
science  used  was 
Griffith's  own  devis- 
ing. A  new  feature 
was  the  taking  of 
battle  scenes  at 
night  by  the  use  of 
deftly  placed  arti- 
ficial lights.  These  scenes  look  simple 
enough  in  the  picture,  but  they  were  the 
object  of  repeated  experiments  and  they 
caused  all  manner  oi  excitement  :  the  light 
illuminated  the  >kie-~.  and  the  explosions 
wne  the  basis  for  many  interesting  rumors 
of   foreign   fleets   attacking   the   California 

Co;tst. 


The  November  installment  of  Mr.  Gordon's  absorbing  narrative  does  not.  we  hope, 
end  Mr.  Griffith's  life  story;  but  it  does  conclude  this  series,  for  it  brings  his  career 
and  his  achievements  down  to  the  moment.  Heretofore  these  chapters  have  recalled, 
in  fascinating  style,  incidents,  people  and  achievements  which  have  gone  before.  The 
next  and  concluding  installment  deals  with  the  great  new  picture,  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  the  future.  It  is  a  bit  of  thrilling  foretelling  you  can't  afford  to  miss. 
Anybody  can  make  a  guess  at  the  pictorial  future.  Only  Griffith  can  predict.  And 
here  is  his  prediction.     Magnificent  illustrations. 


From  "Wop"  Parts  to 
Bossing  the  Job 
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l»\    Alice  Martin 


THE  left  half  of  Cecil  De  Milk's 
brain  would  have  been  famous  any- 
way.     Surgeons    may    carp,    but    Mr. 

De  Milk-  should  speak  with  authority  of  a 
matter  so  personal.  And  he  identified  that 
half  as  the  Scotch- French  individuality  of 
Miss  Jeanie  MacPherson. 

No  more  active  person  than  Miss 
MacPherson  ever  busied  a  make-up  set  or 
crowded  a  typewriter.  She  is  a  Scotch  epi- 
gram with  a  French  wording.  Recently, 
she  has  stopped  doing  "wop"  parts. 
j-  she  calls  them,  she  hasn't  received  so 
much  advertising.  Put  the  Lasky  studio 
knows  her  that  much  the  better,  to  the 
profit  of  that  institution.     Listen  to  a  tale 


The  powder  puff  is  only  a  bluff,  as  the  scenarios 
are  written  with  the  pencil. 


of  this  dynamo  with  dimples,  and  judge 
for  yourself. 

Poston  was  her  birthplace,  and  her  fam- 
ily one  of  the  most  prominent  and  proper 
in  that  area  of  prized  propriety. 

When  she  was  but  a  child  Miss  Mac- 
Pherson went  to  Paris  and  entered  Mile. 
De   Facq's  school. 

"In   Paris."   she  confesses,   "I   wrote  po- 
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etry,  French  poetry,  very  bad  indeed.  But 
friends  assured  me  my  center  of  song  rested 
below  my  brain,  so  I  went  to  Chicago  to 
become  a  grand  opera  singer.  Vocal  work 
there  made  me  suspicious  of  my  friends. 

"Then  I  went  into  caucus  with  myself, 
and  the  result  was  a  visit  to  New  York  to 
get  work  on  the  stage.  I  wanted  to  act,  al- 
ways have  wanted  to  act.  and  always  will. 
I  was  fortunate  in  getting  a  part  in  the  cast 
of  'Caesar  and  Cleopatra,'  in  which  Sir 
Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  was  starring. 
I  played  for  a  season,  and  followed  with 
another  season  in  'Strongheart.' 

"But  my  friends  impressed  me  with  the 
loss  the  operatic  stage  was  suffering  through 
my  clinging  to  straight  acting.  So  I  mar- 
tyred my  ambitions  for  my  well-wishers 
and  gaily  spent  my  patrimony  with  a  flat- 
tering vocal  teacher  in  New  York. 

"I  got  discouraged  and  decided  to  put 
myself  to  the  test,  so  went  into  musical 
comedy,  playing  the  part  of  Tit  a  in  James 
Powers'  'Havana.'  One  season  of  that,  and 
I  wrapped  my  vocal  ambitions  in  a  sheaf 
of  cancelled  checks  and  tucked  them  away 
for  memoirs. 

"All  I  knew  was  that  I  wanted  to  act. 
Then  someone  told  me  about  motion  pic- 
tures, how  drama  was  filmed.  I  was  fasci- 
nated. I  like  mechanics  anyway.  I  hunted 
all  over  New  York  for  a  studio — and 
couldn't  find  one. 

"At  last  a  super  told  me  a  man  named 
Griffith  was  doing  pictures  for  the  Biograph 
company.     I  promptly  went  there. 

"Mr.    Griffith   Avasn't   in.      His   assistant 
was.     I  told  him  my  stage  experience.     He 
ignored  it,  scorned  it.     'We  want  to  know 
what   you  can  do  before  a   camera,'   he 
said. 

"I  said:    'If  you  get  me  on  my 
Scotch  day,    I   can't   do  anything, 
but   if  you  get  me  on  my   French 
day.  I  can  do  'wop'  parts. 
He  told  me  he  would  see 
what  could  be  done." 

Griffith  summoned  Miss 
MacPherson  by  telephone, 
and  the  result  was  one 
year  of  constant  labor 
under  his  directio  n. 
Mostly  she  played  emo- 
tional parts. 

Then  the  Universal  of- 
fered her  a  splendid  ad- 
vance.   On  a  Scotch  morn- 


ing she  accepted,  and  on  a  French  after- 
noon she  made  good.  She  came  West  with 
the  company,  still  doing  "wop"  parts,  a 
leading  lady  with  an  unusual  technical 
knowledge  of  the  work. 

At  Universal  City  a  dearth  of  scenarios 
developed.  Miss  MacPherson  began  em- 
ploying her  literary  talent  and  dramatic 
ability  by  writing  scenarios  for  other  Uni- 
versal companies,  when  the  need  was  ex- 
treme. Next  she  was  writing  them  for 
herself. 

One    was    "The    Tarantula."      When   it 


Miss 

MacPherson 
as  a 

director  — 
you  can 
almost  see 
the 

directorial 
lace  boots. 
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was  finished  under  the  direction  of  Edwin 
August,  u  was  accidentally  destroyed.  And 
Mr.  August  had  gone,  to  a  rival  companj 

The  big  chief  came  to  Miss  MacPherson 
nexl  day  and  saich  "Young  woman,  you've 
been  pestering  me  a  long  time  about  getting 
a  companj  to  direct.  Here's  your  chance. 
Remake  'The  Tarantula.'  " 

"Done,"  said  Miss  MacPherson, 

The  result  made  historj  for  the  Univer- 
sal. For  a  time  it  was  the  mosl  popular  and 
profitable  film  the  company  had  produced. 

That  established  the  girl  who  could  plaj 
"wop"  p.ut>  so  well,  as  a  directress.  The 
I  niversal  gave  her  the  "Powers"  brand  as 
her    own.      She    wrote    her    own    scenarios, 


directed  her  own  company,  and  played  the 
leading  roles.  The  result:  mioi'^  and 
nervous  prostration, 

\\  hen    she    i"  o\  ned    she    lint     Ce<  d     1  >.■ 

M  die.    I  ,askj  's  directo  I,      He   per 

suaded  her  to  quil  acting  and'devott  all  of 
her  time  to  scenario  writing,  directing  and 
film  cutting,     1  ler  pla<  e  is  established. 
i  »nl\  once  has  Miss  MacPherson  played 

truant  and  -one  back  to  her  first  love, 
acting.       Iha!    was  when  she   "played  oppo 

site"  Geraldine  Farrar  in  "Carmen"  and 
participated  in  a  thrilling  and  wonderfully 
realistic  fighl  with  Miss  Farrar  in  the 
cigarette  factory.  It  was  a  real  scrappy 
climax  to  a  first-class  film  career. 


THOSE  "BEAUTY- BRAINS"  GIRLS 

Last-Edition  News  on  the  Travellers  of  Lovely 
Cleverness,  Whose  Motto  is  "  Eastward  Ho ! " 

THERE'S  nothing  to  tell  you,  this  month,  about  the  winners  of  the  Photoplay  Magazine- World 
Film  "Beauty  and  Brains"  contest,  except  that  they  are  at  this  moment  (September  1)  actually 
en  route  to  the  great  city  which,  at  the  very  least,  is  about  to  afford  them  the  most  wonderful  outing 
of  their  lives. 

They  are  due  on  Broadway  Wednesday  morning,  September  6th. 

The  Western  girls,  by  arrangement,  were  to  meet  in  Chicago,  make  the  acquaintance  of  each  other, 
and  proceed  to  New  York  in  a  sociable  little  party. 

The  girls  from  the  South  and  East  will  proceed  to  Manhattan  individually,  by  their  best  respective 
routes. 

The  first  day  in  New  York  will  be  a  day  of  rest,  in  which,  under  the  chaperon's  care,  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  except  follow  their  own  ideas  of  recuperation  after  travel.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
the  inevitable  bit  of  shopping,  of  clothes  renovation,  and  lots  of  peeps  at  other  (?nd  probably  far  less 
pretty)  girls  along  Fifth  avenue  will  make  this  day  pass  as  though  the  clocks  were  all  racing. 

Following  comes  the  strenuous  time:  a  time  of  lectures  by  studio  experts,  of  actual  demonstration 
before  the  camera,  of  instruction  by  world-famous  directors,  of  association  with  celebrated  players,  of 
trips,  sight-seeing,  theatre-going,  motoring,  excursions  upon  Long  Island  Sound  and  Hudson  River. 

The  young  women  who  show  genuine  screen  ability  in  the  opinion  of  the  World's  Director-Gen- 
eral, William  A.  Brady,  will  be  given  contracts  for  continued  employment  at  Fort  Lee,  or  wherever 
their  acting  duties  may  call  them  upon  World  locations.  The  others  will,  after  two  weeks  of  studio 
work  and  research,  together  with  glimpses  of  the  autumn  plays  and  a  resume  of  the  sights  and  attractions 
of  the  world's  greatest  city,  be  returned  to  their  homes  without  expense  to  them  in  any  way. 

The  winners  of  this  contest,  now  embarking  upon  the  New  York  trip,  are: 

VIVIAN  SUCKLING,  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 
ESTELLE  CLAIRE  JUDY,  of  McKeesport,  Pa. 
LUCILLE  ZINTHEO,  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
FLORENCE  GRAY,  of  Seattle.  Wash. 


PEGGY  BLOOM,  of  St.  John's  River,  Orlando.  Fla. 
ALAT1A  MARTON.  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
PHYLUS  E.  CURL,  of  Roxbury.  Mass. 
MILDRED  LEE.  of  Kansas  City.  Mo. 


CLAIRE  LOIS  BUTLER  LEE.  of  Wichita.  Kas.  HELEN  ARNOLD,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

LUCILLE  SATTERTHWAIT,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C. 


s  an 


GLEANINGS    FROM     CAMERALAND;      AT- 
HOME  AND  ABROAD  WITH  THE  FILM  FOLK 


ers 


DW.  GRIFFITH'S  new  "sun  play"  was  an- 
.  nounced  for  initial  presentation  at  the 
Liberty  Theatre,  New  York  City,  late  in  Au- 
gust. Known  for  nearly  two  years  under  a 
working  name  as  "The  Mother  and  the  Law," 
its  final  public  title  is  "Intolerance."  This  name 
is  said  to  reflect  the  entire  scheme  and  purpose 
of  the  drama.  Constructively,  and  in  story,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  most  original  artistic  fabric. 
It  consists  of  several  parallel  narratives,  al- 
legedly of  connected  interest,  showing  that 
intolerance,  or  bigotry,  or  the  proverbial  un- 
willingness of  the  human  mind  to  harbor  new 
ideas,  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  every  stage  of 
the  world's  develop- 
ment. One  of  these 
episodes  is  of  the 
present,  another  is 
laid  in  Paris  during 
the  sixteenth  century 
St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacre, still  another  is 
Judea  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and— it  is  said 
— the  last  is  the  Baby- 
lon of  Belshazzar. 
From  time  to  time 
Photoplay  Magazine 
has  commented  on 
the  unusual  prepara- 
tions for  this  picture, 
the  archaeological  re- 
searches on  behalf  of 
accuracy,  and  the  co- 
lossal advances  in 
spectacular  photogra- 
phy probably  being 
made  in  it.  Also  these 
pages  have  shown, 
exclusively,  many  of 
its  mighty  settings. 
Practically  the  entire 
"Birth  of  a  Nation" 
cast  excepting  Wal- 
thall, with  many  new 
principals  and  hun- 
dreds of  supernumer- 
aries, are  seen  in  it. 

CENSOR  note: 
Emily  Stevens  is 
back  at  Metro  after 
having  had  a  success- 
ful deletion  of  her  ap- 
pendix. 


THE  past  month 
saw  a  recrudes- 
cence of  Minteritis. 
The    grandmother    of 
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Mary  Miles,  the  perennial  child-star,  came  to 
the  bat  with  a  so-help-me  letter,  asseverating 
that  the  aforementioned  starlet  was  just  four- 
teen years  old ;  that  she  was  there  when  Mao- 
first  opened  her  eyes  on  this  over  press-agented 
world ;  and  that  she  defies  anyone  to  prove 
that  the  date  was  not  April  I,  1902. 

WHILE  on  the  subject  of  ages,  a  unique 
situation  in  the  Farnum  family  is 
brought  to  light  by  an  accidental  perusal  of 
the  vital  statistics  of  William  and  Dustin.  The 
strenuous  F'ox  star,  it  is  set  forth,  was  born 
July  4,  1876,  while  his  kid  brother  Dustin.  the 
M  o  r  o  s  c  o  luminary, 
began  his  earthly  ca- 
reer on  May  27,  1S76. 
Figure  it  out  for 
vourself. 


FAR- 


^'STIX 
NUM  was  all  set 


Louise  Glaum.  Incciillc's  chief  vampire  is  not  turning  on 

the  sluice  gates  to  drown  the  hero — merely 

piloting  her  launch. 


D 

for  a  transcontinental 
auto  trip  this  summer 
when  his  other  broth- 
er. Marshall,  arrived 
in  Los  Angeles  from 
the  East,  badly  used 
up  in  health.  Where- 
upon Dustin  called  off 
his  trip  and  devoted 
his  attention  to 
"Marsh."  who.  by  the 
way,  is  a  director. 
William  also  had  a 
siege  of  illness  — 
pleurisy,  caused  by 
exposure  during  the 
filming  of  some  "wa- 
ter stuff."  Upon  re- 
coverins.  William  an- 
nounced that  he  was 
through  with  rough 
performances  and  that 
hereafter  Mr.  Fox 
would  have  to  pro- 
vide him  with  "polite" 
roles. 

EULALIE  JEN- 
SEN of  Vita- 
graph  is  entitled  to  the 
honorary  degree  of 
"champion  mother." 
In  private  life  Miss 
Jensen  is  Mrs.  Webb 
Lawrence  and  she  is 
the  mother  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  Recently 
her  heart  was  touched 
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by  a  little  eight-year-told  girl  in  an  orphans' 
home.  She  had  herseH  appointed  the  child's 
guardian  and  soon  had  the  kiddie  in  a  nice 
home. 


R 


OMAINE  FIE1  DING,  former  Lubinite 
,uh1  an  early  film  idol,  who  lias  been  out 
oi  the  camera's  eye  i>»r  many  months,  has 
bobbed  up  on  "small  time,"  opening  a  vaude- 
ville engagement  at  Winnipeg,  Canada.  It  is 
his  tir-t  appearance  on  the  stage  in  ten  years. 

ANITA    STEW  MM'   is  convalescing    from 
an  attack  of  typhoid  and  is  able  to  look 
over  the  new  contracts  which  have  been  offered 

her.  Miss  Stewart's 
time  with  Vitagraph 
expires     in     a     few 

months  and  the  mar- 
ket is  active.  Metro 
is  said  to  have  bid 
$1,500  weekly  for  the 
slender  brunette. 

HOT  weather  note : 
Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Metro 
company,  headed  by 
Harold  Lockwood  and 
May  Allison,  had  a 
narrow  escape  from 
death  in  an  avalanche 
while  filming  scenes 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains.* 


*  The  press  agent 
probably  got  his  Au- 
gust and  December 
tiles  mixed. 

THOMAS  MEI- 
GHAN,  a  La  sky 
pioneer,  has  tempo- 
rarily forsaken  the 
screen  to  appear  in 
stock  with  his  wife. 
Frances  Ring,  in 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Mei- 
ghan's  former  home. 
Upon  his  departure 
from  Los  Angeles  the 
"Only  Their  Hus- 
bands Club" — of 
which  he  was  an  hon- 
ored member — drew  up  suitable  resolutions. 
The  desertion  of  Owen  Moore  was  also  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  club.  The  organization 
meets  at  regular  intervals  and  reads  over  let- 
ters which  their  respective  wives  receive  from 
their  admirers.  The  board  of  governors  com- 
prises Elliott  Dexter  (Mr.  Marie  Doro),  Lou- 
Tellegen  (Mr.  Geraldine  Farrar)  and  Jack 
Dean   (Mr.  Fannie  Ward). 

UNIVERSAL  has  a  new  woman  director  in 
Ruth  Ann  Baldwin,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  editorial  department  of  Uni- 
versal City  for  several  years.  Miss  Baldwin 
was  a  recruit  from  the  newspaper  field,  join- 
ing Universal  as  a  collaborator  in  "The  Black 


Box"  serial  with  E,  Phillips  Oppenheim,  tin- 
English  novelist.  She  has  long  been  regarded 
.is  one  of  the  most  capable  ol  Universale  stafl 

FRANK    MILLS,    who    did    such    excellenl 
work  in  several  [nee-Triangle  productions, 

has  become  a   Mutu;ilile  and  made  his   firsl   ap 

pearance  under  that  llag  in  "The  House  of 
Mirrors."  ilis  last  [nceville  production  was 
"The  Moral  Fabri< 

P ATI  IE  has  acquired  a  pair  of  male  celebri- 
ties in  Man  Hale  and  Niles  Welch,  the 
former  having  been  engaged  to  play  opposite 
Pearl  White  in  a  five-reeler  and  the  latter  to 

play  the  juvenile  had 

in  the  same  piece. 
Hale  came  from  Fa- 
mous   Players,    where 

he  played  opposite 
Pauline   Frederick  in 

"  \  Woman  in  the 
Case." 


H 


OBART    BOS 


ling  forty-niner  of  the 

shadow  play,  is  stag- 
ing a  come-back  as  a 
producer.  San  Fran- 
cisco capital  is  said  to 
be  backing  him  in  his 
studio  venture,  and  he 
signed  as  his  first  star 
Fritzi  Scheff,  who  is 
to  do  a  trio  of  pieces 
for  him.  During  the 
last  year  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  has  been  play- 
ing leads  for  Univer- 
sal. At  the  moment 
he  is  completing  a 
special  engagement 
with  Lasky. 


A 


Not  many  screen  idols  would  pose  like  this  for  fear  of 

being  accused  of  matrimony  but  Jack  Kerrigan  is  fond  of 

his  niece,  Virginia. 


G  A  L  E      which 
swept  over  New 
York     late     in     July 
completely     destroyed 
an    Italian    village 
which   had   been   con- 
structed at  the  Brigh- 
ton  Beach   race   track 
for     the     filming     of 
"Romeo    and    Juliet." 
The   Bushman-Bayne  combination   were  about 
to  take  the  exteriors  when  the  zephyrs  played 
havoc  with  the  Veronese  fronts. 

CLEO  MADISON  has  quit  the  tortoise 
specs  and  puttees  for  good  and  will  act 
and  not  direct  henceforth,  according  to  a  bulle- 
tin from  Universal  City.  Her  first  starring 
vehicle  under  the  new  arrangement  was  "The 
Chalice  of  Sorrow,"  a  Mexicanized  version  of 
"La  Tosca." 

SOON  they  will  be  calling  him  "Prof."  Wal- 
thall. The  Essanay  star  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  lecture  on  the  art  of  the  photo- 
play at  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
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HERBERT  BRENON  and  William  Fox 
have  said,  "Goodbye,  God  bless  you,"  each 
to  the  other ;  or  words  to  that  effect.  The 
magnate  and  the  director  are  said  to  have 
fallen  out  over  the  credit  for  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Gods,"  so-called  million-dollar  photoplay 
which  Brenon  produced  in  Jamaica  recently. 
The  magnate  is  ■  said  to  have  taken  the  view- 
point that  the  man  who  fills  the  pay  envelopes 
is  entitled  to  more  credit  than  the  actual  pro- 
ducer of  a  picture,  whereupon  the  director 
handed  in  a  minority  report.  Mr.  Brenon  has 
formed  his  own  company  and 
has  announced  that  his  first 
production  will  be  a  picturiza- 
tion  of  "War  Brides"  with 
Nazimova,  the  noted  Russian 
actress,  in  her  original  role. 

THEY  took  out  the  old 
proverb,  "To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure,"  dusted  it  off 
nicely  and  polished  the  cor- 
ners, but  it  didn't  do  a  bit  of 
good.  A  license  was  withheld 
from  the  Mutual  company  for 
the  showing  of  "Purity"  in 
New  York  until  some  of  the  ■ 
nudeness  was  removed  from 
the  film,  despite  the  protest 
that  it  was  the  highest  form  of 
art.  Audrey  Munson,  who 
posed  for  much  of  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition  statuary, 
supplies  most  of  the  spectacu- 
lar scenes  of  the  photoplay. 

MARGUERITE  CLARK, 
regarded  by  many  as 
runner-up  in  any  contest  to  dis- 
cover the  world's-most-popu- 
lar-photoplayer,  is  to  go  back 
to  stageland,  whence  she 
hailed.  Charles  Dillingham  has 
obtained  her  signature  to  a 
contract.  Miss  Clark's  last 
footlight  appearance  was  in 
"Prunella,"   three   seasons   ago. 

PRESENCE  of  mind  is 
something  every  film  star 
has,  according  to  the  press 
agent.  The  most  notable  re- 
cent example  is  that  of  Ormi 
Hawley,  who,  upon  discovering 
a  bundle  of  dynamite  in  the 
bottom  of  the  automobile  in 
which  she  was  jolting  over  some  rough  Maine 
roads,  and  realizing  that  any  old  jolt  might  set 
it  off  with  disastrous  results  to  her  new  shoes, 
grasped  it  in  her  arms  until  the  end  of  the 
journey.  How  did  it  get  in  the  auto? 
Search  us. 

THE  mimeograph  department  of  the  Fox 
Film  Corporation  furnishes  a  thrilling  ac- 
count of  Actor  George  Walsh's  remarkable 
feat  of  rolling  a  cigarette  with  one  hand  in 
"The  Beast,"  in  which  (quoting  verbatim") 
"the  Fox  star  reaches  the  height  of  his  art. 
proving  that  ambidexterity  is  not  necessary  or 


in  any  way  required  in  rolling  a  cigarette." 
Realizing  what  a  boon  to  humanity  this  feat 
would  be  close-ups  were  made  "so  that  all 
might  see  just  how  Walsh  did  his  magnificent 
work." 

IN  the  sovereign  state  of  Ohio,  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation"  is  inhibited,  but  the  people  are 
allowed  to  see  such  vice  films  as  "The  Little 
Girl  Next  Door."  Further  opaqueness  on  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Buckeye  State  censors  is  pro- 
vided by  their  embargo  on  a  George  Ade 
comedv  done   in  celluloid. 


Ethel  Gra>idi)i    has   come   back   to 

grace     the    screen    with    Maurice 

Costelh. 


TEAN  SOTHERN.  who  was 
J  starred  in  "The  Mysteries  of 
Myra"  by  International,  has 
gone  to  Pathe  for  further  se- 
rial service. 

MAURICE  COSTELLO  and 
Ethel  Grandin  are  star- 
ring in  a  serial  which  bears  the 
sanguinary  title,  "The  Crimson 
Stain  Mystery."  Olga  Olonova, 
who  is  described  as  "a  young 
Russian  vampire  woman,"  will 
do  what  heavy  work  is  required 
and  Eugene  Strong  will  be  the 
juvenile. 

NOT  to  be  outdone  by  rivals 
in  prodigal  splashing  of 
dollar  signs,  Universal  an- 
nounces that  it  will  soon  allow 
the  public  to  hold  its  breath 
over  a  lavish  filmization  of 
Jules  Verne's  "Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 
The  film  has  been  more  than 
a  year  in  the  making,  subma- 
rine parts  having  been  filmed 
in  the  Bahama  Islands  and  the 
remainder  at  Universal  City. 
Stuart  Paton  is  responsible  for 
the  direction.  Of  course,  it's 
heralded  as  a  "million-dollar" 
film.     Nothing  less  would  do. 

IT'S  a  long  cry  from  "Mac- 
beth" to  way  -  down  -  east 
drama,  yet  Sir  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  Tree's  newest  celluloid 
vehicle  is  "Old  Folks  at 
Home"  for  Fine  Arts.  Chester 
Withev  is  the  director. 


JAMES  CRUZE  and  his  wife.  Marguerite 
Snow,  who  have  been  trying  out  the  studio 
life  of  various  concerns  since  quitting  Than- 
houser,  are  moving  westward.  They  have 
reached  Cleveland,  where  they  are  playing  in 
a  feature  for  the  Kimherley  company.  They 
expect  to  appear  later  for  the  McClure  syn- 
dicate. 


T 


'HE  nomenclatural  vagaries  of  studio 
bosses  are  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary 
mortals.  For  instance,  the  Morosco  company 
discarded  a  hummer  of  a  title  in  "Nell  of 
Thunder  Mountain."  to  substitute  that  perfect 
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bromide,  "The  Stronger  Love."  It  a  a  tirst 
play  for  Vivian  Martin,  who  recently  signed  a 
long  time  contract  with  Moroaco  which 
means  a  long  May  on  the  coast. 


played 


leads    for    Mi     Thanhouser. 


MAUN  PICKFORD  has  begun 
■  crusade  for  better  music 
in  picture  theaters.  It  is  not  • 
new  idea  with  her.  Once  she  at- 
tended  a  showing  of  her  "Ma- 
dame Butterfly"  and  the  organ 
genius  favored  with  "Alexan- 
der's Ragtime  Band." 

UNIVERS  VL'S  pioneer  direc- 
tor, Otis  Turner,  has  shaken 
the  alkali  of  Universal  Qty  from 
his  lace  boot-.  The  "Governor," 
as  he  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
film  colony,  lias  joined  Fo\.  and 
his  ti r - 1  assignment  was  a  picture 
featuring  George  Walsh 

WILLIAM  FOX'S  Western 
cohorts  recently  made  a 
raid  on  the  various  comedy  stu- 
dios and  got  away  with  enough 
loot  in  the  shape  oi  comedians  to 
start  several  comedy  companies 
going.  Walter  Reed.  ex-Key- 
stone, will  direct  one  company  and  Charles 
Parrot  another.  Hank  Mann,  also  of  Key- 
stonia,  Carmen  Phillips,  Elsie  Greeson  and 
Charles  Arling  are  among  those  who  will  ap- 
pear in  Fox  comedies.  Other  diversified  talent 
was  also  acquired.  Hetty  Gray  Baker,  scena- 
rioist  and  title  writer  at  the  Griffith  studi OS, 
took  charge  of  the  Fox  story  department,  and 
Nell  Shipman,  author-actress,  forsook  Vita- 
graph  to  play  leads   with   Farnum. 

KITTY  GORDON 
and  her  scintil- 
lating back  will  no 
longer  appear  in  Bra- 
dymade  films.  The 
noted  beauty  has 
moved  her  frocks  out 
of  the  World  studios 
as  the  result  of  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion 
with  the  heads  of 
that  concern.  It  had 
been  announced  that 
she  was  to  appear  in 
a  picture  version  of 
"Thais'' 

SPEAKING  of 
Gordons,  Harris 
Gordon,  for  a  long 
time  with  Thanhouser, 
is  to  make  his  next 
screen  appearance  op- 
posite Emmy  Wehlen 
in  a  Metro  play.  In 
addition  to  being  no 
relative  of  Kitty.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  the  husband 
of  Louise  Emerald 
Bates,   who   has   long 


From  trenches  w  here  he 
dodged  bullets  comes  Max 
Under  to  dodge  pies    maybe. 


Grace  Darmond  is  another  film  come-back.     She  has  re- 
turned to  star  in  a  Pathe  serial. 


■'.    never    knew     there    was    a    third    Tal- 

madge  until  Dorothy  Gish  plunged  into 

the  mean  and  rescued  Natalie 
from    the    Swirling    waters   during 

the  filming  of  a  Fine  Arts  story. 
Natalie  is  a  younger  sister  of 
Norma  and  t  onstance,  and  is  also 

a  ( iiitlithite. 

FOREIGN    advices    that    Max 
Linder,    celebrated    European 
celluloid  comic,  had  signed  a  K<  \ 

contract  were  slightly  inac- 
curate. It  was  Essanay  who 
requisitioned  the  French  come- 
dian, and  he  will  begin  drawing 
sections   of  hi  •  oo  a   year 

salary  next  month  when  he 
reaches  this  land  of  the  screen, 
je  K.  Spoor,  president  of 
Essanay,  braved  the  perils  of  the 
mined  and  submarined  .Atlantic 
to  make  the  deal  with  Max.  A 
half  do/en  years  ago,  before  the 
development  of  American  comedy 
standards  and  while  Charlie 
im  was  tumbling  about  in 
front  of  the  footlights  for  some 
thirty-five  sestercias  per  week.  Max  was  a 
great  favorite  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 

PAULINE  FREDERICK  attached  her 
name  to  a  two-year  contract  with  Famous 
Players-Lasky  last  month,  thus  disposing  of 
rumors  that  she  was  about  to  return  to  the 
electric  stage.  It's  different,  though,  with  Gail- 
Kane,  who  will  be  John  Drew's  leading 
woman   in   "Pendennis"  this  season. 


PRESS  agents  are 
prone  to  jump  af 
conclusions.  It  was 
announced  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  Frank 
Daniels,  Vitagraph 
comedian,  had  broken 
an  arm  jumping  from 
a  bridge  to  an  auto. 
A  more  complete  in- 
ventory showed  that 
it  was  the  auto  that 
was  damaged. 

LURLINE  LYONS, 
whose  character 
work  in  the  big  Chine 
production  of  "Ramo- 
na"  has  won  much 
commendation,  has 
the  lead  in  "The  Eyes 
of  the  World,"  Har- 
old Bell  Wright's  best 
seller,  which  is  the 
next  Clune  produc- 
tion. Jack  Livingston 
plays  opposite. 

FOX   did   not   over- 
look the  American 
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trenches  in  his  drive  on  the  Western  front. 
On  the  Santa  Barbara  sector  he  grabbed 
Juanita  Hansen,  the  Spanish-Scandinavian 
prize  blonde,  who  has  been  secreting  in  the 
submarine  for  a  score  or  so  of  episodes.  She 
is  to  be  co-starred  with  George  Walsh,  the 
distinguished  cigarette-rolling  hero. 

WHOOPS,  my  dear!  And  then  some  more 
whoops.  Nothing  has  been  said  about 
it  by  Keystone's  mimeograph  department  be- 
cause it's  such  a  childish  thing  that  the  victim 
probably  had  the  item  "killed"  before  it  got 
out.  But  even  if  it  does  come  under  the  gen- 
eral classification  of  juvenile  indoor  sports,  it 
is  very,  very  annoying.  What's  it  all  about? 
Oh,  nothing  more  exciting  than  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  having  an  attack  of  whooping  cough. 
But  she's  almost  well  now. 

EVEN  Charlie  Chaplin  had  to 
bow  to  the  epidemic  in  New 
York.  Exhibitors  in  the  metrop- 
olis asked  Mutual  to  cut  the  price 
of  Chaplin  releases  from  $50  a 
day  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
inhibition  on  children  under  16 
attending  picture  theaters.  Mu- 
tual declined  and  then  the  ex- 
hibitors, representing  250  theaters 
which  had  signed  for  the  latest 
Chaplin,  cancelled,  and  the  re- 
leasing concern  decided  it  would 
be  content  with  a  half  loaf. 

ANNA      Q.      NILSSON      of 
'Who's    Guilty"    fame    will 
•  appear  next  in  "Her  Surrender," 
an    Ivan   picture,    with    Wilmuth 
Merkyl,     Rose     Coghlan,     Harry 
Spingler  and  Wm.  H.  Tooker. 


Capellani,  and  Edna  Hunter  is  to  be  Rita. 
Lillian  Cook  will  be  Stephanie,  and  the  artist'-^ 
parents  will  be  played  by  Edward  Kimball  and 
Julia  Stuart.     It  will  be  a  six-reeler. 

VALKYRIEN,  otherwise  the  Baroness  De- 
Witz,  is  swinging  around  the  circle  at  a 
nifty  clip.  First  it  was  Mutual,  then  Fox  and 
now  the  Danish  beauty  has  signed  up  with 
Metro  for  a  series  of  pictures. 

NECROLOGICAL  note :  Edwin  August,  it 
is  announced,  has  returned  to  the  Kinema- 
color  Company,  for  which  he  will  direct  and 
act.  Mr.  August,  whose  announcement  as  a 
candidate  for  president  of  these  here — or 
should  it  be  this  here? — United  States  has 
been  given  more  or  less  publicity,  has  appa- 
rently retired  from  politics. 


DOROTHY  BERNARD  has 
quit  Fox  for  a  little  spell  of 
home  life,  during  which  she  will 
be  just — not  plain — Mrs.  A.  H. 
Van  Buren.  Meantime  Husband 
Van,  who  has  been  playing  oppo- 
site Theda  Bara,  will  continue  to 
draw  down  Fox-made  checks. 
Miss  Bernard  played  opposite 
William  Farnum  in  many  photo- 
plays. 


A; 


Alan  Forrest  tvho  is  now  ex- 

officio  love  maker  to  Mary 

Miles  M inter. 


MARGERY  DAW,  the  little  Hollywood 
girl  who  has  been  appearing  occasionally 
in  Lasky  photoplays,  is  to  become  a  star,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  the  coast.  She  is  to 
be  taken  East  to  join  the  ingenue  colony  of 
Famous  Players-Lasky  in  New  York,  where 
she  will  head  her  own  company.  This  will 
leave  Fannie  Ward  in  sole  possession  of  all 
honors  as  Lasky's  premier  child. 

THE  McClure  syndicate  has  gone  into  pho- 
toplay production  on  an  elaborate,  al- 
though more  or  less  secret,  scale.  The  maga- 
zine people  have  obtained  the  services  of  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  to 
be  starred  in  the  syndicate's  first  celluloid  ven- 
ture. The  Edison  studios  in  New  York  are 
being  utilized. 

PERHAPS  more  persons  read  "The  Com- 
mon Law"  when  it  appeared  serially  than 
any  novel  ever  written.  For  this  reason  the 
cast  of  the  film  version  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
matter  of  interest  to  many  thousands.  Clara 
Kimball  Young,  whose  company  is  producing 
the  Chambers  story,  will  of  course  be  Valerie 
West  and  Conway  Tearle  is  to  play  the  role 
of  the  artist  lover,  Kelly  Neville.  Querida, 
the   Spanish  artist,  will  be  portrayed  by  Paid 


NOTHER  Dorothy— Dalton. 
last  name — starred  in  a  re- 
cent divorce  court  action  recently 
at  Los  Angeles.  Until  then  few 
outside  of  film  circles  knew  that 
in  private  life  she  was  the  wife 
of  Lewis  J.  Cody,  former  Seligite 
and  now  heavy  in  Mabel  Nor- 
mand's  company.  She  charged 
her  husband  with  Keystonism. 
alleging  that  many  nights  she  was  compelled 
to  dodge  shoes  and  vases  hurled  with  Ar- 
bucklian  precision  by  her  playful  spouse.  De- 
cree granted. 

JUST  about  the  time  L'niversal  started  a 
series  of  "kid"  pictures,  in  which  all  of  the 
roles  were  played  by  children,  along  came  an- 
other company  and  grabbed  the  director,  Mrs. 
Lule  Warrenton.  She  will  make  the  same  sort 
of  pictures  for  the  Monrovia  Film  Company. 

HELEN  WARE  is  back  on  the  daylight 
stage,  playing  the  lead  in  Selig's  multiple- 
reeler,  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  Miss  Ware 
made  her  celluloid  debut  with  Universal  and 
played  in  several  Fine  Arts  features  before 
returning  to  the  vocal  stage.  Colin  Campbell. 
Selig's  premier  director,  is  in  charge  of  the 
production. 


T 


HE  mystery  which  has  surrounded  the  ring 


cral  months  has  been  solved.  He  is  a  young 
Xew  York  real  estate  man.  and  after  the  wed- 
ding bells  have  notified  a  waiting  world  of  the 
great  event,  some  time  this  fall,  Miss  Kelly 
will  have  become  Mrs.  Harvey  Hevenor.  But 
she  has  promised  to  remain  with  Yitagraph. 


THIS  15  THE  NEW  FALL  STYLE  IN  CAMERA  "MEN" 


Stage  photo. 

Meaning,  the  style  you  could  fall  for.     Nor  is  this  a  masquerade  get-up.     Margery  Ordway,  regular, 

professional,  licensed,  union  crank-turner  at  Camp  Morosco,  has  gone  into  camera  work  as  nonclialantly 

as  other  girls  take  up  stenography,  nursing,  husband-stalking. 
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Result:  Doris  Kenyon 


WHAT    HAPPENED    AFTER   SHE    HAD 
TRIPPED  DOWNTOWN  A  SNOWY  DAY 


Bess 


Burgess 


RETTY  Doris  Kenyon  went  tripping  down  to 
Thirty-fourth  street  in  Gotham  one  snowy 
December  day  not  many  months  ago  to  take 
her  music  lesson.  In  the  midst  of  her  singing  exer- 
cise. Yictor  Herbert,  the  celebrated  American  com- 
poser, who  happened  to  be  a  friend  of  Doris' 
teacher,  came  into  an  outer  room. 

He   listened.      He   was   pleased.      He   said : 
"Whose  voice  is  that?-'     'This  answer: 
"Doris      Ktn- 


Herbert     liked     the     voice.      And     after     a 
moment's  chat  with  Doris  he  liked  Doris  too.     Re-' 
suit :      Three    weeks    later    Doris — she's    twenty-one 
now — opened    her    stage    career    in    a    small    part    in 
"Princess  Pat"  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 

The  critics   were  kind.      They   gave   her  a  pleasant   little 
mention  in  each  review. 

One  evening  some  officials  of  the  World  Film  Corporation 
had  a  box  party  at  the  Cort.  Doris  Kenyon  came  on  in  the  first 
act — and  the  film  party  sat  up  and  took  notice. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act  she  came  on    again. 

At  the  end  of  the  play  one  of  the  film 'party  excused  himself  and  sought  the  girl  in  her 
dressing  room. 

Result:     Miss  Kenyon  promised  to  visit  the  studios  of  the  World   Film  Corporation 
at  Fort  Lee.  across  the  Hudson,  on  the  next  Sunday  for  a  film  test. 

Result  :      Doris    Kenyon   did    well    in   her   first    important   picture.     "The     Pawn     of 
Fate,"  and  in  her  second.  "The  Feast  of  Fate."  she  sailed  into  her  own  on  the  spread 
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Star! 


wings  ol    triumph — and  sht 
\\.i<  cast  in  support  of  one 
of  the  best  known  of  the 
photodraraa  stars  too. 

['his  mu  cess  secured  to 
her  a  three-years'  contract 
with     the     World     Film 
Corporation. 

Which    means   that 
her   feet   are  on   the 
heavenly    ladder   of 
stars. 

When  her  pi  i 
rd)      picture     is 
finished    Miss    Ken- 
yon   will   be  starred 
in  a   specially   writ- 


Tliis  is  tin  prettintss 
thai  m  "Princes* 
Pat  " — acontit  op  ra 
was  promintnl 
enough  to  open  tin 

studio  door  and  (/>  hi 

its  owner  away  from 

the  sta^c. 


ten  scenario, 

recently  completed 

Miss      Kenyon, 

stead    of    two    but 


You  see  by 
this  that  the 
Kenyon,  like 
Keller  man,  is 
a  water  star. 


I 


which     Frances    Marion 
at  the  World  studio, 
who    has    three    names    in- 
seldom    uses    the    second — 
Margaret — was  born    in   Syracuse,    N.    Y..   September 
5.   1805.  and  was  educated  in  Packer  Institute,  Brook- 
lyn, and  Columbia  University. 

'The  statement  has  been  made  that  in 
her  first  important  picture  Miss  Kenyon 
did  well.  She  did — for  a  beginner;  for 
an  experienced  actress  it  would  have 
been  below  par.  At  least  that  is  Miss 
Keiiyon's  opinion.  That  was  not  because  ability  was  lacking,  but  because  she  was  a 
greenhorn,  sailing  a  boat  when  she  knew  nothing  about  sailing  boats. 

"My  work  was  all  square  at  the  corners  and  bumped  into  the  artistic  at  every  turn," 
she  mused.  "I  knew  it.  Thank  the  Lord  I  had  enough  sense  to  see  it.  I  deserved  to 
be  taken  in  hand  and  talked  to  with  some  brevity  and  much  point.  I  guess  my  not  hav- 
ing seemed  conceited  over  my  good  luck  helped  the  experienced  people  around  me  to 
be  kind  and  helpful,  instead  of  unsympathetic.  I  remember  being  comforted  in  my  dis- 
comfiture by  one  dear  man.     He  said — something   like   this: 

"  'Buck   up-0 !      All   you  need  is  a  bit   experience,   my   young   lady,    and   bless   us, 
there's  not  one  of  us  wouldn't  be  better  for  a  few  more  pinches  of  the  same.     You're 
all   right.     Just  keep  your  nerve,   watch   the  ropes  and  how  they're  handled,  and  you'll 
come  out  a  first-class  able  seaman  in  no  time.' 
"I've  done  mv  best  to  follow  his  advice." 
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Chapters 

that  have 
gone  before 

in  The 

Glory  Road 


IN  the  studios — behind  the  "movie"  screen  —  what  a 
mysteryland  lies  there! 

Those  within  may  close  and  bolt  the  door,  but  they 
cannot  keep  the  lure  of  it  from  seeping  through. 

The  life  that  artists  live  beats  often  with  a  more  fever- 
ish pulse  than  the  lives  their  art  depicts.  Its  passions  and 
pleasures,  its  strivings  and  defeats,  its  pay  and — its  price; 
what  a  writhing  and  a  weaving  in  and  out  we  should  peer 
at,  if  only  the  door  were  not  shut! 

What  a  tumult  worth  watching!  A  world  of  art,  of 
itself  and  sufficient  to  itself.     It  has  its  own  social  levels, 

its  aristocracy  of 
thousands-of- 
dollars-a-week 
stars    and    its 
democracy  of 
three -dollars -a 
day     "extras." 
It  has  its  fierce 
hatreds  and  bit- 
ter rivalries,  and 
now  and  again 
its    surviving 
friendships   and 
surpassing   self- 
denials;    its 
loves  that  flow- 
er  into    homes, 
and  its  attach- 
ments that  bear  fruit  of  ruin.      It  has  its  own  stumbling- 
blocks,  its  own  goals;  and  it  speaks  a  language  all  its  own. 
Behind  the  screen!     What  a  mysteryland  lies  there! 
But  see  now — the  door  has  been  opened,  a  little  stealth- 
ily, not   flung   wide,  but   opened   enough   for   you    who 
stand  Outside  to  enter  unnoticed  and  be  Within,  and  with 
curious  eyes  watch  and  tense  ears  hear  the  strange,  glitter- 
ing, colorful,  galloping,  unreal,  changing  life  that  throngs 
the  reach  and  turnings  of 
"The  Glory  Road!" 

Here  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  chapters  already  pub- 
lished of  Francis  William  Sullivan's  remarkable  novel  of 
love  and  intrigue  picturing  with  camera-like  fidelity  of 
detail  the  life  of  the  moving  picture  studios  in  Southern 
California,  photoplay  capital  of  the  world.  The  author 
spent  months  there,  gathering  his  material  at  first  hand. 
The  result  is  the  first  great  serial  story  in  this  field  of  a 
new  art  which  numbers  its  devotees  by  millions.  Of 
course  the  names  under  which  the  characters  in  "The 
Glory  Road"  play  out  their  parts  are  fictitious. 

The  leading  characters  of  "The  Glory  Road"  thus  far 
introduced  are:  June  MacGregor,  the  heroine,  a  lovely 
girl  bom  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  forests  and  reared  there  by 
her  father,  the  factor  of  a  trading  post;  she  is  getting  her 
first  draught  of  big-world  life  as  a  member  of  the  Graphic 
Company,  whose  director-in-chief  is  determined  to  make 
of  her  a  star  or — demonstrate  that  she  is  incapable  of  becom- 
ing one.  Paul  Temple,  the  hero,  a  Graphic  star;  he  is 
engaged  to  marry  June;  a  man  still  young,  world-wise,  of 
scrupulous  honor  and  quick  sensibilities;  his  wife,  a  moving 
picture  actress  who  had  made  his  life  unhappy,  died  in 
the  snows  of  Canada  and  was  buried  there.  Stephen 
Holt,  a  self-made  but  cultured  millionaire,  principal  owner 
of  the  Graphic  Company;  a  man  of  grim  moods  and 
intervals  of  a  charm  touched  with  boyishness;  ruthless  in 
going  after  and  getting  whatever  he  decides  he  wants;  he 
has  decided  he  wants  June,  and  has  told  her  in  his  abrupt 
way  that  he  is  going  to  make  her  love  him.  Tom  Briscoe, 
Graphic  director-in-chief,  a  man  of  dynamic  energy,  big 
heart  and  bawling  voice ;  he  knows  his  business  thorough- 
ly— and  gets  results.     Marcia  Trent,  Graphic  star,  half 


secretly  under  Holt's  protection;  no  one  can  say  that 
so-and-so  in  the  case  between  them,  but — ;  she  is  a 
woman  of  shallow  soul  and  completely  selfish  impulses; 
cunning,  vindictive,  determined  at  all  costs  to  keep  her 
grip  on  Holt,  who  has  put  and  is  keeping  her  where  she 
is  professionally.  Terrence  MacDonnell,  Graphic  press 
agent;  true  to  the  type.  Elsie  Tanner  and  her  younger 
sister  Elaine,  Graphic  actresses,  who  occupy  a  bungalow 
with  June.  Tim  Barr,  Graphic  cameraman;  he  is  secretly 
determined  to  win  Marcia-  Trent  as  his  wife  in  order  to 
further  his  schemes  to  become  a  film  producer. 

Paul  and  June  having  pledged  Briscoe  that  they  will 
let  their  wedding  wait  until  June  has  proved  herself  a  star 
or  a  failure,  Paul  is  sent  to  Graphic  offices  in  New  York 
and  thence  to  the  Mexican  border  to  direct  the  making  of 
a  picture;  June  plays  on  under  Briscoe's  tuition  in  the 
Los  Angeles  studio. 

Nothing  would  have  more  shocked  June  or  been  more 
instantly  protested  than  a  hint  that  Stephen  Holt  was 
coming  to  occupy  too  important  a  place  in  her  thoughts — 
and  she  the  promised  wife  of  another.  Yet  it  was  true, 
and  a  little  truer  each  day,  that  the  reined  passion  of  this 
masterful  man  for  her,  the  frankness  of  his  admiration,  his 
sometimes  gay,  sometimes  deeply  vibrant,  wanting  of  her, 
was  stealing  upon  her  senses  dangerously,  and  like  a  habit- 
forming  drug  was  becoming  daily  more  to  be  desired, 
though  she  realized  it  not. 

Marcia  Trent,  the  Graphic's  temperamental  star,  senses 
danger  to  her  interests  in  the  acquaintance  between  Holt 
and  June,  and  sharpens  her  claws  for  fight.  In  one  of  her 
absurd  tantrums  she  undertakes  to  teach  Director  Briscoe 
"his  place,"  and  comes  off  second  best.  Dining  in  her 
bungalow  that  night  with  Holt,  she  demands  that  he  disci- 
pline Bnscoe.  Holt  tells  her  she  is  a  fool  and  refuses  to 
interfere.  He  causes  Marcia  to  be  sent  away  for  a  few 
weeks  "on  location"  with  her  company  to  make  a  picture. 

Holt's  way  of  thus  handling  a  delicate  situation  is  like 
a  cipher  key  to  the  man's  character.  He  is  most  Ameri- 
canly capable  of  managing  both  his  business  and  his 
intrigue  without  injury  to  himself  through  either,  when  the 
two  threaten  collision  and  wreck.  In  this  contretemps  it 
is  not  Bnscoe  the  man  he  backs,  but  Briscoe  the  studio 
genius,  factotum  of  the  business  whose  success  Holt  is 
responsible  for  and  whose  course  he  controls.  Instantly 
informed  by  his  own  common  sease  that  Briscoe  is  in  the 
right  and  Marcia  in  the  wrong,  he  is  incapable  of  permit- 
ting the  consideration  of  sex  to  influence  him.  "You're  a 
fool,"  he  tells  the  woman  at  her  own  table,  without  the 
slightest  emotion;  and  within  the  same  moment,  without 
so  much  as  raising  his  voice,  restrains  her  from  a  storm  of 
hysteria  and  makes  her  be  quiet.  Typically,  he  says 
nothing  about  the  incident  to  Briscoe.  Typically,  he  sees 
to  it  that  March's  departure  for  work  "on  location"  sug- 
gests to  her  no  hint  of  its  real  purpose — she  does  not  see 
the  cynical  smile  or  suspect  the  unhurrying  hand  that  lifts 
the  lighted  match  and  deposits  it  a  safe  distance  from  the 
powder  keg.  And  Briscoe?  He  doesn't  have  to  be  told. 
His  high -candle- power  discernment  illuminates  the  situation 
for  himself  perfectly.  And,  typically  too,  he  says  nothing 
to  Holt. 

Returned,  the  cameraman  Barr  tells  Marcia  with  calcu- 
lated effect  that  in  her  absence  Holt  has  been  very  friendly 
with  June.  All  the  tigress  in  heraroused,  Marcia  plots  to  ruin 
June's  career  and  smirch  her  character.  Thus — her  thoughts 
run — she  will  subtly  accomplish  these  things:  Punish  June 
by  taking  from  her  her  art  and  Paul  Temple;  eliminate  a 
studio  rival;  regain  her  hold  on  Stephen  Holt;  and  reap  a 
rich  retaliation  against  Tom  Briscoe  through  crushing 
June,  his  protege  and  professional  boast!  To  these  ends 
she  schemes. 
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CHAPTER  Ml 

AT  the  same  time  that  .Marcia  Trent 
was  seeking  some  means  by  which 
to  ruin  Jtine  Magregor's  career  be- 
fore it  had  begun,  thus  insuring  her  own 
continued  supremacy  in  the  Graphic  Com- 
pany, Tom  Briscoe  was  working  toward 
exactly  the  opposite  end.  For  years  it  had 
been  Briscoe's  steadfast  ambition  to  dis- 
r  and  launch  some  screen  artist  whose 
name  should  be  perpetually  linked  with  his 
in  greatness,  and  whose  work  should  em- 
body Ins  beliefs  and  theories  regarding  the 
photo-drama. 

The  accidental  discovery  of  June  in  the 
North  and  her  subsequent  revelation  of  tal- 
ent had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  was  the 
find  he  had  been  seeking.  She  was  ideal 
material  to  work  with — modest,  eager  to 
learn,  and  unhampered  by  former  training. 
More  important  still,  she  believed  in  him, 
and  they  were  joined  by  strong  bonds  of 
mutual  respect  and  regard. 

Onlv  one  thing  he  had  against  her — "this 

d d  love  business  ;"  but  as  time  went  on 

he  was  delighted  to  encounter  very  little 
interference  from  it.  This  was  as  he  had 
planned,  for  he  had  stipulated  in  making 
his  final  offer  to  June  in  New  York  that 
she  and  Paul  should  separate  until  June 
had  either  proved  or  disproved  her  ability. 
He  had  flatly  refused  to  direct  her  under 
any  other  circumstances,  and  the  lovers, 
perceiving  the  sound  reason  in  his  demands, 
had  consented. 

As  already  has  been  said,  Briscoe  had 
been  training  June  thoroughly  in  the  tech- 
nique of  her  art  since  their  arrival  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  at  the  same  time  providing 
her  with  experience  by  actual  work  in  the 
pictures.  Harsher  with  her  than  with 
others,  so  afraid  of  prejudice  in  her  favor 
that  he  leaned  in  the  other  direction,  he 
had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  ready  for  bigger  work,  the  work  he  had 
planned  so  long.  This  conclusion  was 
strengthened  by  the  press  comments  on  the 


"Woman    to    Woman"    picture,    comments 

which  in  several  instances  had  awarded  the 
triumph  of  the  piece  to  June  rather  than 
to  Marcia  Trent. 

It  was  the  commonest  of  jealous  remarks 
in  the  studio  that  June  was  a  produd  of 
favoritism  — 


man  and  a  girl  love, 


A' 


had   a    "pull." 

This  was  of 
course    true, 

since    she    was 

Briscoe's    pro 

tegee,  but  it 
implied     no 

novel  situa- 
tion. Almost 
without  excep- 
tion every  man 
or  wo  m  a  n 
playing  lead- 
ing parts  in 
the  pictures 
did  so  through 
some  influence, 
and  it  was  a 
fact  illustrated 
continually 
that  a  known 
talent  without 
influence  could 
circle  forever 
in  the  back- 
waters of  ob- 
scurity. 

Tune  had  a 
"pull,"  but  as 
yet  even  her 
bitterest  enemy  could  not  have  assailed  it. 
No  person  who  knew  Tom  Briscoe,  even  by 
hearsay,  was  capable  of  the  usual  suspicions 
connected  with  the  word  "influence,"  for 
sex,  age,  beauty  or  charm  seemed  to  bound 
alike  from  his  invulnerability. 

June  had  "influence"  according  to  the 
necessity  of. the  business,  but  it  was  clean 
influence,  acknow  ledged  and  open. 

One  morning,  in  pursuance  of  his  con- 
victions  regarding  June,    Briscoe  went   to 
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ented,  world-forged 

and  trouble -tempered, 
still  young,  and  poor. 
She  stands  at  the  thresh- 
old of  life,  hesitant, 
flushed,  facing  a  career. 
They  are  affianced. 

An  incident  of  busi- 
ness separates  him  from 
her    by    thousands   of 
miles.    And — The  Other 
I    Man  steps  into  her  path 
I    — a  ruthless  connoisseur, 
j    one  who  states  rather 
than  boasts  that  when  he 
wants  a  thing  he  gets  it, 
be  it  a  treasure  of  art  or 
a  girl's  surrender. 

The  question  is  old  as 
|    the  jungles.     With  the 
milesbetween,  will  loyal- 
ty be  stronger  than  the 
spell  of  contact,  than  the 
exquisite  appeal  of  ad- 
miration felt  through  the 
subtle  veil  of  sex?    Will 
|    the  girl — lose?     Which 
|    man  will  win?    How  will 
I    they  fight  each  other  for 
I    her,  with  the  dressing-    j 
j    rooms  and  hectic  studios 
|    of  photoplay  for  battle-    1 
|    ground? 
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Stephen  Holt's  office.  This  was  on  the  -  - 
oiid  floor  of  the  administration  building, 
which  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  studio 
grounds,  and  the  sanctum  was  defended 
by  an  anteroom. 

Being  informed  that  Holt  was  alone — 
Stannard's  recent  departure  for  New  York 
had  resulted  in  Holt's  more  frequent  pres- 
ence at  the  office  of  late — the  director  went 
in.  The  room  was  square,  and  had  win- 
dows on  two  sides,  one  of  which  over- 
looked the  teeming,  kaleidoscopic  activities 
of  the  stages  and  "lot."  The  walls  were 
tinted  a  soft  fawn  color,  good  rugs  were  on 
the  floor,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a 
flat-topped  desk  covered  with  glass,  numerous 
filing  cabinets  along  the  walls,  and  several 
uncushioned  armchairs,  all  of  sunny  oak. 
Through  a  closed  door  at  the  left  came  the 
dry  tapping  of  a  typewriter. 

Holt  was  reading  a  legal-looking  docu- 
ment. He  laid  it  aside  with  a  smile  of 
greeting  when  he  saw  his  visitor,  and  mo- 
tioned him  to  a  chair  beside  the  desk.  The 
two  men  had  always  got  on  eminently  well 
in  a  business  way,  particularly  since  the 
clash  with  Marcia  Trent.  Holt's  support  at 
that  time  had  never  been  mentioned  be- 
tween them,  but  Briscoe  had  a  tacit  under- 
standing of  -it  and  was  correspondingly 
grateful. 

Now  he  entered  at  once  upon  what  he 
had  come  to  say.  He  described  his  work 
with  June,  reviewed  her  progress,  and  in 
conclusion  stated  his  conviction  that  she 
had  advanced  to  a  point  where  she  was 
capable  of  playing  leading  parts. 

"By  that  you  mean  you  want  to  star 
Miss  Magregor?" 

"Yes." 

"All  right,  go  ahead.  If  the  public  is 
acquainted  with  her  and  she  is  getting  good 
reviews,  I  can't  see  anv  objections." 

"Thanks." 

Sitting  erect  on  the  edge  of  his  chair, 
Briscoe  stared  out  of  the  window  a  moment. 
Then  he  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  want  to  star  June  in  a  different  way," 
he  said.  "That's  what  I  came  to  see  you 
about." 

"Yes?"  Holt  seemed  a  little  surprised. 
"How  different?" 

Briscoe  cleared  his  throat  again  and 
launched  into  his  theme. 

"Well,  I  want  to  make  a  new  kind  of 
picture.  I  think  we've  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  along  present  lines.    Everybody's 


doing  about  the  same  thing,  and  we  can't 
improve  the  stuff  much  except  in  details. 
The  serial's  done  for,  and  so  is  the  stunt 
picture.  Both  are  money-makers,  perhaps, 
but  rubbish  ;  no  art ;  no  resemblance  to  life  ; 
twaddle!" 

As  Briscoe  paused  a  moment,  Holt  smiled. 

"This  is  treason,  my  friend,  but  go  on," 
he  said.  His  blue  eyes  had  narrowed 
thoughtfully,  and  he  had  slid  down  in  his 
chair,  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  his 
new  summer  khaki  suit. 

Briscoe  went  on  with  a  little  gesture  of 
suppressed  feeling;  he  was  giving  expres- 
sion at  last  to  all  he  had  pondered  so  long 
and  so  deeply. 

"The  pictures  are  an  art,"  he  said. 
"Kverybody  admits  it.  The  art  will  live, 
not  the  rubbish.  I  want  to  develop  the  art." 

"How?" 

"Something  like  this !"  Briscoe  leaned 
forward.  "People  talk  about  pictures  forc- 
the  drama.  I  don't  believe  it. 
in  my  opinion  are  literature,  not 
They'll  grow  more  like  it  all  the 
Now   the   pictures    we've   all    been 


ing   out 

Pictures 

drama. 

time. 

making  so  far — what  I  call  action  pictures. 

and  by  that  I  mean  anything  you  can  go 

into  a  theater  and  see  to-day — these  seem 

to  me  about  the  type  of  the  adventure  storv 

or  the  detective  story  in  literature.    Mighty 

entertaining,   but  not  the  highest   type  of 

fiction." 

"But  more  people  read  that  sort  of  story 
than  any  other,  don't  they  J" 

"Day  by  day.  perhaps,  but  not  in  the 
long  run.  Think  of  the  books  that  live. 
Now  here  is  my  point :  Moving  pictures 
aren't  any  longer  a  show  for  the  mob — " 

"Oh.  aren't  they?"  interrupted  Holt 
sardonically,  and  picked  up  a  sheet  of  paper 
from  his  desk.  "Do  you  know,  Tom." — he 
consulted  the  paper — "that  64  per  cent  of 
the  men  who  run  movie  theaters  in  America 
can  neither  read  nor  write  the  English 
language,  and  that  18  per  cent  can't  read 
or  write  any  language?  Do  you  know  that 
the  plot  these  men  prefer  in  a  picture  is" — ■ 
he  consulted  the  paper  again  and  quoted — 
"  'something  with  a  couple  of  good  fights, 
a  criminal  assault,  and  a  murder  in  it?' 
Well,  those  things  are  true.  They're  not 
guesses,  they're  facts,  and  of  course  those 
men  only  voice  the  preferences  of  their 
patrons." 

The  director  sat  silent  a  minute,  over- 
whelmed bv  this  evidence.      Then  his   jaw 
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squared.    It  was  not  Briscoe  to  weaken. 

"All  right,"  he  snapped,  "all  the  more 
reason   for  us  to  haul   the  business  above 

that  level,  and  1  stick  to  my  point.  More 
and  more  intelligent  people  are  going  to  the 
pictures,  people  who  enjoy  the  beautiful 
and  who  think  and  want  something  to 
stretch  their  minds,  ('rudeness,  and  melo- 
drama, and  untruthfulness  to  life  disgust 
these  people  in  a  moving  picture  just  as 
they  do  in  a  hook.  Then  whj  not  give  'em 
the  picture  literature  they  want?  Some- 
thing to  stimulate  their  minds  while  they're 
being  entertained,  just  like  the  hooks  they 
read?" 

In  the  moment's  silence  the  sounds  of  the 
studio  came  up  to  them,  voices,  and  ham- 
mering, and  the  rumble  of  a  scene  truck 
crossing  a  stage.  A  cool  breeze  blew 
through  the  open  window. 

Holt  regarded  the  other  with  astonish- 
ment. Like  everyone  else,  he  had  yet  to 
learn  just  how  deep  was  all  that  lay  be- 
neath that  uninspiring  exterior.  His 
curiosity  was  aroused  by  the  unassailable 
truth  and  logic  of  Briscoe's  argument. 

"And  what  kind  of  a  picture  would  you 
give  these  intelligent  people?"  he  asked. 

Briscoe  leaned 
forward  again. 

"A  picture  of 
emotions  instead  of 
action  or  setting  ! 
I'd  tell  the  story 
subjectively,  not  ob- 
jectively ;  that  is, 
entirely  by  what  the 
person  feels  rather 
than  what  he  does 
or  what  other  peo- 
ple do.  This  isn't  a 
new  idea — we  all  at- 
tempt something  of 
the  kind  now — but 
my  idea  is  to  de- 
velop this  line  tre- 
mendously. I  be- 
lieve the  time  will 
come  when  the  soul 
experiences  of  one 
character,  if  prop- 
erly portrayed,  will 
make  as  fascinating 
a  picture  as  any 
thriller  of  to-day." 

"Yes,  but  where's 
your  action?" 


"Wait  a  minute.    Action,  after  all,  is  only 
suspended   interest,   isn'1   it?     Well,   then. 

what's  more    interesting   than   to   wat>h   the 

effect  of  life  on  a  human  soul,  tin-  way  that 
soul  acts  when  certain  things  happen  to  it, 
and  what  it  docs  under  those  circum- 
stances? The  win  of  action,  not  the  what  ; 
Causes,     not     effects.       For     instance,     take 

'Carmen.'  If  we  could  show  the  influences 
which  made  that  girl  what  she  was  and 
made  her  act  as  she  did,  would  it  he  inter- 


wmI: 


He  m  used  a  moment.  ' '  Besides, 
after  all  there's  a  gambling 
chance  of  success  for  the  Com- 
pany in  it.  Come  back  at  four 
o'clock  and  I'll  give  you  my 
answer." 
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esting,  or  not?  What  do  you  say  to  that?'' 
'Briscoe  paused  almost  triumphantly. 

"Yes,"  Holt  admitted,  and  then  sat  in 
thoughtful  silence,  tapping  the  blotting  pad 
before  him  with  a  pencil  balanced  between 
his  fingers.  For  a  long  time  he  pondered, 
and  then  he  shook  his  head  slowly. 

"Granting  all  you  say,  Tom,"  he  said, 
"that  sort  of  picture  would  only  interest  a 
select  minority." 

"That  remains  to  be  seen.  And.  of 
course,  now  we're  at  the  nib  of  the  thing. 
Will  you,  speaking  for  the  Graphic  Com- 
pany, permit  me  to  make  that  sort  of  a 
picture?"  His  inspiration  suddenly  flamed 
up  again.  "Why,  damn  it.  Holt,  this  is  the 
chance  of  a  century !  Graphic'll  be  made 
forever !  We'll  be  doing  something  that'll 
send  our  names  down  in  history." 

"Yes,  and  ourselves  into  a  receivership. 
This  is  idealism  of  the  rankest  sort,  Tom, 
the  sort  that  doesn't  pay." 

"In  dividends?" 

"Yes,  in  dividends." 

"But  Holt,  that  sort  of  picture  has  got 
to  come.   I  know  it !    I  feel  it !" 

"LefGeorge  do  it." 

The  old  catch-phrase  voiced  the  inevit- 
able attitude  of  finance  towards  the  new 
and  risky.    Briscoe  exhaled  a  long  breath. 

"I  knew  the  profit  question  was  where 
we'd  break,"  he  said  in  an  altered  tone. 
"But  I'll  stake  my  reputation  that  a  pic- 
ture of  this  kind  would  create  a  furore." 

"Possibly." 

The  director  recognized  the  signs.  Con- 
siderate and  patient  as  Holt  had  been, 
Briscoe  knew  he  would  be  immovable  where 
the  interests  of  the  Company  were  con- 
cerned. And  he  respected  this  attitude,  for 
there  had  been  a  time  in  the  past  when  for 
hard,  ruthless  practicality  there  had  been 
no  equal  to  Tom  Briscoe  in  the  Graphic 
forces.  But  he  felt  that  his  own  artistic 
salvation  and  the  future  of  the  Graphic 
Company  depended  upon  the  defeat  of  this 
attitude  now. 

Achieving  fortune,  success  and  fame,  he 
had  not  been  content  to  stand  still,  but  had 
resolved  to  make  a  constructive  effort  for 
the  progress  of  his  art ;  to  leave  his  name 
written  across  the  page  of  its  development. 
And  he  desired  to  make  that  effort  now. 
He  looked  at  Holt,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
his  desire  he  felt  the  impulse  to  reveal  some- 
thing of  this  to  the  other. 

"Holt,"  he  said,   "I   see  your  point   of 


view  exactly,  and  understand  it.  You're 
doing  what  you  think  is  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  company,  and  if  you  turn  down 
this  idea  of  mine,  all  right.  That's  up  to 
you.  But  I'll  still  make  those  pictures  when 
the  time  comes,  somewhere  else  if  not  here. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  something."  He 
rested  one  pudgy,  square-ended  forefinger 
on  the  desk  leaf  for  emphasis.  "In  my  life 
I've  had  two  ambitions :  to  make  the  pic- 
tures I've  described,  and  to  discover  and 
train  a  star  who  would  act  in  them."  He 
spoke  slowly  in  his  earnestness. 

"I  think  I  have  found  that  star  in  June 
Magregor,"  he  went  on.  "She  has  what  any 
actor  needs  for  greatness — talent,  imagina- 
tion, brains ;  and  what's  better  still,  she 
knows  what  I  want.  She  has  been  working 
hard  and  sincerely  ever  since  she  came  here, 
and  now  I  think  she's  ready."  He  paused, 
and  then  added  with  intense  conviction: 
"If  I  should  succeed,  it  would  make  her  the 
biggest  actress  in  the  business." 

As  he  spoke.  Holt's  eyes  had  narrowed 
again  and  his  face  had  assumed  a  certain 
expressionlessness.  And  yet,  there  was 
about  his  attitude  a  hint  of  rigid  attention, 
motionless  but  alert. 

"Of  course.  Miss  Magregor  is  a  good 
property."  he  said  matter-of-factly,  "and  is 
valuable  to  the  company.  She  is  the  best 
publicity  proposition  we  have,  and  we  have 
managed  to  keep  her  story  enough  in  the 
dark  to  make  it  new,  live  stuff  when  it's 
released."   He  hesitated  as  if  pondering. 

"And  I'll  admit  she  has  talent,"  he  added 
presently.  "I  think  she's  capable  of  almost 
any  development  under  die  right  direction. 
But  this  new-fangled  business  of  yours — !" 

"She's  the  only  woman  in  the  world  I'd 
care  to  try  it  with,"  said  the  director 
bluntly.  "We  understand  each  other,  and  I 
want  to  do  it  for  her  sake  as  well  as  my 
own.  That's  what  I  brought  her  out  here 
for." 

Holt's  brow  knit,  and  he  tapped  on  his 
blotting  pad  for  a  moment  with  his  pencil. 
Then  he  stood  up  suddenly. 

"I  can't  settle  all  this  in  a  minute,  Tom," 
he  said.  "I'll  say  frankly  that  I'm  not  in 
favor  of  your  proposition,  but  I'm  not  going 
to  turn  it  down  finally  this  morning  when  it 
seems  to  mean  so  much  to  you."  He  mused 
a  moment.  "Besides,  perhaps  after  all 
there's  a  gambling  chance  of  success  for  the 
Company  in  it.  Come  back  at  four  o'clock 
and  I'll  give  you  my  answer." 
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YJT/HEN    Briscoe  entered  the  office  that 
"     afternoon,  it  was  Holl  who  wenl  at 
once  to  the  subject. 

"Well,    I'l'in,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "after 
looking  at   your  scheme   from  about   < 
thousand  angles,  I've  decided  to  try  it." 

Briscoe  grunted. 

"But  that  doesn't  mean  it'll  go  through," 
Holt  hastened  to  add.  "All  1  can  do  is  to 
support  it  at  the  next  directors'  meeting,  but 
I'll  guarantee  to  do  that."  Then  he  smiled 
a  little  ruefully  ami  shook  his  head. 
it's  the  trouble  with  us  Westerners," 
ho  said.  "We  simply  can't  resist  a  gamble 
when  wo  soo  one.  1  suppose  you  realize 
that  wo'll  bo  risking  about  $40,000  on  this 
venturo?" 

"No-,   1   do." 

1  lolt  laughed. 

"AH  right.  1  only  mention  it  so  you'll  bo 
properly  grateful." 

In  the  sanctity  of  his  apartment  that 
night  Briscoe  growled  gratitude  for  the 
adventurous  western  spirit.  Nor  was  he  at 
all  nervous  regarding  the  outcome  of  the 
directors'  meeting,  for  a  very  reliable  source 
of  information  had  told  him  that  Holt 
owned  51  per  cent  of  the  Graphic's  Western 
company  stock.  But,  as  plans  for  begin- 
ning work  surged  through  his  head,  he  kept 
:ig  himself,  wonderingly,  what  con- 
sideration could  have  influenced  Holt 
strongly  enough  to  make  him  reverse  his 
first  and  safer  judgment. 

CHAPTER   XIII 

The  Ansonia, 
New  York  City,  May  20th. 
JUNE  dearest: 

It  would  be  a  queer  sort  of  happy  man 
who  couldn't  find  some  beauty  and  romance  in 
this  vulgar  and  cynical  city.  They're  here  if 
one  can  see  them,  though  I'll  confess  it  is  the 
first  time  I  haven't  had  astigmatism  in  over 
five  years.  When  we  were  here  in  December 
and  January,  on  our  way  down  from  the 
North,  past  events  w-ere  too  recent.  The  city 
was  like  a  first-aid  station  to  me  then ;  a 
place  where  the  cuts  and  bruises  on  my  con- 
founded ego  could  be  dressed.  Now  it  seems 
like  a  glorified  circus  parade. 

But  after  all,  I  suppose  it's  the  kind  of  glass 
one  looks  through  that  colors  what  one  sees, 
and  things  reflect  according  to  the  mood  we 
bring  to  them.  At  least,  that's  the  way  it's 
always  been  with  me,  and  it  is  more  than  ever 
so  now,  New  York  becomes  Bagdad,  or 
Whitechapel,  or  Nineveh,  or  the  Tower  of 
Jewels,  or  La  Trappe,  according  to  the  way 
I  am   wearing  my  aura,  or  what  I  have  had 


tor  breakfast,  or  tin-  contents  of  your  letter. 
And  by  the  way,  why  is  it  thai   women's  1« 

will   require   excess   postage   at    the   receiving 

end,  ami  yet  be  read  in  levs  than  halt  a  minute? 

Thej  remind  me  of  those  meringue  things  con- 
fectioners  serve   sometimes   which   promise  a 

lot.  hut  which  disappear  into  ilun  air  at  the 
in    i  crunch. 

All  of  which  leads  (have  you  guessed  it?) 
to   the   fact   that    I    am    lonesome.      Surrounded, 

submerged,  buried  in  mankind,  still  1  yell  for 

a  little  company,  for  certain  company,  tor  my 
guardian   spirit,  my   other   half,  my  absolute 

dear.  But  she,  alas,  is  listening  t<>  one  set  of 
sad  sea  waves  while  1  am  listening  to  another. 
But  no!  Pardon  me!  That  was  the  elevated, 
not  the  ocean.  Above  all  things,  truth  even  at 
a  poetic  moment. 

To  discontinue,  we  arrived  here  on  the  ioth 
from  the  Mexican  border.  Of  course,  with  the 
trouble  down  there  we  couldn't  actually  cross, 
hut  the  terrain  (military  expression)  is  just 
as  had  one  side  of  the  line  as  the  other,  so 
that  didn't  affect  the  local  color  or  atmosphere 
any.  By  the  way,  if  I  wanted  to  get  even  with 
Mexico  for  all  she's  done  to  us  I'd  present  her 
with  large  portions  of  our  border  States.  Put 
enough  desert  in  her  way  and  she  couldn't 
cross  to  raid  us.  Hence,  security,  peace,  plenty. 
I  shall  write  to  the  papers  about  this. 

I  think  the  picture  we  took  down  there — they 
haven't  got  a  name  for  it  yet — is  good.  Stan- 
nard  and  the  department  heads  made  a  noise 
like  enthusiasm  when  it  was  run  in  the  pro- 
jection room,  but  you  know  how  much  that 
means !  Some  of  the  worst  flivvers  get  the 
biggest  hands.  I  was  nervous,  of  course,  as 
it  was  my  first  big  job,  but  nobody  asked  me 
to  resign,  so  I  look  forward  to  my  check  as 
usual.  By  the  way,  they  pay  Monday  here; 
keeps  all  hands  poor  against  the  temptations 
of  the  week-end.  The  men's  wives  approve  of 
it,  so  I  suppose  they'll  have  a  fervent  testi- 
monial from  you  presently,  something  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Sirs:  Before  you  instituted  your  plan  of 
paying  the  hands  on  Monday,  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  get  my  husband  safely  over  the 
Sabbath.  He  was  hopelessly  addicted,  and  had 
been  for  years,  to  pineapple  juice  in  its  most 
vicious  form.  When  night  after  night  he 
failed  to  return  home,  I  would  say  in  despair 
to  little  Paul :  'Go,  child,  to  the  Dairy  Lunch 
and  bring  your  father  home  again,'  and  the 
lad,  old  with  horror  before  his  years,  always 
found  him  there.  My  husband  was  incor- 
rigible. I  reasoned  with  him,  pleaded  with 
him.  We  tried  everything,  but  to  no  avail. 
He  would  saturate  himself  with  that  awful 
poison.    But  now — "    And  so  on. 

We  begin  our  new  picture  next  week  in 
the  Fort  Lee  studio,  and  Stannard  told  me  just 
yesterday  that  it  would  be  a  case  of  hustle  it 
through.  You  see,  there  has  been  quite  a 
shake-up  owing  to  Marguerite  French's  pop- 
ping to  Stellar,  and  we'll  have  to  work  nights, 
etc.,  in  order  to  substitute  releases  and  get 
them  out  on  time. 

That's  about  all  the  news  there  is  for  me 
to  tell  you,  and  it  isn't  much  on  the  surface, 
but  oh,  Snowbird,  if  you  only  knew  how  much 


'Oh,  you're  a  dear,  Tim. "    Her  tone  teas  almost  affectionate.     Then 
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padded  modestly:  "1  think  I  helped  a  little,  too.     Now,  if  it  will  only  work. 
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there  was  under  the  surface !  If  I  could  only 
make  you  feel  how  good  life  seems  to  me  now  ! 
Wanting  you  as  I  do,  and  empty  as  this  place 
is  without  you,  yet  every  minute  is  happy 
just  as  if  some  exquisite  essence  of  you  kept 
flowing  across  all  the  thousands  of  miles  into 
my  heart. 

Time  seems  endless  until  we  see  each  other 
again — won't  you  please  become  a  wonderful 
star  right  away? — and  sometimes  I  rebel 
against  this  stupid  separation.  And  then  I 
wonder  what  you  are  doing  out  there  and  what 
is  happening  to  you.  But  tljose  are  only 
moments  after  I've  botched  my  work,  or  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  I'd  better  go  back  to 
the  pick  and  shovel.  Except  for  those  times 
I  am  happy,  you  don't  know  how  happy,  just 
in  the  knowledge  that  you  exist  and  that  you 
have  given  me  the  dear  blessing  of  your  love. 
I  feel  young  and  radiant  as  if  I  had  just  burst 
out  of  some  darkness  into  a  new  world  all 
lighted. 

And  when  I  come  actually  to  realize  that 
you  do  love  me,  I  sometimes  laugh  at  the 
perfectly  incredible  idea  of  it,  and  tell  myself, 
"Why,  this  is  ridiculous.  She  can't  under- 
stand what  she's  doing."  And  then  comes  a 
letter  telling  me  all  over  again  that  it  is  true, 
and  I  wonder  what  I've  done  to  deserve  you. 

"Oh,  we  will  be  happy,  June.  There  never 
will  have  been  such  happiness  as  ours.  Life  is 
just  beginning  for  me  now,  and  when  you're 
great  and  famous  at  last,  and  we  can  live  the 
life  together  that  we  long  for,  I  know  I'll 
believe  there  is  a  Paradise  on  this  earth  after 
all.  And  that  forces  me  to  a  confession. 
I  don't  believe  Eve  ever  ate  an  apple.  I  think 
she  slipped  on  a  banana  peel  and  made  herself 
ridiculous,  and  when  Adam  laughed  she  got 
peevish  and  bounced  an  apple  off  his  bean. 
After  that,  when  the  story  got  around,  she 
moved  out  of  Eden  to  escape  the  notoriety, 
and  that's  all  there  is  to  that  yarn  ! 

Well,  bless  your  patience !  this  is  all.  Best 
love  to  old  Tom  Briscoe,  Elsie  and  Goldie  and 
Elaine,  and  all  of  them.    As  for  yourself — 

Continued  in  our  next, 

Paul. 

TUNE,  still  smiling,  folded  the  rustling 
sheets  gently  and  then  held  them  clasped 
in  her  hand.  She  was  sitting  on  the  cush- 
ions of  her  bedroom  bay-window,  wrapped 
in  a  blue  quilted  Japanese  dressing-gown 
gay  with  pink  chrysanthemums,  and  her 
luxuriant  dark  hair  hung  in  two  braids 
over  her  shoulders.  Her  knees  were  drawn 
up,  and  sitting  as  she  did,  her  profile  to 
the  window,  the  clear,  limpid  light  of  clos- 
ing day  outlined  half  her  face  with  cameo 
clearness,  and  threw  the  other  half  into 
complete  shadow. 

It  was  a  simple,  unpretentious  room  with 
its  white  iron  bed  in  one  corner  balancing 
the  oak  dresser  at  the  window,  a  trunk 
paralleling  the  bed,  a  small  oak  table  in 


the  center,  and  a  brace  of  the  subtly  treach- 
erous chairs  at  points  of  vantage.  The 
cream  wall  paper  with  its  border  of  roses, 
and  the  chintz  at  the  windows  in  the  same 
pattern,  lent  cheerfulness  ;  the  silver-backed 
dressing  things  on  the  bureau,  intimacy ; 
photographs  and  three  red  roses  in  a  vase 
on  the  center  table,  touches  of  color  and 
homelikeness. 

For  a  little  June  mused,  smiling,  over 
the  letter  she  had  just  finished,  a  letter 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Paul.  Then, 
quite  without  warning,  she  experienced  the 
queerest  sensation  of  her  life.  She  realized 
that  she  was  going  to  marry  him.  It  was  as 
if.  having  forgot  the  fact,  she  had  just 
been  reminded  of  it.  She  felt  for  the  first 
time  in  months  a  sense  of  strangeness  in 
Paul,  felt  their  wonderfully  close  union 
temporarily  severed. 

This  experience,  compounded  of  uncer- 
tainty and  a  little  fear  for  the  future, 
comes^to  every  girl  who  has  promised  her- 
self. But  it  had  come  to  June  less  often 
than  to  many,  perhaps,  for  both  her  own  and 
Paul's  love  and  faith  had  been  tempered 
in  the  fire  of  suffering  and  sacrifice.  Con- 
sequently to  experience  her  present  feeling 
was  a  revelation  of  what  had  been  taking 
place  in  her  life,  a  recognition  at  last  of 
Holt. 

As  she  faced  the  situation  fairly  for  the 
first  time,  June  lacked  any  sense  of  guilt 
or  wrong-doing,  so  gradual  and  pleasant 
had  been  her  progress  to  this  point.  There 
had  been  a  time  at  first  when  inherent. 
rigid  scruples  had  disturbed  her.  But.  like 
anv  other  normal  human  being  plunged  into 
a  strange,  new  life,  she  had  dreaded  ex- 
posing these  to  ridicule.  Especially  so 
when  she  witnessed  the  conduct  of  her 
associates  under  similar  circumstances. 

Anions;  these  gay  folk  she  found  be- 
trothal  and  marriage  regarded  more  lightly 
than  at  Fort  McLeod.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
fact  that  unless  the  lover  or  husband  were 
on  the  ground  in  person,  a  girl  was  con- 
sidered completely  free,  and  open  to  any 
amount  of  attention.  This  fact,  of  course, 
had  its  foundation  in  the  character  of  the 
work — work  in  which  members  of  a  com- 
pany were  thrown  together  at  the  studio 
or  on  "location"'  often  for  weeks  at  a 
time. 

Thus,  in  the  newness  and  strangeness  of 
it  all.  taking  her  cue  from  her  companions, 
she  had  done  as  they  did.  dreading  more 
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than  anything  else  to  give  offense  in  those 
tirst  crucial  weeks  of  adjustment  after 
Paul's  departure.  Inevitably,  then,  the 
doubtfully  viewed  ways  had  become  the 
familiar  and  accustomed  ones,  and  her 
suspicions  bad  been  lulled  to  sleep.  Now 
she  found  herself  wondering  what  had 
taken  place  in  her,  for  she  seemed  no 
longer  to  think,  oi  her  marriage  to  Paul 
Temple  with  a  tender,  secret  glow  of  antici- 
pation, but  as  an  accepted  and  prosaic 
fact 

Were  she  and  Paul  to  be  like  so  many 
of  these  other  married  and  betrothed 
Couples  about  her.  she  wondered,  appar- 
ently indifferent,  a  little  free,  unideal?  She 
had  dreamed  of  something  different,  some- 
thing holier,  more  sacred.  Must  that  go 
too,  like  so  many  of  the  other  girlish  dreams 
and  illusions?    .... 

AND  as  she  thought,  the  short  twilight 
^^  deepening  about  her.  Holt  constantly 
obtruded  himself  upon  her  mind  ;  his  broad, 
freckled  face,  the  sense  of  fun  he  conveyed, 
some  of  the  things  he  had  said,  his  man- 
nerisms. Vivid  as  was  Paul  Temple  in 'his 
characteristic  letter,  yet  Holt  was  more 
vivid  because  he  was  nearer.  It  was  as  if 
dust  had  settled  over  the  picture  of  Paul 
in  the  secret  place  of  her  heart,  while 
Holt's,  constantly  before  her,  had  been 
kept  bright. 

She  was  going  to  marrv  Paul  of  course. 
How  wonderful  and  splendid  and  tender 
he  was ! 

And  yet  Stephen  Holt  had  said,  "I  love 
you !"  Stephen  Holt,  who  had  wrung  a 
fortune  from  the  desert,  who  seemed  the 
very  essence  of  his  ^"est.  who  had  con- 
quered culture  after  conquering  the  sand. 
(He  was  always  this  to  her;  never  the 
power  behind  the  "Western  Graphic  Com- 
pany.) He  had  said  "I  love  you!"  and 
she  knew  that  he  meant  it. 

He  had,  by  those  words,  made  himself  a 
factor — one  who  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

His  remark,  made  on  the  terrace  of  the 
Country  Club,  that  she  had  been  unfair 
to  herself  in  becoming  engaged  to  Tem- 
ple without  experience  of  other  men,  re- 
turned to  her,  and  she  both  scorned  it  and 
was  troubled  by  it  now  as  she  had  been 
then.  More  troubled  still  was  she  bv  the 
fact  of  his  declaration.  That  sort  of  thing 
could  not  go  on,  of  course.     He  must  be 


made  to  understand  that.    She  was  another's. 

She  was  the  woman,  and  natiiralU  upon 
her,  since  he  had  revealed  himself,  rested 
the  responsibility  for  his  conduct  She 
felt  that  she  was  able  to  control  and  com 
mand  the  situation,  for  she  was  going 
to  marry  Paul  Temple  and  she  had  told 
Holt  so  plainly,  just  as  plainly  as  she  had 
told  herself  so  n<>w .  lie  could  not  misunder- 
stand that  ;  it  had  been  clear  and  simple 
and  final.  If  he  was  the  man  he  had  led 
her  to  believe  he  was.  he  would  appre- 
ciate this  fact  and  act  accordingly. 

And  yet  there  was  that  last  look  of  un- 
conquerable determination,  and  his  last 
words  to  be  reckoned  with  :  "You  can  marry 
anybody  you  like,  but  you're  going  to  love 
me!"  She  felt  a  little  dismay  as  they 
returned  to  her.  Then  she  laughed  at 
them  as  absurd,  reminding  herself  with  a 
sense  of  security  that  she  was  going  to 
marrv  Paul  ;  as  a  knight  might  have  as- 
sured himself  that  he  was  cap-a-pie  as  he 
approached  a  dangerous  spot  on  the  high- 
road. 

JUNE  was  young  and  proud;  she  was 
J  experiencing  the  delayed  enjoyments  of 
worldliness ;  she  was  unconscious  of  the 
strength  of  the  thing  she  had  permitted  to 
spin  its  apparently  weak  strands  about  her  ; 
she  was  acquainted  with  the  theory  of 
spontaneous  combustion  only  by  hearsay. 

Not  for  a  moment  had  she  consciously 
compromised  her  beliefs  or  ideals.  She 
felt  again  now  as  she  had  always  felt, 
secure  in  her  strength  and  ability  to  control 
the  events  that  were  arising  about  her.  And 
with  that  security  came  again  the  certainty 
of  her  love  for  Paul. 

As  she  rose  from  the  window-seat  in  the 
darkness  to  dress  before  getting  supper,  she 
kissed  the  letter  she  held,  conscious  of 
peace,  of  having  faced  a  problem  squarely, 
and  of  having  disposed  of  it. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

1  OS  ANGELES  in  three  years  has  be- 
■Lj  come  the  Carnival  City  of  the  world. 
Within  her  far-flung  boundaries  lie  desert, 
mountain,  sea  and  plain.  Her  Riviera  en- 
croaches upon  her  Zermatt,  her  Zermatt 
upon  her  Sahara,  and  her  Sahara  upon  her 
rich,  water-rescued  fields. 

In  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  noisy. 
business-like  streets  of  stone  that  form  her 
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throbbing  heart,  you  will  find  the  camera 
folk.  But  though  Los  Angeles  is  the  Car- 
nival City,  within  her  lies  another  and  truer 
land  of  Masque  where  the  pageant  people 
live  their  two-dimension  lives. 

Its  buildings  are  of  canvas  and  plaster 
and  wood,  roofless  and  without  backs.  Its 
rooms  want  ceilings,  and  the  rented  furni- 
ture has  a  strange,  unhomelike  look.  Its 
citizens  rarely  go  to  bed,  and  then  only 
that  they  may  awaken  at  once  and  emote. 

Their  meals,  which  always  seem  at  the 
black  coffee  stage,  are  dyspeptic  flashes, 
and  their  favorite  tipple  appears  to  be  ink. 
Added  to  which,  they  are  forever  experienc- 
ing things  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Being 
young  or  old,  as  necessity  dictates,  they 
have  set  Time  at  nought ;  they  die  and  are 
resurrected  a  dozen  times  a  month  con- 
trary to  all  the  laws  of  Nature,  and,  if 
wedding  ceremonies  be  counted,  some  are 
outrageously  polygamous. 

The  streets  of  this  metropolis  are  trod 
by  the  peoples  of  all  history,  yet  all  speak 
with  one  tongue.  Its  flag  is  a  dollar  sign 
rampant  on  a  field  or,  and  its  government 
is  autocratic.  The  ruler  has  the  title  of 
Director,  and  his  reign  must  be  prosperous 
or  he  is  overthrown. 

Dynasties  change  often  and  without  ap- 
peal. Publicity  is  the  Order  of  Merit  in 
this  land,  and  this  honor  is  bestowed  by  a 
functionarv  called  the  Press  Agent.  Al- 
together it  is  a  happy  land,  and  when  for 
any  cause  its  motley  life  spills  from  its 
flimsv  walls  into  the  great  and  solid  and 
real  city,  it  enlivens  the  soberer  streets  with 
a  fantastic  touch  that  is  always  welcome. 

/"\NE  afternoon  toward  the  end  of  May. 
^^  the  maskers  laid  aside  their  masks  for 
charity.  In  response  to  a  nation-wide  ap- 
peal they  united  in  a  huge  lawn  fete,  to  be 
held  on  the  grounds  of  a  mansion  in  Holly- 
wood famous  as  a  "location"  and  owned 
by  one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  pictures. 
This  villa  was  situated  in  the  section 
north  and  west  from  Highland  Avenue  at 
Hollywood  Bbulevard,  and  crowned  an 
eminence  from  which  its  acres  flowed  down 
on  everv  side.  The  house  itself  was  a 
broad,  three-story  structure  of  saffron- 
colored  brick,  which,  despite  its  solidity. 
had  an  effect  of  airiness  by  reason  of  the 
many  long  French  windows  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  usual  screened  sleeping- 
porches  above. 


Thirty-five  steps  which  turned  in  the 
ascent  led  from  the  driveway  to  the  ver- 
anda, and  were  bordered  on  each  side  by 
lavender  cascades  of  low,  star-flowered 
lippia,  which  in  solid  stripes  marked  also 
the  faces  of  the  terraced  lawn.  Bugin- 
villsea,  blooming  again  after  a  brief  res- 
pite during  March,  showed  its  hot,  grapey 
purple  on  porch  pergola  trellisses,  and 
against  the  chimneys.  And  everywhere,  in 
beds,  in  borders,  in  entire  hedges,  were 
roses — red,  and  pink,  and  white — rising  to 
a  climax  in  a  great  triumphal  arch  of 
blush-tinged  yellow  Cold  of  Ophirs  down 
the  perspective  of  the  garden. 

A  dry  stream  bed  meandered  through  the 
grounds  which  surrounded  this  chromatic 
acropolis.  It  was  shaded  by  tall  eucalyptus 
trees  with  their  hanging  tatters  of  bark, 
and  formed  an  axis  for  the  scheme  of  land- 
scape work  and  also  for  the  bazaar.  By- 
entering  one  gateway  and  following  the 
paths,  one  encountered  every  booth  and 
presently  emerged  at  the  opposite  entrance. 

It  was  only  a  little  after  one  o'clock 
when  Marcia  Trent  disposed  herself  care- 
fully in  her  roadster  in  the  drivewav  of  her 
bungalow,  and,  repeating  to  her  maid  where 
to  meet  her  at  the  bazaar,  and  what  indis- 
pensable articles  to  bring,  drove  slowly 
away.  Once  in  Hollywood  Boulevard,  she 
took  a  course  west  and  south  to  a  humbler 
part  of  town,  where  she  had  promised  to 
pick  up  Queenie  Gilmore,  her  adorer. 

Marcia  to-day  would  have  contributed  a 
festive  note  to  any  occasion.  She  wore  a 
pale  green  taffeta  dress  with  pink  pan- 
niers and  a  tiny  pink  jacket,  relieved  by 
black  velvet  bows  at  the  wrists.  Her  skirt 
was  very  short,  and  revealed  white  silk 
stockings  terminated  by  dazzling  gold  slip- 
pers with  very  high  heels.  Her  bright  hair 
was  confined  by  a  dainty  poke  bonnet  with 
pink  roses,  which,  nevertheless,  could  not 
restrain  a  certain  number  of  disturbing  lit- 
tle curls.  An  emerald  pendant  dangled  at 
her  throat,  rings  sparkled  on  her  fingers. 
and  she  carried  a  little  gold  mesh  bag.  She 
was  a  real  illumination,  like  the  Tower  of 
Jewels. 

QUEENIE  was  waiting  for  her  and 
advanced  down  the  walk  with  what 
was  a  faint  mimic  of  Marcia's  characteris- 
tic gait.  Her  hair  was  dressed  in  the  style 
Marcia  had  made  popular,  but  her  simple 
dark  blue  dress  necessarily  stopped  short 
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of  what  Mania  had  achieved.  She  was  a 
little  thing  with  black  hair  and  sparkling 
black   eyes,   and   her   voice   had  a   husky, 

throaty  note. 

"Gosh,  you're  just  lovely,  darling,"  she 
breathed  as  she  climbed  gingerly  into  the 

ear. 

The  Other,  gratified  by  the  looked  for 
tribute,  smiled  and  they  began  to  move 
away. 

If  silence  is  golden.  Queenie  Gilmore 
didn't  assay  a  trace,  and  her  horizon  was 
hounded  by  immediate  personal  interests. 
The  chatter,  therefore,  which  she  imme- 
diately began  revolved  about  studio  affairs, 
and  was  tinged  by  a  characteristically  in- 
tense partisanship.  Marcia's  every  thought 
and  feeling  found  poignant  echo  in  her, 
and  she  lent  herself  passionately  to  the 
other's  triumphs  anil  despairs.  Thus,  on 
the  present  occasion,  as  always,  after  cir- 
cling through  minor  considerations  she 
entered  upon  the  primary  matter  which  was 
agitating  both  their  lives. 

"What  did  I  tell  you  about  their  starrin' 
Magregor?  Aim  they  doin'  it.  just  as  I 
said5  And  her  a  dub  that  can't  get  out  of 
her  own  way  '  Why,  when  you  come  on, 
darling,  she  looks  like  a  hunk  of  the  set 
furniture.  But  say.  what's  this  new  stuff 
I  hear  Briscoe's  goin'  to  pull  off?  Some 
mystery  about  it.  aint  there?" 

"How  should  I  know,  dear?"  Marcia  in- 
quired. "You  could  hardly  expect  they'd 
tell  me.  But  from  what  I've  heard  outside, 
it's  going  to  be  something  different." 

"Yeah,  that's  all  I  can  find  out,  too. 
Every  time  I  go  near  that  end  of  the  stage 
the  set's  enclosed,  and  has  a  'Keep  Out' 
sign  on  it.  But  I  hear  it's  goin'  to  cost  a 
bunch  of  money.  Magregor  certainly  must 
have  Briscoe  sewed  up  in  a  bag  for  him 
to  do  all  that  for  her." 

Marcia  laughed. 

"You  don't  suppose  Briscoe  can  risk  the 
Company's  money  on  his  own  hook,  do 
you?"  she  asked,  as  if  stating  an  elementary 
fact.  • 

"That's  so."  Queenie  paused  a  moment, 
thoughtfully.  "Well  then,  by  gosh,  it  must 
be  Holt,"  she  exclaimed,  as  light  broke 
upon  her. 

"Oh,  Queenie !" 

"Sure  it  is.  Why,  of  course,  after  the 
way  he's  been  rushin'  her." 

Marcia  seemed  to  muse,  so  much  so  that 
6he  nearly  ran  over  a  cat   at   the   corner 


oi  Cherokee  Street.    Then  she  •'aid: 

"I've  wondered  if  thai  could  be  true. 
Really,  I've  suspected  something  ever  since 
tli.it  time  Magregor  was  over  on  the  island 
witli  that  crowd  shooting  the  'Vanishing 
Raci 

"  Ihat  time  she  sprained  her  ankle,  you 
mean?" 

Marcia  laughed  shortly.    "Well,  yes." 

There  was  silence  as  they  turned  out  of 
Hollywood  Boulevard  into  Highland  Ave- 
nue. 

'A  on  mean  she  didn't  hurt  her  ankle?" 

"I  don't  say  that.  But  you  know  that 
big  house  where  they  took  her  and  left 
her?" 

"The  place  she  stayed  two  days,  you 
mean?" 

"Yes." 

"Yes,    I   remember." 

"Well,"  Marcia  spoke  slowly  to  give  her 
words  weight,   "that  was  Holt's  house." 

Queenie's  eyes  grew  bigger  and  bigger 
as  this  truth  sank  in. 

"Gosh !"  she  breathed ;  then,  "What  do 
you  know  about  that !" 

Marcia  turned  the  car  into  a  wide  park- 
ing space  already  nearly  full,  and  brought 
it  to  a  stop. 

"Well,"  she  cried  brightly,  "here  we  are. 
Nowr,  darling,  you'll  have  to  run  along 
while  I  sell  my  tickets." 

Queenie,  still  impressed  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  thing  she  had  imagined,  got 
out.  Then  she  took  an  affectionate  leave 
of  her  idol.  She  was  accustomed  to  dis- 
missal, as  she  was  to  summons,  and  ac- 
cepted either  as  a  favor,  being  happiest  in 
her  infatuation  when  she  .could  serve. 

Presently  Marcia,  after  visiting  both  the 
manager  of  the  affair  and  her  maid,  ap- 
peared among  the  gathering  throng  armed 
with  books  containing  tickets  which  were 
chances  on  an  automobile  to  be  raffled  later 
in  the  afternoon.  She  sauntered  down  the 
paths  under  the  eucalyptus  trees,  radiant, 
beautiful,  striking,  quaint  as  a  china 
shepherdess,  suggestive  of  exquisite  pas- 
sions. 

DY  three  o'clock  the  lawns  and  picturesque 
little  glen  were  a  surging  mass  of  peo- 
ple to  some  extent  professional  but  in  great 
part  consisting  of  the  public.  For  though 
the  "shooting"  of  a  picture  in  public  is  now 
of  comparatively  small  interest  to  the  resi- 
dent Angeleno,    the   town   is  picture-mad, 
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"June,"  he  breathed,  "you  love  me!  God!  You  do  lore  me!"    And  swiftly, 
conqucringly,  he  took  her  into  his  arms. 


and  the  favorites 
have  immense  fol- 
lowings ;  a  state  of 
affairs  clue  to  the 
fact  that  world- 
famous  men  and 
women  may  at  any 
moment  be  seen  on 
the  streets,  and  that 
the  little  intimate 
stories  of  their  hu- 
man characteristics 
gain  wide  circula- 
tion, and  make  them 
flesh-and-blood  be- 
ings rather  than 
the  usual  intan- 
gible shadows. 

Under  the  tall, 
whispering  trees  the 
jight  was  brisk  with 
color  and  motion. 
The  men  were  in 
flannels  for  the  most 
part  with  gay 
striped  shirts  and 
neckties,  and  the 
women's  dresses 
after  running  the 
color  scale  of  the 
spectrum  mingled  in 
kaleidoscopic  rota- 
tion. Silks  and  laces 
there  were,  but  wis- 
dom supplemented 
them  with  furs,  a 
thing  which  roused 
all  the  rebellion  of 
Goldie  Burke. 

"I'd  just  as  soon 
trim  red  flannel  un- 
derwear with  lace." 
she  said  disgustedlv. 
surveying  the  con- 
fection she  had  on, 
"as  wear  my  fox 
with  this  outfit.  If 
this  is  Climate,  give 
me  a  cyclone  in 
Longacre  Square." 

Camera  men  from 
the  various  news 
weeklips  were  pres- 
ent, shooting  charac- 
teristic scenes,  and 
to  the  practised  eve 
the  film  folk  were  as 
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carefully  graded  as  oranges  in  a  separator. 
These  were  owners,  dire<  tors,  and  theii 
wives  and  children;  scenario  writers,  cam- 
en  men  and  sunk  people,  many  of  these 
pretty  girls  with  two  or  more  admirers. 
Red-necked  cowboys  in  store  clothes  fox 
the  occasion,  their  sombreros  on  the  backs 
of  their  heads,  and  brown  paper  cigarettes 
dangling  from  their  lips,  passed  up  and 
down  in  groups  with  their  rolling,  ungrace- 
ful walk,  laughing  and  indulging  in  the 
rough  horseplay  of  embarrassment.  Extra 
men,  some  of  them  with  hard.  tOUgh  faces, 
failures  at  everything  else  in  the  world, 
trailed  girls  whose  acquaintance  they  had 
made  on  "location." 

At  the  booths,  which  were  round  or 
square,  (lower-covered  or  decorated  with 
bunting,  the  famous  beauties  of  the  pro- 
fession displayed  their  charms  and  sold 
articles.  The  curious  visitor  could  pass  in 
turn  Blanche  Sweet.  Mabel  Normand,  Ruth 
Stonehouse,  Dorothy  and  Lillian  Gisb, 
Enid  Markev.  Ella  Hall,  Ruth  Roland, 
and  others  known  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  There  was  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  operated  by  a  famous  comedian,  a 
little  stage  where  a  one-reeler  was  continu- 
ally being  filmed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated,  and  a  summer  house  covered 
with  roses  and  honeysuckle  where  June 
Magregor,  garbed  in  a  priceless  Ojibway 
Indian  dress,  told  fortunes. 

And  through  it  all  moved  Queenie  Gil- 
more,  gravitating  from  one  group  to  another 
of  her  kind. 

"Say,  what  do  you  think !  No  wonder 
Briscoe's  goin'  to  star  Magregor,"  and  so 
on,  through  the  complete  innuendo. 

Then*  the  replies. 

"Holt,  eh?  Don't  some  people  have  all 
the  luck,  though?  Think  of  gettin'  a 
chance  like  that !" 

"Aint  I  always  said  it?"  A  third,  bit- 
terly. "Real  merit  aint  got  a  show  in  this 
business." 

"What's  merit  got  to  do  with  it?  It's 
an  honest  girl  that  aint  got  the 
show"     .     .     . 

""THERE  were  mottlings  of  sun  and 
shadow  on  the  moving  mass,  and  a 
constant  babel  of  conversation  punctured 
by  blasts  of  motor  horns.  Out  of  the  azure 
sky  came  a  cool,  balmy  breeze  that  bore 
the  mingled  fragrances  of  flowers,  and  also, 
as  if  it  were  a  war  gas,  the  insidious  poison 


of  Rumor  which  spread  and  intensified  as 

it  advanced. 

"Say,  this  i>  the  best  yet.  Did  you  know 
Holt  and    Magregor  were  hitting   it   off? 

\c\  he's  given  her  a  house  and  lot  on  gome 
island." 
"1  hear  that  was  all  fixed  up  before  she 

ever  left    \  ew    York." 

"  That  fake  engagement  to  Paul  Temple 
was  certainly  a  clever  stunt  to  cover 
this"     .     .     . 

But  Rumor  took  a  devious  and  careful 
wav.  It  passed  Romev  Stark  and  Elaine 
Drake  where  they  sat  in  a  swing  together, 
he  laughing  and  boyish,  pouring  out  a  flood 
of  merry  talk  seasoned  with  mischievous 
compliments,  created  so  that  he  might 
watch  the  changes  on  her  pretty  young 
Eace  ;  she  demure,  flushed,  alternately  ex- 
alted and  drooping.  To  her  he  was  wholly 
wonderful  at  this  time,  and  she  was  quite 
defenseless  against  the  extraordinary  per- 
sonal charm  that  endeared  him  to  everyone, 
and  caused  his  dressing-room,  from  the 
gatherings  in  it,  to  be  known  as  the  Palace 
of  Chance. 

It  passed  Holt  and  Briscoe,  chatting 
pleasantly  with  a  group  of  society  women 
who  had  lent  their  patronage  to  the  affair, 
and  it  circled  MacDonnell,  Elsie  Tanner, 
Goldie  Burke,  and  "Mr.  Burke,"  whose  own 
gossip  could  hardly  have  been  recom- 
mended. 

Marcia  Trent  in  due  course  completed 
the  trip  from  the  entrance  to  the  exit  gate 
of  the  grounds.  At  the  former  she  had  dis- 
missed Queenie  Gilmore  in  possession  of 
inferred  scandal,  but  too  wise  in  experi- 
ence and  loyalty  to  divulge  its  source.  Here 
she  met  Kate  Devlin,  a  hopeful  retainer, 
bursting  with  news. 

"Say,  did  you  hear  about  Holt  and 
Magregor?"  etc.  A  monstrous  story  now 
and  embroidered  with  details. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Kate? 
Are  you  crazy?"  Marcia  demanded  angrily. 
"You  oueht  to  know  better  than  to  say 
anything  like  that  to  me  about  a  decent 
girl.  I  don't  believe  it  for  a  minute,  and  I 
don't  want  to  hear  such  scandal.  And 
you'd  better  not  spread  that  around,  either." 

She  passed  on,  leaving  Katie  staring  after 
her,  crushed  and  ashamed. 

[  ATE  in  the  afternoon  when  most  of  the 
■^  crowd  was  massed  about  the  open  space 
where  the  automobile  was  to  be  raffled  off, 
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Marcia  drifted  to  a  spot  under  a  tree 
where  Tim  Barr,  his  long  cigar  protruding 
from  his  mouth,  stood  negligently.  She 
greeted  him  with  a  bright  smile. 

"Well,  Tim,"  she  asked,  "did  you  put 
yours  over?" 

"I  sure  did." 

"Oh,  you're  a  dear,  Tim."  Her  tone  wa< 
almost  affectionate.  Then  she  added 
modestly,  "I  think  I  helped  a  little,  too. 
Now  if  it  will  only  work." 

"It'll  work  all  right,  Marcia.  Just  leave 
it  to  me,"  he  assured  her.  "But  say,  you 
look  tired  out.  Sit  down  in  this  chair  and 
let  me  get  you  something  to  eat." 

"Thanks,  Tim,  I  will,"  she  said,  grate- 
fully. "My  Lord,  it  would  be  a  nice  world 
if  everybody  looked  after  me  like  you  do !" 

"Well,  maybe  everybody  don't  think  as 
much  of  you  as  I  do,  Marcia." 

CHAPTER  XV 

THE  bazaar  came  at  a  time  not  only  of 
■*  seasonal  changes,  but  at  a  period  of 
June's  development  and  experiences  which 
marked  the  close  of  one  phase  and  indicated 
the  commencement  of  another. 

Locally,  the  month  meant  that  the  eastern 
tourist  trade,  upon  which  Los  Angeles  de- 
pends so  much  for  support,  was  dead.  A 
period  of  stagnation  existed  which  followed 
the  departure  of  those  who  had  come  for 
the  winter,  and  preluded  the  summer  ar- 
rival of  gasping  hundreds  from  the  fiery 
border  States.  Easterners  have  yet  to  learn 
that  summer  is  the  most  delightful  season 
in  California. 

At  the  same  time  all  the  natives  (real  or 
adopted)  who  could,  were  starting  East 
for  a  vivifying  breath  of  Atlantic  culture 
and  climate.  Rows  of  houses  stood  vacant 
in  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles,  but  many 
of  these  would  be  occupied  by  newcomers. 
At  the  beaches,  which,  rarely  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  extend 
fifty  miles  up  and  down  the  coast — for 
the  metropolis  is  inland — cottages,  shacks 
and  tent  cities  were  beginning  gradually  to 
fill  up.  Catalina  Island  was  bidding  loudly 
for  the  summer  season  by  which  alone  she 
existed. 

Everywhere  the  annual  battle  with 
drought  and  dust  had  begun.  The  water 
of  the  winter  rains,  stored  in  the  high 
mountain  reservoirs  many  miles  away, 
was  poured  out  in  a  ceaseless  flood  to  keep 


the  city  green.  In  the  great  lawns,  water 
systems  with  spray  nozzles  regularly  inter- 
spaced had  been  laid  beneath  the  turf,  and 
an  acre  at  a  time  could  be  made  one  vast 
silver  fountain  playing  upon  a  glistening 
emerald.  Elsewhere  pipes  a  hundred  feet 
long  and  perforated  en  one  side  lay  along" 
the  grass,  and  in  operation  suggested  the 
barrier  fire  of  the  European  battlefields. 

In  the  country,  the  principal  activity 
was  haying.  Miles  upon  miles  of  land  lay 
dotted  with  heaps  of  drying  alfalfa.  Here 
and  there  by  the  baling  machine  the  struc- 
ture of  bales  arose,  apparently  small  at  a 
distance,  but  as  big  as  a  warehouse,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  brown  plowed 
earth  as  a  protection  against  fire. 

The  cutting  altered  greatly  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country.  From  a  rolling  green 
sea  it  had  suddenly  become  tawnv,  and 
very  dry.  The  round  hills  had  the  appear- 
ance of  close-clipped  blond  heads.  The 
summer  change  was  showing  everywhere. 
Mountains  and  uncultivated  hills  were  tak- 
ing on  their  summer  cowls  of  Franciscan 
brown,  and  only  the  vivid  green  expanse 
of  beet  and  bean  fields,  or  orchards,  re- 
lieved the  sober  tintings.  These,  of  course, 
depended  for  life  upon  the  silver  thread 
of  irrigation  that  wound  up  and  back  into 
the  mountains. 

At  the  studio,  although  there  was  cease- 
less general  activity,  the  main  interest  now 
centered  about  Briscoe's  work  with  June. 
He  permitted  her  time  to  think  of  little 
else,  and  she  wished  to  think  of  nothing 
else.  Inexplicably  she  was  glad  that  her 
work  kept  her  from  frequent  contact  with 
Holt.  She  saw  him  often  in  the  studio, 
but  seldom  elsewhere,  as  she  was  too  tired 
to  have  company  or  go  out  in  the  evenings. 
And  her  previous  disposal  of  him  in  her 
mind  had  left  her  strangely  unconvinced 
and  dissatisfied. 

Briscoe  had  evolved  a  play  for  his  new 
star  from  a  script  turned  in  by  one  of  the 
Graphic  scenario  staff.  The  germ  of  the 
idea  had  been  good,  but  the  "continuity." 
as  the  sequence  of  scenes  is  called,  was  not 
in  line  with  Briscoe's  contemplated  treat- 
ment, and  he  had  re-written  it. 

IKE    many    other    directors    of    intelli- 

gence    in    the    business.     Briscoe    felt 

strongly  the  great  need  of  better  stories  if 

his  art  was  to  advance.     And  yet  he  refused 

to    lav   all    the   blame    for   failure   in   that 
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direction.  He  knew  too  well  the  facta  of 
wavering  policy,  stupidity,  office  intrigue, 
dishonesty,  and  the  fact  that  many  com 
panies  did  not  know  a  good  story  when 
they  saw  one,  or  would  not  pay  adequate!) 
for  one  if  they  found  it. 

In  his  present  work  Briscoe  was  not 
presenting  so  much  a  new  type  ,of  stor) 
as  trying  to  evolve  a  new  method  oi  pre- 
sentation. He  did  not  Batter  himself  thai 
he  was  going  to  revolutionize  the  business; 
be  knew  he  was  only  groping  in  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  right  direction  toward  the 
permanency,  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
photoplay;  and  he  expected  execration  and 
possible  failure.  lie  would  have  preferred 
to  hire  a  company  and  go  off  into  some  far 
corner  o(  the  world  to  experiment,  but  of 

COUrse  this  was  OUt  Of  the  question. 

The  chief  novelty  in  Briscoe's  improved 
method  lay  in  the  acting,  and  this  was 
practically  a  real  return  to  pantomime — 
an  art  as  yet  little  observed  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  photodrama.  Violent  facial  contor- 
tion and  overacting  already  stand  as  axioms 
of  bad  taste  and  direction,  yet  they  are  far 
from  extinct  even  among  the  film  favorites  ; 
while  those  few  who  practice  restraint  tend 
to  the  wooden  and  unyielding — at  least  the 
ungraceful.  It  was  to  steer  between  these 
extremes  that  Briscoe  aimed. 

To  this  end  June  had  worked  so  hard 
before  her  mirror.  She  had  learned  not 
only  to  express  the  faintest  shades  of  emo- 
tion but  also  to  convey  the  most  powerful 
feeling  by  slight  but  unmistakable  means. 
Especially  bad  Briscoe  insisted  on  the  psy- 
chologically correct  transition  from  one 
emotion  to  another.  For  instance,  in  her 
new  play  there  was  one  long  scene,  almost 
a  "close-up."  which  showed  her  watching 
through  curtains  what  was  taking  place 
in  the  next  room  between  her  husband  and 
her  sister.  It  was  Briscoe's  idea  to  reveal 
to  the  audience  the  full  story  of  that  next 
room  by  the  play  of  emotion  on  June's 
face,  rather  than  by  the  usual  method  of  a 
separate  scene  between  the  pair. 

It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  director 
did  not  depend  for  his  effects  upon  the 
play  of  the  features  alone.  He  emphasized 
greatly  the  position  and  motions  of  the 
head,  hands,  arms,  and  of  the  whole  body 
when  possible.  He  knew  that  to  an  alert, 
intelligent  audience  a  certain  slope  of  the 
shoulder  might  convey  laughter,  and  the 
strange   position   of    a   head   on   its   neck, 


creeping  horror.    Pantomime  La  pan  racial. 

He  aimed  at  suggestion  raised  to  tin-  nth 

power,  for  though  emotions  may  l)c  as  hi!  nl 

and    violent    as   a    volcanic  eruption,    to  e\ 

presa  them  so  makes  them  merely  ridi<  ulous. 

So    Briscoe    was    working    up    a    means    of 
"getting  over"   to   the  audience  what   his 

characters    felt    hv    showing    alterations    in 
the  color  or  shape  of  objects  and  environ 
inent  at  the  moment  of  their  inteiisest  eino 
tions,  something  along  the  line  of  the  Mnn 

sterberg  idea. 

A  natural  corollary  to  all  this  was  the 
almost  complete  elimination  from  the  lihn 
of  sub  titles  and  spoken  titles. 

These,  then,  were  the  bask  ideas  under- 
lying Briscoe's  attempt,  and.  as  always  with 
pioneers,  he  had  to  make  his  own  trail.  As 
a  result,  for  the  sake  of  better  concentra- 
tion and  protection  from  prying  eves,  he 
had  his  sets  built  at  one  end  of  the  long 
open-ak  stage  and  screened  with  "flats"  of 
scenery.  In  addition  his  people,  from  the 
"grips"  up  through  Tim  Barr,  were  en- 
joined to  silence. 

The  only  judgable  results  of  bis  efforts 
were  the  scenes  shown  every  few  days  on 
the  projection  room  screen  to  the  members 
of  the  company,  Holt,  and  the  other 
Graphic  directors.  And  with  the  first,  there 
was  a  significant  lack  of  spontaneity  in  the 
favorable  comment. 

Holt  wisely  held  his  counsel,  but  Bris- 
coe's colleagues  out  of  consideration  tried 
to  praise,  and  only  succeeded  in  damning, 
for,  like  normal  human  animals,  each  with- 
out intentional  malice  resisted  any  innova- 
tion not  his  own.  Alone  together,  however, 
or  in  their  private  opinions  expressed  to 
Holt,  they  united  in  rejecting  Briscoe's 
theories  and  scorning  his  results. 

Both  the  director  and  June  could  not 
avoid  consciousness  of  this,  and  the  latter's 
feeling  was  particularly  acute  since  the  suc- 
cess of  the  attempt  depended  so  largely 
upon  her  work.  She  was,  of  course,  merely 
obeying  direction,  but  she  knew  to  •  what 
extent  her  future  depended  upon  success. 

f~\  X  E  day  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  do 

nothing  as  Briscoe  wanted  it  done. 
They  were  rehearsing  the  scene  in  which 
June  peered  through  the  curtain,  and  in 
order  to  help  her  the  two  other  characters 
were  acting  out  their  parts.  But  today  she 
felt  dead,  unresilient,  without  response,  and 
Briscoe  finally  perceived  the  fact.    At  three 
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o'clock  he  said  kindly,  but  in  his  usual 
staccato  manner : 

"That'll  do  for  today,  June.  You're 
not  up  to  it.  Go  home  and  rest,  and  don't 
think  of  your  work  at  all.  Forget  every- 
thing, and  tomorrow  it'll  come  to  you  just 
as  we  want  it." 

June,  aware  that  the  entire  day  had  been 
wasted,  went  home  dejected  and  discour- 
aged, her  failure  accentuated  by  Briscoe's 
consideration.  Because  she  was  conscien- 
tious and  earnest  instead  of  a  slacker  and 
waster  as  so  many  were,  the  reaction  was 
correspondingly  powerful.  She  suffered 
with  the  intensity  of  youth,  and  lacked  the 
solace  of  indifference,  cynicism  or  conceit. 

"Oh,  I'll  never  do  it,  I  never  will !"  she 
thought  passionately,  sinking  down  into 
the  Morris  chair  in  the  living-room  of  the 
bungalow.  "I  can't  act!  I'm  an  utter 
failure !  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  come 
here !" 

A  great  flood  of  homesickness  rushed 
over  her ;  she  vearned  with  an  acute  physi- 
cal pain  for  the  friendly  scenes  and  faces 
of  earlier  days.  There  are  times  in  all 
lives  when  no  love  can  comfort  except  that 
which  watched  our  wavering  first  steps 
and  bore  our  childish  burdens.  We  turn 
when  weary  and  broken  to  the  haven  that 
never  failed,  to  the  strength  and  wisdom 
that  rose  superior  to  every  test  and 
demand. 

So  now  June,  forgetting  any  other  love, 
longed  for  her  father,  the  dour,  gray 
factor  at  the  fort,  who,  since  her  babyhood, 
had  been  mother  to  her  also.  It  was  the 
month  of  June,  and  soon  he  would  be 
leaving  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  which 
he  had  served  for  thirty-five  years  and 
starting  south  to  join  her,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised the  winter  before.  But  she  could  not 
look  for  him  yet.      It  was  too  early. 

As  she  sat  weighted  down  by  her  de- 
pression, the  black  marble  clock  with  its 
onyx  pillars  ticked  comfortably  on  the 
mantelpiece.  It  was  the  only  sound  in  the 
house.  June  was  alone,  and  she  knew  she 
would  be,  since  Elsie  and  Elaine  were 
going  to  town  shopping  after  work,  and 
looked  forward  to  their  wildest  spree,  the 
fifty-cent  dinner  at  Christopher's. 

June  was  thankful.  She  wanted  to  be 
alone,  for  at  such  times,  trivial  as  the  cause 
may  be,  the  human  soul  realizes  to  the  full 
its  utter  isolation  in  the  universe,  its  com- 
plete    alienation     from     those     physically 


nearest :  a  homelcssnesi  akin  to  despair. 

How  long  she  sat  she  did  not  know,  but 
it  was  considerably  later  when  she  was 
startled  by  the  ringing  of  the  doorbell.  At 
first,  overwhelmed  by  apathy  of  spirit,  she 
remained  motionless,  but  at  the  third  in- 
sistent peal  she  rose  and  went  to  the  door. 
Opening.it,  she  saw  Stephen  Holt  standing 
there,  and  for  a  moment  was  taken  aback 
by  his  unexpected  presence. 

"Just  in  time,"  he  smiled,  "I  was  going 
away."  Then,  noting  her  lifeless  face  and 
manner,  "You  don't  look  quite  well, 
June     .     .     .     Anything  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  there's  usually  something  the  mat- 
ter with  the  world,  isn't  there?"  she  re- 
plied, pushing  open  the  screen  door.  "Do 
come  in.  I'm  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting. 
I  didn't  hear  your  car." 

"No,  I  walked.  Genevieve's  having  her 
valves  ground." 

He  entered  and  hooked  his  cap  on  the 
hall-tree  with  a  lucky  toss.  "I  saw  you 
leave  the  studio  about  three,  so  I  thought 
I'd  run  down.  It's  been  a  long  time — too 
long !"  He  regarded  her  face  again  seri- 
ously. "Look  here,  nothing's  happened, 
has  it?" 

"Oh,  no.  I've  just  bungled  my  work 
until  Tom  had  to  send  me  home,  and  I'm 
at  the  point  where  I  wish  I'd  never  seen  a 
camera.  Til  never  be  able  to  do  things 
the  way  he  wants  them.     Never!" 

"Nonsense!" 

'"THEY  were  in  the  big  living-room,  June 
^  in  a  creaky,  uncushioned  rocker,  he  in 
the  Morris  chair.  "You're  doing  wonder- 
fiilly  in  that  new  work.  Of  course  it's  dis- 
couraging. What  do  you  expect  when  it's 
all  so  different?  But  I  tell  you  your 
work's  good."  he  said  earnestly. 

"But  it  isn't  what  Tom  wants.  And 
then  after  all  the  whole  thing  may  be  a 
failure."  She  made  a  little  hopeless 
gesture. 

He  smiled  into  her  troubled  face. 

"That  needn't  Avorry  you.  That's  the 
Companv's  lookout.  Why,  see  here,  don't 
you  know  that  this  mood  of  yours  is  the 
surest  sign  of  a  healthy  ambition  and 
talent?  These  tumbles  in  the  dumps  mean 
that  next  time  you'll  go  higher  than  ever. 
It's  like  crankiness  in  an  invalid,  a  sure 
sign  of  improvement.  It's  the  people  that 
are  beyond  these  ups  and  downs  that  are 
through." 
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"Oh,  but  you  don't  know  what  it  is," 
she  insisted  wearily.  "How  should  you, 
when  you've  reached  success  and  can  do 
or  have  an)  thing  you  warn  .-" 

Her  \\oi\U  seemed  to  strike  some  hidden 
rd  of  thought  in  him,  and  he  sobered. 

"If  1  only  had  reached  the  success  you 
think  1  have,"  he  said  wistfully  "You 
don't  know  !  The  curse  that's  on  me  is 
that  what  people  call  my  success  hasn'l 
made  mo  happy,  and  what  use  is  a  success 
that  doesn't  do  that?  I'm  like  a  desert  rat 
whose  pockets  are  stuffed  with  nuggets,  but 
who  can't  find  the  water  hole  that  will  save 
his  ld'e.  1  seem  to  be  always  looking  for 
something  that  1  never  find,  the  one  thing 
that  will  make  life  ring  true.  ma'..e  it  worth 
while.  What  is  any  cither  sueeess  beside 
that    failure?" 

lie  stopped,  still  smiling  faintly,  but 
lime  could  not  reply  at  once.  His  confes- 
sion of  laek,  of  defeat,  was  as  uncharacter- 
istic as  it  was  unexpected.  It  was  as  il 
Tune's  mood  had  communicated  itself  to 
him.  with  startlingly  powerful  effect. 

"Oh,  but  think  of  all  you've  accom- 
plished!" she  protested,  ranging  herself 
once  more  as  she  normally  did.  upon  the 
side  of  hope.  "Think  how  splendidly 
you've  done  against  big  odds.  You  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world !" 

"Yes.  But  I'm  not."  He  seemed  to 
subject  her  challenge  to  a  long  "close-up." 
.  .  .  "Maybe  it's  because  1  don't  think 
much  of  the  world.  It's  always  been  ready 
to  knife  me  if  I  didn't  knife  first.  I've 
been  swindled  by  my  partners  and  sold  out 
by  my  best  friends.  Even  my  parents  made 
life  hell  for  me.  I'm  suspicious  of  every- 
body on  earth  except  you." 

There  was  no  self-pity  and  very  little 
bitterness  in  his  tone.  It  was  that  of  one 
merely  stating  facts,  and  June  felt  that 
this  at  last  was  the  true  expression  of  his 
inner  self.  She  was  conscious  of  a  faint 
tinge  of  disappointment  at  first,  then  pity 
touched  her  heart,  for  none  seems  so  pitiful 
as  those  in  whom  no  illusion  remains,  or 
those  who  live  for  today  in  the  certainty 
that  there  is  no  tomorrow. 

"Oh,  Stephen,"  she  cred,  "you  mustn't 
feel  like  that.  You  mustn't !  Life  is  good, 
whatever  it  seems  to  do  to  us.  A  world 
as  full  of  wonderful  things  as  this  is  must 
be  good !"  The  words  were  an  echo  of 
Paul  Temple's  philosophy,  but  she  did  not 
realize  this,  nor  stop  to  trace  them  to  their 


soun  e.     !  lu  man   ibsorl  ied  her 

I  le  smiled  a  little,  ami  she  thought  that 
never  had  his  rugged,  unhandsome  face 
appealed  to  her  more. 

"You  see  how  much  richer  you  are  than 
1   am  ?      \  on  have  faith." 

"YOU  admit  then  that  there  is  SUCh  a 
thing  and  that  it's  worth  something  !" 

"\  es,  if  it's  saved  in  time.  Mine  wasn't. 
Bui    sometimes   you've   made   me   think   1 

mighl  get  it  back."  He  spoke  as  to  a 
third  person. 

"No  one  can  give  that  to  you — really; 
it's  something  from  within,  not  from 
outside." 

"But  once  it's  dead  it  has  to  be  born 
again,  and  born  of  inspiration  ;  and  the 
inspiration  must  come  from  outside.  For 
me  it  would  be  in  watching  your  splendid 
faith." 

She  made  a  deprecating  gesture. 

"My  faith  I"  she  said  scornfully.  "It's 
hardly  an  example.  It  gives  way  regularly. 
as  it  did  today,  and  then  I  have  to  climb 
all  the  way  up  again." 

"But  I'm  down  to  stay;  can't  even  climb. 
And  people  call  me  successful  ami  happy  !" 

T'HE  desire  to  lift  the  man  out  of  his 
*■  mire  of  hopeless  cynicism  became  an 
imperative  need  with  June,  and  in  her 
anxiety  and  eagerness  she  forgot  herself 
and  her  own  discouragement.  The  trans- 
ferred interest  and  effort  brought  her  a 
sense  of  wholesome  warmth  and  returning 
happiness.  She  had  learned  the  first  lesson 
in  peace. 

Thev  talked  on.  and  Holt,  as  if  his  long- 
pent  thoughts  had  been  like  dammed 
waters,  let  them  sweep  him  along.  There 
was  little  they  did  not  discuss,  and  through 
it  all  he  sat,  as  it  were,  at  her  feet,  eager 
to  learn. 

Meanwhile,  outside,  day  was  fading. 
The  "high  fog,"  an  almost  daily  visitor 
at  this  hour,  had  floated  in,  darkening  the 
sky  as  if  for  rain.  It  came  far  above  the 
earth,  thick  and  gray,  and  was  fitted  to  the 
bowl  of  the  sky  like  a  wDolen  lining  to  a 
hat.  It  truncated  the  mountains,  and  boiled 
and  smoked  down  the  canyons  with  the 
eddying  breezes.     And  it  brought  cold. 

"Will  you  turn  on  the  lights,  please?" 
Tune  asked  presently.  "Tust  behind  vou  in 
"the  wall." 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  standing  up  briskly, 
(Continued  on  page  144) 
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LIK.K  a  veil  that  separated  her  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  mystery  of  the  sea  enwrapped 
Ellinor   from   infancy.      Her  eyes   were   deep, 
fathomless.    They  looked  not  at  you,  but  beyond  you. 
Always  she  seemed  to  be  thinking  of  you  with  the  sea 
as  a  background,   as   if 
she  did  not  trust  her  own 
judgment  of  you.  but  was 
seeking  counsel  of  distant 
waves.       But    this    was    not 
often  noticed,  for  it  was  sel- 
dom   that    she    met    anyone. 
There  were  few  visitors  to 
Peter's  Point,  and  those  few 
were  not  encouraged.     The^ 
Point,  where  the  lighthouse 
had   been   built,   was   named    after 
Old    Peter,    who    had    tended    the 
light  as  long  as  anyone  could  re- 
member,   ami    Peter    had    become 
a   member   of    that    silent   brother- 
hood which  comes  as  close  to  under- 
standing the  sea  as  the  finite  can 
come  to  comprehending  the  infinite.     So  while  Peter 
did  not  repulse  visitors,  he  simply  discouraged  diem 
by   his  silence,  and   Ellinor,   as  she  grew  out  of  her 
prattling,   baby   years,    soon  became  imbued   with   the 
same  spell. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  from  mere  force  of 
imitation  of  the  old  man.  Ellinor  had  come  from 
the  sea — virtually  parentless.  True,  there  were  two 
in  the  boat  that  ( ild  Peter  saw.  one  stormy  day,  tossing 
in  the  troughs  of  the  high  seas  beyond  the  line  of 
breakers.  It  seemed  impossible  to  save  them,  but 
Peter  was  younger  then,  and  one  of  the  strongest  men 
in  the  service,  the  coastguards  said.  He  launched 
his  sturdv  little  skiff,  and  fighting  the  wind  and  waves, 
at  length  succeeded  in  bringing  the  drifting  boat 
ashore.  There  was  little  sign  of  life  in  either  of  the 
occupants,  a  young  woman  and  a  baby  girl.  The 
mother  died  without  regaining  consciousness  ;  the  baby 
was  Ellinor.  There  was  nothing  to  give  a  hint  as  to 
her  name,  or  the  name  of  the  ship  from  whose  wreck 
they  had  escaped,  or  whence  she  came  or  whither  she 
was  bound.     Ellinor  was  just  a  child  of  the  sea. 

Peter's  wife  was  living  then — young,   slender,   lis- 
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some,  full  of  joy,  but  childless.  Truth  to 
tell,  she  was  not  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
sea,  and  not  long  after  her  marriage  she 
discovered  that,  while  her  love  for  her 
big,  silent  husband  was  steadfast,  she  could 
not  enter  into  that  other  life  of  his,  that 
life  which  was  lived  in  long  hours  of  silent 


Ell i nor  and  Peter  would  sit  for  hours, 

gazing  across  the  billows  from  the  top  of 
the  lighthouse,  or  from  the  rocky  shore. 
So  she  welcomed  Ellinor,  and  clung  to  her 
with  new  hope  and  joy.  Hut.  baby  though 
she  was,  the  child  of  the  ocean  already 
seemed    obsessed     by    the     great    tragedy 
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watching  the  waves,  listening,  dreaming. 

through  which  she  had  passed,  and  often 
in  the  midst  of  some  childish  game  she 
would  stop  suddenly,  and  stare  out  across 
the  water.  This  added  sorrow  and  isola- 
tion was  too  great  a  strain  for  Peter's  wife, 
and  she  failed  swiftly ;  so  while  Ellinor  was 


still  too  young  to  understand,  she  and 
Peter — they  of  the  brotherhood — were 
alone  in  the  lighthouse. 

Thus  girlhood  passed,  and  the  bloom  of 
womanhood  began  to  ripen  on  the  girl's 
wind-tanned  cheeks.  Ignorant  she  was, 
almost    illiterate.       Old     Peter — that    was 
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what  they  began  to  call  him  now  in  the 
neighboring  village — considered  all  learn- 
ing useless,  further  than  what  was  neces- 
sary for  buying  and  selling  the  necessities 
of  life,  and  this  he  undertook  to  impart  to 
Ellinor  in  leisurely  fashion.  All  other 
wisdom,  to  him,  was  concealed  out  there  in 
those  ceaselessly  tossing  waves.  There  was 
the  enigma  of  life,  and  what  use  to  search 
for  the  solution  of  the  riddle  in  books? 
They  would  sit  for  hours,  this  strange  pair, 
by  a  mossgrown  log  in  the  mouth  of  a 
sheltered  cave,  silent  for  long  periods,  listen- 
ing, dreaming — of  what,  only  they  them- 
selves knew,  and  that  but  vaguely.  Occa- 
sionally Peter 
would  tell  some 
weird  old  story 
of  the  ships. 
Sometimes  El- 
linor would  ask 
simple  childish 
questions,  t  o 
which  Peter 
w  o  u  1  d  only 
shake  his  head, 
and  look  out 
again  across 
the  waves. 

But    Peter 
was  growing 
old,  and  El- 
linor w  a  s 
just     com- 
ing    into 
the     door- 
w  ay     of 
life.' 

"There  must 
be  something 
more  than  this,"  she  would  say  to  herself, 
as  vague  awakenings  stirred  within  her 
bosom.  But  there  was  no  one  to  guide  her. 
and  she  would  stare,  and  stare,  as  if  she 
would  force  from  the  ocean  an  answer  to 
the  eternal  question  of  existence. 

She  was  standing  tints  one  day  when  she 
discerned  something  that  made  her  heart 
beat  faster.  A  ship  had  anchored  off  the 
coast  the  night  before  and  its  sails  were 
now  swelling  as  they  tugged  its  huge  bulk 
out  toward  the  horizon.  Put  between  her 
and  the  ship  there  was  something  moving 
in  the  water.  It  would  rise  with  the  wave, 
and  disappear  in  the  trough  again.  It  was 
net  a  boat,  and  it  was  not  driftwood.  It 
was  alive.     She  could  see  an  arm  reach  out 


"I've  got  to  go,"  he  said  at  last.   "They'll  send  ashore  at  the 
•,  first  port  and  start  a  hunt  for  me." 


in  powerful  strokes,  and  push  toward  the 
shore,  in  the  unusually  calm  water.  It  was 
a  man,  swimming  toward  the  spot  where 
she  was  standing.  She  wanted  to  escape 
but  she  could  not.  Perhaps  this,  after  all, 
was  the  answer  to  her  unspoken  questions. 
Perhaps  this  man  would  bring  her  a  mes- 
sage of  the  meaning  of  life.  So  she  stood 
by  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  watching,  and 
waiting  for  what  fate  was  to  bring. 

The  man  reached  shallow  water,  stood 
up,  saw  the  girl,  and  strode  toward  her.  his 
clothes  dripping.  He  was  no  hero  of 
romance,  but  Ellinor  had  read  no  romances. 
Her  only  comparison  was  with  Peter.     His 

face  was  not  so 
kindly  as  Pe- 
ter's; it  was  al- 
m  o  s  t  sinister, 
but  it  was  the 
face  of  a  man 
of  great  power, 
a  m  a  n  w  h  o 
would  not  eas- 
ily be  denied. 
He  came  close 
to  her  and 
looked  down 
into  her  eyes 
without  smil- 
ing ;  she  re- 
turned his  gaze 
with  the  same 
gravity.  She 
was  not  afraid, 
only  filled  with 
wonder,  and 
she  w  a  s  the 
first  to  speak. 
•Who    are 


you?"  she  asked. 

"Mason.     Who  are  you?" 

"Ellinor." 

"Live  around  here?" 

"Yes.  At  the  lighthouse.  Why  did  you 
swim  ashore?" 

He  laughed.     It  was  almost  a  snarl. 

"See  that  ship?"  and  he  pointed  at  the 
rapidly  receding  vessel.  "Well,  I  killed  the 
captain  last  night.  If  I  hadn't,  he'd  have 
killed  me.  But  it  wasn't  safe  to  stay.  So 
here   I   am." 

"You  killed  a  man?"  and  Ellinor  drew 
back  a  little. 

"I  tell  you  it  was  a  fair  fight."  he  said 
fiercelv.  "Things  like  that  happen  at 
sea." 
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Peter:  "We  sea 

folk  do  not  take 

kindly  to  the 

cities.  " 


"I>  everything  about  the  sea  hard  and 
terrible?"   Ellinor  asked. 

"No.  little  Ellinor,"  Mason  replied,  and 
his  voice  was  almost  tender.  "There's  the 
light  of  the  moon  on  the  waves  in  the  quiet 
tropic  nights,  and  there's  the  whip  and  the 
sting  of  the  spray  that  makes  a  man  of  you 
if  you've  got  it  in  you — and  all  the  time, 
there's  love  at  the  end  of  the  voyage." 

"Love?"      The  word   came   tremulouslv. 

"Yes — love."  He  came  closer  and  took 
her  by  the  arm.  and  she  did  not  flinch.  This 
hand  that  had  killed  another  man  was  hold- 
ing her.  but  the  man  was  of  the  brother- 
hood of  the  sea.     She  was  not  afraid. 

"I  don't  understand."  she  said. 

"But  you  shall.  You're  one  of  us.  I  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  You've  watched  the  storm 
come  up,  and  the  sun  go  down — you've 
seen  the  foam  creeping  along  in  ragged 
lines  and  the  ships  go  staggering  by.  You'll 
know  love,  little  Ellinor,  like  only  us  of  the 
sea  know  it." 


There  was  something  hypnotic  about  the 
man.  and  she  sat  beside  him  on  a  rock  while 
he  talked  and  talked,  and  told  her  stories 
of  distant  lands,  and  always  the  burden  of 
the  tale  was  love  and  the  sea.  Her  heart 
beat  faster.  For  Ellinor  this  was  a  day  of 
revelations. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  he  said  at  last.  "They'll 
send  ashore  at  the  first  port  and  start  a  hunt 
for  me.  I'll  come  back  one  day.  but  now. 
before  I  go,  you  shall  be  my  wife,  by  the 
law  of  the  ring  and  the  wave.". 

Mason  took  from  his  pocket  a  key  ring, 
slipped  a  curious  gold  band  from  his  finger 
and  a  little  ring  from  Ellinor's.  Fastening 
the  two  upon  the  key  ring  he  flung  them 
out  into  the  surf. 

"Now  you're  mine,"  he  said.  "Whom 
the  sea  hath  joined,  only  the  sea  can  part." 
Gripping  Ellinor's  wrist,  he  stared  out  at 
the  spot  where  the  rings  had  disappeared. 
And  a  few  minutes  later  he  Sprang  to  his 
feet  without  another  word,  bounded  away 
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;i<  ross  the  rocks  and  soon  was  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  the  girl  he  had  thus 
declared  his  bride. 

Ellinor  said  nothing  of  the  encounter  to 
Old  Peter.  Out  of  the  deep  there  had  come 
to  her  a  word  that  never  had  been  spoken 
between  them,  arousing  emotions  which  the 
girl  felt  the  silent  old  man  would  not  un- 
derstand. If  these  emotions  had  been 
deeper,  they  would  have  so  changed  her 
that  Peter  would  have  noticed,  or  that  they 
would  have  forced  her  to  confide  in  the 
only  confidant  she  knew.  But  after  all,  it 
was  hardly  more  than 
a  word  that  had  been 
thus  suddenly 
brought  into  her  life 
— she  had  come  at 
last  to  know  what 
love  might  mean,  but 
not  as  yet  what  it 
did  mean.  Still,  it 
was  a  partial  answer 
to  her  incessant  ques- 
tionings of  those  toss- 
ing waves,  and  it 
was  with  new  hope 
that  she  returned  to 
her  silent  existence 
in  the  lighthouse. 
She  enjoyed  be- 
ing alone,  even  apart 
from  Peter,  to  muse 
upon  the  past  and 
dream  of  the  future. 
Would  Mason  come 
back?  Did  she  want 
him  to  come  back? 
She  hardlv  knew. 


a  r-trength  which  was  not  physical,  not 
brutal  :  a  strength  very  different  from  the 
monotonous  pounding  of  the  surf,  and  no 
less  different  from  the  animal  ferocity  of 
Mason.  It  was  the  first  of  many  meetings. 
Hudson  realized  that  the  girl  fascinated 
him  ;  he  tried  to  stay  away  from  their  tryst - 
inii  place,  but  could  not. 

"It  is  ridiculous."  he  told  himself. 
"What  can  she  ever  be  to  me?" 

He  could  make  himself  no  answer :  yet 

he  always  returned  to  the  spot  where  he 

was  sure  to  find  her.     He  was  a  widower. 

with   three   children. 


TT  was  thus  that 
*■  George  Hudson 
found  her  one  day, 
and,  attracted  by  the 
mystery  in  her  eyes,  he  paused  for  a 
few  moments'  idle  conversation.  Elli- 
nor knew  him  by  sight,  as  the  wealthiest 
man  in  the  little  fishing  port  where 
she  had  occasionally  gone  with  Peter 
to  make  their  small  purchases.  The  con- 
versation flagged.  Mentally,  they  had  little 
in  common.  Hudson,  a  scholar,  man  oi 
the  world,  and  something  of  the  aristocrat, 
could  not  readily  discover  common  ground 
for  intercourse  with  this  child  of  the  silent 
places,  and  yet  she  interested  him.  And 
Ellinor  began  to  understand  that  there  was 


Ellinor  loved  Hudson,  but  for  the  first  time  in  a 
year  longed  for  the  solace  of  the  sea. 


the  eldest  a  sensitive, 
almost  super-refined 
girl  of  twelve.  He 
tried  to  imagine  El- 
linor in  his  home  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the 
mother  of  whom  Ann 
never  ceased  speak- 
ing, though  Mrs. 
Hudson  had  been 
dead  five  years.  He 
felt  that  Ann  never 
could  accept  Ellinor. 
not  merely  because  of 
the  reverence  in 
which  she  held  her 
mother's  memory,  but 
because  Ellinor  was 
of  a  different  mould. 
Ann  was  a  child  of 
civilization,  Ellinor 
of  the  wild  places. 
Y,et  he  knew  he  want- 
ed Ellinor.  And 
meanwhile  Ellinor 
had  learned  that  love 
was  something  m 
than  a  word  cast  up 
by  the  waves.  The 
spell  of  the  sea  was 
broken,  at  least  lor  the  time. 

"Ellinor."  he  -aid  one  day.  "I  want 
to  be  my  wife." 

She  did  not  speak,  but  with  a  hopeless 
expression  -canned  his  immaculate  garb, 
and  then  glanced  down  at  her  own  simple 
garments. 

"I  understand  what  you  are  thinking." 
he  went  on.  "I  have  thought  it  all  out.  I 
want  you  to  study,  to  develop  your  mind. 
to  learn  to  be  at  home  in  the  sort  of  life  I 
live.  It  will  not  be  a  prison,  for  I  too  love 
the   sea   and   the    'far-seeing   places.*      Put 
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/  must  go, "  Ellinor  said. 

She  seemed  held  in  a 

sort  of  trance. 


then  lutiful  things  about  my  world 

too.  Won't  you  let  me  send  you  away  for 
a  few  months,  perhaps  a  year,  to  a  dear 
rid  of  mine,  and  learn  to  be  at  home  in 
this  other  world — to  return  then  and  be  my 
wif< 

"Do  you  think  I  could?" 

"Of  course  you  can.     Will  you?" 

"We  must  ask  Peter.  He  has  been  so 
I  to  me." 

And  they  sought  out  the  old  man  at  his 
cabin  near  the  lighthouse,  and  told  their 
story.  Ellinor  was  the  spokesman,  and  she 
broke  the  news  simply  and  without  affecta- 
tion. Peter  listened  in  silence,  imperturb- 
able but  manifestly  doubtful  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  plan. 

"We  sea  folk  don't  take  kindly  to  the 
cities."  he  said. 

"But  Peter,  perhaps  I  am  not  of  the  sea 
folk  at  all.  I  want  to  know."  Ellinor  re- 
plied. 

Peter  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  but  the 
girl's  earnestness  and  Hudson's  evident  sin- 


cerity outweighed  his  objections.  Besides. 
he  knew  there  was  more  than  a  touch  of 
selfishness  in  his  desire  to  keep  Ellinor  with 
him.  So  he  consented  at  last,  and  in  a  week 
she  had  gone. 

A  YEAR  later.  George  Hudson  led  a 
■^^  transformed,  elegantly  gowned  Ellinor 
to  the  altar,  and  to  his  home.  In  the  inter- 
vening months  he  had  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  preparing  Ann  for  the  event. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  a  new 
mother?"  he  asked  her  one  evening. 

"A  new  mother?  There  never  can  be 
another  besides  Mamma."  she  replied,  in  a 
puzzled  voice. 

Her  father  explained  as  best  he  could, 
but  the  child  could  not  be  convinced  that  in 
some  way  her  sacred  memories  were  not 
being  slighted.  So  it  was  a  somewhat  grave 
and  silent  wedding  party.  From  her  first 
meeting  with  this  child,  Ellinor's  alert  in- 
stincts sensed  antagonism.  She  wanted  to 
draw  back,   but  said  nothing.      She   loved 
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Hudson,  and  she  had  given  her  word,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  a  year  she  longed  for  the 
solace  of  the  sea,  as  she  entered  the  home 
where  she  was  confronted  by  the  task  of 
being  mother  to  a  child  who  regarded  her 
as  an  intruder.  Ann  was  not  openly  an- 
tagonistic, and  made  many  pathetic  little 
attempts  to  be  friendly,  but  often  would 
rush  away  to  the  seclusion  of  her  room,  and 
sob  her  grief  to  her  pillow. 

Even  when  she  was  alone  with  her  hus- 
band, Ellinor  could  not  overcome  the  feel- 
ing of  oppression.  It  was  only  when  they 
would  escape  from  the  house,  and  return 
to  the  cliffs  beside  the  sea  where  they  had 
first  met,  that  she  became  her  old  self  again. 
So  she  began  to  accuse  herself  of  failure. 
She  thought  she  never  could  become  a  real 
part  of  that  other  life,  and  must  always  be 
just  a  child  of  the  sea.  The  deep  was  call- 
ing to  her  once  more,  and  the  faraway  look 
in  her  eyes  returned. 

"Why  so  silent?"  Hudson  asked  her  one 
day. 

"It  is  the  sea.  I  cannot  escape  it.  I  can- 
not be  happy  away  from  it,  and  now  I 
cannot  be  happy  beside  it." 

"Forget  the  sea,  and  think  of  our  love. 
That  will  break  the  chain." 

"If  only  Ann  would  love  me,"  she  sighed. 

"We  must  be  patient.  That  will  come 
with  time." 

So  Ellinor  tried  to  be  patient  and  tender, 
but  Ann  retired  more  and  more  within  her- 
self. At  last  the  crisis  came.  One  evening 
Ellinor,  her  nerves  wrenched  with  longing 
for  joy  and  harmony  in  the  home,  swept 
Ann  into  her  arms,  and  almost  hysterically 
pleaded  for  a  little  affection,  for  she  had 
come  to  love  the  child  despite  the  barrier 
between  them.  But  Ann  stiffened  herself, 
drew  away,  and  quit  the  room  without  a 
word.  Ellinor  flung  herself  upon  a  couch 
and  wept,  and  it  was  thus  that  Hudson 
found  her.  She  calmed  herself,  with  a 
great  effort,  and  faced  him.  She  had 
reached  her  decision. 

"I  must  go,"  she  said.  "This  never  can 
be  my  home — our  home.  I  am  trying  to  sit 
in  a  chair  that  is  occupied  by  a  ghost.  The 
sea  is  calling  me.  and  I  must  go." 

"You  shall  not  go,"  he  answered.  "You 
are  my  wife." 

"I  cannot  stay — I  cannot!  I  must  go, 
now — tonight.  I  have  broken  my  vow  to  the 
sea."  Suddenly  she  remembered  Mason, 
and    the    ceremony    of    the    rings    and    the 


waves.  She  never  had  told  Hudson  of  the 
incident.  It  had  seemed  only  a  dream,  from 
the  day  she  first  met  him.  "  'Whom  the  sea 
hath  joined,  only  the  sea  can  part,'  "  she 
said. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Hudson  de- 
manded. 

She  told  him  of  Mason,  of  his  mysterious 
coming,  -of  the  word  he  had  brought  from 
the  deep,  the  word  she  did  not  understand 
until  Hudson  interpreted  it — the  word 
"Love."  She  told  of  their  rings,  flung  into 
the  surf,  and  Mason's  promise  to  return. 

"But  that  was  only  a  childish  fancy."  he 
insisted.  "You  did  not  love  him.  It  was 
only  a  game.     And  he  never  did  return." 

While  he  was  still  speaking  the  door  was 
thrown  open  unceremoniously,  and  a  big 
man  in  oilskins  strode  into  the  room. 

"I  have  returned,"  he  said  grimly. 
"Come,  Ellinor — my  wife." 

"It  is  fate,"  Ellinor  whispered.  "It  is 
the  answer." 

They  stood  there  a  full  minute,  motion- 
less, except  as  they  looked  from  one  to 
another.  Hudson  broke  the  spell  with  a 
nervous  laugh. 

"Why  it's  all  ridiculous — preposterous." 
he  said.  "You  can't  do  things  like  this. 
You  can't  break  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
man  because  of  a  childish  game." 

"You  don't  understand."  Mason  replied. 
in  low,  solemn  tones.  "There  is  no  law  to 
govern  the  sea  and  its  people,  except  the 
laws  we  ourselves  make,  and  obey.  You 
may  try  to  forget  for  a  while,  but  once  you 
have  known  the  sea  you  always  must 
return." 

"I  must  go 
of  expression, 
trance. 

"But  you  love  me. 
can  you  go?" 

"I  love  you.  I  love  your  children." 
Ellinor  answered,  in  the  same  monotone. 
"I  wanted  to  be  part  of  your  life,  but  it  is 
impossible.  There  is  no  joy  in  the  sea.  and 
I  wanted  joy.  But  there  is  none  here  for 
me  either.  1  wanted  to  bring  happiness  to 
you  and  your  children,  but  I  bring  only 
sorrow  and  bitter  memories.  I  must  go." 
She  turned  toward  Mason.  "I  am  ready." 
she  said.     "I  will  go  with  you." 

Hudson  bowed  his  head  upon  his  breast. 
He  realized  he  was  defeated.  He  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  argument  against  such 
emotions  as  these.     After  all.  perhaps.  Elli- 


Ellinor  said,  her  tones  void 
She  seemed  held  in  a  sort  of 

Hudson  uriied.  "How 
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nor  was  right.  Perhaps  he  had  had  no  right 
to  try  to  transform  her  into  a  conventional 
wife.  All  the  mystery  of  the  situation  began 
to  weigh  down  upon  him,  and  he  grew  numb 
and  cold.  As  il  he  wire  witnessing  a  plaj 
he  saw  Ellinor  stand,  half  turning  toward 
Mason,  and  yet  seeming  to  wail  for  Ins 
consent. 

"If  it  must  be — it  must,"  he  said, 
brokenly.  "1  have  tried  to  make  you  happy, 
but  it  seems,  alter  all,  that  love  will  not 
break  the  spell  of  the  sea." 

Ellinor  took  a  stop  toward  Mason,  but 
a  cry  from  the  doorway  stopped  her. 

"Mother,  mother,"  Ann  called.     "Don't 


^o — please  don't  go— 1  didn't  understand. 
1  didn't  know." 

And  with  a  rush  the  child  flung  herself 
at   Ellinor's  feet  and  clung  to  her  knees. 

In  an  instant  they  were  sobbing  in  each 
other's  arms  and  kissing  away  each  other's 
tears.  Hudson  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
buried  his  I'aee  in  his  hands.  Mason  looked 
on,  still  stem  and  grim,  then  turned  awaj 
and  strode  toward  the  door. 

"You  were  wrong,"  he  said,  pausing 
before  he  passed  out  into  the  night.  "Love 
can  break  any  Spell.  It's  the  only  thing 
that  is  bigger  and  stronger  than  the  sea. 
t  loodbye." 


"Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea" 


Universal  has  just  finished  a  spectacular  camera  transcription  of  Jules  Verne's  old  story,  title  above. 
Their  rendition  is  accompanied  by  many  curious  and  some  astounding  devices  of  optics  and  personal 
safety  under  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  the  play  was  really  acted  —  examine  the  scene  above  —  on 
the  tropic  ocean  bed  near  the  Bahama  Islands.  Guns  which  fire  under  water,  diving  costumes  ena- 
bling the  players  to  move  with  alacrity  and  remain  submerged  for  hours,  and  a  submarine  camera 
"taking"  through  heavy  French  plate  glass  were  a  few  of  the  properties  equipping  this  production. 
This  singular  U-boat  among  dramatic  craft  will  probably  receive  its  launching  late  in  the  autumn. 


Seeficmiffeardat  thMoyies 


Where  millions  of  people  gather  daily  many  amusing  and  interesting  things  are  bound  to  happen.  We  icant  our  readers 
to  contribute  to  this  page.  One  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  story  printed.  Contributions  must  not  be  longer  than  100 
words  and  must  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and  address.  Send  to:  "Seen 
and  Heard"  Dept.,  Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  contributions  to  this  department,  it  is 
impossible  to  return  unavailable  manuscripts  to  the  authors.     Therefore  do  not  enclose  postage  or  stamped  envelopes  as 

contributions  will  not  be  relumed. 


W^here  Innocence  Is 


SMALL    daughter    to    youthful    mother,    six 
rows   back :    O   ma-ma,  lookie !     That  big 
girl  across  the  aisle  has  got  her  head  on  the 
•gentleman's  shoulder!    O— o-o  ! 

Youthful  mother  :   S— h-h,  he  might  hear  you. 
Small  daughter,  wonderingly :    Why,  doesn't 
he  know  it's  there? 

Alfred  S.  Herzig,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
§ 

And  the  Female  of 
the  Species — 

ON  the  screen  was 
being  show  n 
"The  Harmless  One." 
He :  When  I  was  a 
boy,  you  know,  the 
doctor  said  if  I  didn't 
stop  smoking  ciga- 
rettes I  would  become 
feeble-minded. 

She  :  I  should  think 
that  would  have  made 
you  stop. 

Elsie  Stevenson, 
Woodstock,  III. 
Q 
Youth's  Simple  Faith 

THE  scene  in  the 
society  drama 
showed  the  heroine 
searching  madly  in 
dresser  drawers  for  a 
lost  diamond  brooch. 
She  was  revealed  in 
a  g  o  w  n  extremely 
decollete. 

Alice,  aged  four : 
Brother!  Brother! 
what  ith  the  lady  hunting  for? 

Rupert,  aged  eight  (blushing  and  incensed)  : 
H-s-s-k,  you  little  silly!     Don't  talk  so  loud! 
She's  hunting  for  some  clothes  to  put  on. 
Isabel  Nichols,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Yesseh,  He  Suttinly  Ruined! 
/^VN   the  screen  the  villain  had  committed  a 


"Yo  ho,  Willy  it  nt.  conic  over,  the  camera  man's 
a  goin'  to  take  seme  movies  of  the  monkey.  " 


First  colored  spectator :  Whut  dey-all 
a-goin-a-do  wif  him,  Sam?     Does  you  know? 

Second  colored  spectator :  Co'se  Ah  knows, 
niggeh.  Dey  goin'  tak  him  out  an'  set  him 
down  in  a  cheer ;  an'  strap  he's  ahms  an'  laigs 
tight.    An'  den,  dey  goin-a  press  a  button. 

First  c.  s. :    Y-y-y-es.    Den  whut  ? 

Second  c.  s. :  Den,  niggeh,  he  jes'  natchly 
goin'  to  be  ruined  foh  life. 

B.  L.  Willman, 
Louisville,  Ky. 


And  the  Burial 
Proceeded 

T  HAVEN'T  much 
1  patience  with  the 
person  who  makes 
comments  aloud  in 
moving  picture  the- 
atres, but  the  other 
day  I  freely  forgave 
one  for  the  excellence 
of  the  story  he  told 
three  feet  behind  my 
ear. 

The  screen  had  just 
shown  an  open-grave 
scene  in  a  cemetery. 
"That  reminds  me." 
spoke  up  the  voice  to 
rearward.  "In  some 
parts  of  Pennsylvania 
it  is  an  old  custom 
that  no  clods  of  earth 
shall  be  dropped  on 
the  lowered  coffin 
until  someone  has 
said  a  good  word  for 
the  dead.  At  one  of 
was  a  long  wait.  John 
an   ornerv   citizen    that 


terrible  murder  and  been  arrested,  and 


close-up  showed  him  peering  from  behind  bars. 
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these   occasions   there 

Smith    had   been   such 

nobody  could  think  of  a  nice  thing  to  say  over 

his  corpse.     The  wait  was  becoming  awkward, 

when    finally    a    neighbor    stepped    out    to    the 

grave's  edge,  and  said  solemnly : 

"Friends,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say — to  say — that  John  Smith  was  not  always 
as  mean  as  he  was  sometimes." 

C.  A.  McAlpine,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


"Let's  Go"  McGowan 


HELEN  HOLMES'  HUSBAND-DIRECTOR-ACTOR 
LIVES  A  STRENUOUS  LIFE,  AND  HE  HAS  A 
WAY  OF  PROPOSING  INSTEAD  OF  ORDERING 


By  Allen  Corliss 


As  Director 
General  of 
the  Signal, 
Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan 's 
duties  are 
many.  Here 
he  is  acting 
and  direct- 
-  ing. 


W,1*W 


OF  course,  that's  not  his  honest-Injun  name,  but 
if    the    copyright    laws    would    permit    it    the 
chances  are  those  two  words  would  be  reserved 
for  his  own  special,  individual  use.     Without  them 
life  would  be  a  burden  to  him  and  he  would  be 
forced  to  learn  to  talk  with  his  hands.     Denied 
their    use.    he    would    ask    that    his   name    be 
stricken  from  the  payroll,  and  future  gen- 
erations of  theater-goers  would  know  him 
not.     They  are  typical- of  the  man  J.   P. 
McGowan.  and  to  think  of  him  directing  the 
production  of  a  photoplay  without  the  use  of 
the  magic   pass-words   ''let's  go."   is  like  trying  to 
imagine   Camembert   without   the   green   kalsomine   trimmings, 

boarding-bouse  hash  without  a  lurking  suspicion  of  previous  acquaintance,  or  the  pride 
of   Henry   Ford  without  a  rattle. 

Taken  by  themselves,  perhaps,  the  words  mean  little.  By  inference,  however,  they 
speak  worlds.  "Let's  go !"  as  employed  by  this  tall,  angular  Australian  really  means 
"Come  on,  boys  !  Follow  me  !"  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  millenium  will  not 
be  far  distant  when  he  changes  from  that  form  of  address  to  one  which  implies  "Go 

1-5 
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the  mention  of  the 
McGowan    stopped 


clock.  At 
word  Mr. 
the  person. 

"I  believe  in  system  to  the 
extent  of  disliking  anything 
in  the  way  of  waste  energy."  he 
remarked.  "It  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  for  you  to  con- 
tinue your  discourse.  I  want 
no  time-clocks." 

"But."  replied  the  salesman, 
the  light  of  sales  battle  shining 
in  his  eye.  "surely  you  under- 
stand that — " 

"Surely   I  understand  that  I 

wouldn't  have  a  man   working 

for  me  who   would   consent  to 

punch   one   of    those   automatic 

spotters."  interrupted  Mac.     "I 

could     not     l>e     insulted    more 

neatly     than     by     being 

^^    asked  to  punch  one, 

and  I  won't 


At  last  the  location  ^ 

is  in  sight,  but  "shank's  mules" 

have  still  to  carry  the  company  across  the  Colorado,  quick 
sand  notwitlistanding. 


ahead,  boys.  You  do  it  and  I'll  wait  for  you.' 
For  thus  far  there  is  no  record  of  his  having 
asked  a  man  to  do  what  he  himself  was  un- 
willing to  do. 

"That's  just  the  trouble  with  him,  dah-gun 
'im  !"  remarks  one  of  his  assistants.     "He'd 
rather  do  my  work,  if  I  overlook  a  bet,  than 
to  tell  me  to  do  it.     An'  that  makes  me  feel 
like  a  boob." 

Possibly  he  knows  this.     Possibly  it  is  in 
this  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  his 
system  lies.     At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that 
for  systems  as  they  are  generally  understood 
he   has   no   time.      Notwithstanding   all    the 
treatises    that    have    been    written    by   bulge-    ' 
browed  professors  on  the  subject  of  scientific 
management,  the  elimination  of  waste  energy 
and  all   the  rest  of  it,  ad  infinitum,  he  pooh- 
poohs  it  all,  snaps  a  rubber  band  around  it  and 
pigeon-holes     it    under    the    general     head    o 
"bunk."       Moreover,    to    argue    with 
him   on   the   subject   is   the  one  sure 
way  to  start  something. 

When  the  Signal  Film  corpora- 
tion was  organized  several  months 
ago,  a  salesman  came  to  him  with 
the   suggestion   that   he  buy  a  time- 


His  train- 
ing on  A  us- 
tralian  cattle 
ranches  stands 
him  in  good  stead 
in  stunts  of  this  sort. 
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insult  my  boys  by  asking  of  them  what  1 
myself  would  refuse  to  iln  " 

"But  punctuality — " 

"Punctuality  your  eye.  I  want  no 
punctuality  that  can  be  measured  bj  a 
mess  of  springs  and  wheels.  1  want  no 
man  working  with  me  who  arrives  at  the 
same  minute  each  morning  to  punch  a  clock, 
for  he  will  be  quite  as  punctual  in  punch- 
ing it  on  his  way  out  in  the  evening.  I 
want  no  man  who  comes  merely  to  spend 
a  specified  number  of  hours  at  the  studio. 
I  want  the  men  who  come  because  they 
have  work  to  do  in  which  they  arc  inter- 
ested. It'  that  interest  is  not  strong  enough 
et  them  here  on  time,  no  time-clock 
would  do  it.  They  might  get  lure  on  time 
hut  they  wouldn't  be  ready  to  work.  No, 
sir.  1'ako  it  away.  I  want  no  men  with 
time-clock  souls.     Good  i\a\." 

A  short  time  ago  there  came  a  hurry  call 
from  an  Eastern  exchange  to  rush  through 
rtain  film  at  once.  The  company  had 
worked  most  oi  the  previous  night,  and 
after  a  few  hours  sleep  had  come  hack 
to  the  studio  and  worked  all  that  day.  They 
had  shot  the  last  scene,  and  Mr.  McGowan 

-  just  sitting  down  to  dinner  when  the 
wire  came.  He  read  it  standing  and 
he   stepped   to   the   phone. 

"Denny."  he  said,  when  he  had  the  lab- 
oratory superintendent  on  the  wire,  "we've 
to  work  tonight.  I'll  send  a  machine 
for  you.  You  pick  up  the  other  boys  on  the 
way  over.  Get  me  a  print  of  to-day's  work 
is  you  can.  I'll  cut  it  tonight,  run 
it  about  three-thirty  tomorrow  morning. 
take  continuity  and  we'll  shoot  it  down  to 
x  o'clock  train  East." 

Kindly  note  that  he  made  use  of  the 
first  person,  plural,  throughout  the  conver- 
sation, and  that  he  reserved  for  himself  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  work  laid  out. 
He  could  have  turned  the  whole  thing  over 
to  liis  laboratory  force.  Hut  no.  It  is  his 
idea  that  when  there  is  extra  work  to  be 
done  ln's  place  is  in  the  thick  of  it. 

This  sounds  as  though  working  for  T-  P. 


McGowan  is  prettj   hard  pickings.     None 
of   the  company  seems  to   think  so.     As  a 
matter  oi    fact,   the  only   man   in   the  com 
pany   whom    Mr.    McGowan   overworks   is 
I.   P.   McGowan.     For  himself  he  has  no 
lie  knows  nothing  of  hours  and- car 
ties  no  watch.     A  characteristic  of  the  man 
i-  to  start   to  work  on  something  alter  din 
ner   to   kill    time      and    forget    to   quit    until 
he  is  called  t  >r  1  Teak fa^t . 

As  director  general  of  the  Signal,  Mr. 
McGowan's  executive  duties  are  many.     In 

addition  to  them  he  directs  in  person  the 
Helen  Holmes  company,  and  in  the  major- 
ity of  their  pictures  he  plays  a  leading 
role.  While  he  is  producing  one  picture 
he  is  collaborating  with  Miss  Holmes  mi 
the  scenario  for  the  next  one  and  as  fast 
as  the  exposed  film  is  printed  and  developed 
he  cuts  and  assembles  it  for  shipment  to  the 
Eastern  exchanges.  <  lutside  of  this,  he  lias 
very  little  to  occupy  his  attention. 

lie  thrives  on  this  sort  of  thing.  Work 
seems  to  be  recreation  in  his  scheme  of 
affairs.  When  he  decided  to  take  a  vaca- 
tion and  go  to  Honolulu,  at  the  last 
moment  the  thought  of  being  so  long  away 
from  his  work  was  too  much  for  him.  Ac- 
cordingly one  night  instead  of  going  to 
bed  he  amused  himself  by  writing  a  scenario 
which  he  called  "The  Diamond  Runners." 
Next  morning  he  told  his  company  to  pack 
up  and  go  with  him  on  his  vacation. 

"While  I  am  lolling  around  aboard  ship 
resting,"  he  said  by  way  of  explanation,  "I 
might  as  well  make  a  picture." 

The  time  he  spent  as  skipper  of  wind- 
jammers, the  service  he  saw  during  the 
Boer  War,  the  part  he  played  in  the 
De  Villier  African  explorations,  his  life  on 
ranches  and  through  Mexico,  all  these  have 
.left  him  thoroughly  at  Inane  wherever  he 
can  find  a  peg  long  enough  to  hang  his 
hat  on.  Also  the  wealth  of  material  he 
gathered  during  those  years  is  probably 
largely  responsible  for  his  success  as  a  film 
producer,  and  for  his  fondness  for  the 
slogan  "Come  on.  Boys!     Let's  go!" 


Earth's  Twelve  Greatest  Men 


Charles  Chaplin. 

Nero. 

Dr.  Munyon. 

The  Ford  Bros.  (Francis  and  Henry 

Pancho  Villa. 

Lewis  J.  Selznick. 


Crane  Wilbur. 
S.  L.  Rothapfel. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts. 
Broncho  Billy. 
Pete  Props. 
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Number  IX — Complete  in  this  issue.     For  explanation  see  opposite  page. 
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A    Child    of    the    North 

Cinderella 

Who     pays? 

The   Night 

The    Night    of    Thrills 

One    Man's    Evil 

In    the    Dark 

A  Business  Buccaneer 

Trilby 

Alias    Jimmv    Valentine 

The    Alien 

Always    in    the    Way 

Ambition 

The    Arrival    of   Perpetua 

The    Crucible    of   Fate 

Hearts    of   Women 

As    Ye    Sow 

Counsel    for    Defense 

Cinderella's    Slippers 

Miss   Tomboy 

Between    Men 

Neptune's    Daughter 

The    Breath    of    Araby 

The    Boss 

The     Blood    Yoke 

The    Black    Ring 


(List  Continued  on  Second  Page  Following) 


HERE      ARE       THE     JUNE      WINNERS 


CONTEST   NO.    7 
First    Prize.    $10.00,    Miss    Florence    Sonle,    2S 

Leyden   St.,   Brockton,   Mass. 
Second  Prize.   $.100,  Mrs.  J.   P.  Brundige,  3503 

Chestnut  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Third   Prize,   $3.00,  Mrs.   A.   A.   De  Leo,  S-320 

Browne    St.,    Spokane,    Wash. 
Fourth   Prize,   $2.00,  Andrew  Fueyer,  Jr.,  3405 

Park   Ave.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Teu     $1.00     Prizes:      Miss     Kathryn     Grace 

Rapp,  :iOS  N.  7th  St..  Lebanon.  Pa.;  Miss 
M.  D.  Foster,  Box  2SS.  Bath,  Me.;  Miss  Alma 
Timmerman,  4344  Hamilton  Ave..  Cincinnati. 
O. ;  Miss  Alta  Carter,  T'Ji;  Washington  St., 
Columbus.  Ind.;  G.  A.  Doettlaff,  110  K.  Vir- 
ginia   Ave.,     Arlington.    Md.  J    Mrs.    S.    E.     Black- 


well.  5931  West  End  Ave..  Chicago.  111.;  Miss 
Hazel  Rust.  1530  Bever  Ave..  Cedar  Rapids. 
la.;  Mrs.  L.  K.  I.eggett.  36  Buttles  Ave.,  Col- 
umbus. Ohio:  Miss  Elsie  I.  Mishler.  14S0  Sec- 
ond Ave..  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  J.  Scofleld,  Box 
014,    Bandon,    Ore. 

THE  CORRECT  JULY  TITLES 

"Parting   of    the    Ways." 
"The    AVrong   Address." 

3.  "A    T.ucky    Blowout." 

4.  "The    Little   Girl    Next    Door." 
"The   Last   Art." 

"The    Ked   Circle." 
"C.    D." 
"A    Matter    of    Seconds." 


FOURTEEN    CA5H    PRIZES 

Fiii;  the  correct  or  nearest  correcl  answers  to  these  pictures.    Xhe  awards  are  en  b,  without  any  string 
w  iwi  1 1\  .r  tn   them.     This  is  the     ninth  of  a  series  of  novel   Feature  contests  t ten    I   and  benefit 

.mi-  readers  ;it  absolutely  uo  coat  to  them     die  Pbotoplai  Maoamnbj  way.    The  awards  are  mi  tor  this 
mouth's  contest. 


THE    PRIZES 

1st  Prize.  $10.00. 
2nd  Prize,  $5.00. 
3rd  Prize.  $3.00. 
4th  Prize.  $2.00. 
Ten  Prizes.   $1.00  each. 

Bach     scene     represents     the 
name    of    ;i    popular    photoplay 

which  will  Ik-  found  in  the  list 
on  the  opposite  page  and  the 
page  following.  These  Illustra- 
tions are  not  of  scenes  from  the 
plays,  hut  are  of  the  titles.  In 
tlic  case  of  tics,  duplicate  prizes 
will  ho  awarded  to  the  senders 
of   the  answers   involved. 


D 


ira^+irvnc  Write  plainlv  below  each  picture  the  title  which  you  think  it  best  represents. 

II  tJC^UOI  lo  Place  vonr  own  name  and  complete  address  on  the  marsrin  at  the  bottom  of  this 
page.  "Cut  the  leaf  out  and  mail  it  to  "Title  Contest,"  Photoplay  Magazine, 
850  North  Clark  Street.  Chicago.  Or  you  may  send  in  your  answers  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper. 
Number  your  answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the  pictures.  We  have  eliminated  from  this 
contest  all  red  tape  and  expense  to  you,  so  please  do  not  ask  us  questions.  Only  one  set  of  answers 
allowed  each  contestant.  All  answers  must  he  mailed  before  October  first.  Awards  for  this  list  will  be 
published  in  Photoplay  Magazine.     Look  for  this  contest  each  month. 

13" 


PHOTOPLAY  TITLE  CONTEST 

{See  preceding  page  for  explanation.) 

LIST  OF  TITLES  CONTINUED  FROM  SECOND  PAGE  PRECEDING 


Birth  of  a  Nation 

The   Captive 

Captain    Fracasse 

Captain   Courtesy 

The    Candidate's    Past 

The    Canceled    Mortgage 

Call    of    the    Waves 

Called    Back 

The     Blessed     Miracle 

A   Difference   of   Opinion 

The    Disillusionment    of    Jane 

The    Dictator 

Death's    Marathon 

The  Death  Dice 

In   the    Days   of   Famine 

The   Dawn   of   a   Tomorrow 

A    Daughter    of    Earth 

The    Dancing   Girl 

For    Her    Friend 

For    Her    Happiness 

The    Forest    Thieves 

The   Boss  . 

Bought    and    Paid    For 

The  Branded  Six  Shooter 

The   Figure   in   Black 

Brave    and    Bold 

The   Buckskin   Shirt 

The    Busy    Bell    Boy 

A   Coat   Tale 

The    Comeback 

Comrades 

A   Country   Lad 

The    Broken    Doll 

Bumped   for   Fair 

Cupid   Incognito 

Curiosity 

A   Day's   Adventure 

The    Destroyer 

The     Dog     Raffles 

The    End    of    the    Trail 

The    Enemy 

A    Far    Country 

The   Fascinating   Eye 

Fate    and    Three 

Father's   Money 

Fighters    of    the    Plains 

The    Firing    Line 

From  Dawn  Till  Dark 

A    Gentleman    of    Fortune 

The    Girl    Who    Won 

The   Hands   of   Providence 

A    Happy    Pair 

Her    Nerve 

All   Over   a   Stocking 

The   End   of   the    Play 

Getting    the    Grip 

The    Haunting    Eye 

His  Gratitude 

In    Peril    of    the    Sea 

In   Wrong 

An    Innocent    Sinner 

Just    a    Dark 

The   Knight   of   Her   Dreams 

Indiscretion 

His    Return 

In   the   Sunlight 

Red    Wins 

The    Fatal    Hour 

Between    Savage    and    Tiger 

The    Broken    Coin 

Woman    Behind    the    Man 

Wrong    All    Around 

When   a   Woman   Waits 

When    East    Meets   West 

When   Hearts  Are  Trumps 

When    Souls   Are   Tried 

Where    Love    Dwells 

Which    Would    You    Rather   Be' 

The    Widow's    Children 

The  Victim 

What  a   Blind   Man   Saw 

Unlike    Other    Girls 

Through   the  Dark 

Tracked   Across   the   Desert 

The     Raven 

Three   of   a   Kind 

This    Is    the    Life 

The   Way  of  a  Mother 

The    Third    Partner 

The    Secret    Sin 

The     Miser's    Reversion 


The    Modern    Child 

The    Mountain    Girl 

The   Old   Clothes   Shop 

The    Other   Man 

The    Pride    of    the    Force 

Emmy  of  Stork's  Nest 

The    Headliners 

Their    One    Love 

The    Last    Act 

The    Lure    of    the    Sawdust 

A     Test     of     Courage 

The    Test    of    Flame 

The   Test 

A    Submarine    Pilot 

The    Alarm 

The   City   of  Darkness 

The    Danger    Line 

Across   the   Desert 

The   Ring   Master 

Safety    First 

Old   Man 

On   the   Brink   of   the   Abyss 

The     Quest 

One    Night 

The    Open    Door 

A   Girl   of   Yesterday 

The   Man  With  the   Iron   Heart 

The    Master    of    the    House 

Like    Father.    Like    Son 

Little    Mischief 

Jealousy 

Dust 

The   Man   from   Nowhere 

The    Perils    of    Divorce 

Redemption    of    Dave    Darcey 

Blazing    Love 

East     Lynne 

Into    the    Primitive 

The    Flying    Torpedo 

The    Three   Godfathers 

The   Ordeal   of  Elizabeth 

Letitia 

Mr.    Leeson's   Will 

The   Making   of   Maddalena 

Once    a    Feat 

Shoes 

The    Shadow    of    Scandal 

The*  Dupe 

The    Eye    of    the    Night 

A    Million    Bid 

What    Happened    at    2  2 

The   Girl    Who   Feared    Daylight 

The    Bugle    Call 

Elusive    Lsabelle 

Sons    of    Immortals 

Siberia,    the    Unknown 

A    Gutter    Magdalene 

The    Man    Behind    the    Curtain 

Final     Payment 

Susie    Snowflake 

The    Stolen    Master 

The    Dupe 

Those    Who    Toil 

Ambition 

Ruff   House 

Just    for    a    Kid 

Reggie    Mixes    In 

The    Broken    Promise 

The   Weakling 

The    Eyes    of    Fear 

Beverlv    of    Graustark 

The    G'irl    I    left    Behind    Me 

Homecoming 

By    Fair    Means   or   Foul 

The    Countrv    Chairman 

The    Cub 

Copper 

The   Family   Bible 

The   Greater   Courage 

From    Italy's    Shores 

Double  Trouble 

Life's    Pitfalls 

The     Glory    of    Youth 

The   Voice   in   the   Fog 

Body    and    Soul 

The   Mayor's  Decision 

Let    Kitty    Do    It 

Fatty    and    Broadway    Stars 

The    Comet 

The     Cheat 

When  the  Light  Came  In 


Heart    of    Blue    Ridge 

The   Miracle   of    Life 

The    Buzzard's    Shadow 

The    Lily    and    the    Rose 

Vengeance    of    the    Wild 

The    Primrose   Path 

The   Soul  of   Broadway 

Lakeside    Topics 

A  Daughter  of  the  Sea 

The   Alstei    Case 

A    Woman's    Conquest 

Sins  of  Society 

Sealed    Orders 

One    Million    Dollars 

Armstrong's  Wife 

The    Mill   on   the   Floss 

The   Widow's   Secret 

Carmen 

My   Madonna 

A    Night    in    the    Show 

A   Gentleman  of   the   West 

Zaza 

And    He    Never   Knew 

Chance 

Almost  a  Winner 

For   Art   and    Love 

All   About   a  Baby 

The    Baby's   Doll 

The  Angel  in  the  Mask 

The     Animal 

Are   You   a   Mason? 

The   Artist's   Model 

Arms    and    the    Man 

At  the  Mask-Ball 

Be    Neutral 

A    Bear    Escape 

Bean    and    Hobo 

Behind    the    Gun 

The    Call   of   the   Waves 

Called    Back 

Capturing  the  Cook 

The    Cause 

A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block 

A    Circle    in    the    Sand 

Civilized     and     Savage 

Close    to    Nature 

The    Club    Man 

Between   the   Two   of  Them 

By    the    Sea 

Cast    Up    by    the   Sea 

Caught   with    the    Goods 

The    Danger    Line 

A    Dog's    Tail 

A     Gentleman     from    Indiana 

Beware     the     Dog 

The    Blank   Page 

The    Blond    Lady 

A    Dangerous    Experiment 

The    Double    Cross 

A   Dream    of   a    Painting 

The    Easiest    Way 

The    Eleventh    Dimension 

Empty    Pockets 

The    Escape 

The    Face    at    the    Window 

The    Faith    of   Two 

False    Colors 

His    Guardian    Auto 

The    Cowardly    Way 

Where   the    Road    Divided 

In   the    Heart   of   the    Hills 

A    Fireside    Realization 

A    Man    and    His    Mate 

A    Ride    for    a    Bride 

A     Rural     Romance 

As    a    Man    Thinketh 

Broncho    Billy    and    the    Land 

Bubbling    Water 

Man    to    Man 

Comrades 

Daylight 

The    End    of    the    Run 

Crossed  Wires 

The     Face     at     the     Window 

The    Stay    at    Homes 

From    the    Shadows 

Getting    Acquainted 

Girl    at    the    Curtain 

The    Good    Old    Summertime 

Lights   and   Shadows 

Hearts   United 
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esti^ns  ^Answers 
?- 


Yl"     00  DM  have  10  I"    ■'  -nl.-i  nl"T  li>  PbotOpU)    M.i^.i/ni. 

•  to  gel  queetio&i  UMWond  In  ihii  Department.  Ii  i-  ool] 
required  thai  you  avoid  queetloni  which  mold  call  hn  undurj 
long  anewere  tneb  at  iTnopeea  •>!  |>l.i*-.  01  oaata  oi  more  than 
oneplay.  I%era  are  hundreda  01  othera  win  Inn-"  with  jron 
,ti   tin-   Queationa   and    anawera  *,in.l..\,,  ^<>  1.,-  oooaidente. 

Tin-  i.ili  make  b  I ••  -i •»  prectiea]  and  pleeaanl  t<.  terra  roe 
preaapti]  and  often.  I'"  not  i-k  qvmtione  touching  religion, 
leenario  writing  or  ttndio  employment.  Studio  addri  eea 
«ill  n.it  1m-  given  in  tin-  Deportment,  beeauee  .<  eomplete  li-t 
..1  tli.  in  1-  printed  eleewnera  in  tin-  magjaame  aaefa  month. 

Write  on  on!}  one  -nl'1  ol  tin-  paper.     Sign  % lull  rnune 

.111.1  1.I.I1.— .  ool)  1n1t1.1l-  "ill  In  puhliahed  ii  requested.  IT 
■on  .l.-iif  .1  perianal  reply*  encloae  ielf-eddreaaed  itamped 
envelope.  Write  to  Queationa  and  anawera,  Photopiaj 
Muga/nu-,  I'liii-apo. 


w.  Batavia,  D.  E.  I. — Glad  to  learn 
that  Photoplay  is  popular  so  very_  faraway 
from  home.  We  have  several  sobscribers  in  the 
Hutch  Fast  Indies.  Yes,  Kathlyn  Williams  is 
still  with  Selig.  Anj  bookseller  should  be  able 
to  obtain  the  books  you  ask  about.  Shall  be 
sed  to  provide  you  with  the  addresses  of  any 
photoplayers  you   arc   interested   in. 


G.  D.  X.  Annapolis,  Mi>. — So  far  as  we  know 
William  A.  Brady  has  never  been  an  actor  or  a 
playwright,  but  tor  a  great  many  years  lie  has 
■  'lie  oi  the  country's  greatest  theatrical  pro- 
ducers. As  you  surmised,  he  is  Alice  Brady's 
father.  Also,  he  is  the  husband  of  Grace  George, 
the  noted  actress. 


S  .  Pasadena,  Cal. — Dorothy  Davenport  is 
Wallace  Reid  s  wife:  Cleo  Ridgley  is  the  wife  of 
1.  M.  Ridgley  and  Earle  Foxe's  better  half  is 
Santon.  The  others  you  mention  are  not 
married.  You  are  only  a  few  miles  away  ;  why 
don't  you  ask  Mr.  Reid  for  a  photograph  ? 


M.  M..  Nashville,  Tenx. — W'e  cannot  recom- 
mend any  schools.  If  you  have  had  dramatic 
experience  either  on  the  stage  or  before  the 
camera,  you  bhould  be  able  to  get  a  trial.  Many 
more  photoplays  are  made  in  Los  Angeles  than 
in  Xew  York,  therefore  more  are  employed  on 
the  Coast  and  the  chances  for  employment  should 
be   better. 


L.    M.    R.,    Salem,    Ore. — Your    request    noted. 
But  why  make  it  on  a  Thanksgiving  post  card? 


B.  G.  W.,  Dallas.  Tex.— William  S.  Hart 
was  born  in  1876;  is  not  encumbered;  answers 
letters  from  his  friends  when  addressed  to  him, 
care  Thos.  H.  Ince,  Culver  City,  Cal. 


F.  H.,  Sax  Berxardino.  Cal. — William  Far- 
num  is  married.  Nothing  funny  about  the  ques- 
tion at  all.     Ask  some  more. 


B.  H.,  Los  Angeles. — Tack  Sherrill  took  the 
male  lead  in  "Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You;''  he 
can  be  addressed  care  Frohman  Amusement  Cor- 
poration, Xew  York  City.  He  has  appeared  in 
"Builder  of  Bridges."  "Just  Out  of  College," 
"John  Glayde's  Honor"  and  "Body  and  Soul." 


11.  E.  II..  El  KiioKN,  Wis. — The  Ince  play  is 
known  as  "Civilization"  and  it  is  not  released 
mi     the     Triangle     program.        Ask     your     theatre 

Owner   for  the  addresses  of  the  papers  you  want. 


VINCENT,  Pasadena.  Cal. — Mary  Miles  Min- 
ter  is  now  with  tin-  American  company  at  Santa 
Barbara  and  it  is  very  probable  that  she  will  send 
you  a  picture  if  you  enclose  the  usual  mailing 
fee,  twenty-five  cents. 


S.  H.,  Terra  Bella,  Cal. — Miss  Kathlyn  Wil- 
liams reluctantly  acknowledges  that  she  was  born 
in  1888;  lu-r  height  is  five  feet,  six  inches;  her 
hair  is  blonde  and  her  eves  blue. 


Tilikum  Dear,  Seattle,  Wash. — Hello,  your- 
self !  Thomas  Holding  is  36  years  old,  English 
born  and  Rugby  educated.  Why  not  write  Fa- 
mous Players  and  ask  them  to  give  him  better 
roles?  Sure  he  deserves  them.  Both  girls  in  the 
August  issue  are  Mary  Pickford.  S'prised  you 
didn't  recognize  her.  X"o,  we  can't  do  a  thing 
about  it  ;  but  you  know  the  old  adage  about  imi- 
tation. 


M.  A.  F  .  Xew  York  City — Arthur  Johnson 
died  last  February  in  Philadelphia  after  a  long 
illness  and  was  buried  at  Chicopee  Falls.  Mass. 
He  left  a   wife  and  one   child,   a   daughter. 


C.  M.  A.,  Brooklyn- — Cleo  Madison's  family 
name  is  Bailey  and  she  is  all  American.  She 
was  in  the  Art  Section  of  October,  1915,  Photo- 
play, and  she  was  interviewed  in  January,  1916. 
She  is  not  married. 


M.  S..  W.  Somerville,  Mass. — Jean  Sothern's 
address  is  care  International  Film  Co.,  2  Colum- 
bus Circle,  Xew-  York  City.  "Shoes"  has  been 
released  ;  but  the  name  of  the  star  has  been 
changed  from  Mary  McDonald  to  Mary  Mac- 
Laren.  There  is  such  a  company  as  you  name 
in  Cleveland.  Edith  Taliaferro  is  not  before  the 
camera   at   this   time. 


Sweet  Alice.  Haxcock,  Mich. — Henry 
Walthall  is  married.  You  say  you  would  "like 
a  chat  with  Dustin  Farnum."  Well,  why  not  call 
on  him?  If  you  mean  an  interview  in  Photo- 
play, we  had  one  in  July,    1915. 
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Mad  aline,  Bensonhurst,  N.  J.  —  Thomas 
Santschi  is  still  with  Selig.  His  wife  is  not  a 
professional.  Sydney  Ainsworth  was  on  the  stage 
before  going  into  the  silent  drama. 


R.  B.,  Missoula,  Mont. — Richard  Stanton  is 
now  a  director  for  Fox.  He  is  not  married,  so 
cannot  give  you  the  name  of  his  wife. 


L.  L.,  Cumberland,  Md. — Pleased  to  learn  you 
liked  the  August  issue  so  much.  "Answer  Man" 
will  do  as  a  salutation.  Robert  Warwick  is  still 
with  World.  Lillian  Gish  was  born  in  October, 
1896.     You're  entirely  welcome. 


F.  N.,  Grant's  Pass,  Ore. — "Gretna  Green." 
with  Marguerite  Clark  in  the  leading  role,  was 
released  a  year  ago  last  March.  No.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Reid  have  no  children  ;  Mr.  Reid's 
parents  live  in  New  York  ,  his  wife  is  now  with 
Universal.  "Most  terribly  handsome?"  Well, 
yes ;  rather  awfully. 


A.  McB.,  Yuma,  Ariz. — May  Allison  took  the 
part  of  the  Wife's  Sister  in  "A  Fool  There  Was." 
Harold  Lockwood  is  mairied,  but  not  to  May 
Allison  ;  she  remains  a  stranger  tc  the  orange 
blossoms.  Yes,  Lottie  Pickford  s  was  a  girl  and 
so  was  Alice  Joyce's  ;  bless  us,  what  good  guess- 
ers  you  women  are  in  i:hese  affairs !  The  last 
we  heard  Fred  Fischback  was  still  with  Key- 
stone. No,  Mabel  Normand  is  not  married  to 
Mack  Sennett,  who  is  not  married  to  anybody — 
yet.  Write  Fannie  Ward,  care  Lasky ;  Theda 
Bara,  care  Fox,  and  Mary  Pickford.  care  Famous 
Players,  in  each  instance  enclosing  twenty-five 
cents. 


M.  W.  I.,  Pasadena,  Cal. — In  the  film  version 
of  Du  Manner's  "Trilby'  these  four  characters 
are  ascendant  :  Trilby  (Clara  Kimball  Young), 
Svengali  (Wilton  Lackaye),  Gecko  (Paul  Mc- 
Allister)   and  Little  Billee   (Chester  Barnett). 


B.  G,  Somervii.le,  Mass. — J.  W.  Johnston 
played  the  part  of  Ned  Warner  in  "Runaway 
June." 


May,  Chorus  Lady,  Ft.  Madison,  Ia. — Your 
question  is  almost  epic  :  "Why  do  almost  all  the 
girls  affect  curls?  Some  of  them  look  positively 
ridiculous."  Of  course  they  do  ;  but  not  more 
so  than  when  almost  all  the  girls  wind  furs 
around  their  necks  in  August  and  bare  their 
chests  to  the  December  curbs,  or  don  boots  one- 
third  of  the  way  to  their  knees  and  skirts  one- 
third  of  the  way  below.  Of  course  she  has  a 
right  to  make  herself  look  inartistic  and  lumpy  ; 
there  can't  be  anything  done  about  it  on  the 
day  she  decides  to  wear  a  gold  key-ring  in  her 
nose.  Conway  Tearle  played  Horkoy  in  "Seven 
Sisters;"  Marguerite  Clark  was  Mid.  Address 
Earle  Williams,  care  Vitagraph,  Brooklyn. 
Gladys  Hulette  is  with  Thanhouser.  Lillian  and 
Charlotte  Walker  are  not  related.  The  only  way 
to  find  out  whether  Beverly  Bayne  will  answer 
your'  letter  is  to  send  it.  Are  we,  personally, 
the  Answer  Man,  married,  you  ask?  Would  we 
dare  to  talk  at  all  in  this  column  if  we  were? 
Would  we  know  how  to  il  we  weren't? 


L.  M.  A.,  New  York  City. — You  might  be 
able  to  get  "a  complete  list  of  all  the  pictures 
released  by  Famous  Players,  Lasky,  Morosco  and 
World  Film  Corporation  during  the  past  three 
years,  with  the  names  of  the  stars  who  appeared 
in  same."  by  writing  to  the  publicity  departments 
of  the  companies  named.  But  if  we  were  you 
we'd  rather  be  on  the  outside  of  the  door  when 
the  request  falls  out  of  the  morning  mail. 


Parson  Jones,  Fort  Price,  Fla. — Universale 
latest  list  of  players  empioyed  does  not  include 
the  names  of  Mary  and  Marguerite  Wilson. 


A  Fax  of  Manchester,  N.  H.— Helen  Holmes 
was  born  June  19,  1893.  In  his  published  biog- 
raphies Tom  Chatterton  does  not  state  his  age. 
Helen  Wright  was  last  listed  with  Universal  but 
that  company's  latest  list  of  players  employed  does 
not  include  her  name.  The  cast  in  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine: "  Dezil  Judd  Tollher  Theo- 
dore Roberts;  June  Tolliver.  Charlotte  Walker- 
Dare  Tolhver  Earle  Foxe ;  John  Hale,  Thomas 
Aieignan.  J.  P.  McGowan's  given  name  is  James. 
1  he  obvious  way  to  find  out  whether  a  certain 
theatre  will  grant  your  request  to  run  a  certain 
picture,  is  to  ask  that  theatre.  How  in  the  world 
should  we  know  ? 

Miss  Peggy,  Galesburg,  III. — Marv  Pick- 
ford  has  hazel  eyes.  The  District  Attornev  in 
Poor  Little  Peppina"  was  Eugene  O'Brien.  Mar- 
shall Neilan  is  both  a  hubby  and  a  daddv.  we  are 
told.  Violet  Mersereau  is  not  married.  '  She  has 
been  in  the  pictures  about  six  vears.  The  cast 
of  characters  for  "The  Million  Dollar  Mvsterv." 
sent  out  by  Thanhouser,  does  not  include  the 
character  of  the  Office  Boy.  It  is  considerate 
of  you.  Miss  Peggy,  to  remember  not  to  forget 
and  ask  too  many  questions"  all  at  once.  Thanks 
for  that. 


Another  Billie,  Galesburg,  III. — Billie  Burke 
is  30  years  old,  Fannie  Ward's  age  is  referred 
to  elsewhere  in  this  department,  Vivian  Martin 
is  22,  H.  B.  Warner.  40,  Dorothv  Dalton.  23 
Jack  Dean,  unrecorded.  Flo  Zeigfeld  Jr.  is  the 
only  husband  Billie  Burke  ever  had.  As  far  as 
we  know,  H.  B.  Warner  and  Vivian  Martin  are 
unmarried. 


M.  E.  T.,  Da.wers.  Mass.— Marshall  Neilan 
married  Gertrude  Bambrick.  a  former  Biographer. 
He  played  opposite  Marv  Pickford  in  "Rags"  and 
with  Marguerite  Clark  in  "Mice  and  Men." 


G.  M.,  Hamilton,  Ont. — In  "The  Hunted 
Woman"  Charles  Wellesley  played  the  part  of 
Fitzhugh  senior  and  George  Cooper  the  part  of 
Fitzhugh  junior.  In  "The  Chalice  of  Courage" 
Myrtle  Gonzr.lez  portrayed  Enid  Maitland  and 
Anne  Schaefer  portrayed  Mrs.  Robert  Maitland. 
The  character  of  Louise  Rosser  was  taken  by 
Natalie  De  Lontan.  It  was  Eulalie  Jensen  who 
played  Rita  Reynolds,  the  faithless  wife,  in  "The 
Wheels  of  Justice."  It  is  not  true  that  Charles 
Chaplin  has  been  or  is  being  boycotted  in  Eng- 
land "because  he  has  not  given  anything  to  the 
English  Red  Cross."  He  contributed  $2,500  in 
one  gift,  recently.  But  he  has  been  criticized 
for  signing  a  Mutual  contract  which  prohibits 
his  leaving  the  United  States  within  the  life  of 
the   contract,   one  year — he   being  a   Briton. 


Cooperite,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Miriam 
Cooper  plays  leads.  In  addition  to  "The  Birth 
of  a  Nation"  she  has  appeared  in  "The  Dis- 
honored Medal"  and  "When  Fate  Frowned." 
Miss  Cooper  is  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  made 
her  debut  in  picture:-,  as  an  "extra"  with  Reliance- 
Majestic,  later  going  to  Fine  Arts  and  then  to 
Fox.  She  has  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  eves. 
She  is  a  skilled  swimmer  and  horseback  rider. 
Write   her  in  care  of  Fox.  Los  Angeles. 


Margaret  Bush.  Bemis  Point,  N.  Y. — Billie 
Burke's  company  and  address  are  given  elsewhere 
in  this  department. 

(Continued  on  page  146) 
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Hints  for  Good  Looks 

Take  a  cloth.  Dip  it  in  Pompcian  NIGHT  Cream.  Go 
over  face  and  neck  with  this  cooling,  snow-White  cream. 
Oli,  so  Boothingl  So  refreshing  I  Now  remove  excess 
cream  with  dry  part  of  cloth.  Then  a  dash  of  cold  water. 
Result?  Skin  soft,  clear,  relaxed.  Yon  feel  refreshed  and 
look  years  younger  and  prettier.  Try  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  tonight  before  meeting  friends  or  upon  retiring.  It 
also  solves  the  complexion  problem  of  women  who  motor. 
Motorists'  tubes,  25c.    Jars,  3  5c  &  75c,  at  the  stores. 

Fluffy  Hair.  The  average  woman  "looks  like  a  fright" 
when  her  hair  is  plastered  down  or  stringy.  Fluffiness  and 
softness  of  the  hair  will  ever  be  one  of  woman's  dearest 
charms.  When  you  haven't  time  for  a  long,  tedious  sham- 
poo, just  try  sprinkling  the  hair  and  scalp  with  that  de- 
lightful liquid,  Pompeian  HAIR  Massage.  Dry  quickly 
with  soft  towel,  and  fan.  Result?  Soft,  silky,  brilliant, 
fluffy  hair  that  men  adore  and  women  envy.  If  any  mem- 
ber of  your  family  has  Dandruff  or  an  Itching  Scalp,  just 
recommend  Pompeian  HAIR  Massage.  It  is  doing  won- 
ders for  thousands  who  are  troubled  with  such  unsightly 
and  dangerous  troubles.    25c,  50c  &  $1,  at  the  stores. 

Oily  Skins  are  particularly  benefited  by  Pompeian 
MASSAGE  Cream.  It  purifies  and  youth-i-fies  the  skin. 
Use  it  before  meeting  people,  and  you'll  look  your  best. 
Jars,  50c,  75c  &  $1,  at  the  stores. 

Mary  Pickford  Art  Panel 
Makes  Big  Hit.    Out  Sept.  15th. 

To  Miss  Pickford: — We  here  publicly  thank  you  for  letting  us 
publish  the  first  Mary  Pickford  Art  Calendar.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  trust  you  have  placed  in  us,  and  assure  you 
that  nve  have  spared  no  expense  to  produce  in  exquisite  colors 
an  Art  Panel  nvorthy  of  the  girlish  beauty  of  you,  the  ivorld,s 
most  popular  ivoman. 

Advance  orders  are  pouring  in  by  the  thousands.  Size 
of  Panel,  28  inches  long  by  7%  wide.  In  beautiful  colors. 
Clip  the  coupon  now.    To  forget  it  is  to  regret  it. 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO..  131    Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  reserve  and  send  September  I5th,  a  Mary  Pickford  Art  Panel  I 
enclose  a  dime.  For  letting  me  have  this  picture  for  onlv  10c  I  will  gladly  speak  a  good 
word  to  my  friends  about  Pompeian  products,  if  I  like  them. 


i  City State 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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The  Glory  Road 


(Continued  from  page  123) 
"let's  stow  all  this  now  and  forget  it. 
Suppose  I  'phone  for  the  car,  and  we  go 
down  and  have  dinner  and  watch  the 
skaters  at  the  Bristol?  I  think  I  can  man- 
age to  get  a  table  even  yet." 

June  considered  a  moment. 

"It's  kind  of  you  to  think  of  it,"  she 
said,  "but  somehow  it  doesn't  seem  to 
appeal  to  me  tonight.  I'm  not  in  the 
cabaret  mood.  But  won't  you  stay  here  for 
supper?  I  don't  know  what  there  is  in  the 
house,  but  we  ought  to  be  able  to  rustle 
something."  June  was  proud  of  that  word 
with  its  Western  flavor. 

"Oh,  that  will  be  more  fun  still!  I 
haven't  rifled  an  ice-box  in  years."  A  flash 
of  boyish  enthusiasm  was  like  a  ray  of 
sun  through  the  gray  clouds  of  his  former 
mood. 

She  sprang  up,  infected  too  by  the  re- 
action toward  gaiety. 

"Well,  come  on,  then!  Do  you  promise 
to  eat  what  there  is  in  the  house?" 

"Gladly!  Shall  I  begin  on  the  Morris 
chair,  or  the  pictures?" 

They  laughed,  and  ran  into  the  kitchen, 
where,  rummaging,  they  brought  to  light 
a  can  of  baked  beans,  potato  chips,  a  head 
of  lettuce,  and  a  cantelope. 

"You  prepared  me  for  the  worst  just 
to  hear  me  rave,"  he  accused  her. 

"Honest !  Cross  my  heart,  I  didn't 
know  Elsie's  marketing  this  week.  But 
isn't  it  frightfully  civilized  grub?"  She 
paused  a  moment  as  a  vision  faded  into  her 
mind.  "When  I  look  at  this  and  then  think 
of  a  camp  fire  and  trout  baking  in  the 
ashes,  or  venison  steaks  on  sticks,  and  the 
forest  green  and  quiet  all  about — oh," — 
she  sighed — "oh,  why  is  civilization?" 

"And  when  I  think  of  a  greasewood  fire, 
like  a  rose  in  the  endless  purple  of  a  desert 
twilight,  with  a  cold  wind  off  the  mountains 
behind  you,  and  the  bacon  and  flapjacks 
in  the  skillet,  and  the  burros  munching  tin 
cans  nearby — say,  have  a  heart,  will  you, 
and  quit  digging  up  my  past?  I'm  a  re- 
spectable citizen  now !" 

CHE  laughed.  She  was  setting  about  the 
^  preparations,  the  sleeves  of  her  linen 
dress  with  its  sailor  collar  and  cuffs  rolled 
up  over  her  round,  brown  arms.  Her  dark 
eyes  were  bright,  and  her  hair  just  dis- 
arranged enough  to  shade  them  softly.  Her 
scarlet  tie  seemed  to  tinge  her  cheeks. 
After  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  after- 


noon these  placid  waters  of  their  friendship 
seemed  very  beautiful  and.  grateful.  Her 
feeling  toward  him  was  deepened  and 
warmed  by  her  protective  maternal  instinct 
he  had  unconsciously  aroused.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  his  hard,  unfriendly  childhood,  and 
his  bitter  early  experiences — his  whole  lack 
of  the  tender,  gentle  things  that  contribute 
so  much  to  life — made  her  pity  him.  and 
she  was  softly  glad  to  see  him  happy 
again. 

When  they  had  eaten  and  returned  to 
the  living-room,  he  saw  Elaine's  ukelele  on 
the  mantel-piece,  and  took  it  down.  June 
said  nothing  as  she  seated  herself,  and  he 
walked  about  the  room,  striking  sweet, 
muffled  chords  on  the  little  instrument. 
Then  in  a  moment  he  began  to  sing  softly 
in  his  fresh  baritone. 

Sometimes    between     long    shadows    on 

the  grass. 
The  little  truant  waves  of  sunlight  pass. 
My  eves  grow  dim  with  tenderness  the 

'while, 
Thinking  I  see  thee,  flunking  I  see  thee 

smile. 

And    sometimes    in    the    twilight   gloom 

apart 
The  tall  trees  -whisper,  whisper  heart  to 

heart. 
From    my  fond   lips   the   eaoer  answers 

fall, 
Thinking   I   hear   thee,    thinking   I   hear 

thee  call. 

The  sweet  melancholy  of  the  song 
matched  the  mellow,  half  molten  state  of 
June's  feelings,  and  when  he  ended  she 
sat  silent  in  a  dreamy  mood  of  self-com- 
munion. He  seemed  equally  oblivious  of 
her.  and  leaning  against  the  mantel-piece, 
played  aimlessly  for  a  moment.  Then  sud- 
denly he  began  in  a  low  voice  to  sing  that 
incomparable  song  of  love  and  farewell. 
"Aloha  Oe."  He  sang  in  Hawaiian,  the 
liquid  words  with  their  soft,  long  vowels 
conveving  an  immeasurable  suggestion  of 
loneliness  and  regret.  And  through  them 
the  music  throbbed  like  an  aching  heart. 

June  felt  the  wounds  of  life  touched  by  a 
gentle  healing,  felt  all  bitterness  loosened 
and  melted  within  her  by  a  supreme  mani- 
festation of  beauty.  She  experienced  a 
triumphant  consciousness  of  good  and  the 
soul,  that  exaltation  which,  felt  in  youth, 
in  some  natures  becomes  dedication  to 
great  causes.  But  for  her  the  beauty  was 
enough.  She  was  lifted  above  the  earth, 
and  vibrated  in  harmonv  with  some  music 
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YOURS  FOR  3  CENTS  A  DAY 


©1916  S.  M.S.  Co. 


Things  You  Miss 

Just  Say  "Send  Them" — Pay  as  You  Can 


No  References 

No  references  are  needed  when  you  buy  here 
on  credit.  There  is  no  red  tape.  We  have 
trusted  home  lovers  for  51  years.  And  we  are 
very  glad  to  trust  them. 

All  you  do  is  to  ask  for  our  Bargain  Book. 
Your  Credit  Card  will  come  with  it.  If  you 
find  things  you  want,  simply  tell  us  to  send 
them.     Let  us  charge  them  to  you. 

Pay  Nothing  for  a  Month 

We  send  all  goods  on  30  days'  free  trial,  subject 
to  return.  Our  customers  send  nothing  with  their 
orders.  They  make  their  first  small  payment  when 
goods  are  accepted,  after  that  30  days'  trial.  So 
they  are  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Pay  aj-ittle  Monthly 

For  This 
Empire  Range 

Our  Bargain  Book 

shows  over  fifty 

Empire  styles.    Be 

sure  to  get  it. 


B'BJ'*1 


Then  pay  as  convenient — alittle  each  month. 
Lay  aside  2  or  3  cents  a  day.  It  is  very  easy. 
We  allow  a  year  or  more  to  pay  without  a 
cent  of  interest. 

Half  Usual  Prices 

We  sell  many  furnishings  at  half  the  usual 
prices.  We  guarantee  on  everything  to  undersell 
anyone  else.  Return  the  goods  if  we  fail  to.  We 
buy  for  millions  of  homes.  And  we  sell  direct. 
So  no  one  can  compete  with  us. 

Hundreds  of  things  in  our  new  Bargain  Book 
would  cost  us  much  more  than  our  selling  price, 
if  we  had  to  buy  them  now. 

A  $1.00  Book  Free 

Our  new  Bargain  Book  pictures5000  home  things, 
many  in  actual  colors.  It  is  so  big  and  complete 
that  it  costs  us  $1  per  copy  with  mailing.  But  we 
send  it  to  home  lovers  free. 

The  edition  is  small.  Prices  are  going  up  so 
fast  that  we  dare  not  send  out  many.  You  will 
save  much  money  on  home  things  if  you  get  this 
present  book.  Mail  this  coupon  today.  Your 
Credit  Card  will  come  with  the  book. 


$2435 

With  Reservoir 

Heavy  blue  steel  body, 
with  hi^h  closet.  Has 
handsome  nickei  trim- 
ming. Range  is  perfect 
baker  with  oven  16  in. 
wide,  9  in.  deep  and  12 
in.  high.  Fire  box  is 
arranged  for  all  kinds 
of  fuel     Porcelain  lined  reservoir  will  hold  20  qts.  o£  water. 

I\'o.  30K4D580.  With  reservoir 824.35 

INo.  30K4D581.    Without   reservoir 919.65 

^DfegglMaiL^femG 

1166  W.  35th  Street,  Chicago 


New  Do 

liar  Book 

Of  5000  Home  Things 

Furniture 
Carpets — Rugs 
Stoves — Ranges 
Draperies  —  Linens 
Curtains — Bedding 
Oilcloth,  etc. 

Baby  Cabs — Cameras 
Silverware — Clocks 
China  ware  — Lamps 
Sewing  Machines 
Kitchen  Cabinets 
Carpenters'  Tools 

PAY  3  CENTS  A  DAY 

Ask  also  for  our  Style  Book  picturing 
1000  Fall  Styles  for  Women 


SPIEGEL.  MAY,  STERN  CO. 

1166   W.  35th  Street.  Chicago 
Mail  me  your  Fall  Bargain  Book. 

Also  the  books  I  mark  below. 

Stove  Book        Watches  and  Jewelry. 

1000  Fall  Styles  for  Women. 

Name 

Address . 


Check  which  cntalogs  you  want. 
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may  be  relieved  quickly 
with  Absorbine,  Jr. 

Don't  be  inconvenienced  and  an- 
noyed by  tired,  inflamed  muscles. 
Massage  the  parts  with  Absorbine, 
Jr.,  and  rout  out  the  trouble.  Athletes 
do.  They  know  that  Absorbine,  Jr., 
penetrates  quickly  and  reduces  the 
soreness  and  inflammation  —  that  it 
is  powerful  and  efficacious  in  cases 
of  serious  sprains,  wrenches,  torn 
ligaments  and  painful  affections. 


AbsorbineJ 

■-      THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


It  is  a  different  kind  of  liniment — ft  is 
a  safe  ANTISEPTIC  and  GERMICIDE 

Applied  to  an  open  sore  or  wound,  it  kills 
the  germs,  makes  the  part  aseptic  and  pro- 
motes rapid  and  healthy  healing.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  good  for  cuts  and  bruises. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  non-poisonous  and  non- 
destructive of  tissue  —  it  is  highly  concen- 
trated and  only  af  ew  drops  are  required  at  an 
application.  A  10%  solution  is  sufficiently 
strong  for  most  uses  and  is  also  germicidal. 

This  solution  may  be  used  beneficially  as  a 
spray  or  gargle  for  infected  sore  throat — it 
heals,  soothes,  and  destroys  bacteria. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  also  a 
discutient  and  resolvent, 
effective  in  reducing 
bursal  enlargements, 
swollen  and  enlarged 
glands  or  veins. 

It  is  economical,  as  only 
a  few  drops  are  required 
at  an  application. 

Use  Absorbine,  Jr.  .where 
you  want  relief  quickly 
and  permanently. 

Absorbine,    Jr.,    $1.00    a 

bottle,  at  most   druggists 

or  postpaid 

A  Liberal  Trial  Bottle 

will  be  sent  postpaid  to  your 
address  upon  receipt  of  10c  in 
stamps.  Send  for  trial  bottle 
or  procure  regular  size  from 
your  druggist  today. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.D.F. 

366  Temple  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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outside  and  beyond  herself.  Her  eyes  grew 
dim  with  tears. 

The  music  throbbed  softly  and  died 
away,  and  Holt  looked  at  her.  She  was 
quite  still,  her  face  cast  in  lines  of  pro- 
found sweet  emotion.  He  laid  the  ukelele 
down  gently  and  came  toward  her.  She 
was  conscious  of  his  approach,  and  at  the 
command  of  some  inner  urgency,  stood  up. 

"June,"  he  breathed,  "you  love  me  !  God  ! 
You  do  love  me!"  and  swiftly,  conquer- 
ingly,  he  took  her  into  his  arms. 

As  always  with  him,  her  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  fought  for  her.  She  struggled. 
pushing  him  back  with  her  hands  against 
his  shoulders,  writhing  in  his  grasp.  But 
he  would  not  be  denied  now.  Almost 
brutally  he  beat  down  her  resistance,  and 
crushing  her  to  him,  kissed  her  again  and 
again.  As  he  sought  her  mouth  she  tried 
to  turn  her  head,  but  could  not.  His  lips 
crushed  upon  hers,  and  something  within 
her  seemed  to  break.  A  mighty  tide  that 
in  the  past  had  but  just  stirred,  swept  up 
in  her,  clamoring,  bearing  her  with  it.  help- 
less. From  the  fierce  command  of  his  kiss 
there  was  no  release  ;  and  slowly,  instinc- 
tively, her  arms  went  lound  his  neck. 

(To  be  continued ) 

(Continued  from  page  142) 

A.  D.  T.  Club.  Miami,  Fla. — So  tickled  to 
learn  that  we  are  your  favorite  magazine  that  we 
will  promise  anything.  Your  request  has  been 
put  up  to  the  editor,  who  said  'Yep."  So  look  for 
something  about  Ethel  Grandin  soon.  If  you  rerd 
this  department  you  \vill  find  something  about 
Marguerite  Clark  in  every  issue. 


K.  E.  P.,  New'  Orleans, — Sure.  Miss  LaBadic 
has  her  own  auto  but  we  don't  know  the  make. 
Your  question  about   '"Thanhouser"  is  indefinite. 


F.  Y.  F.,  Montreal. — Mine.  Petrova's  name  in 
private  life  is  Stewart.  Her  husband  is  a  physi- 
cian.    Think  she  will  send  you  a  photograph. 


H.  E.  K.,  Xew  Orleans. — Mabel  Van  Buren  is 
the  wife  of  Ernest  Joy,  of  the  Lasky  Company. 
She  is  not  related  to  Dorothy  Bernard.  Alan 
Forrest  is  now  with  American  playing  leads  oppo- 
site Marv  Miles  Minter. 


Lutie.  Kansas  City. — Glad  you  liked  the 
August.  Will  try  to  comply  soon  with  your  latest 
request. 


Pauline.  Panama  City,  Fla. — G.  M.  Anderson 
is  not  with  any  company  at  present.  He's  a  capi- 
talist now.  Darwin  Karr  is  with  Essanay.  We'll 
have  an  interview  with  Flo  LaBadic  very  soon, 
also  some  of  the  others  you  mention. 


M.  E.  E..  Victoria,  Australia. — By  this  time 
you  have  probably  learned  just  how  the  "Ex- 
ploits'' ended.  Anyhow,  why  anticipate  and  lose 
all  the  fun  of  it'  You  show  good  taste  in  pick- 
ing favorites. 
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Make  Money 

Serving  This  Big  Concern 


And  Own  a  New  Sample  Typewriter 


Apply  today  and  learn  how  you 
can  secure  exclusive  local  control 
and  sale  of  this  remarkable  new 
model  typewriter  —  Oliver  "Nine." 

Experts  pronounce  it  years  ahead 
of  the  times  and  typewriter  users 
are  demanding  it  everywhere. 

Experience  Unnecessary 

The  Oliver  "Nine"  with  lightest 
standard  touch  sells 
itself  repeatedly 
where  agents  show 
the  sample  we  sup- 
ply. 

And  we  send  you 
the  "Oliver  School 
of  Practical  Sales- 
manship" FREE. 
You  can  soon  mas- 
ter the  same  tested 
methods  that  are  winning  incomes 
for  15,000  others. 

Crowning  Features 

Even  our  own   previous   models 


Film  Exhibitors!     Accept  This  Extra  Money 

Write  at  once  for  our  plan  that  links  your  screen  to  a  bigger 
bank  book;  enables  you  with  Printype  Slide  Films  to  typewrite 
and  show  on  your  screen  instantly  any  announcement  or  paid 
advertisement  without  loss  of  time  or  expense  for  special 
slides.  We  start  you  out  with  $30  advertising  contract. 
Write  today  for  full  details 
The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co.,133201iver  Typewriter  Bldg..  Chicago 


I 

A 


never  had  the  battery  of  advances 
that  come  alone  on  this  machine. 

One  feature — the  Optional  Duplex 
Shift — multiplies  speed  and  make9 
touch  writing  100  per  cent  easier! 

Another — the  Selective  Color  At- 
tachment—  does  the  regular  work 
of  a  2-color  ribbon  and  acts  as  a  check 
protector  besides.     The  Oliver  alone 
has   Printype  that 
writes   like    print  — 
the  automatic  spacer 
and  cushioned  key- 
board. 

When  agents  can  of- 
fer these  brilliant  bet- 
terments at  the  old-time 
price,  do  you  wonder 
that  men  are  growing 
rich  taking  Oliver 
orders? 

Yet  we  let  each  agent  sell  this  model  on 
our  popular  monthly  payment  plan— 17 
cents  a  day! 

Open  to  All 

You  don't  have  to  change  your  business 
to  handle  this  dignified  agency.  Scores 
of  storekeepers,  salesmen,  lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen,  teachers,  students,  bankers, 
etc. — nearly  every  vocation  is  represented 
in  the  crack  Oliver  sales  organization. 

Write  Us  Quickly 

Our  inspiring  book  "Opportunity"  gives 
full  details.  Sent  FREE.  Mail  a  postal 
or  this  coupon  at  once  before  your  terri- 
tory is  assigned. 


Mail  This  To  Make  Money! 


THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

1332  Oliver  Typewriter  BIdg.,  Chicago 

Send  me  "Opportunity"  Book  Free  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  secure  a  brand  new  Oliver  "Nine"  sample  type- 
writer and  exclusive  local  agency. 


Name . 


Address . 


(513) 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Save 
$5lo$10 


No.  400—Suit  of 
Men' s  Wear  Serge. 

Buy  Exclusive  New  York  Styles 

Direct  from  the  Manufacturer 

at  Wholesale  Prices 

Plus   a   small    amount   to    cover 
the  cost  of  handling  single  sales. 

BE  CURIOUS! 

Send  Post  Card  for  FREE  Catalog  Today 

It  illustrates,  with  photographs  taken 
from  life,  the  most  popular  models  se- 
lected from  our  extensive  display  of  Fall 
Suits,  Coats  and  Dresses,  at  our  Show- 
rooms, 307  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
You  get  the  same  Styles,  Workmanship 
and  Fabrics  as  are  shown  in  the  smart 
Fifth  Avenue  Shops,  but  you  save  from 
$5  to  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Suits  $10.50  up;  Dresses  $5  up;  Coats  $5  up. 

In  conservative  as  well  as  novelty  styles  for  all  ages. 

We  prepay  all  express  or  mail  charges 

^Hamilton  Garment  Co. 

Address  your  request  for  free  Catalog  to 
Mail  Order  Dept.Q10,134-140  West  26th  St.,  N.Y. 


XX//////////A 


Philm  Phiend,  Rochester,  X.  Y. — "One  best 
magazine  today?"'  Thanks,  awfully.  Xo  argu- 
ment. We  admit  it.  Edward  Earle  is  still  with 
Edison.  Tom  Moore  is  with  Pathe  and  Owen 
with  Famous  Players.  The  next  Kerrigan  release 
has  not  been  named.  Walthall  still  with  Essanay, 
Chicago.  "The  River  of  Romance"'  and  the 
"Masked  Rider"'  with  Lockwood  were  made  hefore 
he  went  to  the  Coast. 


E.  B.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — Donald  Brian  is  with 
Famous  Players.  Ina  Claire  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Laura  Hope  Crews  is  in  the  early 
thirties,  we  understand.  Stephens  is  Edna  Good- 
rich's real  name.  So  far  as  we  know,  John  B. 
Mason  is  not  married ;  his  address  is  Empire 
Theatre,  Xew  York  City. 


W.  A.  K.,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. — We  never  have  heard 
of  an  attempt  to  film  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost." 


Cunard  Admirer,  Daltox,  Ga. — Mary  Fuller 
played  the  title  role  in  "Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots."  The  play  "The  Aero  Dived"  is  a  stranger 
to  us.  Grace  Cunard  has  a  sister  but  no  brother. 
In  "The  Stepping  Stone"'  the  character  of  Mary 
Beresjord,  the  wife,  is  played  by  Mary  Boland, 
that  of  Flora  Aldcn  by   Margaret  Thompson. 


Mildred  X..  Toulon,  III. — Cleo  Madison  is 
unmarried.  Her  off-stage  name  is  Lulu  Bailey. 
Our  understanding  is  that  Hobart  Henley  is  not 
married ;  address  him  care  Universal.  Jack 
Standing  played  Laundry,  opposite  Mary  Pick- 
ford's   Fanchon,   in   "Fanchon   and   the   Cricket." 


L.  B.  L.,  Colfax.  Wash. — In  "The  Awakening" 
the  character  of  Vivian  Gray,  the  surgeon's  un- 
sympathetic fiancee,  was  played  by  Dorothy 
Leeds  ;  the  character  of  Jo,  the  girl  he  falls  in 
love  with,  by  Anita  Stewart.  Mary  Moore  played 
the  part  of  Ruth's  sister-in-law  in  "The  Great 
Divide."     Anna  Xilsson  is  5  feet,  2  inches  high. 


Elsie  T.,  Brooklyn-,  X.  Y. — The  character  of 
Paul  in  "One  Day"  was  taken  by  Victor  Suther- 
land. The  play  was  produced  by  B.  S.  Moss, 
729  Seventh  Avenue,  Xew  York  City. 


L.  A.,  Sacramento.  Cal. — "The  Xe'er-Do- 
Well"  was  produced  by  Selig.  Harry  DeYere 
played  leads  with  Oliver  Morosco  until  a  few 
months  ago:  he  is  a  native  of  Xew  York  City 
and  antedated  his  film  career  with  many  success- 
ful years  of  work  on  the  speaking  stage  :  height. 
6  feet:  weight.  190  pounds:  gray  hair,  blue  eyes. 
This  information  should  help  you  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  DeYere  is  the  old  friend  you  have 
in  thought.  Dustin  Farnum  is  married.  G.  M. 
Anderson  is  married.  He  is  not  playing  at  the 
present  time. 


Bushman-Bayne  Admirer.  Eyaxsyii.le.  Ixd. — 
Americ  n  Joe,  the  crook  in  "For  High  Stakes." 
was  played  by  Joseph  Moore.  Beverly  Bayne 
tPearl  Van  Name  she  was  born-and-christened) 
gives  1S95  as  her  birth  year  but  does  not  state 
month  and  day.  In  "The  Evangelist"  Rex  Allen 
was  portrayed  by  Jack  Standing  :  the  cast  given 
out  by  the  producers  does  not  include  the  name 
of  the  actress  who  took  the  part  of  the  Evange- 
list's daughter.  Naomi.  The  cast  of  "Unfounded 
Jealousy"  was  not  sent  out  by  the  producers.  Ask 
again  for  it,  later.  Xew  episodes  in  "The  Mys- 
teries of  Myra"  are  still  being  released  at  this 
writing.  Sorry  we  can't  tell  you  "what  the  men 
actors  do  with  all  their  money."  and  we  consider 
it  more  Charles  Chaplin's  business  than  ours  to 
Know   "what  he  does  with   all  his." 


When  yon  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GENUINE  PER""  cut  DIAMONDS 


VJORVOS 


You  Save 35 

Only  from  Batch  can  you 
K»'t  nnolne  perfect- cut  ina- 
monda  at  the  world's  low* 
t^t  arieavSal  5-Opercan 
I'anh  boy  ins  from  the 
European     l*utt«-rs 
ptua  our  "Small 
protits.      many 
aali-s     plan" 
•liable  us   to 
•  av*     y< 

*&%  of 
r«  tall 
palaaa 


You 
Can 

Examine 
Any  Diamond 
FREE  at 
Our  Expense 

Just  choose  any  dia- 
mond from  our  catalog  or     \1 
from  this  ad.     We  will   for- 
ward your    selection    for  your 
full  examination  and  approval- 
entirely    at    our    expense — without 
obligating    you    to    buy.      Examine, 
test  and  compare   the  diamond  we  send 
you.  and  if  you  don't  think  it's  the  greatest  value  you 
have  ever   seen,  simply   return  it  at  our  expense. 


Per 
Carat 


DIRECT  FROM 
IMPORTER  TO  YOU 


Many  Satisfied 
Customers  in 

Your    Own   Town 
Let  us  refer  you  to 
them!  All  Will  test- 
ify to  our  rtpotSp 

tion  for  vilue-glv- 

log.   hontit    nnd 

lair    dealing. 

and    flis- 

bllllr. 


$19 


The 

Basch 

MONEY- 

BACK 

Guarantee 

This  iron-clad  protect- 
ing    money -back    con- 
tract   makes   loss  or  dis- 
appointment impossible.     It 

is  a  legal  contract  in  writing 

to  refund  in  cash  full  price  less 

10%,  should  you  for  any   reason 

wish  to  return  the  diamond  any  time 
within  a  year.  Also  alio  ws  full  price  in  exchan  ge 
at  any  time.    Contains  statement  of  exact  carat 
weight,  quality  and  value  of  the  diamond.    "See 
that  your  diamond  is  Basch  Guaranteed." 

oo 


Greatest  Fountain  Pen  Value  Ever  Offered.  Only  $  1  — 


No.    B75 — This  jountain  pen  is   a  duplicate  of  the  $2.50  pen  made  by  the  most  prominent  fl 
fien  manufacturers  in  the  world— and  carries  tlie  same  Guarantee.      It  is  a  safety  lever  self-filling  foun-    S>  ^   00 
tain  pen,  guaranteed  non-leakable.    The  lever  self-filler  is  the  simplest  and  most  practical  fountain   pen 
made.    The  barrel  and  cap  are  made  of  first  quality  Para  rubber.    YOUR  NAME  INLAID  IN  GOLD  FREE. 
The  pen  is  made  of  14K  solid  gold,  iridium  tipped  and  hand  tempered.    Actual  length  7  inches.    We  guar- 
antee free  repairs  for  two  years.  Hailing  charges  prepaid.  Our  special    factory    price    only  . 

l:i<.lhllilllL'IHilH,'.l.l!lil:Wiim;l 
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A  copy  of  this  valuable  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  your 

name  and  address.    This  book  is  written  by  experts  and  contains  authoritative 
facts  on  diamonds  needed  to  buy  safely.    It  shows  thousands  of  illustrations 
of  fine  diamonds,  watches,   jewelry,    silverware,  cut-glass,    leather    goods,       t4 
etc.,  all  quoted  at  money-saving  prices.    Mail  coupon  or  write  us  a  letter       t**   c 
or  postcard  for  your  free  copy  NOW!  t **   4  & 


x'V     ... 


L.  BASCH  &  CO. 


^ 


Dept.  A3520,    State  &  Quincy  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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JAY  aside  your  favorite   Face  Powder, 
long  enough  to  try  Marinello — learn 
as  millions  of  other  particular  women  have, 
how  vastly  different  and  extraordinary 


%&&& 


DoWdEF 


really  is.  See  how  it  enhances  your 
natural  beauty,  brings  back  the  bloom 
of  youth  and  gives  you  that  clean, 
fresh  appearance.  To  use  Marinello 
constantly  is  evidence  cf  good  taste 
and  assures  protection  against  com- 
plexion enemies.  At  any  Marinello 
shop  or  drug  store.  A  tint  for  every 
complexion. 

Send  2c  Stamp  for 
Miniature  Box 


IWOI 

You  Are  As 
Beautiful 
As  Your  Eyes! 

MURINE 

should  be  round  in  every  Dressing  Case 
and  Medicine  Cabinet.  It  has  won 
many  friends  as  an  aid  to  preservation 
as  -well  as  restoration  of  healthful  tone 
and   natural  brilliancy  to 

Eyes  That  Need  Care 

Murine  has  proven  of  great  value  in  the 
home  as  a  treatment  for  Red.  Inflamed. 
Granulated  and  Itching  Eyes  and  Eyelids. 

An  Eye  Insurance  for  Autoists, 
Golfers  and  Patrons  of  the  Movies 

RESTS-REFRESHES  AND   CLEANSES 

At  Drusgists  or  by  Mail.  50c  and  $1.00 

A  De  Luxe  Stand  Bottle.  $1.25 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago,  sends  Book  of  Eye  free 


C.  L.,  Woodworth.  N.  D. — Maud  George  took 
the  part  of  Muriel  Bvers  (Mrs.  Paul  Potter;  in 
"The  Little  Brother  of  the  Rich."  Florence  La- 
Badie  played  Florence  Gray,  Hargreave's  daugh- 
ter, in  "The  Million   Dollar  Mystery."' 


Annette,  Tonopah,  Nev. — Yes,  Alice  Joyce  is 
"back  in  the  pictures"  with  Yitagraph.  You  can 
obtain  April,  1915,  numbers  of  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine by  remitting  fifteen  cents  per  copy.  Write 
again. 


A.  M.,  New  York  City. — The  "handsome  boy" 
you  refer  to  in  "Their  One  Love"  was  Robert 
Wilson,  who  played  the  part  of  Jack,  the  soldier. 
Regret  we  do  not  know  with  whom  he  is  now 
playing  or  where  he  may  be  addressed. 


Bernice,  Traverse  City,  Mich. — To  answer  at 
one  time  all  of  the  questions  your  letter  contains 
would  be  to  cheat  other  inquirers  of  their  fair 
share  of  space  in  this  department.  Suggest  that 
in  a  spirit  of  consideration  for  fellow  readers  of 
the  magazine  you  submit  your  requests  in  two  or 
three  monthly  installments.  We'll  cheerfully 
answer  all  we  can ;  but  do  not  ask  us  to  give 
synopses  of  plays.  This  department  has  to  share 
the  magazine's  space  with  a  good  many  other 
features. 


H.  C,  Washington,  D.  C." — Your  career  infor- 
mation of  Howard  Estabrbok  is  so  complete  that 
we  can  add  little  to  it.  "The  Butterfly"  was  pro- 
duced by  World  Film  Corporation,  "The  Closing 
Net"  by  Pathe  ;  so  you  were  correct  in  both 
"thinkings." 


Lauretta.  Lynn,  Mass. — Francis  X.  Bushman's 
portrait  was  published  in  Photoplay  Magazine 
(Art  Section)  for  November,  1915,  and  again  in 
August,  1916.  The  other  players  you  mention 
may  be  similarly  honored  at  any  time  :  the  only 
way  is  to  watch  for  them.  Wilmuth  Merkyl  as 
Jack  Dexter  plays  opposite  Mile.  Petrova  in  "The 
Soul  Market." 


Miss  Eleanor  C.  New  London,  Conn. — Your 
"Molly  Make-Believe"  question  is  answered  else- 
where in  this  department.  The  character  of 
Ozccii  in  "The  Eternal  Grind"  was  played  by  John 
Bowers.  Yes.  it  will  seem  a  bit  odd  at  first  to 
see  the  Fox  brand  on  comedies.  Not  very  prac- 
tical, is  it,  to  try  to  compare  the  child  picture 
you  enclosed  with  photos  of  Cleo  Ridgely.  who 
is  a  very  much  grown-up  girl?  Some  might  see 
a  resemblance  between  Peggy  Bloom,  winner  in 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest,  and  Winifred 
Kingston  :  they  are  both  very  easy  to  look  at. 


Miss  Mary  D.  C,  Kansas  City.  Mo. — It  was 
Mrs.  Lewis  McCord  who  played  Chimmie's  Mother. 
in  "Chimmie  Fadden."  Jeremy  Sparrow  in  "To 
Have  and  to  Hold"  was  played  by  William  Brad- 
bury. Tn  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo"  Gertrude 
Kellar  impersonated  Lady  Wibourn  and  Dorothy 
Davenport  Miss  Grex  (  Grand  Ducliess  Fedora). 


A.  B.  and  H.  S.  Q..  Charlestown.  W.  Va.— 
Earle  Foxes  last  picture  was  "Public  Opinion." 
(before  he  left   Lasky).     He  is  married. 


B.  N..  Bemip.ti.  Minn. — Geraldine  Farrar  is  34 
years  old.  She  has  appeared  before  the  camera 
in    "Maria    Rosa,"    "Carmen"    and    "Temptation." 


Magdalene  G..  Utica,  X.  Y. — Sorry,  but  the 
cast  given  out  by  the  producing  company  does 
not  include  the  bellboy  character  in  ^'Drugged 
Waters."  The  play  was  filmed  in  California. 
Other  readers  have  made  the  same  guess  as  yours. 
Quite  a  mystery.  Do  not  hesitate  to  write  again  ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  answer  questions  when  the 
necessarv  information  is  gettable. 
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ETHEL  CLAYTON  knows 

what's  what   in  wearing  apparel 
—  that's    w  h  y    she    believes    in 


n: 
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FASHIONED  HOSE 

the  big  feature  stockings 

Burson  Hose  are  made  on  patented 
machines    that   "knit-in"   the 
shape  without  a  seam.     The 
smoothness  gives  greater 
comfort,   while  the 
knit-to-fit  form  in- 
sures   a   snug,    trim 
fit  without  wrinkles 
at    the    ankle    nor 
binding  at  the  calf. 

Made  in  Cotton,  Lisle, 
Mercerized  and  Art 
Silk.    Prices  25c  to  75c 

Sold  in  most  stores.  If 
your  dealer  will  not  sup- 
ply you,  write  us.  Booklet 
sent  free. 

Burson  Knitting  Co. 

610  Park  St.      Rockford,  111. 


Wlicu  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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After  the  Bath 


Talcum  Powder 

insures  perfect  dryness,  prevents  chapping  and  roughness. 
There  remains  only  the  delicate  scent  01  fresh  roses.  In  warm 
weather  baby's  little  body  should  be  frequently  cooled  and 
soothed  with  this  pure  antiseptic  powder. 

A  Trial  flff*»r*  For  15c  ve  will  send  an  attractive 
n,  nidi  unci.  •■  week-end"  package  containing  a 
miniature  of  Jap  Rose  Soap,  Jap  Rose  Tacum  Powder, 
Jap  Rose  Cold  Cream  and  Jap  Rose  Toilet  Water. 

JAMES  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  496  E.  Austin  Ave.,  Chicago 

Makers  of  Toilet  Preparations  Since  1839 


e  Powder 


is  chosen — not  simply  because  it 
looks  fine  and  light  in  the  box,  or 
feels  fine  between  the  fingers— BUT,  be- 
cause it  proves  its  merits  on  the  face, 
where  the  real  test  conies.  You,  too, 
should  use  this  fairy-scented  Beautifier. 


blend9  so  perfectly  with  the  tones  of  the 
Skin  and  adheres  so  closely  that  you  never 
have  to  worry  about  it  rubbinpr  or  blowing 
off ,  or  failing  under  glaring  light  or  perspira- 
tion.    You  will  find  it  distinctly  different. 

STAFFORD-MILLER  CO., 

587  Olive  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$1000  X?2S  Models 

shown  in  this  Big  New  Book  1  f\c 

Comnlete  Instructions  for  Makiuc.  ONLY   *■  " 


With  Complete  Instructions  for  Making,  ONLY 

Nearly  n  hundred  new  designs  personally 
seleoted  from  choice  patterns  submitted  to 
our  Studios  including  Clunv,  Irish,  Venetian, 
Filet,  Maltese  and  Hardanger  Work.  Hook 
handsomely  printed,  beautifully  Illustrated 
and  every  patternfully  described — ensv  tOCOpy. 
Send  only  10c  (or  this  big  book.  Money  back  l(  not  satisfied.  Address 

COLL1NGBOURNE  MILLS 
Dept.   2943  [29)  ELGIN,  ILL. 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please 


U.  M.  O.,  Columbia,  Pa. — The  husband  of 
Billie  Burke  is  the  junior  Mr.  Zeigfeld.  It  was 
Tully  Marshall,  not  Lou-Tellegen,  who  played 
opposite  Norma  Talmadge  in  "Martha's  Vindi- 
cation."    Anna  Xilsson  is  not  married. 


M.  A.  B.,  Sax  Francisco,  Cal. — Besides  "The 
Cheat"  and  "The  Typhoon"  Sessue  Hayakawa  has 
appeared  in  "The  Wrath  of  the  Gods."  "After 
Five  Years,"  "The  Clue,"  "The  Secret  Sin,"  etc. 
He  now  heads  his  own  Lasky  company  at  Holly- 
wood.    His  wife,   Tsuru  Aoki,  plays  with  him. 


C.  W.  A.,  Berkeley.  Cal. — "Out  of  the  Drifts" 
was  filmed  in  this  country,  not  abroad.  State  the 
name  of  the  character  in  "The  Girl  of  Yesterday" 
if  you  wish  her  identified.  Yes,  it  is  understood 
tentative  plans  are  afoot  for  studio  establishment 
in  the  Berkeley  Hills,  but  no  definite  announce- 
ment yet  has  been  made.  Owen  Moore  is  with 
Famous  Players.  Elsie  Janis  is  not  now  in  pic- 
tures.     She's   abroad. 


R.  J.  W.  of  Charleston",  W.  Va. — Hobart 
Bosworth  has  been  playing  with  Farrar  in  the 
Lasky  studios,  and  is  now  engaged  in  organizing 
his  own  producing  company.  Harry  Spingler 
plays  the  part  of  William  Farnum's  chum  in  "The 
Plunderer."  In  "God's  Country  and  the  Woman" 
the  leading  parts  are:  Philip  JVeyman,  William 
Duncan;  Josephine  Adare,  Xell  Shipman  ;  Arnold 
Lang,  George  Holt:  John  Adare,  William  Bain- 
bridge;  Miriam,  Xell  Clark  Keller;  Jean  Croisset, 
Edgar   Keller;   Thoreau,  George  Kunkel. 


E.  W.,  Los  Angeles. — William  Farnum  was 
born  in  Boston  July  4,  1S76,  according  to  his 
sketch  ;  he  was  for  years  a  legitimate  star  before 
entering  the  photoplay  studios,  where  he  has 
become  one  of  the  highest  paid  of  all  the  male 
stars.  Xotably  he  has  been  filmed  in  "The  Spoil- 
ers," "The  Redemption  of  David  Carson,"  "The 
Sign  of  the  Cross."  "Samson."  "The  Gilded  Fool." 
"The  Xigger,"  "The  Plunderer,"  "The  Broken 
Law,"  "A  Soldier's  Oath,"  etc.  Thank  you  gra- 
ciously for  your  kind  thought,  and  we  think  you 
can  hear  clear  across  the  many  miles  our  echo 
of  your  wish  that  we  might  have  been  there  to  see 
the  great  Julius  Caesar  spectacle  staged  in  Holly- 
wood for  the  Actors'  Fund.  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine published  some  pictures  of  it — did  you  see 
them?  It  is  outside  the  rim  of  our  ken  to  guess 
whether  Dustin  and  William  Farnum  ever  will 
act  together  on  the  same  camera  stage,  but  that 
would  be  peculiarly  interesting,  would  it  not? 
They  are  so  essentially  different. 

L.  B.,  Xo  Address. — Xo  record  has  been  pre- 
served by  the  producing  company  of  the  persons 
who  played  the  minor  parts  in  "Hearts  Adrift." 
In  "The'  Yaqui"  the  part  of  The  Wife  (opposite 
Hobart  Bosworthl  was  taken  by  Goldie  Colwell. 
We  have  no  data  of  Leone  Morgan.  Romaine 
Fielding  is  not  now  playing.  Elsie  Greeson  is 
with  the  Fox  Company  in  Los  Angeles.  Sctsu  in 
"The  White  Pearl"  was  Cesare  Gravina.  Yes, 
Sir  Johnstone  Forbes  Robertson  starred  in  a 
camera  version  of  "Hamlet."  We  have  no  record 
of  Seymour  Hicks  or  Eve  Balfour.  Ellaline 
Terriss    played    in    "A    Woman    of    the    World." 

H.  W. — For  the  names  of  all  Lasky  releases 
before  Tune.  1915,  suggest  you  write  that  com- 
panv.  "Billy"  Sherwood  was  Bob  Adams,  the 
adopted  son,"  in  "The  Spell  of  the  Yukon." 


H.  C.  W.,  London,  Ont. — S.  Rankin  Drew  takes 
the  part  of  John  Al droits  in  "The  Hunted  Wo- 
man." So  you  really  think  there  should  be  a 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  contest  for  males?  Of 
course,  if  you  yourself  can  qualify  as  a  beauti- 
ful man — 
mention  PHOTOPLAT  MAGAZINE. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

In  many  homes  a  box  of 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  is 
always  kept  where  all  may 
partake. 

These  fairy  confections  are  be- 
loved by  old  and  young  alike. 
Delightful  in  flavor,  fragile  in 
texture,  Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers 
are  dessert  accompaniments 
appropriate  for  any  time  and 
any  occasion.  In  ten-cent  and 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 

FESTINO — Shaped  like  an  almond, 
these  little  dessert  confections  delight  all 
who  try  them.  The  kernel  is  almond- 
flavored  creamy  goodness. 

NATIONAL    BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


When  you  write  to   adrertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Typewriter  Sensation 


Free  Trial 

Use  As  You  Pay 

Only    $2.50   a 
month  until   the 
low  total  price  of 
$48.80  is  paid, 
and    the   ma- 
chine is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter 
offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a  machine  when 
you  can  pay  $2.50  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of 
it— Buying  a  $100.00machine  for  $48.80.  Cash  price, S45.45. 
Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 

Standard    1      f*     Q        •di- 
visible   J-i.  v-.  omiin 

Perfect  machines,  Standard  size,  Keyboard  of 
Standard  Universal  arrangement  writing  84 
characters— universally  used  in  teaching  the  touch  sys- 
tem. The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  tabulator,  the  two  color  ribbon,  with 
automatic  reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  type 
bars,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  ball  bearing  shift 
action,  in  fact  every  late  style  feature  and  modem  oper- 
ating convenience.  Comes  to  you  with  everything  com- 
plete ;  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions, 
ribbon,  practice  paper  —  nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  can- 
not imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  reconstructed 
typewriter  until  you  have  seen  it.  I  have  sold  several 
thousand  of  these  perfect  latest  style  Model  No.  2  ma- 
chines at  this  bargain  price  and  every  one  of  these 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  had  this  beautiful, 
strictly  up  to  date  machine  on  five  days'  free  trial  before 
deciding  to  buy  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 
for  five  days'  free  trial.  It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest  typewriter  you 
ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.  You  won't 
want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your 

AuJ*,,  TVTswii  When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit 
V/ruer  IVUIV  with  the  express  agent  $8.80  and 
take  the  machine  for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  keep 
it  an<l  send  me  S2.50  a  month,  \mtil  our  bargain  price  of 
$48. 80  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it  to  the  express 
agent.,  receive  your  S8.S0  and  return  the  machine  to  me.  I 
will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guar- 
anteed just  as  if  you  paid  §100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  people  own  and  use  these  typewriters 
and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  prob- 
ably be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so 
don't  delay.  Fill  in  the  coupon  today  —  mail  to  me  —  the 
typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape. 
I  employ  no  solicitors— no  collectors — no  chattel  mortgage. 
It  is  simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to  the  machine 
until  the  full  848.80  is  paid.  You  cannot  lose.  It  is  the 
greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do  not 
send  me  one  cent.  Get  the  coupon  in  the  mails  today— sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  851, 231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


H.  A.  SMITH,  851,  231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

Ship  me  a  No.  2  L.  C.  Smith  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described  in 
this  advertisement.    I  will  pay  you  the  S40.00  balance  of  the 

SPEC  I  flX  S4S.N0  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  S  -.  50  per  month. 
The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  fully  paid  for.  ll  is  under- 
stood that  I  have  rive  days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the 
typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  to  keep  it  T  will  carefully  repack  it 
and  return  it  (o  the  express  agent.  It  is  understood  that  you 
yive  the  standard  guarantee  for  one  year. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


II.  A.  J.,  Oregon  City,  Ore. — Grace  Cunard 
and  Francis  Ford  are  not  husband  and  wife. 
Ruth  Stonehouse  was  to  take  Grace  Cunard's 
role  in  "Peg  o'  the  Ring,"  but  Miss  Cunard  re- 
called her  resignation  and  returned  to  Universal, 
making  the  substitution  unnecessarv. 


M.  J.  W-,  Baltimore.  —  Eugene  Ormonde 
played  the  part  of  Marcus  Ordcyne  in  "The 
Morals  of  Marcus."  Marie  Doro  is  34  years  old. 
You  ask  whether  Anita  King  really  took  the 
automobile  leap  as  pictured  in  "The  Race."  YVe 
know  of  no  risk  Miss  King,  has  tried  to  side- 
step when  realism  was  at  stake.  Pauline  Fred- 
erick is  not  married.  "Zaza"  was  filmed  in  Xew 
York  and  Yew  Jersey.  Of  three  actresses  you 
ask  in  your  letter,  "what  will  she  appear  in 
next?''  Questions  of  futurity  touching  the  mak- 
ing of  moving  pictures  and  the  movements  of 
players,  are  nearly  always  futile  and  often  idle. 
Producers'  and  directors'  plans  shift  to  the  swirl 
of  a  thousand  changing  currents.  Be  content  to 
enjoy  what  today  gives,  and  with  your  neighbor 
await  with  pleasant  curiosity  what  tomorrow  may 
bring  forth. 


I.  X.  L..  Daytona,  Fla. — Scolt  Winthrop. 
father  of  Florence  Winthrop  in  "Ben  Blair."  is 
portrayed  by  Lamar  Johnstone.  Do  not.,  believe 
he  has  ever  appeared  in  plavs  filmed  at  Jackson- 
ville. 


T.  P.,  Amherst,  Wis.— Photoplays  in  which 
Mae  Marsh  has  appeared  include  "The  Sands  o' 
Dee,"  "Man's  Genesis,"  "The  Escape."  "Home. 
Sweet  Home,"  "The  Swindlers."  "The  Great 
Day,"  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  "The  Wild  Girl 
of  the  Sierras,"  etc.  An  interview  with  Miss 
Marsh  was  published  in  Photoplay  Magazine 
for  July,  1915.  Blanche  Sweet  is  20  years  old 
and  not  married  ;  address,  care  Lasky.  Your 
how-to-get-a-photograph  inquiry  is  answered  else- 
where. It  is  not  the  policy  of  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine to  recommend  particular  schools  of  dramatic 
art. 


A.  D.  T.,  Minneapolis. — The  principal  roles  in 
"He  Never  Knew"  are:  Madeline  Rence  (C 
Anita    Stewart  :    Earlc    Castro.    Tames    Morrison  : 
Mrs.    Castro.    Rose    Taplsy;    Mrs.    Pcrrin,    Julia 
Swavne  Gordon. 


Eddie    Lyons    Admirer,    Bush.    III.    —    F 
Hampton  in  "Under  Southern  Skies"  was  played 
by  Mary   Moore. 


Edward  Ruehl.  Holston.  Ia. — Maude  George 
is  26  years  eld,  Gloria  Fonda  20.  Dorothy  Phil- 
lips 34~:  the  circulated  biographies  of  Lois  Wilson. 
Roberta  Wilson,  Florence  Lawrence  and  Anna  Q. 
Xilsson  do  not  state  their  several  ages.  Alice 
Jovce  is  now  appearing  in  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
War"  (Vitagraph).  Ruth  M.  Purcell  is  not  ap- 
pearing  in   pictures. 


H.  H..  Buffalo.  X.  Y. — The  principal  char- 
acters in  "The  Girl  and  the  Game"  are:  Helen, 
Helen  Holmes:  Paul  Storm.  Leon  J.  Maloney; 
"Spike,"  J.  P.  McGowan.  In  "Destiny":  Richard 
Waldron,  Bryant  Washburn:  Ethel  Dixon.  Ruth 
Stonehouse:  Robert  Gray,  Sydney  Stone:  Mr. 
Waldron,  Charles  I.  Stine.  "The  Iron  Claw" 
features  Pearl  White.  Sheldon  Lewis  and  Creigh- 
ton  Hale.  In  "Neal  of  the  Navy"  Lillian  Lor- 
raine, William  Courtleigh  Jr.,  William  Conklin, 
Bruce  Smith.  Helen  I.aekaye.  E.  J.  Brady.  Henry 
Stanley  and  Richard   Johnson  were  principals. 


M.    P..   Sacramento,   Cm.  —  J.  \Y.  Johnston 
played  Sam  Rogers  in  "Molly   Make-Believe." 


Kvery  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  >L\GAZIN~E  is  guaranteed. 
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The  Boss  is  Sizing  You  Up 

Whether  you  know  it  or  not,  he's  on  the  lookout  all  the  time  for  men  he  can  promote. 
He's  ready  and  anxious  to  give  YOU  bigger  work  with  bigger  pay  once  you  prove  you 
can  handle  it.     But  your  chance  for  advancement  depends  entirely  on  yourself. 

If  you're  satisfied  just  to  hang  on  where  you  are,  rest  assured  that's  as  far  as  you'll 
ever  get.  But  if  you  want  to  get  ahead,  if  you  want  to  be  somebody,  to  climb  into  a 
position  of  responsibility  and  good  money — 

Get  Ready — Your  Chance  Will  Surely  Come 

Choose  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you  like  best — then  train  for  it.  You  can 
do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home  without  losing  a  day  or  dollar  from  your  present 
occupation — through  the  International  Corre-  P 
spondence  Schools. 

More  than  130,000  men  right  noav  are  putting 
themselves  in  line  for  promotion  through  the  study 
of  I.  C.  S.  Courses.  Last  year  nearly  5,000  men 
reported  advancement  and  increased  earnings  as  the 
direct  results  of  their  I.  C.  S.  training.  What  the 
I.  C.  S.  have  done  for  others  they  can  surely  do 
for  you. 

There  is  an  I.  C.  S.  way  to  prepare  for  almost 
any  job  you  want.  All  the  I.  C.  S.  ask  is  the 
chance  to  show  it  to  you.  No  cost  to  find  out. 
Just  mark  and  mail  this  coupon.  Do  it  nonv.  It 
will  be  the  first  step  upward. 


-TEAR    OUTHCRE 


I.  C.  S.,  Box  6462,  Scranton,  Pa. 


In  October,  1916,  the  International  Corre- 

2Sth  spondence  Schools  will  celebrate  the  com - 

4t%  pletion  of  25  years  of  successful  educational 

a  •  work  in  the  interest  of  technical  and  indus- 

AnniVCrSarV    trial   preparedness.     More  than  130.000  men 

rf     and  women  are  NOW  STUDYING  I.  C.  S. 

Courses,   preparing   for  advancement  and 

increased  earnings   and    greater  service  to 

their  employers  and  their  country. 


I.  C.  S. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  6462,  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


3 ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

3  Electric  Lighting 

3  Electric  Car  Running 

B  Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Expert 
I] Practical  Telephony 
JUKI  II  INK  4  1.  ENGINEER 
_  Mechanical  Draftsman 
3  Machine  Shop  Practice 

8 Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
I]  Survey  ing  and  Mapping 
JMINE  KOHEUAN  OR  ENGINEER 
3  Metall  u  rgiftt  or  Prospector 
_-l  4  1  10  Mill    I  \MM  1  II 
3  Marine  Engineer 
3  ARCHITECT 
J  Contractor  and  Builder 
I]  Architectural  Draftsman 
3  Concrete  Builder 
3  Structural  Engineer 
D  PLUMBING  ANI>  111  HIM: 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
D  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


^SALESMANSHIP 
^ADVERTISING  MAN 

B  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
J  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
3  RAILROADER 

B  ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
G  BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 
DCert.  Public  Accountant 
JRailway  Accountant 
J  Commercial  Law 
HGOOD  ENGLISH 

B  Teacher 
Common  School  Subjects 
HCIVIL  SERVICE 
^Railway  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 

B Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator  Q  Spanish 

DPonltTyRslnlne  □  German 
3  AUTOMORILES  Q  Vrtae h 
J  Auto  Repairing         G  I  ml  Ian 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer. 

Street 

and  No.  


City. 


II  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  in  this  list,  write  it  below* 
When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Let  us 

send  you  today, 

Free,  a  genuine,  standard 

Underwood  Typewriter.    We  ask 

you  to  try  it  out  thoroughly —  then  if  not 

completely  satisfied  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Rent       Applying  Rent 

on  Purchase  Price 
For  Cash  or  on 
Easy  Payments  a 

STANDARD  UNDERWOOD 

Typewriter  at  less  than  half  price.  Enlarge  yonr  field  for  extra 
money.  Do  your  own  work  quicker.  Typing  manuscript  for  others 
will  bring  you  20c  a  sheet.  You  can't  realize  the  possibilities  the 
Underwood  will  give  you  until  you  have  used  one.  Buying  from  us, 
the  largest  independent  typewriter  dealers  in  the  world,  gives 
you  our  remarkable,  low  price.  Write  us  for  free  trial  and  special 
bargain  No.  453. 

Typewriter  Emporium,  Chicago,  111. 

ESTABLISHED   1892 


I  Buy 


Jean  C,  Wayne,  Pa.  —  Letters  containing  a 
great  many  questions,  instead  of  a  reasonable  and 
considerate  number,  are  apt  to  keep  the  writers 
of  them  waiting  for  reply.  The  leading  lady  for 
a  given  play  may  be  designated  by  a  director  or 
at  a  conference  of  officials  of  the  producing  com- 
pany. Cecil  B.  and  William  C.  DeMille  are  broth- 
ers. As  Harold  Lockwood  is  married  to  someone 
else,  it  is  quite  safe  to  assume  he  is  not  engaged 
to  Miss  Allison.  Marshall  Xeilan  is  directing  for 
Selig.  So  you  think  him  ''a  peach"?  That  ought 
to  please  him.  The  late  Page  Peters  was  married. 
Xed  Finley  played  Mr.  Gunsdorf  in  "The  God- 
dess." In  "413"  Harry  Xorthrup  played  Baron 
Barccllos,  Harry  Morey  portrayed  Raymond 
Davis,  and  Paul  Scardon  took  the  part  of  the 
Sub-Chief.  Gail  Kane  plays  opposite  Wilton 
Lackaye  in  "The  Pit."  Blanche  Sweet  does  not 
use  a  stage  name.  Jack  Pickford  played  Jose 
with  Marguerite  Clark  in  "The  Pretty  Sister  of 
Jose." 


ITHACA   CUN   COMPANY 
Box  82  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


A.  S.,  Montreal. — We  don't  know  whether 
"the  articles  that  are  supposed  to  be  written  by 
Man'  Pickford"  are  "really  written  by  her"  or 
whether  "they  just  pay  her  so  much  for  using 
her  name."  We  only  know  that  Miss  Pickford 
is  perfectly  capable  of  writing  her  own  articles. 
Antonio  Moreno  is  playing  leads  with  Vitagraph. 
Bryant  Washburn  is  the  husband  of  Mabel  For- 
rest. You  were  right  in  addressing  both  Wallace 
Reid  and  Cleo  Ridgley  in  care  of  Lasky  Company. 

Hazel  L.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — You  think 
William  S.  Hart  ought  not  get  married  because 
he  likes  to  fight  too  well,  eh  ?  He  gives  Photo- 
play Magazine  a  different  reason  for  his  unmar- 
riedness.  He  writes  :  "I  never  had  the  chance." 
And  you  think  Arnold  Daly  shouldn't  get  married 
either,  for  he  "don't  know  how  to  kiss."  What's 
the  right  way?  Aw  kummawn,  tell  a  felleh. 
You're  a  poor  guesser,  Hazel ;  our  personal  hair 
is  far,  far  from  light,  our  eyes  are  not  blue  (they 
have  been  black),  and  instead  of  impinging  upon 
approaching  baldness  we  have  to  be  shorn  of  our 
locks  50  cents'  worth  twice  a  month  to  keep  the 
growth  from  running  wild.  But  we  forgive  you, 
and  humbly  thank  you  for  the  dime  you  enclosed 
to  buy  an  ice  cream  soda,  though  it  was  swiped 
before  it  reached  our  desk.  But  remember,  brib- 
ery is  a  pen  offense.  Hobart  Bosworth's  nation- 
ality? Ohio-American.  Eddie  Polo  is  still  with 
Universal.  Lou-Tellegen  and  his  wife,  Geraldine 
Farrar,   never  have   played  together. 


Edna,  Minneapolis. — John  Junior  is  still  play- 
ing Essanay  leads.  He  has  portrayed  Dick  Conk- 
lin  in  "Daughter  of  the  City,"  the  reporter  in 
"The  Misleading  Lady,"  Dick  Harding  in  "Blind 
Justice."  etc.  He  was  born  in  Minneapolis 
December  17.  1S90,  and  is  unmarried  so  far  as  we 
know. 


M.  C.  B..  Medford,  Ore. — Alice  Joyce's  baby 
was  born  November  23,  1915.  Lottie  Pickford's 
in  February  of  this  year.  In  "The  Man  from  Ore- 
gon" Howard  Hickman  played  "Honest  Jim" 
Martin.  Mary  Pickford  has  been  on  the  shadow 
stage  about  seven  years.  Each  lover  of  photo- 
plays must  decide  for  herself,  or  himself,  as  be- 
tween her  and  Marguerite  Clark;  for  ourselves, 
we  prefer  them  both. 


M.  F.  B..  San  Francisco. — House  Peters,  who 
played  lover  to  Beatriz  Michelena's  Salomy  Jane, 
is  married  to  Mae  King. 


A.  M.,  Bronx viiae,  X.  Y.— Address  Cleo  Ridg- 
lev  and  Earle  Foxe.  care  Lasky.  It  is  the  custom 
of  players  to  honor  request  for  photograph  when 
twenty-five  cents  is  enclosed. 


Every  advertisement  in  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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THE  FAVORITE 
MOTION  PICTURE 


T 


At  the  Entrance  of  Your 
Movie   Theatre  is  the 


¥M 


Pop  Corn  Machine 

That  Makes  the  Pop  Corn  with  the  Toasty  Flavor 

The  life  and  motion  of  this  machine  —  almost  human-like  in  its 
action  —  attracts  the  crowd  —  fascinates  the  people.  The  aroma  of 
the  toasting  corn  makes  them  hungry  for  the  delicious,  white,  fluffy 
Bakes  as  they  come  tumbling  from  the  hot  plate  and  are  sorted  out 
and  automatically  buttered  with  fresh  creamery  butter  and 
super-heated  to  an  appetizing  crisp. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  turn  your  back  on  this 
machine  than  it  is  on  the  most  exciting  reel.  It  vies 
with  Charlie  Chaplin   and   Mary  Pickford   in 
popularity.  And  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  is  all 
the  rage.    One  taste  of  Butter-Kist  and 
people  will  have  no  other.     See  that 
the  pop  corn  you  get  is  genuine 


Motion  and  Profits  Outside  the  Theatre 


Butter-Kist,    made    only    by 
the  Butter-Kist  Machine 
and  sol  d  only  in 
Butter  •  Kist  bags 
or  cartons. 


Motion  and   Happiness    Inside   Theatre 

0 


No 
theatre 
is  complete 
nowadays  with- 
out a  Butter-Kist 
Machine— that  draws 
the    crowds    outside 
watching  the   machine  and 
keeps  them  happy  in  the  theatre 
eating  Butter-Kist.     We  have  thou- 
sands of  sales  records  from  trustworthy 
men  proving  net  profits  from  $600  to  $3120 
yearly  and  more.  What  they  have  done  you  can  do. 

Butter-Kist  Machines  are    Owned   and  Endorsed 
by  Hundreds  of  High  Class 
Picture  Theatres  Groceries 

Confectioneries  Cigar  Stores 

Department  Stores  Restaurants 

5-and-10-Cent  Stores  Drug  Stores 


News  Stands 
Billiard  Parlors 
Fairs 
Concessions 


Profits  Buy  the  Machine 

A  small  payment  down,  and  an  hour  after  you  get  the  machine 
it  starts  paying  for  itself.  A  short  time  and  the  earnings  equal  the 
balance  due.  Capacity  80c  to  $4.00  an  hour.  Stands  anywhere  — 
occupies  only  26  x  32  inches  floor  space,  and  is  beautifully  finished 
to  match  your  furnishings. 

Ask  f  or'The  Little  Gold  Mine-It's  Free! 

(COUPON 


This  wonderful  book  on  money 
making  gives  actual  proofs  of 
profits  with  photographs  and  full 
details.  It  has  shown  hundreds 
of  merchants  the  way  to  make 
from  $2.00  to  $10  a  day  extra 
profits  with  the  Butter-Kist 
Machine.  Send  for  it  at  once  — 
today. 

Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co. 

579  Van  Buren  St,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pop  Corn 
Machines  in  the  World 


HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 
579  Vein  Buren  St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Send  Free,  Postpaid,  your  Photo 
book  "The  Little  Gold  Mine"  that 
tells  all  about  the  Butter-Kist  Pop 
Corn  Machine  and  gives  actual 
record  of  sales  and  profits. 


Name . 


Business . 


Address . 
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80  to  100  Words  a  Minute 

Guaranteed! 
Learn  at  Home  — 10  Easy  Lessons 

A  wonderful  new  method  of  acquiring-  skill  on  the  typewriter 
has  been  discovered.  Almost  over  night  it  has  revolutionized 
the  whole  typewriting  situation. 

Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and  other  typewriter 
users  who  never  exceeded  thirty  to  forty  words  a  minute,  are 
writing  80  to  100  words  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely 
greater  accuracy  than  they  ever  could  before,  and  they're 
earning  salaries  increased  in  proportion. 

Nothing  Else  Like  It 

Don't  confuse  this  new  way  in  typewriting  with  any  system 
of  the  past.  There  has  never  been  anything  like  it  before.  It 
is  as  different  from  the  old  touch  systems  as  day  is  from  night. 
Special  Gymnastic  Finger-Training  Exercises  bring  results  in 
days  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  months.  It  is 
the  greatest  step  in  typewriting  since  the  typewriter  itself 
was  invented — already  its  success  has  become  nation-wide. 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries 

Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken  up  this 
system  are  hundreds  of  graduates  of  business  colleges  and 
special  typewriting  courses  —  many  were  so-called  touch 
writers — yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  one  who  hasn't 
doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  accuracy,  and  the 
salaries  have  been  increased  from  $8  to  $15  a  week  (their 
former  pay)  to  $25,  $30  and  even  $40  weekly.  And  the  new 
way  is  amazingly  easy  f  or  anyone — there  are  only  10  lessons 
and  they  can  be  quickly  learned  at  home. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  secret  principle  of  this  new  method. 
But  we  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  it  in  complete 
detail,  which  is  free  to  those  interested  if  4c  in  stamps  is  enclosed 
to  cover  cost  of  wrapping,  mailing, etc.  It  is  a  big4S-page  boob. brim- 
ful of  eye-opening  ideas  and  valuable  information.^  It  explains  how 
this  unique  new  method  will  quickly  make  your  lingers  strong  and 
dexterous]  bring  them  under  perfect  control,  make  them  extremely  r<ifzJ 
in  their  movements— how  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  can  transform 
your  typewriting  and  make  it  easyt  accurate  ard  atnaxi 
all  this  and  much  more  is  told  in  detail.  No  instruction  boon  ever 
written,  no  matter  what  it  cost,  ever  told  so  plainly  the  real 
WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if  you  want  to  make  your  work 
easier — if  you  want  to  put  more  money  in  your  pay  envelope — get  this 
book  at  once.  It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you  as  to  the  speed  saia  salary 
that  is  possible  to  typists.    Mail  the  coupon  or  a  postal  today— .v     . 

I iniiuiiUSE  THIS  FOR  BIGGER  PAYiiiiiiiiiiuiii«| 

I  THE  TULL0SS  SCHOOL  OF  TYPEWRITING.  75 10  College  Hill.  Springfield.  Ohio  | 


Please  Bend  me  your  Free  Book  about  the  New  \ 
=  enclose  4c  in  stamps  to  cover  wrapping,  mailing,  etc. 
{§  tion  whatever  on  my  part. 


ay  in  Typewritinv:. 
This  incurs  no  oblig 


a  Name.. 
I  Street . 


|  City State. 


Occupation 


X.  R.,  Harrison,  Ark. — How  does  Ince  pro- 
nounce his  name?  Well  now,  how  would  you 
pronounce  quince?  Think  it  over  seriously.  We 
do  not  recall  Dorothy  Gish  and  Wallace  Reid 
playing  together  except  in  "Old  Heidelberg." 
Perhaps  the  Misses  Gish's  press  agents  could  tell 
you  the  makes  of  cars  they  use  ;  press  agents  can 
always  be  reached  in  care  of  the  persons  thev 
press  for.  Pedro  de  Cordoba  took  the  part  of 
the  toreador  in  Lasky  "Carmen."  Bessie  Love 
has  played  prominentlv  in  "The  Flving  Torpedo." 
"The  Aryan."  "Acquitted."  *The  Good  Bad-Man." 
"Reggie   Mixes  In,"  and  "Stranded." 


E.  W..  Evaxsville.  I.vd.  —  Lamar  Johnstone 
played  Runnels  in  "The  Ne'er- Do-Well."  He  is 
now  with  American  at   Santa   Barbara. 


G.  L.,  Toledo.  O. — Yes,  quite  so :  the  same 
David  Powell  in  "The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow" 
and  "Gloria's  Romance."  Now  here  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  questions  we  have  headed  into 
in  a  while  :  "Is  it  true  that  Marguerite  Clarke 
'knocks'  the  motion  picture  concerns  while  away 
from  the  studio  ?"  Well,  she  never  did  in  our 
presence.  Wilmuth  Merkyl  played  opposite  Pe- 
trova  in  "The  Soul  Market."  Francis  Bushman 
is  married  and  the  father  of  five  children.  Du- 
kane  Sr.  in  "The  Incorrigible  Dukane"  was 
portrayed  by  W.  T.   Carleton. 


D.  O.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  character  Owen 
IVharton  in  "The  Eternal  Grind"  was  portrayed 
by  John  Bowers,  whose  address  is  care  Famous 
Players.  Tom  Forman  can  be  addressed  in  care 
Lasky  Company.  Billie  Burke,  in  care  George 
Kleine. 


L.  R.  M.,  Texas. — You  are  quite  right,  Margery 
Wilson  (Lois  LeMoync )  played  opposite  William 
S.  Hart  (Angus  McConnell)  in  "The  Primal 
Lure."  Miss  Wilson  was  born  in  Nashville. 
Tenn.,  and  bred  in  old  Kentucky :  was  leading 
woman  of  her  own  company  at  sixteen  :  a  couple 
of  years  ago  or  so  while  vacationing  in  California 
she  visited  the  Fine  Arts  studio  in  Hollywood — 
and  was  so  taken  with  the  drama  of  the  lens  that 
she  applied  for  a  position  as  a  "movie"  actress 
and  was  engaged  by  Griffith  :  then  she  changed 
her  allegiance  to  Ince  and  is  now  at  Culver  City. 


Alabama  Girl,  Cixcixxati,  O.  —  Henry  B. 
Walthall  is  still  with  Essanay :  no  wonder  you 
were  not  sure  where  he  was :  they  have  been  keep- 
ing a  bushel  around  his  light.  His  last  appear- 
ance was  in  "The  Sting  of  Victory."  Xo.  Mrs. 
Walthall  (Isabel  Fenton)  is  not  on  the  stage:  she 
was.  Sorrv  not  to  be  able  to  please  you  by  saying 
"Yes.  his  wife  is  Warda  Howard. 'jfcbut  we  men 
have  a  way  of  arranging  these  matters  to  suit 
ourselves.      Sometimes. 


D.  G..  Mahopac  Fails.  X.  Y. — Address  W.  S. 
Hart,  care  Thos.  H.  Ince.  Culver  City,  Cal.  If 
you  wish  a  photograph  of  a  player  the  quickest 
way  to  get  it  is  to  send  him.  or  her,  twenty-five 
cents  and  the  request.  Florence  LaBadie  is 
coming  up  right  soon  now  in  a  Thanhouser  pic- 
ture released'by  Pathe  :  just  a  little  more  watch- 
ful waiting,  please.  The  part  of  the  woman  thief 
in  "Who's  Guilty?"  was  acted  by  Dorothy  Gwynn. 


ETery  advertisement  in  rHOTOn.AY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


F.  S..  New  York  City. — Xow  that  is  a  very 
interesting  question — "Why  do  producers  feature 
good-looking  girls  who  are  always  the  same  and 
get  monotonous,  and  not  even  mention  an  artist 
like  this  one?"  The  ways  of  producers  are  past 
finding  out,  but  it"  you  would  like  us  to  page  Mr. 
Solomon — 
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— is  your  wife's  or  husband's 
or  father's  or  mother's  or 
son's  or  daughter's  type  here? 

p^tfEUSER-BUSQyJj 

%>  «<»..«!!;     "       t..o,  m»»« 
Liquid-Food-Tonic 

is  recommended  as  an  aid  to  diges- 
tion and  a  strengthening  tonic.  For 
the  overworked — for  the  anaemic — 
for  all  who  are  overwrought  or 
undernourished — the  weak,  the  tired 
and  the  convalescent.  Should  be 
taken  at  each  meal  and  before 
retiring. 

All  Druggists — Most  Grocers 

Malt-Nutrine  declared  by 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue 
Department  to  be  a  pure 
malt  product — not  an  al- 
coholic beverage.  Con- 
tains 14.50  per  cent  malt 
solids — 1.9  per  cent 
alcohol. 
Interesting  Booklet  on  Request 

Anheuser-Busch 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Crochet  Book 

FREE 


\  Richardson's  new  book  of  com- 
plete instructions  in  all 
branches  of  Crocheting,  Tat- 
ting and  Filet  work.  Full  of 
new,  original  designs.    Given 
Absolutely  Free  to  any  lady 
sending    lOc  in  stamps  or 
silver  for  one  full  size  ball  of 

RICHARDSON'S 

R.  M.  C.  Cordonnet;  Art  65 

This  is  the  genuine  Mercerized  Cordon- 
net  Cotton  in  universal  use.  Order  ball  by 
size.  Send  only  lOc,  and  you  will  receive 
this  valuable  book  free.  V\'e  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Made  in 
White.  Sizes—  3,  5,  10,  15.  20,  30,  40,  50,  00,  70,  80. 
Ecru,  Sizes—  3,  5,  10.  15,  20,  30,  40,  50.  60. 
C— .__:_1  fl((«»  With  each  order  for  5  or  more  balls 
OpeCiai  VJrrer  at  10o  each,  we  will  include  FREE, 
our  new  Book  of  Crocheted  Yokes  in  addition  to  the 
Crochet  Book  if  unable  to  obtain  cotton  at  your  dealers.  The  Yoke 
Book  is  12c  if  purchased  separately.     Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only. 

ACT  NOW !    Write  for  this  introductory  offer  today. 
RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY,  Dept.  1987,  Chicago,  III. 
Algiers  of  Richardson' $  Spool  and  Emhroidcry  Silks 


Many 

New 

Designs 


You  have  never  seen 
anything   like  this   before 

The  fragrance  of  thousands  of  blossoms 
in  a  vial  2  inches  high.  The  most  exquisite 
perfume  ever  produced.  Send  only  20c 
for  regular  25c  trial  bottle. 

HbwerDfops 

Trade  Mark  Registered    J» 

$1.00  an  ounce  at  dealers  or  by  mail.  Send 
check,  stamps,  money  order.  Odors:  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Rose,  Violet,  Mon  Amour. 
Money  back  if  not  pleased. 

Send  20c  silver  or  stamps  for  large  trial 
(regular  25c  size)  bottle. 

PAUL  RIEGER,186  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PARIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Garden  Queen  and  Mon  Amour  are  the  latest 
odors.  Send  for  a  bottle  of  each.  Special : 
Send  SI  Souvenir  box    0   odors  25c  bottles. 


Send  Me  Your  Hair 


I  will  make  your  old  hair  new  at  little  cost,  or 
take  your  cast-off  switches,  combines,  etc,  as 
part  payment  on  new,  hish  class  hair  goods, 
toilet  articles,  perfumes,  ostrich  feathers,  cor- 
sets, etc.  Get  something  you  need  for  something 
you  are  not  using.  Write  for  liberal  offer  and  free 
Beaut;  Book.  Your  combings  made  Into  switches, 
SI. 50.    Mall  your  hair  today.    Agents  Wamibb. 

ANNA  AYERS,  Depl.  22S,  220  South  Stale  Street.  CHICAGO 


M.  H.,  Kokomo,  Ixd. — "The  Madcap  Queen  of 
Crona"  was  not  staged  in  Grace  Cunard's  home  ; 
Ruth  Stonehouse  is  not  to  appear  in  the  later 
chapters  of  "Peg  o'  the  Ring."  Alma  Hanlon  is 
with    World. 


L.  M..  Chicago, — Alice  Taaffe  took  the  part  of 
Ruth  Tyler  in  "Not  My  Sister."  Leonie  Flugrath 
and  Vivian  Martin  belong  to  that  silent  and  re- 
spected majority  who  do  not  have  their  age  en- 
graved in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  their 
calling  cards.  The  former  has  light  gray  eyes, 
brown  hair,  4  feet  11  inches  of  .height,  and  pounds 
to  suit.  Xo,  we  have  not  heard  anything  about 
Earle  Williams  leaving  Vitagraph.  Anna  Little 
says  she  is  22  years  old,  weighs  126  pounds,  and 
stands  5  feet  6  inches  high.  Margaret  Gibson  is 
20  years  old. 


W.  M.  B.,  Toronto. — Robert  Gray  was  Captain 
O'Hara  in  *'Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs."  You  have  said 
it,  Alice  Davenport  of  Keystone  is  Dorothy 
Davenport's  mother  :  a  whole  lot  of  talent  in  one 
household,  isn't  it? 


A".  N.  J.,  Wellington-,  X.  Z. — With  the  excep- 
tion of  Violet  Mersereau,  we  have  no  record  of 
the  plays  or  plavers  mentioned  in  vour  questions 
numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12.  Vera  and 
Violet  Mersereau  are  sisters.  "The  Eagle's  Mate" 
was  staged  in  Los  Angeles.  Pundita  in  "The 
Adventures  of  Kathlyn"  was  played  by  Goldie 
Cohvell.  The  form  of  your  question  regarding 
the  "Henry-  M.  Stanley"  play  makes  it  difficult  to 
know  which  character  you  refer  to,  but  Ada 
Payne  was  played  by  Mona  Darkfeather  and  Nina 
by  Marie  Manley. 


W.  S.  K.,  Louisville.  Kv. — Chester  Barnett 
avers  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  born  on  the 
leap  year  date  February-  29,  1S88.  he  is  unmar- 
ried. The  hard  luck  some  of  these  film  fellows 
have  to  put  up  with  is  a  caution.  Address  him 
in  care  World  Film  Corporation. 


J.  M.  L.,  Roanoke,  Va. — Sorry,  but  your  ques- 
tion about  the  identity  of  the  negro  character  in 
"The  Birth  of  a  Xntion"  is  not  sufficiently  definite 
for  purposes  of  identification.  Can  not  you  make 
it  more  so? 


E.  MacM..  Bedford,  Ixd. — Might  senior  in  "A 
Man  and  His  Soul"  was  played  by  Charles  M. 
Prince.  Might  junior  by  John  Davidson.  Just 
as  sad  as  can  be.  for  your  sake,  that  Will'm  Nigh 
wasn't  where  you  wanted  him  to  be  :  would  for- 
ward  him  your  letter  if  we  thought  such  generous 
praise  would  be  good  for  him.  But  you're  right, 
he's  a  reglar  film  fellah.  Unfortunately,  he  has 
not  taken  this  Answer  Man  into  his  confidence 
as  to  matrimonial  state  and  age.  Why  don't  you 
just  up  and  ask  im  ?  Xo.  Bessie  Eyton  and 
Kathlyn  Williams  are  not  related.  How  does 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  happen  to  be  a  brother-in-law 
to  Chas,  Eyton.  Miss  Williams'  husband?  Why 
you  see,  he  married  Mr.  Eyton's  sister.  All 
plain  now?  Matt  Moore  is  still  with  Universal. 
Don'tseewhyintheworld  Blanche  Sweet  wouldn't 
send  you  a  photo  of  herself  if  you  enclose  a  quar- 
ter :  try  it.  Even  to  be  able  to  supply  information 
concerning  "all  these  folks"  is  an  enviable  posi- 
tion, think  you?     Child,  how  you  do  ramble  on. 

W.  B.  B.,  Fargo.  X.  D, — Asking  us  to  print  for 
you  in  this  department  the  full  casts  of  twenty- 
three  plays  is  a  pretty  big  order,  isn't  it?  To 
comply  would  be  to  give  a  page  or  more  of  the 
magazine  to  your  query.  Do  you  think  that  would 
be  quite  fair  to  some  thousands  of  other  in- 
quirers ? 


Every  advertisement  in  VHOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed 
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11  f  feat  lew  Frod 


iO  LONG  AS  FASHION  DECREES  sleeve- 
less gowns  and  sheer  fabrics  for  sleeves 
the  woman  of  refinement  requires  Delatone 
for  the  removal  of  hair  from  under  the  arms. 
Delatone  is  an  old  and  well  known  scientific 
preparation   for   the    quick,   safe    and    certain 
removal  of  hairy  growths— no  matter  how  thick  or  stubborn. 

Removes  Objectionable  Hair  From  Face,  Neck  or  Arms 

You  make  a  paste  by  mixing  a  little  Delatone  and  water;  then  spread  on 
the  hairy  surface.  After  two  or  three  minutes,  rub  off  the  paste  and 
the  hairs  will  be  gone. 

Expert  beauty  specialists  recommend  Delatone  as  a  most  satisfactory  depilatory  powder. 
After  application,  the  skin  is  clean,  firm  and  hairless — as  smooth  as  a  baby's. 

Druggists  sell  Delatone,  or  an  original  one-ounce  jar  will 
be  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  One  Dollar  by 

THE  SHEFFIELD  PHARMACAL  COMPANY,  339  So. Wabash  Ave.,  Dept.  C.Y..  Chicago,  111. 


511 


15 
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Gives  men  more  service  and  more  comfort  for  its  cost 
than  any  other  article  they  wear.  It's  put  on  and  taken 
off  in  a  jiffy  and  holds  socks  neatly  and  securely. 
Silk  50  ;  Lisle  25c.  At  your  store  or  by  mail  postpaid. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY     Makers      Boston 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


&EZZ22^^m^2ffl2E^^^^8^&ZZfflZESi 


I 


I 


SOLD  OUT! 

We  are  constantly  receiving 
complaints  from  readers  of 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
that  unless  they  call  for 
their  copy  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  or  immediately 
after,  the  newsdealer  replies 

SOLD  OUT! 

Why  not  guard  against  this 
disappointment  by  taking 
advantage  of  PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE'S  Four -Issues 
offer  NOW? 

Next  Four  Issues  of        FOR 
Photoplay  Magazine    —^  f^ 
will   be   mailed    you    l-*^«    §g~* 
anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  ^-^  V^  ^* 

Postal  or  express  money  or- 
der or  check send  it  today, 

and  don't   be  SOLD    OUT. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  1 7,  Chicago,  Illinois 


V//M>/»//S////////MW/^^^^ 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office;  (*)  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; (s)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co..  0227  Broadway,  Chi- 
cago  (s)  ;   Santa  Barbara,  Calif.   (*)    (s). 

Balboa  Am.  Peod.  Co.,  Long  Beach.  Cal.  (*)   (s). 

Biograph  Company,  807  East  175th  St.,  New 
York,  (*)  (s) 

California  M.  P.  C.  San  Rafael,  Calif.  (*)    (s). 

Thos.  A.  Edison.  Inc.,  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  New 
York  City   (*)    (s). 

Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle  St,  Chi- 
cago   (*)    (s). 

Famous  Platers  Film  Co.,  128  West  56th  St., 
New  York  City   (s)    (*). 

Fox  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  St..  New  York 
Citv  (*)  :  1401  Western  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  (s)  ; 
Fort  Lee,    N.  J.    (s). 

Gaumont  Company,  110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City    (*). 

David  Horslet  Studio,  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles  (•)    (s). 

Kalem  Company.  235  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City  (*)  ;  251  W.  19th  St..  New  York  City  (s)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif,  (s)  :  Tallyraud 
Ave..   Jacksonville,   Fla.    (s)  ;   Glendale,   Calif,    (s). 

George  Kleine,  805  E.  175th  St..  N.  Y.  City  (*). 

La  sky  Feature  Play  Co..  485  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York;  62S4  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.   (*)    (a). 

Lone  Star  Film  Corp.  (Chaplin),  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,   (s)    (*). 

Lubin  Mfg.  Co..  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(*)  ;  Broad  and  Glenwood.  Philadelphia  (s)  ;  Cor- 
onado,  Calif,    (s)  ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.    isj. 

Metro  Pictures  Corp..  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  (All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.)  :  Rolfe 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp.,  3  West  t 
61st  St.,  New  York  City  (s)  ;  Popular  Plays  and  » 
Players.  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (s)  ;  Quality  Pictures 
Corp. .Metrooffice.Yorke Film  Co., Hollywood,  Cal. (s). 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  West  42d 
St..  New  York  City  ;  201  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles.    (*)    (s). 

B.   S.  Moss,   729   Seventh  Ave..   New  York   City. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  Pictures,  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City;  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  (*)  (sL 

Fathh  Exchange.  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City   (*)    (s)  ;  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Selig  roLYSCOrE  Co..  Garland  Bldg..  Chicago 
(*)  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago  (s)  ; 
3S00  Mission   Road,   Los  Angeles    (s). 

Signal  Film  Corp..  4560  Pasadena  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif,   (s)   (*). 

Thanhouser  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s)  ;    Jacksonville.    Fla.    (s). 

Triangle  Film  Corporation.  1457  Broadway, 
New  York  Citv;  Fine  Arts  Studio  ^Griffith)  4500 
Sunset  Blvd..  Hollvwood.  Calif.  (•)  (s)  ;  Keystone 
Studio  (Sennett)  i7i2  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
(*)  (s)  :  Kav-Bee  "Studio  ilnce),  Culver  City, 
Calif.    (*)    (s). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1600  Broadway,  New 
York  City;  573  Eleventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
(*)     (s)  :    Universal    City,    Calif.    (*)     (s). 

Vitacrafh  Company  of  America.  East  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklvn.  N.  Y.  (•)  (s)  :  Hollywood, 
Calif.   (*)    (s)  :  Bay  Shore.   Long  Island.   N.  Y.   (s). 

V-L-S-E,  Ixc,  1600  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Wharton.  Inc.,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  (*)    (s). 

World  Film  Corf.  130  West  46th  St,  New 
York  City  (*~>  :  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 

Cuba  Kimp.u.t.  Young  Film  Corp.,  126  W.  46th 
St..    New    York    (*). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 
plays In  this  Issue 


THE  HONORABLE  FRIEND 
(Photoplay  by  Ev»  Unscll.     From  story  by 


Elisabeth  McGafiej  I 
Lasky 


Mil  kino 
Toki-ye 
Koyosho 

//(Kill 

Murphy 


Sessue  Hayakawa 
Tsuru    Voki 
Raymond  Hatton 

(i.    kino 

M.   Matsumato 

Billy   Elmer 


HOME 

(By  C.  Gardner  Sullivan) 

Ince-Trianglt 


Bessie  Wheaton 
Bob  Wheaton 
I uc:  Wheaton 

Shelby 
Clara  Wheaton 
Jeremiah    Wheaton 
Daisy   P  lores 
Count  d'Orr 


Bessie  Barriscale 
Charles  Ray 
Clara    Williams 
George  Fisher 
Agnes   Herring 
Thomas  S.  Guise 
Louise  Glaum 
Joseph  J.   Dowling 


THE  UNWELCOME  MOTHER 
(Adapted  from   Henritc   Ibsen's  "The  Lady 


from  the  Sea' 
Fox 


Mason 

George  Hudson 

Ellinor 

Old  Peter 

Ann 


W. ilter  Law- 
John  Webb  Dillion 
Valkyrien 
Tom    Burrough 
Violet  de  Biccari 


Lolly  M.,  Rocky  Mount,  NT.  C. — The  new  Fox 
production.  "A  Daughter  of  the  Gods,"  at  this 
writing  has  not  been  released  and  no  release  date 
has  been  announced.  Theda  Bara  was  born  in 
Cincinnati. 


E.  A.  X..  Montci.aik.  N.  J. — You  have — let's 
see — asked  just  thirteen  Questions.  Well,  we'll 
try  to  answer  them  all.  briefly  ;  we  don't  want  to 
try  your  patience.  Wallace  Reid,  6  ft.  2  in.,  25 
yrs.  ;  Valeska  Suratt,  about  S  ft.  6  in.,  in  the  30s, 
understand  not  married  :  supremacy  in  feminine 
beauty  or  masculine  good  looks  is  purely  a  matter 
of  individual  preference  ;  Dorothy  Davenport,  25 
yrs. ;  Mae  Murray,  5  ft.  3  in.  ;  Elliott  Dexter  plays 
Pierre  in  "Helene  of  the  North  ;"  Marguerite 
Clark's  opposite  in  "Out  of  the  Drifts,"  William 
Courtleigh  Jr.  :  Wallace  Reid,  married  about  2 
yrs. ;  not  true  Mary  Pickford  married  twice. 


L.  H.  K.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Roscoe  and  Maclyn 
Arbuckle  are  not  related.  The  London  Film 
Company  made  the  picture  "Brother  Officers"  for 
Paramount ;  the  Photo  Drama  Company  made 
"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii"  for  George  Kleine, 
and   Kleine   filmed  "Anthony   and   Cleopatra." 


M.  P.,  Pensacola,  Fla. — Edna  Mayo  has  blue 
eyes  and  light  hair.  Bryant  Washburn  played  op- 
posite her  in  "Frauds."  The  Pirate  in  "Daphne 
and  the  Pirate"  was  Elliott  Dexter. 


G.  B.  M.,  Denver. — Geraldine  Farrar  and  Lou- 
Tellegen  never  have  acted  together,  except  once 
on  the  matrimonial  stage,  last  winter ;  an  engage- 
ment which  still  holds.  Yes,  the  "You  Know  Me 
Al"  series  has  been  discontinued. 
(Continued  on  page  167) 


"You  CAN  have  a 

Figure  as  Perfect 

as  Mine 

if  you  really  want  it!** 
says 


Annette  Kellermann 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  you 
personally.  It  would  be  so  much 
easier  to  convince  you. 

I  could  tell  you  all  about  my  own  experi- 
ence :  How,  as  a  girl,  I  was  puny  and  under- 
developed ;  how  by  devoting  myself  to  a  study 
of  my  body  I  gradually  perfected  my  figure, 
health  and  appearance  to  such  an  extent  that 
/  became  known  the  world  over  as  the 
PERFECT  WOMAN.     Think  of  it! 

I  could  show  you  how  the  very  methods 
that  did  so  much  for  ME  can  perfect  YOUR 
figure,  increase  YOUR  energy  and  improve 
YOUR  health  and  general  appearance;  how 
they  can  do  all  this  without  the  use  of  drugs 
or  apparatus,  and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  for  only  fifteen  minutes  each  day. 
I'd  give  you  proof  conclusive,  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  cultured  and  refined  women  who 
have  followed  my  methods  with  such  remark- 
able success.  Even  if  I  can't  meet  you  per- 
sonally, I  can  do  the  next 
best  thing,  for  I  know  you 
j  want  to  find  out 
*"  more  about  a  sys- 
tem than  can  do  so 
much  for  you. 

How  you  can 
find  out 

I  have  written  a 
little  book  which 
I  want  you  to  read. 
It  is  called  "  The 
Body  Beautiful"  and 
is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  my- 
self. This  little  book, 
which  you  may  have 
for  the  asking,  out- 
lines my  system  and 
explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly. 
It  proves  that  there  is 
a  way  to  good  health 
and  a  perfect  figure. 

Send  a  two  cent 
stamp  now  and  "The 
Body  Beautiful"  will 
reach  you  by  return 
mail. 

You   owe    it   to   yourself 
at   least    to    investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

Suite  413  P  12  West  31st  St.,  N.  Y.  C 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED 


OK 


/ 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 
lOK 


£AN  HAVE 

5ff™jlthis  wholly  visible  (42)  key  single 
— .shift,  standard  of  stand- 
ards, for  your  own  andcom- 
I  mission  besides,  if  you  will  show 
i  your  friends  wherein  it  excells 
►  other  S100  typewriters,  and 
v  explain  to  them  our  most  liberal 
^offer  ever  made  on  a  strictly 
1  .modern,  single  shift  type- 
writer, and  a  Woodstock 
:  that.  By  postcard  or  letter. 
Simply  say,  "Mail  Particulars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  Dept.  S-649,  Chicago,  Illinois 
I  i/"»r'»T'T,Q  establishing  everywhere.  Many  sales  easily  made.  Self- 
|AV3E*ll  10  selling  Woodstock  the  latest  great  seller.  Write  for 
I—  terms  and  territory.  Act  now  and  be  ready  for  big  business. 


TYPEWRITERS 


Our  entire  stock  of  latest  models  is  offered 
at  special  prices  for  the  summer  only. 
Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters 

All  trademarked,  and  guaranteed  for  one 
year.  Buy  now  and  save  as  much  as  $75. 
Branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Summer  Price-List 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER 


T  YOUR  IDEAS  jggss 

for  certain  inventions.    Book  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

free.     Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
to  patentability.    Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.     Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 

Established  20  years. 
1084  F  Street.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Redor  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Two 

Sizes— 

4^4  and  SH  inches 

Extra  Size — 8  inches 

(black  only)  $1.25. 

FREE— liberal  supply  of  ink  with 

retail  orders.     Agents  IVtuitcd.     Bit 

3.  S.  UliLUIOn  &  CO.,  27  Thames  St.,  Ne 


Order 
today 


Guaranteed 

For 
One  Year 


blph  prade  Auto 
Trucks  and  Jitni' 


and  small  monthly  pay- 
ments secures  for  yon 
any    of    liiO   models    of 

d  at  $235  (o  $1,285.    Touring:  Cars,  Roadsters, 

inally  costing  up  to  $4,000. 

WRITE  FOR  144  PAGE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

5925   CENTER  AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


AUTO  TRADING  CO.,  Inc., 


ASK  FOR  DEALERS  TERMS 


If  you  have  trouble  getting 

Photoplay  Magazine,  let  us  know 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

348  NJortK  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


'n   EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  I 

We  will  teach  yon  to  be  a  hi>b  gTade  salesmen,  irj  eight 
weeks  at  home  and  assure  yon  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  6tudents  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 

student*  now    earning  J100  to  S500  a  month.      Address  nearest  Office. 
Dent.    528  NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


,    by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
imparts  in  a  clear  wholesome 
way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Han  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  FatherShould  Impart  to  HisSon. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wile  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
"volume"*  Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
niustratid  Medical  Knowledge  a  Wile  Should  Have. 
postpaid    Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents. 

PURITAN  PUB.  CO.,  765  Perry  Building.  PHILA.,  PA. 


TAUGHT 

En  Your  Home 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable   School  of  Music 

in  America  —  Established  189S 
Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,    Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


I 


B5H 


m 


*)ou  can     /w-oui    TTUu-U.    Wit  tfu  (\wM^ 
Beginners  or  advanced  players.     One  lesson  weekly.     Illustrations 
make  everything  plain.     Only  expense  about  2c  per  day  to  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  music  used.     Write  for  Free   booklet   which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC.   86    Lakeside    Bldg.,  Chicago 


Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

With  an  Excelsior  Press.  Increases  yonr 
receipts,  cuts  your  expenses.  Easy  to 
use,  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  good 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Will  last  for  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalog  of  presses, 
tvpe.  outfit,  samples.  It  will  pa?  vou. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Oest  3    MERIDEN.  CONK. 


LUMINOUS  PAINT 


Make  Your  Watches,  Clocks,  Etc., 
Visible  by  Night  ™c  • 


th 


The  very  latest  disco 

rorld.     Hitherto,  prac- 
tically unobtainable  except  at  an  exorbitant  price,  we  have  at  last 
eded  in  producing  this  remarkable  LUMINOUS  TAINT,  which,  applied  to 

surface  ot   any  article.  emlt»  rays  of  whit*  light,  ronderim?  it  perfectly  visible 


o  surface  of  any  article.  emlt»  rmv*  of  white  light,  rendering  it  perfectly  vfflbla 
the  dark.  THE  PARKER  THE  NIGHT.  THE  MORE  BRILLIANT  IT  SHINES. 
Quite  simple  to  use.  Anvono— you  can  do  it.  A  little  applied  to  the  dial  of  yoor 
watch  or  clock  will  enable  you  to  tell  the  time  by  nurht.  You  can  coat  the  push 
buttons  or  switch  plates  of  your  electric  liphts^  match  boxes,  and  innumerable 
other  articles;  make  Your  own  Luminous  Crucifixes.  Luminous  Rosaries,  etc. 
Bottle   containing   sufficient    to    coat    several    small    articles,   Price   25c.     Larger 

sues  50c  and  S1»00 postpaid. 

JOHNSON    SMITH  &  CO.,    7131    North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 


Every  advertisement  in  PITOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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GUARANTEED 
0  K 


YOU  will  Bnd  in  thesa  p-il;'"s  opportunitJeai 
profit,  tdacation  atnd  immtment. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
vou  do  not  tiiul  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 
0  K 


"DON'T  SHOUT"  {\ 


1  beat  you.    I  can.  boar  now 

i  wi   i         an]  body.     'How 

With  the  MORLEY  PHONE. 

1  v.-  a  pair  in  mv  t-.iis   now.   but 
tluv   are  invisible.     I   would  not 
know  1  had  them  in,  myself,  only  th; 
1  hear  all  ny;ht. 

1  he   MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
the  eves.     Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm- 
less.    Anyone  can    adjust    it." 
0*er  one  hundred  thousand  sold.    Writ*,  for  b»okirt  and  t«-»< imnnialt. 
lilt      MORI  I  N     <  <>..    D.pl.  7S!>.   Terry  lil.it;..  l'liila. 

NOW  OR  NEXT  WEEK 

SEND    FOR   YOUR    MOVIE    FAVORITES  [ 

We  hj«  ttiem  all  on  poet-cards.    Send  nuna  o(el|hleui  I 
m choice  and  twenty-liie  cents  or  .i  dollar  lur  f 
•  hundred  in  ■plendld  poses.  6  poses  of  Mary  Plcklord, 
2  of  Martuente  Clark,  2  of  Chaplin,  3  of  Theda  Bara, 
Mam  Miles  Minler,  Crelghlon  Hals   and  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  an  autographed  picture  of  Jack  W.  Kerrigan.  | 
Also  actual  photos.   II  Send  a  stamp  for  new  list, 
si«8il0,3l50cuch  II  JUST  OUT,  and  sample  card 
THE  FILM  rORTnelT  CO..  1:7*  1st  Place.  BROOKLYN.  N.  T. 


STRAIGHTEN  YOUR  TOES 
BANISH  THAT  BUNION 


ACHFELDT'S 

Perfection  Toe  Spring  ] 

Worn  at  nii?ht,  with  auxiliary  appliance 
for  day  use. 

Removes   the   Actual   Cause  i 

ol  the  enlarged  joint  and  bunion.  5ent  on  , 
approval.  Money  back  if  not  as  represented.  I 
Send  outline  of  foot.  Use  my  Improved  ] 
Instep  Support  for  weak  arches. 

Full  particulars  and  advice  free 
:»t   envelope. 
M.   ACHFELDT,  Foil  Socialist.  Estab.  1901 

MARBKIIHir:    Bl'lLUING 

1  Deot.  X.D..1328  8roadwa»tat  34th  Street)  NEW  YORK  ! 

LEARN    MUSIC 


AT  HOME! 


SPECIAL  OFFER— EASY  LESSONS  FREE—  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Banjo.  Mandolin,  Guitar,  Cornet.  Harp/Cello,  Piccolo.  Clarinet, 
Trombone.  Flute,  or  to  sing.  Yen  pay  only  for  music  and  postage 
—«which  is  small.  No  extras.  Peainnersor  advanced  pupils.  Plain, 
simple,  systematic.  16  years'  success.  Start  at  once,  Send  vour 
name  and  get  free  booklet  by  return  mail. 

Address  C.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Box  144.  223  5lh  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


UL= 


=^10  Cents  a  Day 

Pays  for  This  Cornet  An  MtoundinfotTeri  onijr.ioc 

* —  a  day  buys  this  superb  Triple 

td  Lyric  Cornet.      FREE   TRIAL  before  you 


\l/i  •nt'ilpvr.ft  decide  to  buy.     Write  for  oar  big  o: 

!^5H?Free  Band  Catalog 


Write  for  our  big 

250- pane 


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  superb 
triple  si  Ivor  pi  at"  d 
Lyric  Cornet. 


_      Band  C  i 

l««K-lv>»^om,inrect-lroni-Lrie-manufacturer's  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  instruments.  Pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  only 
afewwntaaday.  Gtnarous  allowance  for  old  Instru- 
m*Mita.  Free  Trial.  We  supply  the  U.S. Govt.  Write  now 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO..   Dept.  1537 
4th  St..   Cincinnati.  Ohio  S.  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago 


E  A  BANKER 


Prepare  by  mail  for  this  hich  profession,  in  which  there  are  great 
opportunities,  ^ix  months' term.  Diploma  awarded.  Send  for  free 
book.     "Hour  to  Become  a  l:nnker.  "  EIIGARG.  ALCORN,  Prea. 

AMERICAN  S(  UOOL  OF  BANKING 
457  East  State  street.  COLfMBlS,  OHIO 


Short -Story  Writing 

^\  A  cornsH  <>r  torts  lasmu  In  fcfa«  bJ 

j  ^~V  form,    itrnoturn,    and    writing    oi    the 

■fe-vgl  Short    Btorj    taught    bj    Di     J     B*rg 

^B  Esenwoin,  for  yours  editor  of  Lippls 

^"^^F  One  student  write \  *'eting 

±         J  t      SI  000    for 

«^K  A*w  matut\trtpr\     ■  '        II'. •man' 

^a^^H^^F  *     ":/■"-  ■  i.il  Revten.         i 

^wflKa^V  leading  magazine i." 

^^^r  Uso  ooniBoaln  Play  Writing,  Writing  tor 

p..  i  M-riHt  iu     VnudeTllle,    Photoplnj    w  rit  Ing.    Versifica- 
tion and  Poetics,  Jonrnailsnx     in  all,  ores 
One    Hundred    Courses,   under    professors   In    llurvard. 
Brown,  CorneU  and  othex  leading  colleges. 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcpt.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  WAVY  HAIR 

You  cim  wuveornirl  your  hair  bountifully,  quickly  and  easily 
in  the  latest  fashion  without  fire  >>r  electricity.  Just 

by   oaing  those    marvelous   now  Martha  Washington  Curlers. 

No    Heat  —  Easy  to    Use 

.Jn-t    wind    hair  as  shown  in  illustration 

nd  the  curlers  do  the    rest.     Will  n«.t    Irritate  tfaa 
:alp  or  injure  th*-  hair  in  any  way.    Send  10c  for  3 
-nickel  finished  curlers  and  wo  will  include   -  f ree 
struction  chart   for  CorTVCt   Hair    I'm 
POSTPAID        COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS,   Dept.   3243,   ELGIN,   ILLINOIS 


10c 


The  University  of  Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY 


in    addition   to    resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by  correspondence. 
For   detailed     in- 
formation address 

U.ofC.(Div.D)Chicago,Ill. 


Uiuh.HT  w.r 


SCHOOLS— Est.  20  Years 
The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 


ALVIENE 

Each  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic,  Technical  and 
Practical  Training,  Students*  School 
Theatre  and  Stock  Co.  Afford  New 
York  Appearances.  Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  study  desired. 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225   West    57th    Street,  near   Broadway,  New   York 


DRAMATIC 

STAGE 

PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


I  will  send  my  25c  Book 

Strong  Arms 

for  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 
Illustrated  with  twenty  full-page 
half-tone  cuts  showing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beau- 
tify and  gain  great  strength  in 
your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands, 
without  any  apparatus.  Prill  DRFN 

PROF.   ANTHONY    BARKER  LniLUIYLll 

206  Barker  Building.    110  W.  42nd   St.,    NEW  YORK 


For 

MEN, 
WOMEN 

and 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

Drawing— Painting 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper.  Magazine,  or  Com- 
mercial Illustrator;  paint  in  Water  Colors  or  Oil. 
Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Free  Scholarship 
Award.  Your  name  and  address  brings  you  free  particu- 
lars by  return  mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 
FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Stndlo  627,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  TIIOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Z)e  Luxe 
Edition 


Stars  of  The  Photoplay 

A  remarkable  de  luxe  edition  of  ' '  Stars  of  the  Photoplay, ' '  with  special 
art  portraits  of  over  100  film  favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 
Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue,  black  and  gold  covers. 
This  volume  is  being  sold  for  50  cents  fpr  a  limited  time  only.  All 
photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this  opportunity  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  collection  of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent  form. 


Don't  Wait! 


Send  fifty  cents  —  money  order,  check  or 
stamps  for  your  copy,  and  it  will  be  sent 
parcel  post,  charges  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE,  Dept.  15,  Chicago,  111. 


5iijrfii?riii?riTiffTT;y»i?rit!frR:?rri:irri  iB^rrrT^rrfi'rrftrni  ini  rri  rni  jtti  jtti  itthtti  frr-  fra  fra  ?rri  r«  ?ra  fncr;  rrt  rrr!  jts  mrr-  rr-  sti:^ 


am  a; 


Cuts  and  small  wounds  may 
be  protected  against:  in- 
fection by  promptly  using 


LISTERINE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


They  mean  foot 
comfort,  safety  and 

economy. 

No  dirt-gathering 

holes. 

50c  attached — 

gray  or  tan — ■ 

all  Dealers 


LOOK  FDR  THE  RED  PLUG-IT  PREVENTS  5LIPPIN0 


KVi 


Every  advertisement  In  rnOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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(CoHtmutii  jrom  pane  1> 

K    i    \\  .  Dom  in  -11  k.  \l  \  I 'lu-  leadin 

in. ill-  p. ut  in  "The  Soul  or  a  Woman"  \\.i>  played 

nIv  Stevens  ui"t  Olga  Petrova),  and  »" 
LeGuere   played    opposite       Wolan,   the   chauffeur 
in  "The  He. hi  .ii   \nr.i  Flynn."  was  ElHotl   Dea 
ter.     In  "The  Snowbird"  Edwin  Carewe  took  the 
character    Jean     Corteau,     whom     lots     Wheeler 
(Mabel    faliaferro)   finally  man 


M  r,  Calgaky,  Vlbekta  rhe  cast  in  "The 
Eternal  Grind":  Mary,  Mary  Pickford ;  Amy, 
Loretta  Blake ;  Jane,  Dorothj  West;  Owen,  John 
Bowers;  Ernest,  Robert  Cain;  James  Wharton, 
i  \  II. ill  Yes,  Francis  Ford  always  has  directed 
Ins  own  plays,  and  .il«.n>  has  acted  with  Grace 
Cunard ;  he  was  born  August  15,  1884;  he  is  mar 
rifil.  Other  than  Charles  Chaplain,  the  two 
highest  salaried  film  actors  who  devote  .ill  of 
their  time  to  the  pictures  .ire  William  Farnum 
.mil  Douglas  Fairbanks;  as  for  fame,  popularity 

these    .ire    .it    best    relative    terms    ami    subject    to 

the  discrimination  or  prejudice  of  those  who 
judge.  No  east  of  "The  last  Days  of  Pompeii." 
Until  just  lately  Jack  Pickford  has  been  playing 
Selig  leads;  lie  has  appeared  only  a  tew  times 
with  his  sisters,  when  with  Famous  Players.  Mar- 
guerite Clark  is  single;  Cleo  Ridgley  married. 
Mary  Miles  Winter  was  horn  April  1,  1902,  at 
Shreveport,  La.  Your  Bushman  inquiry  is 
answered  elsewhere,  "(.'hip  of  the  Flying  l  "  was 
not  hi iiieil.  we  believe.  American  Film  Company 
(Publicity  Department),  Santa  Barbara,  probably 
will   answer   your   "White   Rosette''  question. 


I.  B.. 
in  San 
address 

auburn, 
inches. 

determi 
ters  is 
starred 
from    R 


Hi-NTiNGTOX,  Pa. — Ruth  Roland  was  born 

Francisco    August    26.    18°a  ;    her   studio 

is  Balboa,   Long  Beach.  Cal.  ;   her  hair  is 

her    eyes    blue,    her    height    is    5    feet    6 

and  she  is  not  married.     The  only  way  to 

no  whether  she  will  answer  admirers'  let- 

the    obvious    way — write    and    see.      She 

the  "Who   Pays'"  series.  "A   Message 

no,"  "Comrade  John,"  etc. 


C.  L.  S.,  Quebec.  Can. — Xo,  Francis  Bushman 
did  not  play  in  "Four  Feathers;"  Howard  Esta- 
brook   was   featured   in   that   film. 


Sue.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Mighty  sorry  your 
questions  weren't  answered.  Uncle  Samyouell 
borrowed  part  of  our  staff  for  to  pacify  Yilia  ;  or 
maybe  it  was  Carranza  ;  we  forget.  Anyway,  it 
was  Margaret  Thompson  who  played  Eleanor 
Ames.  Dick's  sister,  in  "The  Mating;"  and 
Blanche  Sweet  played  opposite  Henry  Walthall  in 
"Oil  and  Water;"  and  Mary  Pickford  has  not  a 
son  five  years  old.  or  five  minutes  old — Sister 
Lottie  is  the  only  proud  parent  among  the  Pick- 
fords  junior  :  your  friend  at  Delaware  Water  Gap 
saw  something  what  aint.  Yes,  for  the  301st 
time.  F.  X.  B.  is  a  married  man  ;  when  Photoplay 
Magazine  alluded  to — no,  referred  to — his  family. 
it  had  in  mind  five  young  and  lusty  Bushmen  all 
his  very  own.  Don't  mention  it  ;  the  inquirer  who 
shovels  across  less  than  half  a  dozen  questions 
in  a  batch  is  a  person  of  superior  clay  and  to  be 
propitiated.     Long  live  you. 


A.  J.  W..  Troy,  X.  Y. — The  only  comedy  of  any 
note  in  which  Charles  Chaplin  and  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  played  together  was  "Tillie's  Punctured 
Romance."  Only  two  Gish  sisters,  Lillian  and 
Dorothy.  Twenty-five  cents  and  a  request  sent 
to  Billie  Burke  (whose  address  is  given  else- 
where in  this  department),  ought  to  bring  you 
her  photograph.  Same.  Antonio  Moreno,  care 
Vitagraph,  Brooklyn.  Same,  Wallace  Reid,  care 
Lasky,  Hollywood,  Cal. 


The  Burlington 

Smashes 


AfoiY  the 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
Watch  Book 


All  Watch 
Competition 

Look! 

I'j  Buoy  on./  Sap-   ^k 
pluif  Jewel*  — 
Adjutted    to   the 
lecond  — 

A<lj"stiil  to   tern- 
peraturt  — 
Adjusted  to  iso- 

clironism  — 
Adjusted  to  posi- 
tions— 

25-year  old  stra- 
ta case  — 
Genuine  Montgom- 
ery Railroad  Dia I  — 
New  Ideas  in  Thin  Cases 


Every  fiehtinfr  vessel  In  the 
U.  S.  Navy  has  the  Uurlinirton 
Watch  aboard.  Thin  includes 
evei  y  t.iri'.-.lo  bo.a  —  •HeiJ 
nubmarinc  a*  well  a*  the  big 
Dreadnought*. 


Omi 


A 

Month 


And  all  of  this  for  $2.50  —  only  $2.50  per 
month — a  great  reduction  in  watch  price— direct  to 
you— positively  the  exact  prices  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  We  do  not  care  to  quote  these 
prices  here,  but  writer1— write  before  vou  buy.  Think 
of  the  high-grade,  guaranteed  watch  wc  offer  here  at 
such  a  remarkable  price.  Indeed,  the  days  of  exhor- 
bitant   Xateh  prices  have  passed. 


Vou  don  t  pay  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the 
watch.  We  won't  let  you  buy  a  Burlington  watch  without 
seeing  it.  Look  at  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itself. 
Thin  model,  handsomely  shaped — aristocratic  in  every  line. 
Then  look  at  the  works!  There  you  see  the  pinacle  of  watch- 
making. You  understand  how  this  wonder  timepiece  is  ad- 
justed to  the  very  second! 


Free  Watch 
Book 


Get  the  Burling 
ton  Watch  Book 
by  sending 
this  coupon    now.     You    will 
know  a  lot  more  about  watch 
buying  when  you  read   it.    «y 
You  will  be  able  to  "steer    £ 


/ 


......... 

y   FreeWatch 


BookCoupon 

Burlington  Watch  Co. 

♦*  19th  St  and  Marshall  Blvd. 
J  Dept  1537  Chicago,  111 
^r     Please  Bend  me  (without 


obligations  and  prepaid) 
Jl^  your  free  book  on  watches 
clear  of  the  double-  *  with  full  explanation  of  yosr 
priced  watches  which  V  cash  or  $2.50  a  month  offer  oo 
are  no  better.  Send  */  the  Burlington  Watch, 
coupon  today  for  the  f 
book  and  our  offer.     .* 


J»     Name 

/ 


Burlington 
Watch  Co. 

19tb  St  &  Marshall    J?  Address . 
Blvd.,  Dept  1537    *♦ 

Chicago   /* 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Geraldine  Farrar  Says: 

"I  have  used  Kosmeo  Cream  and  Powder,  also  your 
Skin  Food  for  many  years,  and  like  them  very  much,7* 

KOSMEO 

Cream  and  Powder 

are  used  by  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  women,  to  keep  the 
skin  clear,  fresh  and  velvety.  Kofmeo 
Powder  adheres  well  and  is  invisible. 
Three  shades  —  flesh,  white  and  bru- 
nette. Price  50  cents  at  dealers  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

FPPP  ^fimnlpC  of  Kosmeo  Cream  and 
I  ICC  JdllipiCa  Kosmeo  Face  Powder 
with  40-paee  book,  "Aids  to  Beauty,"  mailed 
free  if  you  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

Mrs.    Gervaise    Graham 
32  W.  Illinois  St..  Chicago 


• " ■■■*  :";«»J»*t'   •"  t«-K»  yl 


Contains  84  rare  and  beautiful  designs 
for  Edgings  and  Insertions.  To  intro- 
duce TEXASILK.our  new  hard  twisted, 
mercerized  cordoney  (best  for  tatting, 
edging  and  initials),  we  will  mail  this 
Crochet  Book  Free  and  postpaid  to 
any  lady  sending  only  10c  in  silver  or 
stamps  for  two  full  size  sample  balls. 

TEXASILK 

nly.in  white, black, 

';,  rose,  scarlet, 

light     yellow. 

Elr^M     Crochet  Book  is  clearly  illustrated 
f  ■>**;■     bo  designs  may  be  copied  by  any 

•    "«*V»     needleworker.      Send    at     once 
\-  _     ■f^.-at'l     and  get  this  valuable  book. FREE. 

COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS,    Pe  ptJ_^^,_ELGINJ_ILLINOISj 


comes  ll 


Opportunity  for  Women 

Millions  of  dollars  spent  yearly  by  women 
for  beauty  treatments !  Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
Marinello  Beauty  Shops  scattered  throughout  America 
making  enormous  profits.  And  yet  not  nearly  enough 
exists.  Each  year  sees  millions  more  being  spent  for 
beauty  treatments;  and  opportunities  for  you  increasing. 

There  is  no  other  profession  for  women  so  uncrowded. 
No  other  offers  you  such  a  big  salary  to  start— such  opportu- 
nities, steady  employment,  independence  and  happiness. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  Marinello  graduate  out  of  em- 
ployment ?  But  you  have  seen  women  stenographers,  clerks, 
nurses,  dressmakers,  by  the  thousands  looking  for  work. 

Position  Guaranteed! 

Requests  for  operators  come  pouring  in  to  us.  but  we 
cannot  fill  the  demand.  We  need  more  graduates.  You  need 
never  worry  about  a  position  if  you  attend  this  school. 

We  guarantee  to  secure  a  position  for  you  the  very 
day  you  graduate— a  lucrative  salary  and  a  big  future. 
No  other  school  assures  you  such  success.  Not  cw  of  our 
graduates  is  today  out  of  work. 

World's   Largest    Beauty  School 

This  is  a  high  class,  exclusive  institution.  Beauty  Cul- 
ture istnllKht  here  un  the  latest,  most  scientific  principles,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  eminent  instructors.  The  Marinello  course  is  thorouKh-advanced. 
It  includes  every  branch  of  beauty  culture  -  Hair  Dressme,  Massaging. 
Slmmpooinir.  Manicurintr.  Chiropody,  etc.    We  teach  you  all  about  s 


lame  —  so  complete 


OiaiTI,  j.H'OI  1IH  .    ...  —  ...~.~ — ...     — -• r 

fully  conducting  your -own  shop - 
dontial  work.     No  other  school  in 

We  Need  You  NOW! 


r  do  resi- 


A.  N.  S.,  Mankato,  Minn. — Mile.  Olga  Petrova 
was  born  in  Poland  May  10,  1885.  She  married 
an  Indianapolis  physician.  Her  address  is  given 
elsewhere  in  this  department.  Shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised if  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  watch 
out  for  pictures  of  the  Polish-British  beauty  and 
Fritz  de  Lint  in  the  Art  Section  soon.  Petrova's 
height  is  5  feet  6  inches.  Her  latest  picture  is 
"The  Eternal  Question."  Julia  Swayne  Gordon 
and  Kitty  Gordon  are  not  relations ;  the  former 
is  an  Ohioan,  the  latter  an  Englishwoman.  Anita 
Stewart   has  no   "regular"   leading  man. 


R.  C.  I.,  Minneapolis. — Marguerite  Clark  was 
born  February  22.  1S87.  She  appeared  in  many 
plays  with  DeWolf  Hopper  before  joining  the 
pictures.  Xo,  she  was  one  of  those  who  never 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Hopper. 


C.  F.,  Sturgis.  Mich. — Our  impression  is  that 
"A  Day  That  Is  Dead"  was  produced  by  Reliance- 
Majestic.  Charles  Clary'  played  the  part  of  Ed- 
ward Gray,  Seena  Owen  portrayed  Elaine,  and 
Olga  Gray  impersonated  Enid. 


R.  D'E.,  Biloxi,  Miss. — Helen  Marten  is  not 
playing  now,  according  to  the  personnels  of  the 
studios.  Anita  Stewart  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
and  is  unmarried  :  she  has  one  brother  and  one 
sister ;  the  sister's  name  is  Lucille  Lee  Stewart. 
Her  parents  are  living. 


R.  M.  M.,  St.  Paul.  Minn.— The  Judge  in  the 
second  episode  of  "The  Strange  Case  of  Mary 
Page"  was  Thomas  Commerford.  Charles  Sydney 
Ainsworth  is  still  deep  in  single  blessedness. 
Know  of  no  reason  why  he  would  fail  to  send 
you  his  photograph  if  you  enclosed  25  cents  with 
the  request ;  address  him  care  Essanay  Studios. 
To  find  out  whether  and  where  "In  the  Palace 
of  the  King"  was  shown  in  St.  Paul,  write  the 
General   Film   Company,  in   your  city. 


P.  A.  S..  Oakland,  Cal. — Before  her  marriage 
the  present  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew  was  Lucille  McYey. 
We  haven't  seen  Robert  Harron  slip  a  ring  on 
Mae  Marsh's  finger,  and  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
the  report.  You  failed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
photoplay  in  your  Aurora  Floyd  inquiry. 

B.  B.,  Colman.  S.  D. — Herbert  Gale,  the  cad 
in  "The  Cad,"  was  portrayed  by  Joseph  \Y.  Girard. 
Address  your  inquiry  regarding  "The  Broken 
Coin"  to  Publicity  Department.  L'niversal  Film 
Mfg.  Co.,  L'niversal  City,  Cal.  The  only  bookstore 
where  you  can  procure  a  copy  of  the  "book"  of 
"The  Little  Girl  Xext  Door"  is  the  archives  of 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois, 
whom  address.  "The  Little  Girl  Next  Door"  was 
found  by  the  impassioned  scenario  writer  in  the 
Illinois   Yice   Commission   report. 

E.  B.,  Salinas,  Cal. — We  take  it  as  real  so- 
ciable of  you,  dear  lady,  to  ask  our  name,  but  bet- 
ter let  the  Mystery  be.  "The  House  of  the  Los: 
Court"  was  staged  in  Xew  York.  William  Far- 
nura  and  Francis  Bushman  married  non-profes- 
sionals. As  James  Cruze  is  not  being  starred, 
he  has   no   leading  lady. 


G.  E.  F..  Saginaw.  Mich.— "Maria  Rosa"  is 
Farrar's  latest  picture  on  the  screen.  Beverly 
Bayne  is  not  married  to  Francis  X.  What's  the 
matter  with  all  you  girls  that  you  insist  on  matri- 
monializing  these  two  together  all  the  time?  Give 
the  man  a  little  peace !  he  has  a  wife  and  five 
children  already.  Xo.  Harold  Lockwood  and 
May  Allison  have  not  done  the  Little-Church- 
Around-the-Corner  act.     Try  again. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  rnOTOn.AY  MAGAZIXE. 
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J.  J.,  Toronto      Prominent  Vnjta  Stew- 

art's play  successes  are  "V  Million  Bid,"  "He 
Never  Knew,"  "Sins  "t  the  Mother,"  "The  ii">l 
dess,"  "My  Lady's  Slipper,"  "The  wood  Violet," 
"The  1  ost  Millionaire,  "The  Pressure  of  Desert 
Island,"  etc.  It  is  customary  to  write  direct  t>> 
a  player  for  her  photography  enclosing  twenty- 
five  cents.  Miss  Stewart's  sister  is  Lucille  Lee 
Stewart,  in  private  life  Mrs.  Ralph  Ince;  she 
is  "in  the  pictures."  Henry  15.  Walthall  and  Edna 
i  played  U-.irls  opposite  iii  "  l'lie  Misleading 
Ladj 


C.    M.    B..    Washington-.    D.    C — We  know   of 
onlv  one  M.irv  AKlen  in  moving  pictures,  the  one 

whose  portrait  appeared  in  the  June  Puoron  \v 
MAGAZINE.  The  initials  X.  S.  E.  mean  Xews- 
Stand   Edition. 


L.  W.  H.,  Wateriu-uv  Center,  Vt. — Blograph 
may  he  able  to  give  you  the  cast  of  "The  old 
Code."  and  yon  might  get  the  cast  of  "Cinderella 
i>t  Cripple  Creek"  from  \  itagraph.  This  was  the 
cast  in  "The  Deep  Purple" :  Doris  Moore,  Clara 
Kimball  Young;  Rev.  Moor,-.  Edward  M.  Kim- 
hall:  William  Lake.  Milton  Sills:  Harry  Leland, 
Crauford  Kent:  Gordon  Lay  lock,  DeWitt  Jen- 
nings; Pat  Connolly,  Walter  Craven;  Pop  Clark, 
-\V.  J,  Ferguson;  Mrs.  Lake,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Kimball; 
Ruth  Lake.  May  Hopkins;  Kate  Fallon.  Grace 
Aylesworth.  You  may  pet  your  Lillian  Gish  wish 
'most  any  time  now.  "The  Wild  Olive"  (novel) 
was  written  by  Louis  Anspacher.  We  have  no 
record  of  a  Ruth  Roleau.  or  King  ;  Ruth  Roland's 
the  nearest.  For  answer  on  Yermont-born  play- 
ers see  reply  to  H.  M.  M..  page  l-t->.  September 
Photoplay  Magazine.  Maurice  Costello  has  or- 
ganized a  moving  picture  company  of  his  own, 
the  Consolidated  Film  Corporation.  (P.  S. — For 
an  initial  effort  at  question-asking,  you  have  done 
right  well.) 


J.  P.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. — If  Dorothy  Phillips  or 
Ren  Wilson  is  married,  neither  has  confided  the 
secret  to  us.  Some  moving  picture  players  do, 
and  some  do  not,  use  their  real  name  on  the 
The  Young  Sister  in  ''The  Price  of  Her 
Silence"    was    Mignon    Anderson. 


A.  F  .  Portland,  Ore. — Xo  ;  no  children  ;  only 
one  Little  Mary  so  far.  How  old  is  Fannie 
Ward  ?  Old  enough  to  smile  indulgently  on  the 
curiosity  of  others,  young  enough  to  keep  us  all 
sitting  up  in  admiration  of  her  art,  which  is 
above  the  jurisdiction  of  age.  Some  plays  other 
than  "The  Chorus  Lady"  in  which  Marjorie  Daw 
has  appeared  are:  "Love  Victorious."  "The  Open 
Shutter,"  "The  Warrens  of  Virginia,"  "The  Cap- 
tive."  and  "Out  of   Darkness." 


H.  F.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. — Florence  LaBadie 
is  not  married.  Neither  is  Pauline  Frederick  nor 
Edna  Mayo  nor  Ruth  Roland.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons why  Ella  Hall  is  not  the  wife  of  Robert 
Leonard.  There  already  is  a  Mrs.  Leonard,  and 
Ella  is  not  married.  Francis  Ford  is  married: 
Charles  Chaplin  is  being  paid  $670,000  for  one 
year's  work ;  you  can  figure  the  monthly  pro  rata 
as  easily  as  we;  the  salary  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  $75,000  a  year,  and  he  is 
allowed  an  additional  $25,000  a  year  for  traveling 
expenses  ;  you  couldn't  have  read  the  May  number 
of  Photoplay  Magazine.  Owen  Moore  is  now 
with  Famous  Players.  Ruth  Stonehouse  is  mar- 
ried to  Joseph  Roach,  a  writer.  Marjorie  Daw — 
Say  now,  wait  a  minute.  It's  very  nice  that  you 
are  a  constant  reader,  but  would  you  mind  saving 
the  fifteen  more  questions  in  your  letter  for  an- 
other time  ?     Quite  a  number  in  line,  you  know. 


Thinkofit!^toHSaved!.| 

y3  ''n\ 

CARAT 

Bh»  v. 

$J  1 .  ItR 

14k      s.l,. I      B..ld 

mounting.  A.M 
price   r  i  nulota 

>26  e» 

fQQ  per  Caw 

"Your  price  $26.88;  jewelers  here  ask  $50.' 
"Paid  you  $270;  uorlh  $400  al  retail." 


>  pvftct 

cut  diamonds, 
14k  solid  gold 
liiinc)  engraved 
rings . 

Baby  Size. ..SI  88 
Chlld'sSize  ?.88 
Girls' Size..  3. 88 
Ladles'Siz*.  4.8S 


Spectal!  1-2  C. 
Blue  White  Dia- 
mond. 14k  soli- 
taire ring,  com- 
plete... 542.75 


Special!       1    C. 

Blue  White  Dia- 
mond. 14k  soli- 
taire ring,  com- 
plete... $92.50 
These  Illustra- 
tions are  greatly 
reduced  in  size. 


—  so  write  thousands  of  satisfied  cus- 
tomers from  every  State  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

Look  at  these   be- 

f  ore-the-war  prices: 

l/6  carat,  $6.25 

'  4  carat,  $15.50 
Yz  carat,  $40.25 

1  carat,  $88. OO 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

just  mail  coupon 

Don't  pay  war  prices!    Direct  importing: 

and  cut  profits  allow  ur  to  continue  our  start- 
ling beforr-tlie-wnr  prices  for  a  short  time 
longer.  If  you  expect  to  invest  in  a  fine  diamond 
between  now  and  Xmus  eet  our  Free  Book  at 
once;  learn  why  we  alone  can  sell  the  popular 
Blue  White   quality   for    only   $88  per   curut 

Examine  FREE  any  diamond  bargain  in  our 
stock  nt  your  bank  or  express  office.  Not  ono 
penny  of  expense  to  you.  or  the  slightest  obliga- 
tion to  buy.  Find  out  at  our  expense  why  our 
wonderful  vnlues  are  the  sensation  of  the 
diamond  business. 

We  alone  give  a  bankable 
Money   Back   Guarantee 

with  every  diamond  we  sell.  You  can  take  it 
to  any  bank  in  America  and  cash  in  your  dia- 
mond investment  if  you  want  to.  No  other 
Money  Hack  Guarantee  has  thia  feature,  which 
makes  evasions  and  delays  impossible.  Here  at 
last  is  perfect  protection  !  And  my  guaruntee 
gives  you  full  value  in  exchange  forever  ! 

1917  De  Luxe  Book  of 
DIAMONDS  Now  Ready— 

FREE! 

Mail  the  coupon  and  cet  your  free  book  even 
if  you  have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  to  order. 
Get  the  true  facts  about  diamond  qualities  and 
values,  and  thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations 
of  the  1917  styles  in  diamond  jewelry.  The  only 
bound  book  on  diamonds  offered  by  any  house. 

Rnfpi-pnrPC'  The  publishers  of  this 
■\CICrClltC3.  or  any  other  magazine; 
Rogers  Park  National  Bank,  and  Lake  &  . 
State  Bank,  both  of  Chicago.  Dun,  Brad-  I  M 
street. your  Banker.lOO.OOOsatisfied  custom-  »t 
ers  all  over  America.  ^*" 

Fast,  Expert 
Service 

By  selling  diamonds 
exclusively.  I  can  per- 
sonally serve  every 
BAKNABD  customer 

and  ship  every  order  the 
same  day  tit   is  received. 


UseThis  Coupon 
FOR  FREE  BOOK 


barnard! 

&«  A        D«pt.  1088P, 
UUt  S.  W.  Cor.  a 
Wabash  and  Monroe  I 

CHICAGO       | 

President  m 


BARNARD  &  CO. 

Dept.   1088P,  S.  W.  Cor. 

Wabash  &  Monroe 

CHICAGO 

Without  obligation  on  my  part 
please  send  me  free  and  post* 
agre  paid  by  you,  your  1916 
DcLuxc  Book  of  Diamonds, 


NAME.... 

ADDRESS.. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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FosterTred-Air 
Heel  Cushions 

Wear  these  "cush- 
ions of  air  "  inside 
your  shoes  —  they 
protect  the  stock- 
ings from  nails  — 
improve  the  fit  of 
the  shoe  and  add  a 
trifle  to  the  height. 
If  your  dealer  can- 
notsupplyyou  send 
us  his  name,  25c, 
andsizeofyourshoe 
and  we  will  send 
you  a  pair  prepaid. 


"Yes,    Madam,    these  French  heels 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  fitted  with 

CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  rubber  heels  are  big  and 
clumsy  and  worn  only  by  men.  This  is  not  true  of 
Cat's  Paw  heels.  Every  day  we  fit  boots  like  these 
with  the  small  dainty  heel — Cat's  Paw.  They  cushion 
the  hard  pavements  and  make  walking  a  distinct  pleas- 
ure. Many  of  our  customers  instruct  us  to  put  these 
heels  on  all  new  footwear.  Cat's  Paws  are  best  for 
three  main  features — the  Foster  Friction  Plug  prevents 
slipping,  it  is  placed  where  the  wear  is  hardest  and  so 
makes  them  wear  longer.  There  are  no  holes  to  track 
mudanddirt.  Why  certainly  wecan  put  them  on  while 
you  wait.  No,  there  is  no  charge  for  attaching  them." 
FOSTER  RUBBER  CO.,  123  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


50c— Black,  White  or  Tan 

For  Mai,  Women  &  Children 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


uickly  Cuts 

Burnt -in 

Crusts and  Grease 

From 

Baking 


W.    F.   wi'„L  PR1NTCG  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


kiii.u.1  t  i  1  UiLiiiLuililUjal 


SJTTT]THIJTITTyTTT|TTIfTTITUnTTHTTTTTTJTn 


HiiiiilkiilUlliilk. 


Pearl  White 


"Sempre  Giovine  is  my 
idea  of  what  a  skin 
cleanser  and  complex- 
ion  aid  should  be.  It 
is  convenient,  econom- 
ical and  efficient.  I 
always  use  it  and  could 
not  be  without  it." 

PEARL  WHITE 


Star  of  the  Pathe  Films 

is    an    admirer   of   "The    Pink 
Complexion  Cake.'' 

Pearl  White  has  won 
the  favor  of  screen 
drama  lovers  through  her 
thrilling  adventures  in  the 
"Perils  of  Pauline"and  "The  Iron 
Claw".  Her  piquant  beauty  and  her  vivacious 
manner  are  the  secrets  of  her  peculiar  charm. 

Like  all  film  stars,  she  must  keep  her  complexion 
free  of  all  blemish,  for  the  slightest  imperfection 
is  revealed  on  the  screen.  Is  is  not  significant, 
then,  when  she  entrusts  this  precious  asset  to 
the  care  of  "The  Pink  Complexion  Cake"? 


JempreQovine 

Pronounced  Sem-prau  Jo-ye-nau 

Meaning  "Always  Young" 

You,  too,  if  you  value  your  complexion,  should  use  this  unique  skin  cleanser.  You 
will  be  delighted  with  its  convenient  cake  form.  It  cleans  the  pores  thoroughly. 
Keeps  the  complexion  clear  and  fresh.  And  it  is  so  easy  to  use.  No  massaging  is 
necessary — no  dipping  of  fingers.  There  is  nothing  else  like  Sempre  Giovine.  Its 
formula  is  a  preciously  guarded  secret,  one  hundred  years  old. 

At  All  Toilet  Counters— Try  a  Cake  Today 

Mail  Coupon  for 
Trial  Cake  and  Panel 

Liberal  7-day  cake  of  Sempre  Giovine 
sent  upon  request.  Also  beautiful  Sempre 
Giovine  Girl  Panel  shown  on  this  page. 
Size  34x7 3<4  in.,  in  12  rich  colors:  suitable 
for  framing.  Enclose  4c  for  sample  alone 
or  I  Oc  for  sample  and  panel,  to  cover 
cost  of  packing  and  postage. 

Marietta  Stanley  Co.,  Dept.  1537.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


— 


IETTA  STANLEY  CO.,  Dept.  1537,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH.   I 

Please  send  me  the 

•day  cake  of  Sempre  Giovine  alone.     I  enclose  4c. 
■day  cake  of  Sempre  Giovine  and  the   12-color  Sempre 
Giovine  Girl  panel.     I  enclose  10c. 

[Check  the  square  opposite  your  choice] 


int  WUKLU^  LLAUINO  MOVING  HLIUKt  MAOAZINt' 


notAyO<&££y 


7Vovern6er 


The  Most 

Wonderfully 

Illustrated 

Magazine 
of  the  Year! 


*7avozite6  of \fadaion 

Combining   faultless  style  with  wonderful  comfort 


Model  No.  450.  The  "Riveria."  There 
is  no  occasion  to  which  this  high  boot  of 
glazed  kid  would  not  adapt  itself.  Note 
the  graceful,   high  arch. 

Model  No.  455.  The  "  Fanchion."  A 
glazed  kid  vamp  and  a  white  (or  grey)  kid 
top  are  combined  in  this  delightfully  styled 
boot  with   beautiful  effect. 

Shoe  shops  everywhere  that  sell  Red  Cross  Shoes  are 
now  displaying   these  and  many  other   new  fall  models 


in  all  the  fashionable  patterns  and  materials.  Go  chcose 
yours  frrm  amorg  them!  Try  it  on!  Walk  in  it!  Note 
how  it  "hrgs  the  feet" — yet  hnv  it  adapts  itself  in- 
stantly tn  every  mrvement.  The  special  Red  Cress 
"bends  with  your  foot"  process  makes  every  step  easy, 
graceful,  whollv  ccmfcrtable.  Red  Cross  Shoes  are  sc  Id 
ever;  where  at  $-1.50,  $5  and  S6,  some  as  low  asS-1.  others 
frcm  $$  to  $12,  depending  on  materials  and  patterns. 

Write   for   Footwear  Style  Guide 

—  illustrating  and  describing  models  in  all  the  fash- 
ionable leathers  and  materials,  correct  for  fall.  With 
it  we  will  send  you  the  nrmc  of  your  nearest  Red 
Cross  dealer,  cr  tell  you  how  to  order  direct. 


The  Krohn-Fechheimer  Co.,  511-560  Dandridge  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


t/tark    oil 

• 


Bonis  with  your  foot 

Trade  Mark 


\~s 
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^Wliat  cam  1  do  to  cpmni  ihe  dkairm 
of  a  skim  joe  love  to  toedlii? * 


PERHAPS  you  do  not  realize  that  it 
depends  on  you,  almost  on  you  alone, 
whether  or  not  you  have  the  charm  of 
"a  skin  you  love  to  touch" — the  charm  every 
girl  wants  and  can  have  if  she  knows  the  skin 
secret  told  here. 

Are  you  spending  time  longing  and  longing 
for  the  charm  of  "a  skin  you  love  to  touch" 
when  every  night  you  might  be  using  this  same 
time  to  actually  bring  this  charm  to  your  skin 
step  by  step? 

See  how  simple  and  reasonable  it  is:  Your  skin 
is  always  changing.  As  old  skin  dies,  ne-iu 
skin  forms  in  its  place.  This  is  your  opportu- 
nity. This  new  delicate  skin  will  be  just  what 
you  make  it.  By  using  the  following  Woodbury 
treatment  you  can  keep  it  so  strong  and  active 
that  it  cannot  help  taking  on,  gradually  but 
surely,  the  charm  of  ''a  skin  you  love  to  touch." 

Spend  five  minutes  this  way  tonight 

Just  before  retiring,  lather  your  washcloth  well  with  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap  and  warm  water.  Apply  it  to  your  face 
and  distribute  the  lather  thoroughly.  Now,  with  the  lips  of 
your  fingers  work  this  cleansing,  antiseptic  lather  into  your 
skin,  always  with  an  upward  and  outward  motion.  Rinse  with 
warm  water,  then  with  cold  —  the  colder  the  belter.  Finish 
by  rubbing  your  face  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of  ice. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


If  your  skin  happens  to  be  thin  and  rather  sensitive,  substi- 
tute a  dash  of  ice  zvater  for  Ihe  application  of  the  ice  itself. 

Use  this  treatment  persistently  and  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
your  skin  should  show  a  marked  improvement — a  promise  of 
[hat  greater  clearness,  freshness  and  charm  which  the  daily 
use  of  Woodbury's  always  brings. 

A  25c  cake  of_  Woodbury's  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  this  "skin  you  love  to  touch"  treatment.  Get  a 
cake  today  and  begin  tonight  to  get  its  benefits  for  your  skin. 

Write  now  for  week's-size  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
large  enough  for  a  week  of  the  treatment  given  here.  For 
10c,  the  week's-size  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and 
samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  and  Powder.  Write 
today!  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  1832  Spring 
Grove  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


If  you   live  in   Canada,   address  The   Andrew    Jergens 
Ltd.,  1832  Shcrbrojke  Street,  Perth,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Tear  out  tliis 
cake  and  put  it 
in  your  purse 
as  a  reminder 
to  get  Wood- 
bury's today. 


Co., 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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send  no  money!   mst  mail  coupon 


l  Ik.  fancy  carved 
rinji,  1-3  carat 
Diamond,  price 
complete, 

$10.00 


14k.  white 
old.  like 
latinum,2 
I  iamomls, 
1  pearl,  $91 
550  vaiue  f'J 


1  Ik.  rinjr=i.  set  with 
perfect  cut  blue- 
white  diamonds. 
Velvet  ease  FREE. 
Babv  si/.e  .  $1.88 
Childs'  size  .  2.88 
Girls'  size  .  3.88 
La. lies'  si/.e  .  4.88 


Solid  eol.l 
Lavalliev 
and  chain, 
Coral  Ca 
meo,  pearls, 
1   fine  ilia- 

Si.820  $10.88 


Uk.  6-tooth   solitaire.        Ilk. 
Complete.      with      !._•        Complete 
ratal   ilia-         c-nn   -re         ratal  dia- 
mond ....     3>tf./D       montl  .  .  . 
3-1  carat  diamond.  $68. 7S 


with       ', 

$71.13 


V*  Carat  $  6.25 
V*  Carat  $15.50 
XA  Carat  $40.25 
1  Carat  $88.00 

If  you  expect  to  invest 

in  a  diamond  between  now  and 
Xmas  it  will  pay  you  to  get  my 
big  free  book.  It  will  open  your 
eyes  to  diamond  facts  necessary 
for  you  to  know  in  order  to  buy 
safely  and  intelligently.  Let  me 
show  you  how  my  new  cut-profit 
plan  has  cut  down  the  price  for 
Diamonds  of  popular  BLUE 
By  handling  diamonds  exclu-  WHITE  quality  to  $88  per  carat 
^ll™I?»S™?nySeTVeeveTy  This  startling  direct  import  price 

is  actually  less  than  jewelers 
must  pay  wholesale !  Learn  how 
you  can  keep  in  your  own  pocket 
the  35^  that  represents  the  profits 
of  brokers,  jobbers,  and  retailers. 


Barnard  customer. 
<— ^1  >  Pr 


President 


Examine  FREE  at  any  express  or  bank 

I  know  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  can  sell  you 

the  same  diamond  for  less  money,  or  a  bigger,  better  diamond  for 
the  same  money.  To  prove  it,  I  will  send  you  and  let  you  examine 
any  diamond  and  mounting  in  our  vast  stock,  at  our  expense.  You 
will  not  be  obligated  to  buy.  I  get  all  my  vast  business  in  this  way. 
Doesn't  this  prove  my  prices  lowest  and  my  values  best  ?  I  will 
ship  anywhere,  by  any  express  or  in  care  of  any  Bank. 

We  alone  give  a  BANKABLE 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

with  every  diamond  we  sell.    You  can  take  it  to  any  bank  in 
America  and  cash  in  your  diamond  investment  if  you  want  to.    No  other 
Money  Back  Guarantee  has  this  feature,  which  makes  evasions  and  delays 
impossible.     Here  at  last  is  perfect  protection !    And  my  guarantee  gives 
you  full  value  in  exchange  forever! 

1 9 1 7  De  Luxe 


Book  of  Diamonds  |  BA^RcDor&^^npiIio„rJope.cHica8 

Without  expense  or  obligation  please  send  BO 
I  Free,  postage  paid.  1917  DeLuxe  Diamond  Bool 


FREE 


Mail  the  coupon  and  get  your  free  book  even  if  you  have  not 

yet  made  up  your  mind  to  order.  Get  the  true  facts  about  diamond  qualities 
and  values,  and  thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  1917  styles  in 
diamond  jewelry.    The  only  bound  book  on  diamonds  offered  by  any  house. 


DADMADn     &  co->  Dept.  II88P    S.  W.  Cor. 
DMnilMlIU     Wabash  &   Monroe,  Chicago 
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Highest  Grade  Underwood 

At  Less  Than  A/2  Manufacturer's  Price 


You  Can 
Either 

D  r\|T      Applying  Rent 
lYLll  1  on  Purchase  Price 


L 


A  genuine  Underwood  Typewriter —  de- 
livered in  perfect  condition  —  guaranteed  in  every 
way   for    considerably    less   than    one-half    manu- 
facturer's price!    You  don't  even   have  to  buy 
it  at  the  time  you  get  it.    Try  it  10  days  free. 
If  you   are   not   thoroughly  satisfied   with   it  — 
send  it  back   at  our  expense.    Or  —  rent  it  at 
our  low  monthly  rates.     After  six  months,  if 
you  decide  to  own  it,  every  penny  of  the  money 
you  have  paid  for  renting  will  be  applied  on 
the  purchase  price. 


For  Cash  or  on 
Easy  Payments 


This  superb  typewriter  will  be  of  daily  convenience,  and 
time-saving  value  to  you.  You  can  use  it  for  typing  manu- 
script,for  writing  scenarios  and  articles  on  photoplays  and 
the  "  moving  picture  game."    Editors  and  photoplay  pur- 
chasers pay  no  attention  to  hand-written  manuscript  nowa- 
days. You  will  find  a  typewriter  increases  your  efficiency— mul- 
tiplies your  ability  to  produce  plays  and  stories  that"get  across." 


BY  OUR  OTHER  PLAN   YOU 
CAN  EARN  THIS  UNDERWOOD 


No  canvassing  or  soliciting  is  involved.    Write  for  complete  details.    Send  us  your  name  and      - 
address  on  the  coupon  or  a  post  card.    Think  what  a  help  this  machine  would  be  to  you— how  it       ^^ 
"speeds  up"  your  writing  ability— enables  vou  to  "turn  out"  more  stones,  scenarios,  articles       A  ~ 
and  present  them  in  the  clean,  "ship  shape"  form  editors  demand— saving  time  and  money        ^* 
for  you  every  day— and  adding  dignity  and  prestige  to  all  your  correspondence.  ^^  ▼    >>' 

NOW  —  while  you  want  a  typewriter,  write  us  and  let  us  tell  you  how  easily  you  can     ^^T    ^    * 
secure  a  genuine  Underwood  —  on   10  davs'  free  trial  — with  rental  charges  for  six      ^^         o  Ji- 
months  applied  on  the  purchase  price  —  at  a  price  that  is  actually  less  than  half    ^^         ^s^" 


the  priceof  the  manufacturer.    Ask  for  facts  about  offer  No.  653. 

Typewriter  Emporium, ?££  36  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


,s: 


$ 
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This 
Interesting  Book 

shows  how  you  can  learn  to  play  the  piano  or  organ  in  your  own  home,  in 
one  quarter  the  usual  time  and  at  one  quarter  the  usual  cost.  It  explains 
the    profound  pleasures  and  well-known  social   advantages  of   musical 

training,  and  contains  much  information  which  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  you  whether  you  are  already 
an  accomplished  player  or  do  not  know  a  single  note, 


Send  letter,  postcard  or  coupon  below  for  your  copy 
of  this  valuable  64-page  book.     It  is  free. 

Music  As  A  Career 

Our  free  book  tells  you  of  the  concert  career  which 
may  be  open  to  you.    It  explains  the  great 
and   increasing    demand   for   professional 
players  and  tells  how  you  can  earn  $25  to 
$100  weekly  through  your  own  playing 
skill  or  by  giving  musical  instruction  to 
others  in  spare  time. 

\It  fully  describes  a  method  of  home 
study   which    brings   you   all    the 
\  advantages  of   the  best   foreign 
conservatories  at  less    than  43 
oDiigaupn.  your  W-/-.U-. < -Ki ■  i:  cents  a  lesson.    Send  for  this 

K^rding     Dr.     Quinn's     Course    in 

Piano    or   Organ    by    the    Written     ^  ^^^BE^ 

Method,     and     special     Ttfenty-Fi/tk     >  ^9>>!1bI| 

.■Intiirrrsiiry  Offer  now  opeu.                             ^  ___    .. 

V    Write 


Name 


FREE 

BOOK 

COUPON 


M.  L  Quinn  Conservatory 
Box  650PK.  Chicago.  III. 


Address. 


Dr.  Quinn's  Famous  WRITTEN 
METHOD  for  Piano  or  Organ 

has  revolutionized  the  study  of  music.  Bv  the  use 
of  Dr.  Quinn's  remarkable  device,  the  COLOROTOXE 
(patented),  you  save  three-quarters  of  the  time,  effort  and 
money  usually  required  for  learning  piano  or  organ.  You  play 
chords  immediately  and  a  complete  piece,  in  every  key.  within 
four  lessons.  Investigate  without  cost  by  sending  for  free  book. 

Endorsed  by  Distinguished  Musicians 

Dr.  Quinn's  WRITTEN  METHOD  has  been  proving 
its  merit  by  RESULTS  for  25  years.  Among  our  graduates 
are  thousands  of  accomplished  amateur  players,  as  well  as 
leading  composers,  distinguished  virtuosos  and  heads  of  con- 
servatories. The  method  is  endorsed  by  prominent  musicians 
and  educators  who  can  speak  with  authority.  It  is  scientific 
and  systematic,  yet  practical  and  easy  to  understand.  It  is 
fully  illustrated.  It  is  equally  effective  for  Mtginnersor  experienced 
players,  children  or  adults.  All  necessary  music  is  included  FREE. 
You  practice  in  spare  time  at  your  own  convenience.  Progress  as  rap- 
idly or  tlowly  as  yon  wish.    Diploma  of  recognized  value  is  granted. 

Investigate  Without  Cost 

Write  todav,  using  postcard,  letter  or  free  book  coupon,  for  our 
64-page  book,  explaining  everything  yon  want  to  know  nbout  "How 
To  Learn  Pii.noOrOrcun."  and  givinp  full  particulars  of  our  COURSE. 
Special  reduced  terms  this  month  on  account  of  our  Tvremv-fifth 
Anniversary  Offer.     Investigate  without  cost  or  obligation  NOW. 

Marcus  Lucius  Quinn  Conservatory 

Box  6SOPK  Chicago,  III- 
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WJST  Mr.  Brady's  Plans 

for  World   Pictures 

Win  A.  Brady  has  Ml  another  pace  for  World  Pictures.  During  tlie  present  week  and 
the  weeks  to  follow  come  unusual  plays  on  which  the  great  World  Studios  have  been  (it 
work  for  months.  These,  \\e  know,  will  delight  American  audiences.  In  the  selection  of 
the  scenarios,  in  the  assignment  of  >tar>  and  supporting  casts,  in  the  stagings  and  in  his 
choice  of  directors,  Mr.  Brady  has  surpassed  his  previous  splendid  triumphs. 

Those  Brady-Made  pictures  reach  the  summit  of  histrionic  art  in  the  silent  drama.  They 
are  bound  t>>  command  nation-wide  recognition  and  applause.  In  these  pictures  and  in 
their  seasoned  workmanship  you  will  see  a  vi>ion  of  what  all  photo-plays  must  come  to 
eventually.     Hurried,  tawdry  productions  must  fail.     Only  Art  can  survive. 

World   Pictures    Brady-Made    for 
opening  Fall  and  Winter  Season,  1916 


FRID  VY  THE  13th — Business:  high  finance ;  from  Thomafl 
V.  .    law-ton-    famous    hook  ;    -cent's    laid    in    New    York 

Stock  Exchange     ROBERT  WARWICK. 

1111  VELVET  P\»  Political  storj  "I  Washington;  gigan- 
tic scent**  showing  tin-  •' I  nitrd  Slate-  Senate  Cham- 
ber."    HOUSE  PETERS  and  GAIL  h,  \NE. 

IMF  \I\N  WHO  STOOD  STILL— Comedv  drama:  Louis 
Maun"-  -t.tge  -in  rc-s  ;  comedv  and  drama  entwined  in 
a  charming  combination.     LEW   l-'IKLDS. 

THE  REVOLT—  Drama,  national  theatrical  success  as  pla\ed 
b]  Helen  Ware  and  Alma  Berwyn.  FRYNCES 
M  I  SON   and    \RTIH  R    ASHLEY.  ' 

llll  DARK  SILENCE  War.  beautiful  love  ston .  with 
mam  -eenes  laitt  ••-tunewhere  in  France."  CLARA 
KIMI!  VLI.   YOl  NO. 


THE  GILDED  CAGE— The  Bweeteat  rtory  ever  lol.l  :   iron. 

derful  settings;  enormous  cast.   Big!    ALICIA  BRADY. 

THE  HIDDEN'  SCAR— Modem;  a  great  love  stained  In  a 
previous      mis-step.  ETHEL     CLAY  ION         IIOI- 

BROOK  BLINN. 

TII.LIE'S  NIGHT  OCT— Comedy;  sensational:  side-split- 
ting; never  to  be  forgotten.     MARIE  DRESSLER. 

THE  HEART  OF  A  HERO  —  Historical  :  piclnri/.alion  01 
the  famous  plav  "  Nathan  Hale."  by  Clyde  F'iteh. 
ROBERT  WARWICK. 

BOrC.HT  AND  PAID  FOR— George  Broadhurst's  marvel- 
ous stage  success :  one  of  the  most  talked  of  plays 
ever  produced.     ALICE  BRADY. 


Ask    to    see    these    Triumphs 

Throughout  the  United  States,  managers  of  the  best  theatres  are  arranging  to   show 
these  new-day  photo-plays.    But  you  -hi  mid  be  certain  now  that  they  will  be  shown  on  the 
dates,  and  at  the  theatres,  where  you  and   your  friends  may  find  this  greater    enjoy- 
ment.    Once  you  see  one  of  these  remarkable  World  Pictures  you  will  want  to  see 
all  of  them.     You  will  be  dissatisfied  with  efforts  of  lesser  values.     For  in   these 
pictures    Mr.    Brady   has  brought    all    his  infinite  art  and  knowledge  to 
screen,  establishing  new  standards. 

These  Super-Plays  at  Your  Theatre 

The  surest  way  to  bring  World  Pictures  to  your  favorite  theatre 
is  to  fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  to  us.      We  will  then  make 
arrangements.     At  the  same  time  speak  to  the  manager  of  the  / 

theatre,  telling  him   that  you  and  your  friends  want  to  see 


World  Pictures.     We  advise  immediate  action  so  that  you 
will  see  every  World  Picture  Brady-Made. 


World  Film 

130  West  46th  Street 


Corpo 


ration 

New  \ork  City 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Over  93  %  of  the  advertisers  in  this 
classified  section  have  been  repre- 
sented in  previous  issues.  The  results 
justify  their  remaining  with  us  from 
month  to  month.  Every  advertisement 
has  equal  prominence  and  every  adver- 
tiser, therefore,  an  equal  opportunity. 

Rate  15c  per  word 
Forms  for  Jan.  issue  close  Noo.  lst~2 


AGENTS 


AGENTS— 500%     PROFIT;    FREE    SAMPLES:     GOLD     SIGN 

letters  for  store   and  office  windows:   anyone  can   put  on.     Metallic 
Letter  Co..   414   N.   Clark   St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AUTOMOBILE  TO  INTRODUCE 
our  250  fast  selling  popular  priced  household  necessities.  The  great- 
est line  on  earth.  Make  $10  a  day.  Complete  outfit  and  automo- 
bile furnished  free  to  workers.  Write  today  for  exclusive  territory. 
American  Products  Co.,   9S43    3rd  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


OLD   COINS  AND    STAMPS 


$2  TO  $5  00  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Send  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book,  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  Get  posted.  Clarke  Coin  Company.  Box  127,  Le  Roy, 
N.  Y. 

STAMPS  SENT  ON  APPROVAL  AT  70fo  DISCOUNT.  PRE- 
cancels  at  %c  each.  Reference  reauired.  J.  Emory  Renoll,  Dept. 
C21,   Hanover,   Penna. 

WILL  PAY  $3.00  TO  $10.00  FOR  FLYING  EAGLE  CENT 
dated  1856.  We  pay  cash  premiums  on  all  rare  dimes,  quarters, 
etc.,  and  all  rare  coins  to  1912.  Thousands  of  coins  and  bills 
wanted.  Send  4c  for  our  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular.  May 
mean  large  profits  to  you.  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  7  5,  Fort 
Worth,   Texas. 


BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS.  3  0  BIG 
profit  plans,  bargain  bulletins,  and  year's  mailing  service  sent  for 
10c.    Mail  Dealers  Wholesale  House.  ,s27  Franklin  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

BUILD    A    .$5  000    BUSINESS    IN    TWO    YEARS.      LET   US 

start  you  In  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed ;  big  Held. 
We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money:  refer  business  to  you.  Write 
today  for  Free  Pointers  and  new  plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
G2  2    State  St.,    Detroit,    Mich. 

PICTURE    THEATRE—  JUST    THE    THING    FOR    MAN    AND 

wife.     Star,  Box  171,  Corouado,  Cal. 

ADVERTISE— 20    WORDS    IN    1""    MONTH!. IKS    $1:   YOUR 

ads  and  follow-ups  written  free.     O.  Cope  Agency,  St.  Louis. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY— MORSE  AND  WIRELESS— ALSO  STATION 
Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  4  2  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
Catalog  Free.     Dodge's    Institute,    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso,    lnd. 


PHOTOPLAY  TEXT  BOOKS 


"HOW  TO  WRITE  A  PHOTOPLAY,"  BY  C.  G.  WINKOPP, 

13  4  2  Prospect  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City.  2  ,"i  cents.  Contains 
model  scenario.  "Where  to  Sell,"  "Dow  to  Build  Plots,"  "Where 
to   Get   Plots." 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buying  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
E-Z  Scenario  Company.   X609   West    127th  St..    New  York. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS— $10  to  $30  0  EACH.  CONSTANT 
demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  U  not 
required.  Start  work  at  once.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  com- 
pletely. Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Company.  39  4  Atlas 
Bldg..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND    INSTRUCTION 

BIG  PAY   IN  DRAWING- PLEASANT,    PROFITABLE  WORK. 

Let  us  develop  your  talent.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  book  on 
art  study.  Washington  School  of  Art,  951  F  St..  Washington. 
D.     C.  

HOME  STUDY  LEADING  TO  DEGREES  FROM  RESIDENT 
school  (founded  1856).  Dr.  A.  Walker.  Oskaloosa  College.  Oska- 
lotisn,   Iowa. 


TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYPEWRITERS  IN  AMERICA— 
Underwoods,  one-fourth  to  one-half  manufacturer's  prices.  Rented 
anywhere,  applying  rent  on  purchase  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
payments  if  desired.  Write  for  catalogue  65.  Typewriter  Em- 
porium (Estab.   1S9  2),   34-36  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. 


SEND  FOR  LIST  NO.  2  OF  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  NEW 
and  rebuilt,  cash,  time  or  rent — 10  days'  trial.  American  Type- 
writer Exchange,    14   N.   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


MOST  STARTLING  VALUE  IN  TYPEWRITERS.  $10  to  ?IS 
and  up.  Rebuilt  as  good  as  new.  All  standard  makes.  Owner- 
ship proposition  better  than  renting.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write 
for  our  "Easy  Ownership"  offer  No.  84-B.  Will  positively  saw 
you  money.  Whitehead  Typewriter  Co..  186  N.  LaSalle  St.  Chicago, 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS.  MANUSCRIPTS  TYPED.  1 0  CENTS  TAGE. 
Marjorie   Homer  Jones.    ::  22    Monadnock  Block,    Chicago. 

SCENARIO  WRITERS!  SCENARIOS.  MANUSCRIPTS  NEAT- 
ly  typed  and  promptly  returned.  Carbon  included.  Rate.  30c  par 
thousand  words.     Corbo  &  Corbo.    12"  Newark  St..   Newark.  N.  J. 

MANUSCRIPTS  NEATLY  AND  CORRECTLY  TYPEWRITTEN. 
10c    page.      Satisfaction    guaranteed.      Clifton    Craig,    4*24    Park. 

Kansas    City.    Missotiri. 

SCENARIOS.  MANUSCRIPTS  CORRECTLY  TYPEWRITTEN 
10c  page,  including  carbon.  Anna  Payne.  320  Sixth  Street.  Br>ok- 
lyn.  N.  Y. 

HELP    WANTED 

FIVE  BRIGHT.  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL.  DEMON- 
strate  and  sell  dealers.  $25  to  $50  per  week.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goodrich  Drug   Company,   Dept.    59,    Omaha.    Neb. 

GOYERNAIENT  POSITIONS  PAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARED 
for  coming  examinations  by  former  Government  Examiner.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School.  Box  30 IT, 
Rochester,  N.  T. 


I 


WORK  FOR  UNCLE  SAM.  HE  IS  THE  BEST  EMPLOYER 
Big  pay,  sure  work,  easy  hours,  long  vacations,  rapid  advance 
Thousands  of  jobs  open  this  year.  I  will  help  you  get  one.  Writ 
for  mv  big  Free  book,  DY-1449  today.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

ArEN-WOMEN    WANTED    EVERYWHERE.      U.    S.    C.OYERN- 
ment    Jobs.      $75.00    to    $150.00    month.      Vacations.      Comm_| 
education    sufficient.      Write   immediately    f.ir    free    list  sitions 

now  obtainable.    Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  0-217.  Rochester.  X.  T. 

PATENTS 

WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT  BUYERS 
and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..  Patent  Attys..  7  6S 
Ninth.   Washington,  D.   C. 

MUSIC    PUBLISHERS 

SONG  POEMS  WANTED  FOR  PEST  OFFER  SUBMIT  MAN- 
uscript  to  Necdh.im   Music  Co.,   D-1S7.    St.   Louis.   Mo. 

GAMES  AND    ENTERTAINMENTS 


1'LWS.  VAVDEVU.LE  SKETCHES. 
16gues,  Speakers,  Minstrel  Material.  Joke: 
Drills,    Entertainments".     Make   Up   Good: 

T.   S.   Denison  &  Co.,   Dept.    7G,   Chicago. 


MONOLOGUES.     DIA- 

.    Recitations.    T.iblc:.ux, 

Large    Catalog    Free. 


MOTION    PICTURE    BUSINESS 


BIG  PROFITS  NIGHTLY.  SMALL  CAPITAL  STARTS  YOU. 
No  experience  needed.  Our  machines  are  used  and  endorsed  by 
Government  Institutions.  Catalog  Free.  Capital  Merchandise  Co., 
G  1  0    Franklin   Bldg..   Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  25  CENTS.  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  SPECIAL 
stamped  in  gold  on  S  fine  lead  pencils.  United  States  Pencil  Co., 
Saginaw,  Michigan. 
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THE  FAVORITE 

In  Every  Picture  Theatre  and  Everywhere  Else 

Ask  for  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  at  your  Movie  Theatre.    Look  for  the 

famous  Butter-Kist  machine  that  makes  it.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  pop  corn  to  get — only 
one  that  you  are  sure  of — Butter-Kist — made  in  the  wonderful  "movie"  Butter-Kist  Machine. 
Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  is  different  than  ordinary  pop  corn.  It  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  show  to  have  a  bag  or  two  of  the  delicious,  white,  puffy,  clean  Butter-Kist.  People 
who  never  used  to  care  for  pop  corn  now  eat  it  all  the  time  when  they  can  get  Butter-Kist. 
It  is  so  wholesome  and  nourishing  and  the  aroma  is  fragrant. 

Try  It  Once 

Once  tasted,  Butter-Kist  cannot  be  confused  with  ordinary  pop 
corn,  for  no  method  on  earth  makes  pop  corn  like  the  Butter-Kist 
Machine.  It  performs  the  whole  operation  itself  :  it  pops,  removes 
the  unpopped  grains  and  butters  evenly  with  pure  creamery  butter, 
then   super-heats   each   fluffy  white   morsel  to  an  appetizing  crisp. 

The  Most  Progressive  Picture  Theatres  Everywhere 
Now  Have  Butter-Kist  Machines 

Your  Picture  Theatre  should  have  a  Butter-Kist  Machine. 
They  are  now  so  easy  to  get  —  just  a  small  first  payment  brings 
the  machine — that  no  owner  of  a  Picture  Theatre,  Drug  Store,  Candy 
Store,  Department  Store,  etc.,  etc.,  can  afford  to  be  without  one. 

While  Butter-Kist  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  pop  corn,  it  is  so 
delicious  —  one  bag  sells  so  many  more  —  that  the  machine  soon  pays 
for  itself  and  makes  a  handsome  profit  beside. 

Look   for  This    Butter-Kist   Machine   at    Your   Theatre 


It  is  the  only  machine  that  can  make  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  —  the  pop  corn  you 
will  come  back  for  time  and  time  again,  because  it  is  so,  so  good. 

If  your  Movie  Man  hasn't  a  Butter-Kist  Machine — show  him  this.  ■  ^**  ■ 
Tell  him  you  want  Butter-Kist — you  do,  for  there  is  no  pop  corn  like  it — 
that  you  must  have  it — just  as  you  ask  for  some  favorite  movie  film.  Tell 
him  to  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  us  today,  and  we  will  send  him  the 
"Little  Gold  Mine"  free.  It  is  a  book  that  tells  how  hundreds  of  mer- 
chants make  from  $2  to  $10  a  day  extra  profits  with  the  Butter-Kist 
Machine,  by  only  using  a  little  waste  floor  space,  and  with  no  extra  help. 
Don't  be  bashful  about  asking  him.  When  he  knows  how  profitable  the 
Butter-Kist  Machine  will  be  to  him,  he  will  thank  you  for  the  suggestion 
—  and  when  you  once  taste  Butter-Kist  Pop  Corn  and  learn  how  good  it 
is — you  will  thank  us  for  the  suggestion.    Do  it  at  once — today. 


COUPON 

HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 

591    Van  Buren  St.,    Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Semi  free  at  once,  postpaid,  your  photo 
book  "The  Little  Gold  Mine."  with  proof 
of  profits  and  easy  terms. 


Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co., 


591   Van  Buren  Street 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pop  Corn  Machines  in  the  World 


Address. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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HINTS  ON  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING 

By  CAPT.  LESLIE  T.  PEACOCKE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Scenario 

AT  THE  request  of  hundreds  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly   interested    in    the    writing    of    dramas    and 
comedies  for  the  screen,  Photoplay  Magazine  has  con- 
cluded to  reissue, in  attractive  book  form, Captain  Peacocke's 
extended    and    exhaustive    series    of    articles    dealing    with 
photoplay  writing  in  all  its  forms. 

This  series  has  just  concluded  in  this  publication.  Com- 
bined, the  chapters  are  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  scenarioists  in  the  world.  Captain  Peacocke  was 
scenario  editor  of  Universal,  was  an  independent  writer  of 
extraordinary  facility  and  success,  and  is  now  scenario  editor 
and  general  adviser  upon  productions  for  the  California 
Motion  Pictures  Corporation. 

Included  in  these  chapters  —  which  give  advice  upon 
the  sorts  of  subjects  in  favor,  the  construction  of  screen 
comedy,  form,  titles,  captions,  the  detailing  of  action,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. — will  be  a  model  scenario  chosen  by  Captain  Peacocke 
himself,  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen  successful 
production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  contemplate 
scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  scenario  form.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  story,  but  who  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y! 
Price   50    cents   postpaid 


Photoplay  Magazine  Chicago! 


350  North  Clark  Street 
ILLINOIS 


Kv.-.v  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  ot  54th  Street 

Broadway  cars 

from  Grand 
Central  Depot 

7th  Avenue  Cars 

from  Penn'a 

Station 

New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class    | 
Rates  Reasonable 
Rooms  with  Adjoining  Bath 

*1.50uP 

Rooms  with  Private  Bath 

*2.00  up 

Suites  $4.00  up 

10  Minutes  Walk  to  40  Theatres 
Send  for  Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Only  New  York  Hotel  Window-Screened  Throughout 


I 


PAY  $75  to  $150  MONTH, 

COUPON 
BELOW 

'FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
'DepL  O-201,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

This  coupon,  filled  out  as  directed, 
entitles  the  sender  to  free  sample  ques. 
tions;    a   free  copy  ot  our  book.  "  Govern- 
ment Positions  and  How  to  Get  Tlicni ; ' '  iree  list 
of  positions  now  easily  obtainable,  and  to  consideration 
for  Free  Coaching  for  the  examination  here  checked. 

■  COUPON  __^__^____ 


.Railway  Mail  Clerk  [$900  lo  $1800 
.  PostofSce  Clerk     [  $803  lo  $  1 200 

Postoffice  Carrier  [$800  lo  $1200 
.Rural  Mail  Carrier  [  $500  lo  $1200 

Bookkeeper  ($900  to  $1800] 


.Canadian  Government  Positions 


Customs Posilions  [$800  to  $15001 
.  Internal  Revenue  [  $700  lo  $1800] 
.  Stenographer  [ $800  lo  $  1 500 J 

.Clerk  in  the  Depart- 

menlsalWashinglonl  $800  lo  $1500] 


Compare  It  With  a 

If  You  Can  Tell  the  Difference 
— Send  it  Back  at  Our  Expense 

THESE  new,  man-made  gems  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  After  centuries  of  research,  science  has  at  last  pro- 
duced a  Rem  of  dazzling  brilliance  that  so  closely  re- 
sembles the  diamond  that  you'll  not  be  able  to  distinguish  it. 
You  may  tee  it  for  yourself — without  charge. 
We  will  send  you  any  of  the  Lachnite  Gems  that  you  may 
select  for  a  ten  days'  free  trial.  We  want  you  to  put  it  to 
every  diamond  test.  Make  it  cut  glass — stand  the  diamond 
file,  fire,  acid — use  every  diamond  test  that  you  ever  heard 
about.  Then,  if  you  can  distinguish  it  from  a  diamond,  send 
it  back  at  our  expense.  Write  for  our  new,  free  jewelry  book. 

Pay  As  You  Wish 

If  you  wish  to  keep  the  remarkable  new  gem,  you  may  pay 
the  rock-bottom  price  at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Terms  CM  low  asS1 3  cents  a  day  without  interest.  No 
notes,  mortgages  or  red  tape.  You  pay  only  the  direct,  rock- 
bottom  price — a- mere  fraction  of  what  a  diamond  costs. 

Set  in  Solid  Gold 

Lachnite  Gems  are  never  set  in  anything  but  solid  gold. 
In  our  new  jewelry  book  you  will  see  scores  of  beautiful 
rings.  LaValHeres,  necklaces,  stick  pins,  cuff  links,  etc., 
etc.  from  which  you  have  to  choose. 

Send  Coupon  /"  Haroia 

For  New  Jewelry  Book    /  ,    ~acjiman  Co. 
_,  ,      ,,  1     12  N.  Michigan  Av. 

Put  your  name  and  address  /  r>er,t  l«8  On\mm\ 
in  the  coupon  or  on  a  letter  /  VePt-  li>J°  Lhlcag° 
or  post  card  now  and  get  /  Gentlemen:  Please  send 
our  new  jewelry  book  ab-  /  me  absolutely  free  and  pre- 
solutely  free.  You  will  be  /  paid  your  new  jewelry  book 
under  no  obligations  to  /  and  full  particulars  of  your 
buy  anything — or  to  pay  '  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 
for  anything.  The  jew-  /  I  assume  no  obligations  of 
elry  book  is  free.  Send  * 
your  name  and  ad-  / 
dress  now.  / 


any  kind. 


Harold 
LachmanCo.  /    *ame~ 

12  N.  Michigan  Ave.  f 
Dect.  1538        1 

^     Address. 


Chicago.  Illinois 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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We  want  to  tell  you  something  about 


D 


ber  Photool 


ecemoer  rnotopiay 

which  will  be  with  you  the  first  of  November 


Cfl  It  will  be  the  biggest,  finest,  newsiest,  most 
lavishly-illustrated  periodical  dealing  with  the 
arts  issued  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  will 
contain  brilliant  fiction,  more  stories  about 
interesting  people  than  you  will  find  in  any 
other  magazine,  late  art-portraits  of  players 
much  under  the  Cooper-Hewitts,  inimitable 
humor,  and  a  wealth  of  helpful  and  inform- 
ing material.  Here  Photoplay  admits  no 
comparisons;  it  has  made  an  especial  study 
of  service  to  those  millions  who  wish  to  know 
all  about  the  motion  picture  business,  every- 
where; and  to  those  thousands  who  desire 
to  participate  in  the  conception,  preparation, 
interpretation,  or  even  the  mechanics  or  mar- 
keting of  motion  picture  plays. 

f§  Remember  that  revealatory  series  of  pho- 
tographs, with  informing  captions,  "Locations 
— Western  "  ?  Next  month  the  photographer 
will  do  in  these  pages  for  the  East  what  he  has 
already  done  for  the  West;  the  magic  spots 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  shed  their  magic, 
and  stand  revealed  for  what  they  really  are. 

f]J  "Picture  Politics"  will  show  you  all  par- 
ties rushing  to  old  winking  one-eye — Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  trying  to  elect  their 
candidates  via  the  films.  It's  a  Washington 
story,  racily  told,  racily  illustrated. 

{J  "Intolerance"  is  now  admitted,  generally, 
the  most  stupendous  spectacle  of  any  descrip- 
tion contrived  in  modern  times.  It  will  be 
the  national  topic  of  conversation.      A  care- 


ful, descriptive  analysis  of  this  picture  will 
lead  next  month's  "Shadow  Stage" — now 
recognized  as  the  world's  foremost  depart- 
ment of  photoplay  review. 

^  Delightful  "Bill"  Henry  will  return  to  these 
pages  to  describe  "the  house  the  boys  all 
live  in" — the  story  of  a  world-famous  Los 
Angeles  club  which  has  become  an  incarnate 
movie.  Harry  Carr,  whom  readers  of  Pho- 
toplay knew  as  a  rare  discourser  upon  screens 
and  screeners  before  he  became  a  famous 
war- correspondent,  shies  another  live  topic 
into  the  ring.  Randolph  Bartlett  is  going  to 
tell  you  about  America's  "  Photoplay wnght 
Deluxe" — no,  this  elegant  dramatist  is  not 
C.  Gardner  Sullivan. 

tfl  To  the  photoplaywright,  any  style,  any 
class:  for  years  you've  been  heanng  about 
what  actor,  director,  exhibitor  and  manu- 
facturer want  in  the  way  of  silent  drama. 
Next  month  Thomas  H.  Ince  is  going  to  get 
down  to  the  real  kernel  of  the  nut,  and  tell 
you  what  the  public  wants  —  the  sort  of 
play  that  has  sold,  the  sort  of  play  that's  sell- 
ing, the  sort  of  play  which,  apparently,  is 
going  to  sell  tomorrow.  In  conjunction  with 
Harry  Chandlee's  highly  instructive  technical 
article,  it  will  be  incomparably  precious  advice. 

^  There  will  be  other  special  articles  and 
illustrated  features,  exclusive  and  of  absorbing 
interest,  description  of  which  is  here  impossible 
because  of  the  very  news  which  is  theiressence. 


Remember:  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  at  once  the  historian, 
the    mirror   and    the    prophet   of   the    Motion    Picture    Industry. 


Even.'  advertisement  In  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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■<iie  H.    W.    Goesard    Co., 
Chicago,    111. 
Gentlemen:  — 

I    always   conceded    that   Goesard 
front-lacing  corsets  gave   the 
best   figure   lines,    but   not  until 
I   was  fitted    to  one  did   I   realize 
that    at   the    same   time    they   gave 
so  much   freedom  and    comfort. 
Your 6  very   truly, 


StmeXd^  /joce£ 


ROSETTA  BRICE 
Lubin 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZIXK 
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Portraits  De  Luoce 


REMARKABLE  DeLUXE  EDITION 

of  "Stars  of  the  Photoplay,"  with 
special  art  portraits  of  over  100  film 
favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 

Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue, 
black  and  gold  covers.  This  volume  is  being 
sold  for  50  cents  for  a  limited  time  only. 

All  photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  have  such  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent 
form.  The  first  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 

Don't  wait  —  send  fifty  cents  —  money  order,  check 
or  stamps  for  your  copy,  and  it  will  be  sent  parcel  post. 
charges  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  V .  S.  or  Canada. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  20,  350  Nokth  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


Every  advertisement   in  rilOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
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By  Arrangement  with  F.  Zregfeld.  Jr. 
George  Kleine  Presents 

%UieSviki 

Supported  by  Henry  Kolker 

A  motion  picture  novel  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rupert  Hughes 

A  thrilling  motion  picture  story  of 
modern  society  romance  —  intensely 
dramatic  —  full  of  mystery  —  intrigue  — 
jealousy — love !  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Riv- 
erside Drive,  N.Y.,and  points  along  the 
majestic  Hudson  River,  each  in  turn 
show  scenes  of  gripping  interest.  Billie 
Burke*s  exceptional  beauty  is  charm- 
ingly enhanced  by  magnificent  Lucile, 
Henri  Bendel  and  Balcom  gowns.  Don't 
miss  this  20  chapter  George  Kleine 
masterpiece.  Ask  the  manager  of  your 
favorite  theatre  when  he  will  show 
Gloria's  Romance  or  write  us  stating 
where  you  would  like  to  see  it. 

GEORGE  KLEINE 

80  Sth  Avenue.  New  York  City 


When   you   write  to   advertisers  please  mention   PHOTOPLAY   MAGAZINE. 
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To  Miss  Pickford:  We  here  publicly  thank  you  for 
honoring  its  with  the  permission  to  offer  the  first  Art 
Calendar  of  you,  the  world's  most  popular  woman. 

A  Mary  Pickford  Secret 

You  know  that  she  has  a  rare  charm  of 
youthful  beauty.  But  do  you  know  that 
she  has  a  quality  of  perseverance  almost 
unequaled  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
famous  women  ?  For  example,  she  posed  70 
times  over  a  period  of  many  weeks  before  she  was  sat- 
isfied that  this,  her  first  Art  Calendar,  showed  herself 
and  her  pet,  "Canary  Billie,"  in  just  the  best  possi- 
ble pose.  In  her  motion  pictures,  her  writings,  her 
charities,  etc.,  etc.,  she  is  satisfied  with  only  the  best. 

Will  you  think  us  boastful  if  we  say 
that  we  feel  the  same  way  toward 
Pompeian  toilet  preparations?  We 
are  satisfied  with  only  the  best. 
For  example,  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  was  tried  out  for  7  years  be- 
fore we  thought  it  sufficiently  per- 
fected to  bear  the  name  Pompeian. 
By  the  way,  Pompeian  NIGHT 
Cream  is  entirely  different  from  our 
popular  Pompeian  MASSAGE 
Cream  in  purpose,  use  and  results. 

D0-„f„  Hi..*   1^  vou  will  acquire  the  habit  of 

ceauty  runt  nightly  use  of  pompeian  night 

Cream,  youthful  beauty  will  linger  long  in  your  face. 
Your  skin  will  become  soft  and  clear.  Pompeian 
NIGHT  Cream  is  already  famous  from  coast  to  coast 
for  its  snow-whiteness,  smoothness  and  delicacy  of 
perfume.  It  also  solves  the  complexion  problem 
of  women  who  motor.  Sample  sent  with  Art  Panel. 
Motorists'  tubes,  25c.  Jars,  35c  &  75c  at  the  stores. 
An  imitation  will  disappoint  you.    Refuse  it  if  offered. 

Hair  Hinf  Soft,  brilliant,  fluffy  hair 
nair  nini  w;jj  ^e  y0urs  if  y0U  use 

that  delightful  clear  amber  liquid.  Pom- 
peian HAIR  Massage.  It  is  also  bring- 
ing relief  to  thousands  troubled  with 
unsightly  and  dangerous  Dandruff  and 
Scalp  Itching.  It  will  not  discolor  the 
hair.  Bottles,  25c,  50c  &  $1  at  the  stores. 
An  imitation  will  disappoint  you.  Refuse 
it  if  offered. 

A..*  D,nal  of  Miss  Pickford  and  Pom- 
/\rt  ranei  peian  NIGHT  Cream  sam- 
ple sent  for  10c.  Size,  2S  in.  by  7.' 4.  Art 
store  value,  50c.  In  exquisite  colors. 
Please  clip  the  coupon  now  before  you  forget  it. 

Cut  Off,   Sign  and  Send 


I  THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  131   Prospect  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  a  dime  for  n  Mary  Pickford  Art  Panel  and  a  Pompeian 
J  NIGHT  Cream  Sample.  For  letting  me  have  this  picture  for  only  10c.  1  will  gladly 
a   speak  a  good  word  to  my  friends  about  it  and  Pompeian  products  if  I  like  them. 
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!  City State. 
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FANNIE  WARD 

is  the  greatest  living  exemplification  of  the  optimistic  saying  that  "a  woman 
is  as  old  as  she  looks;"  conceding  the  truth  of  which  makes  the  Lasky  star  about 
voting  age.  She  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  women  of  the  stage  and  maintains  homes 
in  London  and  Hollywood.  In  private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Jack  Dean,  her  husband 
being  a  member  of  her  company.     Her  most  notable  film  play  was  "The  Cheat." 


EDDIE  LYONS 

came  out  of  Beardstown,  111.,  to  chase  Thespian  fame  and  fortune,  and  has  run 
down  a  share  of  each.  Before  entering  pictures  he  made  a  success  of  light  comedy. 
and  formed  a  working  partnership  with  Lee  Moran.  These  two  have  just  signed 
a  new  contract  with  Universal  to  run  two  years,  hy  the  terms  of  which  they  will 
jointly  direct  themselves  in  the  making  of  short  screen  comedies. 


Victor  Gcorg  Photo 


EUGENE  O'BRIEN 

although  having  had  a  successful  career  on  the  stage,  became  a  film  notable  over 
night  because  of  his  portrayal  of  the  leading  character  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in 
"Poor  Little  Peppina."  Then  he  went  to  Essanay.  Mr.  O'Brien  was  born  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  thirty  years  ago,  is  six  feet  tall,  weighs  160  pounds  and  is  a  dark- 
blue-eyed  blond.     He  is  a  University  of  Colorado  graduate. 


Cops-right.  Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


GRACE  VALENTINE 

excelled  as  a  more  or  less  weepy  ingenue  under  the  Oliver  Morosco  stage  eolors 
before  tripping  into  the  camera's  vision,  creating  the  loading  role  in  the  original 
production  of  "Help  Wanted."'  Most  of  her  celluloiding  has  been  done  for  Metro 
and  she  has  appeared  with  Lionel  Barrymore  in  a  number  of  photoplays,  one  of 
the  most  recent  being  "Dorian's  Divorce."     She  is  a  blonde. 


Copyright,  American  Film  Co.,  Inc. 


HELENE  ROSSON 

is  the  head  of  the  Rosson  family,  filmatically  speaking,  the  other  acting  Rossons 
being  Dick  and  Queenie,  and  they  are  all  with  the  American  at  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  Although  but  eighteen  years  old,  Miss  Rosson  has  been  playing  leading 
roles  for  more  than  two  years.  Recently  she  joined  the  long  list  of  real  reel  brides 
in  the  California  film  colony  by  marrying  Ashton  Dearholt,  also  of  American. 
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DiWOLF  HOPPER 

bean  his  stage  career  before  most  of  today's  film  idols  were  bora  and  for  years 
was  one  of  the  foremost  comedians  in  light  opera.  He  has  just  concluded  a 
year  before  the  camera  with  Fine  Arts,  his  film  debut  having  been  made  in  an 
elaborate  version  of  Don  Quixote  for  that  company.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
youn"  son,  DeWolf.  Jr.     Mrs.  Hopper  was  known  on  the  stage  as  klda  rurry. 
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DOROTHY  DALTON 

is  one  <>l  the  chief  stars  in  the  Thomas  luce  constellation  where  she  has  twinkled 
for  more  than  a  year.  One  of  her  best  portrayals  was  given  in  "The  Disciple" 
opposite  the  strenuous  William  Hart.  Miss  Dalton  prefaced  her  film  career 
by  an  extended  stage  experience.  She  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and  is  23 
years  old.     Miss  Dalton  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  best   Ince   productions. 


CLARA  KIMBALL  YOUNG 

is  probably  the  most  distinguished  brunette  in  photoplayland.and  i>  one  ol  a  ball 
dozen  film  actresses  whose  popularity  is  world-wide.  Sbe  was  born  in  Chicago, 
began  her  theatrical  career  with  her  parents  at  the  age  of  three,  and  gained  her 
premier  screen  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Vitagraph  company.  More 
recently,  she  was  the  World  Film  Corporation's  foremost  star.  Her  latest 
artistic    departure  has   been   the  organization  of  her  own  producing  company. 


The  Real  Story  of  ^ 
■    "Intolerance" 


AN  riXCLUSIVli  ACCOUNT  Ol  1 1 II  INChPTION. 
CREATION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OV  1 1 II  ORLATEST 
SPI<    IACLI    l\TR  .SHOWN  IN  ANY  PLAYHOUSI 

By  Henry  Stephen  Gordon 


Photographs  by  Raymond  Stagg,  ond  scenes  from  the  ploj 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:    This  is  the  spectacular,  fact- 
ful    conclusion    of    Mr.    Gordon's    story    on    the 
career  and  achievements  of  David  Wark  Griffith. 
"Intolerance"  has  already   been  produced  in  the 
metropolis,  and   the  cool   New   York  critics  have 
spun     far     more     ardent     typewriter     rhapsodies 
about  it  than  Mr.  Gordon  has  here  woven.   Photo- 
play   feels    tint    even  as  "Intolerance"  itself  is  the  most 
sensational  artistic  achievement  of  the  year,  so  this  story 
— an  authoritative,  unduplicated  narrative  by  the  man  who 
knows    Griffith   better  than   anyone   else — is   the   greatest 
magazine  story  of  the  month,  anywhere.    Do  not  mistake 
this   for    Photoplay's   critical   review   of   the   work.      Next 
month   Julian   Johnson   will   give   it  an   elaborate   analysis 
and  description  as  a  feature  of  "The  Shadow  Stage." 
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FTEN  in  my  atrabiliar  moods  when  I  read  of  pompous 
ceremonials."  writes  Herr  Diogenes  Teufelsdrockh,    .    .    . 
"and  how  the  ushers,  macers,  and  pursuivants  are  all  in  wait- 
ing ;  how  Duke  this  is  presented  by  Arch  Duke  that,  and  Colonel 
A  by  General   15.  and  innumerable  Bishops,  Admirals,  and  mis- 
cellaneous  Functionaries  are  advancing   gallantly  to  the  Anointed 
Presence  :  and  I  strive  in  my  remote  privacy  to  forma  clear  picture 
of  that  solemnity. — on  a  sudden  as  by  some  enchanter's  wand  the, — 
shall  1  speak  it?  the  Clothes  fly  off  the  whole  dramatic  corps;  and 
Dukes.    Grandees,    Bishops,    Generals.     Anointed    Presence    itself, 
every  mother's  son  of  them,  stand  straddling  there,  not  a  shirt 
on  them  :  and  I  know  not  whether  to  weep  or  laugh." 

That  quality  of  seeing  mankind  stripped  of  its  concealments 
which  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  had  in  company  with  Rabelais,  is 
the  fearless  theme  of  D.  W.  Griffith's  latest,  and  he  savs  his 
last,  photodrama. — '"Intolerance." 

"The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  made  him  a  rich  man; 
money,  gold,  at  once  began  to  flow  toward  him. 
over  his  shoulders, — would  it  submerge  him? 

Would    it   drown    the    poetry    which    he    had 
coined  into  tremendous  dividends? 

Could  he  write  a  second  camera  epic? 

He  has. 

.There  is  no  provision  that  can  determine 
the  event  of  an  effort  which  depends  on  the 
mood  and  perception  of  the  vast  many;  "Intolerance" 
when  this  is  printed  will  have  made  itself,  or  will  have 
unmade  Griffith,  judged  by  the  peerless  jurv  of  dol- 
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"Mm" 

J  The 

tiny  creature 
creeping  past  the 
pedestal   of   this 
column  is  a  man  over 
six  feet  tall. 
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George  W.  <" Billy")  Bitzer,  and  the  remarkable  camera      lar„  ;,,   tup  i.nv  nft;rf,        Tnrla^d  hv  i-Vip  t^l.l^c  nf 
which  ground  in  the  gigantic  scenes  of  -Intolerance/-      laT*  ln  lne   uox  omCe-      Juag«l   t)\    tile  tables  01 

"Static"  is  the  peculiar  electric  manifestation  which     Verity  and  of  Art.  it  stands  as  a  terrific  ar- 

causes  flashing  white  spots  in  tfie  film;  it  is  a  bane  of  the  .                       r   r        .         ,                .                 . 

business.  Static  is  caused  by  cold,  and  the  gentle  heat  raigliment   01    tUStian   humanitV.    Under   the   111- 

from  the  attached   bicycle  lamp  has  obviated  it  in  this  Hiftm«»nt  hrnnwVit  hw   imnlamiMo   Vort 

great  picture.     Under  Mr.  Bitzer  s  left  hand  is  his  orig-  ClKtmcnt  Urougnt  D\    implacable   1"  act. 

inal '  diaphragm  fade-out"  appliance,  directly  attached  TllOSe    SeveiltV-five    millions     of    people    OUt 

to  the  lens.   Everyone  who  knows  anything  about  camera  r     .       ,          ,       .       .,,.             r                        i      • 

operation  is  of  course  perfectly  well  aware  that  Mr.  Bitzer  01  the  hundred  millions  01   Our  population  who 

is  ^Griffith  of  camera  mp^even^  Mr.  Gmth  is  the  ^    wrfting    ^    ,cenario,    will    be    interested    in 

knowing     where    and    how    this    theme    was 
written. 

It  never  was  written. 
It  was  created  hy  suffering. 
I   have  told  you  of   Griffith's  combat   with 
hypocrisy  and  imperious  traditional  Boetianism 
from  the  day  he  stepped  forth  from  that  im- 
poverished manse  of  the  Kentucky  plantation, 
to   and  through  his   struggle  for  the  survival 
of   "The   Birth   of  a  Nation"  ;   of  how  in   one 
community  the  creations  of  the  negro  vote,  and 
in   others    where   the   negro   was   not 
maintained   in   his   odor  of   martyr- 
dom, the  decayed  prejudices  of  the 
Civil    War    were    venomously    in- 
jected into  the  controversy  for  ar- 
tistic survival. 
"The  Truth?     What  is  Truth?" 
asked  Pontius  Pilate. 
And    all    through    the    centuries 
"nee.    you    and    I    and    the    other 
fellow     have     been     shouting. 
"Truth  is  what  /  believe." 
After  he  had  won  the 
scrap  and  "The  Birth  of 
a    Nation"    pictured    the 
registering  of  gold.  Grif- 
fith determined  to  do  one 
more      photodrama. — and 
he  said  then,  and  says  now. 
only    one    more. — and     in 
that    he    would    give    some 
manner    of    response    to    Mr. 
Pilate. 

He  did  not  look  over  the 
card     indices      of     scenarios 
which      Frank     Woods     had 
listed,  though  he  did  think  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  tempera- 
mental incident  that  happened 
between    Cain    and    Abel    be- 
cause of  jealousy  and  there- 
by hatred. 

But  a  report  of  a  Federal 
Industrial  Commission  fell 
into  his  hands  and  therein 
he  found  a  large  part  of 
his  never  written  scenario. 

In  that  report  was  a  mention 
of    a    certain    combination    of 
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chemical  factories, — a  business  combination  under  the  control 
a  man  who  was  fervid  in  charity,  acrobatically  zealous  in  i 
siastical  activity. 

He  did  not  wear  a  halo  in  public,  but  he 
was   invested   with   one  by   all    the   financial 

retaries   of   Societies    for   the    Propa- 
gation  of    Piety    Among    the    Humble 
Poor,  or  for  the  gratuitous  distribution 
of  Tracts  to  the  Hungry. 

This   official   report   wenl   on   in  the 
coldly  mechanical  stylo  of  an  adding  ma- 
chine to  toll  the  profits  of  this  Chemical 
Trust ;  the  public  had  previously 
had  described  to  it  how  generously 
the  head  of  the  concern  used 
his  share  for  promulgation      s& 
of  Beneficence  accompanied 
by  brass  tablets  bearing  tin 
name    of    the 
Founder     o  f 
the    particular 
Keneficence. 

W  it  h  n  o 
particular  em- 
phasis the  re- 
p  o  r  t  said 
among  other 
minutia  that 
the  laborers  in 
the  plants  of 
the  companv 
w  ere  paid 
1 1.60  a  day; 
that  living 
conditions  had 
altered  may 
or  may  not 
have  been  in- 
dicated, but 
the  workmen 
wickedly  re- 
fused to  be 
comforted  be- 
cause their 
overlord  gave 
hundreds  of 
thousands  o  f 
the  dollars 
they  had 
aided  in  the 
making,  to  an 
Evangelical 
Society  for 
Enlightening 
Natives  of 
B  o  roboolaa 
Gha  with 
Warmincr  Pans. 


In  the  court  of  Prince  Belshazzar,  before  the  Persians  came. 
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Those  workmen  had  no  objections  10  the 
Overlord  spending  his  pocket  money  tor 
Tracts  or  YV'arming  Pans  or  Brass  Tablets, 
but  they  wanted  $2.00  for  slowly  stifling 
their  souls  in  the  vats  of  his  works. 

The  Overlord  said  them  nay,  and  they 
struck,  and  the  Overlord  employed  goths 
and  ostrogoths  in  the  guise  of  deputy 
sheriffs  and  constables  as  is  the  custom  of 
Overlords  since  the  trade  in  Hessians  and 
Swiss  mercenaries  has  gone  into  desuetude; 
and  the  wage  scale  of  $1.60  a  day  was 
maintained,  and  the  men  all  came  back  to 
work  in  submission, — all  except  nineteen. 

These  nineteen  could  not  testify  to  their 
humble  change  of  view  because  the  Over- 
lord's little  army  of  private  grenadiers  had 
exercised  the  military  basic  principle  of 
Frightfulness ;  the  missing  nineteen  had 
had  their  heads  shot  off  and  had  thus  es- 
caped the  righteous  punishment  of  being 
sent  to  jail  for  ingratitude. 

On  that  feeble  incident  of  ignorance  of 
man's  kinship,  of  hatred  of  gentleness  and 
right,  Griffith  built  the  theme  of  "Intoler- 
ance;" he  cast  back  five  thousand  years 
into  the  supreme  civilization  of  Babylon 
and  there  planted  one  of  his  incidents ;  he 
walked  down  the  aisles  of  Time  to  that 
St.  Bartholomew's  Day  when  hatred  and 
fear  cut  the  throat  of  the  best  thought  and 
patriotism  of  France,  and  there  he  planted 
another  romantic  incident ;  with  the  living 
Christ  in  Nazareth  he  finds  a  living  theme; 
and  then  to  yesterday,  or  today  or  tomorrow 
as  you  like,  he  came  and  rooted  there  an- 
other, making  the  quadripartete  of  ro- 
mance, of  truth,  and  ingenuous  fearlessness 
of  the  evil  that  is  in  all  hearts ;  the  sub- 
stance of  his  unanswerable  charge  is  that 
all  the  evil,  cruelty  and  wrong  of  the  world 
comes  from  man's  implacable  belief  that 
what  each  man  believes  to  be  true,  is  true, 
and  all  else  is  false,  wicked,  and  should  be 
destroyed. 

In  making  his  first  big  picture  Griffith 
while  using  no  scenario,  did  have  the 
memory  of  reading  the  Thomas  Dixon 
novel  to  guide  his  progress,  though,  as  you 
will  remember,  the  picture  is  far  from  fol- 
lowing the  details  of  the  story.  In  this 
•'Intolerance"  he  had  little  more  than  his 
own  idea  of  the  incident  in  the  Industrial 
Commission's  report  on  the  Christian 
charity  of  its  Overlord,  and  the  intolerable 
audacity  of  those  nineteen  laborers,  who 
were  blinded  by  their  intolerance  of  be- 


lieving they  were  entitled  to  more  of  Life 
than  $1.60  a  day  would  buy. 

At  the  first  "runoff"  of  this  picture  in 
the  little  projecting  room  of  his  studiu, 
Griffith  had  as  audience  one  of  the  fore- 
most war  correspondents  of  this  era. — a 
man  with  not  a  shred  of  emotion  left  to 
him ;  a  night  editor  of  thirty  years  dealing 
with  the  dramatic  of  life,  and  to  whom  the 
dramatic  had  become  a  puerile  everyday 
incident ;  a  city  editor  who  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  the  grinning  skeletons  of  a 
big  city,  and  a  writer  of  a  long  life  spent 
in  chronicling  most  of  the  tragedies  and 
comedies  of  a  huge  country,  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  stage  direction  of  them  at 
his  fingers  tips. 

When  the  last  foot  of  film  had  passed 
these  sat  silent,  the  fibre  of  their  natures 
torn  and  ravelled  ;  they  could  say  nothing  : 
one  rose  and  without  phrase  grasped  Grif- 
fith's  hand. 

Those  four  world-worn  men  had  been 
shown  not  only  the  futile  hypocrisy  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  their  own  as  well. 

And  then  from  the  darkness  of  the  little 
room  came  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Grif- 
fith ;  possibly  he  felt  from  the  silence  of 
his  audience  that  the  picture  had  failed  to 
impress ;  possibly  he  was  moved  himself  : 
he  is  as  facile  in  betraying  his  emotions  as 
the  Sphynx. 

He  told  of  his  last  visit  to  his  Ken- 
tucky homestead :  of  an  admirable,  gen- 
tle-hearted. Christian-spirited,  high-bred 
woman  of  near  relationship,  of  deep  ortho- 
dox belief ;  of  how  this  woman  whenever 
she  saw  a  well-known  Christian  Scientist 
of  the  place  approaching,  would  cross  the 
street ;  of  how  a  Catholic  priest  had  in- 
stalled a  chapel  of  his  faith  there  and  of 
how  all  of  all  the  other  creeds  combatted 
his  work. 

It  was  an  epitome  of  the  story  of  Baby- 
lon we  had  just  seen;  the  glorious  city  of 
a  glorious  civilization  where  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  best  Bibles  had  origi- 
nated,— and  all  of  it  made  the  victim  of 
hate  and  jealousy  and  greed. 

Remembering  that  this  later  picture  at- 
tacks with  the  precision  of  mathematics 
all  intolerance,  the  result  of  its  effect  in  the 
"tryouts"  in  neighboring  places  to  where  it 
was  produced  might  give  the  Devil  a  richer 
idea  than  ever  of  the  comedy  of  human 
seriousness. 

So  far  none  of  the  creeds,  theories,  or 
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Mr.  Griffith 
instructs  a  rig- 
orous French 
churchman  in 
tin  annihilation 
of  a  Huguenot. 
The  modern 

gentleman 
holding  the 
blunderbuss    is 

George 
Seigmann,  Griffith's  assistant 


sociological  ideas  which  the  picture  evis- 
cerates has  had  its  followers  respond 
with  a  single  protest  ;  each  sees  the  picture 
and  goes  away  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it 
is  not  his  pet  helief  which  is  assailed,  but 
that  of  the  fellow  who  believes  differently ; 
Catholic,  Jew,  Protestant,  possible  sur- 
vivors of  the  Babylonic  theogony  ;  prohibi- 
tionists, wine-makers,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tists,  all  have  been  pleased  and  flattered 
by  what  they  have  seen. 
'  What  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  the 
friends  of  the  late  Russell  Sage,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, and  the  bounders  who  have  been 
founders,  will  have  to  sav  remains  locked 


in  the  secret  now,  of  the  photoplay's  success 
or  failure. 

When  it  is  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that 
intolerance  of  prohibition  is  a  feature  of 
the  drama,  what  are  we  to  think  of  pro- 
hibition leaders  in  prohibition  Riverside 
praising  the  picture? 

When  it  is  equally  an  assault  on  money 
bending  thought  and  creed  to  its  devices, 
what  deduction  follows  when  a  millionaire 
who  has  endowed  colleges  of  sectarian  type 
found  the  picture  when  shown  at  Pomona 
altogether  admirable? 

When  in  one  appalling  scene  Protestants 
are  shown  savagely  slaying  Catholics  and 


Filming  the  most  stupendous  festival  ever  recorded.     Beside  Griffith,  with  the  megaphone,  stands  George  Bitzer 

history —  it  was  the  premier 


and  his  vision-embalming  camera.     The  subject  is  that  Feast  of  Belshazzar  d"scribed  in  the  Scriptures  and 
orgy  of  the  ancients. 
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in  another  the  murders  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Day  are  depicted  in  ghastly  reality 
and  Protestants  and  Catholics  both  have 
found  the  picture  to  their  taste,  what  can 
you   think? 

Nothing  can  be  thought  save  that  the 
great  drama  shown  has  undisturbed  our 
universal  capacity  of  seeing  only  that  side 
of  the  shield  which  reflects  ourselves. 

"Is  this  truly  to  be  your  last  picture:'' 
( Iriffith  was  asked. 

"It  is,"  he  replied;  "intolerance  that  1 
have  met  with  and  fought  with  in  my  other 
picture  makes  it  impossible  to  ask  invest- 
ment of  the  tremendous  sums  of  money 
required  for  a  real  feature  film  with  the 
result  dependent  on  the  whim  or  the  lack 
of  brains  of  a  captain  of  police." 

At  that  "runoff"  showing,  after  the  four 
spectators  of  fishy  capacity  for  emotion 
had  found  their  feet  again  firmly  fastened 
in  the  clay  of  the  commonplace,  one  said, 
"You've  made  a  wonderful  picture  but  you 
did  have  to  pull  the  'old  stuff'  to  send  'em 
away  with  a  good  taste  in  their  mouth. 

"You're  plucky  but  you  didn't  dare  finish 
the  picture  true  to  life,  and  have  The  Boy 
executed,  as  he  would  have  been  in  real 
life ;  Carlyle  might  well  have  written  your 
scenario  up  that  finale ;  but  there  you  al- 
lowed the  Despot  of  the  stage  to  rule  and 
you  saved  The  Boy  simply  to  satisfy  the 
lust  for  comfort  which  audiences  demand." 

"You're  one  of  the  fellows  who  would 
have  stood  up  and  answered  Pilate's  ques- 
tion,  'What  is  Truth?'"  said   Griffith. 

"That  finale  is  Truth,  and  because  it  is 
a  comfortable  truth  you  thought  it  false. 

"If  you  had  read  the  newspapers  as  much 
as  you've  written  for  them,  you  would  know 
about  the  Stielow  case  in  New  York;  Stie"- 
low  was  convicted  of  a  murder  and  sen- 
tenced to  die;  four  times  he  was  prepared 
for  the  chair,  four  times  he  and  his  family 
suffered  every  agony  save  the  final  swish 
of  the  current. 

"What  saved  him  was  exactly  what  saved 
'The  Boy'  in  my  picture  ;  the  murderer  con- 
fessed, the  final  reprieve  arrived  just  as  the 
man  was  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  chair,  his 
trousers'  leg  already  slit  for  the  electrode." 

And  picking  up  the  copy  of  the  New 
York  paper  containing  the  account,  Griffith 
read  former  president  Taft's  sentence  of 
the  criminal  law,  "The  administration  of 
criminal  law  in  this  country  is  a  disgrace  to 
civilization." 


The  man  who  objected  to  the  conven- 
tionally happy  finale  did  it  because  he 
fancied  himself  just  a  bit  more  cultured 
than  most,  and  believed  that  Art  was  only 
true  in  being  disagreeable. 

There  are  no  great  actors  in  "Intoler 
ance,"    none    whom    you    will    recognize ; 
though   Sir   Herbert  Tree,   I   am  told,   in 
one  scene  played  an  extra  man's  part,  ju^t 
to  be  in  the  picture. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  for  the  same  purpo-i 
in  another  scene  was  one  of  the  hundred- 
in  a  mob. 

Tully  Marshall  donned  the  robes  of  a 
priest  for  one  brief  scene. 

But  of  the  players  in  general,  few  name.- 
will  be  recognized. 

One  of  them  is  the  woman  who  rock- 
the  cradle  in  that  mournfully  magnificent 
recurring  interlude. 

That  is  Miss  Lillian  Gish. 

Nabonidus  the  King  was  done  by  an 
extra  man. 

Out  of  the  sixty-odd  thousand  people 
who  appear  these  are  probably  the  ones 
who  will  be  more  or  less  known  to  the 
public. 

in  the  modern  story : 

Mae  Marsh  as  The  Girl. 

Robert  Harron  as  The  Box. 

Fred  Turner  as  The  Father. 

Sam  de  Grasse  as  Jenkins,  the  mill  owner. 

Vera  Lewis,  Jenkins'  sister,  who  creates 
the  "Foundation." 

Walter  Long,  the  A/usketeer  of  the 
slums. 

Miriam  Cooper.  The  Friendless  Woman. 

Tom  Wilson,  The  Kindly  Heart. 

Ralph  Lewis,  The  Governor. 

Lloyd  Ingram,  The  Judge. 

The  French  period : 

Frank  Bennett,  as  Charles  IX . 

Mrs.  Crowell  as  Catherine  de  Medici 

Joseph  Henaberry  as  Admiral  Coligny. 

Margery  Wilson  as  Brown  Eyes. 

Spottiswoode  Aitken  as  Her  Father. 

A.  D.  Sears  as  The  Mercenary. 

Eugene  Pallette  as  La  Tour. 

W.  E.  Lawrence  as  Henry  of  Navarre. 

Babylonic  period  : 

Alfred  Paget  as  Belshazsar. 

Seena  Owen  as  Princess  Attcraia. 

George  Seigmann  (Griffith's  chief  direc- 
tor) as  Cyrus. 

Constance  Talmadge  as  The  Mountain 
Girl. 

Elmer  Clifton  as  The  Rhapsode. 
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1*    Lincoln  as  The  Faithful  Guai 

Jewish   Period : 

Howard  <  »aye  .1-  1 

( )lga  Gray  as   Wary   Magdalene. 

Lillian  Langdon  as  Mary. 

Bessie  Love  as  /'//,•  Bride. 

George  Walsh  as  The  Bt  «. 

William  Brown  as  / '/':.•  Bride's  Fatkt 

It'  yon  have  seen  the  picture  when  this 
appears,  or  when  you  do  see  it.  those  are 
about   all   the  characters  you  will   rt 
oise  as  played  by  known  people,  it'  you  are 
the  most  erudite  "fan." 

\:ul  you  will  sco  thousands  on  thousands 
of  others,  all  apparently  expert  artists,  all 
trained  to  the  thousandth  fraction  of  right 
"registering." 

Griffith  does  not  believe  that  an  actor  can 
make  a  producer  a  success,  but  he  has 
proved  that  a  producer  can  make  an  extra 
man  an  actor. 

Those  fighting  scenes  of  the  picture  were 
made  l>v  men  trained  to  the  same  degree 
of  ferocity  that  has  made  the  killers  in  the 
Sonime  region  turn  the  fields  of  France  into 
human  abattoirs. 

During  the  progress  of  the  making  of 
the  picture  thev  became  known  as  "Grif 
fith's  Man-Killers." 

The  story  is  told  that  later  Cecil  de  Mille 
of  Lasky's  wanted  some  foot  soldiers  in  a 
fight  scene  he  had  to  make,  and  requisi- 
tioned the  Man-Killers. 

They  were  to  be  entrenched,  and  a 
column  of  cavalry  was  to  sweep  down  and 
annihilate  them. 

They  were  carefully  rehearsed  and  all 
went  well  until  the  camera  was  placed  and 
the  action  began. 

Then  the  cavalry  caracoled  out  and 
spurred  their  horses  at  them. 

Some  fellow  in  the  trench  yelled  "Here 
they  come,  fellers,  now  show  the  dash- 
blanks  what  Griffith's  Killers  can  do!" 

They  did ;  all  the  rehearsal  directions 
vanished,  they  couched  their  lances  and 
unhorsed  every  trooper,  and  then  ran  them 
off  the  field, — and  spoiled  the  scene. 

I  can  well  believe  the  story,  for  I  was  a 
witness  of  one  of  the  assaults  by  Cyrus  on 
the  walls  of  Babylon. 

The  barbarians  swept  over  our  spear- 
proof  safety  coign,  and  we  had  to  dodge 
arrows  and  javelins  while  scudding  for  the 
clear. 

George  Seigmann,  a  man  as  big  as  two 
Huns,  strove  to  subdue  their  onslaught  as 


the)  were  driving  the  Babylonians  too 
iwiftlj  tor  the  camera,  and  meanwhile  the 
Babylonians  took  advantage  of  the  relief 
expedition  l>\  Seigmann  and  retreated 
w  ithin  the  cit) , 

1  )id  those  barbarians  care  ? 

Only  so  much  as  to  fall  on  each  others 
neck  and  crop  until  there  was  a  riot  of 
directors. 

There  were  only  sixty  calls  for  the 
ambulance  that  day,  but  the  injuries  when 
examined  at  the  studio  hospital  did  not 
exi  eed  those  pleasing  black  eves,  bent  noses 
and  gallanl  contusions,  which  are  the  croi\ 
.//■  guerre  of  any  well-designed  scrap. 

There  was  no  fatality  at  all  in  the  taking 
of  the  picture,  though  many  times  several 
thousands  of  warriors  had  to  contend  with 
life-like  verity  of  death. 

One  man  was  killed  when  it  was  all 
over. 

This  by  a  sardonic  freak  of  late  was  a 
steeplejack  employed  because  of  his  surety 
of  foot  on  heights. 

When  a  small  set  was  being  dismantled 
after  the  taking  of  the  picture  this  juggler 
with  altitude  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
wrecking  crew  of  carpenters. 

He  was  at  work  on  a  scaffold  eighteen 
feet  from  the  ground  when  he  made  a  mis 
step,  fell,  and  never  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

For  weeks  before  he  had  been  stationed 
on  the  perilous  points  hundreds  of  feet 
high  and  had  gayly  coquetted  with  death 
from  a  station  which  would  make  a  blue- 
water  sailor  dizzy. 

1  believe  that  of  all  the  inipressiveness 
of  this  picture  the  recurrent  scene  of  Rock- 
ing The  Cradle  will  be  found  most  endur- 
ing in  its  elusive  poetry  of  symbolism. 

How  this  came  to  be  created  illustrates 
a  Griffith  trait. 

Years  ago  when  he  was  in  a  road  com- 
pany with  Wilfred  Lucas  the  two  were 
walking  one  day  when  Lucas  saw  a  woman 
rocking  a  cradle. 

He  called  the  scene  to  Griffith's  attention 
and  quoted  the  Walt  Whitman  lines: 

" endlessly  rocks  the  cradle, 

"Uniter  of  Here  and  Hereafter." 
Who   wrote  that?"  asked   Griffith. 

"That's  from  Walt  Whitman,"  said 
Lucas,  "you'll  find  it  somewhere  in  his 
'Leaves  of  Grass.'  " 

Griffith  said  nothing  but  darted  away 
and  found  a  book  store,  bought  a  copy  of 
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Whitman,  and  it  hap- 
pened as  he  opened  the 

book  the  leaves  parted  at 
that  very  passage. 

That  was  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago. 

But   when   the   idea  of 
"Intolerance"     came     to 
his     mind      (Griffith     re- 
called    t  h  c  c  e     lines, 
imagined     the    picture     of 
the     eternal     cradle,     and 
there   you   have   AY  alt 
Whitman's      thought 
photographed. 
This    chronicler    is 
far  from  being  a 
hero    worshiper ; 
have  been  on 


Some  of  the  Babylonian  "stuff"  Griffith  had  to  direct  from  a  balloon,  so  impossible  was  it  to  see 

all  of  his  "field"  at  once. 
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timate  terms  with  fax  too  many  heroes  to 
fondle  any  illusions  about  them ;  they 
often  wear  patent  Leather  shoes  with  spats, 
and  sometimes  the)  bandoline  their  hair, 
ami  often  they  are  careless  about  marriage 
rows  and  going  to  church,  and  paying 
debts,  and  occasionally  I've  met  the  best 
of  them  who  can  adroitly  eal  peas  with  Ins 
knife,  and  a  lot  of  them  wear  wrist  watches, 
and  some  use  perfumery,  but  when  a  man 
can  make  a  camera  fasten  to  a  negative  film 
Walt  Whitman's  intellecl  he  is  none  of 
these  types  but  a  man  hero,  and  1  kow-tow 
to  him  as  being  no  less  a  poet  than  Whit- 
man himself. 

Beyond  argument  the  measure  oi 
achievement  today  is  that  of  money. 

How  much  did  it  COSt?  will  be  the 
prime  question  about  this  work  of  beauty. 

I  know  exactly  and  I  will  tell  you 
exactly. 

This  picture  of  'Intolerance"  cost  five 
times  as  much  as  "The  Birth  of  a  Na- 
tion." 

But  what  the  latter  COSt  no  one  but  those 
who  paid  the  cost  know. 

The  press  agents  concerned,  claimed  all 
manner  of  figures  from  $250,000  up  to 
half  a  million. 

An  estimate  from  a  number  of  those 
expert  in  judging,  places  the  expenditure 
for  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  close  to 
$100,000,  some  going  as  high  as  $200,000, 
none  going  much  below  the  first  figure. 

This  last  picture  has  been  two  years  in 
the  actual  making,  and  work  on  the  pre- 
paratory stages  was  begun  over  three  years 
ago ;  considerably  more  than  sixty  thou- 
sand people  were  engaged  at  one  time  and 
another  in  the  acting,  and  more  in  the 
various  forms  of  effort  outside  of  the 
acting. 

I  do  happen  to  know  authoritatively  that 
much  over  300.000  feet  of  film  was  used  in 
the  making  and  that  this  was  cut  in  the 
"assembling"  to  the  present  limit  of  the 
picture  of  between  12.000  and  13,000  feet. 

As  for  carefulness,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
captions  have  been  set  and  changed  close 
to  two  thousand  times. 

As  for  Griffith  himself,  he  has  put  his 
heart's  substance  into  the  labor. 

I  saw  him  the  day  before  he  left  for 
New  York  ;  he  was  brave,  even  gay  men- 
tally, jesting  and  debonair :  but  he  was 
gaunt  and  excited  though  in  thorough  self 
command. 


I    asked   hun.    'Now    that 
your   WOrk    is   over    what    is 

your     idea     ot      your 
future?      \\  hat    is    youi      | 
i  i  st  ambition?" 

lie    looked    frankl) 
at   me  and   said   mi 
smilingly,      ''My 
idea  of  life  now  is 

a  tremendously 
large  bed.  in  some 
place  where  no 
telephone,  no  mes- 
senger b  o  y.  no 
newspaper,  no  tele- 
gram, no  voice,  can 
reach  me,  and  to 
sleep  for  a  solid 
week,  only  waking 
verv  occasionally 
long  enough  to  eat 
a  good  dinner,  and 
then  roll  over  and 
again  sleep." 

"What  will  you 
do  if  'Intolerance' 
fails?"   1  asked. 

Blandly  smiling, 
he  said.  "I'll  seek 
the  Jersey  coast 
and  try  to  find  one 
of  those  man-eat- 
ing sharks." 

"And  what  if  it 
wins?" 

"I  have  told  you 
before  that  this 
will  be  my  last  pic- 
ture. 

"That  is  as  true 
as  anything  can  be 
which  the  future 
holds." 

"The  speaking 
stage,  producing 
drama?" 

"I  have  told  you 
before  that  such 
was  my  desire ;  if 
the  picture  suc- 
ceeds it  will  not.  it 
cannot,  make  the 
money  that  in  fab- 
ulous fashion  pic- 
tures are  credited 
with  making  ;  the- 
atres   cannot    hold 
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Bitzer  and  the  miracle-box, 
atop  a   Chaldean   elephant. 
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as    much    money    as    some    newspapers    say    some    pictures    make. 

"The  matter  of  the  money  to  be  made  is  very  like  the  fellow 
blowing  the  bassoon  in  the  orchestra  who  was  told  to 
blow  louder ;   'That's  all  very  well.'   he  re- 
plied, 'but  where  is  the  wind  to  come  from?'  " 

He  says  he  intends  to  take  up  the  stage 
next   as   a   means   of    finding   expression   un- 
hampered, but  when  asked  what  he  would  do. 
and  how,  he  side-stepped. 

"There  will  never  be  any  combination  of 
the    speaking    and    the    photo    drama,"    he 
added    with    a    tang    at    satire,     "not    if 
audiences  can  help  it. 

"The  stage  is  perfect  now.  to  my 
mind,   because  it   enables  us   to  make 
moving  pictures   so  much  easier   than  it 
might. 

"I'm  sorry  that  Mansfield,  that  Daly, 
that  Irving,  are  dead,  but  as  a  moving 
picture  man  I  am  glad,  for  the  movies' 
sake,   that  they  are   gone.      If   those 
men  were  now  alive,  we  of  the  movies 
would    have    to    work    harder    than 
we  do,  and  I  don't  know  how  that 
could  be  done,  for  I  figure  that  now 
we  work  fourteen  and  fifteen  hours 
a  day,  but  if  the  stage  were  dif- 
ferent we  would   have  to  work 
thirty-six    hours    in    the   twenty- 
four  ;  so  we  are  glad  that  com- 
petition  with    the   stage   is   not 
fiercer  than  it  is." 

"Don't  you  regard  the  mod- 
ern part  of  your  picture  as  an 
attack  on  the  courts,  on 
judges?" 

"I  certainly  do  not,  be- 
cause it  is  not. 

"That  Stielow  case  in  New 
York  is  exactly  like  the  mur- 
der case  in  the  story ;  only 
reality  goes  the  picture  three 
better  in  the  way  of  reprieves. 
Stielow  and  his  family  faced 
death-suffering  four  times,  and 
three  times  the  reprieve  came 
at  the  very  last  minute. 

"If  I  had  shown  scenes 
like  that  on  the  screen  it  would 
have  made  the  public  laugh  as 
impossible,  but  the  people 
should  not  laugh  at  the  courts  ; 
judges  do  not  make  the  laws, 
you,  I,  everyone,  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  laws. 

"I  have  met  several  judges 
and  have  always  found  them 


Here,  jtist  as  Herodotus  and  other  historians  describe  them,  arc  the  rawhide  towers  oj 
continuously  and  well,  sixty  men  went  to  the  hospital  as  a  rtsvm 
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very  nice  and  of  ten  ver)  wonderful  men.   Real  gentlemen,  in  fact. 
What  has  seemed  peculiar  to  me  aboul  the  law  is  tli.it  after 
so  prolonged  an  experiment  with  the  principles  oi   Christianity 
we  still   find  as  was  found  through  all   the  ages  thai 
justice  demands  if  a  man  kills  another  he  in  turn  should 
be  murdered. 

uNo,    1   am   far  from  attacking  the  courts  or 
fudges,  tor  the  only  thing  that  has  stood  between 
the  pictures  and  the  censors  and  thereby  pre- 
vented the  pictures  from  utter  extinction,  has 
been  the  court-." 

Here    are    his    reasons    as    dictated    by    him 
self,    lor  making  no  more    fea- 
ture pictures: 

"It     appears     that      ^ 
henceforth   there  will 
lie  no  middle  ground  in  the 
pictures  ;    there   will   be  the 
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the  attacking  Persians,  just  before  the  assault  upon  Babylon.    In  the  foreground,  a  net  for  falling  wall-sealers;  though  it  worked 
of  this  encounter.    Note  the  intrepid  Ford,  right  at  home  in  the  domain  so  soon  to  be  won  by  Kaiser  Cyrus. 
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ten,    twenty  and   thirty  cent   pictures,   and 
the  big  two  dollar  ones. 

"The  first  classification  does  not  attract 
me,  and  the  second  offers  too  many  stupid, 
cruel,  costly  and  apparently  ineradicable 
offensives. 

"Of  necessity  the  stage  must  tell  the 
truth  more  freely  than  any  other  method 
of  expression.  It  is  the  only  means  exist- 
ing today  of  even  attempting  to  portray 
the  truth. 

"I  do  not  mean  the  drama  as  it  is 
known  to  Broadway,  but  the  drama  as  it  is 
known  to  dramatists. 

"I  have  tried  to  tell  the  truth  in  my 
new  picture. 

"But  I  find  that  what  we  call  the 
Movies  are  less  free  now  than  ever,  and  are 
more  and  more  dependent  on  the  censor, 
and  on  that  account  I  feel  inclined  to  stop. 

"There  are  but  a  few  means  of  con- 
veying what  we  believe  to  be  truth;  the 
college  is  seriously  handicapped,  as  too 
many  of  the  universities  are  endowed  by  a 
few  rich  men  whose  brain  power  has  been 
used  only  to  acquire  wealth  ;  these  have 
little  or  no  knowledge  beyond  their  imme- 
diate needs ;  they  have  never  taken  the  time 
to  gain  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  the 
little  nor  in  the  mass ;  they  have  their  own 
ideas  of  life  and  deride  everything  foreign 
to  their  own  little  circles ;  they  know  little 
of  the  present  and  less  of  the  past. 

"There  is  very  little  doubt  that  most 
college  professors'  opinions  on  morals, 
politics,  and  even  of  history,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  their  private  and  their  public 
capacities. 

"Who  can  believe  that  a  man  dependent 
on  a  university  will  have  an  opinion  for  the 
public  which  is  not  more  or  less  sicklied 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought  about  the 
men  who  put  up  the  money  for  the  institu- 
tion? 

"The  world  can  hope  for  no  boldness  of 
verity  from  the  colleges. 

"The  preacher  of  today  is  as  always, 
swayed  to  some  extent  by  the  majority  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belongs  ;  he  can  sel- 
dom speak  as  an  individual,  and  of  neces- 
sity he  cannot  launch  what  may  seem  a 
new  truth  that  infringes  on  what  was  an 
old  truth,  and  remain  in  his  denomina- 
tion. 

"I  wondered  recently  at  the  daring  of  a 
certain  professor  of  Assyriologv  who  said 
in   a  little-read   magazine   that   the   aver- 


age normal  being  of  today  would  find 
himself  with  more  decent  associates  and  in 
happier  surroundings  in  Babylon,  or 
ancient  Egypt,  than  in  any  intervening 
period  of  the  world's  history,  up  to  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

"The  newspaper  and  magazine  appeal 
to  a  certain  clientele  which  they  must 
please,  and  are  forced  to  listen  as  a  rule  to 
the  hydra-headed  monster  called  Public 
Clamor,  more  than  to  her  gentler  sister, 
Public  Opinion. 

"But  the  producer  of  a  feature  picture 
depends  on  a  much  larger  audience  than 
any  of  these  means ;  he  does  not  have  to 
defer  to  what  Mrs.  Smith  thinks,  or  what 
Mr.  Jones  believes,  for  he  has  a  million 
Mrs.  Smiths  and  a  million  of  Mr.  Jones, 
and  he  is  far  more  certain  to  get  a  fair 
hearing,  or  he  would  be  if  it  were  not  for 
the  censor. 

"Isn't  the  folly  of  it  all  palpable?  Be- 
cause a  new  idea  is  expressed  people  are 
not  forced  to  accept  it.  But  certainly  in 
this  country  there  should  be  no  objection  to 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects. 

"What  kind  of  people,  what  sort  of  race, 
can  continue  to  exist  that  is  afraid  of  dis- 
cussion ? 

"The  politics  of  the  world  is  founded 
on  so  much  hypocrisy  that  everydiing  is 
done,  not  for  what  is  right,  nor  even 
against  what  is  wrong,  but  for  the  effect  on 
a  majority  of  the  people. 

"That  is  why  all  Europe  is  slaughtering. 

"That  is  why  'Christian'  nations  will 
murder  Turks  and  crucify  pagans  and  slay 
with  zest  'foreigners.' 

"A  'foreigner'  is  always  a  man  with  a 
head  so  dense  that  he  will  not  think  as 
we  think. 

"The  storv  for  Truth  as  we  see  it  has 
become  barred  from  the  pictures,  so  that 
anyone  who  has  a  real  idea  to  express 
should  not  look  to  the  moving  picture  as  a 
means,  but  if  he  has  enough  money,  to  the 
stage. 

"We  of  the  moving  picture  craft  admit 
our  defeat ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  take 
any  big  subject  of  interest  without  the 
fear  of  the  autocrats  above  us  taking  awa\ 
our  property. 

"I  now  contemplate  turning  to  the  stage 
in  making  an  attempt  to  find  freedom  of 
expression." 

This  ends  what  I  have  to  tell  about 
David  W.  Griffith. 


"Somewhere  in  France" 


No.  G.7/A. 
Connunicntive   Dept, 


MEMORANDUM 


Miss   E.Ardnrth 
l'rom  3  Glndstone    Street 


.iss  H.Puller 
Hew  York 

U.S.... 


Dear  Mndan, 

months  ago, 

forwarded  to 

Thro\i£h  the 

rector:,-  I  v& 

dress  on  the 

and  I  haye  cm 

thorn  herewith.^ 

ttmatelj-  cannc' 

stand  the  phc 

months  ago, 

his 

certain  She 

I  trust  the 

able  coner.to. 


IF  Mary  Fuller  were  a  playwright  as  well  as  an  actress  she  could  evolve  from  an  experience 
of  hers  a  tragedy  which  could  be  named  "The  Crimson  Photographs." 

In  a  letter  to  Photoplay  Magazine,  enclosing  an  official  memorandum  from  the  War 
Communicative  Department  of  the  British  Government  dated  from  Leicester,  England,  Miss 
Fuller  tells  of  the  grim  yet  gently  touching  incident.  With  her  letter  came  the  two  blood 
stained  "snapshops"  reproduced  on  this  page. 

These  twin  postcard  photos  were  sent  by  Miss  Fuller  a  year  ago  to  a  British  soldier  who 
at  that  time  was  being  drilled  in  an  English  reserve  encampment  and  who  later  was  ordered 
to  the  front  "somewhere  in  France."  He  had  asked  her  by  mail  for  the  pictures.  Miss 
Fuller  writes: 

"His  last  letter  to  me  assured  me  that  the  photos  would  go  into  battle  with  him,  and  that  he 
hoped  he  would  live  through  the  engagement  to  see  me  again  on  the  screen.  The  post- 
cards in  their  present  bloodstained  and  battered  state  just  reached  me  with  the  accompany- 
ing memorandum  from  the  War  Communicative  Department.  Although  I  never  met  the 
young  man  personally,  his  various  letters  commenting  on  my  films  in  sparkling  vein  were 
much  enjoyed,  and  1  really  feel  a  personal  loss  in  the  matter." 

The  War  Department  memorandum,  passed  by  the  censor,   says,  in  part: 

"The  enclosed  were  found  some 
months  ago,  near  Loos,  and  have 
been  forwarded  to  me  for  disposal. 
The  addressee  unfortunately  cannot 
be  found,  as  I  understand  the  photo- 
graphs were  found  many  months  ago 
—  picked  up  near  one  of  our  artillery 
positions  which — I  am  sorry  to  say 
— suffered  not  lightly." 


Filmland's  Champion 
"Daddy" 

By  Gilbert  Craig 

SPEAKING  of  actors  who  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
marital  ties,   consider  for  a  moment  that  sturdy 
pioneer   of    the    stage    and    cameraplay,    Herbert 
Standing.      Mr.    Standing   is   proud  of   the   fact   that 
he  is  the  father 
of    t  w  e  1 
c  h  i  1  d  r  e  i 
w  h  i  c  h 


ought 

to    entitle 

him  to  some 

sort     of     cham 

p  i  o  n  s  h  i  p.     Five  of 

them  are  daughters  and  seven  are  sons,  and 

all  of  the  sons  who  are  not  on  the  stage 

are  fighting  in   France,   for  the  Standings 

are  English. 

It  was  just  about  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Standing  first  trod  the  boards — at  the 
Queen's "  Theater,  London.  The  Queen's 
was  owned  at  that  time  by  the  celebrated 
Henry  Labouchere,  wealthy  proprietor 
and  editor  of  "Truth."  Then  for  twenty- 
three  years  Mr.  Standing  originated  parts 
at  the  Criterion,  of  which  during  some  of 
that  time  he  was  co-lessee  with  Sir  Charles 
Wyndham. 

On  the  shadow  stage  he  has  won  inter- 
national favor  as  a  portrayer  of  character 
roles  and  with  Bosworth  Morosco  and 
Pallas  he  has  played  in  scores  of  film 
dramas. 

As  the  old  monk  in  "Hypocrites"  he 
achieved  an  artistic  triumph,  which  he  fol- 
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Above  in  "  The  Call 
of  the  Cumber- 
lands";  in  circle, 
tvith  Mrs.  Standing 
and  Joan,  12  years 
old,  their  youngest 
child. 


lowed  up  by  striking  a  no  less  notable  op- 
posite as  the  chief  of  the  gypsy  bandits  in 
"Kilmeny."  As  St.  Peter  in  "Peer  Gynt" 
it  was  Mr.  Standing's  privilege  to  renew  an 
old  acquaintance  with  Cyril  Maude,  who 
starred  in  that  masterpiece  and  with  whom 
Standing  had  appeared  in  London  suc- 
cesses. He  played  finely  with  Maud  Allan 
in  "The  Rugmaker's  Daughter."  portray- 
ing Halib  Bey,  father  of  Demctra  (Miss 
Allan).  Later  he  appeared  before  the  lens 
in  "The  Yankee  Girl"  with  Blanche  Ring. 
"The  Gentleman  from  Indiana"  with  Dus- 
tin  Farnum.  and  "The  Call  of  the  Cumber- 
lands."  Apparently  his  favorite  role  is 
that  of  father  to  Winifred  Kingston— in  the 
films,  of  course. 


The  Return 
of 
Draw 
E&an 


By 

C.  Gardner 

Sullivan 


Produced  by 
Thos.  H.  Ince 


IN  which  a  bad  man  suddenly 

be&lns   to  deal   a  straight 

game  and    finally   wins  out 


"A  slender,  brown  haired  girl,  with  mysterious  violet  eyes  and  a  serene 
face  of  wonderful,  smiling  comprehension.  " 


H.\I~>  a  painter  stood  on  the  buttes  to 
the  north  of  Muscatine  his  apprais- 
ing eves  would  have  been  delighted 
with  as  serene  and  splendid  a  scene  as  ever 
swam  into  an  artist's  vision.  The  intense 
sunshine  of  a  southwestern  afternoon 
poured  like  a  torrent  of  unlimited  white  fire 
from  a  sky  so  blue  that  it  seemed  to  have  a 
vibrant  life  all  its  own.  Here  and  there 
dust  spirals  rose  into  the  sky  like  ghosts  of 
giant  palms.  To  the  south,  world  and 
heaven  met  in  tremulous  heat  waves  some- 
where in  Mexico.  To  the  West  dark  shapes 
of  mountains  pierced  the  light  like  a  broken 
saw  done  in  purple  pastel.  Eastward  the 
plain  melted  away  into  invisibility  beyond 
which  was  Texas.  In  the  far  north  a  soli- 
tary peak,  visible  where  all  other  sight 
failed,  suggested  snows  early  and  late.  It 
was  very  hot,  but  it  was  also  very  dry,  and 
one  is  not  oppressed  by  a  dry  heat. 

In  the  midst  of  this  vast  embossment  of 
jewelled  nature  lay  the  man-made  town,  a 
clod  of  dirt  on  a  bronze  shield.  Muscatine's 
inhabitants  were  not  abroad  admiring  the 
hot  and  magnificent  world.  Some  of  its 
few  women  were  asleep,  and  others  were 
going    a    slow    round    of    baking,    boiling, 


scrubbing,  mending.  Practically  all  of  its 
menfolk  were  assembled  in  the  town's  social 
center,  the  saloon. 

At  the  bar  stood  Mat  Buckton,  a  big, 
grizzled,  not  unkindly  man,  easily  in  his 
late  forties,  but  imposing  with  the  power 
of  a  rugged  life.  He  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Yellow  Dog — forty  miles  as  the  coy- 
ote lopes — to  find  a  man  who  would  be 
willing  to  court  law  and  order  for  that  law- 
less little  settlement  of  canine  name. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  bar  slouched 
Frog  Jones,  heavy,  sloppy,  nastily  liquored. 
He  listened  to  Buckton's  talk  with  a  char- 
acteristic sneer.     Finally  he  laughed. 

"It'd  be  a  joke  on  you,  Parson,"  he  said, 
addressing  Buckton,  "if  Draw  Egan'd  cure 
your  complaint  with  a  dose  of  lead  pills 
on  the  way  home.  Don't  you  want  some  o' 
our  women  folks  to  tote  you  back?" 

Buckton,  plainly  a  man  of  peace,  walked 
slowly  toward  Jones,  who,  seeing  a  middle- 
aged  antagonist  unarmed,  bristled  visibly. 
Buckton  spoke,  not  unkindly. 

"I'm  here,"  he  replied,  "to  get  a  man 
to  keep  the  peace.  I'm  going  to  get  him, 
and  I  hope  there  won't  be  none  as'll  make 
me  declare  war  while  I'm  doing  it." 
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Suddenly  lie 

realized  that 

lie  loved 

Myrtle 

desperately, 

terribly. 


Frog  Jones  dissembled  with  a  horsey 
guffaw.  Buckton  added  that  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared  who  Draw  Egan  was; 
he  had  never  even  heard  of  him.  Then 
they  all  laughed,  and  each  man  began 
explaining. 

And  it  did  seem  strange,  too.  that  Buck- 
ton  knew  nothing  of  the  ferocious  outlaw 
who  had  terrorized  New  Mexico;  on  whose 
head  the  territorial  governor  had  set  a  price 
of  $1,000,  and  who  was  popularly  believed 
to  be  incinerated  in  the  ashes  of  his  cabin 
far  up  the  border  mountains.  Here  a 
pitched  battle  had  ensued.  Shorty  Warner, 
an  able  lieutenant,  had  been  shot  in  the  leg 
and  was  now  doing  his  grudging  bit  in  the 
territorial  prison.  It  was  quite  certain  that 
Oregon  Joe,  known  sometimes  as  Draw 
Egan's  trigger  finger,  had  escaped.  He 
had  raided  a  ranch  or  two  for  forage  for 
his  horses  and  provisions  for  his  handful  of 
men.  Oregon  Joe's  second  sobriquet  was 
merely  by  way  of  doubtful  compliment; 
Draw  needed  no  trigger  finger  other  than 
the  one  nature  had  given  him.  Between  the 
challenge  and  the  bullet — with  him — there 
wasn't  time  to  snap  a  camera  ;  the  word 
passed,  and  the  other  fellow  dropped. 


While  the  interesting  if  jumbled  recital 
was  in  progress  a  man  of  more  peaceable 
mien  than  Buckton,  if  there  might  be  such 
within  the  bounds  of  virility,  had  tied  his 
horse  to  the  r em-rail,  and  had  entered.  He 
was  a  little  more  than  six  feet  tall,  heavy 
with  bone  and  muscle  but  utterly  devoid 
of  fat,  and  with  a  smooth  face  which  was 
a  perplexing  mask.  Buckton  saw  him  first, 
decided  that  he  was  an  itinerant  minister 
determined  to  preach  in  a  saloon,  that  he 
was  a  gambler  exiled  from  Tucson,  that  he 
was  a  rancher,  that  he  was  of  the  secret 
service,  that  he  was  a  renegade  Mexican 
of  light  complexion — all  these  decisions  he 
made  and  rejected  in  half  a  minute,  watch- 
ing a  steady-eyed,  thin-lipped  face  which 
was  at  once  all  nerves  and  all  steel.  The 
man  was  in  heavy  riding  order,  and  far 
down  his  right  hip  swung  a  veritable  moun- 
tain howitzer. 

"Whiskey!"'  It  was  the  only  word  he 
spoke  to  the  bar-tender. 

"What'll  ye  have?"'  answered  that  func- 
tionary, at  once  genial  and  facetious.  "V\  e 
got  Bourbon — or  Bourbon:  and  if  ye 
don't  like  either  o'  them  we  got  a  little 
Bourbon." 


The  Return  of  Draw  Egan 
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"What  you  said  la>t,"  responded  the 
stranger,  in  kind. 

He    poured   a   small    glass    level    full, 

raised  it  to  his  lips  anil  drank  it  Blowly, 
as  it'  it  were  a  sweet  liquor  instead  ol   raw. 

imaged  fire  that  would  be  dashed  to  the 

tloor  in  anv  bar  east  of  the  Missouri.  He 
pushed  aside  the  glass  of  warm,  linked 
water  thrust  out  as  a  chaser. 

His  mastery  of  venomous  alcohol  won 
either  admiration  or  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  boozer-bully,  Jones,  who  approached 
wiili  unsteady  gait  and  thick  tongue. 

"Have  a  drink  with  me.  partner!"  he 
exclaimed. 

•'Much  obliged,"  answered  the  stranger, 
"but  as    1    never  take  no  more'n  one  drink 

..'  whiskey  you'll  let  me  have  a  segar.  It's 
very  kind  of  ye.  I'm  sure." 

'  I  didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  no  stogie," 
returned  Jones,  in  a  blaze  of  maudlin  in- 
dignation. "I  give  ye  a  man's  invitation 
to  a  man's  drink.     Now  what'll  ye  have?" 

The     stranger     explained     again,     very 


*T  T 


gently:    "1  don't  drink  whiskej  becau      l 

like  it.      1   only  drink  it   a--  a  kind  o'  medi- 
cine when  I'm  \ci\    tired,  and  never  more'n 
la^s.  I'll  have  a  segar,  an'  thank  you." 
"\  OU'11     ha\  e     a     drink  '."     roared      Frog 
Jones. 

"\\  ho  are  \ iui  talking  to  ?" 
"\  ou.  you  milk-drinkin'  baby  !" 
The    stranger    paused,    uncertainly,    and 
looked  around.  Complete  silence  had  fallen 

Over  the  saloon,  and  the  man  addressed 
seemed  vastly  more  embarrassed  by  the  gen- 
eral attention  than  by  any  words.  Hut  he 
Continued,  in  his  gentle  voice:  "I  didn't 
come  here  to  start  no  trouble,  but  no  man 
ain't  never  rode  me  yet,  and  you  ain't  goin' 
to  begin  now.  You  take  back  that  remark 
about  a  nursin'  infant,  an'  we'll  call  the 
deal  closed." 

"Take  back  nothin',  you  softdieaded, 
soft-handed,  softdiearted  son  of  a  chicken  !" 
Frog  Jones  fairly  whooped.  The  stranger 
started  toward  him.  Jones  drew  his  gun, 
and  the  crowd,  following  instinct  and 
I  rog's  past  performances  in  the  more  or 
less  serious  puncture  of  tenderfeet,  fell 
behind  card  tables,  chairs  and  kegs  to  get 
out  of  range  of  the  imminent  shrapnel. 
Buckton  alone,  fascinated,  stood  erect  and 
exposed,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  newcomer. 
The  stranger  made  no  hurried  moves. 
Instead,  he  walked  slowdy  to  Jones, 
and,  with  a  sudden  twist  of  his  left 
hand,  jerked  the  gun  from  his 
grasp.  At  the  same  time  he 
brought  his  right  up  from  the 
ground,  and  when  it  met 
the  point  of  the  bluffer's 
jaw,  there  was  a  splen- 
did imitation  of  a 
railroad  collision. 
Frog  went  hack 
several  feet  in 
n  o  appreci- 
able time, 
and    met 


The  principal  reason  Oregon  Joe  continued  to  stay  after  he  had  worn  out  his  short  line  of 
tricks  in  honest  endeavor,  was  —  Poppy. 
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the  saloon  wall  with  great  force.  His  van- 
quisher turned  toward  the  bar,  breaking  and 
emptying  his  antagonist's  gun  as  he  did  so. 
His  own  weapon  had  been  undrawn. 

"I'll  have  a  bit  segar,  please,  like  the 
gentleman  asked  me  to,"  he  said  gently  to 
the  bartender.  Receiving  it,  he  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket,  at  the  same  time  rolling  a 
cigarette  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand. 
He  dropped  Jones'  empty  gun  on  the  bar, 
and  shoved  it  in  his  general  direction. 

Buckton  came  out  of  his  hypnotic  spell. 

"By  the  sperrit  o'  old  Kit  Carson,"  he 
cried,  "you're  the  man  for  me.  I  got  a 
job  for  ye !" 

"Doin'  what?"  The  stranger  smiled 
faintly. 

"Law-and-orderin' !  Yellow  Dog,  a 
growin'  city,  needs  a  regular  man  to  kick 
it  around  an'  make  it  a  good  pup.  We  got 
too  many  gamboliers  now — next  we'll  have 
some  o'  the  Draw  Egan  bandits  these  fel- 
lers talk  about.     We  want — " 

Buckton  stopped,  his  tongue  halted  as 
his    eyes    beheld    the    amazing  -^ 

spectacle  of  a  man  laughing  up-  *  '\ 

roariously  but  without  sound. 
The  stranger  was  doubled  up 
in  a  convulsion  of  merriment  at 
the  bar.     But  when  Buck- 
ton     stopped     talking     lie- 
stopped  laughing,  and  as 
suddenly.     He    came    to- 
ward    the     Yellow     Dog 
representative. 

"Can't  say  as  how  I've 
had  any  experience  in 
your  line,  Mr.—  Mr. — 

"Buckton!" 

" — Mr.  Buckton,  but 
if  you'll  put  up  with  an 
amateur,   I'll  do  my  best." 

"Don't   handle   the   boys 
too     rough,     of     course," 
counselled    the    peaceable 
Buckton. 

"That's  a  hell  of  a 
piece  of  advice  to  give 
him  !"  chortled  the  recov- 
ering Jones,  now  sitting 
up,  albeit  weakly,  in  his 
corner. 

As  the  sun  set  Buckton 
and  the  stranger  drove  into  its  red 
furnace,    overflowing     Buckton's    rattly 
"buggy,"   drawn  by  two  mighty  mules, 
behind  which  obediently  trotted  the  new 
marshal's  horse. 


"You  don't  even  know  my  name,"  mur- 
mured that  official,  speculatively. 

"That's  so!"  laughed  Buckton.  "But 
what's  a  little  thing  like  a  name  between 
regular  fellers?  It  might  be  handy  for 
social  purposes,  though.     Spill  it!" 

"Blake,"  said  the  peace  officer,  after  a 
moment's  reflection.    "William  Blake." 

A  XD    Blake   fulfilled  all   Buckton's  an- 
■^^   ticipations  in  Yellow  Dog. 

It  was  a  smaller  community,  even,  than 
Muscatine,  but  it  was  made  up  of  a  differ- 

"I'm  tellin'  ye  not  to  run  bad  again,  Joe, "  fie  murmured 
kick  your  carcass  clear  'cros. 


The  Return  of  Draw  Bgan 


17 


ent  sort  of  people.     It  was  both  better  and 
worse.     To  explain:  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants   were   among   the   first    irriga 
tion  farmers  in  New  Mexico,  going  far  to 
attend  their  watered  lands,  but  living  in  a 
community  for  mutual  benefil  and  protec 
tion.     Upon  them  preyed  a  sot  of  cheap 
gamblers,  grafters,  low  class  robbers,  and 
a  few  vicious  women.   Yellow  Dog's  saloon 
had   not    the   hardy,   quick-shooting,   self 
reliant  line  oi  cowmen  which  patronized 
the  liquor  emporium  in  Muscatine.    It  was 
wholly  an  evil  resort,  spreading  slimy  ten- 

because  if  ye  do,  sun's  as  there's  cactus  awl  sage  I'll 
unity  into  Death  Valley!  " 


tacles  farther  and  farther  into  the  decent 

part  of  town. 

And  through  tins  crew  William  Blake 
thundered  in  judgment  as  <lul  Cromwell 
through  royal  and  degenerate  England.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  eliminate  them,  for  he 
knew  he  was  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
frontier  is  wild.  He  kepi  them  in  hounds. 
He  made  them  realize  thai  if  they  retained 

the  right  to  lead  their  lives,  the  lues,  habits 

and  beliefs  of  all  individuals  in  the  com 

nninitv   were  as   inviolate.      He  maintained 

respeel  most  often  with  his  lists,  occasion- 
ally, when  his  job  was  of  wholesale  nature, 
with  his  shooting  iron.  His  subdued  asso 
ciates  did  not  understand  him  ;  the  pious 
rather  feared  and  avoided  him — and  Wil- 
liam Blake  began  to  ask  himself  if  the 
mummery  were  all   worth  while.      Then — 

Myrtle  Buckton,  daughter  of  the  chair- 
man of  uplift  who  had  found  Blake  in 
the  Muscatine  saloon. 

To  describe  Myrtle  I  can  think  only  of 
the  old,  old  simile  of  the  violet  that  thrusts 
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"All  right !  " — Oregon  Joe's  eyes  were  distended  with  fear — "Do  you  know  what  kind  o'  prunes 
you  pious  pups  is?    You  got  a  man  for  laiv-an'-orderin'  with  a  price  on  his  head  !" 


its  pure  face  out  of  dust  and  seeks  the  light 
between  two  ugly  stones.  A  slender,  brown- 
haired  girl,  with  mysterious  violet  eyes  and 
a  serene  face  of  wonderful,  smiling  com- 
prehension, Blake  first  found  her  defending 
him.  The  pious  were  revolting  against  one 
who  made  peace  with  a  (figurative)  sword. 
The  churchwomen  were  for  exiling  him 
along  with  those  whom  he  had  exiled.  And 
it  was  her  brave  little  soprano,  raised  in 
high  protest  and  hot  denunciation,  that 
drew  Blake's  attention  to  Myrtle  as  he  was 
passing  by.  Immediately  they  were  great 
though  exceedingly  discreet  friends ;  and 
well  they  needed  all  their  discretion,  for 
the  ungrateful  community  was  scandalized. 
(  >nly  Myrtle's  father,  who  neither  ap- 
proved nor  disapproved,  did  not  join  the 
soft,  sihilant  protest  against  this  amazing 
chumship. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Blake  had  no  inten- 
tion of  loving  this  girl.  Nor  did  she  real- 
ize that  sympathy  is  akin  to  love.  Blake 
had  never  loved  anybody — except,  vaguely 
and  distantly;  his  mother — and  he  had  not 
been  much  with  women,  hence  he  did  not 
realize   for   a   Ion";   time   that   it   was   love 


which  made  him  sit  alone  in  his  little  room 
of  straight  board  walls  hour  after  hour, 
thinking  thrilling,  unutterable  things  ;  re- 
membering the  pressure  of  her  fingers  at 
their  last  hand-clasp,  his  eyes  burning  with 
the  recollection  of  her  rich  red  lips  ;  his 
heart  leaping  as  the  evening  wind  seemed 
to  breathe  over  him  once  more  her  faint 
fragrance.  Suddenly  he  did  realize  that 
he  loved  Myrtle — desperately,  terribly ; 
that  he  never  should  have  loved  her ;  that 
his  life  had  not  been  one  to  fit  him  for  a 
home  and  the  little  homey  things  that 
women  adore.  As  for  Myrtle,  she  loved 
Blake  frankly,  utterly,  and  in  complete  un- 
consciousness that  her  sentiment  was  love. 
So  the  fighting  peace-bringer,  presently, 
used  himself  to  the  idea  of  domesticity:  re- 
flected that  despite  a  not  untarnished  record 
he  was  still  sound,  strong,  and  possessed 
of  a  certain  future,  and  every  night  had  a 
roseate  vision  of  the  home,  the  quiet  life, 
the  happy  little  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
mWatn  Blake. 

Then  came  Oregon  Joe. 

Oregon  Toe  was  the  sort  of  creature  the 
(Continued  on  page  j/d) 


Is  It  Impossible?    Marie'll  Do  It! 


By  James  Bell 


MISTER     DIREC 
TOR,   lookey. 
I  >o    you    want 
a  'Stunt  girl"? 

\  girl  who  thinks 
it's  big   fun   to 
fall     over     a 
dirt"    one  , 


ug  into  ili-op  w ater  to  a\ oid  the  i 
sequent  es  ol  a  Leopard's  leap?     \ 
who    personally    trained    a    horse    to 
turn  a  somersault,   with 
her  on  its  hack,  at  ra< 
speed,  so  she  could  do  a 
pi<  ture    fall    and    laugh 
aboul    it   afterward?     A 
girl  who — 

rhat's  what   the  press 
agent  says  she  lias  done, 

and    will    show     you    the 

films  to  prove  it ! 

NIUs  Walcamp  was  a 

c  li  o ru s    girl,    then    a 

comedy  lead,  before  en 

;ring  the  "movies"  a 

few   years   ago   and 

with   I  n:\  ersal. 


Yes.  it's  a  real 
lioness  in  the  middw 
picture.     Below. 
Maris  posing  with 

the  scenery. 


Ti 


hundred 
and     fifty 
feet      high 
and      snatch 
at    a    bit     of 

ledge  while  she's  falling  and  hang 
there  until  the  hero  can  be  lowered 
by  his  ankles  and  in  that  position  "skin" 
out  of  his  coat  and  reach  down  the  sleeves 
to  her  so  she  can  grasp  them  and  be  pulled 
up  to  safety?  A  girl  who  grins  at  being 
abducted  from  a  forty-mile-an-hour  pas- 
senger train  through  the  window  and  onto 
a  galloping  horse's  back?  A  girl  who 
thinks  it  cute  to  be  half  leaped  over  and 
half  landed  on  by  an  irritable  lion  while 
the  camera  clicks?  A  girl  who'd  like  the 
chance  to  make  a  pet  of  the  man-eating 
shark  that  knocked  her  rudely  off  her  surf- 
riding  board  in  Honolulu  waters  and  tried 
to  taste  her?  A  girl  who  dived  from  the 
towering  bow  of  an  ocean  liner  before 
breakfast  just  for  the  sport  of  it?  A  girl 
who  thought  it  a  cute  trick  to  plunge  head- 


His  Job:  Directing  Mary  Pickford 


JOHN  EMERSON 
DECIDED  THAT 
YOU  HAVE  TO 
LEARN  BEFORE 
YOU  CAN  TEACH 


By  J.  A.  Kent 


Mr.  Emerson  plays  the  part  of  stern  Director — 

JOHN  EMERSON,  Mary  Pickford's  director  in  her  newly 
formed  producing  company  which  bears  her  name  and  will 
return  its  monthly  balance  sheets  off  the  ledger  direct  to 
her,  didn't  do  the  press  agent  stunt  of  tumbling  into  the 
"movies"  by  accident:  he  entered  them  deliberately,  by  plan, 
concoction  and  forethought.  Entered  them  to  learn  how  to 
become  a  director.  He  knew  he  didn't  know,  and  he  determined 
to  find  out. 

That  was  eighteen  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Emerson  was  a 
stage  director  in  the  employment  of  Charles  Frohman.  He 
reasoned  it  out  with  himself.  He  decided  that  a  man  who  is 
to  make  of  himself  a  first-class  photoplay  director  can  best  serve 
himself  by  learning  how  to  be  a  first-class  photoplay  actor  :  for 
how  can  you  teach  if  you  have  not  learned? 

So  John  Emerson,  "legitimate"  actor,  stage  director  and 
dramatist,  self-introduced  to  the  playgoing  public  with  Bessie 
Tyree  in  "Tit  for  Tat,"  as  a  successful  comedian  in  "Are  You  a 
Mason?"  and  "Military  Mad"  and  with  Leo  Ditrichstein.  be- 
took him  to  the  Griffith  studio  in  Los  Angeles.  His  first  "job" 
was  acting  and  his  first  role  that  of  Winthrop  Clavering  in  "The 
Living  Torpedo." 

He  learned  fast.  He  had  it  in  mind  that  one  may  be  a 
"legitimate"  star  and  yet  utterly  unfit  for  stardom  on  the  screen 
stage.  And  because  he  was  not  cock-sure  of  himself  or  pulled 
up  with  his  own  importance,  but  was  filled 
with  genuine  earnestness  to  succeed  in  the  A  studio  scene 
new  field,  and  because  he  combined  adapta-  showing  John 
bility  with  genius,  he  came  along.  His  first  gHJ*j5 
directorial  job  was  handling  Dorothy  dish  ,„  "Less  fhan 
and  Wallace  Reid  in  "Heidelberg" — and  he  the  Dust." 
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tered  success  Now  he  has  quit  Fine  Arts  to 
direct  Marj  Pickford  in  her  own  company  pro 
ductions,  and  their  first  release  will  be  "Less 
Than  the  Dust,"  a  lens  drama  of  considerable 
power.  His  last  Fine  Arts  picture  was  "The 
Social  Secretary,"  in  which  he  directed  Norma 
ralmadge. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  born  in  Sandusky,  0.,  May 
29,  1874,  and  so  is  forty-two  years  old.  His 
finishing  education  was  obtained  in  the  famed 
University  of  Heidelberg,  after  a  course  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  studied  with  intent 
of  making  of  himself  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  Jo  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps;  but 
the  drama  called  to  him,  and  eagerly  he  ansv 

It  took  him  only  eighteen  months  to  graduate 
from  the  position  of  actor  in  photoplay  to  that  of 
director  of  the  premiere  photoplay  actress,  a  niche 
immensely  enviable. 

Mr.  Emerson  put  in  three  years  of  preparatory 
study  before  going  upon  the  footlighted  stage,  and 
a  portion  of  this  time  was  spent  in  teaching  in  a 
Chicago  school  of  acting.  His  first  engagement 
was  in  a  small  part  with  Tim  Murphy— and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  performance,  according  to  his 
scant  biographies,  he  was  discharged  for  incom- 
petency! Instead  of  reading  discouragement  and 
abandonment  in  this  rebuff,  he  read  "More  prepa- 
ration," and  set  himself  to  get  it.  Before  long  he 
was  managing  Mrs.  biske's  productions  and  put- 
ting on  plays  o(  Clyde  Fitch's.  Then  with  Mine. 
\  izimova  he  stepped  into  leading  roles. 

— But  Mary  P.  soon  gels  the  upper  hand,  you  '11  note  ! 


Norma  Talmadge  with  Mr,  Emerson  lim- 
ing tin  filming  ni  "The  Social  Secretary  ' 


A    BUMPER    CROP    IN    MOR05CO-LAND 


The  little  child  on  the  bumper  with  the  1910  model 
coat,  peekaboo  hosiery  and  poor-little-poor-girl  foot- 
ivears  is  Vivian  Martin ;  the  delighted  looking 
chap  is  Colin  Chase,  another  Moroscovian.  This 
was  a  "surprise"  snap-shot  as  no  one  but  Miss 
Martin  and  Mr.  Chase  knew  it  was  to  be  taken. 
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An  Ince  Play,  from  Script  to  Screen 


THIS  is  a  biographic  set  of  illustrations 
taken  especial!)  For  Photopi  ay,  intended 
to  accelerate  the  enthusiam  and  perhaps  itn 
prove  the  aim  of  the  young  idea  that  thinks 
it  knows  all  about  shooting  a  scenario.  On 
this  page  you  see  the  arrival  of  one  of  those 
happy  manuscripts  destined  for  gelatine  im- 
mortality. At  the  conclusion  of  the  series  of 
pictures  the  completed  film,  cut  and  read]   for 


presentation,  is  being  boxed  up  i"i  the  lonn 
shipment  across  the  continent  t"  New  Vork 
City.  Even  thi>  i-,  a  romance—here  is  an 
everyday  business  transit  over  the  illimi 
table  desert,  the  boundless  plain  and  the 
mountains  of  East  and  West:  a  journey  to 
w  huh  some  of  our  forefathers  de>  oted  tneii 
lives.  The  conditions  of  the  hue  Photoplay 
Plaj  Contest  are  described  on  another  p 


C.  Gardner  Sullivan 

gives  it  a  final 

reading. 
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An  Ince  Play,  from  Script  to  Screen 


SS 
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A  familiar  "lough  guy"  portrayal      and  Hatton  himself. 


That   Mean    Guy,  Hatton 

RAYMOND,  THE  VILLAINOUS,  BEGAN    HIS   IN- 
FAMOUS CAREER  AS  A  LITTLE  EVA  IN  IOWA 

By  Allen  Corliss 


Hatton! 


WHO  stuck  pins  in  baby's  neck? 
ton!  Who  stole  the  child 
burned  the  papers? 
threw  the  ingenue  out  in 
the  snow  and  generally 
spilled  the  beans  ?  Hatton  ! 
There  is  no  deed  too  low, 
desperate  or  daring  for 
Raymond  Hatton  to  do — 
on  the  screen.  He  is  a 
virtuoso  through  the  whole 
scale  of  crime  from  making 
faces  at  the  beautiful 
heroine  to  murder  in  the 
first  degree. 

He  can  be  the  mean  man 
in  the  high  hat  and  the 
frock  coat,  or  the  rough- 
neck in  rags.  Tt  is  all  the 
same  to  him  on  the  screen. 
He   can  be  a  child   pick- 


Hat-       pocket    of    twelve,    or   a    refined    forger    of 
and      seventy.      He    has    no    age    limit — on    the 

Who  screen.  When  the  war  paint  is  removed. 
however,  he  is  a  perfectlv 
respectable  young  business 
man,  a  little  undersized, 
perhaps,  but  respectable. 
Kind  to  his  dog,  and  even- 
thing  like  that. 

Hatton  began  his  career 
of  crime  as  Little  Eva — 
went  to  heaven  twice  a 
day  and  all  that — in  a 
tent.  That  was  at  his 
birthtown.  Red  Oaks,  la., 
when  a  circus  came  along. 
His  parents  let  him  go  on 
tour  under  the  chaperon- 
age  of  the  wife  of  the  man- 
ager. 

Our    hero    p  r  o  b  a  b  1  v 
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In  "  The  Honorable  Friend. 
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"  Geivhilliker  Hay"  in 
Tennessee's  Pardner. 


would  be  playing  Little  Eva  yet,  but  his  voice  began  to 
change.  The  ethics  of  the  profession  demand  that  Little 
Eva's  be  soprano,  so  when  Raymond  developed  a  sopralto, 
the  manager's  artistic  instincts  were  jarred  and  Eva  was 
sent  back  to  Red  Oaks. 

The  call  of  the  footlights  returned  to  him  after  a  brief 
time,  and  he  ran  away  and  got  an  engagement  playing  boy 
comedy  parts  with  a  rep.  show  in  St.  Louis.  Erom  this 
he  graduated  into  better  companies.  Finally  arriving  in 
California,  he  went  to  work  lor  Mack  Sennett  in  motion 
pictures. 

His  first  part  was  that  of  an  old  Russian,  and  during 
the  taking  of  a  scene  his  crepe-hair  beard  and  long, 
flowing  robes  caught  afire.  Alter  leaving  the  hospital, 
Hatton  joined  the  Lasky  Company,  his  first  part  with 
them  being  that  of  the  Hunchback  in  •"The  Circus  Man." 
In  "The  Girl  of  the  Oolden  West."  as  the  Mexican,  he 
established  himself  by  making  a  thrilling  two-hundred- 
foot  fall  clown  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  the  "mean  guy"  at  the  Lasky  studio. 

A  master  at  make-up,  Hatton  has  been  able  to  depict 
every  conceivable  character.  Most  of  his  work  has  been 
Bowery  types,  Mexican  bandits.  Russian  spies,  cocain 
fiends,  and  the  like,  but  he  scored  a  pronounced  hit  as  the 
lovable     old     King     in 


"The  Puppet  Crown,"  and  that  eccentric  Bret  Harte 
character,  Geivhilliker  Hay,  in  "Tennessee's  Pard- 
ner." 

Hatton  does  not  make  up  and  present  a  type  as  he 
thinks  that  type  would  act.  He  does  it  as  he  knotvs 
that  type  would  act. 

For  his  Dope  Fiend  in  "Public  Opinion"  he  spent 
several  days  in  the  psychopathic  ward  of  a  hospital 
watching  victims  of  the  drug  habit.  For  Gewhilliker 
Hay  he  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  place 
where  Bret  Harte  laid  his  scenes,  and  talked  with  the 
greybeards  about  the  real  Gewhilliker.  His  old  Mexi- 
can in  "The  Love  Mask"  was  an  exact  reproduction  of 
a  frail,  dilapidated  old  Don  who  loiters  about  Tia 
Juana  and  permits  tourists  to  take  snapshots  of  him 
at  two  bits  a  snap. 

He  made  up  so  well  as  Kayosho,  the  Nipponese 
Villain  in  "The  Honorable  Friend"  that  Sessue 
Hayakawa  talked  Japanese  to  him  all  through  the  tak- 
ing of  the  picture,  and  Hatton  is  worrying  yet  as  to 
whether  Hayakawa  was  complimenting  him  on  his 
make-up  or  roasting  him  as  a  bad  actor. 

Outside  the  studio,  Hatton  amuses  himself  teaching 
new  tricks  to  his  little  Chihuahua  Shep- 
herd, who  is  his  constant  companion,  or 
going  on  hunting   trips   with   his   chum 
Tom  Forman.    Hatton  was  never  known 
to  hit  anything  with  a  rifle,  but  cheers 
himself  with  the  sweet  thought  that  his  efforts  help 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door   of    the   poor,    starving 
munitions  makers. 


Hatton  as  the 
Mexican  in 
The  Love 
Mask." 
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D«sa  Goimuns  forgot  itaytiiig  about  de  Foddcilcind  but  <L  •fodder. 


"Battle    Stuff" 


DIS  guy  Sher- 
man had  a 
doggone  small 
repetory  of  words  if 
dat  was  all  he  could 
say  about  war.  We 
been  doin  battle 
stud  out  on  de  ranch 
for  de  past  week, 
an  believe  me,  Mr. 
W  ebster  ain't  got 
enough  words  in  his 
book  to  tell  what  I 

tink  about  it.  De  film  is  de  sequel  to  all 
dese  here  nation  pitchers,  an  is  called  "De 
Skidding  Community."  Its  got  a  lotta  bat- 
tle stuff  in  it  dat  appeals  to  every  fireside. 

For  one  whole  week  1  am  out  dere  wid- 
out  even  a  Sunday  off.  De  boys  in  de 
trenches  had  nuttin  on  us.  Rushing  props 
for  a  army  is  some  hard  work.  Two  tou- 
sand  extras  dere  were,  an  dat  meant  four 
tousand  arguments.  Den  dey  slept  an  ate 
out  dere.  Dat  meant  two  tousand  flops 
an  eight  tousand  human  bein  size  meals 
tree  times  a  day. 

De  two  armies  was  recruited  down  on 
de  plaza  where  de  bums  hang  out  an  one 
side  was  English,  an  de  odder,  Goiman. 
De  nut  director  was  foolish  like  a  fox. 
He  put  all  de  Moiphies  and  Finnegans  in 
Goiman  uniforms  so  dere  would  be  plenty 
of  action.  Dey  made  us  prop  boys  dig  de 
trenches  while  de  army  sat  around  under 
de  trees  an  kidded  us.  Dat  ain't  accordin 
to  de  rules  of  civilized  warfare. 

Anyway,  we  did  all  de  woik  an  de  armies 
had  all  de  fun  fightin.  De  only  fun  I  got 
outta  de  whole  week  was  stickin  a  sword 
between  de  legs  of  handsome  Clarence,  de 
star,  an  sendin  him  on  his  bean. 

Dis  is  de  idea.   De  English  cavalry  is  sup- 


PETE  "PROPS"  ON  THE  TIRING 
LINE  PROVES  THAT  NO  FILM  IDOL 
IS  A  HERO  TO  THE  PROPERTYMAN 


By    Kenneth    McGaffey 


Drawings  by  E.  W.  GALE,  Jr. 

posed  to  charge  de  Coimans  in  dere  trench. 
Clarence,  who  is  a  Goiman  spy  in  disgust, 
spurs  ahead  of  de  rest  an  fearin  not  shot  nor 
shell,  leaps  de  trench  an  returns  de  poipers 
to  his  general — gets  de  double-cross,  or 
whatever  dey  give  heroes,  an  wins  de  goil. 
Clarence  has  to  be  a  dashin  leftenant  of 
de  English  Huzzies  an  de  poor  lad,  ever 
since  he  left  de  ribbon  counter,  had  never 
rode  nothin  more  spirited  dan  a  jitney  bus. 

Dis  was  goin  to  be  a  big  spectacle  an  we 
combed  de  Pacific  Coast  for  spirited  charg- 
ers. Dere  was  no  horses  left  anywhere. 
De  day  of  de  battle  dere  wasn't  a  milk  or 
delivery  wagon  moved  in  Hollywood. 

You  know  dese  extras  has  got  to  look 
like  Francis  X.  in  a  uniform  or  it  spoils 
dere  whole  day.  Dese  lads  come  fresh 
from  underneath  de  thru  freights  an  dey 
an  dere  clothes  has  probably  been  pals  for 
years,  yet  if  dere  coat  is  one  size  too  large, 
dey  raise  more  fuss  dan  if  dey  was  paying 
for  it.  An  de  sight  of  a  dirty  spot  just 
makes  dem  cringe. 

We  finally  get  dese  gay  soger  boys  into 
dere  clothes,  put  guns  in  dere  hands  an  den 
starts  to  drill  em.  Right  away  dey  get  all 
cluttered  up  wid  a  lot  of  hurty  feet  an 
have  to  pause  every  few  minutes. 
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Dey  made  us  prop  boys  dig  de  trenches  while  de  army  sat  around  under  de  trees  an  kidded  us.     Dat  aint 

accordin  to  de  rides  of  civilized  warfare. 


Den  we  had  to  pick  out  de  riders  for  de 
de  British  cavalry.  As  soon  as  dey  dis- 
covered dat  de  riders  would  get  two  dol- 
lars a  day  extra,  de  whole  Goiman  army 
surrendered.  Any  lad  dat  ever  saw  a  horse 
swore  he  was  a  equestrine,  but  we  had  old 
Katy  dere.  Katy  is  a  fine  an  fancy  bucker. 
Anybody  dat  can  hang  on  to  her  for  tree 
jumps  is  a  rider.  She  only  had  to  dump 
about  four  into  de  cactuses  before  all  was 
satisfied.  I  tried  to  get  handsome  Clarence 
on  Katy,  but  was  all  out  of  luck. 

Finally  we  gets  five  hundred  of  de  cavalry 
out  on  de  field  an  learned  em  to  ride  in  a 
straight  line  widout  fallin  off.  Den  we 
had  to  teach  em  how  to  wave  dere  swords 
real  fierce  like.  After  dey  had  stuck  each 
oder  a  few  times  an  knocked  dere  hats  off 
some  more — an  stabbed  dere  horses  an 
got  bucked  off,  dey  was  already  to  start. 

De  idea  was  dis.  De  gallant  English 
lead  by  handsome  Clarence  was  to  charge 
de  bloomin  Toots.  De  nut  director  wants 
to  shoot  de  charge  itself  an  den  have  anud- 
der  shot  when  dey  hit  de  trenches.  Dat's 
two  different  shots  an  means  dat  de  lads 
has  got  to  charge  twict  so  de  camera  can 
grab  twict. 

For  'de  first  shot  of  de  charge  we  move 
de  Goimans  back  of  de  Englishers1  horses, 
give  dem  each  a  lath  an  tell  dem  when  de 
bugle  blows  to  wallop  de  horse.  I  ap- 
pointed meself  to  see  dat  handsome  Clar- 
ence's  nag  got  a  lotta  encouragement. 

I  drove  a  tack  in  de  end  of  me  lath  wid- 


out tinkin.  an  den  forgot  all  about  it.  Sure 
I  did !  De  nut  director  asked  me  about  it 
later  an  I  told  him  de  same  ting.  We  lead 
de  nags  up  to  de  camera  line  an  de  idea 
is  to  slap  dem  an  have  em  jump  into  de 
scene  filled  wid  action.  Handsome  Clar- 
ence is  right  down  in  de  foreground.  De 
nut  director  yells.  Camera ! — Action !  an 
I,  forgettin  all  about  de  tack,  wallops  Clar- 
ence's nag.  Say,  dat  animal  jumped  clean 
out  from  under  Clarence  widout  even  rub- 
bin  him. 

Clarence  hung  around  all  by  hisself  in 
de  air  for  a  minit  wid  one  of  dese  Up-boy- 
an-at-'em  poses,  an  den  come  down  all 
spraddled  out.  It  was  too  bad  he  stayed  up 
so  long,  cause  if  he  had  came  down  sooner, 
de  horse  might  have  kicked  him.  It 
wouldn't  have  hurt  de  horse  none  unless  he 
had  of  hit  Clarence  on  de  head. 

Anyway  dey  had  to  go  chase  all  de 
horses  an  put  de  cavalry  back  on  dem  an 
den  take  de  shot  all  over  again.  Dere  was 
eight  cameras  on  de  scene  so  you  can  guess 
dat  dey  was  some  excited.  Honest  to  good- 
ness— I  disremembered  all  about  dat  tack ! 

De  next  time,  dey  let  someone  else  help 
Clarence's  horse  on  his  getaway,  an  put  me 
over  diggin  de  loads  out  of  de  catridges  dey 
was  going  to  use  for  blanks  in  de  hope  dat 
I  might  blow  myself  up.  I  didn't  want  to 
do  it,  but  after  de  bawlin  out  de  nut  direc- 
tor give  me,  I  felt  as  if  I  needed  peace  an 
quiet. 

Dey  got  de  charge  all  right  widout  my 
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assistance  an  de  next  ting  we  had  to  do 
was  to  get  de  Goiman  army  in  de  trenches 
an  let  de  cavalry  ride  over  dem.  1  > is  took 
a  lot  of  argument  cause  de  extras  sorta 
objected  to  havin  de  horses  step  on  dem 

tor  two  dollars  a  day.  De  extras,  I  mean; 
— of  course  de  horses  got  more  dan  dat. 

Wo  got  dem  all  in  do  trenches  an  alt 
ready  lor  to  shoot  do  pitcher,  an  Ac  tool 
blows  de  dinner  horn.  Say!  It'  Henry 
Ford  had  of  tought  ^n  taken  one  of  dem 
horns  over  on  his  comic  ship,  ho  sure  would 
have  had  do  hoys  out  c(  Ac  trenches.  Dese 
bloomin  Goimans  forgot  everyting  about 
Ac  Fodderland  but  Ac  fodder.  Dey  had  to 
Stop  an  oat.  an  don  dey  forgot  everyting  wo 
had  taughten  dem  before  dinner. 

Wo  finally  gets  dem  all  lined  up  again, 
an  I  hands  out  some  blank  catridges  for 
doro  guns.  Some  of  de  assistant  directors 
are  in  uniforms  an  dey  aro  supposed  to  bo 
ilo  OSSifers,  so  of  course  tings  are  even  more 

bawled  up. 

By  an  by  we  got  all  set  for  de  charge. 
In  de  trench  de  bravo  Dutch  are  shootin 
blanks  regardless  of  expense,  as  at  dem 
dash  de  fearless  Huzzies  wid  sabers  rlashin 
in  de  back  light.  In  de  lead  is  Clarence, 
de  brave,  hangin  on  wid  Dot  mits  an  wishin 
to  goodness  he  could  go  straight  up,  but 
not  darin  to  stop  cause  he  might  get  hit 
wid  a  sword  from  de  back — or  go  ahead, 
for  a  wad  might  spoil  his  manly  beauty. 

When  de  horses  get  near  enough  to  see 


It  was  too  bad  Clarence 
stayed  up  so  long,  cause 
if  he  had  came  down 
sooner,  de  horse  might 
of  kicked  him. 


goes 
says 
off. 


do  guns  dev  steps  all  of  a  sudden  like,  A 
lot  Oi    Huzzies  keep  on  goin  an  land  in  c  ute 

little  bunches  on  top  of  do  shootin  Dutch- 
men. Clarence's  nag  puts  his  lout  on  Ac 
bank  of  Ac  trench  an  stops,-  but  not  Clar- 
ence, lie  is  to  bring  Ac  poipers,  so  ho  does 
tree  Arabs  and  a  head  spin, —  plows  up  a 
lot  of  dm  wid  his  profile  an  has  a  poifectly 
gran  time.  Do  nut  director  said  ho  was 
goin  to  use  dat  shot  if  it  cost  him  his  job. 
Which  goes  to  prove  da  directors  ain't  as 
bad   as  Acx   looks. 

\\  hile  all  dis  was  a  goin  on,  de  two 
armies  was  indulgin  in  dis  famous  hand- 
to-hand  lighting.  It  seemed  dat  some  of 
ilo  Goimans  who  wore  startin  de  horses, 
stole  my  Stuff  an  put  tacks  in  doro  laths 
so  Ac  English  wore  layin  for  dem  when 
dev  hit  do  trench.  A  jab  wid  a  sword  an 
do  two  armies  mixed  it.  Dore  was  more 
free  lights  dan  at  a  Irish  picnic.  A  couple 
of  Britishers  would  jump  off  de  top  of  de 
trench  on  some  poor  Toots  neck  an  den  a 
couple  o(  Galway  Toots  would  paste  de 
Britishers.  It  would  have  did  your  heart 
good  to  have  saw  it. 

W  hen  dey  digs  de  dirt  out  of  Clarence's 
face  so  he  could  talk,  ho  has  de  noive  to 
blame  me  for  de  whole  ting.  Can  you  beat 
does  hams?  An  all  I  did  was  to  trow  my 
cap  in  his  horse's  face  so  it  would  look  like 
a  real  battle.  De  cap  was  round  an  it 
mighta  photographed  like  a  cannon  ball. 
Clarence  comes  over  to  me  real  rough 
like — just  as  if  he  was  goin  to 
muss  me  all  up.  I  pretends  like 
I  don't  -see  him,  an  as  he  gets 
close  to  me,  I  stick  me  sword 
between  his  legs  an  torn  around 
real  quick  like — an  Bing!  he 
down  again — gets  up — 
'Excuse   me" — and   walks 


What  do  yuh  know 
about  dat  poor  fish  tryin 
to  pull  any  rough  work 
wid  me?  He  mighta 
knew  he  wouldnt  get  far 
in  a  reglar  nodiolds- 
barred  mixup.  Dese  here 
actors  got  a  swell  chance 
to  get  gay  wid  me.  Any 
of  dem  try  dis  funny 
stuff,— I'll  haul  off  and 
bust — Yessir,  I'll  fetch 
de  cigars  in  just  a 
minute. 


BREATHLESS    ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FROM    THE    PRESS  -  AGENT'S    CORNER: 
PICKED,  PASTEURIZED  AND  PARCELLED 


By  J.  A.  Murphy 

Author  of  the  "Adam  Sowerguy"  stories,  etc. 


CONNIE  REAGAN,  door  tender  at  the 
Gimick  studio,  was  the  recipient  of  a  hand- 
some gift  on  the  occasion  of  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday.  The  members  of  the  company  pre- 
sented him  with  a  solid  silver  olive  pit  con- 
tainer. 


T 


ROUT  fishing  in  the  Sahara — Educational 
— Released  Feb.  9th.    Febrile  Features  Co. 


THE  incidental  music  for  "The  Goose 
Herder  of  Galipolis"  was  arranged  by 
Bychtl  Wunzk.  The  Ephemeral  Co.  con- 
structed a  sound-proof  composing  room  for 
the  purpose.  Now  if  we  could  have  sound- 
proof orchestra  pits  for  some  of  our  cinema 
theatres — but,   great   reforms   work   slowly. 

PO.    TATO   has   tendered   his   resignation 
•     as  president  of  the  Ephemeral  Co. 

STENCHWATER  FALLS,  S.  B.— The 
Geek  Brothers  will  erect  a  two-story 
motion  picture  theatre,  hall,  office  and  store 
building  thirty-nine  by  eighty  feet.  The  fire 
department  will  also  be  housed  in  this 
capacious  structure. 

BINGO,  NEB.— Spawner  and  Shadd  con- 
template building  one  of  the  finest  picture 
theatres  in  the  state.  The  plans  provide  for 
a  one  and  a  half  story  structure  thirty-two 
by  seventy-five  feet,  the  upper  portion  to  be 
used  for  dwelling  purposes.  $750.00  is  the 
estimated  cost. 

MR.  P.  O.  TATO  has  been  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Ephemeral  at  an  increase  of 
salary. 

MONACHER,  IDAHO.— The  Queen  Thea- 
tre on  Regent  St.  has  been  moved  to 
King  St.  and  is  now  known  as  the  Monarch 
Theatre.     A.   Printz   is   manager. 

THE    Ochre    Co.    will    hereafter    take    all- 
night  scenes  at  night.     The  Hibiscus  Co. 
takes  all-day  scenes  all  day. 

THE  Assofoetida  Co.  has  equipped  a  ship- 
yard and  dry  dock  at  Mussel  Shoals  where 
a  large  force  of  ship-builders  are  engaged 
night  and  day.  Twenty  ocean  steamers  are 
in  course  of  construction,  all  of  which  will 
be  used  in  "The  Gripe  of  The  Green  Grape" — 
a   forthcoming   Assofoetida   production. 

THE  Wunapenny  Bros.,  proprietors  of  the 
Goitre  Theatre,  announce  a  steady  increase 
of  patronage.  Receipts  up  to  Thursday  were 
$7.65.     They  expect  to  reach  the  $12.00  mark 
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before   the   end   of   the   week.     "The    utmost 
development  of  the  motion  picture  industry  is 

still  unforeseen." 

OYLER  SPROCKETT,  camera  man,  who 
has  lately  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
mercial photography,  has  experimented  with  a 
lens  which  will  magnify  ground  pepper  three 
thousand  diameters.  The  fly  specks  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  pepper  and  will 
enable  the  grocers  to  dispose  of  these  prod- 
ucts separately.  Mr.  Cogs  ran  fifty  feet  of 
the  film  at  a  private  showing,  but  was  unable 
to  project  more,  owing  to  its  spic3'  nature. 

POYNTER  PENSYL  wrote  three  scenarios 
this  summer  while  bathing  in  the  surf. 
The  stories  were  written  on  sheets  of  tin  with 
a  sharp  pointed  steel  nail. 

MYRAN    LARUNE    presented     Stephanie 
Yog    with    a    handsome    crocheted    skirt, 
the  work  of  his  own  hands. 

THE  Five  Embouchres  have  canceled  all  of 
their  vaudeville  time  and  will  appear  as 
trumpeters  in  a  military  photodrama  by  the 
Febrile  Features  Co. 

MINNIE  FUMP.  comedienne  with  the 
Hocus  Co.,  while  filming  an  episode  in 
"The  Bride  of  Woonsocket,"  fell  over  a  thirty- 
foot  embankment  and  landed  on  a  load  of  hay. 
Miss  Fump,  who  is  nearly  six  feet  tall  and 
only  one  foot  wide,  considers  she  had  a  nar- 
row escape. 

STEPHEN  GASER  has. perfected  a  shark- 
proof  bathing  suit.  The  costume  is 
equipped  with  lens,  electric  bulbs  and  reflec- 
tors to  back  focus.  The  shark,  thinking  he 
sees  a  man  behind  him,  turns,  snaps  at  the 
reflected  image  and  bites  himself  in  half.  A 
very  satisfactory  demonstration  was  made  in 
the  tank  at  the  Goshall  studios  last  Thursday. 

SLEIGHING  with  Her  Slayer."  a  six   reel 
photo  drama  by  the  Ochre  Co..  is  Hearing 
completion.     Yvonne  Goeghegan  is  featured. 

'""THE  House  Painter's  Hope,"  (Synopsis')  : 
1  Billy  loves  Lily,  so  does  Mike.  Lily's 
father  doesn't  like  Mike  but  invites  Billy  to 
supper.  Mike  borrows  an  auger  and  while 
Lily's  father  is  at  supper.  Mike  leans  in  the 
window,  bores  a  hole  in  father's  overalls  and 
drops  a  lighted  candle  in  the  aperture.  Eight 
hundred  feet  of  similar  episodes  and  two 
hundred  feet  of  misspelled  leaders  make  "The 
House  Painter's  Hope"  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar single  reel  releases  on  the  market. 


THE  art-industry  of  motion  pictures  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
greatest  crisis. 

"Crisis"  is  not  synonymous  with  "fatality."  It  is 
impossible  for  any  crisis  to  exist  where  there  is  not 
life.  Such  things  are  unknown  in  graveyards,  and  life 
without  crises  is  mere  suspended  animation. 

We  heat  of  this,  that  or  the  other  remedy  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 
"save"  the  movies.  The  movies  do  not  need  to  be  saved  from  destruction, 
because  they  cannot  be  destroyed.  A  vehicle  of  beauty,  instruction  and 
emotion  so  flexible  and  so  inexpensive  as  the  motion  picture  would  go  on 
existing  if  every  film  manufacturer  on  the  planet  were  wiped  out  in  utter 
failure.  In  the  sporadic  pictures  springing  up  here,  there  and  everywhere 
there  might  be  little  of  beauty,  a  mere  suspicion  of  emotion  and  nothing  at 
all  informing  —  but  there  would  be  pictures. 

We  recognize  the  present  situation  as  a  real  crisis  because  now  must  be 
decided  a  question  of  manufacture:  in  the  future,  will  picture  plays  be 
turned  out  as  abundantly  and  as  thoughtlessly  as  tin  cans,  or  will  the 
essentially  competitive  struggle  be  continued  on  a  basis  of  intelligent  appeal 
and  high  specialization?  More  simply:  will  we  have  a  mass  of  pictures 
cheap  every  way,  or  will  we  have  fewer,  better  pictures;  more  carefully, 
more  thoughtfully,  more  leisurely  produced? 

So  far  as  the  great  photoplaymakers  are  concerned,  things  for  the  past 
three  months  have  been  chaos.  The  manufacturers  have  been  shedding 
their  skins,  appearing  in  new  mottlings,  rising,  falling;  according  to  rumor 
trust-heads  one  day,  and  according  to  the  same  rumorers,  cracked  clay  idols 
the  next. 

When  the  merging,  shifting,  shaking  and  earthquaking  are  over,  you 
will  see  lions  and  lambs  sleeping  together  on  unaccustomed  ostermoors,  and 
lions  at  war,  and  lambs  kicking  each  other — and  other  lions  and  lambs  you 
won't  see  at  all. 

Here  is  the  condition  of  a  few  of  them  as  these  sentences  are  typed,  early 
in  September: 

The  heads  of  one  stupendous  concern  have  been  in  New  York  for  four 
months,  futilely  struggling  for  realignment.  Not  through  lawyers  or  busi- 
ness agents.  These  men  have  been  meeting  in  person,  neglecting  their 
picture-making,  trying  to  satisfy  each  other  and  their  muttering  bankers  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  This  mighty  organization,  heralded  as  the  invinci- 
ble directoral  combination,  has  made  great  programme  material  —  and  has 
lost  the  equivalent  of  Captain  Kidd's  treasure  while  doing  it.     A  great  rival 
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combination,  a  few  weeks  ago,  summarily  deposed  its  chief.  Simply  dropped 
him.  This  man  had  perfected  the  one  organization  which  was  an  equal 
artistic  and  commercial  triumph. 

Another  manufactory,  reported  bought,  sold,  traded  or  absorbed  times 
without  number  since  Spring,  is  about  to  swallow  a  neighbor  corporation  as 
big  as  itself. 

Three  valiant  old-time  concerns  have  ceased  to  produce. 

Another  seems  to  have  passed  out  of  existence. 

A  pioneer,  an  old  man  beloved  wherever  the  lens  winks,  has  dribbled 
back  the  fortune  the  pictures  made  him,  and  has  resumed  the  gentle,  hum- 
ble trade  from  which  the  gelatine  ribbons  plucked  him  a  decade  ago. 

And  everywhere,  people  are  going  to  motion  pictures.  There  are  more 
picture  theatres  in  the  United  States  today  than  ever;  more  patronage,  more 
money  passed  through  the  box-offices. 

There  are  several  answers  to  this  puzzle — most  of  them  correct. 

Here's  one  set:  Terrific  competition,  a  poor  average  turnout,  and  no 
more  of  the  big,  easy  profits  that  simply  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  picture 
Forty-niners. 

Another  set:  Overproduction,  swollen  salaries,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  goods 
between  manufacturer  and  exhibitor. 

Of  individual  evils,  the  cancerous  salary  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
most  stupid.  Managers  highly  intelligent  have  fallen  for  actors'  graft  like 
children.  "I  didn't  want  to  do  it,  but  the  other  fellows  made  me!"  is  their 
favorite  song. 

Several  distinguished  comedians  who  went  to  California  have  literally 
been  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  their  firms'  cashiers,  and  have  not 
returned  even  legal  interest  on  their  purchase  price. 

One,  positively  citric  in  the  shadows,  receives  $75,000  on  a  yearly 
contract. 

Others,  who  hastened  off  the  sun-stage  with  all  the  rapidity  they  could 
decently  muster,  made  away  with  sums  varying  from  $10,000  to  $50,000. 

Nor  is  the  West  Coast  doing  any  solos.  A  Brooklyn  emotional 
munitions-works  annexed  a  little  retired  stage  comedian  on  a  long  contract 
at  $1,000  per  week.     He  is  just  tiresome. 

There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  doubling  or  trebling 
of  an  actor's  salary  when  he  (or  she)  steps  before  the  camera  for  the  first 
time. 

A  character  actor,  of  national  repute  in  one  part  only,  who  never 
received  more  than  $400  a  week  on  the  stage,  gets  his  film  thousand  per, 
whether  he  works  or  not. 

A  husky  and  lovable  stage  juvenile,  who  made  about  $500  per  week 
behind  footlights  for  not  more  than  eight  months  of  the  year  at  most,  is 
drawing  $75,000  for  his  year's  picturing. 

A  favorite  Western  type,  who  once  made  his  $200  or  $300  per  week  on 
the  stage  part  of  the  year,  is  now  getting  somewhere  between  $70,000  and 
$100,000  for  a  year's  work  in  front  of  the  camera. 
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A  stage  star  oi  piquanl  fascination  has  spent  about  a  year  making  a  very 

mild  serial.  For  nearly  nine  months  she  has  been  drawing  $4,000  a  week 
in  salary,  working  on  an  average  about  two  days  in  each  week.  Her  lead' 
ing  man,  who  to  the  best  ot  the  writer's  knowledge  never  got  more  than 
$300  or  $350  a  week  on  the  stage,  gets  his  regular  $750  in  this  picture. 
Her  "juvenile  lead,"  who  was  given  theatrical  employment  two  years  ago  at 
less  than  $100  a  week,  gets  $500  in  this  picture.  The  "first  old  man"  — 
as  the  ancient  stage  chroniclers  would  put  it  —  receives  $250,  though  he  has 
been  out  of  service,  as  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned,  many  seasons. 
Other  expenses  in  this  picture  have  been  in  proportion,  including  an  art 
director  for  the  art  director  —  a  human  review  of  reviews,  as  it  were  —  at  a 
salary  of  $150  a  week. 

Pauline  Frederick.,  Marguerite  Clark  and  Olga  Petrova  while  on  the  stage 
got  $400,  $500  and  $600  a  week,  respectively.  They  now  receive  $2,000  a 
week,  each. 

Lenore  Ulrich  received  $200  on  the  stage,  and  gets  $1,000  in  pictures. 
Robert  Warwick  went  from  an  electric  $400  to  a  sunlit  $1,000;  Holbrook 
Blinn,  from  $500  to  $1,250. 

Mary  Pickford  now  receives  $260,000  a  year. 

Charles  Chaplin  —  is  there  any  little  boy  in  Kamchatka  or  Irkutsk  who 
can't  tell  us  about  Chaplin's  half-million-plus  per  annum? 

Yet,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  pictures  produced,  not  even  the 
names  of  these  people  can,  in  every  instance,  command  prices  which  make 
their  photoplays  profitable. 

Do  you  realize  that  not  more  than  fifty  plays  a  season  are  presented  in 
the  theatre,  and  that  at  least  four>-fifths  of  these  are  railed  at  by  the  critics 
as  being  mere  rehashes  of  old  ideas?  How  much  greater,  therefore,  is  the 
cause  tor  the  same  complaint  before  the  two-dimension  platforms,  where  a 
thousand  five-reel  features  are  issued  in  a  twelve-month,  with  many  times 
that  number  of  shorter  pictures?  Haste  and  prodigious  over-production 
have  stripped  the  photoplay  bare  of  ideas  as  a  November  tree  of  leaves. 
When  we  see  a  new  screen  notion  nowadays  we  fall  to  our  knees  in 
involuntary  thanks. 

More  compact  —  and  perhaps  more  ruthless  —  organizations,  with  rea- 
sonable salaries,  and  fewer  and  better  productions,  are  a  certainty  of  1917. 

And,  such  is  comic  human  nature,  it  is  quite  within  the  bounds  of 
expectation  that  these  organizations  be  hailed  as  "art-destroying  trusts!" 


THE  Scientific  American,  in  a  recent  issue,  notes  that  in 
the  constant  betterment  of  motion  picture  audiences, 
and  in  the  increase  of  serious  attention  to  films,  there  is 
a  continually  increasing  demand  for  fact  versus  fiction; 
for  science  made  popular,  for  pictorial  news,  for  films  of 
travel. 
'In  a  great  measure,"  says  the  editorial  writer,  "this  sudden  change  of 


Fact 
versus 
Fiction. 
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mind  in  the  average  audience  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pictures  are  now  appeal- 
ing to  a  better  and  more  cultured  class  of  people  than  ever  before.  Yet 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  screen  is  reflecting  the  tendency  of  modern  Amer- 
icans to  drift  away  from  fiction  toward  fact;  we  are  fast  becoming  a  scientific 

people All  this  must  be  considered  only  a  beginning.     As  time  goes 

on  it  would  appear  that  more  and  more  the  general  public  will  lean  toward 
science,  toward  fact,  and  away  from  fiction,  although  the  latter  will,  of 
course,  always  be  appreciated  in  its  proper  place." 

While  PHOTOPLAY  does  not  agree  that  science,  not  fiction,  has  first 
place  on  the  screen,  opinions  such  as  these  are  authoritative  affirmations  of 
the  constant  betterment  of  motion  picture  audiences,  and  of  the  immense, 
almost  unsuspected  educational  power  of  the  films. 


They're 
Supervising 

Now! 


A  SIGH  for  the  good  old  nights  when  a  nickel  —  or,  to 
be  luxurious,  a  dime  —  brought  one  into  personal  con- 
tact with  short  works  by  E.  S.  Porter,  or  Mack  Sennett, 
or  Colin  Campbell,  or  Tom  Ince,  or  David  Griffith. 
And  in  those  one-or-two-reelers  behold,  sprinkled 
everywhere  with  the  prodigality  of  heaven's  dew, 
Walthall,  or  Mabel  Normand,  or  the  Gish  miniatures,  or  Blanche  Sweet  — 
even  those  golden  objects,  Mary  Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  actors  and  actresses  are  famous  and  exclusive  now.     They  appear 
singly,  portentiously,  occasionally,  in  big  events. 

And  the  directors  haven't  dabbled  their  fingers  in  a  little  play  for  years. 
Lately,  they  haven't  personally  interfered  with  many  big  ones. 
They're  Arting. 
They're  supervising  now! 


Uplifting 

the 

Movies. 


SLUMS,  immigrants,  sweat  shops,  moving  pictures,  coal 
mines,  Chinese  laundries,  Esquimaux,  isolated  farmers, 
the  Four  Hundred  and  Darkest  Africa  all  need  a  little 
uplift. 

The  movies  are  about  to  get  theirs  from  an  institution 
of  higher  life  and  finer  thought  known  as  "The  Motion 
Picture  Welfare  League."  To  quote:  "It  is  essentially  a  concentration  of 
the  demand  for  a  higher  type  of  picture  than  is  generally  being  shown  at 
present,  and  those  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  become  members."  It 
plans  to  cooperate  in  conjunction  with  the  newspapers,  and  chapters  are 
being  formed  "in  every  town  that  can  be  reached,"  says  the  announcement. 
As,  through  railroads,  surreys,  Fords  and  one  thing  or  another  you  can  now 
reach  quite  a  lot  of  towns,  there  must  be  lots  of  chapters  a-forming.  Persons 
prominent  in  civics,  education  and  the  boost-general  will  write  pieces  for  the 
papers  telling  what  the  vanishing  pastels  ought  to  be  like  but  aren't  not. 
Only  one  paper  in  each  chapter-village  will  be  permitted  to  print  these  pieces. 
Any  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  offices  of  these  elevators 
are  in  the  Rubber  Building? 
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JUST  WHAT  I  HA  I  RARE  BIRD  LOOK5 
LIKE.  IS  HURL  TOLD  BY  AN  EXPERT 
I  OR   THE  BENEFIT  OP    PLAY   WRITERS 

By  Harry  Chandlee 

Author  oi  "  riie  Dlteeed  Mm. uii-. [*he  Struggle."  etc.,  etc 


A  GREAT  deal  of  ad- 
vice lias  been  given 
on  how  to  go  about 

getting  plots.  Newspapers 
are  often  suggested  as  a  fer- 
tile source  oi  story  material  ; 
court  records  are  offered  as 
a  field  in  which  the  Plot 
Germ  runs  at  large  and  in 
which  he  may  be  stalked  to 
his  lair. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
if  we  go  a-gunning  for  that 
rare   bird   the  whifflsniff,   we 
must   know    what    a   whifflsniff    looks   like. 
Correspondingly,  we  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize a  plot  idea  when  we  see  one. 

Some  writers  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  a  plot  out  of  nothing  at  all. 
They  sit  at  their  typewriters,  whistle,  snap 
their  fingers,  say  "Here.  Story!" — and  a 
fullgrown  Plot  crawls  out  from  under  the 
bureau  ! 

Or,  a  man  comes  in  to  sell  them  shoe- 
strings. '  They  do  not  buy  the  shoestrings, 
but  before  the  disappointed  vendor  is  half- 
way down  the  stairs  they  have  a  story  all 
thought  out — about  a  worthy  man  who  sells 
shoestrings  for  a  living  and  finally  marries 
an  heiress. 

But  these  articles  are  not  intended  for 
such  as  they — touched  by  the  spirit  of 
Homer  ;  I  am  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  work  for  a 
living. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles, 
which  appeared  last  month,  I  endeavored 
to  explain  Dramatic  Situation.  If  you 
read  it,  and  I  did  not  fail  in  my  purpose, 
you  already  have  the  bait  with  which  you 
must  set  your  plot  snares — a  knowledge  of 
what  is  dramatic. 

Suppose  we  do  go  to  the  newspapers  for 
ideas  ;  we  may  read  column  after  column, 
but  if  we  do  not  know  story  material  when 
we  run  across  it — if  we  have  not  trained 
our  minds  to  recognize  it — our  time  will  be 
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Mr.  Chandlec  on  plotting 
the  photoplay .     The  next 

will  appear  in  the  Decern- 
ber   issue.     Last    month's 

article  dealt  with  the  dra- 
matic situation.  These 
short  and  wonderfully 
clear  lessons  in  picture- 
play  writing  will  be  of 
inestimable  help  to  en- 
trants in  the  Thos.  H. 
Ince-Photoplay  Magazine 
scenario  contest  now  un- 
der way  and   open  to  all. 


wasted,  our  patience  tried. 

\\  e  may  read  an  account 
of  a  murder  or  robbery,  but 
if  it  be  an  ordinary  murder 
or  robbery  it  will  not  serve 
our  purpose.  Such  things 
have  been  made  the  bases  of 
thousands  of  photoplays  al- 
ready ;  and  the  demand  is 
only  for  something  new — 
something  which  is  interest- 
ingly new. 

Suppose,  however,  the  rob- 
ber)' is  not  an  ordinary  one — 
suppose  there  is  something  in  it  which  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface.  We  will  say 
that  coincidence  has  entered  the  affair  and 
has  been  noted  by  the  reporter  who  wrote 
the  news  story.  It  is  pure  coincidence, 
nothing  more. 

The  robber's  name  is  Jones,  and  the 
policeman  who  arrested  him  is  also  named 
Jones.  Jones  is  a  usual  name ;  the  thing 
might  readily  happen ;  but  if  our  sense  of 
plotting  is  working  well,  we  should  be 
able  to  see  that  if  the  name  were  not  Jones, 
but  were  Thornhill,  for  instance,  or  some 
other  unusual  name,  there  would  be  strong 
chance  of  relationship  between  the  two, 
however  distant. 

Now  we  have  a  breath  of  the  dramatic. 
The  closer  the  relationship,  the  greater  is 
the  dramatic  element ;  if  they  are  made 
brothers,  the  drama  is  strong.  We  make 
them  brothers,  and  we  have  a  dramatic 
situation  which  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
story. 

The  plot  germ  is  not  a  new  one,  by  any 
means,  but  we  have  something  to  work 
upon.  We  may  have  a  new  angle  on  the 
situation,  and  if  we  hold  to  the  new  angle 
we  shall  get  a  new  story. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  policeman 
and  his  robber  brother,  and  want  to  know 
what  came  of  it,  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
I  don't  know.  Try  it  anyway — you  may 
get  a  story. 
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mind  in  the  average  audience  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pictures  are  now  appeal- 
ing to  a  better  and  more  cultured  class  of  people  than  ever  before.  Yet 
more  likely  it  is  that  the  screen  is  reflecting  the  tendency  of  modern  Amer- 
icans to  drift  away  from  fiction  toward  fact;  we  are  fast  becoming  a  scientific 

people All  this  must  be  considered  only  a  beginning.     As  time  goes 

on  it  would  appear  that  more  and  more  the  general  public  will  lean  toward 
science,  toward  fact,  and  away  from  fiction,  although  the  latter  will,  of 
course,  always  be  appreciated  in  its  proper  place." 

While  PHOTOPLAY  does  not  agree  that  science,  not  fiction,  has  first 
place  on  the  screen,  opinions  such  as  these  are  authoritative  affirmations  of 
the  constant  betterment  of  motion  picture  audiences,  and  of  the  immense, 
almost  unsuspected  educational  power  of  the  films. 


They're 

Supervising 

Now! 


A  SIGH  for  the  good  old  nights  when  a  nickel  —  or,  to 
be  luxurious,  a  dime  —  brought  one  into  personal  con- 
tact with  short  works  by  E.  S.  Porter,  or  Mack  Sennett, 
or  Colin  Campbell,  or  Tom  Ince,  or  David  Griffith. 
And  in  those  one-or-two-reelers  behold,  sprinkled 
everywhere  with  the  prodigality  of  heaven's  dew, 
Walthall,  or  Mabel  Normand,  or  the  Gish  miniatures,  or  Blanche  Sweet  — 
even  those  golden  objects,  Mary  Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin. 

The  actors  and  actresses  are  famous  and  exclusive  now.     They  appear 
singly,  portentiously,  occasionally,  in  big  events. 

And  the  directors  haven't  dabbled  their  fingers  in  a  little  play  for  years. 
Lately,  they  haven't  personally  interfered  with  many  big  ones. 
They're  Arting. 
They're  supervising  now! 


Uplifting 

the 

Movies. 


SLUMS,  immigrants,  sweat  shops,  moving  pictures,  coal 
mines,  Chinese  laundries,  Esquimaux,  isolated  farmers, 
the  Four  Hundred  and  Darkest  Africa  all  need  a  little 
uplift. 

The  movies  are  about  to  get  theirs  from  an  institution 
of  higher  life  and  finer  thought  known  as  "The  Motion 
Picture  Welfare  League."  To  quote:  "It  is  essentially  a  concentration  of 
the  demand  for  a  higher  type  of  picture  than  is  generally  being  shown  at 
present,  and  those  who  are  interested  are  invited  to  become  members."  It 
plans  to  cooperate  in  conjunction  with  the  newspapers,  and  chapters  are 
being  formed  "in  every  town  that  can  be  reached,"  says  the  announcement. 
As,  through  railroads,  surreys,  Fords  and  one  thing  or  another  you  can  now 
reach  quite  a  lot  of  towns,  there  must  be  lots  of  chapters  a-forming.  Persons 
prominent  in  civics,  education  and  the  boost-general  will  write  pieces  for  the 
papers  telling  what  the  vanishing  pastels  ought  to  be  like  but  aren't  not. 
Only  one  paper  in  each  chapter-village  will  be  permitted  to  print  these  pieces. 
Any  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  New  York  offices  of  these  elevators 
are  in  the  Rubber  Building? 
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JUSl  WHAT  THAT  RARE  BIRD  LOOKS 
LIKE  15  HERE  TOLD  BY  AN  EXPERT 
FOR  THE   BENEFIT  OF    PLAY   WRITERS 

By  Harry  Chandlee 

Author  ot  "The  Blessed  Miracle, the  Struggle."  etc.,  etc. 


AC  RE  AT  deal  of  ad- 
vice has  been  given 
on  how  to  go  about 
getting  plots.  Newspapers 
arc  often  suggested  as  a  fer- 
tile source  of  story  material ; 
court  records  are  offered  as 
a  field  in  which  the  Plot 
derm   runs  at   large   and   in 


which  he  may  be  stalked  to 
his  lair. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  but 
if  we  go  a-gunning  for  that 
rare  bird  the  whiftlsniff,  we 
must   know   what   a   whifflsniff   looks   like. 
Correspondingly,  we  must  be  able  to  recog- 
nize a  plot  idea  when  we  see  one. 

Some  writers  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  get  a  plot  out  of  nothing  at  all. 
They  sit  at  their  typewriters,  whistle,  snap 
their  fingers,  say  "Here,  Story!" — and  a 
fullgrown  Plot  crawls  out  from  under  the 
bureau ! 

Or,  a  man  comes  in  to  sell  them  shoe- 
strings. "  They  do  not  buy  the  shoestrings, 
but  before  the  disappointed  vendor  is  half- 
way down  the  stairs  they  have  a  story  all 
thought  out — about  a  worthy  man  who  sells 
shoestrings  for  a  living  and  finally  marries 
an  heiress. 

But  these  articles  are  not  intended  for 
such  as  they — touched  by  the  spirit  of 
Homer ;  I  am  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who,  like  myself,  have  to  work  for  a 
living. 

In  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles, 
which  appeared  last  month,  I  endeavored 
to  explain  Dramatic  Situation.  If  you 
read  it,  and  I  did  not  fail  in  my  purpose, 
you  already  have  the  bait  with  which  you 
must  set  your  plot  snares — a  knowledge  of 
what  is  dramatic. 

Suppose  we  do  go  to  the  newspapers  for 
ideas ;  we  may  read  column  after  column, 
but  if  we  do  not  know  story  material  when 
we  run  across  it — if  we  have  not  trained 
our  minds  to  recognize  it — our  time  will  be 
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der way  and  open  to  all. 


wasted,  our  patience  tried. 

\\  e  may  read  an  account 
of  a  murder  or  robbery,  but 

if  it  be  an  ordinary  murder 
or  robbery  it  will  not  serve 
our  purpose.  Such  things 
have  been  made  the  bases  of 
thousands  of  photoplays  al- 
ready ;  and  the  demand  is 
only  for  something  new — 
something  which  is  interest- 
ingly new. 

Suppose,  however,  the  rob- 
bery is  not  an  ordinary  one — 
suppose  there  is  something  in  it  which  does 
not  appear  on  the  surface.  We  will  say 
that  coincidence  has  entered  the  affair  and 
has  been  noted  by  the  reporter  who  wrote 
the  news  story.  It  is  pure  coincidence, 
nothing  more. 

The  robber's  name  is  Jones,  and  the 
policeman  who  arrested  him  is  also  named 
Jones.  Jones  is  a  usual  name ;  the  thing 
might  readily  happen ;  but  if  our  sense  of 
plotting  is  working  well,  we  should  be 
able  to  see  that  if  the  name  were  not  Jones, 
but  were  Thornhill,  for  instance,  or  some 
other  unusual  name,  there  would  be  strong 
chance  of  relationship  between  the  two, 
however  distant. 

Now  we  have  a  breath  of  the  dramatic. 
The  closer  the  relationship,  the  greater  is 
the  dramatic  element ;  if  they  are  made 
brothers,  the  drama  is  strong.  We  make 
them  brothers,  and  we  have  a  dramatic 
situation  which  may  form  the  basis  of  a 
story. 

The  plot  germ  is  not  a  new  one,  by  any 
means,  but  we  have  something  to  work 
upon.  We  may  have  a  new  angle  on  the 
situation,  and  if  we  hold  to  the  new  angle 
we  shall  get  a  new  story. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  policeman 
and  his  robber  brother,  and  want  to  know 
what  came  of  it,  figure  it  out  for  yourself. 
I  don't  know.  Try  it  anyway — you  may 
get  a  story. 
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But  maybe  we  are  not  lucky  enough  to 
find  even  a  coincidence  of  name  to  start  us 
going.  We  are  reading  of  the  murder,  this 
time,  and  it  is  an  ordinary  one — just  a 
straight  account  of  a  killing.  It  serves  to 
start  us  thinking  of  murders,  however,  and 
if  we  are  earnest  we  must  try  to  get  a  plot. 

Instead  of  dismissing  the  thing  for  some 
more  pleasant  subject,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves: "What  is  the  most  dramatic  cir- 
cumstance that  could  surround  such  a  hap- 
pening? We  are  not  interested  in  either 
the  murderer  or  his  victim — 
but  what  would  give  us  in- 
terest in  them?" 

It  would  not  be  sufficient 
for  us  to  answer :  "If  the 
murdered  man  were  our 
father,  we  should  be  inter- 
ested"— because  that  would 
be  a  personal  interest ;  it 
would  not  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public.  The  in- 
terest in  a  situation  must  be 
general. 

But  again,  if  we  be  alert 
the  thought  that  the  victim 
might  have  been  our  father 
should  give  us  a  fresh  start. 
Suppose  the  dead  man  had  been  the  father 
of  someone  we  knew  and  were  interested 
in  ;  then  the  newspaper  account  would  be 
of  importance  to  us  ;  but  still  our  interest 
would  be  personal — and  we  should  have 
nothing  dramatic. 

We  are  a  little  further  toward  a  story, 
however ;  we  are  thinking  of  someone  else, 
not  ourselves ;  and  if  we  can  arouse  gen- 
eral interest  in  that  person  and  supply 
the  dramatic  element,  we  are  getting  things 
going. 

If  we  are  young,  we  may  have  a  sweet- 
heart, and  we  may  picture  her  as  the  grief- 
stricken  daughter  of  the  dead  man.  Nat- 
urally, we  would  go  to  her  to  comfort  her  ; 
but  suppose,  instead  of  yielding  to  our 
arms — instead  of  nestling,  tear-stained, 
against  our  shoulder — she  should  recoil 
from  us  in  horror  ;  suppose  she  believed  us 
to  be  the  murderer ! 

We  have  a  double  situation  then — an 
innocent  man  believed  guilty  by  his  sweet- 
heart, and  a  girl  torn  between  her  desire  to 
punish  her  father's  slaver  and  the  agony 
of  seeing  her  lover  go  to  his  death  ! 

We  have  chased  a  Plot  Idea  to  cover ! 

This  is  an  old  plot  germ  also,  but  we  are 


''The  further  we  keep 
away  from  sensationalism, 
yet  hold  interest,  the  bet- 
ter chance  our  story  will 
stand  with  the  present 
market,  which  is  for  sto- 
ries with  strong  plots, 
rather  than  sensational 
details.  After  you  have 
started  your  brain  to  work 
as  a  'plot  hound'  you 
will  be  surprised  how 
quickly  it  will  pick  up 
the  scent  of  a  story.  You 
may  not  have  to  hunt  for 
ideas;  they  may  come 
without  suggestion.  I  re- 
member— " 


interested  in  it  because  it  has  come  out  of 
our  own  minds — and  personal  interest  in 
our  story  is  the  thing  which  makes  for 
inspiration.  If  we  put  our  characters  in  a 
new  setting — supply  new  motives  to  govern 
them,  and  be  on  the  lookout,  constantly, 
for  the  "new  twist,"  we  probably  shall  suc- 
ceed in  the  development  of  our  tale. 

But  let  me  say  here,  that  because  I  have 
used  a  robbery  in  one  example  and  a  mur- 
der in  another,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that-  a  plot  must  be  sensational  to  be  dra- 
matic.     I    have    used    these 
only    because    they    may    be 
best  understood.   In  fact,  the 
further    we    can   keep    away 
from  sensationalism,  yet  hold 
interest,    the    better    chance 
our  story  will  stand  with  the 
present  market,  which  is  for 
stories     with     strong     plots, 
rather    than   sensational    de- 
tails. 

Sometimes  we  may  find  an 
idea  for  a  story  in  a  single 
line  of  a  poem,  or  in  the  title 
of  a  picture  ;  but  no  matter 
where  the  idea  starts  it  must 
lead  us  to  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion or  it  is  not  a  real  idea. 

After  you  have  started  your  brain  to 
work  as  a  "plot  hound"  you  will  be  sur- 
prised how  quickly  it  will  pick  up  the 
scent  of  a  story.  You  may  not  have  to  go 
to  newspapers  or  elsewhere  for  ideas — they 
may  come  without  suggestion. 

I  remember,  once,  at  the  Lubin  studio, 
there  was  a  sudden  call  for  one-reel  scripts 
— and  there  wasn't  a  single-reeler  in  the 
"ice  box."  I  was  a  staff  man  under 
Lawrence  McCloskey.  and  he  called  what 
he  used  to  term  a  "think-fest."  Seven  of 
us  found  ideas  for  nineteen  stories  in  an 
afternoon — I  forget  who  thought  of  the 
other  eighteen. 

When  starting  to  "think  plots."  we  must 
remember,  always,  that  our  story  when 
completed  must  be  a  new  one.  When  our 
first  idea  is  obtained — when  we  have  caught 
a  dramatic  thought  and  have  reached  our 
starting  point,  we  must  stop  and  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  is  an  old  and  hackneyed 
subject.  If  it  is.  we  need  not  necessarily 
throw  it  away :  we  shall  make  better 
progress,  perhaps,  if  we  try  to  make  our 
old  idea  new. 

Last    month    I    u-ed    two    examples    of 
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dramatic  situation  involving  a  buildin 
fire.  Suppose  we  have  thought  of  the  ex 
ample  in  which  a  character,  rushing  into 

the  burning  building  to  rescue  a  person  m 
danger,  finds  that  person  to  be  bis  sweel 
heart.  It  is  an  old  idea — the  basis,  no 
doubt,  of  hundreds  of  stories ;  it  would 
occur  to  almost  anyone.  Of  course  the 
rescuer  will  do  bis  best  to  save  the  girl — 
and  the  audience  knows  that  he  will  sue 
reed  ;   otherwise,   the  story   would  have  a 

bad  ending. 

What  can  we  do  to  put  the 
audience  in  greater  suspense 

— to  place  the  outcome  more 
in  doubt?    We  think  a  little 

and  possibly  the  other  situa- 
tion comes  to  us.  The  per- 
son in  the  fire  is  not  the  res- 
cuer's  sweetheart   at   all — is 

not  even  a  woman.  It  is  a 
man — a  character  in  whom 
the  audience  is  interested. 
but  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  rescuer ! 

Possibly  the  person  in 
danger  is  innocent  of  all 
wrong ;  the  enmity  existing 
between  the  two  may  be  all 
the  result  of  a  misunderstanding  ;  yet  the 
chances  are  that  the  rescuer  will  leave  him 
to  his  fate ! 

Now  we  have  a  situation  worth  six  of 
the  other.  We  have  given  the  old  idea  a 
new  twist.  It  may  have  taken  a  little  in- 
genuity to  substitute  the  enemy  for  the 
-weetheart,  but  we  have  made  the  situation 
far  stronger ;  we  may  be  on  the  way  to  a 
good  story. 

It  is  true  that  the  twist  will  give  us  an 
entirely  different  plot,  perhaps,  but  we 
must  be  always  ready  to  make  a  change, 
provided  it  be  a  change  for  the  better.  We 
must  never  tie  ourselves  to  a  first  idea. 
Possibly  we  can  write  another  story  about 
the  sweetheart,  using  a  development  which 
will  make  it  new.  If  we  can,  so  much  the 
better ;  then  we  shall  have  two  stories  in- 
stead of  one,  and  both  from  the  same  plot 
germ. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  a  story  is  started 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  not  by  a  situation 
at  all  but  by  a  bit  of  incidental  action  or 
"business."  If  it  is  to  be  developed  into  a 
good  plot,  however,  situations  must  be  sup- 
plied which  will  give  suspense  and  interest 
to  the  tale ;  and  thus,  again,  the  dramatic 


"There  is  another  method 
of  petting  plot  ideas;  but 
it  is  dangerous  for  begin- 
ners,and  is  likely  to  result 
in  unintentional  plagia- 
rism. This  is  the  plan  of 
'reversing  the  premises' of 
a  story  one  has  seen  or 
read.  The  system  consists 
of  writing  a  list  of  the 
important  elements  of  any 
story,  and  then  determin- 
ing in  one's  mind  what 
would  have  happened  if 
things  had  not  gone  as 
they  did  in  one  or  more 
of  the  various  stages  of 
the  tale." 


element  becomes  the  vital  part  of  the  play. 
There  is  another  method  <>i  getting  plot 
ideas;  but  it  is  dangerous  lor  beginners, 
and  is  likely  to  result  m  unintentional 
plagiarism,    'bins  is  the  plan  ot  "reversing 

the    premises"    oi    a   storj    "in-    has   seen    or 
read. 

The  system  consists  of  writing  a  list  ol 

the  important  elements  of  any  story  the 
things  which  give  it  its  being  and  then 
determining  in  one's  mind  what  would  have 
happened  if  things  had  not  gone  as  they 
did.  in  one  or  more  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  tale. 

We  might  take,  for  ex- 
ample, "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  The  crux  of  the 
story  is  reached  when  An- 
tonio is  in  danger  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  Shylock, 
when  the  latter  demands  his 
"pound  of  flesh.'*  Of  course, 
he  is  saved  by  Portia,  who 
is  sagacious  enough  to  see 
that  while  the  Jew  is  en- 
titled to  the  flesh,  he  can 
shed  "not  one  drop  of 
blood." 

In  "reversing  the  premise" 
we  ask  ourselves  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Portia  had  not  proved  herself  an 
able  lawyer — if,  perhaps,  she  had  been  of 
the  character  of  Juliet,  instead.  Antonio 
would  have  been  "up  against  it,"  to  say  the 
least.  We'd  have  to  get  him  out  of  trouble 
some  other  way,  and  if  we  succeeded,  we'd 
have  the  ending  of  another  story. 

But  we  should  have  to  be  careful  of  our 
other  details.  We  could  not  give  our 
Shylock  a  claim  upon  a  "pound  of  flesh" — 
the  source  of  the  story  would  be  too  ob- 
vious ;  and  we  should  have  to  take  the  tale 
out  of  its  period,  and  out  of  Venice. 

If  we  have  laid  the  scene  in  present-day 
New  Vork,  for  instance,  and  if  we  have 
been  careful  of  our  details,  we  may  have  a 
story  of  unrecognizable  source. 

The  danger  of  this  method  lies  in  too 
close  an  adherence  to  the  original  plot. 
One  must  be  adept  to  succeed.  My  example 
will  serve  to  show  the  method. 

It  is  a  plan  to  be  tried  only  after  one 
has  freed  his  brain  of  all  trammels — when 
he  can  throw  everything  aside  except  the 
reversed  premise — the  thing  he  has  thought 
of  himself,  and  can  build  an  entirely  new 
story  solely  upon  that. 
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LASKY'S  "LOT"— 

At  the  top  of  Bryn's  museum,  behold  varied  extras, 
stalking  across  two  pages.  Below,  we  come  up  on 
the  starboard  quarter  of  Miss  Farrar,  donning  her 
war-paint.  The  big  picture  is  little  Marie  Doro.  At 
the  lunch-counter  Indians  and  Crusaders  consume 
sinkers  and  Java,  while  before  their  refectory 
Blanche  Sweet,  prominent  Lasky  hired  girl,  whirls 
to  her  drudgery. 
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—SEEN  THROUGH  A  PENCIL 

Reading  down:  the  reel  of  the  extras;  author  Bill  DeMille,  piping  out  a 
new  play;  brother  Cecil,  directing  from  a  tree;  back  of  hint,  a  panel  flash 
of  Margery  Daw.  Below,  left.  Miss  Doro's  tires.  Going  to  the  Sunset 
Boulevard  addition,  Wally  Reid  and  Anita  King  are  seen  peeping  over  the 
wall  at  Cleo  Ridgley,  cowgirling  for  the  camera.  It's  a  great  likeness  of 
Miss   Ridgley's  horse. 
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Joy-Riders  of  the  Theatre 

WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURERS  SAY  ABOUT 
FILM   RACING,   A    CURRENT   EPIDEMIC 

By  K.  Owen 

BILL  isn't  a  vtiy  high-brow  name,  is  it? 
Nevertheless  my  friend  Bill  has  a  forehead  so  lofty  that  I  wonder 
how  he  happened  to  be  born  without  snowy  hair. 

Until  I  subpoenaed  him  to  a  photoplay  of  the  highest  order  recently.  Bill 
hated  motion  pictures.  Since  then  he  hasn't  hated  the  pictures ;  he  has  merely 
ridiculed  them.  My  excellent  entertainment  turned  out  to  be  a  jumping-jack 
show.     Here's  the  why  ; 

The  operator,  says  his  controlling  exhibitor,  had  a  10:58  date  with  friend 
girl,  while  the  controlling  exhibitor  had  an  8-reel  programme  and  a  lot  of 
announcements.  Everything  proceeded  at  schedule  speed  until  the  lad  cut 
into  the  five-reeler  for  the  finale.  My  friend  and  I  had  entered  a  moment 
before.  Just  then,  too,  Romeo  Operator  glanced  at  his  watch.  Not  for 
nothing  had  he  pitched  for  the  Crank  Turners  in  their  memorable  11 -inning 
game  with  the  Ushers !  His  wound-up  arm  began  to  unwind,  and  as  it  twirled 
in  tremendous  drives  around  the  curves  and  appalling  bursts  of  speed  on  the 
stretches,  my  perfectly  good  photoplay  spattered  against  the  screen  and  re- 
bounded to  our  eyes  in  galvanized  fragments  of  heads,  arms,  legs,  bodies, 
scenery,  motors,  furniture,  sky,  ocean  and  mechanical  impedimenta  which 
made  us  almost  tumble  from  our  seats  in  sheer  dizziness. 

My  friend  the  unbeliever  said  nothing  until  we  reached  the  sidewalk.  Then 
he  suddenly  clasped  my  hand  with  a  warmth  and  fervor  which  were  suspicious. 

"Thanks  for  the  treat !"  he  exclaimed.  "I  had  expected  to  be  merely  bored. 
I  didn't  look  for  an  indoor  joy-ride.  I  had  all  the  sensations  of  falling  over  a 
cliff  in  a  Ford,  and  being  pinched  by  a  speed-cop  at  the  bottom  !" 

BilJ  hasn't  been  among  the  leaping  shadows  since.  Thoroughly  outraged. 
I've  been  asking  the  picture  manufacturers  what  may.  or  may  not,  be  done 
to  stop  picture  racing,  an  evil  existing  mainly  in  cheap,  poorly-run  theatres, 
but  which  once  in  awhile  pokes  its  sinisterly  rapid  head  among  the  seats  that 
retail  at  a  quarter  or  a  half  a  dollar. 

Every  manufacturer  of  consequence  has  answered  the  long-sufferer's  appeal, 
and  their  comments  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 


First  of  all  came  the  reply  of  Nicholas  Power,  probably  the  world's  fore- 
most manufacturer  of  projection  machines.     Says  Mr.   Power: 

"Films  are  supposed  to  be  universally  taken  at  the  rate  of  16  pictures  to 
the  second.  The  trouble  in  projection  does  not  come  through  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  operators  as  to  what  is  the  proper  speed,  but  from  the  willingness 
of  some  exhibitors  to  totally  disregard  the  merits  of  the  picture  to  serve  the 
ulterior  purpose  of  finishing  the  show  in  as  little  time  as  possible. 

"I  do  think  that  programmes  are  too  crowded  in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  rival  theatres  to  locate  too  closely  together  which  causes 
neighborhood  competition.  The  aim  of  this  neighborhood  competition  is  to 
beat  the  other  fellow's  show.  For  instance,  if  the  theatre  on  'C  street  has  a 
seven-reel  show,  the  competitor  on  'D'  street  will  give  a  nine-reel  show  and 
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the  films  through  in  the  same  amount  of  time  in  order  to  clear  oul  his 
house  to  accommodate  those  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  nun  for  the  nexl 
show.  With  two  evening  performances  the  time  of  exhibition  oi  complete 
programmes  is  limited  in  a  very  peculiar  way:  the  beginning  oi  the  firsl  musl 
not  interfere  with  the  dinner  hour  of  the  patrons,  and  the  first  show  with  a 
very  long  programme  must  end  at  approximately  the  same  time  that  the  com 
peting  house  ends  with  the  shorter  programme,  in  order  that  the  house  will  be 
filled  for  the  second  show  also. 

"It  is  mechanically  possible,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  practical,  to 
manufacture  films  which  could  not  be  run  faster  than  a  predetermined  speed. 
It  is  not  only  possible  but  practical  to  manufacture  a  projector  which  could 
not  be  operated  beyond  a  certain  speed.  This  speed  would,  of  course,  have 
to  be  the  maximum  speed  on  which  any  film  show  would  be  run.    But  I  do  not 

believe  that  a  construction  of  this  sort  wotdd  meet   favor  with  the  exhibitors. 
"In  the  last  analysis,  public  demand  will  control  this  situation." 


Here  is  a  very  pertinent  observation  from  Jesse  L.  Lasky:  "Probably  in 
no  other  branch  of  the  industry  does  the  personal  element  figure  so  promi- 
nently  as  in  exhibition.  The  work  of  months  in  the  production  of  a  photo- 
play, sincere  and  artistic  thought  and  effort,  may  be  swept  into  an  incoherent 
mass  by  imperfect  projection.  I  do  not  consider  it  possible  to  establish  uni- 
versally and  insist  upon  a  projection  speed  which  would  be  marked  in  each 
instance  upon  the  reel,  because  mechanical  equipment  is  not  standard.  I  am 
rather  of  the  opinion  that  inexperience  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
operator,  and  lack  of  discipline  on  the  part  of  the  house  manager  are  more 
likely  to  be  the  causes  of  'film  racing'  than  a  deliberate  desire  to  save  three  or 
four  minutes  on  a  five-reel  film.  People  will  go  earlier  and  stay  longer  to  see 
a  heavy  programme,  provided  they  get  the  opportunity.  When  The  Strand 
theatre  of  New  York  presented  'Carmen,'  they  gave  a  supporting  programme 
to  their  feature,  but  they  allowed  for  the  additional  time  by  opening  the 
house  at  10  in  the  morning  and  remaining  open  until  after  midnight.  More 
than  144,000  persons  saw  'Carmen'  there  the  first  week." 

William  Wright,  vice-president  of  Kalem,  says:  "On  numerous  occasions 
we  have  remonstrated  with  exhibitors,  and  from  their  attitude  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  certain  class  of  theatre-owners  consider  that  they  must  give 
their  patrons  a  certain  number  of  pictures — that  quantity  is  the  sole  desire, 
even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  grind  films  out  like  sausages  in  order  to  make 
good." 

Mr.  Wright  makes  an  exceptionally  good  observation  when  he  remarks: 
'Many  theatre  owners  appear  to  believe  that  a  comedy  may  be  run  through 
the  projecting  machine  several  minutes  faster  than  a  dramatic  picture  and 
still  give  satisfaction.  They  forget  that  the  director  and  players  had  already 
speeded  the  action  up  to  comedy  tempo,  and  that  further  'racing'  in  the  theatre 
must  result  in  the  loss  of  characterization  and  all  artistic  'bits.'  " 

Adolph  Zukor,  president  of  The  Famous  Players,  suggests:  "These  im- 
provements in  projection  should  be  recommended  to  every  individual  exhibitor, 
and  to  exhibitors  collectively  through  such  agencies  as  their  municipal,  state 
and  national  leagues.  The  fact  that  programmes  are  crowded  is  no  excuse  for 
racing  projection,  as  any  public,  intelligent  or  otherwise,  will  undoubtedly 
prefer  fewer  reels  operated  in  such  a  manner  that  their  full  value  can  be 
appreciated." 

"Several  months  ago,"   writes  Thomas   H.   Ince,   "I   raved  over  this  very 
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situation  that  Photoplay  Magazine  has  taken  up.  I  personally  called  on 
some  of  the  managers,  and  in  most  cases  was  politely  but  firmly  informed 
that  the  operators  absolutely  knew  their  business,  and  that  they  personally 
had  been  praised  by  their  patrons  for  wonderful  projection  as  well  as  for 
wonderful  theatrical  management.  In  our  larger  theatres,  and  in  a  great 
many  of  the  smaller  ones — those  run  by  intelligent  showmen — the  projection 
is  not  only  excellent,  but  at  times  well-nigh  perfect.  But  I  know  this  by 
first-hand  observation :  that  there  are  not  a  few  motion  picture  houses  in 
which,  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  exhibitor  instructs  the  operator 
to  'get  it  over  as  soon  as  you  can.'  Result,  fresh  nickels  and  dimes  from  an 
increased  number  of  shows — an  all-wrong  policy  meaning  disaster  to  that  par- 
ticular exhibitor  in  the  end." 

Here  is  an  interesting  observation  by  Mr.  Ince  :  "If  I  have  a  scene  in  a  storv 
in  which  I  want  tempo  and  action  increased  I  photograph  it  slower — twelve 
or  even  ten  pictures  to  the  second.  Then,  when  projected  at  the  normal  rate  of 
sixteen  pictures  to  the  second,  I  get  exactly  the  fast  action  that  I  need." 

David  Wark  Griffith  says:  "I  believe  that  in  most  cases  the  exhibitor  is 
mainly  desirous  of  pleasing  his  patrons,  and  if  he  appears  to  be  running  his 
pictures  too  fast  to  suit  some  people,  it  is  probable  that  his  fast  runs  are  made 
because  his  patrons  like  to  take  their  pictures  that  way.  So  far  as  it  is  an  evil, 
I  believe  it  will  naturally  correct  itself  in  time." 


In  the  opinion  of  E.  D.  Horkheimer,  of  Balboa  :  "It's  the  old  story  of 
merchandising.  In  the  old  days  a  glass  of  peanuts  was  sold  for  a  nickel,  and 
the  glass  in  the  seller's  hand  looked  like  a  fruit- jar,  but  the  bottom  was  so 
thick  that  when  its  contents  were  turned  into  a  bag  the  small  boy  found  that 
he  had  about  half  as  much  as  he  had  bargained  for.  The  same  old  trick  with 
new  variations  is  played  upon  the  innocent  customer  every  day.  It  applies 
directly  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  and  to  those  exhibitors  who  pretend  to 
give  a  great  deal  in  a  very  short  time.  Where  the  'slick'  exhibitor  makes  his 
mistake  is  in  considering  the  patron  a  picture  ignoramus.  He's  not.  by  any 
means.  He  has  learned  a  lot  about  pictures — he  knows  something  of  action, 
light  effects,  perspective,  photograph)',  properties,  costuming,  continuity ; 
pretty  soon  he'll  tell  the  manager  of  his  favorite  theatre  what  he  knows  about 
film  racing.     Then  somebody  will  wake  up !" 

Edwin  Thanhouser  believes  that  "This  very  serious  fault  could  be  obviated 
by  turning  the  projectors  by  electric  power.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
make  an  adjustment  of  speed  gears  on  the  motors  so  that  they  could  be  readily 
employed  in  exhibiting  all  pictures  properly.  It  would  help,  too,  if  the 
manager  watched  his  screen,  and  insisted  on  his  operator  grinding  at  the 
proper  speed." 

From  William  Fox  :  "I  believe  it  rests  with  the  manager  of  the  theatre  as 
to  whether  he  will  give  his  films  proper  projection.  I  congratulate  Photo- 
play Magazine  on  opening  this  discussion,  and  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  win 
the  co-operation  of  exhibitors  throughout  the  country  in  its  laudable  cam- 
paign." 

William  A.  Brady,  George  K.  Spoor,  Ira  M.  Lowry  of  Lubin's,  R.  A. 
Rowland  of  Metro,  aud  Alexander  Beyfuss  of  the  California  Motion  Picture 
corporation  express  themselves  firmly  on  exhibitorial  responsibility. 

In  fact,  only  two  manufacturers  declined  to  give  this  pertinent  topic  any 
consideration. 


"Don't  Call  it  'Beauty 
and  the  Beast!'" 

r>>  ii'ionic  r»iMti\ 


LADYS   III  I  I' I  II'.  swung  around  in  her 
chair  and   dropped  a   powder  puff   into  a 

"Look  oul  for  the  paint:"  she  warned,  and  the 
interviewer  crawled  under  a  ladder,  stepped 
cautiouslj   past  a  man  in  overalls  and  reached  a 


chair    over    in    a    neutral    corner. 

Miss    Hulette    was    having    her 

dressing   room    at    the   Thanhouser 

studio  redecorated.     There  was  just 
room   in    it   for    Miss    Hulette,   the 
interviewer,  two  painters,  a  paperhanger,  iwo  lad- 
ders,  four  buckets  of  paint,  twenty  or  more  cos- 
tumes and  newspapers,  covering  the  floor. 

Miss  Hulette  glanced  around. 

"They're  so  crowded."  she  laughed,  "that  then- 
had  to  take  up  the  carpet  in  order  to  make  room 
tor  the  newspapers.     Hadn't  we  better  go  outside?" 

Miss  Hulette  was  informed  severely  that  this  was 
a  regular  interview.  Therefore,  no  matter  what  con- 
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dition  the  dressing  room  might  be  in,  there 
was  where  it  must  take  place. 

"I  have  come,"  stated  the  visitor,  "  to  see 
the  ugliest  pup  in  the  world." 

The  paperhp.nger  looked  up  uneasily 
until  he  was  sure  that  the  remark  was  not 
personal. 

"Here  he  is,"  Miss  Hulettc  said.  She 
whistled.  Out  of  a  pile  of  papers  in  one 
corner  poked  a  hairy  little  nose,  followed  by 
blinking  black  eyes  and  two  sharp  ears. 

"That's  Panthus."  explained  Miss 
Hulette. 

Not  until  Panthus  laboriously  extricated 
himself  from  his  couch  was  it  possible  to 
believe  her.  He  didn't  look  like  a  dog.  A 
person  uninformed  would  have  said  he  was 
a  hopeful  muskrat,  disappointed  in  love, 
who  was  afraid  the  entire  world  had  turned 
against  him  but  who  was  anxious  to  be  con- 
vinced that  he  was  wrong. 

Panthus  pricked  up  his  ears,  waiting. 

"Do  you  like  moving  picture  work?"  the 
interviewer  asked  him. 

Now  here  is  where  most  interviewers 
would  try  to  make  you  believe  that  Panthus 
talked  back,  conversing  intelligently  upon 
the  advance  of  the  film  drama  and  stating 
his  views  regarding  the  present  demand  for 
good  scenarios. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Panthus  spoke  no 
English. 

"Woof !"  he  answered  and  having  thus 
bared  his  inmost  thoughts  he  leaped  into 
Miss  Hulette's  lap  and  stared  impudently 
at  the  visitor. 

Panthus  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  Miss 


Hulette's  appeal  for  the  ugliest  pup  in  the 
world.  She  needed  him  to  use  in  "Prudence 
the  Pirate." 

The  appeal  was  successful.  She  received 
eleven  pups  and  more  than  fifty  photographs 
of  uncomely  canines  and  when  Panthus 
appeared  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  qual- 
ifications. 

He  was  brought  to  the  Thanhouser 
studios  by  the  New  Rochelle  dog  catcher 
and  it  is  with  no  little  pride  that  the 
citizens  of  New  Rochelle  boast  of  the  fact 
that  the  winner  lives  in  their  town. 

Panthus  didn't  like  studio  life  at  first. 
After  he  had  appeared  in  several  scenes, 
one  day  he  disappeared.  A  wide  search  was 
instituted,  for  if  Panthus  disappeared  all  the 
scenes  in  which  he  had  appeared  would  have 
to  be  taken  over  again — when  a  substitute 
was  obtained. 

A  search  was  made  of  the  studio.  He 
wasn't  in  his  silk-lined  basket  in  the  dress- 
ing room  selected  for  him.  His  pork  chop 
lunch  was  untouched.     He  was  gone. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Panthus  was  found. 
Like  Huck  Finn,  he  hadn't  liked  luxury.  He 
was  captured  in  an  alley  trying  to  pry  the 
lid  off  a  garbage  can. 

Now,  however,  he  has 'become  inured  to 
a  better  life.  Everybody  around  the  Than- 
houser studios  pampers  him. 

As  the  interviewer  was  leaving,  some- 
body suggested,  "Call  your  story  'Beauty 
and  the  Beast.'  that  would  be  a  good  title." 

"No !"  cried  a  chorus  of  the  ugliest  pup's 
loyal  friends.     "Panthus  is  no  beast!" 

So  be  it. 


Pork  Versus  Art 

T"HE  residents  of  our  small  town 

Must  be  the  slowest  of  the  slow  ; 
We  have  the  grandest  Postoffice, 
But  not  a  single  picture  show  ! 

We  sent  our  Congressman  this  whe 
In  desperation,  yesterday: 

"Please  take  back  your  Postoffice, 
And  build  a  House  of  Photoplay !" 
James   G.    Gable. 


FARMER    WHITE    DOESN'T    ALWAYS    WORK 


Having  pitched  several  tons  of  hay,  fed  the  horses,  milked  the  cows,  slieared  the  sheep,  oiled  the  reaper, 

harvested  the  pumpkins,  plowed  the  corn,  hoed  the  watermelons  and  mended  the  windmill, 

Farmer  Pearl  reads  her  favorite  periodical  while  breakfast  is  cooling. 


11 


'// 


Gloria  of  the  Romance 

The  heroine  of  what  is  probably  the  most  widely  "read"  film  serial  ever 
produced,  Billie  Burke,  charming  actress  of  stage  and  screen,  has  acquired 
a  following  that  is  remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  extreme  loyalty.  ' '  They 
flock  to  'Gloria's  Romance'  weekly  as  they'  do  to  church"  declared  a  film 
reviewer  recently,  "and  the  missing  of  an  episode  is  regarded  as  a  bereavement.  " 
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A    Department   of 

Photoplay       Review 

By  Julian 
Johnson 


A  SMASHING,  thrilling  photoplay 
without  a  murder,  a  cliff,  a  railway 
collision,   a  fight,   a  motor-chase  or 

divorce-court  material!  It  can't  be  clone? 
Yes,  it  can.      "Jaffery"  is  the  answer. 

"Jaffery"  is  as  perfect  and  exquisite  a  bit 
architecture  as  any  photoplay  manu- 
factory ever  turned  out.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  may  be  done  with  a  story 
completely  devoid  of  melodrama  to  sustain 
interest,  snare  suspense,  and  give  every 
beholder  a  vital  interest  in  each  character 
it  is  all  alone.  It  may  have  successors  :  it 
has  no  predecessors. 

Your  old  friend  William  J.  Locke  wrote 
the  book  :  one  Anthony  Kelly  made  a  sce- 
nario from  it,  George  Irving  produced  it 
for  the  Frohman  Amusement  Corporation, 
and  it  is  released  by  International. 

See  how  undramatic  a  simple  recount  of 
the  incidents  sounds :  Jaffery.  globe-trotter, 
war-correspondent  and  grizzled  bachelor, 
is  one  of  a  group  of  English  gentry  friends. 
The  others  are  polite  stay-at-homes.  With 
a  companion,  Jaffery  tramps  the  war- 
seared  Balkan  mountains.  Here  he  finds 
an  annihilated  camp,  and  the  only  living 


thing  a  dash  of  bandits  had  left:  Liosha, 
daughter  of  an  Albanian  chief.  lie  takes 
Liosha  with  him — switch-back  to  England, 
please.  Hilary,  of  the  friends,  has  just 
completed  a  novel  of  which  no  one  knows 
anything.  It  is  called  "The  Diamond 
Gate."  Hilary  dies.  bequeathing  his 
manuscripts  as  a  sacred  trust  to  Adrian. 
Adrian,  ardently  wooing  Doria.  is  told  by 
Doria's  papa  that  he  must  accomplish 
something  before  he  can  claim  the  young 
woman's  hand.  Adrian  falls  for  the  temp- 
tation he  carries  about  in  his  pocket,  meta- 
phorically speaking;  be  publishes  "The 
Diamond  Gate"  as  his  own  work,  and  leaps 
into  fame.  Back  to  the  Eastern  fight - 
arena:  Liosha,  taught  English  by  Jaffery 
and  bis  traveling  companion,  has  married 
the  companion — who  dies  of  mountain 
fever.  Jaffery  brings  his  adorable  charge, 
fully  as  useful  as  a  fifth  wheel,  to  Eng- 
land, puts  her  in  a  boarding-house,  while, 
he  (Jafferv)  is  fearfully  smitten  by  the 
charms  of  Adrian's  fiancee,  Doria.  Asked 
to  produce  a  second  masterpiece,  Adrian 
can't  do  it,  and  dies  writbing  in  a  mess  of 
conscience,  confiding  his  secret  to  Jaffery. 
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Madge  Evans  {left)  Holbrook  Blinn  and  Ethel  Clayton, 
in  "Husband  and  Wife." 

Little  Liosha,  whom  you  have  seen  grow- 
ing up  like  a  dark  passion-flower  all  this 
while,  is  just  crazy  about  her  guardian, 
and  he  continues  mooning  over  Doria,  now 
keeping  a  memory-tryst  with  her  meanly 
dishonest  husband.  To  make  Doria 
happy,  Jaffery  writes  a  novel  of  his  own 
and  has  it  published  as  the  work  Adrian 
was  preparing  at  death.  And  Doria 
finally  refuses  him.  Liosha.  lonely  kid, 
has  taken  up  with  a  Scotch  vaudevillian 
encumbered  with  a  wife  and  four  like- 
nesses. To  rescue  her,  Jaffery  takes  her  on 
a  sea-voyage  as  cabin  boy;  and  when  he 
returns  Doria  knows  the  truth:  he  no 
lenger  loves  Doria,  and  he  does  love 
Liosha,  who  has  always  loved  him ! 
There  you  are ;  seemingly,  not  even  a 
director  of  serials  could  put  quick  breath- 
ing into  this. 

In  the  first  place,  wonderful  discretion 
has  been  used  in  the  jumps  of  continuity- 
Here  is  a  book  of  great  spaces,  to  be  turned 
into  an  hour's  drama.  With  unerring 
surety,  the  scenarioist  has  picked  just 
enough  of  each  episode,  and  has  bridged 
from  situation  to  situation  with  strands 
of  invisible  steel.  On  this  point  alone 
this  work  deserves  the  minute  at- 
tention of  every  would-be  photoplav- 
wriffht'. 


Next,    the   director    has    had    the    good 
sense  to  play  upon  simple  emotions  with- 
out making  them  complex.     For 
instance,    the    intense    love    of 
Jaffery  for  Doria  has  been  suffi- 
cient unto  itself,  without  drag- 
ging in  any  of  the  wild  vagaries 
of   material    excitement   or   un- 
speakable   coincidence    gener- 
ally   employed    to    throw    a 
pair  of   quivering  but  hes- 
\    itant    lovers    into    each 
other's  grab.   Jaffery's  flash 
of     passion,     in     which     he 
crushes    Doria    to    his    breast 
and  paints  her  face  and  throat 
scarlet     with     unwanted     kisses, 
could  be  an  ultra-violet  moment 
in    any    cave-man    love    story. 
Or   consider   the   slimly   beau- 
tiful   Liosha.    when    the   man 
she  loves  is  perilled  among 
shifting    cargo    in    a    ship's 
hold.     Off  goes  her  civiliza- 
tion    with     most     of     her 
clothes,  and  in  the  murk  her 
white  shoulders  cut  and  bruised  by  flying 
boxes,   she  stands  once  more  the  devoted 
barbarian,  glorious  and  thrilling. 

Mr.  Locke's  lines,  always  very  easy  on 
the  eyes,  have  been  admirably  culled.  If 
you've  seen  this  piece  you  won't  for- 
get Liosha's  adorable  plight  with  her 
feathered  pets — "Why  can't  I  keep  chick- 
ens in  the  Savov?  It's  a  perfectlv  good 
hotel !" 

The  centerpiece  of  this  charmingly  pic- 
tured tale  is  C.  Aubrey  Smith,  in  the  name 
part.  Smith,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  the  "Builder  of  Bridges."  is  a  sort  of 
furrv  gentleman — the  product  of  some 
malevolent  fairy  who  cast  the  soul  of 
Prince  Charming  into  an  ogre's  hide.  He 
wields  with  equal  facility  both  parts  of 
his  dual  being. 

If  I  did  tatting  and  fancy  work,  I 
would  sav  that  Florence  Deshon  is 
positively  darling  as  Liosha.  Since  I 
tat  very  rottenly.  I'll  think  it.  but  I  won't 
sav  it.  In  the  crooning  of  tin-pan  alley, 
this  Balkan  baby  is  a  doggone  dangerous 
girl. 

Eleanor  Woodruff  provides  somewhat 
ordinarv  leading  woman's  support  as 
Doria.  Paul  Doucet  is  rather  original  as 
Adrian,  and  the  rest  of  the  cast  is  con- 
ventionally acceptable. 


The  Shadow  Stage 
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"T"  HE  Fine  Arts  studio  has  a  greater 
*  aptitude  than  am  other  photodramatic 
establishment  for  sociological  studies.  In 
reality,  big  things  are  tlu-  little  things  oi 
life,  and  little  things  make  the  big  things. 
In  the  same  class  as  "Acquitted"  is  "  I  he 
Little  Liar,"  a  plaj  bj  Anita  I  oos  about 
a  small  girl  unfortunate  enough  to  have 
an  Arcadian  imagination  born  in  a  back 
alley.  So  far  removed  is  tins  piece  from 
the  ordinary  celluloid  novel  that  one  New 
York  critic  pronounced  it  "silly,  intermin 
able  twaddle."  Really,  here's  a  sermon 
tor  thoughtless  parents  such  as  you'll  find 
between    tew   covers. 

Maggie,    it    is    true,    isn't    much    of    a 
hand  for  general  housework,  hustling  beer 
for   her  old   man   or  serving   soup    for   the 
land    "hub"    to    whom    she    is    bound    out. 
l!ut    she    can    invent     the    most    beautiful 
stories   for  the  delectation  of  the  tenement 
children!      In  fact,  her  imagination  is  tire 
less    as    the    wings    of    a     (picturebook) 
angel,    and    every    little    thing    that    ever 
happened  to  her  was  a  romance.     Has  she 
a  new   hair-ribbon?      Some   uncrowned 
prince    presented    it    to    her.      Hoe- 
she     chance     upon     a  ^^^| 
picture      of      disaster? 
She      was      there — just 

ped     with     her     life! 
Is    there    a    lovely    story 
volving  heroines  and  villains?    T 
prominent  persons  were  her  relatives. 

Of  course  the  tenement  women,  bodies 
and  souls  scented  by  too  much  yellow 
soap  or  no  soap  at  all,  are  scarcely  in 
sympathy  with  this  little  soaring  Sappho. 
She  is  not  a  little  dreamer.  She  is  a 
plain  little  liar.  With  her  penchant  for 
endowing  conventional  personalities  with 
Arthurian  attributes,  she  makes  a  floor- 
walker who  soups  and  sleeps  at  her 
boardingdiouse  a  Rudolph  Rassendyl  in 
guise.  His  woman.  a  shoplifter, 
secretes  the  laces  which  they  have  jointly 
stolen  under  Maggie's  attic  mattress. 
And  there  the  plain-clothes  men  find  the 
imaginary  queen,  dolling  herself  in  the 
stolen  gauds  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  pre- 
tense. She  finds  almost  as  few 
believers  in  her  dreams  in  jail  as  she 
did  in  the  streets,  and.  taking  the 
advice  and  the  dope  of  a  despairing 
regular,  she  swallows  her  ticket  to  the 
shining  fields  of  eternal  romance,  leaving 
a   scrawled    "obit"    which    is   proclaimed 


incipient  literature,  rhej  give  her  a  nice 
funeral,  a  lot  of  Bowers,  and  everyone  says 
the  loveliest  things. 

The    peculiar    poignailC)    oi     Mar    Marsh 

is  employed  in  an  absolute  vitalization  oi 
the  queer  little  Maggie,  and  throughout 
this  play,  dure  is  an  astonishing  amount 
of  clever  character  work.  Reality  rules, 
and  the  death  of  the  forlorn  one  became 
high  tragedj  because  it  was  utterl)  devoid 

of  sentiment.  There  were  neither  tears 
nor  mushing.  Maggie  died  like  a  little 
cast  i^(    animal,    and    everyone    took    her 


departure 


matter 


C.  Aubrey  Smiili  and 
Florence    Deslwn.      in 

••Jaffery.  " 


in-      ^^-, 
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of     course — hence     the     scene's     shudder- 
ful  power. 

I  imagine  the  Eastern  critic  who  called 
this  piece  silly  twaddle  was  angry  at  the 
author  for  getting  his  lachrymal  goat. 
She  had  mine,  from  horns  to  hoofs, 

fc/lARGARET    TURNBULL'S   adapta- 

tion  of  Alessandro  de  Janelli's  story, 
"The  Victory  of  Conscience,"  is  as  pure  a 
touch  of  genuine  romance — romance  of  the 
French  school,  passion-and-hearts  a  la 
1840 — as  the  screen  has  ever  reflected. 
The  story  has  all  the  sword-hilt  ring  of 
renunciation  and  till-death  devotion  that 
characterized  the  literary  flower  of  the 
past  mid-Century.  The  old  boys  who  had 
to  make  novels  without  typewriters  had  a 
knack  of  gaining  extreme  passion  and 
utter  purity  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
We  don't  often  do  that  nowadays;  more 
often  we  get  an  anemic  ghost  of  passion 
combined  with  purity  which  is  sewerlike. 
"The  Victory  of  Conscience"  belongs  to 
the  older,  whiter,  if  perhaps  less  realistic 
day. 

Rosette  Burgod,  little  dancer  at  a 
French  country  inn,  is  virtually  kid- 
naped by  Louis,  a  Paris  gentleman.  Tak- 
ing her  ultimate  gift  without  returning 
anything  more  than  a  passing  fancy,  Louis 
is  set  upon  and  almost  slain  by  Rosette's 
rustic  lover.  Recovering,  he  vows  his  life 
to  the  church,  and,  as  a  priest,  determines 


to  rescue  the  girl  he  ruined,  and  who,  since 
her  moral  destruction,  has  risen  to  fame, 
luxury,  and  other  rewards  of  wicked:  ss 
She  adores  him,  and  virtually  her  adoration 
makes  her  turn  to  the  sisterhood.  In  the 
present  war  both  are  slain,  and,  presum- 
ably, unite  in  Elysian  fields.  •  Here  is  the 
best-beloved  Gallic  theme — a  theme  which. 
by  the  way,  is  perfectly  good  psychology, 
for  it  makes  great  drama  on  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  the  sex  and  religious  instincts. 
The  highest  expression  of  this  motif  in 
modern  literature  is  "Thais,"  where,  in- 
deed, it  runs  its  ultimate  course  of  sanc- 
timonious cardinal. 

This  play  is  positively  thrilling  till  its 
last  half-reel  is  reached.  Then  the  honest 
sugar  becomes  chemical  saccharine,  and  the 
fine  corn-syrup  finish  gums  up  much  of 
what  has  gone  before.  However,  the 
bulk  of  the  piece  is  so  vivid  that  the  weak 
finale  does  not  materially  mar  it  when 
viewed  as  a  whole. 

Of  course  Miss  Turnbull  and  M.  Janelli 
had  a  wonderful  assistant,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  doctrines,  in  the  renowned 
Lou-Tellegen.  Miss  Farrar's  husband 
throws  himself  into  these  grandiloquent 
periods  with  infinitely  more  fervor  than  a 
mere  American — plus  a  sense  of  humor — 
could  command,  and  the  result  is  always 
convincing.  Cleo  Ridgley  responds  aptly 
and  adeptlv  as  Rosette,  the  courtesan  who 
becomes  a  nun. 

Also  in  the  their-husbands  club  is 


Ado'ph   Menjou 
(left)  Lottie  Fid ford     Elliott     Dexter,     the     Doro     spouse. 

and    John    Bowers,  ,       -  ■   .  i  1 

in  "The  Reaard  of     playing  a  picturesque  character  role. 
Patience. " 

A  MONG      numerous      World      misfits. 
**•      branded    "Brady-Made."    one    play 
shines    like   a    good    deed    in    a    naughty 
universe.       This    filmed    blessing    is 
"Husband    and    Wife."    in    theme 
not  at  all  original,  but  humanly 
wrought     out.     carefully     and 
logically    executed,    captivat- 
ingly    captioned,     and     pre- 
sented,    as     a     whole,     in 
thoroughly      convinc- 
ing  stvle.       Charles    Ken- 
von.      who      wrote      "Kin- 
dling." Margaret  Illington's 
one     real     stage     triumph, 
typed      "Husband      and 
Wife." 

Last      year      T      didn't 
think      much      of      Barrv 
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A  scene  from 
Footlights 

of'  hah:  " 


O'Neil  as  a  director.     Then  some  one  told 

me  that  he  left  a  former  service  because 
the  cutters  did  such  devilish  deeds  with 
his  pictures.  I  began  to  wonder  .  .  .  .? 
The  excellence  of  "Husband  and  Wife," 
over  which  swung  his  marshal's  baton,  con 
vinces  me  that  those  cutters  threw  a  lot 
of  mud  on  his  reputation. 

"Husband  and  Wife"  simmers  in  essence 
to  our  old  friend  the  bank  cashier,  pilfer- 
ing for  his  queen-style  spouse.  There  is 
the  wife's  friend,  and  the  reconciling 
finish.  This  sounds  novel  as  an  ear  of 
corn,  doesn't  it?  But  as  Mr.  Pollock  has 
shown  you,  there  aren't  any  really  original 
themes  left  in  the  world.  Mr.  Pollock 
insists  that  the  stage  is  the  only  platform 
upon  which  clever  variations  of  the  old 
ones  may  be  eternallv  demonstrated.  Mr. 
Kenyon,'  Mr.  O'Neil  and  Mr.  Brady's 
actors  prove  that  Mr.  Pollock  is  wrong : 
that  on  the  two-dimension  theatre  there  is 
as  much  chance  for  endless  variety  as  any 
where  else. 

The  finish  of  this  play:  after  the  bank 


examiner  and  the  wife's  friend  have  con- 
spired to  jointly  rescue  the  husband  from 
his  financial  swamp  the  bank  examiner  is 
bowed  out  by  the  Japanese  servant.  As 
he  goes  he  says  to  the  brown  boy:  "Well, 
ELamura, — is  every  little  thing  all  right?" 
And  Kamura.  glancing  into  the  room 
where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  are  reorganizing,  says 
with  measured  emphasis :  ''Yes,  sir,  even 
little  thing  is  all  right!"  Quick  dia- 
phragm fadeaway. 

The  vivid  reality  of  the  situations  is 
enhanced  by  a  magnificent  cast.  Hol- 
brook  Blinn  plays  the  husband.  Ethel 
Clayton  his  wife.  Montagu  Love — remem- 
ber him  in  "Hearts  in  Exile"? — the  wife's 
friend,  and  Emmett  Corrigan,  the  bank 
examiner.  Small  parts  were  confided  to 
Gerda  Holmes,  Dion  Titheradge  and  little 
Madge  Evans.  Here  trulv  is  a  star  cast 
in  a  worthy  play. 

IN    the   realistic    depiction   of   a   place,   a 

period     or    a     sectional     episode     Colin 

Campbell   has   few   peers.      Mr.    Campbell 
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Mabel 

Taliaferro,  tit  a 

scene  from 

"God's 
Half- Acre." 


can  make  you  believe  in  his  Alaska,  and 
in  his  next  play  convince  you  that  he  has 
spent  all  his  life  in  Central  America. 

When  it  came  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  multi- 
reeler  from  Winston  Churchill's  novel,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  once  more  at  home.  The 
new  photoplay  is  not  as  big  an  achieve- 
ment in  some  ways  as  either  "The  Spoilers" 
or  "The  Ne'er-'do-Well,"  but  it  is  good 
drama,  a  convincing  love-story,  and  suffi- 
ciently correct,  broad  and  intelligent  to 
deserve  a  place  in  a  permanent  library  of 
photo-fiction. 

Churchill's  three  related  novels,  "Rich- 
ard Carvel,"  "The  Crossing,"  and  "The 
Crisis,"  took  descendant  members  of  the 
same  family  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  Mississippi  river,  in  three  epochs  of 
American  history. 

Selig  is  the  most  ardent  of  all  manu- 
facturers for  real  location.  He  docs  not 
believe  that  the  earth  from  Jaffa  to  Joplin 
can  lie  materialized  successfully  in  Holly- 
wood. Accordingly,  his  "Crisis"  aggrega- 
tion went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi. 
and  the  thrills  of  Civil  war  times  were 
reproduced  in  original  scenes.  Yickslmrg  is 
the  real  Vicksburg  through  and  through. 

Thomas  Santschi  rises  to  heroism  as 
Stephen  Bricc.  Mr.  Santschi  has  little  of 
romance  to  proclaim  him  a  leading  man, 
but   he  makes  up,   partially,   for   this   lack 


by  a  deal  of  strength  and  honesty. 
Bessie  Kyton,  as  Virginia  Carvel,  has 
never  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  flower- 
like in  grace,  and  so  apt  in  her 
adaptation  to  the  manners  and  attire 
of  a  gone  half-century.  George 
Fawcett,  as  Silas  Whipple,  the  abo- 
lition judge,  has  never  given  a  finer 
screen  depiction.  Matt  Snyder,  a 
remarkable  old  man.  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  gives  virile  life 
to  the  lovable,  forceful  Col. 
Carvell.  He  has  perhap- 
the  longest  single  par 
(should  "appearance"  be 
the  movie  word?)  in  the 
drama.  Eliphalet  Hopper, 
a  singularly  sly  scoundrel  as 
Churchill  displayed  him.  lie- 
comes  a  small-time  vil- 
lain in  the  picture. 
Sam  Drane  is  astound - 
ingly  like  Lincoln  in 
"  appearance  and  gesture, 
and  has  more  to  do  than 
any  pictorial  Lincoln  who  has  ever  been 
reincarnated.  And  Mr.  Drane  died,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  without  beholding  a  foot  of  his 
visual  impersonation. 

Too  many  excellencies  of  detail  in 
domestic  situations,  characteristic  of  Camp- 
bell's artistic  efficiency,  exist  for  comment 
here.  The  battle  scenes,  thanks  to  our 
Ince-Griffith  magnitudes  of  the  past 
twelvemonth,  alone  seem  tawdrilv  ineffi- 
cient. 

jWJONTE  KATTERTOHX-S  drama, 
"The  Patriot,"  just  missed  greatness. 
As  it  was,  it  stands  a  unique,  touching  and 
timely  film  document,  particularly  perti- 
nent when  applied  to  our  relations  with  a 
border  state. 

Bob  Wiley,  faithful  soldier  of  the 
United  States,  has  his  mining  claim  mud- 
dled in  the  murk  and  fog  with  which 
Washington  sees  fit  to  surround  many  of 
its  dealings  with  private  citizens,  and,  not 
being  as  sharp  as  the  unpatriotic  sharpers 
who  propose  to  jump  his  rights,  loses  his 
property.  Does  the  government  he  served 
protect  him?  Not  at  all.  When  he  gets 
back  to  the  desert  country  he  finds  that 
after  eviction  his  little  boy.  the  only  warm 
human  touch  he  had  with  the  world,  has 
died  crying  for  his  father,  and  has  been 
buried  bv  a   faithful  old  Indian.      Heart- 
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broken,  the  soldier  slowly  begins  to  hale 
the  stripes  and  stars,  and,  in  the  end,  sells 
out  to  one  Pancho  Zapilla,  a  thinly  dis 
guised  Villa-character  just  across  the 
border.  How  even  recognition  by  his  old 
commander  in  the  Philippines  fails  to 
retrieve  hint  from  intended  treachery  and 
how  he  is  rewon  to  manhood  and  honor  by 
the  faith  o(  a  lonely  little  boy  like  his  own 
lost  child  fills  up  the  whirlwind  final  reel. 
Here  is  a  story  of  power  and  suspense, 
brimming  with  realisms  which  might  be 
called    newspaperisms,    quite   sufficient    in 

sentiment    though    entirely    devoid    of    sex 
interest. 

William  S.  Hart  plays  Bob  Wiley  as  no 
one  else  could,  and  little  George  Stone  is 
so  touching  as  the  forlorn  and  fated  child 
that  the  man  who  can  wateh  his  reflected 
impersonation  dry-eyed  may  be  suspicioned 
a  defective.  When  Bob  Wiley,  returning 
from  his  fruitless  trip  to  Washington, 
paused  to  buy  a  big  wooden  duck  for  the 
little  fellow  oi  whose  death  he  could  not 
know,  I  found  that  my  Adam's  apple  was 
about  the  size  of  an  ostrich  egg. 

1  OUIS  JOSEPH  VANCE'S  novel. 
*-'  "Joan  Thursday."  rather  stupidly  re- 
named "The  Footlights  of  Fate,"  suffices 
to  reintroduce  Marc  McDermott  in  big 
plays. 

Singular  are  the  portions  of  an  artist. 
\b  Dermott  is  one  of  the 
finest,  subtlest  character 
makers  the  silver  sheet 
has  ever  revealed.  In 
the  force  and  spiritual- 
ity of  his  best  parts  only 
Henry  Walthall  has  ap- 
proached him.  Yet,  like 
Mary  Fuller,  the  past 
two  years  have  found 
him  empty  of  achieve- 
ment. In  his  case,  it 
appears  to  have  been 
wholly  due  to  surround- 
ings. He  has  not  been 
often  put  in  the  way  of 
good  stories,  or  with 
directors  of  sufficient 
calibre  to  exploit  him. 

"The  Footlights  of 
Fate"  begins  as  a  piece 
worthy  of  the  best  Vita- 
graph  tradition — but  it 
ends     tawdrily,     spoiled 


rather    in    direction    than    in    story — in 
we  accept  some  Hat  moments  and  an  anin 
spired  finish  on  the  pan  oi  the  author. 
Naomi     didders     is    seen    with     Mr. 

McDermott.    and    though    "The    Footlights 

of  Fate"  as  a  whole  disappoints,  then 

Several       ready       splendid       scenes         lilleb 
evolved  by  the  dramatist,  siiperlilv  handled 

by  tlie  director,   magnificent!}    performed 
by  Mr.  McDermott  and  Miss  Childers. 


PRIANGLE  still  serins  to  be  a  triangle, 

though    two    of    its    sides    are    badlj 

sprung.      [nee  alone  is  holding  up  the  full 
productive    repute   of    this    three-way    play 
maker. 

Beside  "The  Patriot."  luce's  Culver 
City  crucible  has  given  forth  half  a  dozen 
recent  vehicles  which  are  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. Among  these  is  "The  Wolf 
Woman,"  a  vampire  piece  morbid  in  plot 
but  startling  in  its  climaxes  and  brilliant 
in  acting  and  staging.  Louise  Glaum  is 
the  cankerous  female,  of  course,  and 
Charles  Ray  and  Howard  Hickman  are 
her  masculine  setting.  "The  Jungle 
Child"  exhibits  Hickman  and  Dalton.  It 
is  a  novelty,  though  not  much  of  a  drama. 
"Home,"  with  Bessie  Barriscale,  is  a  solid, 
entertaining  comedy  of  city  life.  "Lieut. 
Danny,  U.  S.  A.,"  presents  William  Des- 
mond and  Enid  Markey.  A  pair  of  un- 
usual  plays   are   "The   Dawnmaker,"   with 


Helen 

Holmes, 

in  a  scene 

from  "The 

Diamond 

Runners. " 
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William  S.  Hart,  and  "Plain  Jane,"  plus 
Bessie  the  Bonnie  and  Wonder-Boy  Ray. 

An  occasional  sensation  like  "Little 
Liar"  does  not  make  up  for  a  long  series 
of  dull,  insipid  plays,  when  those  plays 
issue  from  a  studio  with  the  Fine  Arts  tra- 
ditions and  the  supervision  of  the  most 
famous  shadow-sculptor  in  the  world. 
Last  month  we  had  occasion  to  regret 
"Pillars  of  Society,"  an  Ibsen  piece  which 
in  its  photography  had  seven  fathoms  of 
plot  and  about  half  an  inch  of  character- 
ization. How  much  more  unworthy  is  a 
trifle  like  "Hell-to-Pay  Austin."  employ- 
ing the  talents  of  Wilfred  Lucas  and 
Bessie  Love.  Or  "Gretchen  the  Green- 
horn," a  true  Keystone  plot  treated 
seriously. 

Fine  Arts  recks  little  the  loss  of  its  high- 
calibre  directors.  W.  Christy  Cabanne, 
who  made  the  early  Fairbanks  pictures, 
has  gone  to  Metro.  John  Emerson  is 
directing  the  new  Mary  Pickford  company, 
and  the  Franklin  Brothers  of  "Kid  Plays" 
fame  have  been  annexed  by  Fox. 

Keystone  seems  completely  in  eclipse. 
Since  "His  First  False  Step"  I  have  not 
seen  a  Keystone  comedy  worthy  the  brand. 
There  is  a  lack,  here,  not  only  of  the 
vigorous  old  direction,  but  of  the  esprit  du 
corps  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
Edendale  burlesquers.  Louise  Fazenda. 
the  comic  Venus,  and  Charles  Murray. 
reliable  wheel-horse  of  the  Sennett  old 
guard,  alone  remain  to  bolster  up  a  fabric 
of  somnolent  glory. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  the  unrest  and 
upheaval  that  ails  the  whole  photoplay 
business  on  its  financial  side.  You  cannot 
expect  a  mill  to  grind  out  XXXX  flour  in 
the  midst  of  an  earthquake  and  fire. 

IWIETRO  plays,  despite  a  now-and-then 
piece  of  preposterousness.  are  on  a 
steady  up-grade. 

Have  you  seen  "The  Pretenders"?  It  is 
a  detective  comedy  by  Channing  Pollock 
and  Rennold  Wolf,  produced  by  Rolfe. 
starring  Emmy  Wehlen,  who  is  really  a 
stronger  argument  for  the  Teutonic  cause 
than  the  Kaiser's  Brandcnburgers. 

With  a  sociallv  scheming  mother,  a 
merry  and  conniving  father,  a  very  real 
daughter,  an  adventurer  posing  as  a 
nobleman,  and  a  nobleman  merrily  making 
his  living  as  a  chauffeur,  the  cocktail  of 
mixed  personalities  begins  to  shake. 


Paul  Gordon  does  excellent  work  as  the 
young  nobleman  who  chauffs  for  his  cakes 
and  hay. 

"God's  Half  Acre,"  another  pleasing 
Metro  play,  seems  wrongly  named.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  High  Grand  Entitler  in 
Rowland's  offices  doesn't  know  what  this 
old  expression  means?  Anyway,  here's 
Mabel  Taliaferro,  whose  ability  to  play  the 
beloved  waif  girl  is  second  only  to  Mat- 
Marsh's. 

AT  The  Famous  Players  "The  Reward  of 
"^"^  Patience,"  a  sweet  little  commonplace 
of  Quaker  customs,  modern  evils  and  eter- 
nal love,  is  made  notable  by  the  return  of 
Lottie  Pickford's  passionate  dark  beautv  to 
screens  which  have  long  been  pale  for  lack 
of  it.  Louise  Huff  plays  the  role  opposite 
Miss   Pickford. 

f    ASKY  has  produced   a  number   of  un 
usual  plays  recently. 

One  of  these  is  "Public  Opinion,"  a  very 
clever  study  of  men's  minds  and  the  con- 
ventional pumpkin-headed  jury  which 
"lets  off"  a  woman  on  trial  for  murder. 
Though  the  woman  is  innocent,  material 
evidence  is  against  her,  and  the  male  jury's 
traditional  chivalry  to  the  pretty  thing  is 
followed  by  social  ostracism  almost  more 
terrible  than  capital  punishment — an  isola- 
tion which  continues  until  a  highly  conven- 
tional dying  confession  at  once  clears  the 
air  and  the  lady's  name.  The  genuine 
thought  in  this  play  is  shown  in  its  pro- 
cedure, for  main  dramatic  effect,  be} 
the  end  of  a  murder  trial,  and  a  conclusive 
exhibition  of  the  effect  of  silent  public  con- 
demnation. Blanche  Sweet,  very  well  sup- 
ported, is  the  principal  performer. 

"The  Honorable  friend."  a  story  of  the 
Japanese  in  America,  with  Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  and  Tsuru  Aoki.  makes  good  eye- 
reading  for  those  who  like  their  screen 
meat  of  unusual  flavor. 

|W[UR(  (SCO'S   shipping  clerk  nailed  up 
two  unusually  good  films  for  Eastern 
expressage  last  month. 

One  of  these.  "The  Parson  of  Pana- 
mint."  had  the  advantage  of  Peter  B. 
Kvne's  stalwart  authorship.  Dustin 
Farnum.  as  the  fighting  minister,  led  the 
exercises,  while  the  scheme  of  the  novel, 
and  its  characterizations,  were  very  well 
preserved. 
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Vivian  Martin,  in  "The  Stronger  Love," 

a   Bomewhat    conventional    Southern    feud 

play,  triumphed  by  an  appealing   Imper- 

iion.   clever   direction,   and   generally 

lent  support. 

f~\{  K    groat    humorists   haw   invariably 
^  immortalized    themselves    l>y    sei 

upon  the  lowly  traits  of  our  native'  life. 
We  have  produced  few  who  can  fresco,  but 
many  who  can  whitewash.  When  Mark 
I'vain,  penning  his  idylls  of  boyhood, 
looked  about  for  America's  representative 
in  the  fluid  pigments,  did  he  write  of  a 
frescoer  an  unsung  Whistler,  or  some 
Spoon  river  Corot?  lie  did  not.  He 
w  rote  about  a  boy,  a  pail  of  whitewash,  and 
ral  other  boys,  all  (for  a  moment) 
anxious  to  be  great  artists,  leaving  imper- 
ishable splashes  on  the  board  fence. 

So,  we  have  known  right  along  that  some 
day  a  genius  would  take  our  liquid  folk 
music,  the  eating  of  soup  and  watermelon, 
right  up  to  the  Olympus  of  natural  per- 
formances. The  omnipotent  Mr.  Chaplin 
has  done  this  in   "The  Count."     True,  he 


has    spun    man\     a    supernal    hhI.hIs     t  mm 

cascading  consomme,  bul  these  Campbell 

can  preludes,  compared  to  Ins  reckless 
emotion  with  the  Beedy  salmon  oi 
tables,  are  as  pencil  sketches  beside  a 
Meissonier  battle  painting.  When  the 
emerald  rind  closes  ecstatically  behind  Mi 
Chaplin's  ears  you  feel  thai  table  accom 
plishmentS  can  oiler  you  no  more.  Even 
an  orgy  of  toothpicks  in  a  psychopathic 
dining  hall  could  nol  compare. 

La  belle  Purviance  is  the  lustrous  lily 
springing  from  this  rich  edible  soil,  (dad 
to  sec  you  back,  Edna.     Folks  well? 

"The  Count"  has  some  unnecessary  vul- 
garisms, which  may  be  forgotten  even  if 
not  excused  in  the  melon  melange. 

"The  Diamond  Runners,"  a  Hawaiian 
melodrama  glorified  by  the  perennial 
beauty  of  Helen  Holmes,  is  a  winning 
Mutual  offering. 

I  believe  "Gloria's  Romance,"  as  at  pres- 
ent plotted  in  a  perfect  circle,  could,  like 
Tennyson's  generally  well-known  brook,  go 

on   forever. 
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BY  GORDON  SEAGROVE 


SHE  sits  alone  like  a  soul  apart, 
And   the   world   grows   bright   to   her 
poor  tired  eyes, 
For  it  gives  its  best  to  a  starving  heart 
Which   lives  at  night   and   at   dawning 
dies; 
The  sweetheart's  troth  and  the  long  em- 
brace ; 
And  men  who  die  that  a  love  may  -live ; 
The  trickster  mean,  with  a  scar  cut  face, 
And  the  ugly  thrusts  that  his  knife  can 
give; 
The  plots  and  plans  of  ancient  land 
Where  the  Nile  crawls  on  by  the  tombs 
of  queens, 
And  white  limbed  slaves  win  a  monarch's 
hand 
By  fair  or  foul — or  other — means  : 
All  pass  her  eyes,  and  for  the  night 

She  knows  the  love  that  a  queen  would 
know 
As  she  sits  alone,  so  small,  so  slight  .... 
The  lonely  girl  in  the  picture  show. 


The   Girl    on    the    Cover 


AN  OPEN    LETTER  TO   HER 
NEWLY  ACQUIRED  HUSBAND 

To  Mr.  Friend  Husband  of  Dot  Kelly: 

CONGRAT  ULATIONS  I    You  are  the 
first  man  I  ever  heard  of  that  could 
make    Dot    Kelly    keep    an    engage- 
ment. 

Understand  me.  please.  I  have  had  sev- 
eral engagements  with  Dorothy,  but,  of 
course,  they  were  not  like  yours.  Mine 
were  arranged  by  mere  press  agents  around 
the  Vitagraph  plant  in  Flatbush.  and  if  you 
haven't  found  it  out  already,  old  top.  let 
me  introduce  you  to  an  important  fact — 
Dorothy  has  been  raised  a  pet.  If  the  press 
agent  said,  "Miss  Kelly,  a  handsome  and 
distinguished  representative  of  Photoplay 
will  be  here  next  Spmethingday  to  get  an 
interview  and  photographs,  it  is  quite  im- 
portant that  you  be  here."  why 
then  Miss  jfijfc  Dorothy  would 
saw  "Cer-          /E^^k      tumlv."  and  forget 


And  isn't  slu 
the  attest  "boy. 


all  about  it.  Then  the  press 
agent  would  apologize  to 
everybody,  including  Miss  Dot. 


I'll  never  forget  the  time  I 
first  met  her.  It  was  the  hottest 
day  in  the  summer  of  1915.  and 
Dorothv  was  so  overcome  by  the 
heat  that  she  forgot  herself  and 


8S 


that  I  say  "con- 
gratulations." 
An}'  man  who  can 
make    Dot     Kelly 
keep  an  engagement 
is  Some   Man.      May 
you   live   happily   ever 
liter,   and   all   that   sort 
of  rot,  but  remember  she 
was   raised   a  pet. 
Confidentially; 
Randolph  Bartlett. 


¥?.  reported  for 
/«.  -  work.  1  caught 
her  just  as  she 
came  to,  and  had  started  back  for  Brook- 
lyn, and  interviewed  her  on  the  L,  and  had 
an  ice  cream  soda  each  at  Huyler's. 

( )ur  next  meeting  was  a  year  later. 
Again  I  sought  photographs — these  which 
adorn  the  adjacent  pages  and  the  cover 
hereof.  She  had  eluded  me  successfully 
for  nearly  a  month. 

It   is  because  of  these   things,   old  dear. 


17"R  the  information  of  those 
i^mmmm'  who  are  uninformed,  Miss  Kelly 
never  has  been  with  any  motion  pic- 
ture company  but  the  Vitagraph,  and  had. 
no  previ  >us  stage  experience.  She  is  now 
about  twenty-two  and  five-eighths  years 
old.  Her  most  recent  pictures  have  been 
"The  Law  Decides,"  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
War."  and  "The  Scarlet  Runner."  She 
was  married  the  last  week  in  August* to 
Harvey  Havenor.  real  estate  dealer  of 
Brooklyn,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  screen 
picture,  and  found  the  original  even  more 
to  his  liking.  She  will  continue  with  Vita- 
graph,  for  the  present,  at  least. 
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There  Wally  and  Estelle  ivottld   linger,  pretending  that  this  was  their  ancestral  hall,   and  that  they  had 

been  married  — -oh.  years! 
90  ["Saving  The  Family  Xante,"  opposite  page) 


HERL  is  the  uvni.i  ol  .1   terrific  battle 
between  Love  and  Prejudice.    Pre- 

judice  Wins  and  keeps  on  w  inning,  until — 
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By  Clarie  Marchand 


Produced  l>\  tlu>  Universal  I  llm  Co. 


THERE  is  a  surviving  ghost  of 
puritanism  throughoul  America  which 
regards  the  stage  as  an  abominable 
vocation.  This  ghosl  sees  the 
Stage  woman  evil  and  artful  :  the 
theatrical  manager  a  compound 
of  Nero  and  Satan ;  the  stage 
man  an  unfailing  nonentity  of 
weak  wickedness.  Frequently 
this  ghost  inhabits  houses  v\  hose 
inmates  are  lend  of  the  theatre ; 
he,  or  it,  is  a  ghost  not  to  be 
found  in  any  particular  attic,  hut 
which  may  be  discovered  under 
the  root-tree  of  ancient  New 
Englander  or  immigrant  of  the 
preceding  generation,  in  tin- 
mansion  of  the  rich  man  or  the 
place  the  poor  man  calls  home. 
Why  is  this  attitude  peculiarly 
and  provincially  American? 
There  are  many  answers,  from 
that  distant  echo  of  Massachusetts  rigor  to 
America's  mere  insularity.  find  your 
favorite  guess  and  keep  it  ;  you  will  prob- 
ably be  right  as  anyone  else. 

None  of  these  things  occurred  to  Estelle 
Ryan,  when  it  became  necessary  for  her 
to  make  her  own  living  or  become  a  charge 
upon  Queen's  County,  State  of  New  York. 
She  was  very  young,  and  she  had  the 
figure,  the  enthusiasms,  the  vivacity,  the 
beautiful  skin  and  the  jewelled  eyes  of 
youth.  Why  should  she  drudge  in  an 
office,  or  die  slowly  behind  a  counter,  when, 
congenially  employed  for  three  hours  each 
evening  before  a  row  of  bright  lamps,  she 
could  (when  not  rehearsing)  make  double 
the  salary  she  could  ever  earn  elsewhere? 
This  is  a  sensible  sort  of  self-question,  and 
Estelle  Ryan  had  no  hesitancy  in  answer- 
ing it.     She  chose  the  stage. 

Theatrical  managers  are  not  the  ogres 
whooping    reformers    paint    them.     They 


.lie  prettj  much  like  other  men.  struggling 
lor  their  wives  and  homes,  or  themselves; 
a  lew  of  them  are  very  good,  a  few  are 
verj  bad.  and  the  great  majority 
are  neither  very  good  nor  very 
bail,  but  even  as  you  and  1. 
Estelle  met  a  member  of  the 
great  majority.  lie  advanced 
her  as  he  found  she  pleased  his 
patrons.  Once  he  collided  with 
her.  glowing  and  not  burdened 
by  very  many  clothes,  in  the 
wings.  With  a  timid  sort  of 
roguishness  be  pinched  her  cheek 
and  called  her  a  "pretty  baby." 
His  personal  acquaintance  went 
no  further.  Thereafter  he 
passed  very  close  to  Estelle  a 
great  many  times,  and  did  not 
appear  to  see  her  at  all. 

The  same  queer  hypocritical 
smugness  which  condemns  the 
theatre  and  all  who  labor  therein  regards 
the  stage  as  legitimate  prey  for  that  odd 
bird,  the  "man  about  town,"  as  long  as  he 
does  not  marry  behind  the  footlights. 
When  that  freak  disaster  occurs  all  the 
Pharisees  laugh  save  the  Pharisees  of  the 
victim's  immediate  family ;  his  ladies 
weep  and  his  male  relatives  curse. 

When  Wally  Dreislin  began  paying 
ardent  attention  to  Estelle  Ryan  his 
mother  and  his  aunts  pretended  not  to 
know  of  his  playhouse  visits.  His  grand- 
father and  his  uncles  laughed  coarsely,  and 
thought  of  their  own  early  mornings  in  the 
wild  oats  field. 

In  this  connection  let's  compare  the 
lovers.  Estelle's  people  were  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania :  plain,  hard-working,  church- 
going  folk.  When  Estelle  was  eleven, 
her  father  got  a  position  as  head  of  the 
kitchenware  department  in  Lacy's  great 
store.     It  was  at  no  large  advance  in  salary, 
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but  it  made  him  a  city  man,  Estelle's 
mother  became  a  city  "lady,"  and  Estelle 
went  to  school.  But  how  it  cost !  Mother 
made  her  exit  with  pneumonia,  after  an 
illness  of  four  days,  when  Estelle  was  six- 
teen. The  next  year  her  father,  broken 
by  disappointment,  sorrowing  for  his  wife, 
yearning  for  the  old  days  in  the  country, 
died.  At  seventeen  Estelle  was  penniless 
and  alone.  But  she  was  young,  strong, 
healthy,  and  in  New  York.  Could  she  be 
really  unhappy? 

As  for  Wally,  his  account  is  even  shorter. 
His  father,  a  remarkable  Chicago  lawyer. 
married  the  daughter  of  Cornelius  Van 
Sant,  descendant  of  the  Dutch  pioneers 
upon  Manhattan.  Then  he  died,  and 
Wally,  inheriting  all  of  his  father's  lov- 
able naturalness  but  none  of  his  grim 
aggressiveness,  was  left  alone  with  his 
formal  mother,  his  formal  uncles  and 
aunts,  twenty  millions — in  trust — and  a 
weary  reputation. 

Wally' s  people  all  came  out  to  see  the 
premier  of  "The  Gay  Dawn,"  and  when 
the  wonderful-limbed  Estelle  leaped  to  the 
footlights  with  her  cohort  of  tulled,  bare- 
legged beauty,  Wally's  heart  pounded 
strokes  of  thunder.  She  was  his  !  All  his  ! 
And  he  looked  at  her  with  a  love  as  pure 
as  it  was  virile.  Did  Wally's  aunts  know- 
that  this  young  person  with  the  Greek  legs 
and  the  severe,  almost  melancholy  beauty 
was  the  wanton  charmer  of  their  boy? 
They  had  heard  as  much,  but  they  would 
not  admit  it  even  to  themselves.  Young 
men  must  be  young  men,  and  afterwards, 
wed  to  humdrum  respectability ! 

But  it  was  not  their  boy  who,  two  hours 
later,  in  the  rear  of  a  limousine,  held  a 
pensive,  quiet  girl  very  close,  kissing  her 
gentlv,  wordlesslv.     She  spoke  first. 

"I  love  you,  Wally,"  she  said  in  a  little 
crying  whisper. 

"Oh.  can  you!"  He  breathed  on  her 
cheek.  "Why,  isn't  that  wonderful !" 
And  in  his  voice  there  was  the  surprised 
ecstasy  of  an  awakening  Adam. 

Much  more  serious  conversation  de- 
veloped at  the  little  Fifty-first  street 
apartment  which  Estelle  occupied  with 
Vinie  Dare,  her  team-mate,  and  Florence 
Hope,  a  small-part  girl  of  maturer  years. 

"Dearest,"  said  Estelle.  "T  think  we 
should  marry,  but  if  you  marry  me,  every- 
one will  say  Em  a  common  'gold-digger.' 
and  vou — just  a  silly." 


"What  do  we  care.  Estelle?"  murmured 
Wally,  passionately,  pressing  her  close,  and 
squeezing  the  blood  away  from  her  hands. 

"If  it  can't  be  marriage — " 

"Wally:"'  cried  Estelle.  It  was  not  the 
acting  of  craft  which  masquerades  as 
hooted  virtue.  It  was  the  soft,  surprised 
exclamation  of  a  girl  startled  by  some- 
thing she  had  not  expected  to  hear. 

"Forgive  me!  I  will  marry  you — I 
don't  care  what  you  say,  I  don't  care  what 
my  people  say — I  don't  care  what  anyone 
says !  I  must  have  you  for  my  wife.  I 
could  not  live  without  you." 

The  boy's  last  sentence  startled  Estelle. 
In  it  there  was  a  desperation  which  con- 
fessed not  only  utter  affection  but  a  sort 
of  pathetic,  childish  helplessness  which 
appealed  to  every  maternal  instinct  in  this 
very  real  —  and  therefore  maternal  — 
girl.  She 
turned 
quickly. 
and  took 
him  in 
her  arms 
as  he  had 
t  a  k  e  n 
her. 

"My 
little 
boy !"  she 
w  h  i  s  - 
p  e  r  e  d. 
"  M  y 
little 
b    a    b    v 


You 
me 


boy ! 

need 

eve 

m    o    r 

than 

nee 

you !" 

Estelle's 
love  was 
very  gen- 
uine —  as 
genui  n  e 
as  h  i  s  — 
and  they 
w  ere 
very 
h  a  p  p  y. 
For  her. 
a  n  d  for 
Vinie 
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Dare  and  Florence  Hope,  he  secured  a 
magnificent  apartment,  with  three  bed 
rooms  and  two  baths  and  a  salon  like 
that  of  some  old  French  chateau.  <>u  the 
divan  in  front  of  the  great  mantelpiece  he 
and  Estelle  would  linger  before  going  oul 
to  dinner,  pretending  that  this  was  their 
ancestral  hall,  and  that  they  had  been  mar 
ried  -oh,  years ! 

One  evening  Estelle  sat  up  verj  straight, 
and  puckered  her  brows  in  the  darkest  of 

I'row  us. 

"Don't  think  SO  hard!"   laughed    H  ally  ; 
it's  very  ageing  I" 

"I    am   thinking    of   something    serious. 

dear."  she  said,  'dt's  this:  we  can't  go  on 
this  way;  it's  all  quite  innocent,  but  who 
would  believe  it?  It's  not  just  to  you,  ot- 
to me,  or — to  your  mother.  \\  ally,  you 
must  tell  your  mother  that  we  are  to  be 
married.      You  must  win  her  consent." 

When  Mater  was  told  -  the  crash. 

The    excellent    Mrs.    Dreislin    retired    to 
her  room  with  nervous  prostration;  young 
Mr.     Dreislin's    relatives    all    but     donned 
mourning.      Wally  watched   for  the  alien 
at  every  corner. 

Mrs.  Dreislin  said  many  things  about 
actresses  in  general,  and  Estelle  in  par 
ticular,  which  reached  the  girl's  ears,  and 
made  her  very  angry.  Against  her  better 
instincts  Estelle  listened  to  Wally's  pas- 
sionate pleadings  to  "marry  anyway!" 

She  had  insisted  on  giving  up  the 
.oils  apartment  in  Central  Park  West, 
and  had  gone  back  to  the  little  cosy-corner 
in  which  she  had  first  entertained  the  man 
whose  bride  she  was  to  be.  There  they 
stood  on  the  hallowed  night  preceding 
their  nuptial  dawn. 

•"I'm   not   going   to  make   any  sneak   of 


it."  lie  proi  laimed  bravely.     "  I  hej   know 
I've  full)   determined  to  marrj   you.     All 

the)     don't     know     is    the    dale.        I  liat'.s    just 

the  info  they're  going  to  get  tonight.     I'm 

going   home,   get    01)    Stuff,    tell    'em   holiest. 

kiss  mamma     and  1  eat  u  to  the  Knickei 

bocker.       I'm     a     man     now — I've     gOl     I" 

stand  for  myself." 

Estelle  could  not  speak.      She  kissed  him 

with  a  trembling  wet  mouth,  ami  her  tears 
rained   on   his  cheeks.      Hers   was   the 
and  wonder  of  a  girl's  first  love. 

\\  hen  \\  all)  enured  his  ancestral  portal 
he  tllOUghl    he   had    fallen   into  a  memorial 

service,      ["here,  in  the  drawing-room,  sat 

his  decrepit  uncles,  his  ancient  cousins,  liis 
moth-ball)    aunts,    his    teary    mother,    who 
seemed    to    regard    him    as    a    sort    of    con 
victed  sun.  doomed  to  die  at  dawn.       It  was 
a  terrible  family  conference. 

11  is  I  ink-.  John  Van  Sant,  custodian  of 
the   old    name   and   the   old    fortune,   bi 
to  roar. 

"Marry  this  jade,  and  mil  you  go  -neck, 
crop.  duds,  inheritance." 

Wally  smiled  good-natured  defiance, 
and  looked  hopefully  at  his  mother. 

Then  John  Van  Sant  played  his  trump 
card. 

"1  will  save  the  family  name  at  any- 
cost  !"  barked  the  acidulous  old  man. 
"Your  mother  is  dependent  upon  me  as 
sole  trustee  of  your  father's  estate.  Marry 
this  creature,  and  1  forbid  your  mother  to 
ever  see  you  again  ;  and  neither  she  nor  you 
gets  another  penny. 

How  true  John  Van  Sant  had  sent  his 
bolt — or  his  bluff — he  did  not  know  until, 
a  half  hour  later,  washed  in  his  mother's 
bitter  tears,  his  heart  dead  and  his  soul 
dying,  Wallv  suddenly  murmured  in  gentle 


Wally  had  been  found  dead  on  the  fl^or  of  his  room  at  daybreak. 
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"Am  I?"  returned  Estelle.     She  hurled  the 
tray  at  his  feet. 

hopelessness :  "I  quit,  folks.  You  win. 
Don't  worry,  for  I — I  shall  not  marry 
Estelle    Ryan.     Do    you    mind    if    I    go? 

I'm  very  tired,  and  I good-night, 

mother." 

ESTELLE  had  a  very  happy  night. 
*-~*  Until  the  smallest  hours  she  sat  at 
her  window,  staring  at  the  wonderful  moon 
— big  and  round,  rising  from  East  River 
like  a  great  world  of  luminous  gold,  trans- 
forming every  humble  thing  in  the  vast  city 
to  an  edifice  of  love  and  glory.  Vinie 
and  Florence  returned  and  went  again — 
came  in,  singly  and  long  apart,  and  went 
to  sleep.  Finally  Estelle  slept,  suddenly 
and  dreamlessly. 

She  was  awakened  bv  the  postman,  who 
bad  a  special  delivery  letter  for  her.  She 
read,  uncomprehendingly,  these  words: 
"Darling  girl,  don't  always  think  me  a 
weak  coward.  I  suppose  I  was  born  in  a 
golden  jail  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 


If  you  had  known  every  circumstance — 
dearest,  if  we  can  go  on  loving,  there,  be 
sure  my  lips  are  forever  whispering  'Es- 
telle! Estelle!'  " 

A  little  chill  seized  her.  She  rushed  to 
the  telephone.  A  strange  terror  prevented 
her  from  raising  the  receiver  to  her  ear. 
Just  then  Vinie  came  in.  A  frightened 
look  was  on  her  face,  and  she  held  her 
early  afternoon  edition  away  from  Estelle 
— whom  she  had  not  expected  to  find  awake 
— as  if  it  were  a  dreadful,  poisoned  thing. 

"I  can  imagine,"  murmured  the  stricken 
girl,  dully.  "Let  me  know  just  how  it  was. 
You  see,  I  have  a  letter." 

So  Vinie  handed  her  the  paper. 

Wally  had  been  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  room,  at  daybreak,  shortly  after 
summoning  the  butler  and  handing  him 
a  special-delivery  for  mailing.  No,  the 
butler  hadn't  observed  the  addre--. 

Vinie  and  Florence  were  terribly  fright- 
ened because  Estelle  cried  only  a  little, 
and  said  nothing  at  all.  She  sat  con- 
tinually on  the  end  of  the  divan,  gazing 
out  of  the  window.  Vinie  and  Florence 
thought,  with  terror,  that  she  did  not 
breathe  for  minutes  at  a  time.  When  she 
did  breathe,  her  respiration  came  in  a  long. 
shuddering   sigh. 

At  1  o'clock  Wagenheimer,  her  manager, 
and  DeKalb.  his  fat,  rosy,  shallow  little 
press-agent,  came  to  see  her. 

Wagenheimer.  awkwardly  sympathetic, 
patted  her  hand  as  he  spoke  what  he 
thought  were  words  of  consolation.  "Ye 
see,"  he  began,  "every  cloud  has  a  kind  of 
a  hollow  lining,  or  something  like  that,  as 
the  old  proverb  says.  Yer  miserable  now. 
but  this  is  going  to  make  you  famous,  little 
girl.  You've  got  a  career !  Don't  fergit 
that.     You'll  be  on  hand  tonight?" 

"Yes."  said  Estelle.  chokingly,  starting 
to  cry.  "First  of  all,  the  theatre!"  It  is 
the  true  actor's  motto.  A  player  cannot 
desert  the  show,  any  more  than  a  sentry 
can  desert  his  post. 

"Say,  kid.  how's  this?"  Something  in 
DeKalb's  flabby,  fliply  insincere  voice 
struck  Estelle  like  a  'blow.  She  rose. 
quickly,  only  to  stare  at  the  copy  of  a  huge 
half-page  "ad"  that  he  had  prepared  for 
afternoon  insertion.  It  was  a  cheap,  lurid 
bill-posting  of  her  as  a  combination  of 
sorcerer  and  murderess,  with  the  Dreislin 
reference  thinly  veiled.  It  recounted,  nau- 
seatinglv.  physical  charms  "which  have  sent 
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men  to  their  death,"  ami  smackingl)  as 
sured  the  public  that  she  "appears  without 
la 1 1  at  i\ erj  performance  !" 

"( i ft  out!"  screamed  Estelle,  to  the 
horror  of  the  time-serving  Vinie  and 
Florence,  who  were  all  servility  and  ob- 
sequience  in  the  presence  of  Wagenheimer. 
"You  are  the  murderers !  You  gave  women 
of  the  stage  their  reputation — the  reputa 
lion  that  made  this  possible  inevitable! 
Now  1  won't  come  tonight!  1  won't  come 
any  night!  1  am  through!  Get  out  oh, 
get  out  I" 

But  Vinie  and  Florence  had  little  time 
to  condole  with  Wagenheimer  and  DeKalb 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Estelle,  now  in 
positive  hysterics,  demanded  their  earnest 
attention. 

\\  hen  she  had  recovered  control  of  her- 
self she  got  the  Dreislin  home  on  the  tele- 
phone. No,  o(  course  Mrs.  Dreislin  could 
not    come    to    the    telephone.       Yes,     Mrs. 

Dreislin's  maid  would  speak.  To  her.  to 
be  conveyed  to  Mrs.  Dreislin,  Estelle  con- 
veyed the  secrets  of  Iter  heart,  the  melting, 
poignant  tragedy  of  her  soul.  How  she 
wanted,  in  that  hour,  the  hand  of  a  mother! 
How  site  longed  to  be  folded  in  Mis 
Dreislin's  arms,  and  to  feel  her  tears  in 
her   hair ! 

An  hour  later,  a  messenger  arrived.  He 
bore  a  note  to  Estelle.  marked  in  an  aris- 
tocratic scrawl.  "Personal!" 

It  was  in  Mrs.  Dreislin's  handwriting, 
ami  said  only  this:  "I  accept  no  con- 
dolences from  unscrupulous  women  such 
as  you.  I  only  hope  that  Hod  will  pun- 
ish you  as  he  is  punishing  me — for  what. 
I  do  not  know." 

Estelle  started  to  weep 
— laughed    harshly. 

Five  minutes  later  she 
had  her  manager  on  the 
telephone. 

''Wagenheimer,"  she 
said,  still  laughing,  in  a 
curious  little  snigger,  "I 
was  a  bad  girl  when  you 
were  here,  wasn't  I  ?  Just 
a  little  temperament — I'll 
b  e  down  tonight,  o  f 
course,  and  .  .  . 
Wagenheimer,  I  have  no 
objection  to  DeKalb's 
ad." 

Wagenheimer  returned 
a  coarse,   jovial,   uncom- 


prehending Nut  not  unkindlj   laugh. 

THREE  month,  later,  Estelle  Ryan  be- 
came  a  star  in  Wagenheimer's  theatre. 
Her  work  from  the  da)  of  Wally  Dreislin's 
death  had  a  style  and  dash  it  had  always 
lacked  before. 

she  had  many  admirers.  To  none  of 
them,  save  Jansen  Winthrop,  did  she  pay 
the  slightest  attention.  Jan  had  been 
a  friend  of  W'alK's  hut  had  considered  him 
a  weakling. 

Estelle's  acceptance  of  Jan's  attentions 
was,  at  first,  a  mockery  of  men.  Inwardly, 
she  had  never  recovered  from  tlie  desperate 
wound  of  her  first  tragedy.  'The  only  balm 
for  her  bleeding  heart  was  a  jest  ;  its  only 
surcease,  laughter. 

Bye  and  bye — she  did  not  care  how 
people  talked,  or  what  they  said,  as  long  as 
they  advertised  her-  she  began  to  realize 
that  Jan  was  older,  stronger,  more  sell' 
reliant  than  Wally  had  ever  been,  and  she 
began  to  like  him  very  much. 
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Jan  pressed  his  suit  with  the  ardor  of 
the  original  Romeo. 

"But,"  explained  Estelle,  gently;  "I 
don't  love  you,  boy.     I  only  like  you." 

The  bubble  Reputation  may  be  red  or 
white,  according  to  its  filmy  substance. 

The  bubble  of  Estelle's  reputation 
grew,  alas !  too  rosy.  Every  woman  whis- 
pered of  her  as  a  heart-breaker,  a  home- 
wrecker,  a  debaucher  of  youth.  In  truth, 
she  was  far  less  flirtatious  than  the  aver- 
age society  woman ;  less  crafty  than  the 
wife  of  many  a  shop-keeper. 

When  she  found  that  she  had  this  repu- 
tation, it  horrified  her.  To  justify  herself, 
she  promised  to  marry  Jan — at  once. 

His  women  heard  of  it ;  wept,  fumed, 
berated,   and  gave  him  up. 

Not  so  his  uncle,  Robert  Winthrop,  to 
whom  the  news  came  while  upon  a  fishing 
trip.  He  threw  down  his  fishing  tackle,  lit 
his  pipe,  sat  in  the  stern  of  his  scow, 
smoked  ...  at  the  third  pipeful  he 
had  the  solution,  and,  giving  his  gear  and 
his  boat  to  a  caretaker,  hurried  to  the  shore 
and  his  motor,  and  thence  to  town. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Estelle  received 
a   note    from   Jan,    asking   her   to    accom--^ 
pany   his   uncle,    Robert    Winthrop,    upon 
his   yacht   to    Belle   Isle,   where   they  had 
a    lodge,    and    where    his    people    would 
be  pleased  to  receive  her.     Estelle  smiled 
at   her   easy   conquest,    and   imagined   the 
bald-headed,  senile,   grinning,   sentimental 
thing  who   would  meet  her   at  the  dock 
While  the  girl  indulged  this  fantasy, 
Winthrop  tormented  his  brain  with  the 
drab  vision   of  a  chorus   girl  in  too 
many  feathers,  too  many  gauds,  too 
few  clothes,  and  quarts  of  scent. 

As  the  motor-boat  put  away  from 
the  dock  Estelle  saw  at  the  ship's 
gangway  an  erect,  powerfully-built 
man  of  35 — bronzed  and  alert. 

"Some  smart  officer  you  have !"  she 
said  to   the  boatswain.    "Your  captain.   I 
presume?" 

"No  indeed !"  returned  the  boatswain, 
"That  there's  Mr.  Winthrop  hisself !" 

"What !"  gasped  Jan's  indifferent  fiancee. 

"Damn  it !"  muttered  Winthrop,  as  the 
boat  approached,  bearing  erect  in  its  bow 
a  tall,  slender,  classic-faced  virgin  severely 
gowned  in  simple,  elegant  blue,  "Here  I 
wait  for  Jan's  dowdy  chicken,  and  his 
mother  deports  an  upper  avenue  girl !" 


The  white  launch  rattled  against  the 
gangway. 

"1  beg  pardon.  Miss."  said  Winthrop, 
gallantly.     "I  don't  believe  I've  had — " 

"I  am  Estelle  Ryan,"  said  the  girl. 

rYURING  the  voyage  down  the  bay,  Es- 
■^  telle  wondered  why  Winthrop  gazed 
at  her  so  earnestly  and  curiously.  Be- 
cause, she  thought,  he  had  had  such  ridi- 
culously wrong  notions  of  her  style  and 
general  deportment.  And  her  surmise  was 
partially  correct — just  partially. 

They  talked  of  myriad  subjects.  He 
seemed  astonished  to  find  her  a  well-bred, 
well-educated,  rather  clever  human  who 
could  use  polished  English  as  well  as  ex- 
press a  very  certain  sex  attraction.     She, 

upon    her    side, 
laughed    a  little 
in    secret   at    the 
virilevisionwhich 
stood  so  strongly 
against   her  pre- 
conceived  notion 
of  age  and 
prejudice. 
''I'm 
tired," 
she  said, 
finally. 
"Might 
I   rest   a 


"But  lie  can't  take  me — unless  I  icat 
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'•I  should  be  delighted  to  sho*  you  youi 
cabin,"  he  answered,  with  alacrity,  rising. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful  cabin  in  ivorj 
and  gold,  equipped  with  ever)  convenience 
a  woman  might  a-k.  And,  laughing,  she 
lay  down  to  sleep. 

1  stelle  was  rather  disturbed,  upon  rising, 
to  and  that  she  could  not  open  her  door. 
An  annoying  jam  of  new  varnish  and  sea 
air,  indeed!  She  searched  lor  a  bell  or  a 
button;  she  found  none.  Then  she  began 
to  call.  Presentlj  the  colored  steward 
answered.     She  was  astounded  —  transfixed 


to  go  uith  him,"  Estelle  finished. 


as  she  heard  lutn  say,  gently  hut  firmly: 
"Ah  cain't  open  yo  do'.  Mis'.  I'd  Laik  to, 
Inn  it's  agin  Misto  Winthup's  orders." 

"What  do  you  mean!"  cried  Estelle,  in 
rage  and  humiliation,  beating  the  panel 
with  her  lists,     put  there  was  no  answer. 

She  turned  away,  and  sat  down  on  her 
bed,  sobbing  bitterly.  Was  her  life  to  he 
always  a  poor  little  jumble  of  misunder- 
standing and  persecution— loveless,  faith- 
less, hopeless  ? 

With  the  darkness  came  a  wan- 
knock,  a  rattling  key.  a  hack  swing  of 
tlie  door — and  Winthrop.  1  lc 
found  a  light  switch  near 
the  door,  and  flooded  the 
apartment  with  a  quick 
white  blaze  heforc  which 
Estelle  blinked. 

"Miss  Ryan,"  he  said 
quickly,  before  she  could  ask 
any  explanation.  "I  am  not 
very  well  versed  in  affairs  of 
the  theatre,  hut  they  tell  me 
that  you  have — well,  to  speak 
frankly,  they  say  that  you  have 
ruined  the  lives  of  several 
young  men.  We  think  a  great 
deal  of  our  Jan.  and  I've  de 
cided  to  take  you  away  from 
him— as  he  won't  leave  you. 
The  note  was  my  forgery.  I 
am  taking  you  to  Belle  Isle, 
where  you  will  have  every 
comfort  and  every  cour- 
tesy." 

"How      dare      you,"      cried 
Estelle,  shrilly,  "take  me  from 
my    life-work,    from    the    the 
atre— " 

"I  shall  he  glad."  cut  in 
Winthrop,  bowing,  "to  make 
a  n  y  financial  arrangements 
that  are  agreeahle  to  you." 

"You — !"  Estelle  paused,  in 
a  blaze  of  passionate,  speech- 
less a  n  g  e  r.  Before  she 
thought,  she  had  struck  him  a 
resounding  slap  with  her  open 
hand,  full  in  the  face.  Re- 
cause  he  merely  bowed  again, 
and  did  not  even  take  a  step 
hack,  or  raise  his  hand  to  ward 
another  blow,  she  was  as  in- 
stantly sorrrv. 

"We      won't      discuss      this 
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any  further  tonight,"  said  he,  very  gently. 
"Thomas" — he  turned  to  the  negro,  who 
had  been  standing  behind  him — "will  you 
give  the  young  lady  her  dinner?" 

The  black  man  brought  in  a  wee  table, 
and  a  tray  of  things  of  wonderful  appear- 
ance. 

"Take  that  away!"  stormed  Estelle. 

VVinthrop  dismissed  the  negro,  and, 
nearly  but  not  quite  closing  the  door,  said, 
gently  but  firmly,  "You  are  going  to  eat, 
my  girl ;  understand  that,  please." 

"Am  I?"  returned  Estelle.  With  which 
she  picked  up  the  tray,  and  hurled  it  crash- 
ing at  his  feet. 

Winthrop  slowly  opened  the  door,  and, 
turning,  called  in  the  same  gentle,  slightly 
weary  voice :  "Thomas  .  .  .  Thomas ! 
There  has  been  a  slight  accident  to  the 
tray.  Please  attend."  Both  stood  in 
silence  watching  the  negro  remove  the  frag- 
ments of  food  and  pieces  of  dishes.  He 
went  out. 

"That  will  be  all  for  tonight,  Miss 
Ryan,"  said  the  man.  "But  tomorrow  you 
will  eat  if  I  have  to  force  you."  She  was 
alone,  and  the  door  was  locked  again. 

The  next  day  being  calm  and  pleasant. 
Estelle  ate  several  excellent  meals. 

Once  on  the  island,  there  was  a  remark- 
able, insidious  change  of  preconceived 
opinion  on  the  part  of  both.  The  days 
passed,  not  slowly,  and  they  were  much 
together.  At  first  they  talked  warily,  as 
diplomats  do  when  beating  forever  about 
a  subject  they  must  not  name ;  then  they 
laughed  and  romped  and  raced  like  two 
merry  children,  and  only  once  in  a  very 
great  while  would  Estelle  remember  that 
she  was  a  prisoner ;  or  Robert,  that  he 
was  a  jailer. 

Winthrop  went  shooting  one  day.  He 
did  not  know  that  Estelle  was  anywhere 
away  from  the  lodge,  and  he  was  not  a 
little  startled  to  find  her,  in  a  copse  at  the 
edge  of  the  water,  stooping  over  the  still- 
twitching  body  of  a  dove  he  had  just  killed. 
He  came  up  behind  her,  treading  the  soft 
sand  without  sound.  She  raised  the  warm, 
limp  mass  of  feathers  in  her  hand  and 
stroked  the  dead,  red  breast  softly. 

"Poor  little  bird !"  she  murmured  ; 
"Poor  little  bird !" 

Winthrop  saw  a  tear  fall  on  her  hand 
He  shot  no  more  that  day. 

Nor  did  he  sleep  that  night. 

Nearincf   fortv.   he    had    found    himself. 


Rather,  he  had  trapped  himself.  Lnder 
the  stars,  with  the  primitive  silence  about 
him,  he  realized  that  with  all  the  fervor 
of  fine,  conserved  manhood,  with  all  the 
ultimate  yearning  of  maturity,  with  every 
strong  and  every  tender  thread  of  his  being 
— he  loved  Estelle  Ryan,  his  nephew's 
fiancee. 

Estelle  slept — fitfully. 

Between  whiles  she  woke,  and  always  she 
saw  Robert  Winthrop's  face,  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  his  hand,  was  wreathed  about  with 
the  strength  and  grace  that  were  manfully 
his.  Was  it  unfealty  to  Wally's  memory 
that  she  realized  that  her  thoughts  of  him 
had  never  been  like  this?  As  to  Jan — she 
would  not  admit  Jan  to  her  Congress  of 
reflection  at  all.  Did  she  love  Winthrop  ? 
She  didn't  know.  Certainly  she  liked  him 
immensely.  But  since  he  despised  her,  what 
was  the  use  of  all  this  pother? 

In  the  morning,  Robert  dispatched  the 
yacht  and  a  cablegram.  The  message  was 
to  Jan:  "We've  all  made  a  terrible  mis- 
take. Estelle  Ryan  is  the  world's  cham- 
pion woman.  Come  at  once.  Boat  will 
wait.     R.  W." 

And,  presently,  Jan  came. 

There  were  very  troubled  and  uncertain 
hours,  between.  Winthrop  remained 
moodily  alone.  Estelle  was  solitary  and 
unhappy — until,  quite  unobserved,  she  be- 
held Winthrop  passionately  kiss  a  picture 
of  her  he  had  suddenly  uncovered  in  a  pic- 
torial paper.  From  that  moment  Estelle 
was  a  sprite  of  laugher,  and  Robert  the 
sad  couldn't  understand  her  at  all. 

In  his  old  way,  Jan  dashed  up  the  gravel 
walk. 

"What's  all  this  mean?"  he  asked,  rather 
brutally,  as  he  came  close  to  his  waiting 
Uncle  and  erstwhile  fiancee.  Rather  un- 
consciously. Estelle  compared  the  two  men 
to  a  little  flivver  and  a  mighty  Fiat.  And 
she  laughed. 

As  Jan  reached  for  her,  she  shrank  back 
— practically  into  the  arms  of  Robert,  who 
stood  like  a  statue  of  astonishment. 

"Bless  you — bless  you  both!"  he  cried, 
finding  his  voice.  "Take  her.  Jan.  and 
happiness  be  with  you!" 

"But  he  can't  take  me.  can  he.  unless 
I  want  to  go  to  him — although  the  men 
of  your  family  do  seem  to  take  when  and 
where  they  will!"  Estelle  finished  mis- 
chievouslv. 

(Continued  on  page   r68) 
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"The  reason  I  frequently  use  young  girls  for  women's  roles  is  the  velvety  softness  and  freshness  of  their 
skins.  Throw  a  girl's  face  on  the  screen  and  her  skin  looks  like  a  woman  's,  where  a  more  mature  person  Is 
may  more  nearly  resemble  a  bath-towel."  says  D.  W.  Griffith.  These  new  Fine  Arts  fascinations  arc 
Pauline  Starke  and  Mildred  Harris.  Griffith  stars  of  tomorrow  ?  Miss  Harris,  wlw  ts  pouring,  played 
tilth  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and  Miss  Starke  played  opposite  Wilfred  Lucas  in  "The  Rummy".     Each  has 

reached  the  advanced  age  of  15  years. 
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FACTS    AND     NEAR-FACTS    ABOUT    THE 
GREAT  AND  NEAR-GREAT  OF   FILMLAND 
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TALK  about  taking  chances  in  order  to 
give  the  public  a  thrill,  what  do  you 
think  of  an  actor  who  would  butt  right  into 
a  real  battle  and  face  a  rain  of  bullets?  Xow, 
mind  you,  we  aren't  saying  that  Crane  Wilbur 
did  that  little  thing.  We  are  merely  mention- 
ing it,  incidental  like,  while  awarding  the 
month's  prize  to  the  author  of  that  thrilling 
story  "Mutual  Star  in  Clash  with  Mexicans 
and  American  Troops."  Lack  of  space  pre- 
cludes publication  in  its  entirety  but  listen  to 
these  exciting  excerpts :  "The  conflict  lasted 
fifteen  minutes,  during  which  Wilbur  and 
members  of  his  party  braved  a  storm  of 
bullets  coming  from  all  directions  in  the  eager- 
ness to  secure  several  much  needed  scenes 
.  .  .  the  tripod  upon  which  Cameraman 
Turnbull's  machine  rested  was  shattered  by 
bullets.  .  .  .  Although  facing  a  storm  of 
machine  gun  fire,  the  Americans  charged  and 
captured  the  gun  and  the  Mexicans.  Not  once 
did  Turnbull  stop  turning  his  machine  and 
every  move  was  filmed.  So  as  to 
use  the  scenes  in  his  latest  star- 
ring vehicle,  Mr.  Wilbur  joined 
in  the  rush  and  was  in  the  thick 
of  battle."  What?  You  don't 
believe  it?  Why,  that  makes  it 
unanimous ! 


SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM 
TREE  is  through  celluloiding 
and  is  once  more  on  British  soil. 
His  parting  with  Fine  Arts  is 
said  to  have  been  hastened  by  a 
directorial  desire  to  have  the  dis- 
tinguished actor  appear  in  black- 
face. The  desire,  it  is  said,  was 
inspired  by  the  discovery  that  the 
limited  success  of  Sir  Herbert's 
filmed  "Macbeth"  did  not  justify 
his  large  salary. 

AFTER  satisfying  herself  that 
the  relentless  camera  was 
not  too  cruel,  Ellen  Terry,  Eng- 
land's most  noted  actress,  ven- 
tured into  the  lens'  vision  for  one 
photopla)'.  The  title  is  "Her 
Greatest  Performance"  and  Lon- 
don will  first  glimpse  it  in  January. 


Here  is  Henry  Walthall  "hit- 
ting 'em  up  "  on  a  Chicago 
course. 


OXE  of  the  most  important  personal^  shifts 
of  the  past  month  was  that  of  Kathlyn 
Williams,  whose  name  has  been  almost  syn- 
onymous with  Selig  productions  since  the  be- 
ginning of  photoplay  history.  Miss  Williams 
left  her  old  affiliations  to  go  with  Morosco, 
the  manager  of  which  is  Charles  F.  Eyton  who 
recently  became  the  husband  of  the  star.  It  is 
said  that  she  will  return  to  ingenue  roles  and 
to  play  opposite  her,  Morosco  has  obtained 
the  services  of  Thomas  Holding,  erstwhile 
Famous  Players  lead,  seen  most  frequently 
with  Pauline  Frederick. 

SEISMIC  disturbances  have  changed  the 
contours  of  Yitagraph  payroll  during  the 
last  thirty  days.  Among  those  who  have  gone 
elsewhere  are  Leah  Baird.  now  at  Universal 
City;  Donald  Hall.  Harry  Xorthrup,  Belle 
Bruce,  Rodger  Lytton,  Harry  Davenport.  Yan 
Dyke  Brooke,  Donald  McBride  and  Caroline 
Birch.  Rollin  Sturgeon,  for  a  long  time  lead- 
ing director  for  Western  Yita- 
graph, also  made  his  adieus  dur- 
ing the  month. 


Mn 
reports  that  Douglas  Fair- 
banks had  signed  up  for  another 
year  with  Fine  Arts  at  a  salary 
of  $3,000  a  week  were  denied  by 
Mr.   Fairbanks. 

FOLLOWIXG  the  example  of 
Mrs.  Castle  and  Mae  Murray. 
Joan  Sawyer  is  to  dance  her  way 
through  a  motion  picture  story. 
The  William  Fox  Film  Corpora- 
tion will  sponsor  it. 

EDXA  HUNTER,  who  went 
from  Universal  to  play  the 
part  of  Rita  in  Clara  Kimball 
Young's  "Common  Law,"  is  now 
serialing  for  the  Monmouth  com- 
pany, a  newcomer  among  the 
producers.  Other  familiar  names 
on  the  cast  are  E.  K.  Lincoln, 
Paul   Panzer  and  Doris  Mitchell. 


BRONCHO  BILLY  ANDERSON  is  playing 
a  new  role  these  days,  that  of  supervising- 
director  for  a  series  of  films  in  which  Kitty 
Cordon  will  appear.  Nothing  has  been  said 
as  to  the  probability  of  Mr.  Anderson  featur- 
ing himself  in  any  of  the  Gordon  pictures. 
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BLAXCHE  SWEET.  Lasky  star,  has  a  new 
director,  viz:  Marshal  Xeilan.  who  re- 
cently clambered  onto  the  directorial  map 
with  "The  Prince  Chap"  and  "The  Country 
that  God  Forgot."  for  Selig.  Xeilan  and  Miss 
Sweet  formerly  played  together  in  early  Bio- 
graph  days.  Since  that  time  he  has  been 
with  a  number  of  companies. 


Plays  and  Players 
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TULLV  M  \RSI1  \1  I  .  on<  "i  Griffith's  best 
known   heavies,   also   became   ■    I  a 
recently,    thereby    uniting    in    a    professional 
the   Mar-hall   family.     Mrs.   Marshall   is 
known    to    the    public    as    Marion    Fairfax, 
dramatist,  and   author  oi    many  of    the  beat 
v  photoplays. 

C/  \K  NICHOLAS  is  dead  but  his  demise 
brought  no  joy  to  the  central  powers,  be- 
cause this  particular  Czar  Nicholas  \\a-  not 
the  Russian  ruler,  as  many  perhaps  will  have 
guessed  while  reading  this  briei  paragraph. 
Nicholas  was  the  pet  Russian  wolf- 
hound—or Siberian  fishhound,  or  something — 
oi  Theda  Bara,  the  noted  vamp,  and  his  dis- 
solution occurred 
suddenly,  according 
to  the  Fox  bureau 
of  intelligence,  which 
also  states  that  the 
entire  force  of  one  of 
the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  United 
States  mourned  for 
him.  The  name  of 
the  corporation  is  not 
given. 

MILLION  Dollar 
Mystery"  fans 
will  lie  interested  in 
t  h  e  announcement 
that  Sidney  Bracy  is 
to  appear  in  some  pic- 
ture plays  for  Pathe 
which  are  to  be  di- 
rected by  Howell 
Hansell,  who  pro- 
duced the  famous 
serial  for  Than- 
houser. 

HERBERT  RAW- 
LINSON,  one 
of  Universal  City's 
leading  citizens,  sus- 
tained a  six-weeks 
vacation  recently  in  a 
bit  of  realistic  fight- 
ing before  the  camera. 
The  chief  injury  was 
a  badly  lacerated  knee.  Harry  Carey,  former 
Universal  cowboy  lead,  also  is  recovering  from 
a  similarly  incurred  vacation,  after  which  he 
will  join  the  Fox  forces. 

LACK  of  a  releasing  outlet  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  suspension  of  operations  at  the 
Horsley  studio  in  Los  Angeles  late  in  August. 
All  except  a  few  stars  were  discharged  pend- 
ing the  closing  of  new  marketing  arrange- 
ments. The  concern  had  been  releasing 
through  Mutual. 

COSTLY  experiments  with  more  or  less 
famous  stage  stars  having  resulted  in 
more  or  less  financial  havoc.  Fine  Arts  has 
gone  to  another  extreme.  Raymond  Jerome 
Binder,  whose  face  on  the  films  may  recall 
well  advertised  brands  of  men's  wearing  ap- 


NOT  because  of  its 
importance       but 


A  new  portrait  of  Helen  Ware  who  returns  to  the  camera 
stage  for  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 


parel,  his  been  engaged  to  play  the  had  in  a 
photoplay  or  two,  the  first  to  he  opposite 
Dorothj    Gish.     bine    Arts    probably    argues 

that  inasmuch  as  girl  models  have  become 
famous  film  players  without  Stage  experience, 
there  is  no  reason  whj  a  male  model  can't  be 
modeled   into  a   Francis  X. 

T\l  KING  of  Francis  X.,  we  note  that  Karl.- 
Williams  is  being  rather  absurdly  adver- 
tised by  Vitagraph  as  "The  Great"  in  his  serial 
reappearance  on  the  screen.    The  name  >>i  th< 

vehicle,    both    celluloid    and    wheeled,    is    "The 
Scarlet     Runner."      Edith     Storey    accompanies 
him.      The   serial   is    from   one  of   the   \\  illiam 
sons'   auto    stories. 

its 
but 
merely  in  the  interest 
of  news  telling,  we 
are  chronicling  the 
fan  that  Vitagraph 
has  a  b  s  0  r  b  e  d  the 
V.  L.  S.  E.  exchange 
system,  leaving  Sclig 
and  Essanay  to  join 
Kleine  and  Edison  in 
inaugurating  the  K. 
E.  S.  E.  Just  another 
shift  in  the  producing 
kaleidoscope. 

WEDDING  bells 
rang  in  the  cel- 
luloid circles  of  East 
and  West  coasts  dur- 
ing August.  Dorothy 
Kelly  and  Nance 
O'Neil  were  the 
brides  of  the  East. 
Miss  Kelly  became 
the  wife  of  Herbert 
Havenor,  a  New  York 
business  man,  and 
Miss  O'Neil  was 
wedded  to  Alfred 
Hickman,  who  has 
played  opposite  her 
both  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  films.  They 
are  now  with  Metro. 


A 


T  Santa  Barbara  occurried  the  nuptials  of 


American  and  Alan  Forrest,  champion  juve- 
nile of  the  same  company.  This  romance 
dates  back  to  early  Universal  days  when  Miss 
Little  and  Mr.  Forrest  were  playing  opposite 
each  other  in  Laemmle  thrillers.  Mr.  Forrest 
is  Mary  Miles  Minter's  leading  man  at  present. 

IF  conflicting  reports  from  the  west  are  cor- 
rectly untangled,  Tyrone  Power  is  now 
somewhere  in  Central  America  playing_  the 
lead  in  a  sort  of  roving  scenario  which  is  in 
the  directorial  hands  of  John  Ince,  one  of  the 
famous   Ince  trio  of  brothers. 


ONE  of  the  original  film  star  partnerships 
has   been    dissolved    in   the    departure    of 
Robert   Leonard   from   Universal   to   join   the 
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Lasky  production  staff.  Ella  Hall,  who  for- 
merly played  with  Leonard,  remains  at  Uni- 
versal City  as  a  Bluebird  star. 

MEANEST  MAN  NOTE:  Charles  Miller, 
Ince  director,  takes  company  to  Santa 
Monica  and  uses  his  own  home  for  a  location. 
Has  J.  Frank  Burke,  one  of  the  company, 
filmed  behind  a  lawnmower,  in  rapid  action. 
Has  several  retakes  by  which  time  the  lawn  is 
thoroughly  sheared,  whereupon  Miller  braz- 
enly admits  that  there  was  no  film  in  the 
camera  the  first  few 
times  and  that  his 
lawn  needed  mowing 
anyhow. 

FAMOUS  Players 
lost  Mary  Pick- 
ford  but  gained  two 
other  Pickfords,  Lot- 
tie and  Jack,  neither 
of  whom  is  a  stranger 
to  Famous  cameras. 
Jack  is  to  be  starred 
as  Willie  Baxter  in 
Booth  Tarkington's 
"Seventeen."  Lottie 
celebrated  her  return 
to  the  old  home  in 
"The  Reward  of 
Patience." 


H 


E  R  B  E  R  T 
BRENON  lost 
the  first  court  round 
in  his  suit  against 
William  Fox  when  a 
New  York  judge  de- 
nied him  an  injunc- 
tion to  prevent  Fox 
from  exhibiting  "A 
Daughter  of  the 
Gods"  without  giving 
Brenon  credit  on  the 
screen  as  its  author 
and  producer.  The 
court  held  that  Bren- 
on's  onfy  claim  was 
based  on  an  oral 
agreement.  He  will 
carry  the  case  to  a 
higher  court. 

ADDITIONAL 
legal        batteries 


UNIVERSAL  CITY  was  deserted  during 
the  month  by  Matt  Moore  and  Jane  Gail, 
who  trekked  it  back  East  after  completing 
their  scenes  in  "Twenty  Thousand  Leagues 
Under  the  Sea,"  in  which  both  are  to  be 
starred.  Mr.  Moore,  who  is  a  brother  of  the 
Misses  Alice  Joyce  and  Mary  Pickford,  ex- 
pects to  become  a  producer  on  his  own  hook. 

OTHER  Universal  defections  of  the  month 
were  Andrew  Arbuckle — Maclyn's  brother 
but  not  Roscoe's — and  Charles  Gunn.  Ar- 
buckle joined  the 
Lockwood  -  Allison 
company  to  play 
characters  and  the 
gentleman  with  the 
preparedness  name 
will  work  under  the 
Ince  colors. 

ZEN A  KEEFE 
and  Earl  Met- 
calfe recently  com- 
pleted a  fifteen-epi- 
sode serial  for  the 
Niagara  Film  Com- 
pany at  Buffalo  which 
is  to  be  released 
through  the  Times  of 
that  city.  Its  title  is, 
"Perils  of  Our  Girl 
Reporters." 

ALDEN, 
enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having 
played  in  more  Grif- 
fith films  than  any 
other  player,  has  quit 
Fine  Arts.  She  is 
now  in  New  York 
with  the  Mary  Pick- 
ford  Company. 

E  WOLF     HOP- 


MA3£ 


D 


were  focused  on  Fox 
later  when  Valkyrien,  otherwise  Baroness 
DeWitz,  brought  suit  for  $25,000  damages, 
alleging  that  the  producer  had  induced  her  to 
leave  Thanhouser  on  promises  of  starring  her 
as  an  exceptional  luminary  in  his  thespian 
constellation,  and  that  he  had  failed  to  "de- 
liver." Her  one  appearance  for  Fox  was  in 
"The  Unwelcome  Mother." 

STUDIO  SCANDAL:  Robert  Vaughn,  one 
of  the  supporting  cast  in  "The  Fimitive" 
with  Florence  LaBadie  was  christened  Robert 
Alfred  Paul  Vaughn  Bergen  Von  Skinski  and 
his  father  was  a  Polish  count. 


Dustin  Farnum   (at  right)   returning  from  a  fish  hunt  at 
Catalina.    He  has  just  snared  a  ISO  pouiui  sea  bass. 


pleted  his  remunera- 
tive year  "in  the  pic- 
tures" and  is  prepar- 
ing for  an  invasion  of 
the  vocal  stage.  He 
should  do  better 
there,  even  if  not  in  a 
pecuniary  way. 

VINCENT  SER- 
RANO has  tem- 
porarily abandoned  the  stage  to  participate  in 
his  second  picture  play.  "A  Modern  Monte 
Christo."  at  Thanhouscr's  New  Rochelle  plant. 
His  other  screened  appearance  was  as  the 
heavy  in  "Lydia  Gilmore"  with  Pauline 
Frederick. 


Li    t. 


OS  ANGELES  is  to  have  its  studio  direc- 
tory increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Ivan 
Film  Company,  which  will  quit  the  East  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  cold  wave.  Anna 
Nilsson  and  Rose  Coghlan  will  probably  be 
in  the  first  consignment  of  talent  shipped 
out  to  the  land  of  oranges. 


Plays  and  Players 
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SPORTING  note:  A  large  numbei  oi 
clubs  have  been  organized  in  England  and 
the  United  States  in  honor  of  a  Universal  star. 
Oh,  yes;  his  name  is  Eddie  Polo. 

MARIE  DRESS!  E  R  is  fixing  up  "Tillic," 
oi  the  stage  play,  "Tillie's   Nightmare," 

for  a  return  to  the  screen  under  World 
auspices.  "Tillie"  became  famous  under  Key- 
stone with  Chaplin  and  Normand  in  "Tillie's 
Punctured  Romance,"but  fizzled  when  Lubined 

as   "Tillie's    tomato   Surprise." 

THERE  are  limits  even  to  the  credulity  of 
one  who  believes  press  agent  stories.  For 
instance,  the  Keystone  Oliver-mauler  brazenly 
announces  that  Boss  Senuell  recently  ordered 
the  recostuming  of  the  Keystone  bathing  girls 
to  conform  to  an  edict  of  a  beach  jurist  who 
objected  to  abbreviated  sand  gowns.  Why 
they  wouldn't  bo  Key- 
stone bathing  girls 
w  ithou  t  the  sts 
(meaning  abbreviated 
suits). 

HELEX  HOLMES 
and  her  Signal 
company  are  filming 
nes  tor  an  entire 
set  of  serial  episodes 
at  Areata.  Cal.,  in  the 
big  tree  section  of 
that  state.  In  order 
that  the  public  would 
not  surfer  for  lack  of 
incidental  "news," 
Publicity  Chef  Beebe 
was  ordered  by  Di- 
rector McGowan  to 
accompany  the  north- 
bound caravan. 

POXCE  DE  LEON 
note :  In  "Witch- 
craft," the  Columbia 
University  prize  pho- 
toplay, Fannie  Ward 
portrays  a  child 
twelve  years  old.  And  strangely  enough 
it  has  not  inspired  the  announcement  that  Miss 
Ward  would  not  return  to  Xew  York  until 
after  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  is  sup- 
pressed. 

EUGEXE  PALLETTE,  long  with  Fine  Arts, 
is  to  serialize  with  Ruth  Roland  for 
Balboa.  He  has  heavied  in  many  Reliance- 
Majestic  and  Fine  Arts  reels. 

DIRECTORIAL  salary  records  were 
smashed  recently  when  W.  Christy 
Cabanne  signed  a  contract  with  Metro  which 
calls  for  $900  each  and  every  Saturday  night 
for  52  weeks.  Cabanne  began  as  an  extra  for 
Biograph  about  eight  years  ago,  became  Grif- 
fith's assistant  director  and  then  graduated  as 
a  full  fledged  director  under  the  Griffith  super- 
vision. He  is  to  direct  a  serial  for  Metro  in 
which  the  Rushman-Bayne  duo  will  predomi- 
nate. 


M\U\    I  II  I  ER  is  no  longer  with  Univer- 
sal   and    at    this    wilting    she    is    trying    to 

determine  which  of  several  contracts  she 
will  sign.  King  Baggot  retired  from  the 
Laemmle  organization  at  about  tin-  same  time. 

SCENES  from  Metro's  latest  Name  O'Neil 
photoplay,  "l  In-  lion  Woman,"  were  taken 

at  a  steel  plant  at  South  Bethlehem,  Pa  .  which 
is  as  u  should  be.  We  were  almost  induced  to 
add  that  "The  Iron  Woman"  must  he  well  cast 

PROMINENT    players    at    Santa    Barbara, 
Cal.,   recently   took   part    in   a  more   or  less 

impromptu  presentation  oi  Barrie's  "Panta- 
loon," at  an  exclusive  society  function.  Among 
them  were  Richard  Bennett,  his  wile  .Adrian 
Morrison,  lames  Kirkwood  and  Jack  Barry- 
more,  who  was  vacationing  among  the  Santa 
Barbara  millionaires. 


*  Who's  boss  of  this  family 

snapshot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

tee  can't  find 


MARGARET 
SHELBY  is 
playing  in  an  Amer- 
ican production  with 
her  little  sister  Mary 
Miles  M  inter.  And, 
by  the  way,  we  can 
state  with  the  great- 
est degree  of  authen- 
ticity that  the  correct 
age  of  Miss  Minter  is 
fourteen  years  and 
six  months.  We  have 
it  in  her  own  spen- 
cerian  that  she  was 
born  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  at  10:10  P.  M. 
o'clock  on  April  1, 
1902.  Margaret  is 
two  years  older. 

CAMILLE  AS- 
TOR,  one  of  the 
Lasky  pioneers,  has 
changed  bosses  and 
is  to  appear  next  in 
"The  Garden  of 
Allah"  which  is  be- 
ing done  by  Selig  on  a  lavish  scale. 

RECURRIXG  to  the  subject  of  ages,  we 
considerately  refrain  from  commenting  on 
the  unreliable  memory  of  the  well  known 
film  player  whose  self -composed  biography 
contains  the  rather  conflicting  facts  that  he 
was  born  in  1888  and  that  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent record  in  the  army  during  the  Spanish- 
American  war. 

OLLIE  KIRKBY,  one  of  Kalem's  best 
known  leads,  is  now  leading  in  the  Jack- 
sonville studio  of  that  company,  having  been 
transferred  from  Los  Angeles. 

C  AUBREY  SMITH  returned  from  London 
•  where  he  visited  William  J.  Locke,  the 
author  of  "Jaffery"  in  the  picturization  of 
which  Mr.  Smith  played  the  name  part.  They 
have  been  friends  for  years.  Mr.  Smith  is 
now  being  filmed  in  "The  Witching  Hour." 


anyhow?"  is  the  title  of  this 
Alan  Forrest,  nee  Little,  but 
out  uho  said  it. 
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EINCARNATION    note:      Metro    has    a 
publicity  writer  whose  name  is  Grimm. 


t  W.  JOHNSTON,  well  known  player  of 
J»  film  leads,  is  a  recent  acquisition  of  Fort 
Lee  Fine  Arts  and  will  play  in  Allan  Dwan's 
company.  He  was  for  a  long  time  with 
Famous  Players  and  more  recently  with 
Metro,  playing  opposite  Mabel  Taliaferro  in 
"God's  Half  Acre." 

THE  veil  of  secrecy  which  has  hidden  from 
public  knowledge  the  doings  of  Geraldine 
Farrar  at  the  Lasky  studio  has  been  removed, 
disclosing  the  talented  diva  playing  "Joan  of 
Arc"  for  the  screen.  ■  The  production,  it  is 
said,  will  far  surpass  anything  ever  trans- 
ferred to  celluloid  at  the  big  Hollywood  plant. 
It  will  be  twelve  reels  in  length  and  is  prac- 
tically finished,  Miss  Farrar  having  returned 
to  the  East. 
Wallace  Re  id 
and  Hobart  Bos- 
w  o  r  t  h  have 
prominent  parts 
in  tne  big  photo- 
p  1  a  y.  Secrecy 
was  maintained 
during  the  film- 
ing because  of 
the  experience 
of  Lasky  with 
"Carmen,"  which 
was  duplicated 
by  another  com- 
pany. "Joan,"  it 
is  understood, 
will  constitute 
Miss  Farrar's 
sole  celluloid  en- 
deavor of  the 
year. 

SCREEN  "su- 
pers," or  "ex- 
t  r  a  s,"  have 
formed  a  union 
in  New  York, 
which   is  reputed 

to  have  10,000  members.  They  have  formu- 
lated a  scale  of  wages  which  ranges  from  $2 
a  day  for  "tramps"  and  gangsters  to  $7.50  a 
day  for  any  extra  called  upon  to  do  "bumps." 
They  are  also  planning  a  clubhouse.  The 
organization  came  as  the  result  of  alleged 
extortionate  "hold  outs"  by  super  employment 
agents  who  are  said  in  many  instances  to 
have  taken  more  than  half  of  the  emolument 
provided  by  the  employers. 

ALMA  RUEBEN  who  was  seen  recently 
opposite  Douglas  Fairbanks  in  "The 
Half  Breed,"  has  been  loaned  by  Fine  Arts 
to  Ince  for  a  photodrama  opposite  William  S. 
Hart. 


had  presented  it  to  the  company ;  that  they 
rejected  it  and  subsequently  had  another  writer 
draw  up  a  scenario  along  the  Lawrence  speci- 
fications. Those  who  have  seen  the  vice  play 
will  agree  that  in  claiming  authorship,  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  exhibited  remarkable  braver)-. 

MAX  LIXDER'S  salary  has  shrunk  to 
$260,000,  a  paltry  five  thousand  simoleons 
per  week,  even  before  he  has  started  work 
on  his  American  comedies.  Paris  advices 
state  that  Max  is  getting  together  a  wardrobe 
that  will  result  in  the  creation  of  any  num- 
ber of  new  "quiet  zones"  in  Los  Angeles. 

NOTHING  is  said  about  the  permanency 
of  the  change  but  for  one  picture  at  least, 
Myrtle  Siedman  is  to  appear  under  the  Lasky 
banner.  The  Morosco  star  is  to  make  her 
Lasky  debut  as  co-star  with  Sessue  Hayakawa. 

the   Japanese   ac- 
tor. " 


This  might  he  labeled  "Lottie  Pickford  caught  at  a  studious  moment" 

but  she  wasn  't  caught;  she  knew  the  picture  was  to  be  taken  and  you  'd 

know  it  was  a  fib,  anyhow. 


ESSANAY 
Lawrence,    a    well-kno 


has    been     sued    by    Frederick 
newspaperman, 
who    alleges,    briefly,    that    Essanay's    "Little 
Girl  Next  Door"  was  his  brain  child  ;  that  he 


LASKY  has 
also  annexed 
Nell  Shipman, 
former  Y  i  t  a- 
grapher.  to  play 
the  lead  opposite 
Lou-Tellegen  in 
a  photoplay  of 
Spanish  locale. 
M  i  s  s  Shipman 
starred  in  "God's 
Country,  and  the 
W  o  m  a  n."  for 
Yitagraph  and 
then  went  to  Fox 
for  a  single  ap- 
pearance. 

CHARLES 
E  V  A  N  S 
HUGHES,  can- 
didate for  the 
presidency,  was  a 
visitor  at  L'ni- 
versal  City  dur- 
ing his  trip  to 
California  and  was  honored  by  having  his 
photograph  taken  with  President  Laemmle. 

HEALTH  authorities  in  X'ew  York  lifted 
the  ban  on  children  over  twelve  attending 
motion  picture  theaters  when  the  infantile 
paralysis  epidemic  subsided  early  in  Septem- 
ber and  as  a  result  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  who  were  denied  the  pleasures  of 
the  "movies"  for  months  resumed  their  great- 
est recreation. 


1  into  a  new  home,  but  because  the  location 
of  Miss  Edith  Storey's  new  domicile  is  called 
Eden's  Neck,  the  fact  of  her  removal  is  placed 
on  record.     Isn't  that  a  heck  of  a  name? 

NEW  YORK  is  suffering  from  an  adjective 
famine.     The  critics  used  them  all  up  on 

"Intolerance." 


THE    TINY    STAR    OF  A   MIGHTY    PICTURE 


nrO  everyone  who  saw  Ince's  "Civil- 
ization" little  Lillian  Read,  aged 
two  and  one-half  years,  was  the  big- 
gest bit  of  humanity  in  the  whole 
pretentious  spectacle.  In  the  quaint-  _ 
ness  of  her  unconscious  acting  was 
wonderfully  effective  pathos.  She  was  comedy  riding  awide  on  a  butterfly's  wings.  Ince  needed 
a  mite  of  a  thing  for  the  picture,  and  he  was  at  wit's  end  to  know  where  to  get  it.  "Let  me  try 
Lillian,"  said  Lillian's  dad,  who  is  by  way  of  being  in  the  city  directory  J.  Parker  Read  Jr.,  head 
of  one  of  the  Ince  departments.  "But  she's  too  young,  Jack,"  Ince  demurred.  "Well,  anyway, 
try  her,  anyway,"  said  J.  P.  Jr. 

There  was  a  brace  of  ducks  in  the  scene.  Two-and-a-Half-Lillian  decided  they  hadn't  any 
business  to  be  there,  cluttering  things  up  and  quacking  all  over  the  lot.  "G'way,  you  bad  tings!" 
stormed  Lillian,  and  while  she  chased  them  in  true  housewifely  indignation  an  inspired  camera 
man  cranked  steadily. 

Like  many  things  that  aren't  intended,  the  scene  came  out  the  big  hit  of  the  whole  picture. 
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IF  a  moving  picture  star  should  say 
to  you,  "Come  out  to  the  studio 
and  spend  the  day  with  me  and 
watch  us  work" — would  you  go? 

If  a  friend  introduced  you  to  a 
director,  and  the  director  said,  as  he 
shook  hands  good-bye,  "We're  put- 
ting on  some  big  scenes  tomorrow, 
why  don't  you  run  out  to  the  studio 
and  look  us  over?" — would  you? 

If  you  happened  to  have  a  bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  president  of  a 
film  producing  company  and  he 
should  hail  you  from  his  car  at  the 
curb  and  say,  "Want  to  take  a  spin 
with  me  out  to  the  studio?  We'll 
sort  of  look  about  a  bit  and  see  who's 
on  the  job  today" — would  you  say 
you  had  another  engagement? 

When  Francis  William  Sullivan 
wrote  "The  Glory  Road"  he  un- 
locked the  gate  of  Filmland,  where 
photoplays  are  made,  and  invited 
the  public  in.  This  hadn't  been 
done  before. 

"Come,"  he  said.  "I  will  show 
you  how  the  women  and  men  you 
see  on  the  screen  and  see  so  much 
about  in  print,  live.  What  they  do 
and  what  they  are  supposed  to  do 
when  they  come  to  work.  How 
they  act.  How  they  behave  when 
they  are  acting.  Their  great  mo- 
ments. Their  little  meannesses.  How 
they  love.  And  hate.  And  plan  for 
bigger  things  and  things  they  think 
are  bigger.  Their  fag  at  the  day's 
end.  Their  romps,  parties,  extrava- 
gances, economies.  Fords  and  can't-affords.  How  the 
lure  of  luxury  holds  out  its  arms  to  them.  What  happens 
sometimes  when  they  yield  to  its  caress.  The  tragedy  of 
rivalry,  and  the  fine  spur  that  rivalry  wears.  The  friend- 
ships. The  enmities.  The  day's  work.  Come  with  me 
behind  the  screen.     I'll  show  you." 

"The  Glory  Road"  is  a  face-to-face,  behind-the- 
jcreen  narrative  of  photoplay  art  in  its  capital,  Southern 
California.  While  the  characters  are  purely  fictitious,  the 
types  might  have  been  culled  from  life.  Mr.  Sullivan 
spent  months  in  the  Coast  studios  getting  his  atmosphere. 
The  result  is  the  first  novel  of  photoplaying  which  com- 
bines thrill  with  accuracy,  action  with  detail,  plot  with 
style.  A  brief  outline  of  the  story  as  thus  far  told,  is 
this: 

June  Magregor,  the  heroine,  a  lovely  girl  out  of  the 
Canadian  wilderness,  is  being  tried  for  star  material  by 
Tom  Briscoe,  director-in-chief  of  the  Graphic  Company. 
She  is  engaged  to  marry  Paul  Temple,  a  Graphic  actor- 
director.  While  the  company  is  "out  on  location''  on  an 
island  off  California  June  falls  and  twists  her  ankle.  She 
is  taken  to  the  magnificent  house  of  Stephen  Holt,  a  self- 
made  millionaire  who  has  acquired  polish  with  his  wealth. 
Notwithstanding  she  is  affianced,  he  tells  her  he  will  make 
her  love  him.  Business  takes  Temple  to  the  Mexican 
border.  June  discovers  Holt  is  the  principal  owner  of  the 
Graphic  Company.  He  courts  her,  carefully.  She  can- 
not hide  the  fascination  his  personality  has  for  her,  but  she 
again  reminds  him  that  she  is  promised  to  Temple.  She 
tries  to  take  refuge  with  herself  in  this  thought. 

Only  a  beginner  in  learning  the  lessons  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  among  men  and  women  of  the  world,  June  was  no 
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less  but  rather  more  the  woman  for 
having  spent  all  the  years  of  her 
childhood  and  youth  close  to  Nature's 
secrets  —  in  the  great,  silent  heart  of 
the  North  wilderness,  her  one  com- 
panion her  father.  She  had  none  of 
the  weapons  that  experience  in  man- 
fending  teaches  a  woman  to  fashion 
for  herself;  but  she  had  womankind's 
universal  combination  weapon-and- 
shield-instinct,  and  the  shield-half  of 
it  was  polished  and  the  blade-edge 
of  it  was  uncommonly  keen. 

She  had  no  need  of  her  instinct  to 
warn  her  that  Stephen  Holt  had 
made  her  his  quarry:  he  himself  had 
bluntly  told  her  that.  "You  can 
marry  whom  you  like,  but  you  are 
going  to  love  me,"  he  had  said. 
The  girl  was  too  unworldly  wise  to 
sense  the  whole  ominousness  of  this 
domineering  threat,  but  instinct  did 
warn  her  that  with  her,  the  woman, 
rightly  rested  the  say  of  how  far  this 
man  should  go. 

Yet  withal,  realizing  this,  June  put 
her  feet  in  the  footprints  that  other 
women's  feet  have  worn  deep  and 
deep  since  Eld,  because  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  wooed  without  respect  to  hav- 
ing been  by  another  won.  She  did 
wrong;  subconsciously,  and  some- 
times very  consciously,  she  knew  in 
her  heart  she  did  wrong;  but  she 
balmed  her  conscience  with  the 
steady-flame  thought  that  it  was  Paul 
she  loved  and  it  was  Paul's  \\-ife 
she  was  to  be.  How  long  will 
the  flame  bum  steady? 

Marcia  Trent,  Graphic  star,  is  under  Holt's  patronage. 
Fearful  of  losing  her  place  in  the  sun  through  his  attraction 
to  June,  she  skillfully  plots  the  destruction  of  June's  good 
name  and  her  consequent  dismissal. 

In  the  dusk  of  a  foggy  evening  Holt  is  calling  on  June 
at  her  bungalow  in  the  foothills  of  Hollywood,  and  they 
have  been  speaking  seriously  of  life  and  work.  "The 
desire  to  lift  the  man  out  of  his  mire  of  hopeless  cynicism 
became  an  imperative  need  with  June,  and  in  her  anxiety 
and  eagerness  she  forgot  herself  and  her  own  discourage- 
ment.    They  talked  on 

Holt  picks  up  presently  a  Hawaiian  ukulele  and  sings 
softly  in  the  gathering  dark,  "Aloha  Oe.  ' 

"June  felt  the  wounds  of  life  touched  by  a  gentle  heal- 
ing, felt  all  bitterness  loosened  and  melted  within  her  by  a 

supreme  manifestation  of  beauty She  was  lifted 

above  the  earth,  and  vibrated  in  harmony  with  some  music 
outside  and  beyond  herself.  Her  eyes  grew  dim  \\ith 
tears. 

"The  music  throbbed  softly  and  died  away,  and  Holt 
looked  at  her.  She  was  quite  still,  her  face  cast  in  lines  of 
profound  sweet  emotion.  He  laid  the  ukulele  down  gently 
and  came  toward  her.  She  was  conscious  of  his 
approach,  and  at  the  command  of  some  inner  urgency, 
stood  up." 

He  lets  his  passion  sweep  him  off  his  feet,  and  takes  her 
almost  brutally  in  his  arms. 

"As  he  sought  her  mouth  she  tried  to  turn  her  head, 
but  could  not.  His  lips  crushed  upon  hers,  and  some- 
thing within  her  seemed  to  break From  the  fierce 

command  of  his  kiss  there  was  no  release;  and  slowly, 
instinctively,  her  arms  went  round  his  neck." 
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FOR  a  long  moment,  oblivious  of  time 
or  tilings,  helpless  in  the  grip  of  .1 
power  stronger  than  herself,  June 
Clung  to  Stephen  Holt.  Then,  as  the  su- 
preme emotion  passed,  reason  and  remem- 
brance reasserted  themselves.  With  an 
inarticulate  sound  and  an  access  o(  strength 
that  shame  and  horror  lent  her,  she  broke 
from  his  grasp  and  faced  him,  trembling, 
her  eyes  dark  with  despair,  her  hands 
pressed  to  her  flaming  cheeks. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  done!"  she  cried. 
"Go !  You  must  go !"  Then  she  turned 
and  fled  from  the  room.  He  heard  the  key 
turn  in  the  lock  of  her  bedroom  door. 

At  first  the  man  stood  dazed,  too  dazzled 
by  what  had  occurred,  too  shaken  by  his 
feelings  to  be  quite  sure  of  reality.  But  the 
sound  of  the  key  roused  him,  and  he  re- 
turned to  the  present  with  the  muddled  look 
of  one  awakening. 

Briefly  he  wavered.  Then  he  obeyed 
her.  Walking  towards  the  front  door,  he 
took  his  cap  from  the  hatrack  where  he  had 
so  carelessly  tossed  it  a  few  hours  before, 
and  left  the  house.  On  the  street  his  tightly- 
strung  nerves  and  surging  emotions,  almost 
more  than  he  could  endure,  goaded  him  to 
the  relief  of  physical  action,  and  he  com- 
menced to  walk. 

It  was  cold  enough  in  the  night  air  for 
an  overcoat,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  He 
was  oblivious,  too,  of  the  luminous  dark 
blue  sky  with  its  bright  low  stars,  the  fra- 
grances of  eucalyptus,  petunia,  and  honey- 
suckle, and  the  quiet  of  the  windless  calm 
that  preceded  the  fog  bank. 

He  was  walking  in  a  world  of  his  own  in 
which  a  mellow,  gracious  flood  of  golden 
light  poured  down  upon  him.  coloring  alike 
consciousness  and  environment. 

Something  within  him  exulted  : 


"Elaine, 
darling,  "  she 
cried,  '•what 
has   hap- 
pened?" 


"She  loves  me  at  last!  I've  made  her, 
as  I  said  I  would  !     God !    She  loves  me  !" 

His  head  went  up,  his  chest  out,  and  he 
seemed  to  walk  on  air,  for  this  was  a  sensa- 
tion of  triumph  such  as  he  had  never  ex- 
perienced. Pride  and  passion  alternated  in 
him.  His  was  the  triumph  of  the  conquer- 
ing male. 

But  this  phase  was  not  all.  Because  he 
was  a  man,  the  mental  glory  persisted  and 
dominated — there  remained  that  effect  as 
of  golden  light.  Stirred  to  depths  that  had 
never  been  stirred  before,  he  was  almost 
transfigured.  The  thought  of  his  other 
loves  made  him  sick  with  loathing.  He 
knew  them  now  for  the  false  and  cheap 
things  they  were,  and  remorse,  a  conscious- 
ness of  utter  unworthiness  swept  over  him. 

This  was  love,  he  told  himself.  Never 
in  the  world  had  anyone  known  its  like ;  it 
was  recompense  for  the  whole  of  life  that 
had  gone  before.  A  kind  of  regeneration 
and  rejuvenation,  as  of  Spring,  took  place 
in  him.  He  burgeoned.  Life  was  beauti- 
ful, and  seemd  to  hold  wonderful  and  un- 
dreamed of  possibilities. 

Strange  radiant  aspirations  towards  God 
rose  up  in  him  ;  he  perceived  that  loving, 
and  kindness  and  giving — all  beneficent 
things — were  the  foundations  of  happiness, 
and  he  felt  a  great  impulse  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  them.    He  felt  that  a  whole  lifetime 
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of   good  works  could  hardly  pay  for  the 
thing  that  had  come  to  him. 

Stephen  Holt  in  his  triumph,  pride,  and 
humility,  was  very  near  to  that  state  of  feel- 
ing which  produces  "conversion,"  that  rev- 
olution of  all  concepts  and  determinations 
towards  "good."  His  natural  hard  cyni- 
cism was  melted.  He  glimpsed  hints -of 
deeper,  higher  things  that  the  soul  instincts 
of  a  million  years  had  planted  in  him,  but 
which  he  had  derided  and  denied.  He  was 
emotionally  ready  for  the  crossroads  of  his 
life  which  he  was  so  swiftly  approaching. 

YING  on  her  white  bed  in  the  dark,  her 
•*— '  hot  face  pressed  into  the  tear-wet  pil- 
low, June  was  trying  to  visualize  life  as 
it  was  now.  She  burned  all  over  with  a 
sense  of  stain,  as  if  some  dark  angel  in 
passing  had  branded  her  with  an  inerad- 
icable mark. 

For  long  after  flinging  herself  upon  the 
bed  she  could  not  think.  Her  mind  was  a 
seething  chaos  over  which  boiled  horror  and 
shame  for  the  thing  she  had  done,  and 
beneath  which,  grand  and  sweet  as  in  the 
cosmic  dawn,  sounded  the  motif  of  creation. 
Loathe  it  with  her  reason  as  she  did,  she 
could  not  forget  that  moment  in  Holt's 
arms  ;  she  could  not  despise  him,  try  as  she 
would.  But  she  despised  herself,  and  she 
feared  him,  shrank  from  the  shock  of  the 
thing  he  had  aroused,  even  as  it  tingled 
like  wine  in  her  blood.  With  a  sickening 
sense  of  futile  self-loathing,  she  knew  that 
she  would  kiss  him  again  did  he  hold  her 
in  his  arms  that  instant. 

"What  has  happened  to  me?  What  has 
come  over  me?"  she  asked  herself.  "Do  I 
love  him?  Do  I  feel  this  way  only  out  of 
duty  to  Paul?" 

She  did  not  know.  She  could  not  analyze 
then.  She  could  only  feel.  Always  having 
followed  simple  and  straight  lines  of  con- 
duct based  upon  the  normal  conception  of 
right,  she  yet  found  herself  now  helpless, 
all  her  conceptions  and  thoughts  of  love 
swept  away  by  an  obliterating  fire.  She  had 
reverenced  equally  the  trinity  of  love — 
body,  mind  and  spirit,  but  now  one  ele- 
ment only  seemed  to  exist,  the  flesh. 

But  this  was  subsiding  before  conscience 
and  the  increasing  shame  of  her  treachery 
towards  Paul,  a  shame  which  seemed  to 
enclose  her  heart  in  a  leaden  ball.  Ancestry 
and  training  had  equipped  her  with  a  deep 
lovaltv  and  certain  almost  narrow  convic- 


tions. She  was  of  the  type  to  stand  by  her 
pledged  troth  in  letter  and  spirit  even 
though  it  meant  disaster.  Therefore,  that 
she  had  failed  in  her  plain  duty  was  a 
crushing  realization.  A  second,  which 
emerged  into  it,  was  that  in  smirching  her- 
self, she  had  equally  defiled  Paul — a  bitter 
thought  when  she  remembered  his  clear  and 
unquestioning  faith  in  her. 

She  recalled  his  letters,  sweet  with  his 
happy,  almost  boyish  pride  and  glory  in  her 
love,  and  in  her  unworthiness  she  wished 
she  could  die.  She  knew  that  he  could 
never  have  failed  as  she  had  done,  and  that 
he  believed  her  incapable  of  failing.  The 
fact  of  her  wrong  would  be  hurt  enough  to 
him, — full  well  she  knew  that — but  far 
more  cruel  and  bitter  would  be  the  thought 
that  she  could  have  done  so. 

She  wept  again,  there  in  the  dark,  miser- 
ably, hopelessly,  her  body  shaking  with 
great  agonized  sobs.  She  wept  for  all  that 
had  been,  for  all  that  was  to  come.  Re- 
morse, regret,  and  pity  for  Paul,  drowned 
her,  but  her  honor,  abnormally  sensitive 
now,  did  not  confuse  this  with  an  uprush 
of  the  old  love.  She  was  too  fresh  from 
Stephen  Holt's  arms  for  that. 

AND  yet.  condemning  herself  with  the 
*"■  exaggerated  censure  of  an  unblunted 
conscience,  she  found,  in  all  fairness,  some 
defense  for  herself.  She  perceived  for  the 
first  time  how  unsuspectedly  it  had  all 
grown ;  how.  being  wrapped  up  in  the 
urgent  exigencies  of  her  new  work,  she  had 
not  been  aware  of  the  gradual,  insidious 
development  of  her  feeling  for  Holt.  She 
could  not  surmise  the  skilful  and  deter- 
mined siege  he  had  undertaken  and  so  clev 
erlv  concealed. 

Looking  back  she  could  not  put  her 
finger  on  any  one  spot  where  she  should  or 
could  have  said,  "No !  This  ends  every- 
thing." Especially  at  the  Country  Club 
when  he  had  declared  his  love,  had  she 
rebuked  him,  reiterating  her  loyalty  to 
Paul,  and  forbidding  him  ever  again  to 
speak  of  his  passion. 

But  she  had  thought  of  him,  permitted 
him  to  permeate  her  life  as  a  fragrance  per- 
meates the  air.  This  was  her  sin,  and  an 
unconscious  one.  for  she  had  not  dreamed 
that  all  action  first  originates  in  thought, 
and  that  a  human  life  is  the  reflection  of 
its  mental  processes,  the  product  of  innu- 
merable minute  decisions 
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From  the  past  her  thoughts  returned  to 
tho  present. 

W  hat  should  she  do3 

The  answer  came  quickly  with  do  vacil- 
lation or  uncertainty.  She  would  stand  by 
her  pledged  word  tn  Paul,  and  Holt  should 
be  dismissed  forever  from  her  lite.  But 
even  in  the  instant  of  proud  decision,  she 
shrank.  Never  to  see  Holt  again  alone;  to 
r  all  the  happiness  they  had  known  ; 
deliberately,  perhaps,  to  bind  herself  in 
what  might  be  a  ghastly  mistake'  These 
bilities  suggested  themselves  with  ter- 
rible vividness. 

But  she  did  not  turn  back.  And  with  her 
decision  came  comparative  peace.  Also 
came  what  seemed  a  compelling  necessity 
to  confer  to  Paul.  Slowly  she  got  up  from 
the  bed  and  groping  in  the  dark,  turned  on 
the  lights.  Then,  both  physically  and  nerv- 
ously exhausted,  she  commenced  to  take  oft" 
her  outer  clothes. 

After  bathing  her  face  and  braiding  her 
hair  she  put  on  her  silk  kimono,  and  sat 
down  to  her  table  to  write.  But  with  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  she  paused.  "What  about 
him?"  she  thought.  "I  don't  matter  any 
more,  but  he  does.  Can  I  do  this  to  him?" 
She  knew  the  terrific  intensity  of  Paul's 
inner  feelings,  and  hesitated.  "It  must 
have  very,  very  great  justification,"  she 
thought. 

She  mused,  fighting  down  the  thoughts 
of  Holt,  telling  herself  over  and  over  that 
that  was  buried  forever. 

"Since — it's  over, — why  needlessly  break 
Paul's  heart?  I  shall  marry  him  anyway. 
I  can  at  least  spare  him  this." 

She  sat  long,  and  in  the  silence  the  black 
marble  clock  in  the  living  room  struck  ten. 
Then  at  last  she  dipped  her  pen. 

"Stephen,"  she  wrote,  "I  can  never  for- 
give myself  for  what  happened  last  night. 
It  ends  everything.  I  shall  never  see  you 
alone  again,  and  if  you  are  the  man  I  think 
you  are,  you  will  respect  this  wish. 

"June  Magregor." 

XVII 

DAUL   TEMPLE'S   life   in   New   York 

and  at  the   Fort  Lee   Graphic  studios 

was  like  that  of  any  other  laboring  man. 

The  amount  of  time  and  attention  he  could 

give  to  it  was  limited  only  by  his  ability  to 

-t  sleep. 

Temple  lived  in  a  suite  of  two  rooms  and 


a  bath  at  the    \nsoni.i  Hotel,  a  great  gray 
pile  on  Broadway  in  the  7o>,  situated  con 
veniently  between  the  Rialto,  which,  com 
mencing  at  Sixty-sixth  Streel   runs  south 

ward,  and  the  1 30th  Street  leii\  wluie  he 
crossed  the  I  ludson  to  Fori  Lee. 

He  rose  profanely  at  six  o'clock  every 

morning  and  proceeded  to  bathe  and  shave. 
I'.\  seven  he  was  downstairs  and  at  break 
fast  in  the  hotel  dining  room.  At  quarter 
to  eight  the  man  from  the  garage  brought 
his  roadster  around  to  the  hotel,  and  he 
drove  leisurely  northward  to  the  ferry, 
drinking  in  the  sweet  freshness  >>(  the  morn 

ing  along  Riverside  Drive  at  a  time  when 
the  pearly  mists  were  still  hanging  above 
the  Hudson. 

Leaving  the  ferry  on  the  Jersey  side,  he 
drove  several  miles  north  along  the  pali 
sades  to  the  big  studio,  whose  glass  roofs 
rose  high  above  their  surrounding  white 
walls.  His  baggage  usually  consisted  of  a 
leather  brief-case  full  of  scenarios,  notes  or 
stories  he  had  been  working  on  the  night 
before,  and  he  went  at  once  to  his  office,  a 
clean  square  room  in  the  main  building, 
comfortably  furnished  and  well  lighted. 

This  was  always  about  half  past  eight. 
Here  he  quickly  ran  through  his  heap  of 
mail,  setting  aside  important  matters  for 
his  personal  answer,  and  diverting  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  his  stenographer,  a  very 
clever  girl  who,  through  long  practice  could 
answer  any  routine  letter  quite  as  well  as 
himself.  She  also  dispatched  Paul's  photo- 
graph to  any  who  sent  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  this  person's 
boast,  to  his  relief,  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  in  America  who  had  never  felt 
romantic  yearnings  towards  Paul  Temple. 

But  it  was  Paul's  unique  distinction  to 
have  developed  during  the  last  year  into 
primarily  a  man's  actor.  Where  in  Bris- 
coe's wilderness  camp  of  the  August  before 
most  of  his  personal  letters  had  been  from 
women,  now  more  than  half  of  them  came 
from  men  who  had  been  stirred  to  admira- 
tion by  the  intense  virility  and  force  of  his 
portrayals.  And  it  was  the  strength  of  his 
inner  convictions  and  feelings  thrown  into 
his  work  that  made  these  so  powerful — a 
thing  which  June  had  long  realized. 

PAUL  and  his  company  always  assembled 
before  nine  o'clock,  though  the  start 
and  progress  of  the  day's  work  if  "exte- 
riors" or  outdoor  sets  were  used,  depended 
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entirely  on  the  weather,  for  the  California 
certainty  of  rainless  months  was  here 
pointedly  absent.  Waste  in  the  daylight 
that  is  money,  was  a  much  more  serious 
problem. 

As  Paul  was  now  directing  as  well  as 
acting,  his  time  was  reasonably  full.  He 
believed  in  releasing  his  company  by  five 
o'clock,  but  circumstances  determined  this. 
Lunching  at  the  studio,  he  was  lucky  to  get 
home  to  a  seven  o'clock  dinner  at  his  hotel, 
usually  bringing  with  him  material  to  be 
read  or  studied  afterwards.  He  worked  a 
good  many  evenings,  but  he  found  his  relax- 
ation in  light  musical  comedies,  a  few  social 
gatherings,  and  in  breathless  detective 
fiction. 

Obviously  this  life  did  not  provide  time 
for  much  fast  traveling  along  the  White 
Lane.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was  that 
Paul  found  it  necessary  to  observe  the 
hours  and  habits  of  an  athlete  in  training, 
a  mode  of  life  to  which  he  subjected  him- 
self for  reasons  of  experience,  and  not  be- 
cause he  was  "better"  than  anyone  else. 
Like  most  men  he  could  look  back  on  wild 
days. 

The  life  of  the  screen  had  long  since  lost 
for  him  any  illusion,  glamour  or  romance 
that  it  might  once  have  held.  It  repre- 
sented hard  work  leading  to  the  goal  of 
affluence  and  independence,  and  he  adhered 
to  his  strict  life  primarily  because  reason 
told  him  it  paid  the  highest  dividends. 

His  employers  were  aware  of  these  facts 
and  trusted  him  correspondingly.  His 
judgment  was  good,  and  Stannard  often 
consulted  him  on  matters  vitally  important 
to  the  Company's  interest.  He  was  well  on 
the  way  to  becoming  a  leading  figure  in  his 
profession,  and  June  Magregor,  placed  be- 
tween Paul  Temple  and  Stephen  Holt,  a 
man  equally  big  in  his  way,  was  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  grist  between  the  mill  stones. 

Wednesday  evening  of  every  week  was 
set  apart  for  viewing  new  Graphic  produc- 
tions, a  function  which  everyone  of  impor- 
tance in  the  company  was  expected  to 
attend,  and  which  took  place  in  the  pro- 
jection room  of  the  executive  offices  located 
in  a  sky-scraper  near  Broadway  and  Forty- 
second  Street. 

This  room  was  a  tomb  of  a  place  pro- 
vided with  a  slanting  floor  and  fitted  up 
luxuriously  with  opera  chairs  and  deep-pile' 
carpet.  The  usual  screen  was  at  one  end, 
and  square  holes  cut  in  the  other  allowed 


for  throwing  the  picture  from  the  operator's 
fire-proof  box  just  outside. 

This  Wednesday  evening  as  usual  men 
and  women  commenced  to  drift  in  at  quar- 
ter to  eight,  being  deposited  by  the  elevator 
at  the  fifteenth  floor  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  Most  of  these  were  Graphic  people, 
but  they  included  also  news  and  trade-paper 
reviewers. 

Paul  arrived  almost  at  eight  o'clock,  in 
company  with  Gene  Perkins,  his  camera 
man,  a  long,  melancholy  individual  who 
had  directed  the  artillery  during  Briscoe's 
work  in  the  North,  and  was  accustomed  to 
risk  his  life  with  an  unchanging  expression 
of  ennui.  They  managed  to  find  seats  and 
a  few  minutes  later  the  lights  were  snapped 
off  and  the  showing  began. 

The  first  release  was  a  five-reel  feature 
called  "For  Conscience  Sake,"  and  had 
been  made  in  the  Fort  Lee  studio  though 
not  by  Paul's  company.  As  each  character 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  pic- 
ture, he  or  she  was  greeted  by  applause. 
Similar  praise  greeted  particularly  well- 
done  scenes. 

At  the  end  of  each  reel  the  lights  flashed 
on  to  permit  of  changing  the  film,  and  peo- 
ple blinked  and  discussed  the  picture  with 
their  neighbors.  Here  and  there  laughter 
sounded,  and  there  was  an  intermittent 
shuffling  of  feet  as  late  comers  entered  and 
stood  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

Following  the  feature  came  the  Graphic 
weeklv.  shown  here  for  final  editing.  At 
this  time  feverish  preparations  for  trouble 
with  Mexico  were  under  way  and  many  of 
the  scenes  were  martial.  But  there  was  the 
usual  interspersing  of  accidents,  sporting 
events,  and  freak  items.  Finally,  after  an 
extraordinary  photograph  of  a  cyclone  ap- 
proaching a  Kansas  town,  this  title  ap- 
peared on  the  screen : 

HOLLYWOOD,  CAL.,  MOVING 

PICTURE  STARS  WORK 

FOR  CHARITY 

International    Favorites    Unite  in 

Monster    Lawn    Fete  for  the 

Actor's  Fund  of  America 

Instantly  Paul  Temple  was  alert,  hoping 
to  see  Tune,  for  she  had  written  him  of  the 
preparations  for  the  event  and  of  the  part 
she  would  take  in  it. 

The  title  disappeared  and  the  picture 
flashed  on,  showing  the  throngs  of  people 
surging  beneath  the  eucalyptus  trees  and 
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about  the  booths.  1'he  photographer  had 
evidently  occupied  an  elevation  and 
"panned"  the  scene  (made  a  panorama), 
for  one  go!  a  good  idea  of  the  general 
layout  of  the  grounds. 

The  view  then  changed  to  the  midsl  oi 
the  crowd  and  showed  municipal  notables 
grouped  with  girl  stars  whose  faces  art- 
known  in  every  quarter  o(  the  globe.  1  \ 
clamations  of  recognition  broke  out  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  room. 

"( )h.  there's  Marcia  Trenl !" 
"  \ll  lit  up  like  a  circus  horse'" 
"Wow!     Goldie  Burke,  Goldiel" 
••  \nd  friend  husband  !" 
"Must  be  all  o\  that  by  this  time !' 
-  l'here's    Romev    Stark, 
there  in  the  swing." 


Ov- 


er 


"And  E  lain  e. 
lie's  holding  her 
hand." 

"  Poker  hand,  you 
mean." 

The    camera    left 
t  h  e  in     a  n  d     com- 
menced     to      throw 
brief   flashes   of   the 
various    booths    and 
activities.     Paul  was 
growing  disappoint- 
ed.  He  had  not  seen 
June.       Then,    sud- 
d  e  n  1  y,    without 
announcement   or 
correlation 
a  new  scene 
flashed     on 
the  screen. 


It    was    the    interior    o(    a    mhuiiht  lumv 
whose    walls    were    masses   of    msrs,    honey 

suckle  and  interwoven  vines.    The  Ugh1  was 

not  of  the  best,  ami  the  two  figures  seated 
on  either  side  of  the  table,  were  barely  difl 

tinguishable.     But  one  of  them    Paul   in 
stantly  recognized—  June  Magregor  in  her 

Indian  dress.  Who  the  man  was  he  could 
not  tell. 

June  had  written  bint  that  she  was  to  be 

the  time-honored  fortune  teller  o(  bui  h  ai 

fairs,  and  be  perceived  that  obviously  this 
was  a  scene  during  a  fortune  telling.  She 
sat  with  the  man's  righl  hand  in  hers,  palm 
up,  but  she  was  not  looking  at  it.  She  was 
looking  into  his  face. 

A  brief  silence  had  fallen  upon  the  au- 
dience. The  bad  photog- 
raphy and  irrelevance  of 
the  subject  had  puzzled 
them.  They  were  trying  to 
identify  the  people. 

Finally  a  male  voice  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  cried  : 

"Holt!  That's  who  it 
is !  Steve  Holt  actin'  for 
the  camera.     Ha,  ha,  ha !" 

A  ripple  of  laughter 
spread.     .     .     . 

"Does  he  call  that  char- 
ity?" 

"Who's  the  girl?" 
"Whoever  managed  that 
lighting    must    nave    been 
brought  up  in  the  subway." 
"By  George,   that's   Ma- 
gregor!    June  Magregor!" 
Amid  a  buzz  of  amused 
comment  action  was  taking 
place  on  the  screen.     Paul 
saw     Holt    suddenly    lean 
towards  June  and  cover  her 
hand  that  held  his  with  his 
other    hand,    all    the    time 
talking     earnestly,     almost 
passionately. 
The  projection  room  roared. 
"Some  actor !    Some  actor !" 
Paul  saw  June  sit  motionless  beneath  the 
spell  of   Holt's  words  for  a  moment,   her 
face  as  near  as  he  could  see  it  gentle,  almost 
rapt.     Then  he  saw  her  shake  herself  and 
glance  with  swift  apprehension 
toward    the    door.      The    next 
moment     she     had     risen     and 
forced   Holt  to   rise  with  her, 
ending  the  scene. 


"What  has  hap 
pened  to  me? 
What  has  come 
over  me?"  she 
asked  herself. 
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The  room  rang  with  delight. 

"Hey,  Stannard,  sign  Holt  for  life." 

"Compared  to  him  Romeo  lived  in  the  ice 
age." 

"Didn't  look  at  the  camera  once." 

Then  the  Voice  of  Authority : 

"Say,  Jake,"  to  the  editor,  "how  did  that 
thing  get  in?    Holt  trying  to  kid  us?" 

"I  guess  so.  It  was  so  good  I  thought 
I'd  run  it  for  the  crowd." 

"Well,  kill  it." 

"Yes,  sir.'-' 

By  this  time  the  reel  had  switched  to 
some  other  news  event  and  the  incident  was 
rapidly  being  forgotten.  In  a  few  minutes 
Paul  got  up  quietly  and  made  his  way  out 
of  the  room.  Taking  the  elevator  from  the 
deserted  front  office  he  descended  to  the 
•street.  There  he  turned  towards  Broad- 
way. 

IT  was  a  warm  June  night,  and  the  air  was 
laden  with  the  odors  of  warm  asphalt 
and  motor  oil  vapor.  All  the  theatres  had 
"gone  in"  and  the  crowds  were  thinned  for 
the  time,  but  the  streets  were  light  as  day 
and  in  the  northern  sky  a  distant  sign  with 
its  streamers  of  color  suggested  a  new  au- 
rora borealis. 

Paul  considered  the  project  of  Avalking 
to  his  hotel,  but  he  was  tired  and  decided 
against  it.  He  signalled  a  passing  taxicab 
and  got  in.  Duty  and  interest  in  the  show- 
ing had  alike  departed. 

He  was  puzzled  and  disturbed.  He  could 
not  get  the  extraordinary  picture  of  June 
and  Holt  out  of  his  mind.  He  had  a  feel- 
ing of  something  queer  about  it,  something 
not  bona  fide.  The  general  assumption  that 
it  was  a  joke  did  not  satisfy  him.  The  poor 
lighting  and  photography  suggested  a  pic- 
ture taken  under  unnecessary  difficulties ; 
nor  was  there  anything  about  Holt's  actions 
which  suggested  that  he  was  making  a  fool 
of  himself  for  the  amusement  of  the  East- 
ern Graphics. 

Paul's  puzzled  suspicion  was  suddenly 
illuminated  when  he  remembered  June's 
swift,  anxious  glance  towards  the  doonvav 
of  the  summer-house  in  the  middle  of  the 
scene,  a  flash  whose  significance  seemed  to 
have  escaped  the  other  observers.  It  was 
just  such  a  glance,  indicating  fear  of  dis- 
covery, that  a  girl  might  have  given  under 
those  circumstances,  and  it  proved  to  Paul 
that  neither  June  nor  Holt  was  conscious 
of  beinir  under  the  camera's  eye. 


Paul's  rather  heavy  brows  drew  down  as 
he  realized  this.  It  meant  that  the  emo- 
tions he  had  witnessed  were  genuine,  not 
assumed.  Instantly  the  whole  matter  took 
on  deeper  significance.  Recalling  June's 
expression,  he  experienced  for  a  moment  a 
shocking  fear  that  chilled  him  to  the  mar- 
row, but  which  he  instantly  put  away  from 
him.  That  was  nonsense !  But  his  uneasi- 
ness was  not  dispelled.  The  question  per- 
sisted :  "What  could  have  been  happening 
to  result  in  such  a  scene  as  that  between 
them?" 

By  this  time  the  cab  had  reached  Seventy- 
second  Street,  and  Paul  leaning  forward 
directed  the  chauffeur  to  drive  through 
Central  Park.  They  turned  east  and  at 
Eighth  Avenue  entered  the  comparative 
quiet  and  leafy  darkness  of  the  West  Drive. 
Cars  with  round,  dull  eyes  passed  con- 
stantly, the  arc  lights  beside  the  road  made 
patches  of  vivid  green  among  the  tree 
leaves,  white  figures  on  the  grass  or  the 
benches  were  dimly  visible. 

Manlike.  Paul's  interest  flashed  to  Holt. 
What  was  he  to  June?  What  part  had  he 
been  taking  in  her  life  since  their  separa- 
tion? He  remembered  meeting  the  man 
once,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  recall  the 
impression  had  been  a  favorable  one.  But 
of  his  personality  and  life  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  that  was  the  vital  point. 

He  tried,  by  recalling  June's  letters,  to 
widen  his  knowledge.  All  he  could  re- 
member were  a  few  casual  references  to 
occasions  when  Holt  had  appeared  on  "lo- 
cation," or  had  been  the  host  at  some  social 
gathering  of  the  company.  He  was  further 
reassured  by  remembering  that  her  later 
correspondence  had  been  filled  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  details  of  her  new  work  with 
Briscoe,  and  her  varying  enthusiasms,  hopes 
and  fears. 

Still,  what  could  have  led  to  that  scene, 
with  its  obviouslv  sincere  emotion? 

""TEMPLE  trusted  June  completely,  an 
•*■  honor  which  she  shared  alone  with 
Briscoe,  for  Paul,  though  an  idealist  at 
heart,  knew  life  for  the  cruel,  ruthless  thing 
it  is.  He  no  more  doubted  her  than  he 
doubted  himself.  But  as  time  had  passed 
he  had  grown  to  forget  the  difference  in 
their  ages  and  experience,  and  especially  in 
their  equipment  to  meet  the  life  of  their 
profession.  He  did  recall  this  now  in  a 
vacrue  way,  but  so  sjreat  was  his  faith  in  her 
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thai  the  thought  of  it  Beemed  to  him  .1  sort 
of  unworthy  suspicion, 

Still  thai  Bcene.     .     .     . 

It  might  have  meant  anything,  he  told 
himself,  an  excited  moment  of  some  warm 
discussion  between  them.  Praise  of  her 
work,  perhaps.    But  that  was  not  very  con 

yincing.     And  it  cast  no  light  on  the  reason 

for  the  picture,  and  the  fact  that   it  had 

been  taken  surreptitiously  through  the  rose 
wall   of   the  summer  house. 

Paul  was  not  afraid,  but  he  was  per- 
plexed, lie  pondered  long  as  the  taxicab 
rolled  through  the  quiet  park.  Finally  he 
directed  the  chauffeur  to  drive  him  to  his 
hotel.  In  his  sitting  room  there,  a  place 
o(  .soft  colors  and  rich  furnishings,  he  lit  a 
pipe  and,  letting  a  pile  of  work  lie  un- 
touched, pondered  still  further.  'Then  he 
sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Elsie  Tanner. 

They  had  long  been  excellent  friends, 
having  worked  together  even  before  their 
experience  in  the  North,  and  he  had  written 
her  once  or  twice  thus  since  leaving  Cali- 
fornia. The  letter  tonight  was  largely  de- 
scriptive of  his  doings,  and  included  much 
of  the  gossip  and  shop  talk  he  constantly 
heard.  But  it  was  all  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  including  two  sentences  casually 
slipped  in  towards  the  end : 

"I  suppose  everything  is  all  right  with 
June  as  usual.  Living  there  with  you  it 
couldn't  be  anything  else,  but  you  know 
what  a  fool  a  man  in  love  is,  so  drop  me 
a  line  saying  so." 

XVIII 

/CONSIDER  the  perfect  moment  of  all 
^  youth ;  that  sublime,  brief  interval 
radiant  with  promise,  which  divides  imma- 
turity and  full  ripening.  It  is  one  of  Na- 
ture's lyrics  tossed  off  amid  the  stress  of 
greater  works,  and  remains  exquisite  for- 
ever. It  dreams  into  being  suddenly  amid 
the  pearl  and  rose  of  dawn ;  it  comes  upon 
a  flower  ere  the  blossom  is  full-blown ;  it 
glorifies  the  gracious  Spring  of  our  own 
youth. 

Then  the  last  of  our  trailing  clouds  of 
glory  still  cling  about  us,  the  pride  of  in- 
vincibility is  ours,  and  somewhere  we  have 
gathered  a  matchless  equipment — confi- 
dence, ideals,  buoyancy,  tirelessness.  A 
miracle  has  taken  place  within  us  so  that 
suddenly  we  have  eyes  that  see  and  ears 


that  hear.  Dead  white  scxlessness  is  gone 
and  the  world  glows  with  colors,  and  is  lull 

of  strange  beauties  and  sensibilities.     Curi 
osilies  gnaw  us,  new  and  wild  elixirs  course 
in    our    blood,    and    the    imagination    never 
rests. 

The    chrism    of    the    moment    was    upon 

Blaine  Drake.     Fifteen  now,  there  seemed 

to  unite  in  her  the  perfect  moment  of  all 

the  dawns  of  the  world,  and  of  every  ex- 
panding    Bower.       The     warm     lingers     of 

development  had  lovingly  shaped  her  and 

made  her  woman;  she  lived  in  imagination, 

not  reality  ;  her  spirit  was  a  butterfly  about 
to  meet  the  winds  of  the  world.  And  she 
loved  Romey  Stark. 

Everything  she  did,  all  she  said,  took 
form  and  substance  from  thought  of  him, 
was  measured  by  the  question  of  his  ap- 
proval. "Would  he  like  this?  Was  that 
worthy  of  him?"  It  was  almost  the  devo- 
tion of  a  religieusc,  and  was  tinged  by  that 
mystical  eroticism.  But  it  was  physical, 
too.  They  had  worked  in  one  picture  dur- 
ing the  action  of  which  he  had  swept  her 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  she  had 
never  forgotten  that,  could  not  forget  it. 
She  lived  that  moment  over  and  over,  giv- 
ing her  imagination  rein  at  night  when 
Elsie,  dead  to  illusion,  it  seemed,  lay  sleep- 
ing prosaically  beside  her. 

But  in  his  presence  what  a  difference ! 
All  the  blood  seemed  to  rush  to  her  heart, 
her  mouth  became  dry,  her  pulses  pounded. 
She  could  only  giggle  and  give  vent  to 
monosyllables,  or,  her  cheeks  like  wild 
roses,  sit  watching  him  with  great  eyes. 
Sometimes  he  would  come  and  sit  beside 
her  and  talk  in  his  characteristic,  teasing 
way: 

"Getting  prettier  every  day,  ain't  you ! 
'Tain't  legal,  kid.  You  get  twenty  years 
for  that  in  California !  Believe  me,  all 
kinds  of  things  are  likely  to  happen  if  you 
don't  quit.  Some  night  I'll  just  naturally 
bean  you  with  a  stockin'  full  of  'dobe  dust 
and  carry  you  off  to  my  cave  in  the  moun- 
tains.    So  you  look  out !" 

Elaine  dreamed  of  that  cave  in  the 
mountains. 

But  if  he  sat  down  beside  any  other  girl 
in  the  company  and  dared  so  much  as  look 
pleasant  while  doing  so,  then  the  sun  went 
out  for  Elaine.  Was  he  interested  in  her? 
What  was  between  them?  Tortured  by 
jealousy,  she  tried  to  find  out  how  he  spent 
his  leisure  hours. 
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To  a  1  1  out- 
ward appearance 
Elaine  was  a  nor- 
mal member  of 
society,  but  this 
was  the  life  of 
her  mind,  her 
true  life.  And 
June  and  Elsie, 
wrapped  up  in 
their  own  affairs, 
did  not  realize  it. 
Physically  Elaine 
was  safe  enough, 
for  her  sister 
paid  attention  to 
that  obvious 
phase,  but  some- 
how they  forgot 
the  perennial 
miracle  of  ro- 
mance. 

ANE  morning 
^^  about  a  week 
after  the  crisis 
between  Holt 
and  June  in  the 
bungalow, 
the  three  girls 
left  for  the  stu- 
dio shortly  after 
eight  o'clock. 
They  talked  lit- 
tle, for  each 
seemed  busy  with 
her  own  thoughts. 
Elsie  especially 
appeared  pre-oc- 
cupied. 

They  joined 
the  stream  of 
"extra"  people 
flowing  from  the 
street  cars,  and 
at  the  studio  cor- 
ner encountered 
G  o  1  d  i  e  Burke 
and  her  husband, 
immortalized  as 
"Mr."  Burke  by 
June's  original 
blunder. 

"Hell  o,  dar- 
lings," sang  out 
the  former  with 
a  little  difficulty, 


The  stroke  fell  like  a  blow  from  some  heavy  instrument,  dazing  tier 
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int.     Tiien  site  commenced  to  Jed  the  ternjic  pressure  oj  the  threat. 


being  in  the  ait 
oi  subduing  hex 
morning  rumina 

live.      "Ain't   tins 

tlio  we  a  t  h  er 
though?  I'.r-r-r! 
I'm  marble  from 

tin'  waist  down." 
"And    i  inn  mi, 

from  the  Deck 
up."    added    her 

husband. 

"Why,  you  lit- 
tle reptile  !  Ain't 
he  gettin'  to  be  a 
devil,  though, 
-iris?"  Withal 
there  was  a  little 
note  of  pride  in 
her  voice.  Goldie 
could  find  it  in 
her  nature  to  he 
demurely  proud 
of  a  heating; 
rugged  mastery 
stimulated  her 
affections.  "If  I 
don't  watch  him, 
he'll  get  as  sassy 
as  my  first  one. 
But  say,  d'ye  get 
that  earful  about 
Romey  Stark?" 

"No.  What  is 
it?  Anything 

happened?" 

The  group 
were  entering  the 
doorway  to- 
gether. 

"Nothin'  much, 
He  just  got 
hitched  for  life 
yesterdav,  that's 
all." 

"M  a  r  r  i  e  d, 
Goldie!"  June 
and  Elsie  cried 
together. 
"Why—!"  They 
stood  speechless 
and  aghast. 

"That'swhatit's 
called."  The  in- 
corrigible gossip 
was  enjoying  the 
effect  of  her  news. 
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"But  who — who  did  he  marry?"  June 
inquired,  when  she  had  caught  her  breath. 

"Nobody  I  ever  heard  of,  some  Los  An- 
geles girl." 

"Outside  the  profession?" 

"Yes."  Goldie's  voice  took  on  an  iron- 
ical note.  "Nice  home-body  I  hear,  darns 
socks  instead  of  damns  'em  ;  the  kind  that 
can  find  any  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  the 
dark  but  couldn't  locate  a  highball  in  broad 
daylight ;  thinks  a  welsh  rabbit's  a  cousin 
to  a  Belgian  hare,  and — " 

"Go  'way,  you  liar,"  said  Elsie,  pleas- 
antly, "who  wound  you  up  this  morning?" 

Goldie  grinned. 

"It's  the  gospel !  Romey  wanted  to  settle 
down  and  wallow  in  this  fireside  stuff.  And 
now  look  at  him !  Ruined  for  life !  A 
'flash'  of  that  might  go,  but  to  make  a  five- 
reeler  of  it — !  Ugh !  Please  omit 
flowers !" 

By  this  time  they  had  passed  through 
the  building  and  out  into  the  bright  sun- 
light again.  But  Elaine  was  scarcely  aware 
of  the  fact.  Nothing  was  clear  before  her, 
she  was  walking  mechanically,  praying  that 
she  might  not  scream  or  faint  before  she 
reached  her  dressing-room.  Encountering 
friends,  .the  others  lingered,  but  she  went 
on.  One  or  two  "extra"  people,  seeing  her 
face,  turned  to  look  after  her  alarmed,  but 
no  one  stopped  her. 

Habitual  reflexes  made  her  enter  her 
dressing-room — it  was  in  the  second  tier  of 
the  block  that  contained  June's — and  lock 
the  door  behind  her.  Then  she  sat  down  in 
the  chair  before  her  table  and  holding  her 
white  face  in  icy  fingers,  stared  stupidly  at 
her  reflection  in  the  mirror.  It  was  a  seared 
and  writhing  soul  that  looked  out  at  her. 

Her  perfect  moment  was  gone,  never  to 
return.  The  dawn  had  been  rent  by  a  bolt 
of  lightning,  the  rose  blighted,  the  lyric 
defiled.     .     .     . 

After  a  while  her  director  sent  for  her. 
She  returned  word  that  she  was  sick  and 
could  not  work. 

[7  LAINE  did  not  know  what  to  do.  With 
hands  clenched  and  teeth  set,  she  was 
suffering  as  if  her  body  were  wrapped  in 
flame,  an  agony  that  seemed  insupportable. 
She  was  conscious  of  great  roaring  sounds 
and  seemed  to  see  foam-flecked  bestial  teeth 
flashing  at  her  out  of  the  darkness.  She 
wanted  to  die.  she  wanted  to  kill  herself. 
but  she  lacked  the  courage.     She  began  to 


cry  with  pain,  and  flung  herself  on  the  sofa 
in  her  room,  clutching  the  pillows  with 
fingers  that  a  dozen  times  in  imagination 
had  framed  his  dear  face  for  kisses. 

But  there  was  no  relief,  and  at  last  she 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Sobbing,  dis- 
hevelled, she  crept  out  of  her  room  and 
down  to  June's,  for  somehow  she  could  not 
take  this  to  Elsie. 

June,  after  an  hour's  work,  was  changing 
her  dress,  and  stepped  back  with  a  cry 
almost  of  terror  as  the  broken  little  figure 
with  its  tear-stained  cheeks  and  swollen  eyes 
stumbled  in  unannounced. 

"Elaine!  Darling!  What  is  it?"  she' 
cried.  "What  has  happened?"  She  threw 
the  dress  she  held  across  a  chair  and  opened 
her  arms.  The  child  flung  herself  into  them 
almost  strangling  with  sobs  and  wept  there 
speechless.  Then  the  story  came  out  bit 
by  bit. 

As  she  listened  June's  face  relaxed,  and 
her  eyes  grew  suddenly  old.  Facing  her 
own  Armageddon  of  conscience,  it  seemed 
a  bitter,  cruel  thing  to  find  the  eternal 
tragedy  commencing  to  repeat  itself  in  this 
young  life.  The  whole  adventure  of  ex- 
perience seemed  to  her  suddenly  unutter- 
ablv  sordid  and  tawdry. 

And  yet,  though  she  could  find  no  solace 
for  herself,  the  depths  of  her  nature  yielded 
comfort  to  this  bewildered  soul. 

"There,  there,"  she  soothed,  patting  the 
soft  head  upon  her  breast.  "Men  do  these 
things  .  .  .  and  we  women  have  to 
stand  them  as  best  we  can.  But  try  not  to 
think  of  him  any  more,  darling.  You're 
young,  so  young,  and  the  man  that  is  to 
love  you  hasn't  come  yet.  But  he  will,  he'll 
come  when  it's  time." 

"No.  no !  I  don't  want  anybody  else.  I 
want  him,  him!     I  love  him.     Oh!" 

"Yes,  dear,  I  know.  I  know.  But  listen. 
After  all,  it's  you  that  counts,  nobody  else. 
And  you  must  be  bigger  than  these  things, 
we  all  must.  It's  all  there  is  in  life — to  be 
bigger  than  life.  It's  the  only  way  to  hap- 
piness." 

About  them  were  the  sounds  of  the  stu- 
dio, hammering,  a  distant  shout,  a  burst  of 
laughter  from  a  nearby  dressing-room.  Peo- 
pie  in  bright  costume  passed  now  and  then, 
the  golden  sunlight  poured  down  ;  all  the 
accustomed  bright  externals  presented 
themselves.  And  the  realization  came  to 
June  that  beneath  the  motley  each  gay 
mummer  lived  this  other  life  of  struggle 
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ami  defeat,  aspiration  and  denial.  In  that 
moment  there  seemed  concentrated  in  her 
the  infinite  melancholy  of  all  humanity. 
Hut  still  something  >|>oke  from  within  her 
and  she  talked  on.  Gradually  Elaine  grew 
quieter,  and  the  racking  sobs  came  with 
greater  and  greater  intervals.  At  last  she 
lifted  her  pale,  wet  tare. 

"1  hate  him!"  she  cried.  "I  hate  all 
men!       I'll     never     love     anybody     again. 

Never  I" 

"No,  no!"  June  said.  "You  mustn't  say 
that.  Don't  hate  him,  tor  it  wasn't  what 
he  did  but  what  you  thought,  that's  brought 
this.  And  most  things  are  like  that.  And 
now,  darling,  go  home  and  lie  down  and 
rest.     You  must,  you're  worn  out." 

Elaine  sobbed  a  moment  and  then  kissed 
her  sweetly. 

"You're  an  angel  and  1  love  you.  June." 
she  said,  ami  when  she  had  made  herself 
presentable,  left.  But  June  saw  on  her 
childish  face  a  new  hard  look  that  sat 
strangely,  pitifully,  there,  and  the  fact  in- 
expressibly saddened  her. 

P\URING  these  days,  owing  to  her  work 
*^  with  Briscoe,  June  had  scarcely  a  mo- 
ment to  herself  for  thought — a  great  boon, 
for  she  was  in  a  dangerous  condition  of 
mind  and  spirit.  The  very  foundations  of 
her  life  were  trembling.  So,  under  the 
pitiless  flagellations  of  conscience  and  the 
gnawing  misery  of  doubt,  she  turned  gladly 
to  the  exhausting  sedative  of  work. 

( Outwardly  she  was  a  little  paler,  seemed 
a  little  more  subdued,  as  if  tired  :  but  to 
her  daily  associates  she  maintained  the  viva- 
cious and  spirited  front  demanded  by  her 
world.  She  confided  in  no  one,  yet  Elsie 
Tanner  was  not  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
all  was  not  with  her  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  course  of  two  weeks  after  Holt's 
visit  to  the  bungalow,  June's  picture,  which 
had  received  the  tentative  title  "Any- 
woman,"  was  practically  finished.  There 
were  still  the  final  touches  to  be  added  be- 
fore the  film  could  be  shown  even  to  the 
company,  but  that  done,  release  was  a  quick 
matter. 

In  anticipation  of  this  event  great  prepa- 
rations were  under  way.  Not  only  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  method  in  pictures 
offered  immense  possibilities  for  publicity, 
but  the  fact  that  this  was  June's  real  screen 
debut,  increased  them.  For,  in  bringing  her 
from  the  North,  Briscoe  had  displayed  the 


better  pan  of  valor,  and  managed  to  keep 

out  of  print  almost  all  ol  her  roinantK 
story. 

Oi   these  considerations  Terrence   Mai 
Donnell    was    joyfully    aware,    and    now, 

being     given     the     word,     he     "smote     his 

bloomin'  lyre"  with  a  heavy  hand  ;  and,  as 

the  offspring  of  lyres  is  lies,  he  achieved 
what  even  he  himself  had  to  admit  was  in 
the  general  direction  of  a  masterpiece. 

DRISCOE  had  found  himself  more  and 
*-*  more  pleased  as  the  work  drew  to  its 
conclusion.  He  had — for  reasons  unas- 
signable— latterly  found  a  swift  and  broad- 
ening growth  in  June's  art.  She  was,  as  it 
were,  more  plastic  under  the  fingers  of  his 
direction.  He  could  not  know  that  she  was 
emotionally  on  the  hair  trigger,  doubly  re- 
sponsive to  the  excitation  of  which  he  was 
so  subtle  a  master.  His  hope  and  faith  in 
success  grew. 

"If  it's  a  go  it'll  be  your  triumph,  June," 
he  said. 

"I  don't  care  about  that,"  was  her  reply. 
"All  I  want  is  your  success." 

p\NE  day  returning  to  her  dressing-room 
^^  about  noon,  she  met  Stephen  Holt  in 
the  deserted  "street."  It  seemed  premed- 
itated encounter  and  she  was  displeased. 
Why  would  he  not  help  her  in  her  resolu- 
tion ? 

"June,  I  must  speak  to  you  a  minute,"  he 
said,  hurriedly.  The  calm,  assured  direct- 
ness of  his  gaze  was  gone.  He  seemed 
anxious,  driven-looking. 

"I've  told  you  I  can't  see  you  alone,  and 
I  sha'n't,"  she  said  resolutely,  though  she 
smiled  to  divert  the  suspicion  of  any  prying 
eyes  at  dressing-room  windows.  "This  is 
the  second  time  you've  asked  me,  and  I  tell 
you  it's  impossible.  My  note  said  all  there 
is  to  say.     Can't  you  respect  that?" 

"No,  I  can't.  It  isn't  fair,  it  isn't  rea- 
sonable !  Are  you  trying  to  drive  me  crazv, 
June?" 

"You  understand  the  situation  as  well  as 
I  do,  Stephen,  and  there's  no  use  discussing 
it,"  she  said,  and  without  waiting  for  him 
to  reply  walked  on  to  her  dressing-room. 

Holt  had  presence  of  mind  enough  not 
to  run  after  her.  Thrusting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  strolled  on,  staring  at  the 
ground,  and  then,  circling  the  block  of 
dressing-rooms,  made  his  way  back  to  his 
office.     He  flung  himself  into  the  chair  by 
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his  desk,  and  with  chin  sunk  on  his  chest 
stared  into  space. 

Since  the  morning  that  had  brought  him 
June's  laconic  note  he  had  been  in  torment. 
It  Was  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  At  first 
he  could  not  believe  it,  and  almost  stupefied 
he  had  written  her  for  confirmation.  Her 
reply  had  furnished  it  unequivocably. 
Then  had  come  an  attempt  to  explain  to 
her  as  well  as  adjust  himself  to  these  be- 
wildering conditions. 

Chief,  at  first,  was  the  blow  to  his  pride, 
the  realization  that  he,  who  had  never  be- 
fore failed  to  conquer,  had  failed  now. 
Added  to  this  was  the  knowledge  that  his 
position  in  the  Graphics  had  counted  for 
nothing  with  her. 

More  potent  still  was  the  fury  of  baffled 
desire.  Having  tasted  the  sweets  of  her 
surrender,  every  nerve  clamored  to  renew 
them.  His  mind  was  filled  with  torment- 
ing pictures  of  their  moment  of  passion, 
and  the  thought  that  these  were  over  for- 
ever, was  unbelievable,  maddening.  Like 
a  paranoiac  he  craved  the  thing  that 
brought  him  Paradise. 

Helpless,  he  alternated  between  rage  and 
despair.  He  felt  that  somehow  he  had 
been  cheated,  tricked ;  that  June's  attitude 
was  a  lie.  He  told  himself  that  she  loved 
him,  and  that  could  he  but  get  her  under 
the  spell  of  his  power  again,  he  could  break 
down  her  resistance. 

In  that  first  day  of  reckoning  he  refused 
to  accept  defeat,  and  determined  to  violate 
the  trust  she  had  laid  upon  him  in  her  note. 
He  tried  to  meet  her  alone,  to  plead  with 
her.  But  June  had  anticipated  this  con- 
tingency, and  used  every  artifice  at  her 
command  to  defeat  it.  She  remained  con- 
stantly among  people,  and,  when  not  re- 
quired to  work,  brought  her  book  or  sewing 
out  on  the  open  stage.  She  came  and  went 
from  the  studio  with  Elsie  or  Elaine,  or 
both,  and  contrived  always  to  spend  her 
evenings  with  them  or  with  others. 

Yet,  despite  this,  Holt  had  been  able  to 
accost  her  twice,  as  upon  this  occasion,  and 
with  this  result.  Now  sitting  by  his  desk 
his  resolution  to  break  down  her  defense 
was  stronger  than  ever,  had  become  almost 
an  obsession. 

"By  God,  she's  got  to  see  me,  she's  got 
to !"  he  swore,  clenching  his  fist  upon  his 
knee.  "The  little  fool  doesn't  know  what 
she's  doing  to  bait  me  like  this.  I'll  smash 
things.     I'll  kill  somebody!" 


THERE  was  something  ironically  re- 
tributive in  his  humiliated  and  agonized 
state.  He  had  threatened  June  with  love, 
but  now  it  had  flown  back  upon  him  like 
a  carelessly  flicked  whip  lash.  And  the 
lash  had  bitten  deep.  He  was  no  longer 
the  gay,  cynically  confident  Holt  of  the 
island.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but 
June  and  of  possessing  her.  Though  for 
the  looks'  sake  he  forced  a  calm  outward 
appearance,  yet  he  was  a  man  distraught, 
unable  to  concentrate  upon  business,  and, 
beneath  an  outer  show  of  calmness,  seeth- 
ing like  a  volcano  on  the  verge  of  eruption. 
But  now,  though  he  was  desperate,  he 
could  still  force  himself  to  await  favorable 
circumstances,  for  he  knew  that  any  pre- 
cipitate or  false  move  must  inevitably  re- 
sult in  failure. 

THEN  one  afternoon  as  he  morbidly 
watched  the  studio  out  of  his  window, 
he  saw  June  coming  toward  the  Adminis- 
tration building  dressed  for  the  street.  He 
knew  that  her  picture  was  completed  now, 
and  divined  that  she  was  going  home  early, 
the  one  circumstance  under  which  she 
would  be  alone. 

Seizing  his  hat  he  hurried  downstairs 
and  out  of  the  building  by  a  rear  door  al- 
most at  a  run.  He  then  encircled  the  block 
and  came  back  to  Clematis  Street  so  as  to 
intercept  her  at  a  convenient  distance  from 
the  loiterers  about  the  studio  entrance. 

The  whole  proceeding  infuriated  him. 
He  felt  that  he  was  acting  like  some  school- 
boy in  the  throes  of  calf  love.  What  the 
devil  was  in  this  girl  to  make  such  a  fool 
of  him?  he  raged.  Why  didn't  he  give  her 
up,  quit  thinking  about  her?  Heaven  knew 
there  were  plenty  of  other  women  on 
earth ! 

But  he  groaned  with  impotence.  The 
thought  of  renouncing  her  gave  him  a  sen- 
sation of  physical  faintness  such  as  comes 
with  terrific  pain.  He  knew  he  would 
swallow  the  humiliation- — anything — to 
gain  his  end. 

His  circuit  had  been  made  barely  in 
time,  and  he  met  June  at  the  corner  as  she 
came  along.  Seeing  him  her  eyes  widened 
with  surprise  and  displeasure,  and  her  face, 
which  sliowed  little  of  its  natural  color 
now.  took  on  a  momentary  harassed  look. 
Then  she  walked  on.  and  he  was  forced  to 
hurry  to  keep  pace  with  her. 

"Tune."  he  said,  determinedly,   "forgive 
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me  for  meeting  vou  like  this,  but  you  force 
me  to  do  it.    There's  something  1  want  to 

a>k  vou,  and  von  won't  give  me  a  chance. 
I  want  yon  to  lei  me  come  and  see  you. 
There's  something  I  have  to  say  that  in  all 
fairness  you  ought  to  hear,  but  1  can't  tell 
you    now    or    any    other    wav    but    alone. 

i— " 

She  interrupted  him. 

"You  can't  come,  Stephen.  'There's 
nothing  for  us  to  say  to  each  other.  1  said 
all  there  was  to  saj  in  my  n  >te." 

"Saul  it  all!"  he  cried.  "You  haven't 
said  anything!  Alter  that  night  you  send 
that  note  saying  that  everything  is  over 
between  us.  N'ot  a  word  oi  explanation, 
nothing!  And  vou  seem  to  think  I'll  take 
that  and  he  satisfied.  Well.  1  won't.  I'm 
g  to  have  some  explanation." 

Her  dark  serious  eyes  met  his  for  a 
moment. 

"I  shouldn't  think  any  explanation 
would  he  necessary,"  she  said. 

"Well,  it  is.  But  that  isn't  all.  There's 
this  thing  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about — " 

"Nothing  you  can  say  can  change 
things,  Stephen." 

"But  good  Lord,  you  can't  put  me  off 
like  this !  Things  have  gone  too  far!" 
His  eyes  were  blazing.  "You've  got  to  see 
me  this  once.  I  tell  you!  Just  an  hour,  a 
half  an  hour — anything  you  say — just  so 
you  see  me,  and  alone." 

I I  IS    voice    had    mounted    and    he    was 

breathinghard.  They  were  approaching 
Hollywood  Boulevard  and  there  were  peo- 
ple at  the  corner,  in  all  probability  studio 
people.  In  addition  to  a  certain  justice  in 
the  man's  claims,  the  thought  of  a  possible 
scene  frightened  her.     She  capitulated. 

"Well  ...  I  will  see  you,"  she 
said. 

His  whole  tense  body  relaxed  with  relief. 

"Thank  God!     .     .     .     When?" 

She  considered  a  moment. 

"Tomorrow  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  bungalow  for  half  an  hour.  Some  of 
the  girls  are  coming  at  half  past  three." 

He  groaned.     "No  longer  than  that?" 

"No.  And  remember,"  her  voice  was 
sharp  and  clear,  "it's  for  the  last  time." 

They  were  very  near  the  corner  now. 

"Thanks,"  he  said  with  an  attempt  at 
casualness,  and  lifting  his  hat  turned  down 
the  Boulevard. 

He  had  gained  his  point — an  opening. 


XIX 
/""VU.M   A\\d  Strong  in  tin-  eertaint\    ot    tin- 

^■"  course  she  must  follow,  June  sat  in  the 

living  room    of    the    bungalow    waiting    for 

Holt.  Hours  of  unsparing  sell  examina- 
tion had  transformed  into  certain  knowl- 
edge what  she  had  felt  alter  his  last 
disastrous  visit-  that,  for  the  salvation  of 
her  sell  respei  t  and  inner  integrity,  she 
must  remain  true  to  her  engagement  with 
Paul  Temple.  This  without  regard  to  any 
"mistake"  she  might  make  by  so  binding 
herself,  a  "mistake"  constantly  suggested 
by  her  treacherous  feelings.  Her  one  need 
now  was  to  make  reparation  to  Paul,  and 
this  she  had  resolved  to  do  at  all  costs. 
Nevertheless,  she  feared  this  meeting  be- 
cause she  feared  the  thing  in  her  which 
Holt  could  rouse,  a  lawless,  barbaric  thing 
which,  even  at  the  mere  thought  of  him, 
seemed  to  stir  in  its  uneasy  sleep. 

This  was  June's  first  experience  with  the 
passion  of  violence  and  vehemence,  the 
passion  that  can  inspire  infinitely  great  and 
infinitely  little  deeds,  and  must  leave  in- 
effaceable memories.  Her  experience  with 
Jack  Baillie  in  the  North  had  been  of  a 
totally  different  type — a  girlish  infatuation 
on  the  order  of  Elaine's  infatuation  for 
Romey  Stark.  But  this  affair  with  Holt 
went  to  the  roots  of  the  instincts  rather 
than  to  the  roots  of  the  heart.  Surrounded 
by  all  the  glamour  that  Nature  can  lend  to 
her  aims,  it  promised  glowing  fulfillment, 
a  fulfillment  the  thoughts  of  which  blinded 
to  any  consideration  other  than  itself,  and 
this,  June  knew,  was  her  real  foe. 

The  living-room  was  filled  with  the 
lucent  darkness  of  shades  drawn  against 
bright  sun,  for  the  summer  had  come  at 
last.  June  was  dressed  accordingly,  but 
instinct  had  warned  her  to  unite  simplicity 
with  coolness  for  this  interview.  She  wore 
a  white  pique  skirt  and  plain  white  shirt 
waist,  relieved  by  a  long  azure  four-in-hand 
tie.  Her  shoes  were  of  soft  white  kidskin 
with  rubber  soles  and  heels.  She  had 
dressed  her  hair  low  on  her  head,  parting  it 
slightly  on  one  side,  so  that  it  fell  softly 
about  her  face  and  ears,  waving  in  the 
Grecian  style  to  a  high  knot  behind.  The 
effect,  as  always,  was  to  soften  and  em- 
phasize the  girlishness  of  her  features,  and 
to  lend  depth  to  her  eyes. 

At  five  minutes  to  three  she  heard  steps 
on  the  walk  and  rose  with  a  little  pang  of 
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breathlessness.  It  was  Holt,  and  when  she 
opened  the  door,  he  entered  smiling,  his 
pith  helmet  in  his  hand,  and  his  blue  eyes 
searching  her  face  shrewdly.  He  seemed 
in  a  totally  different  mood  from  that  of 
yesterday ;  the  fact  of  having  gained  this 
interview  apparently  having  restored  much 
of  his  confidence  and  assurance. 

"Well,  summer  seems  to  be  here,"  he 
said,  easily,  with  his  familiar  winning 
smile,  and  brushed  back  his  disorderly  hair 
from  his  forehead.  "That  sun  scorches  as 
if  it  came  through  a  burning  glass.  And 
perhaps  you  don't  know  it,  not  being  a 
Native  Daughter  yet,  but  those  are  real 
clouds  in  the  sky,  not  fog.  Sure  sign  of 
summer.  It  means  that  they're  having 
devilish  thunder  storms  in  the  desert  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains." 

THE  cool  end  of  the  living-room  was  at 
■*■  the  left  as  one  entered,  and  here  June 
seated  herself  in  a  rocking  chair  near  the 
dead  fireplace,  now  blocked  with  an  ob- 
viously hand-painted  sheet-iron  screen. 
Holt  followed  and  sat  down  opposite  on 
the  lounge.  He  wore  a  cream-colored  suit 
of  pongee,  a  lavender-striped  silk  shirt, 
and  necktie,  and  looked  cool.  A  slight  heat 
flush,  however,  brought  out  the  freckles  at 
his  cheek  bones. 

June  from  the  first  could  not  but  feel 
all  his  customary  charm  and  force.  But, 
having  anticipated  this,  she  ignored  it,  and 
for  a  moment  replied  to  his  trivialities. 
Then  when  he  had  lighted  a  cigarette,  she 
came  directly  to  the  point. 

"You  said  yesterday  that  you  wanted  to 
come  here  to  tell  me  some  particular 
thing,"  she  said  pleasantly,  yet  with  a 
coolness  that  sounded  the  note  of  their  new 
relationship.  "What  did  you  want  to  tell 
me?" 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,"  he 
corrected  with  a  half  smile.  "I  wanted  to 
ask  you  to  break  your  engagement  to  Paul 
Temple."  He  paused  a  moment.  "I  feel 
that  is  the  only  thing  to  do  in  fairness  to 
both  you  and  myself."  His  words  were 
simple  but  with  a  curious  lack  of  vernacu- 
lar, as  if  he  had  rehearsed  them  before- 
hand. 

She  was  intensely  surprised.  Curiously 
enough,  because  he  had  mentioned  Paul 
or  their  engagement  only  once  during  their 
friendship,  such  a  request  as  this  on  his 
part  was  the  last  thing  that  she  would  have 


expected.  But  there  was  no  uncertainty  in 
her  reply. 

"Oh,  no,  I  couldn't  do  that.  It's  quite 
impossible.     You  must  realize  that." 

He  regarded  her  steadily. 

"Why  is  it  impossible?"  he  asked,  rea- 
sonably. "Certainly  not  if  it's  the  fairest, 
most  honest  thing  to  do.  Remember  that 
day  at  the  Country  Club  wdien  I  told  you 
you  had  signed  away  your  whole  future 
without  having  known  the  world  or  men? 
Well,  that's  why  I  want  you  to  do  this. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself,  to  your  own  hap- 
piness." 

She  was  not  unaware  of  his  emphasis 
upon  her  interests  rather  than  his  own,  and 
she  knew  also  that  he  had  touched  a  vul- 
nerable point  in  her  defense.  Never  yet 
had  she  been  able  satisfactorily  to  answer 
to  herself  his  statements  of  that  afternoon 
at  the  Country  Club.  Yet  with  her  high 
object  before  her,  she  ignored  this  also. 

"No,"  she  said,  "I  should  never  do  that. 
There's  no  use  even  talking  about  it.  You 
came  to  ask  me  this,  Stephen,  and  that  is 
my  answer." 

T_IER  delicate  attempt  to  end  the  scene 
*  *  there  nettled  him,  and  he  showed  it 
by  a  slight  squaring  of  the  jaw.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  attack. 

"Look  here,  June,"  he  said,  crisply.  "I 
have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  be  fair  with  me 
to-day,  absolutely  fair  and  honest.  And 
when  you  refuse  to  discuss  this,  you're  not 
fair  and  honest.  Now  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something  that  may  surprise  you."  He 
paused  a  moment,  inwardly  nerving  him- 
self. "I  know  this — and  so  do  you — that 
you  don't  love  Paul  Temple  as  you  used  to 
think  you  loved  him.  You  can't,"  he  added 
with  simple  finalitv,  "after  the  other 
night." 

She  was  taken  aback,  both  by  the  clear- 
ness of  his  penetration  and  the  audacity  of 
his  assurance.  A  tinge  of  color  came  into 
her  cheeks  and  she  bit  her  lip  almost 
angrily. 

"Isn't  that  so?"  he  asked. 

"You  have  no  right  to  ask  me  a  question 
like  that." 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  think  I  have.  And  if 
you're  the  person  I  think  you  are,  you  won't 
refuse  to  answer  it.  I  love  you,  my  whole 
future  depends  upon  this,  and  you'd  re- 
gret that  refusal  as  long  as  you  lived. 
You  say  this  is  my  last  talk  with  you.     If 
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it  is,  then  for  Heaven's  sake  be  honest 
with  me  ami  yourself.  You  dare  not  tell 
nie  that  you  love  Temple  now  as  you  did 
before  you  came  oul  here.  You  can't!" 
he  repeated  with  unshakable  conviction. 

June  felt  the  eminent  justice  is  the 
man's  plea  for  a  hearing.  She  believed 
that  he  lined  her,  and  her  deep  affection 
for  him  (sure  as  she  was  that  nothing  he 
could  say  could  change  her)  besought  hex 
not  to  make  their  last  interview  one  which 
later  would  be  an  angry  and  bitter  memory 
to  him.  Compassion  united  with  reason  to 
make  her  meet  him  honestly  for  this  last 
time. 

"Well,"  she  conceded  slowly,  "I'll  be 
frank  with  you,  Stephen,  because  you  ask 
it.  and  because  I  want  you  to  feel  that  1 
refused  you  nothing  that  you  asked.  But 
I  can  tell  you  now  that  it  won't  make  any 
difference  in  my  decision." 

"Then  I  am  right?"  His  eyes  lighted 
for  an. instant. 

"I  suppose  so.  I  don't  know  what  my 
feeling  for  Paul  is.  But  I'm  going  to 
marry  him." 

"Ah  !"  He  crushed  out  his  cigarette  and 
leaned  towards  her  eagerly,  his  eyes  hold- 
ing hers.  She  felt  the  compelling  force  of 
his  personality  that  had  always  swayed  her 
creep  about  and  envelop  her,  like  some 
invisible  emanation. 

"June,"  he  said,  sharply,  and  his  voice 
was  electrical  with  passion,  "that  isn't  all. 
You  love  me!  I  know  it !  After  that 
night,  after  that  moment  of  heaven,  you 
can't  tell  me  that  it  meant  nothing  to  you. 
You  can't!  I  know7  it!  It  wouldn't  be 
you  to  have  done  what  you  did  then,  and 
admit  it  was  a  lie  now." 

Instantly,  for  all  her  preparation,  he 
struck  fire  from  her.  Her  color  deepened, 
and  her  breast  rose  and  fell  more  quickly. 
But  she  commanded  herself. 

"Stephen,  you  must  not  talk  to  me  like 
this,"  she  said,  with  the  tone  of  resolute- 
ness. "It  does  no  good,  and  only  makes 
things  harder.  Go  now.  I've  given  you 
my  answer  and  there's  nothing  more  to 
say." 

"I  sha'n't  go,"  he  said,  flatly.  "You're 
breaking  your  word.  You  said  you'd  be 
frank  with  me,  and  now  you're  telling  me 
to  go.  Do  you  suppose  I  can't  see  the 
truth  ?  You  do  love  me  and  you  know  it ! 
Why  do  you  deny  it?  Why  do  you  try  to 
deceive  me  as  well  as  yourself?"     An  im- 


pulse to  crush  her  in  his  arms  and  over- 
whelm her  resistance  surged  through  him, 

but  he  fought   it  down,  knowing  the  inevit- 
able  fatality  of  SUCh  a  eourse. 

Unable  to  command  him,  she  wavered, 
feeling  herself  weakening  beneath  his  in 
flexible  purpose.  Her  eyes  were  troubled 
and  pitiful,  her  mind  adrift  mice  incur 
Upon  the  old  sea  of  doubt  and  longing. 
Oil,  to  be  honest,  to  do  the  true,  big  thing! 
\\  as  there  some  law  higher  than  conscience, 
some  standard  higher  than  her  ingrained 
principle? 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,"  she 
cried,  suddenly  and  bitterly,  giving  voice 
to  her  own  perplexities  rather  than  answer- 
ing his  questions. 

"Ah,  I  knew  it !"  he  exulted.  "You  don't 
know.  And  that's  why  I  wanted  to  see 
you  to-day.  That's  why  I  ask  you  to  break 
your  engagement  and  give  me  an  even 
chance  with  Temple  for  your  love.  You 
can't  refuse  me  that." 

Still  she  clung  doggedly  to  her  idea  of 
reparation.  Reason,  audible  still  through 
the  tumult  of  her  feelings,  whispered  that 
this  way  only  lay  salvation. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "I  can,  I 
must,  I  will !"  And  then,  torn  by  her  im- 
potence to  explain  all  this,  "Oh,  you  don't 
understand,  you  can't  understand,  but  you 
must  believe  me  when  I  say  it  is  impos- 
sible." She  rose  suddenly,  pale  now,  her 
hands  twisted  together.  "You  must  believe 
me !  You  must !  And  I  want  you  to  go 
now." 

He,  too,  rose,  but  his  patience  was  fast 
going  now,  and  anger  showed  in  his  sullen 
eyes  and  harsh  voice. 

"Is  this  vour  frankness,  your  honesty? 
You  admit  that  you  don't  know  whether 
you  love  Temple  or  not.  and  you'd  admit 
that  you  love  me  if  you'd  let  yourself,  and 
yet  you  refuse  and  refuse  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  reason  and  common  sense !  How 
can  you  do  it?  Are  you  baiting  me,  trying 
to  make  a  fool  of  me?" 

"No,  no,  Stephen,  you  know  I'm  not," 
she  cried.  "You  know  I  wouldn't — 
couldn't  do  that." 

"Well,  then,  why  do  you  refuse  to  break 
your  engagement?  Is  there  any  sane  reason 
on  God's  green  earth  for  you  to  treat  me 
this  way?" 

"None  that  I  can  make  you  see,"  she 
replied,  with  dull  hopelessness.  "It's  my- 
self.    I  could  never  be  happy,  never,  if  I 
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broke  my  pledged  word.  I  promised  to 
marry  Paul,  and  I  shall." 

I_I  E  felt  as  if  he  had  been  beating  at  an 
*  *  adamant  wall  and  had  not  inflicted  a 
single  mark.  And  into  his  anger  now 
came  fear — the  fear  of  ultimate  defeat. 
Life  without  her  after  all !  And  she  loving 
him  all  the  while — as  he  believed  !  A  swift 
uprush  of  his  baffled  desire  furnished  the 
climax  to  his  feelings. 

"Then  it's  your  damned  stubborn  con- 
science that's  doing  this!  And  you're  going 
to  let  that  stand  between  us  and  happiness, 
are  you?  Going  to  ruin  our  two  lives  for  a 
scruple  !  Well,  I  won't  stand  it !  By  God, 
I  won't !" 

They  faced  each  other  tense,  bitter  in  an 
enmity  that  was.  a  strange  fruit  of  their  real 
feelings.  She  did  not  resent  his  words  for 
she  felt  their  tremendous  sincerity,  and  the 
depth  of  his  suffering  and  desire.  But  still 
she  could  not  yield,  though  she  realized 
that  they  had  reached  a  deadlock,  the 
breaking  of  which  must  come  swiftly  and 
violently.    She  made  a  final  appeal. 

"Stephen,"  she  begged,  "please  go  noiv. 
Can't  you  see  it's  no  use,  that  you're  asking 
me  to  do  something  I  could  never  forgive 
myself  for  doing?    I'm  sorry — " 

As  if  she  had  touched  fire  to  gunpowder 
the  change  came  upon  him.  He  thrust  his 
head  forward,  his  heavy  square  jaw 
clenched  and  jutting,  his  lips  a  thin  line, 
and  his  blue  eyes  narrowed  and  literally 
flashing  sparks.  It  was  the  look  of  savage 
ruthlessness  which  she  had  seen  earlier  in 
their  friendship,  but  now  intensified  a 
hundredfold. 

"Then  you  refuse  this  one  simple  thing 
I  ask." 

She  met  that  glance  quailing,  but  replied 
through  the  imminent  tears  of  weariness 
and  self-pity,  resolute  still : 

"I  refuse  to  break  my  engagement." 

"All  right !"  His  face  was  as  ugly  as 
his  voice.  "Now  I'm  going  to  say  some- 
thing. I've  reasoned  with  you  long  enough 
and  I'm  tlvtough.  I  love  you  and  you 
know  it.  You  love  me  and  /  know  it. 
That's  all  that's  necessary.  You  belong  to 
me  and  I'm  going  to  have  you,  and  if  I 
can't  get  you  one  way  I'll  get  you  another. 
Don't  you  doubt  that  for  a  minute.  For 
the  last  time,  will  you  give  me  a  fair 
chance?" 

She  felt  terrified,  beaten,  bruised,  like  a 

(continual 


lone  young  tree  tossed  by  a  hurricane.     But 
the  tap-root  of  her  character  held. 

"I  can't,"  she  whispered  through  blood- 
less lips.     "I  can't." 

There  was  an  instant's  dynamic  pause, 
an  instant  in  which  to  Stephen  Holt  every- 
thing became  an  incoherent  blur  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  could  have  killed  her.  Then 
he  spoke  harshly,  furiously,  in  a  voice  she 
scarcely  recognized  as  his  own. 

"That's  your  answer,  is  it !  Well,  then, 
this  is  mine.  Everything  between  us  ends 
right  now!  Everything,  do  you  under- 
stand? That  new  picture  of  yours — It's 
dead  !  It'll  never  be  shown  !  I'll  destroy 
it  myself.  I'll  see  that  it's  never  heard  of 
again.  Everybody's  been  against  it  from 
the  first,  but  I've  supported  it.  stuck  out 
for  it  against  them  all — just  for  you.  And 
now  I'm  done!"  He  was  talking  evenly 
now  in  a  kind  of  calm,  white-hot  fury. 

"And  do  you  know  what  that  means?  It 
means  that  you  throw  away  $200,000  of  the 
Graphic  Company's-  money  for  a  scruple  ; 
that  you  destroy  a  year  of  your  life  and 
your  future.  And  it  means — "  his  lips 
curled  with  his  sneer  " — that  you  destroy 
what  Tom  Briscoe  has  worked  for  so  long, 
and  wreck  the  ambition  of  his  life !  God, 
how  righteous  and  noble  you  must  feel  with 
your  conscience  and  your  scruples !" 

The  stroke  fell  like  a  blow  from  some 
heavy  instrument,  dazing  her  at  first.  Then 
she  commenced  to  feel  the  terrific  pressure 
the  threat  put  upon  her  in  involving  Bris- 
coe. She  only  thought  of  that.  She  did 
not  care  for  herself  now,  so  tired  and  em- 
bittered was  she  by  the  struggle.  But  Tom 
Briscoe ! 

As  she  tremblingly  sat  down  in  her  chair 
again  she  shrank  from  this  fearful  respon- 
sibility,  felt  to  the  full  the  cruel  unfairness 
of  Holt's  move.  For  her  debt  to  Briscoe 
was  incalculable.  She  owed  him  every- 
thing— what  little  she  was.  opportunity,  in- 
spiration, growth.  And  now  his  dreams 
and  hopes  lav  here  in  her  hands  to  crush  or 
to  cherish. 

The  situation  seemed  to  knock  every 
prop  from  under  her  conceptions  and  de- 
terminations ;  it  piled  her  carefully  erected 
structure  of  conscience  and  duty  in  a 
tangled  mass.  She  could  not  reason,  she 
could  not  think.  She  could  only  give  voice 
to  her  horrified  distress. 

"Oh.  Stephen,  don't  do  that!    Don't!" 

"I  will!" 
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A  Council  on  "War  Brides" 


ALLA  NAZIMOVA,  the  Russian  emotional  actress,  is  the  most  recent  of 
the  uncelluloided  stage  celebrities  to  come  into  the  film  firmament,  Herbert 
Brenon  of  many  directorial  achievements  having  been  the  persuader  ( of  course 
the  clink  of  gold  may  have  accompanied  the  spoken  word  I .  "War  Brides," 
the  abbreviated  stage  vehicle  by  Marion  Craig  Wentworth,  in  which  the  noted 
Russian  scored  her  great  success  in  vaudeville  is  being  screened  at  the  Brenon 
plant  where  this  photograph  was  taken.  Nazimova  is  the  dark  lady  in  the  calico 
gown  on  the  left;  Mile.  Dazie,  the  dancer,  is  in  the  middle  registering  mild  inter- 
est and  Director  Brenon  evidently  is  going  over  the  script.  The  little  tray  on 
Nazimova's  lap  contains  either  make-up  paraphernalia  or  a  portable  luncheon 
from  a  nearby  eating  emporium.     Your   guess  is  as  good  as  any. 
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"Movieing"   Under   the   Equator 

GOING  to  the  "movies"   in  South  America  is  a  social  function 
instead  of  merely  an  entertainment  or  distraction.     One  goes 
to   see   the   pictures,    of   course,    but    a   visitor   often   wonders 
whether  the  play  is  the  thing  or  whether  seeing  one's  friends  is  not 
the  greater  attraction.     And  plenteous  opportunities  of  seeing  one's 
friends  are  afforded. 

Throughout  South  America  the  custom  hold>  of  splitting  all  reels  at 
least  once,  sometimes  twice  or  three  times,  and  turning  up  the 
lights  between  the  various  parts.  Then  everyone  in  the 
audience  is  instantly  on  the  qui  vive,  looking  about  eagerly, 
bowing  to  friends  and  staring  at  strangers.  One  peculiarity 
of  Brazilian  photoplay-theater  etiquette  is  that  in  these  brief 
intermissions  all  the  men  put  on  their  hats  :  the  moment  the 
lights  flash  up,  heads  are  covered,  only  to  be  uncovered  a  few 
seconds  later. 

South  American  business  has  been  interfered  with  by  the 
war  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  the  United  States ;  so 
when  entertainment  is  offered  at  a  much  lower  cost  than  in 
the  legitimate  playhouses  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  well 
patronized. 

0t 


In  North  Amer- 
ica the  public 
demands  a  happy 
ending  of  a  photo- 
play as  a  rule.  In 
South  America  a 
play  cannot  be  a 
success  unless  it 
ends  unhappily. 
The       emotional 


Above  is  the  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  one  of  the  chief  "movie" 

houses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.      The  center  drawing  Shows  a 

photoplay  theater  in  the  suburbs  of  Lima.  Peru. 


leanings  of  the  people  demand  it.  It  is 
quite  common  to  see,  in  the  lights-up  inter- 
vals between  parts,  men's  faces  streaming 
with  tears.  They  love  to  have  it  so  :  just 
as  they  love  to  stamp  their  feet  in  applause 
or  whistle  and  snort  in  disapprobation. 
That  is  the  Latin,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
refined  people  as  well  as  of  the  rude. 
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At  the  le't  is  the 
Nacionat,  the 
only  "Mo  u  it  " 
house  in  Asun- 
cion. Paraguay. 
At  the  right  is  a 
lens  temple  in 
Corrientes, 
Argentine  Re- 
public. 


.1  photograph  taken  by  the  International  Film  Service  tvhen  four  of  the  winners  arrived  in  Chicago.  Left  to 
right,  Florence  Gray,  Seattle;  Mildred  Lee,  Kansas  City;  Lucille  Zinthco,  Spokane;  Alatia  Marlon,  Dallas. 

Beauty  Winners  Face  the  Camera! 


THE  eleven  winners  of  "Beauty  and 
Brains"  Contest  have  won  to  their 
first  goal ! 
They  arrived  in  New  York  September  14th 
for  their  tryout  in  the  Fort  Lee  (N.  I. 
studios  uf  the  World  Film  Corporation  as 
possible  screen  stars:  and  in  and  about 
New  York  City  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Miss  Sophie  Irene  I.oeb  and  Mme.  Schaats, 
an  international  authority  on  etiquette, 
they  were  given  splendid  reception  and 
entertainment. 

Four  of  tlie  Western  winners — Miss 
Lucille  Zintheo  of  .Spokane,  Miss  Florence 
Gray  of  Seattle.  Miss  Alatia  Marton  of 
Dallas  and  Miss  Mildred  Lee  of  Kansas 
City — were  the  guests  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine in  Chicago  while  they  stopped  over  a 
day  on  their  way  to  New  York.  A  hand- 
some suite  at  the  Hotel  Sherman  was  placed 


at  their  disposal,  and  they  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  College  Inn  under  the 
chaperonage  of  Miss  Margaret  Oettinger, 
and  in  the  afternoon  visited  the  offices  of 
Photoplay  Magazine  in  the  Thompson 
Building.  Then  they  were  taken  on  an 
automobile  trip  through  tin-  city  and  to 
Lincoln  Park. 

The  auto  route  brought  them  back  to  the 
Sherman,  where  at  dinner  they  were  enter 
tained.  and  later  they  were  box-party  guests 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  at  a  performance  of 
"Step  This  Way."  Then  there  was  a  the- 
atre supper  at  the  College  Inn. 

Next  morning  they  left  Chicago  for  New- 
York,  joined  meantime  by  Miss  Claire  Lois 
Butler  Lee  of  Wichita,  Kas..  who  had  not 
arrived  the  previous  day.  In  New  York. 
at  the  Marie  Antoinette  Hotel,  they  met 
the    other    Contest    winners — Miss    Vivian 
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Suckling  of  Winnipeg,  Can.;  Miss  Estelle 
Claire  Judy  of  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  Miss 
Lucile  Satterthwait  of  Waynesville,  N.  C. ; 
Miss  Peggy  Bloom  of  Orlando,  Fla. ;  Miss 
Phyllis  E.  Curl  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  and 
Miss  Helen  Arnold  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  "Western  winners  will  be  seen  by 
those  who  have  followed  the  course  of 
'Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest  in  the  weekly 
pictorials  put  on  the  screen  by  the  Selig- 
Iribune  photographers — who  "shot"  them 
at  Lincoln  Park. 

After  quitting  Chicago  the  Western  win- 
ners, en  route  to  New  York,  stopped  at 
Detroit,  where  they  were  guests  of  the  local 
manager  of  the  World  Film  Corporation, 
and  in  the  City  of  Auto  Factories  they 
made  a  brief  appearance  at  the  leading 
World  Film  playhouse. 

In  New  York  City  the  eleven  winners 
made  each  other's  acquaintance.  They  had 
read  much  about  each  other  in  Photoplay 
Magazine  while  the  Contest  was  on.  They, 
eleven  girls,  were  winners  among  thousands 
of  entrants  in  a  two-Nation  competition ! 
They  had  not  met  face  to  face  before ;  and 
the  fact  that  each  knew  a  whole  lot  about 
the  other  ten  had  not  dulled  the  appetite 
of  each  to  know  a  whole  lot  more  about 
those  ten.  They  were  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  experience.  A  few  of  them,  two  or 
three  or  so,  already  had  seen  the  Avorld's 
most  wonderful  city;  to  the  rest  New  York 
was  a  new  country,  apart  from  their  ex- 
perience but  close  wrapped  in  their  dreams. 

Through  its  wonder  streets  they  shopped. 
In  its  famed  restaurants  they  dined.  Thev 
learned  the  uncomfortable  mysteries  of  its 
Subway  and  the  excitements  of  the  "L" 
and  the  droll  uselessness  of  the  surface 
lines.  They  explored  the  Grand  Central 
Station,  most  palatial  of  all  the  railway 
depots  of  the  world.  They  were  shot  under 
Hudson  River  through  the  "Tube."  Thev 
threaded  the  Great  White  Way  of  fact  and 
fiction.  They  were  guests  of  the  celebrated 
Sophie  Irene  Loeb  at  her  beautiful  sum- 
mer home  Harmon-on-the-Hudson.      Most 


of  these  girls  had  been  writing  letters  to 
her  in  the  later  months  of  the  Contest  after 
the  announcement  of  their  success,  and 
these  letters  Miss  Loeb  had  answered,  so 
they  did  not  feel  strangers  with  her. 

This  issue  of  Photoplay  Magazine  goes 
to  press  too  early  to  state  the  girls'  stories  of 
their  experiences  at  Fort  Lee ;  whether  they 
found  the  lure  of  the  "movies"  held  true. 
or  rang  false;  whether  getting  the  Great 
Chance  was  all  they  had  dreamed  it  would 
be;  whether  they  wanted  to  "stick  around'' 
and  give  Fate  a  chuckle  for  a  slap,  or 
concluded  that  Life  after  all  was  really 
bounded  by  the  outskirts  of  Home ;  whether 
that  cold,  critical,  relentless  eye  we  call 
the  "movie"  lens  beheld  in  them  star  stuff 
for  the  screen  or  condemned  them  as  "Not 
camera  faces."  An  odd  thing,  that !  Some 
of  the  most  celebratedly  beautiful  women, 
on  and  not  on.  the  footlighted  stage,  have 
been  conspicuous  studio  failures  when  they 
faced  the  photoplay  camera !  Their  faces 
simply  wouldn't  do  for  the  screen.  The 
skin  that  was  lovely  to  look  at  was  a  tex- 
ture that  would  not  photograph ;  or  the 
smile  would  not  "register;"  or  grace  of 
movement  would  not  reproduce  except  in 
lying  awkwardness :  or — but  there  are  so 
many  "ors"  in  front  of  the  crucifying  eye  of 
the  "movie"  camera !  No  one  can  know 
until  the  test  is  over ! 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  big  thing 
to  be  one  of  eleven  winners  among  thou- 
sands of  contestants  for  the  privilege  of 
proving  oneself  capable  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  experts  who  are  looking  for 
"movie"  stars,  it  is  a  big  thing  to  have 
won  the  right  to  go  behind  the  screen  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  noted  studios  and 
associate  with  men  and  women  who  have 
made  that  studio  what  it  is.  Actors  and 
actresses  whose  names  are  world-wide 
and  whose  filmed  faces  are  as  widely 
known  as  their  names,  are  the  hosts  and 
friends  of  these  girls  who  have  won  in 
the  Contest. 

And  all  will  be  richer  for  this  experience. 


Such  Is  Life 

He  kissed  her  eighty  times  a  week 
Upon  the  brow,  the  lips,  the  cheek ; 
He  kissed  her  eighty  times  a  week— 
But  off  the  screen  they  didn't  speak! 
Madison   k'<iv. 


Anton    the 
Terrible 

By  Jerome  Shorey 

Produced  i>v  Lasky  Feature  Play  Company 


II'  was  a  great  festival  daj  in  the  little 
village  of  Korel.  The  Grand  Duke 
Feodor  Ivanovitch  had  come  to  inspeci 
the  Cossack  forces  which  were  quartered 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  there 
would  be  splendid  sports  for  his  entertain 
ment,  and  games,  .mil  general  holiday. 
Perhaps  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of 
drinking  too,  concerning  which  the  women 
entertained  certain  fears  and  not  a  few  of 
the  men  much  anticipation.  But  at  all 
events,  it  was  remarked,  there  would  be 
official  sanction,  and  even  example  for  the 
drinking. 

The  villagers  nudged  each  ether,  whis- 
pered and  winked,  at  the  demeanor  of  the 
Grand  Duke's  companion  on  the  inspec- 
tion, General  Stanovitch.  It  was  only  mid- 
day, but  the  General  was  well  past  that 
half-way  point  to  intoxication.  The  Grand 
Duke  himself,  occupied  with  the  generous 
entertainment  offered  him  by  the  head  men 
of  the  village,  had  not  noticed,  at  first,  but 
as  the  official  party  was  about  to  leave  for 
the  place  where  the  Meld  day  and  inspec- 
tion were  to  be  held,  he  could  not  over- 
look the  unsteady  condition  of  Stanovitch. 
He  frowned,  but  soon  smiled.  After  all. 
what  did  it  matter?  This  was  only  a  holi- 
day ;  let  the  General  enjoy  himself  in  his 
own  way.  So  he  led  Stanovitch  aside,  and 
in  friendly  words  suggested  that  he  should 
go  back  to  his  lodgings  and  take  a  sleep. 
( 'ould  he  have  foreseen  what  grave  conse- 
quences for  Russia  would  result  from  that 
bit  of  leniency  ! 

\Y7lTH  shouts  and  cracking  of  huge 
whips  the  official  party  set  out  for 
the  sports,  the  village  rapidly  emptying 
itself  in  their  wake.  Stanovitch  watched 
them  a  moment,  then  turned  back  toward 
his  lodgings.  A  bit  of  song  floated  down 
from  an  open  window,  a  light  carol  from 
a  girl's  throat.  The  General  stopped, 
looked  about,  and  saw,  leaning  out  of  a 
second-story  window,  as  pretty  a  picture 
as  he  had  ever  seen  in  all  his  travels.    The 


A 

to  I 


;■[  im  tale  »>i  Russian  bru- 
tality and  <\  lib-  dedicated 
uinuin  rex  en^e. 


girl  was  garbed  in  all  her  simple  finery, 
ready  to  go  to  the  review,  but  had  turned 
back,  as  the  others  left,  to  pick  a  flower 
for  her  bodice  from  a  window-box. 

"Hello,  sweetheart,"  the  General  called. 

The  girl  gasped,  and  quickly  disappeared 
within. 

With  a  brief  laugh  Stanovitch  lurched 
into  the  house  and  climbed  the  stairs. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  street  to  hear 
the  cry  of  protest,  the  pleadings,  the  scream 
for  help.  Then  silence.  A  while  later 
Stanovitch  reappeared,  a  little  less  un- 
steady in  his  gait,  and  looked  up  and  down 
the  street  somewhat  shamefacedly.  Then, 
with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  went  on. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  the  big  event, 
the  girl's  absence  was  not  noticed,  but  soon 
Babushka  realized  that  her  pretty  daughter 
was  nowhere  about,  and  when  she  asked 
others  they  said  they  had  not  seen  her. 
Thinking  the  child  might  have  stayed  be- 
hind to  perform  some  task.  Babushka  hur- 
ried back  to  the  village.  She  must  not  be 
such  a  drudge  on  this  day  of  days,  when 
their  Anton  was  winning  such  laurels  with 
his    wonderful    horsemanship.      But    there 
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I — could — not — re- 


was  no  reply  to  the  mother's  calls  as  she 
reached  home,  and  she  ran  through  the 
house,  wondering  what  could  have  hap- 
pened. 

She  found  the  girl  in  her  room,  lying  on 
her  bed,  blood  flowing  from  a  great  wound 
in  her  side.  With  a  scream  of  horror  the 
mother  bent  over  the  limp  form,  and  began 
trying  to  staunch  the  flow.  It  was  too  late. 
The  girl  smiled  feebly,  but  did  not  speak. 

"Who  did  it,  my  baby — who  did  it?  the 
mother  cried. 

"I — myself,"  came  the  whispered  an- 
swer. 

"But  why?" 

"A — man — came. 
sist— " 

"His  name — tell  me." 

But  the  girl's  strength  had  been  taxed 
too  greatly,  and  she  could  only  gasp. 
Babushka  redoubled  her  endeavors  to  fight 
back  the  grip  of  death,  but  while  the  life 
still  hung  upon  a  thread,  the  girl  could 
not  find  strength  to  speak. 

At  last  there  came  the  sound  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs,  growing  louder  and  stopping  as 
the  rider  reached  the  house. 

"Mother  !■ — Sister !"  a  man's  voice  called. 

The  girl's  eyes  fluttered  and  the  mother 
rushed  to  the  stairs,  imparting  the  awful 
news  in  a  dozen  words.  Anton  flung  him- 
self on  his  knees  beside  the  bed,  moaning 
words  of  affection,  and  putting  his  arms 
around  his  sister  as  if  with  his  great 
strength  he  would  protect  her  from  death. 
But  he  saw  that  she  had  not  many  moments 
more  of  life,  and  there  was  something  he 
must  know.  Her  death  would  mean  a  cer- 
tain, specific  duty.  He  must  know  the 
name  of  the  man. 

"Tell  me,"  he  demanded,  almost  roughly. 

He  saw  her  lips  move,  and  put  his  ear 
close  to  them,  and  then  she  fell  back. 
dead,  in  his  arms. 

"Good  God !"  he  exclaimed,  wild-eyed. 
as  he  placed  her  gently  upon  the  bed.  and 
crossed  himself. 

"Who?"  Babushka  demanded,  but  he 
brushed  her  aside  and  staggered  from  the 
house. 

Taking  his  rifle  from  his  saddle-bow. 
Anton  started  toward  the  Inn  where  the 
ducal  party  had  been  quartered.  As  he 
reached  it  the  Grand  Duke  and  Stanovitch 
were  entering  their  carriage,  to  be  driven 
to  the  railway  station.  Anton  lifted  his 
mm.  but  before  he  could  take  aim  and  fire. 


half  a  dozen  villagers  had  leaped  upon  him 
and  disarmed  him. 

"Are  you  mad?"  they  cried. 

The    Grand   Duke   saw   the   commotion. 

"What  is  it.  my  friends?  Has  anyone 
been  wronged?  Were  not  the  prizes  suffi- 
cient? Here,"  and  he  flung  a  heavy  purse 
into  the  crowd.  "Let  none  say  the  Little 
Father  is  stingy." 

And  with  this  the  duke  and  his  com- 
panion drove  off,  among  cheers  of  the 
populace,  while  Anton  struggled  im- 
potently  with  his  captors.  They  would  not 
release  him  until  the  train  had  departed, 
and  he  would  not  explain.  And  so  he  re- 
turned to  the  little  home,  to  comfort  his 
mother  as  best  he  could.  The  villagers 
gossiped  about  it  for  a  few  davs.  Was  it 
some  member  of  the  ducal  guard?  Or  was 
Anton  crazed  with  grief?  They  never 
knew.  Even  when  Babushka  would  ask. 
Anton's  sole  reply  was  : 

"Never  mind,  little  mother.  The  dutv 
is  mine." 

So  Babushka  sank  into  a  stolid  apathy. 
But  from  that  day  there  was  no  act  in  the 
life  of  Anton  Kazoff  that  did  not  bear  him 
toward  a  certain  goal. 

CTFTEEN  years  passed,  with  Anton 
completely  possessed  by  his  single  idea 
— vengeance.  First  he  allied  himself  with 
the  most  desperate  branch  of  the  Nihilists, 
thinking  he  would  be  able  most  easily  to 
strike  at  his  enemy  through  this  organiza- 
tion. The  ordinary  Cossack,  formerlv 
with  small  ambition  and  showing  no  un- 
usual intelligence,  became  a  leader  of  the 
most  desperate  body  of  men  in  all  the 
world,  and  his  wits,  sharpened  by  his  de- 
termination, became  almost  superhuman  in 
their  acuteness.  There  was  no  movement 
aimed  against  the  government  or  any  of 
the  government  officials  of  which  he  was 
not  fully  advised.  But  little  by  little,  as 
the  years  went  by.  he  began  to  see  more 
and  more  clearly  that  there  was  just  as 
keen  intelligence  guarding  those  who  sat 
in  the  seats  of  the  mighty  as  was  focussed 
upon  their  downfall.  He  could  strike — 
yes  :  but  it  would  mean  death.  To  give  his 
own  life  in  taking  that  of  his  foe  would 
be  only  a  half  revenge.  He  could  have 
ordered  any  one  of  thousands  to  strike  for 
him.  and  he  would  have  been  obeyed.  But 
this  did  not  suit  his  purpose  either.  He 
must  strike  this  man  himself,  and  ?o  free. 


Anton  the  Terrible 
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So  he  despaired  of  success  through  the 
Nihilists,  and  with  the  boldness  of  genius, 
genius  born  of  hate,  he  wenl  over  to  the 
other  r. imp  overnight.  I'o  him  his  asso 
dates  in  the  great  Brotherhood  meant  noth 
ing,  except  as  he  could  use  them  for  his 
purpose.  He  could  not  use  them,  he  found. 
So  he  deserted  them. 

\ml  not  merely  did  he  desert  them  he 
sold  them.  In  one  daj  he  became  the  most 
hated  and  most  feared  man  in  the  Empire. 
Professing  a  complete  change  of  heart,  he 
wont  to  the  chief  o\  the  secret  police,  and 
offered  his  services  in  the  incessanl  war  be 
tween  the  police  and  the  revolutionists. 

"Do  not  believe  me,"  he  said.  "Test 
me. 

He  was  tested.  With  every  precaution 
taken  to  protect  the  authorities,  in  case 
Anton  were  playing  a  double  game,  the 
inner  circle  of  police  officials  demanded 
certain  information  which  would  result  in 
the  capture  and  conviction  of  several  of 
his  former  lieutenants.  Anton  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  the  nun 
with  whom  he  had  sworn  a  fearful  oath 
of  brotherhood.  Not  once,  but  a  dozen 
times  in  as  many  months  were  the  officials 
enabled  to  execute  important  coups  through 
the  information  given  them  by  the  rene- 
gade. In  less  than  a  year  he  had  won 
the  perfect  confidence  of  the  Government. 
In  two  vears  he  was  in  an  important  execu- 
tive position.  And  in  the  course  of  time 
he  found  himself  in  the  post  to  which  he 
had  aimed — Chief  of  the  Okrana — the 
silentest,  most  powerful  official  police  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  an  organization 
which  knows  no  laws  save  the  orders  of 
those  entrusted  with  the  authority  to  issue 
commands. 

r*  RAND  DUKE  FEODOR  and  Gen- 
^"^  eral    Stanovitch    sat    in    the    Grand 

Duke's  library,  deciphering  the  despatches 
from  the  front.  Disaster  after  disaster  had 
overtaken  the  branch  of  the  army  whose 
operations  they  were  directing.  Stano- 
vitch, in  the  war  with  Japan,  had  been  one 
of  the  few  Generals  to  win  distinction,  and 
was  the  hope  of  Russia  in  its  first  desperate 
campaign  with  Germany,  though  he  made 
his  plans  in  secret,  issued  them  from  the 
capital,  and  was  not  known  to  the  world 
as  the  ruling  power.  But  no  matter  how 
brilliant  a  movement  he  devised,  it  was 
always  anticipated  and  resulted  in  disaster. 


"  I  lu-,  lias  passed  the  point   where  we 
can  i  all  ii  coincident  e,"  the  ( Irand  Duke 
observed.     "We  are   being   betrayed  con 
stantly." 

"But  how  ?  By  whom?  Who  is  suffi 
ciently  conversant  with  our  system?" 

"I  cannot  guess.  Bui  there  is  one  man 
who  can  uncover  the  traitor  Major 
I  If." 

"  \uton  the  Terriblel" 

"Terrible,  jres,  for  the  enemies  of  Russia. 
'The  most  valuable  civil  officer  in  the  Em 
pire,  Stamn  itch.    Send  for  him." 

"Now?" 

"Immediately.     Every   hour  means  the 

los>  of  thousands  of  our  soldiers." 

"Til  IS  it  happened,  so  far  separated 
are  the  military  and  civil  authorities. 
that  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  Anton 
came  face  to  face  with  the  man  he  sought 
to  destroy.  Hut  in  fifteen  vears  he  had 
learned  to  master  his  emotions,  and  In- 
looked  into  the  faces  of  these  two  men, 
immobile  and  expressionless.  The  situation 
was  placed  before  him  terselv. 

"It  is  for  you  to  save  Russia,  Kazoff. 
Find  this  traitor,  and  name  any  reward 
you   desire." 

Anton  smiled.  There  would  be  difficul- 
ties, he  explained,  but  he  would  overcome 
them.  He  must  speak  more  fully  with 
the  General.  He  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  plans  that  had  been  betrayed.  He  must 
he  made  familiar  with  the  military  organi- 
zation. He  must  have  one  of  his  own  spies 
in  the  General's  house — he  knew  the  very 
one,  an  old  woman  who  would  attract  no 
attention.  He  went  away  with  Stanovitch 
to  make  his  preparations.  As  they  entered 
the  General's  house,  a  young  woman  came 
to  meet  them,  and  Anton  was  introduced 
to  Vera,  Stanovitch's  daughter.  He  looked 
at  her  intently,  almost  piercingly,  pulling 
at  his  long  moustache.  A  new  idea  be- 
came grafted  upon  the  old.  He  could  see 
the  affection  these  two  held  for  each  other. 
Why  not  strike  the  father  first  through 
the  daughter,  just  as  his  sister  had  been 
struck.  First  the  daughter — then  the 
father.  In  an  instant  he  had  adopted  this 
new  program. 

A  NTON  found  it  necessary  to  call  fre- 
**  quently  upon  the  General  in  the  days 
which  followed.  He  had  Babushka  in- 
stalled  in    the   house,    instructing   her    to 
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watch  and  ii>ten  constantly,  and  tell  him 
all  that  went  on.  She  could  not  under- 
stand, but  she  had  faith  in  her  son,  and  be- 
lieved it  was  all,  in  sonic  mysterious  way. 
for  the  good  oi"  Russia.  No  one  was  to  be 
permitted  to  know  their  relationship. 
Again  she  could  not  understand,  but 
obeyed.  Meanwhile  the  betrayal  of  the 
military  plans  ceased,  and  while  Anton 
had  made  no  arrest,  he  was  given  the  credit 
for  safeguarding  the  operations,  and  Stano- 
vitch  took  occasion  to  express  his  gratihea- 
tion  and  confidence. 

"Then  perhaps,"  Anton  replied.  ''I  mas- 
hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  ask  a 
favor." 

"Certainly.  What  is  it?"  Stanovitch 
asked. 

"I  have  become  very  fond  of  your 
daughter.  Have  I  your  permission  to  pay 
court  to  her?" 

"She  must  decide  for  herself,  Major. 
I  cannot  command  there.     But  I  will  speak 


There  came  a  light  lapping  on  the  wall,  and  Vera  recognized 
the  "checkerboard  code."  and  found  herself  in  communica- 
tion with  David,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  adjoining  cell. 


for  you.      1  will  help  you  if  1  can. 

"I  fear  you  will  meet  some  opposition. 
She  has  been  seen  much  with  one  David 
Hurkin.  A  dangerous  man.  General." 

"Why.  he  is  a  petty  officer  in  the  army." 

"Yes.  but  secretly  a  member  of  the 
Radicals." 

"But  not  of  the  dangerous  section." 

"All  Radicals  are  dangerous.  Todav  a 
philosophical  Socialist — tomorrow  a  bomb- 
throwing  Nihilist." 

"Yes — that  is  true.  I  must  speak  to 
Vera.      And   I  will  urge  vour  cau<e." 

Vera  was  obdurate.  Her  father  stormed, 
but  she  pleaded.  He  ordered  her  not  to 
permit  David  to  come  to  the  house,  and 
she  wept.  He  was  coming  that  afternoon. 
Very  well,  let  this  be  the  last  time.  Mean- 
while. Vera  should  think  well  of  Anton 
Kazoff,  if  she  would  please  her  father. 
More  tears.  That  awful  man  !  She  would 
not  listen  to  her  father's  account  of  his 
valuable  services.  She  would  onlv  weep, 
and   wait   for   David. 

So  when  the  young  officer  came  Vera 
poured  out  the  tale  of  disappointment, 
and  told  of  her  father's  objections  to  him 
because  of  his  dangerous  political  views. 
David  laughed. 

"Dangerous?  Why.  we  are  the  most 
peaceful  lot  of  men  in  all  Russia.  We 
simply  discuss  ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
the  people.  You  should  come  to  one  of 
our  meetings.  Why  not?  Then  you  can 
tell  your  father  for  yourself,  and  he  will 
believe." 

"A   splendid   idea.      When?" 

"'Tomorrow  night.  I  will  wait  for  you 
at  eight  o'clock,  just  outside  your  hous 

All  of  which  Babushka  reported  faith 
fully  to  Anton. 

There  was  no  secrecy  about  the  meetings 
held  by  David's  little  group.  Anyone  was 
admitted,  and  anyone  might  take  part  in 
the  debate.  But  they  were  astonished  at 
the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting  I 
which  David  took  Vera.  Anton  had  issued 
orders  that  a  score  of  known  Nihilists  must 
be  present,  on  pain  of  being  sent  to  Siberia 
the  next  day  if  they  refused,  and  that  two 
of  them  must  make  inflammatory  speeches, 
urging  violence.  They  were  promised  im- 
munity if  they  obeyed.  They  disliked  the 
task,  though  they  had  no  love  for  these 
so-called  "Radicals."  but  the  word  was  re- 
ceived in  a  way  that  made  disobedience 
dangerous. 


Anton  the  Terrible 


Ul 


In  the  midst  of  one  of  these  violent 
speeches,  Anton's  police  raided  the  meet 
ing,  arresting  everyone  present  excepting 
the  Nihilists  themselves,  who  were  pei 
mitted  to  escape  in  the  confusion.  So  the 
bewildered  Vera  found  herself  occupying 
a  cell  in  one  of  Petrograd's  prisons.  A 
few  words  with  David,  .is  the  raid  took 
place,  convinced  her  that  something  was 
wrong,  and  intuitively  she  placed  the  blame 
upon  Anton  Ka/otY.  While  she  was  pon- 
dering the  mystery,  there  came  a  light 
tapping,  irregular  and  yel  methodical. 
Suddenly  she  recognized  the  "checker- 
board code"  which  David  had  taught  her. 
They  had  used  it  often  for  conversation  in 
public  places.  Pulling  off  her  shoe,  she 
rapped  out  a  reply,  and  found  herself  in 
communication  with  David,  who  had  been 
placed  in  the  adjoining  cell.  Then,  letter 
by  letter  she  received  this  message: 

"Prisoners  learn  of  your  arrest.  You  are 
Mire  of  speedy  release.  Tell  Your  father 
Ka/ofT  is  German  spy.  Have  father  set 
trap.     Informants  dare  not  tell  more." 


I  hen  the  footsteps  of  guards  were  heard 

m  the  corridor  outside,  and   the   tapping 
ceased. 

VY/lll  \   Stanovitch  discovered  thai  his 
daughter  was  missing  he  hurried  to 

Anton  with  an  appeal  to  find  her.  The 
Chief  of  the  Okrana  reassured  the  General, 
and  promised  to  restore  Vera  within 
tweuty-four  hours.  His  confidence  reas 
sured  the  father,  and  in<  reased  his  good 
will  toward  this  resourceful  official.  After 
delaying  for  sufficient  time  to  make  it 
reasonable  that  he  had  been  forced  to  make 
an  extensive  search,  Anton  drove  to  the 
prison,  and  ordered   Vera  broughl   to  him. 

"I  am  sorrv."  he  said,  and  held  out  his 
hand  as  she  entered  the  ante-room.  "Hut 
the  orders  were  to  arrest  everyone  at  that 
meeting." 

Vera  drew  back,  and  made  no  reply. 
In  silence  they  drove  to  her  home,  and 
Vnton  restored  the  missing  girl  to  her 
father.  Again  he  expressed  his  regrets. 
and   explained   the   arrest.      When   he   had 


Them,  letter  by  letter  she  received  this  message 
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"It's  true,  then  !"  Stanovitch  shouted.     "You're  the  spy  who  has  been  betraying  us." 


left  the  house  Vera  quickly  told  what  had 
happened  in  the  prison,  but  her  father  re- 
fused, angrily,    to   listen. 

"My  daughter  the  consort  of  Nihilists. 
conversant  with  their  secrets,  their  code, 
listening  to  their  accusations  against  one 
of  the  Czar's  best  servants?  Vera,  my 
child,  you  have  made  a  grave  error  in  judg- 
ment." 

"If  you  won't  listen.  I  shall  go  to  the 
Grand  Duke  himself,"  Vera  insisted. 
"David  is  innocent — I  know  it.  At  least. 
if  Major  Kazoff  is  not  a  spy,  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  test  him." 

"Very  well — go  to  the  Grand  Duke.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  go  with  you.  T  leave 
in  a  few  hours  for  the  front  with  important 
despatches — so  important  that  T  dare  not 
take  the  least  chance  of  their  going  astray. 
But  promise  me,  while  I  am  away  you  will 


do  your  best  to  keep  out  of  trouble." 

Babushka,  the  ever  present  Babushka. 
heard,  and  within  the  hour  Anton  knew 
of  Stanovitch*s  intended  departure.  His 
plans  were  not  progressing  as  well  as  he 
had  hoped.  He  had  David  in  his  power. 
but  he  needed  to  get  into  Vera's  confidence 
to  carry  out  his  new  plot,  and  this  seemed 
impossible.  He  must  concentrate  still 
upon  Stanovitch.  and  here  was  the  oppor- 
tunity. Xo  one  but  the  Grand  Duke  and 
Stanovitch  knew  the  contents  of  these  des- 
patches. If  they  reached  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Stanovitch  would  be  disgraced  for- 
ever. He  hurried  back  to  the  General's 
house,  and  found  him  preparing  wrappings 
for  the  precious  papers. 

"I  came  back  to  see  if  you  desire  to 
interpose  in  behalf  of  David  Burkin," 
Anton  said. 


Anton  the  Terrible 
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"No.  Let  him  be  justly  punished," 
Stanovitch  answered.  "1  only  wish  1 
could  persuade  my  daughter  to  consider 
your  suit." 

"Leave  that  to  time,"  Anton  replied. 
"But  what  is  this  ?  You  arc  dressed  for 
traveling." 

perfect  was  Stanovitch's  confidence 
in  Anton  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell 
of  his  journey  and  its  cause.  He  explained 
that  he  would  not  even  entrust  the  sealing 
of  the  despatch-cases  to  subordinates. 

"You  an-  the  first  and  only  person  be 
myself  and   the   Grand    Puke   to  see 
these  documents,"  he  said:     "But    1    must 
hasten." 

"Well,  now  that  1  have  seen  them,  let 
me  seal  them,  if  you  have  any  other  matters 
to  attend  to,"  Anton  suggested. 

"Thanks.  I  will  pack  my  traveling  bag 
if  you  will  finish  the  job,"  and  Stanovitch 
left  the  room. 

Quickly  Anton  unfolded  the  documents 
and  began  making  notes.  Here  indeed  was 
news  for  Germany.  Ten  army  corps  in- 
volved. Old  line  abandoned.  So  en- 
-ed  was  Anton  that  he  did  not  notice 
Stanovitch  return. 

"It's  true,  then !"  Stanovitch  shouted. 
"I  thought  you  were  as  safe  as  myself. 
But  it's  true !" 

"What's  true?" 

"The  word  Vera  brought  back  from  the 
prison — that  you're  the  spy  who  has  been 
i ict raying  us." 

Anton  strode  to  his  side,  dragged  him 
into  the  room,  and  closed  the  door. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  fiercely.  "It's  true. 
And  I'll  tell  you  more.  I  did  it  to  ruin 
you — do  you  understand?  And  now  that 
you've  found  out.  I'm  going  to  kill  you. 
Do  you  hear  me? — I'm  going  to  kill  you. 
And  I'll  tell  you  why.  Do  yon  remember 
the  inspection  of  the  garrison  at  Korel, 
fifteen  years  ago?  I  suppose  not.  Do  you 
remember  the  little  girl  you  destroyed  that 
day?  Perhaps  you  don't  remember  her 
either.  But  I'm  her  brother,  and  I've  been 
waiting  fifteen  years  for  this  minute." 

Anton  did  not  even  permit  Stanovitch 
to  speak.  Gripping  the  old  man's  throat  be- 
tween his  powerful  hands,  the  lifeless  form 
of  the  object  of  his  long  hatred  was  soon 
lying  before  him. 

Anton  had  instructed  Babushka  to  hear 
everything,  see  everything.  He  looked  up 
from   the   General's   corpse,   and  met   the 


horrified  gaze  of  hi-  mother,  watching  him 

"He    was    a    traitor."    Anton    said     hui 

riedly.  "1  had  to  kill  him  for  the  sake 
oi    Russia,   to  get   these   papers.      Hi 

and  he  handed  her  the  despatches.     "You 
must   hide  these  until    1   come   tor  them. 
And   tell   everyone  that   the   General   has 
gone  on  a  journey.     I  will  hide  the  bodj 
Go." 

Trembling,  but  believing  implicitly  in 
her  son,  Babushka  obeyed.  She  hid  the 
documents  beneath  the  mattress  of  her  bed. 
and  knelt  in  prayer  before  the  ikon  on  her 
walL 

A  T  first  the  Grand  Duke  was  as  skeptical 
^^  as  was  Stanovitch  of  Vera's  charge 
against  Anton,  but  at  length  he  agreed  to 
listen  to  David's  story.  An  order  on  the 
prison  brought  the  young  officer  speedily 
before  him.  Still  his  confidence  in  the 
Chief  of  the  Okrana  was  unshaken.  There 
was  no  evidence  except  the  word  of  men 
whose  reputations  were  extremely  bad,  from 
the  Government  viewpoint,  but  in  whom 
David  was  ready  to  believe  implicitly. 

"Your  Highness,"  David  said  at  last. 
•'I  will  stake  my  liberty  upon  the  truth  of 
the  charges.  Lay  a  trap  for  Major  Kazoff. 
If  he  stands  the  test,  send  me  to  Siberia. 
If  he  does  not,  set  me  free." 

An  hour  later,  Anton,  who  had  gone  to 
his  office,  received  word  that  through  the 
connivance  of  a  guard  David  Burkin  had 
escaped  from  prison,  and  also  had  gained 
possession  of  the  new  military  despatch 
code.  "He  must  be  recaptured  and  the 
code  restored  before  it  can  reach  the  hands 
of  the  enemy."  was  the  message  from  the 
Grand   Duke. 

"Before  it  can  reach  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,"  Anton  repeated  with  a  snarl. 
Even  now.  his  revenge  complete  as  he 
could  make  it,  so  far  as  the  General  was 
concerned,  his  habit  of  betrayal  remained. 
Here  was  a  prize  for  his  German  friends. 
So  he  set  out  again  for  the  Stanovitch 
home,  confident  that  David  would  go  to 
Vera  the  moment  he  was  released.  He  was 
not  mistaken.  A  servant  admitted  him. 
and  without  a  word  he  searched  the  house, 
soon  discovering  his  quarry. 

"So."  he  sneered,  covering  the  pair  with 
a  pistol.  "You  have  almost  escaped.  And 
a  thief  too.  And  also  a  traitor.  Hand 
over  that  code.  Quickly !  This  is  war- 
time, and  it  is   easier  to  take  documents 
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from  a  corpse  than  from  a  living  man." 

Tor  answer  David  rushed  to  the  stove, 
and  flung  a  sheaf  of  papers  upon  the  blaz- 
ing lire.  Anton  strode  to  his  side,  but  it 
was  too  late.  In  his  rage  he  grappled 
with  the  youth  and  bent  him  back  over  a 
table.  Vera  seized  the  free  hand  in  which 
he  held  his  revolver,  but  a  new  thought ' 
came  to  Anton.  Releasing  David  slightly, 
he  demanded : 

"Did  you  memorize  the  code  before  you 
destroyed  it?" 

"Yes,"  David  replied. 

"Then  sit  down  there  and  write  me  a 
copy." 

"Write  you  a  copy?  What  for?  The 
Government  has  others.  You  have  no  right 
to  it." 

"Don't  talk — write,"  and  Anton  empha- 
sized the  order  by  cocking  his  revolver. 

"When  General  Stanovitch  returns  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  him."  said  David, 
as  he  began  writing. 

"Stanovitch,  ha!  Don't  worry,  my  lad. 
He'll  not  return." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  Yera. 

Half-crazed  with  his  lust  of  vengeance, 
Anton  turned  upon  her. 

"I  mean  that  the  Stanovitches  are  a 
lot  of  devils,  traitors,  ruiners  of  women, 
and — why  not — she  was  just  like  you — my 
sister — -" 

Forgetting  everything  but  his  one  all- 
possessing  idea,  Anton  laid  his  weapon  on 
the  table,  and  took  a  step  toward  Yera. 
In  an  instant  David  had  the  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  had  signalled  to  the  Grand 
Duke's  men,  who  were  waiting  outside  the 
house.  They  entered,  Ivanovitch  himself 
at  their  head. 

"He  was  forcing  me  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  code  I  pretended  to  have.  Also  I 
accuse  him  of  the  murder  of  General 
Stanovitch,"  said  David. 


"Search  the  house."  the  Grand  Duke 
commanded. 

In  silence  they  waited  for  the  men  to 
return.  Anton  stolid  and  defiant,  Yera  re- 
lieved, yet  fearful  of  her  father's  fate. 
In  a  few  moments  the  men  returned,  lead- 
ing Babushka  and  bringing  Stanovitch's 
despatches. 

"We  found  the  woman  praying  before 
an  ikon,  and  the  papers  were  beneath  her 
mattress.  General  Stanovitch  has  been 
murdered,  apparently  choked  to  death. 
His  body  was  hidden  in  the  library." 

"You  killed  my  father  !"  Yera  shrieked 
at  Anton.      "You  would  have  killed  me !" 

Babushka  looked  from  one  to  another. 
All  she  knew  was  that  her  son  was  in 
danger. 

"He  did  not  kill  him."  she  said,  slowly. 
"I  am  a  spy.  I  poisoned  the  General  and 
stole  the  papers." 

The  Grand  Duke  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  mother  and  son.  keenly. 

"She  has  confessed  to  being  a  spy."  he 
said  to  Anton.  "Spies  are  shot  on  sight. 
Here,"  and  he  handed  the  Chief  of  the 
Okrana  a  revolver,  "do  your  duty." 

Mechanically  Anton  took  the  pistol  in 
his  hand,  but  at  last  the  cord  of  hate  that 
had  throttled  his  life,  snapped. 

"Mother!"  he  sobbed,  and  gathered  her 
in  his   arms. 

One  long  embrace,  and  then  he  turned  to 
the   Grand   Duke. 

"I  have  been  an  officer,  and  have  served 
the  Czar  well,  although  also  ill.  But  I 
know  my  dutv,  and  ask  that  I  be  permitted 
to  carry  it  out.  Let  me  step  into  that 
room  one  minute — no  more.  You  may  sur- 
round it  with  guards.  I  ask  only  a 
minute." 

The  Grand  Duke  bowed.  Anton  opened 
the  door,  and  closed  it  behind  him.  A 
shot  rang  out. 


C.  Hale,  Human    U-Boat 
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Til  LYEWHA  r  ,     we'll 
ci^rtl     silk-cord    knots'll 
other  kinds  won't." 
"That's  ih'  stuff!     Great  head." 
So  they  bought  and  fetched  silk  cords 
ami  they  bound  Creighton  Hale  hand  am 


By  1.  S.  Sayford 


O-never-mind  that,  it's  a  mere  detail  and 
nobody  will  ever  notice;  but  I'm  lure  to 
remark  that  1  got  a  letter  from  some  girl 
away  out  West  saying  she  had 
spotted  me  as  '/'//,•  Laughing  Mask 
in  •  rhe  lnui  Claw'  because  1  wore 
a  Norfolk  jacket  1  had  worn  previ- 
ously in  'The  Mysteries  of  Myra.' 
Beat  that  if  you  can.  Audiences 
iir  becoming  all  the  time  more 
and  more  critical,  not  only  of  de- 
tail hut  of  the  whole  woof  and 
warp  of  a  screen  story;  quick  to 
sneer  at  improbabilities  of  plot, 
swift  to  jeer  at  frowsy  workman- 
ship in  the  studio,  and  correspond- 
ingly keen  to  praise  real  stuff.  You 
can't  get  by  with  imitation.  You'd 
better  not  try.  The  public  will 
hook  you." 

When  Creighton  Hale  was  born 
his  parents  were  acting  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  He  first  entered  pic- 
tures as  an  extra  man  at  Fort  Lee 
in    the    early    days    of    Solax    and 


.  tying  with  excessive  care 
certain  knots  guaranteed  to 
slip  at  a  wiggle.  And  then 
they  cast  him  into  deep  water. 
\  stopping  to  consider  that 
wet  knots,  whether  of  silk  or 
otherwise,  don't  slip  worth  a 
hang. 

If   C.   Hale  hadn't  been  a 
human  U-boat  he  would  have 
been  neatly  drowned  like  the  harem  lady 
who  talked  too  much  with  her  tongue  and 
got  a  potato  sack  for  a  casket  and  the 
Bosphorus  for  a  tomb,  and  the  exploits 
of  Elaine  woodah  haddah  gettah  'nother 
'ero.     As  it  was,  they  fished  C.  Hale  out 
and  emptied  him  and  dried  him,  and  after 
awhile  he  became  a  little  more  alive  than 
dead,  and  the  picture  proceeded. 

Tt's  a  sweet  life,  the  movies. 

And  you  have  to  be  so  enormously  care 
ful  of  details,  Mr.  Hale  says.     "Direc- 
tors   are    all    the    time    telling    vou    to 


Hale  in  two  of 
his  pictures. 
The  girl  in 
each  is  Pearl 
White. 


Eclaire,  then 
returned  to  the 
speaking 
stage.  He  is 
now  with  the 
Frank  Powell 
Productions. 
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impossible  to  return  unavailable  manuscripts  to  the  authors.     Therefore  do  not  enclose  postage  or  stamped  envelopes  as 

contributions  will  not  be  returned. 


Anyhow  It  "Was  Spoiled  Goods 

FIRST   little  girl:     Pretty  good  show,   isn't 
.    it? 

Second  little  girl :  Yes  ;  I'm  glad  I  came.  We 
tried  to  get   into  the   show  across  the   street, 
but  they  wouldn't  let  anyone  under  sixteen  in. 
"What  was  the  picture?" 
"I   forget.     Oh,   yes,   I  know  now.     It  was 
'Damaged  Rags.'  " 
Mary  Martin, 
Youngstown,  O. 

Also   Beginning  -with 

Aitch 
IN  "The  Scarlet 
1  Woma  n,"  Olga 
Petrova's  husband, 
learning  from  her  of 
her  self-sacrificing  in- 
fidelity, hurls  her  to 
the  floor.  Crouching, 
she  raises  herself 
slowly,  pressing  one 
hand  to  her  head. 
"Father,"  demanded 
the  youngster  behind 
me,  "has  she  got  a 
headache?" 

"No,"  came  the  re- 
ply; "worse  than  a 
headache." 

Cynthia  Dodge, 
'Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

There    Is    Only   One 
Cure 

TWO     young    per- 
sons    seated     in 
the     theater    were 

reading  aloud  the  captions  that  appeared  at 
brief  intervals  on  the  screen,  and  at  the  same 
time  keeping  time  with  their  feet  to  the  music 
the  orchestra  played.  An  old  man  sitting 
directly  in  front  of  them  finally  turned  around, 
and  in  a  gruff  voice  demanded : 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  two?     Have 
you  got  foot-and-mouth   disease?" 


o: 


Not  That  Green 

"Now,  see  here  Jim.  you  needn't  go  tellin' 
me  any  stories  about  them  showin'  some  pic- 
tures of  th'  ocean,  an'  that  th'  film  busted  an' 
the  water  ran  out  an'  drowned  lots  of  people. 
If  you  ain't  got  the  price  to  take  me  in.  jest 
say  so.  an'  I'll  think  jest  as  much  of  you." 


Mrs.  Opal  Pinkerton,  Denver,  Col. 


No  Faith  In  Gabriel 
kX  the  screen  was  being  shown  an  aged 
woman  worn  out  with  overwork.  Two 
old  ladies  were  viewing  the  picture  together. 
One  of  them  said :  "That  makes  me  think  of 
myself.  Looks  like  I  never  do  get  a  chance 
to  rest." 

The  other  answered :    "Cheer  up.    You  can 
have  a  nice,  long  rest  in  the  grave." 

"No.  It  will  be 
just  my  luck  to  be 
buried  twenty-four 
hours  before  Judg- 
ment Day." 

Harriet  C.  .  I  lien. 
Louisville,  A' v. 
S> 

Why  of  Course. 

Betty 
The  big  collie  had 
just  rescued  the  child 
from  the  burning 
building,  and  now  sat 
by  the  youngster's 
side,  panting  heavily. 
"What's  he  doing, 
mother?"  asked 
Betty. 

"Why,  he's  hot  and 
out  of  breath."  moth- 
er replied. 

A  pause.  Betty 
(judicially")  :  "7  know 
w  hat  he's  doing, 
mother.  He's  fanning 
himsel  f  with  his 
tongue." 

Irene  Trick. 
Mt.  J'ernon.  O. 
$ 
Perfectly  Reasonable  Question 
HE   picture   had    started   and    seven-year- 
old  Ruth  sat  watching  intently,  when  she 
heard  a  man  behind  her  exclaim  pettishly: 
"I  can't  see  a  thing,  madam." 
"Mother,"    demanded    Ruth,    "why   does    he 
come  here  if  he  can't  see?" 

^ fa reelina  Conn elly , 
Xantasket  Beach,  Mass. 


T 


i.% 


The  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  were  mere  forerunners  of  this  quiet  little 
California  bungalow,  which  will  have  tulips  in  front  of  it.  and  radishes  behind 
it,  though  the  lot  is  appraised  at  more  than  $900,000.  The  location  is  atop 
the  twenty-story  '*  Film  Building,11  a  great  new  skyscraper  devoted  to  the 
Motion  Picture  industry,  at  Broadway  and  Forty-Eighth  street.  New  York 
City.  Earl  Carroll,  twenty-three-year-old  author  of  Oliver  Morocco's  musical 
comedy  successes,  "So  Long  Letty,"  and  "Canary  Cottage,'*  has  leased  the  flat 
roof  of  this  building  for  seven  vears,  and  is  now  building  himself  a  home, 
thereon.  This  heavenly  yard  will  have  grass,  flowers  and  a  vegetable  garden, 
from  which  an  elevator  will  lead  directly  to  the  axis  of  the  Great  White  Way. 
The  drawings  are  from  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  from  the  detailed 
plans  of  his  architects. 
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Some  Hints  to  Scenario  Contestants 


Til  ERE  remain  ninety  days  of  the  Thus. 
H.  Ince-Photoplay  Magazine  Sce- 
nario Contest,  the  four  winners  in 
which  will  receive  cash  prizes  of  $1,000, 
$500,  $300  and  $200,  and  in  which  non- 
winning  manuscripts  which  tell  unusually 
good  screen  stories  will  be  purchased  al 
prices  attractive  to  contestants.  As  an- 
nounced, all  rights  to  accepted  scenarios 
become  the  property  of  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine, all  screen  rights  the  property  of 
Thos.  H.  Ince.  The  fiction  versions  of  the 
plays  will  be  published  concurrently  with 
the  release  of  the.  pictures. 

Despite  the  announcement  of  the  few 
simple  rules  governing  the  Contest,  the 
management  receives  many  letters  daily 
asking  about  them.  The  rules  are  here 
and  now  restated  for  the  benefit  of  all 
inquirers : 

1 .  It  is  preferable  to  have  the  play  sub- 
mitted in  full  scenario  form,  but  a  de- 
tailed   synopsis    instead   will   be   accepted. 

2.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  and 
on  one  side  only  of  the  paper.  Manu- 
scripts in  long  hand  will  not  be  read. 

3.  Self-addressed  stamped  envelope  must 
be  enclosed  if  return  of  rejected  manu- 
script is  desired. 

4.  The  scenarios  submitted  must  be  suit- 
able for  five-reel  plavs.  and  must  be  repre- 


sentative of  American  life  in  one  or  more 
of   its  phases. 

5.  Photoplays  containing  political  argu- 
ments or  propaganda,  or  embroiling  re- 
ligious sects  or  political  parties,  or  treating 
the  sex  question  indelicately,  or  which 
are  absolute  tragedy  or  unrelieved  comedy, 
will   not    be   acceptable. 

6.  Amateurs'  manuscripts  will  be  as 
carefully  considered  as  professionals'.  No 
prize  will  be  awarded  or  scenario  other- 
wise bought  on  the  strength  of  the  author's 
name  :  the  scenario  must  be  its  own  letter 
of  introduction. 

7.  A  contestant  may  submit  as  many 
scenarios  as  she  or  he  wishes  to. 

8.  (This  is  not  a  Rule,  just  a  sugges- 
tion) :  Mr.  Ince  particularly  wants  big. 
virile  stories  for  William  S.  Hart :  society 
or  light  comedy  dramas  for  Bessie  Bar-. 
riscale  :  big  dramas  demanding  strong  char- 
acterization suitable  for  an  actor  of  Frank 
Keenan's  type  :  romantic  plays  (not  cos- 
tume drama )  suitable  for  William  Des- 
mond :  and  strong  sympathetic  plays — of 
the  same  generic  type  as  "The  Coward" — 
for  Charles  Ray. 

The  Contest  closes  at  midnight  of  De- 
cember 31,  1916;  the  postmark  on  the 
manuscript  cover  must  be  earlier  than  that 
hour. 


Title  Contest  Winners 


Following  are   the   winners  of   the   Sep- 
tember Photoplay  Title  Contest.  No.  8  : 

1.  Mrs.  A.  B.  Lueders,  2 IS  Division  St.. 
Bellevue,  Ky. 

2.  Mrs.  Herman  P.  Wunsch,  315  Lons 
dale  Ave..  Pawtucket.  R.  I. 

3.  John  J.   Maxwell.  850'  _.   Ferry  Park 
Ave.,    Detroit.    Mich. 

4.  Mrs.    F.    C.    Evarts.    642    Woodward 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

5.  Henry  Plymire.  522  Fifth  St..  Marys- 
ville,  Yuba  Co..  Cal. 

6.  D.  Coyle,  Weedsport.  N.  V. 

7.  Dersie  Trammell,  Davis.  Okla. 

8.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Turner.  Box  5  7  7.  Davis, 
( )kla. 

9.  C.    E.    Cole.    325    N.    Capitol    Ave., 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

10.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Bright,  ('.rant  Orchards. 
Wash. 


11.  Mrs.    H.    F.    Weller.    507    Frederick 
Ave..    Milwaukee.    Wis. 

12.  Miss    Ottillia    M.    Trott.    412    Con- 
tinental   Bldg.,    Denver.    Colo. 

13.  T-  A.   Reeves.  40  Yard  Ave..    Tren- 
ton. N.  T. 

14.  Mrs.  J.   P.  Klein.  5943  Washington 
Blvd..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The    correct     titles    for    the    September 
Contest  were: 

1.  The  Destroyer. 

2.  Saints  and  Sinners. 

3.  doing  Straight. 

4.  Reclamation. 

5.  The  Other  Side  of  the  Door. 

6.  Alien  Souls. 

7.  The  Man  Inside. 

8.  The  Island  that  Never  Was. 
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He  "Didn't  Want 
to  Do  It" 

By  Karl  K.  Kitchen 

Will  \     Paul    1'.    Lawrence   came    to    New    Vork    from 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  he  had  thirty  four  suits  of  clothes, 
a    private    haberdashery,    a    full-grown 
$15.ooo  a  year  ami  some  amhish.     He  went  to  work  in  the 
icy  of  liis  wealthy  father's  publishing  business  and 
had  private  offices  ami  a  noble  desk  on  which  he  could  resl  his 
patent  leather^  at  No.  ll  Park  Row,  if  he  had  worn  them. 

But   he  wasn't   content.      He   longed   to  relax.     That   is  how    lie 
came    to    be    a    "movie'       _.         actor     one  o\    the   few    to   whom 
mere    wages    are    not    so 
ant,  for  he  doesn't  have 
car.    because    he    has    a     ^ 
luxurious  one  o\    his 


Paul  Laurence  and  Ethel  Barryniore  in  "  The  Final  Judgment. " 
The  picture  below  slums  Mr.  Lawrence  playing  with  Yatli  Yalli. 

A   your,--    Russian   actress.    Mile.    Voiia    l.an- 
dowska,  was  visiting  at  the  Lawrence  home  in 
the  upper   Eighties.     One  day   Lawrence 
accompanied    her    to    the    Metro    studio 
'ud  a  director  mistook  him  for  one  of 
the  hired  actors  and  brusquely  put  him 
to  work.     At  Mile.  Landowska's  sug- 
gestion he  "fell  for  it." 

He  quit  Father's  job  and  became  a 

'movie"  actor.     In  another  city  Father 

aw  Son's  face  on  the  screen — and  went 

wild  and  wrote  a  letter  and  enclosed  a 

check   and   said    "Get   out    of    town!" 

Son  took  a  vacation  to  the  Bermudas. 

then    came    hack    and    got    into 

■-,      the    pictures    again,    because    he 

i       couldn't  keep  out! 
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Have   You  a    Little    Movie    in 

Your    Home? 


IT'S  a  far  cry  from  the  old  red-plush 
covered  family  album  that  showed 
mother  and  father  in  all  the  fuss  and 
pride  of  their  wedding  finery — father 
seated  with  head  very  erect,  thanks  to  the 
photographer's  concealed  head  gear,  mother 
standing  by  with  right  hand  on  shoulder 
of  spous'e — to  the  home  projection  machine 
showing  little  Archibald  romping  on  the 
lawn  with  lifelike   animation. 

Yet,  like  scores  of  other  inventions 
that  have  made  the  last  two  decades 
the  most  remarkable  of  history,  it  is 
here,  and  will  soon  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  home  life,  if  not  more  so,  than 
the  singing  machine,  the  horseless 
wagon,  or  the  electric  washlady. 

It  marks   the   beginning   of   a 
greater  and  wider  utility  of 
the  moving  picture. 

Does  it  require  a  great 
imagination     to     realize 
that     the     photoplay 
theatre    is    only    the 
beginning?     Isn't  it 
a    logical    develop- 
ment that  the  pro- 
jection        machine 
will,      in     the     near 
future,   take  its  place 
in  almost  every  school- 
house     a  n  d     Sunday 
school     as     an    indis- 
pensable   aid    in    the 
teaching      o  f      geog- 
raphy, history,  botany,  bible  study,  surgery, 
in  fact  almost  every  branch  of  learning? 

This  branch  of  animated  photography  is 
now  at  the  creeping  stage  of  its  develop- 
ment. Its  possibilities  are  so  great,  and  its 
adaptations  so  numerous  that  the  farseeing 
man  vdio  considers  them  is  fairly  be- 
wildered.    There  seems  to  be  no  end. 

There  are  possibly  ten  cameras  and  pro- 
jection machines  for  amateur  use  now 
being  sold  or  ready  to  be  placed  on  the 
market.  Thousands  of  them  are  already 
in  use  in  American  homes,  and  numerous 
patents  are  being  granted  every  year  to 
inventors  who  are  seeking  one  goal — sim- 
plicity in  construction  and  operation  and 
production  at  a  "popular"  price.     There  are 
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millions  in  it  according  to  the  inventors. 
Just  recently  a  patent  was  granted  for  a 
machine  that  will  operate  on  the  principle 
of  the  camera  with  the  film  roll,  with  day- 
light loading  facilities,  so  simple  that  the 
man  who  can  take  ordinary  camera  pic- 
tures can  operate  the  moving  picture  camera 
with  almost  equal  ease. 

Several  companies  are  now  selling  pro- 
jection machines  that 
are  simply  smaller 
models  of  the  regular 
motion  picture  cam- 
era, operated  in  the 
same  manner.  and 
using  a  film  of  pro- 
portionate size.  What 
has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  make 
it  possible  for  the 
home,  however,  is  the 
invention  of  a  film 
which  will  not  burn, 
and  so  it  is  not  necessarv 
to  get  a  fire  department  per- 
mit, or  build  a  projection  booth 
in  the  living  room,  or  a  storage 
vault  for  the  film  in  the  garage. 
This  film  is  more  expensive  than 
the  celluloid  and  not  quite  so  dur- 
able, which  accounts  for  it  not  be- 
ing adopted  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, but  for  the  home  and  ama- 
teur use  the  difference  in  cost  is 
slight,  in  the  quantities  used. 
Nor  is  the  amateur  confined  to  his  own 
scenarios  or  homeologues  for  his  exhibi- 
tions. Already  this  infant  industry  has  its 
own  exchanges  and  lists  of  features. 
Travel  pictures,  dramas,  and  educational 
subjects  are  turned"  out  in  quantity,  photo- 
graphed upon  the  small  61m  from  the 
standard  reels.  'Whereas  the  commercial 
motion  picture  exhibitor  pays  from  $10  a 
reel  per  performance  for  first  releases, 
down  to  $2  a  reel,  the  amateur  can  get  his 
supply  for  from  30  cents  a  night  to  60 
cents  a  week,  depending  upon  the  extent 
of  his  demands. 

And  herein  is  provided  another  reply  to 
those  pessimists  who  declare  from  time  to 
time  that  "Movies  are  only  a  fad." 
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V'tll     .l.i  not  li.t\<    I .»  be  a  Subscriber  I.i 

*■    lo  gel  questions  mwaraj  In  cln-.  Deparlu..  ■ 
i .-quirt-.!  lint  rou  avoid  questions  which  would  call  I 


long  lamn  such  ss  synopses  of  plays,  or  oasts  "I  iimr.-  than 
.in.-  play.  Ili.r.-  .11.'  Dundradi  of  ouun  "In  Una  "  ^v >■  1>  jrou 
.11  ill.*  Question  and  tnawers  window,  io  l><-  oonsiderate. 
I'ln-  %.  ill  make  ii  both  practical  mi. I  pi. -a-. mi  to  serre  von 
promptl)  an. I  often.     Do  nol  ask 

soanario  *  riling  or  studio  employment.  Studio  a. Mr.---.* 
will  not  In-  given  in  tin-  Department,  became  o  eompletfl  bal 
afthem  i^  printed  elsewhere  En  the  majmaine  each  month. 
Write  on  otuta  obm  side  »>i  tin-  paper.  Sign  \.»ur  full  nam. 
ami  address;  onlj  initials  «ill  be  published  a  requested.  II' 
sou  desire  .»  personal  r.-pK.  «-n.  l.,s,.  x'll'.uddrc&urd  stamped 
envelope,  w  rite  i"  Questions  ami  ljuwera,  Photopla) 
Mazaaine,  Chicago. 


Constant,  Detroii  Of  course  u  you  arc 
positive  that  Marguerite  (.'lark  has  been  married, 
why  that  ends  the  argument.  But  it  will  be  an 
awful  shock  to  her  it  she  finds  it  out.  so  we  will 
keep  your  secret.  Mary  Pickford  has  been 
married   about    seven   \  ears  and    has   no   children. 


would  answer  your  letter  il   you  repeat  what   was 

in   our   letter   about    her. 


Frances,  New  York.— If  the  information  con- 
cerning Mary  Pickford's  life  you  desire  was  not 
contained  in  the  story  of  her  lite,  it  was  withheld 

because  n  was  considered  a  strictly  private  mat- 
ter. Would  it  make  her  more  interesting  if  you 
knew  what  her  father  or  grandfather  died  of? 
Miss  Pickford  now  has  her  own  company  and 
her  plays  are  to  l>e  released  through  the  Artcraft 
Company.  Yes.  "A  Good  Little 
Devil"  in  which  she  played  was 
a  Belasco  production. 


Esther,  Baltimore. — The  ani- 
mal that  seemed  to  be  a  lion 
nshine  Dad"  was  a  real 
lion,  Esther.  And  believe  us. 
Esther,  we're  not  lion  (terrible) 
about  it  because  we  saw  the  lion 
personally.  His  name  is  Leo, 
which  is  the  usual  name  for  boy- 
lions,  and  he  only  played  oppo- 
site De\Yolf  Hopper  in  the  one 
picture. 


The  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  answer  the  same 
question  but  once  in  each 
issue,  so  the  answer  to  your 
questions  may  be  found 
under  the  initials  of  some- 
one else. 


Hi'ii  m.  MONTRI  vi..  -You  probably  misread  the 
article.  Mr.  Farnum  may  have  been  Mary  Miles 
M inter's  father  on  the  stage  but  we  are  sure 
the  relationship  never  went  father  than  that. 
\t  any  rate  we  know  for  sure  that  he  is  not  her 
lather.  So  you  don't  like  Pete  Props.  Well; 
well.  And  we  think'  they  are  so  funny  that  we 
pay  a  man  sure-enough  money  to  write  them ! 
Theda  Bara  is  not  hyphenated  but  pure  Cincin- 
nati and  is  about  26.  She  was  interviewed  last 
fall.  Wither  Anita  Stewart  nor  Earle  Williams 
is  related  and  both  use  their  real  names.  Your 
requests  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  editor.  Thanks  for  the 
good    wishes. 


See  the  directory  on 
another  page  for  all  of  the 
studio  addresses. 


C.  L.,  Ostf.rville.  Mass. — The 
price  of  film  rental  depends 
almost  entirely  on  how  soon  your 
theater  receives  it  after  released. 
The  photoplays  you  mention  are 
no  more  expensive  than  other 
high-class  pictures. 


G.  and  L.  X..  Minneapolis. — 
We  think  Billie  Burke  still  has  her  adopted 
baby.  Mary  Miles  Minter  admits  that  she 
reached  the  advanced  age  of  14  on  April  1 
last  and  Mary  Pickford's  hair  is  not  a  store 
product.  John  Bowers  was  Allan  in  "Hulda  from 
Holland."     Miss  Burke  is  about  31. 


Peg  of  B.  C,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

-The   Ford-Cunard  combination 

:    now    engaged    in    making    anT 

ther   serial.   "My   Lady   Raffles." 

Florence    La    Badie  is   still    with 

["hanhouser.    limmie  Cruze  and  Marguerite  Snow 

ire  to  'jo  to  McClure.    I.ila  Chester  is  with  World. 


Delves.  Lancaster,  Exg. — Now  see  here,  old 
top,  you  can't  get  us  into  any  controversy  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  any  actresses.  We're  abso- 
lutely neutral — or  even  more  so.  Tf  you  think 
that  Blanche  Sweet  and  Pauline  Frederick  are 
better  actresses  than  Miss  Pickford.  you  aren't 
going  to  get  us  to  disagree  with  you,  or  agree 
with  you.  Alma  Taylor  and  Chrissie  White  are 
probably  all  you  say  for  them,  but  over  here  we 
don't  get  to  see  them.  As  for  Florence  Turner, 
don't  you  dare  claim  her  as  your  own  because 
she's  an  American.     Believe  that  Edna  Purviance 


Alpha  Bet.  Wilmington,  Mass. — The  Uni- 
versal is  not  conducting  a  contest  at  present. 
Alfred  Yosburgh  played  opposite  Vivian  Rich  in 
''The  Little  Troubadour"  and  George  Periolat 
played  JothUa.  Yes.  he's  the  same  who  played 
I. uke  in  "The  Diamond  from  the  Sky."  You  are 
probably  mistaken  about  the  name  of  the  Mix 
play.  Cdad  to  meet  you  :  come  again.  You  don't 
mind  us  calling  you  Alpha  Bet  for  short,  do  you? 


Prisciii.a.  Houston,  Tex. — We  are  most  cer- 
tainly sure  that  Mr.  Foxe  would  not  permit  his 
secretary  to  answer  a  letter  from  you  but  would 
answer  it  himself  if  you  told  him  how  much 
you  liked  his  acting.  He  is  now  in  the  East. 
Interview  soon. 
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L.  G.,  Shreveport,  La. — Frank  Losee  was  John 
Walton  in  "Hulda  from  Holland"  and  his  son 
Allan  was  John  Bowers.  So  sister  thought  Mar- 
shall Neilan  was  conceited  ?  Well,  we're  neutral. 
Your  letter  not  only  did  not  bore  us,  but  was 
read  with  much  interest.  My  dear,  you  should 
see  some  of  the  letters  we  get! 


Elizabeth,  St.  Louis. — Antonio  Moreno  was 
born  in  Madrid,  Spain,  September  26,  1888. 
E\eryone  born  in  that  city  in  September  is  of 
Spanish  birth.  He  came  here  at  the  age  of  14 
and  joined  Vitagraph  in   1915. 


dark  gray,  so  do  green  and  brown,  red  is  black 
and  so  are  orange,  gold  and  black,  gray  is  gray, 
This  little  lesson  in  chromatics  should  help  you 
to  decide  for  yourself  whether  "an  actress  would 
ever  wear  anything  pink  before  the  camera." 
All  actresses  at  one  time  or  another  in  their 
make-believe  life  wear  wigs,  but  be  you  assured 
that  Little  Mary  Pickford  has  one  fine  suite  (isn't 
that  what  you  girls  call  it?)  of  hair  all  her  own. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  she  will  not  send  you 
her  picture  if  you  enclosed  cost  money  in  your 
letter.  Marguerite  Clark's  hair  is  brown.  So  is 
Anita  Stewart's.     Run  along,  now. 


F.  S.  R.,  New  Mexico. — Sarah  Bernhardt  has 
been  married  but  is  now  retired.  Mary  Fuller 
is  a  brunette  and  weighs  about  115.  As  Caruso 
never  sang  for  the  camera  we  have  not  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  gathering  statistics  about  him. 
Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if  Mary  Pick- 
ford  sent  a  lock  of  hair  to  all  who  admire  it. 
She  answers  letters  when  they  are  interesting. 


Elizabeth,  Pequaming,  Mich. — We'd  just  be 
plum  tickled  to  accommodate  you  but  do  you 
realize  that  you  have  asked  us  to  print  the 
casts  of  52  plays  and  that  if  we  did  so  it  would 
require  the  work  of 
a  stenographer  for 
several  days  and  oc- 
cupy several  pages 
of  the  magazine? 
For  the  lovva  Mike 
be  reasonable.  When 
we  first  glanced  at 
your  letter  we 
thought  it  was  a  sce- 
nario for  the  photo- 
play contest. 


R.  S.  V.  P.,  Winnipeg. — Aren't  you  out  of 
breath,  young  man?  Questions  just  naturally 
tumble  off  your  tongue,  don't  they?  Mebbe-so 
there  will  be  another  doubles  contest  one  of 
these  days — whom  do  you  look  like  ?  Address 
Flo  La  Badie,  care  Thanhouser,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.  Carlyle  Blackwell  is  married  ;  his  address 
is  care  World.  Antonio  Moreno  is  unmarried ; 
his  address  is  care  Vitagraph,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Winifred  Kingston  played  opposite  Dustin  Far- 
num  in  "Ben  Blair."  likewise  in  "Davy  Crockett." 
Mary's  sure-enough  maiden  name  was  Smith. 
David  Powell  played  Richard  Freneau  in 
"Gloria's  Romance."    That  all? 


Annette  U.,  Ton- 
opah,  Nev.  —  Thank 
you  for  your  praise 
of  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine's contents,  its 
paper  quality  and  me- 
chanical construction. 
Careful  appreciation 
is  always  pleasant  to 
get.  The  first  nation-, 
ally  distributed  issue 
of  Photoplay  was 
dated  February,  1911. 
Louise  Huff's  chief 
pictures  with  the  Fa- 
mous Plavers  bear 
these  titles':  "The  Old 
Homestead,"  "Des- 
tiny's Toy"  and  "The 
Reward  of  Patience." 
We  do  not  recall 
Anita  Stewart  playing 
in  "Suzette."  Write 
again,  Miss  Nevada. 


Peggy,     West 

montclair,     n.    j. 

It  is  altogether  too 
bad  you  have  had  to 
wait  such  a  long  time 
for  your  answer — it 
happened  by  over- 
sight, not  intention. 
Tf  you're  still  in  the 
mood  to  know,  purple 
photographs  nearly 
black,  yellow  photo- 
graphs white,  rose 
pink        photographs 


The  Wail  of  The  Answer  Man 

I  TOSS  and  I  leap  and  I  turn  in  my  sleep — 
My  slumber  is  restless  and  harried; 
For  years  and  in  vain  I  have  sung  my  refrain: 
"No,  Bushman  and  Bayne  are  not  mar- 
ried!" 

But  still  they  pursue  me  till  life  becomes 
gloomy, 
These  fans  with  the  query  eternal. 
They  will  drive  me  insane  with  their  Bush- 
man and  Bayne, 
Or  into  a  grave  that  is  vernal. 

It  is  really  too  bad  that  I  should  go  mad 

In  answering  movie  fans'  queries, 
And  I  dream  with  delight  of  the  angels  so 
bright 

And  Heaven,  and  life  with  the  fairies. 
For  I'm  steeped  here  in  woe  as  I've  written 
a  "no" 

With  a  pen  that  has  never  once  varied 
To  the  unending  quiz,  the  meat  of  which  is: 

"Were  Ford  and  Cunard  ever  married?" 

And  this  is  not  all  that  has  deepened  my 
gall; 
May  Allison  adds  to  my  state, 
For  she  lengthens  my  task  when  the  movie 
fans  ask 
If  Lockwood  is  really  her  mate. 
Now  I  shoot  you  this  hot:    "NO,  LOCK- 
WOOD  IS  NOT!" 
And  if  you  would  render  me  placid 
Please  bother  no  more  as  you  bothered  be- 
fore— 
Or  it's  me  for  a  phial  of  the  acid! 


Miss  H.  E.  W., 
Cincinnati.  —  You 
certainly  have  a  crush 
on  Creighton  Hale, 
haven't  you,  sister ! 
Well,  he's  a  fine  fel- 
low and  a  mighty 
good  actor.  No-o,  we 
wouldn't  presume  to 
say  it's  bad  taste  on 
your  part  to  call  him 
"the  best  boy  on  the 
screen,"  but  we  can't 
help  it  if  that  makes 
him  grin.  His  picture 
is  in  the  art  section 
of  Photoplay  for 
March.  1916;  be  glad 
to  send  it  you  for  fif- 
teen cents.  His  prin- 
cipal film  plays  are 
"The  Exploits  of 
Elaine."  "The  Perils 
of  Pauline,"  "The 
Iron  Claw"  and  "The 
Grip  of  Evil."  Pearl 
White  was  in  all  of 
these  plavs.  His 
height  is  5"  feet  10 
inches  and  he  weiehs 
145  pounds.  In  this 
department  we  can- 
not undertake  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  and 
relative  merits  of 
plays  ;  read  The 
Shadow  Stasre  for 
that. 


Miss  Southern 
Cross,  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia.— The  picture 
of  Cleo  Madison  ap- 
peared in  the  Octo- 
ber, 1915.  issue.  The 
only  1915  numbers 
remaining  are  those 
of  April.  November 
and  December.  We 
have  all  of  the  1916 
issues. 
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"You  Get  The  Job 


"We've  been  watching  you,  young  man.  We  know  you're  made  of  the  stuff  that 
wins.  The  man  that  cares  enough  about  his  future  to  study  an  I.  C.  S.  course  in  his 
spare  time  is  the  kind  we  want  in  this  firm's  responsible  positions.  You're  getting  your 
promotion  on  what  you  know,  and  I  wish  we  had  more  like  you." 


n 


—   —   —TEAR   OUT    HERE—  • 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  6463,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating    me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  whioh  I  mark  X. 


The  boss  can't  take  chances.  When  he  has  a  responsible  job  to  fill,  he  picks  a  man 
trained  to  hold  it.  He's  watching  you  right  now,  hoping  you'll  be  ready  when  your  oppor- 
tunity comes.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  start  today  and  train  yourself  to  do  some 
one  thing  better  than  others.  You  can  do  it  in 
spare  time  through  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

No  matter  where  you  live,  the  I.  C.  S.  will  come 
to  you  through  the  mails.  No  matter  how  humble 
or  important  your  present  job,  I.  C.  S.  training  will 
push  you  higher.  No  matter  what  your  chosen  work, 
some  of  the  280  practical  I.  C.  S.  home-study 
courses  will  suit  your  needs. 

Choose  Your  Career 

Do  you  like  Advertising  ?  Salesmanship?  Many 
of  the  foremost  Advertising  and  Sales  Managers  in 
this  country  were  I.  C.  S.  trained.  Commercial 
Law?  Accounting?  All  over  America  bookkeepers, 
accountants,  private  secretaries,  office  managers,  are 
reaping  the  rewards  of  training  gained  in  I.  C.  S. 
spare-time  studv  of  these  subjects.  Engineering? 
Architecture?  Electricity?  Chemistry?  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  have  climbed  into  big  jobs  in 
the  technical  professions  through  the  I.  C.  S.  help. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way  — 
and  make  it  right  now. 


D  ADVERTISING  MAN 

□  Salesmanship 

□  Commercial  Law 

□  BUSINESS  (Complete) 

□  (Vi-tlMed   I'uhlic  Arruuiilanl 

□  Higher  Accounting 

□  Bookkeeper 

□  Stenographer  and  Typist 

□  Railway  Accountant 

□  WINDOW  TRIMMER 

□  Show  Card  Writer 

□  Outdoor  Sign  Painter 

□  Common  School  Subjects 

□  Good   English 

□  Teacher 

□  Civil  Service 

□  Railway  Mail  Clerk 

□  CIVIL  ENGINEER 

□  Surveying  and  Mapping 

□  MECHANIC!!,  BIGINBBB 

□  Mechanical   Draftsman 

□  Machine  Shop  Practice 

□  Stationary  Engineer 

□  Gas  Engineer 

Name 


□  ELECTRICAL   ENGIMEEH 

□  Electric  Lighting 

□  Electric  Car  Running 

□  Electric  Wiring    . 

□  Telegraph  Expert 

□  Practical  Telephony 

□  Railroader 

□  Mine   1'ornnan  or  EnBlneer 

□  Metallurgist  or  Prospeotor 

□  ARCHITECT 

□  Contractor  and  Builder 

□  Architectural  Draftsman 

□  Concrete    Builder 

□  Structural   Engineer 

□  Plumbing  and  Heating 

□  Sheet  Metal  Worker 

□  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 

□  Illustrator 

□  Designer 

□  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 

□  AGRICULTURE         DSpanish 

□  Navigator  □German 

□  Poultry  Raising     □French 

□  AUTOMOBILES         □Italian 


Present 

Occupation. 

Street 

and  No 


City. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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F.  E.  S.,  Everett,  Mass. — Vernon  Steele  played 
opposite  Mme.  Petrova  in  "The  Vampire."  You 
may  address  her  at  "Broadway,  Flushing,  Long 
Island."  Sorry,  but  we  have  no  record  of  Betty 
Nansen's  present  address  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 


J.  M.  G.,  Minneapolis. — The  Misses  Talia- 
ferro pronounce  their  name  as  though  it  were 
spelled  "Tolliver."  William  Courtleigh  Jr.,  is 
the  husband  of  Ethel  Fleming;  they  were  play- 
ing with  Balboa  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  at  the 
time  of  their  marriage.  Shouldn't  be  surprised 
a-tall  if  his  picture  found  its  way  into  the  art 
section  one  of  these  soon-to-come  days.  You're 
mighty   welcome. 


Martha  G.,  Vicksburg,  Miss. — Yes  indeed,  we 
certainly  will  settle  "this  question"  right  now, 
without  any  idea  of  amends,  explanations  or 
apologies,  but  simply  with  a  flat  statement  of 
facts  :  We  do  not  "intrude  into  the  matrimonial 
life  of  players" — we  only  answer  matrimonial 
questions  for  you  and  others  when  the  informa- 
tion for  answering  has  come  from  an  authentic 
source.  You  say:  "A  person  recently  circu- 
lated the  report  that  you  had  written  her  a 
personal  letter  in  which  you  stated  that  a  certain 
prominent  player  is  married  and  the  father  of 
five  children.  All  other  magazines,  and  this  man's 
friends,  say  he  is  single.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
the  policy  of  a  first-class  magazine.  Please  let 
the  answer  appear  in  the  columns  of  the  Novem- 
ber magazine."  Surely,  surely !  It  has  pleased 
the  "certain  prominent  player"  to  announce 
world-wide  that  he  is  a  single  man.  This  mag- 
azine has  announced,  again  and  again,  in  answer 
to  insistent  inquiries,  that  Francis  X.  Bushman 
is  married  and  the  father  of  five  children.  If 
you  think  the  truth  is  bad  policy,  by  all  means 
avoid  it ! 


June  17,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "Oh,  what  is  so 
rare — "  There  we  go,  Lady  June,  trying  to  quote 
again  when  there  isn't  a  bit  of  sense  in  doing  so. 
But  you're  a  "new  beginner"  in  this  question 
class  and  we  thought  to  welcome  you  with  a 
flourish.  You  are  enthralled  with  "Bettina 
Loved  a  Soldier"?  It  is  a  sweet  play,  and  these 
folk  played  it :  Abbe  Cbnstantin,  George  Berrill  : 
Mrs.  Scott,  Francelia  Billington  ;  Bella,  Zoe  Rac  ; 
Bettina,  Louise  Lovely ;  Paul  de  Lacardcns, 
Douglas  Gerrard  ;  Jean  Reynaud,  Rupert  Julian  : 
Pauline,  Elsie  Jane  Wilson.  You  think  the 
Lovely  one  was  "just  too  cute  for  words"? 
We-1-1,  you  can't  get  away  from  a  pun — she  was 
lovely.  Maybe  Three  Wise  Men  could  forecast 
for  you  when  a  serial  is  going  to  stop  serialling  ; 
we're  only  One,  and  we  can't.  Good-bye,  come 
again  ;  you're  real  sensible. 


W.  M.  S.,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Can. — In  "Bella 
Donna"  the  title  role  was  played  by  Pauline 
Frederick,  with  Thomas  Holding  opposite  as 
Nigel  Arminc.  Stop  worrying,  Victor  Moore 
isn't  dead,  he's  just  quit  Lasky,  and  is  vacationing 
at  his  Long  Island  home.  Robert  Warwick  is 
with  World  Film  Corporation.  Oh,  you  do,  eh? 
You  agree  with  W.  E.  C.  of  Salt  Lake  that  a 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  contest  for  men  would  be 
great  fun?     Do  you  know  any  beautiful  men' 


Warren,     Springfield,    Mo. — Mrs.    Henry'    B. 
Walthall   was  Isabelle   Fenton  when   she   was  on  ' 
the  stage. 


J.  C.  S.,  Chicago. — We  altogether  agree  with 
you  that  Marguerite  Clayton  is  "a  charming  little 
lady,"  and  as  to  the  other  part  of  your  question 
we  can  say,  only,  that  we  are  not  that  mighty 
thing  called  a  director  and  therefore  cannot 
tell  why  she  doesn't  appear  in  more  pictures 
However,  look  out !  She's  just  finished  "The 
Prince  of  Graustark." 


D.  J.  and  D.  D.,  Denver. — Lookey,  Doris  and 
Dorothy  ;  do  those  cute  envelopes  with  the  lining 
inside  like  a  pink-striped  petticoat  or  a  zebra  or 
something  grow  in  Denver,  or  do  you  send  awa> 
for  them  ?  My  and  my,  but  you're  strong  on  the 
faint  perfume,  aren't  you?  We  would  have 
swooned  had  we  had  time.  Yeh,  Wallace  Reid's 
married ;  the  lady  he  is  so  fortunate  about  is 
Dorothy  Davenport :  you  know  her  well  on  the 
screen.  The  mail  man  will  connect  you  with 
Marie  Doro  if  you  write  on  the  envelope  "In  care 
Lasky,  Hollywood,  Cal."  Anita  Stew-art's  ad- 
dress is  Brightwaters,  Bay  Shore,  Long  Island. 
Wallace  Reid's  is  care  Lasky.  Hollywood,  and 
Douglas  Fairbanks'  is  Triangle,  Fort  Lee,  X.  J. 
Xow  for  you,  Doris :  Addresses — Marguerite 
Clark,  Famous  Players.  Xew  York  City ;  Billie 
Burke,  care  Empire  Theater,  Xew  York  City ; 
Helen  Holmes,  care  Signal  Film  Corporation, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. :  Marguerite  Courtot.  Famous 
Plavers. 


Chrysanthemum,  Oklahoma  City,  Qkla. — 
Probably  the  world  would  forghe  you  for  just 
liking  W.  S.  Hart  if  you  stopped  it  and  asked 
it;  think  it  would  loaf  along  with  you  awhile 
and  say  so  too.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  October, 
1915,  issue  of  Photoplay  you'll  find  a  three- 
page  story  about  him,  titled  "Hart  of  the  Plains;" 
with  pictures.  Xo  :  DeCordoba,  not  Tellegen. 
played  opposite  Farrar  in  "Temptation."  Hohart 
Bosworth  is   an   American. 


Yvette.  Waterloo.  N.  Y. — Just  crazy  about 
the  man.  aren't  you !  Well,  it  takes  ail  kinds 
of  girls  to  make  women.  Here's  your  informa- 
tion :  Carlyle  Blackwell  is  still — well  this  side 
of  the  Osier  age.  and  he's  married:  born  in 
Syracuse,  X.  Y.  :  educated  in  that  city;  he  knows 
better  than  we  whether  he  answers  letters,  and 
been  on  the  stage  since  he  quit  Cornell. 


V.  L.  R..  Philadelphia. — Your  appreciation  of 
Theodore  Roberts  is  prettily  put — "I'd  rather 
have  the  privilege  of  playing  opposite  him  than 
be  a  Clark  or  a  Pickford."  Genuine  admiration 
always  touches  the  heart  of  an  artist. 


P.  T.  B.,  Seattle.  Wash. — You  have  it  all 
down  except  the  hyphens  ;  you  certainly  should 
have  put  the  hyphens  in.  like  this:  I-think-Crane- 
Wilbur-is-a-fme-.actor-what-color-is-his-li.ur-aiHl- 
eyes-and-what-is-his-age-and-is-lie-married  ?  Sure 
he's  a  fine  actor  and  his  hair  is  brown  and  his 
eyes  are  grey  (not  gr<7y,  please")  and  he  was 
born  the  seventeenth  o\  November,  1S86,  so 
figure  _ it  out  for  yourself  and  he  was  married 
last  winter  to  a  non-professional, 

(Continued  on  fxjge  152) 


F.  E..  Chilton.  Wis. — This  was  the  cast  in 
"A  Royal  Family:"  Angela,  Ann  Murdock ; 
Countess  Carini.  Lila  Barclay;  Dowager  Queen, 
Mrs.  Mathilda  Brundage:  Cro:en  Prince  of  Kur* 
land.  Montagu  Love;  Cardinal  Casano,  Fuller 
Mellish;  King  of  Arcana,  W '.  J.  Draper:  Duke  of 
Berascon,  Edwin  Mordant :  Crown  Prince  of 
Arcacia,  Niles  Welch  :  Crown  Prince  of  Arcacia 
(at  the  age  of  four},  Albert  Lewis:  Innkeeper. 
J.  D.  Cowles :  Kurland  Officer.  Charles  Prince; 
Baron    Holdensen.    Wm.    Xigh. 


C.  F..  Little  Falls.  Mixx. — The  cast  of  "The 
Lure  of  the  Mask"  was:  Tack  Hilliard,  Harold 
I.ockwood :  La  Signorina  and  Sonia,  Elsie  Jane 
Wilson:  Prince  Monte  Bionca,  Irving  Cummings; 
Giovanni.  Hal  Clements:  Enriehetta.  Lucy  Pay- 
ton:  Kittv^  Carol  Hallawav :  O'Mallv.  William 
Flu'e:  Billy  Smith.  King  Clark;  Joe  Simon.  G.  E. 
Rainey.     Haven't  the  back  issues  you  ask  for. 
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ENUINE  PER""  CUT  DIAMONDS 


fou  Save  3  5 

lv  from  Batch  can  you   / 
.  .1  .11 1  ilia 

irat. 
h  buying  from  the 

I  tattora 
\  our  "Smull 


Per 
Carat 


DIRECT  FROM 
IMPORTER  TO  YOU 


Many   Satisfied 
Cust 


Can 

Examine 
Any  Diamond 
FREE  at 
Our  Expense 

.  ,.     \Solid  gold 

Just   choose  any  dia-     \iaval 
mond  from  our  catalog  or     \i  dia..2peans, 
from  this  ad.     We  will   for 
ward  your    selection    for  your 
full  examination  and  approval 
entirely    at    our    expense — without 
obligating    you    to    buy.       Examine, 
test  and  compare   the  diamond  we  send  \.   $^D50 
yon,  and  if  you  don't  think  it's  the  great  est  value  you  x 
have   ever   seen,  simply    return   it  at  our  expens 


The 
/  Basch 
MONEY- 
BACK 
Guarantee 

This  iron-clad  protect- 
ing    money-back    con- 
tract   makes   loss  or  dis- 
appointment impossible.     It 

is  a  legal  contract  in  writing 

to  refund  in  cash   full  price  less 

10%,  should  you  for  any   reason 
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The  Return  of  Draw  Egan 


{Continued  from  page  48) 


"romantic  bandit"  usually  is  in  reality;  a 
stout  fellow,  devoid  neither  of  animal  mag- 
netism nor  a  certain  form  of  physical  cour- 
age; lazy,  treacherous,  ready  to  sacrifice 
any  person  or  principle  for  self-interest, 
and,  in  the  deeper  and  finer  definition  of 
valor,  an  utter  coward. 

Blake's  hang-out,  perforce,  was  the 
saloon.  Here,  on  a  bright  afternoon  in  New 
Mexico's  mild  winter,  he  stood  distantly 
watching  a  card  game  to  which  a  notorious 
cheater  threatened  to  bring  early  gun- 
powder trouble.  .  He  leaned  against  the 
bar.  Oregon  Joe,  dusty,  travel-stained, 
walked  in,  passed  him,  slouched  heavily 
against  the  bar,  casually  glanced  at  Blake 
— stood  up  as  straight  and  suddenly  as 
though  a  ramrod  had  been  thrust  against 
his  spine.  Blake  saw  the  movement,  and 
looked  at  Oregon  Joe.  Neither  spoke. 
Oregon  Joe  ordered  his  drink,  consumed  it 
slowly,  and  walked  outside.  Blake,  who 
had  given  him  scarcely  a  glance,  followed 
slowly,  after  an  interval  of  a  minute  or 
two.  Oregon  Joe  was  at  the  hitching  rail, 
pretending  to  worry  a  hard  knot  in  his 
pinto's  reins. 

"Well,  well,  well!"  he  exclaimed,  talk- 
ing to  the  horse  and  yet  for  Blake's  ears ; 
"here  of  all  places !  I  come  in  for  a  slug 
o'  rye  an*  I  meet  the  big  chief  himself — 
Draw  Egan  a  constabule !  What's  the 
idear?" 

"No  idea,"  answered  Draw  Egan,  softly, 
his  lips  scarcely  moving,  except  that  I'm 
ridin'  on  the  square  now,  Joe,  and — " 

"Get  out!  To  Chihuahua  with  that  pat- 
ter !"  Joe  laughed  uproariously. 

"Just  that !"  Egan's  voice  was  sudden 
thunder.  He  continued,  more  softly:  "But 
vou're  all  right  with  me,  Joe.  You  can 
stay  here's  long  as  you  like,  an*  be  perfectly 
safe,  's  'long's  you  don't  commence  any  sort 
0'  rustlin'.  Live  honest,  an'  you'll  find  this 
a  good  town.  Play  snake,  an'  I  won't  turn 
ye  up ;  I'll  run  ye  out !" 

Oregon's  face  was  a  study  as  he  replied : 
"I  ain't  exactly  understanding,  Draw — but 
I'm  staying  on  for  awhile." 

The  principal  reason  that  he  continued 
to  stay,  after  he  had  worn  out  his  own  short 
line  of  tricks  in  honest  endeavor,  was — 
Poppy. 

Poppy   was   a   dance   hall   girl.     Origin- 


ally, she  was  from  San  Francisco,  she  had 
stabbed  two  men  who  had  laughed  about 
her  kisses,  and  she  had  made  a  desperate, 
unavailing  play  for  Draw  Egan — William 
Blake.  This  perplexed  her  when  indexing 
her  own  resources,  made  her  furiously  angry 
when  she  thought  of  the  marshal. 

Oregon  Joe  became  desperately  enamored 
of  Poppy,  and  she  gave  him  an  indifferent 
sort  of  affection  in  return  for  the  revenge 
she  hoped  to  get. 

Continually,  she  urged  him  to  show  up 
the  officer  whom  the  girl  di  1  not  know  was 
his  former  chief.  At  first.  J  oe  had  no  mind 
to  anger  Egan,  for,  in  his  sleek  way.  he 
admired  him,  and  he  believed  that  the  whole 
world  was  like  himself :  never  a  moment 
on  the  level.  When  Egan  nipped  his  card- 
cheating  schemes,  put  the  hatchet  to  a 
crooked  wheel  he  had  set  up  for  Poppy  to 
twirl,  and  kicked  him  into  the  gutter  for 
drunk enly  ya-hooing  at  Myrtle,  he  realized 
that  the  bond  between  them  was  finally 
severed,  and  that  it  was  up  to  him  to  make 
good  blackmailing  profit  out  of  his  invest- 
ment of  knowledge. 

The  opportunity  to  spread  his  cards  on 
the  table  came  after  a  Saturday  night 
schutzenfest  in  Frisco's  saloon.  Joe's  gun 
had  perforated  the  fine  bar  mirror  with  a 
cryptic  decoration  which  he  claimed  con- 
stituted his  initials.  Egan  called  him 
aside. 

"I'm  tellin'  ye  not  to  run  bad  again. 
Joe,"  he  murmured,  "because  if  ye  do.  sure's 
as  there's  cactus  an'  sage  I'll  kick  your 
carcass  clear  'cross  countrv  into  Death 
Valley!" 

"You  lay  a  hand  on  me,"  promptly 
answered  Joe,  "an'  I'll  show  you  up.  Now 
go  ahead  an'  arrest  me!" 

"I'm  an  officer  of  the  law,"  returned 
Draw,  as  coolly,  "and  I'll  do  my  duty,  and 
to  hell  with  what  people  think!" 

"Even — her?"  Joe  smiled. 

Egan  could  have  killed  him  for  even 
mentioning  her  impersonally.  But  he  turned 
and  walked  out  into  the  darkness. 

17 OR  the  next  fortnight,  he  avoided  Ore- 
*  gon  as  much  as  possible.  Poppy's 
laconic  interest  in  Joe  was  fanned  to  a 
flame  bv  his  apparent  bloodless  conquest 
of  the  mighty  marshal ;  and,  under  Poppy's 
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sultry  and  enthusiastic  kisses,  the  bandit 
dropped  all  caution,  all  reason,  all  memory 
of  gratitude. 

The  crooked  gambler  faction,  whipped 
by  Egan,  was  not  dead  but  merely  cowed 
and  somnolent.  The  strange  conquest  by 
Oregon  made  them  flock  to  him  as  to  a 
staunch  captain.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  tasted  real  authority.  Like  a  lick 
of  blood  to  a  tiger  cub,  this  swept  him  to 
open  defiance.  Under  his  leadership  the 
gang  bled  suckers  in  fixed  games,  taunted 
the  decent  men  of  the  community,  made 
night  hideous  with  revels  and  brawls,  and 
insulted  the  name  of  "William  Blake"  at 
every  opportunity. 

Draw  Egan  had  no  disinclination  for  a 
quick,  sharp  fight  face-to-face.  Oregon 
knew  that  if  he  fought  Egan,  Egan  would 
kill  him.  And  he  knew,  too,  that  Egan 
would  not  shoot  him  down  from  behind. 

The  troubled  keeper  of  peace  realized 
that  matters  approached  a  climax  when 
Myrtle's  championship  involved  her  in  a 
nasty  altercation  with  other  Avonien  of  the 
town.  She  stoutly  defended  him — the 
women  inferred  things — Egan  knew  then 
that  to  save  this  girl  as  well  as  others  he 
would  probably  have  to  declare  himself — 
and  enter  the  territorial  penitentiary,  his 
chance  of  love  and  life  gone  forever. 

Oregon  Joe  brought  the  climax  himself. 

One  evening,  fuller  of  whiskey  than 
usual,  he  listened  to  the  siren  voice  of 
Poppy  as  she  said  :  "Hon,  there's  an  awful 
lot  of  deadly  dames  and  old  grandpas  in 
these  woods.  Can't  you  make  'em  go  'way 
■ — so  us  an'  the  rest  o'  the  real  fellers  can 
have  Yellow  Dog  for  our  own  little  cosy- 
cosy?  I  could  really  love  you  for  that, 
you  know !"  And  she  would  not  permit 
him  to  quite  reach  the  kiss  she  put  up 
tantalizingly  on  her  two  lips. 

Joe  strode  out  to  the  bar. 

"Gents!"  he  cried,  unsteadily  mount- 
ing a  chair  and  pounding  a  heavy  beer-mug 
to  pieces  for  order.  "This  is  a  good  town! 
I  like  it !  I'm  going  to  stay  here !  So  are 
you — but  there  is  them  that  ain't !  We 
want  a  man's  town,  not  a  petticoat  settle- 
ment.    Are  you  with  me?" 

Enthusiastic  whoops  of  profanity  pro- 
claimed that  the  revolt  had  genuine 
support. 

The  following  day  was  the  first  day  of 
May,  and  Buckton,  and  others  of  the  better 
element,  celebrated  it  as  Arbor  Day,  care- 
fully   planting    many    little    trees    which 


should  provide  shade  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

As  Buckton's  little  procession  returned 
through  the  main  street,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  Oregon  Joe  and  his  gang. 

Joe's  speech  was  short.  "By  five  tomor- 
row afternoon  all  of  them  that  we  ain't 
exactly  hankerin'  for  will  of  left  these  parts 
for  good."  He  named  them — all  of  the 
town's  good  people. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  gasped  Buckton, 
"that  you  cutthroats  intend  chasin'  us  out 
of  oar  <m  n  town  ?■" 

"You  got  me,"  affirmed  Oregon.  "An' 
we're  shootin'   if  necessary." 

"Then  you're  shooting  some,"  shot  back 
Buckton.  "an'  vou'd  better  begin  right 
now !" 

A  human  catapult  bolted  into  the  circle. 
It  was  the  discredited  marshal. 

"Folks,"  he  exclaimed,  "there's  only  one 
man  goin'  to  leave  this  town,  and  that's 
the  skunk  that  did  the  speechifyin'.  You!" 
— his  voice  rang  as  he  addressed  Oregon — 
"Listen  to  me.  you  damn,  low,  sneakin' 
hound — I'm  callin'  your  bluff  !"  Oregon 
started  to  speak.  "Go  on."  howled  the  mar- 
shal, triumphantlv.  "I  know  what  you  got 
to  say.     Say  it !" 

"All  right !" — Oregon  Joe's  eyes  were 
distended  with  fear  :  he  was  at  the  wall  ; 
his  breath  came  in  gasps — "Do  vou  know 
what  kind  o'  prunes  you  pious  pups  is  ? 
You  got  a  man  for  law-an  '-orderin'  with 
a  price  on  his  head.  Ever  hear  o'  the 
bandit  Draw  Egan?  That's  right!  Sure 
vo'  have !  'Low  me.  ladies  an'  gents,  to 
present  Your  p'liceman.  Mister  Draw  Egan! 
Blake?  "Blake  hell!  If  you  don't  bleeve 
me.  go  to  Shorty  Warner,  his  pal.  in  the 
pen.     Or  ask  him!" 

"You  don't  need  to  ask  me.  folks."  cut 
in  Egan.  in  a  quiet,  weary  voice.  "I  am 
Draw  Egan.  I  wanted  to  go  straight,  but 
— this."  He  paused.  The  crowd  had  drawn 
sharplv  away  from  him.  as  though  he  were 
a  thing  of  horror.  All  save  Buckton,  who. 
with  a  melancholy  smile  on  his  face,  stood 
looking  at  the  ground,  Egan  close  at  his 
side.  Myrtle  sobbed  like  a  little  child — 
pitifully.  Egan  began  again:  "I've  lived 
some  bad.  an'  I  ain't  denying  it.  I  was 
doin'  my  best,  but  I'm  the  man  they're 
lookin'  for  'way  out  vonder.  and  I  ain't 
trvin'  to  get  away."  He  paused,  and  as 
quickly  commenced  in  a  vibrant  tone:  "I 
claim  just  one  right.  I'm  marshal  o'  this 
town  till  six  o'clock  tonight.     At  six  o'clock 
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Our  Offer  Is  This 

Send  the  coupon  and  we  will  forward  one  of  these 
typewriters  with  complete  equipment  on  ten  days'  trial. 
We  will  ship  it  by  express.  When  it  arrives  you  leave 
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men, no  collectors,  no  bother.  The  simple  coupon  is  all 
we  require. 

Send  the  coupon  today.  Make  sure  of  getting  this  bar- 
gain, as  we  will  only  supply  100  typewriters  at  this  price. 

United  States  Typewriter  Exchange 

Room  1288,  All  Light  Bldg.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I 


Many  thousands  of  purchasers  paid  $100.00  for  type- 
writers of  this  model.  They  were  satisfied  that  at  that 
price  they  were  getting  the  best  value  that  the  market 
afforded. 

Now, without  any  reduction  in  quality  and  with  brand 
new  standard  equipment,  our  price  to  you  is  but  $42.80 
— a  saving  of  over  half,  and  we  give  you  over  a  year  in 
which  to  pay. 


I 


Trial  Order  Coupon 

United    States  Typewriter  Exchange 
Room  1288,  All  Light  Bids.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

You  mny  send  me  a  No.  5  Oliver  Typewriter  on  approval. 

When  it  arrives  I  will  leave  with  the  express  agent  S-1.80  with, 
the  understanding  that  if  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  the  typewriter 
the  $4.80  will  be  retained  to  me  by  the  express  agent  when  I 
return  the  typewriter  to  him  within  ten  days  from  the  date  I 
receive  it. 

Otherwise  I  will  keep  the  typewriter  and  the  S4.80  will  be 
forwarded  to  yon  to  apply  on  your  special  pnrclinse  price  of 
$42.80.  and  I  will  pay  the  balance  of  $38.00  in  1!)  consecutive 
monthly  installments  of  $2.00  each,  commencing  one  month 
from  date  of  delivery. 

The  title  of  the  Oliver  Typewriter  remaining  in  you  until 
it  is  totally  paid  for. 


References  . 


.  (363) 
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I  surrender  myself,  to — Mr.  Buckton,  or 
anybody  else — but  until  six  o'clock  will 
you  let  me  alone?" 

No  one  spoke  save  Buckton,  who  said 
"Yes  !"  quite  loudly.  But  there  were  sev- 
eral nods. 

"Thank  ye!  Thank  ye  I"  exclaimed  Egan, 
in  humble  sincerity.  He  turned  and  eyed 
Oregon.  "1  want  to  finish  with  you — 
that's  why  1  asked  fer  a  little  recess.  You've 
played  bad  man  because  you  thought  i  was 
afraid  to  stop  you.  Well,  the  game's  over, 
an'  we'll  cash  our  several  chips."  He 
pointed  to  the  sun.  already  nearing  the 
horizon.*  "See  that?"  he  asked.  Oregon 
stared  at  him,  but  gave  no  sign.  "In  half 
an  hour  that  sun'll  be  shining  in  'Frisco's 
west  windows.  Oo  in  there,  an'  get  all  the 
whiskey  he's  got.  Stay  there,  and  when  the 
sun  hits  the  bar,  know  that  I'm  comin'  after 
you — then,  get  ready!" 

Egan  turned  with  amazing  abruptness, 
and  Avalked  rapidly  away.  No  one  fol- 
lowed him.  Instead,  they  all  stared  at 
Oregon.  His  stock  had  crashed,  but  some- 
how, he  must  make  good.  He  followed 
Egan's  advice  to  fill  ■  himself  up  with 
whiskey  at  'Frisco's,  while  his  soaked  mind 
strove  to  find  the  way  out.  He  thought 
and  drank,  puzzled  wildly  and  drank  furi- 
ously. He  ordered  his  'steenth  round  of 
drinks — the  sun  hit  the  bar. 

Drawing  his  gun,  his  eyes  glazed  with 
more  than  drunkenness,  Oregon  staggered 
outside.  Egan  was  there — coming!  Coming! 

Oregon  began  shooting.  His  first  shot 
was  wild,  and  so  was  his  second.  Yet. 
Egan  came  on,  gun  in  hand,  not  evincing 
a  tendency  to  shoot — not  even  showing 
haste !  Again  and  again  Oregon  fired — 
his  gun  was  empty ! 

With  a  cry  that  was  half  oath,  half 
scream,  he  threw  it  far,  and  began  to  go 
up  the  street  in  the  comic,  lurching  run 
of  a  drunken  man. 

He  kept  on  running  till  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  settlement  ;  then,  crazy  with 
whiskey  and  fear,  he  wandered  on  and  on. 
for  hours,  into  the  desert,  under  the  moon, 
chattering  to  himself,  moaning,  weeping, 
whining.  A  slender,  diamond-backed  thing 
beneath  his  feet  resented  being  roughly 
trodden  on.  and.  with  hideous  head  flung 
back,  rattled  furiously.  Oregon  shambled 
along.  The  thing  struck.  A  wild,  gur- 
gling cry,  as  1  ldicrous  as  horrible,  went  a 


little  way  into  the  splendor  of  the  Western 
night   .   .   . 

Draw  Egan  sat  in  the  ramshackle  jail 
where  Buckton  and  the  rest  had  locked 
him,  by  request. 

"I  had  it  coming  to  me.  I  had  it  coming 
to  me,"  he  repeated  dully,  over  and  over 
again. 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  his  own  melan- 
choly reflections  that  for  several  seconds 
he  did  not  notice  that  the  door  had  opened, 
and  that  its  aperture  framed  Mr.  Buckton, 
and  the  whole  dozen  of  the  uplift  com- 
mittee. 

"Mr.  Egan,"  began  Buckton,  with  heavy 
hemming  and  hawing,  "we  been  thinking 
it  over,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  town  needs  you  a  damn  site  more  than 
any  jail  whatsoever.  The  Gov'nor  is  a 
long  way  off — an'  he's  got  'nuff  on  his 
mind,  at  that !  We  ain't  carrvin'  no  tales. 
Besides,  as  far  as  law  an'  order  goes,  we 
figger  that  a  feller  that's  been  through  the 
fire  knows  jest  how  hot  it  is.  an' — well,  we 
want  you  to  stick,  an'  we're  calling  vou 
friend!" 

The  hands  were  going  in  a  moment 
pikes   used   to   go    on    the   ships    of    olden 
time. 

Still,  Draw  Egan  was  uncertain. 

"Boys."  he  said,  wiping  his  eyes  \\  ith  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  looking  away.  "I'm 
all  broke  up  by  your  kindness,  but  I  don't 
know  ;  it  seems  like  I  ought  to  be  goin'. 
They's  another  reason — I  must  go!"  His 
voice  rang  with  sad  decision.  A  little  fig- 
ure pushed  through  the  crowd  about  the 
door. 

"Even  if  /  asked  vou  to  Stay?"  asked 
Myrtle. 

"Why,"  said  Draw  Egan,  looking  down 
with  startled  eyes,  and  putting  out  his  hand 
is  if  he  expected  to  find  a  phantom  before 
him,  "if  vou  really  want  me.  they  couldn't 
blast  me  loose !" 

"Out!"  bellowed  Buckton.  thrashing  his 
arms  like  a  runaway  ship's  propeller. 
"Out!" 

In  the  little  space  the  retreat  left  Egan 
leaned  tenderlv  over  Myrtle,  without 
touching  her. 

"Little  girl."  he  murmured,  "I  sure  got 
a  heap  of  explainin'  to  do  for  vou  !" 

"Hus-s-sh  !"  she  said  softly,  reprovingly. 
laying  a  cool  finder  on  his  lips:  "I  love 
you  !" 
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Over 
10,000 
In  Use 


Tke  ^Patke^cope 

Will  bring  motion  pictures  into  your  Home,  School  or  Club, 

as  it  has  to  nearly  10,000  of  the  most  exclusive  city  and  country 
homes  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Pathe'scope  is  to  the  eye  what  the  phonograph  is  to  the  ear.  The 
crowning  achievement  of  Pathe  Freres,  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  the 
motion  picture  industry. 

No  limit  to  the  variety  of  subjects  at  your  command — Drama, Comedy, 
Travel,  Science,  etc.,  to  meet  every  taste,  any  age  and  all  occasions. 

Through  the  Pathescope  Film  Exchanges,  already  established  in  I  6  of 
the  principal  cities,  the  owner  may  exchange  reels  as  often  as  desired  or 
you  can  Take  your  own  Motion  Pictures  with  the  Pathe'scope  Camera,  as 
hundreds  are  doing,  and  preserve  a  priceless  record  of  loved  ones  in  living, 
fascinating  action  on  the  screen! 


Uses  special  narrow  width,  non-inflammable  film.  Approved  by 
Underwriters.  No  fire  risk.  No  insurance  restrictions.  Popular 
Model  $175.00.  Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogues  de- 
scribing Machines,  Cameras,  List  and  methods  of  exchanging1 
reels,  etc.,  or  see  them  at  the  nearest  Pathescope  Agency. 


The  Pathescope  Co.  of  America,  Inc. 

Suite  1 8SO,  Aeolian  Hall,  New  York  City 
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Send  for 

Trial 
Cake 

Elsie  Janis,  the  inimit- 
able   star    of  vaudeville  — 
clever,  vivacious,  of  charm- 
ins  beauty — is  a  constant  user 
of  the  Pink  Complexion  Cake, 
She    says,    "Your    Sempre 
Giovine  is  splendid." 

Sempre  Qovine 

Pronounced  Sem-prau  Jo  venaij 

Meaning  "Always  Young 
Everyone  who  tries  this  unique  pink  cake  for 
the  complexion  is  delighted.  It  keeps  the  skin 
clear,  30ft  and  smooth.  And  it  is  so  economical 
and  convenient.  No  massaging  necessary — no 
crumbling.     Try  a  cake  today. 

At  All  Drug  and  Department  Stores 

Send  2  cents  (coin  or  /,-'--  ~ 
stamps)  for  liberal    /  - V^f^-j  s^, 
7 -day  trial   cake.   c 
The  first  trial  will 
astonish    and    de- 
light you. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS  AT  WHOLESALE 

You  save  ONE  HALF  on  a  Diamond,  Watch  or  any 
jewelry  you  buy  from  us.  This  is  your  chance  to  own 
a  Diamond  or  Watch  direct  from  the  maker  to  you. 
Save  all  the  middle  men's  profit.  Buy  direct.  Goods  sent 


for  examination  ^^^» 
C.O.D.  Money  J7No\ 
back  if  not  sat-  * 


N9     N 

~  341 
isfactory.    f2sS0LID 
You  take  "o^^e*  Qnin 
chance.  •'  r^j.   j 

'A  guarran- .,.  G0LD^-[ 

(tee    with  \._ ,_^/  '  l6p 
every  article>^y  f'1 
Write  lor  a  T?^"1"^ 
catalogue.  W7.§°y. 


19  JEWEL  siD.75 

Adjusted  to  the  second. 
Adjusted  to  icochronlsm. 
Adjusted  to   position. 
Adjusted    to    tern 
perature,     heat 
and    cold.       A 
masterpiece    of 
watch   manufact- 
ure.   Buy  whole- 
sale. Save  all  prof- 
its. Gold  filled  case 
guaranteed  for  20 
years,  '"I J) 

size:   watch 


No.  102.      FREE    -^ 

S.RAIVES&C9  366FIFTH  Av-E  NEWYORK 


THE  SANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  on  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
bettor  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  mode, 
one  for  Ink.  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 

Prico  10t'.      Now  Rubbers  5e  each. 

All  Stationers 

By  mail2f!oxtru.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  tor  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.S. A 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburna  "O.  K."  Papoi 
Fasteners. 


(Continued  jrom  page  144) 

W.  R.  C,  Gadsden,  Alaska. — Henrietta  Ciuj- 
man's  published  address  is  "Care  of  Maurice 
Campbell,  133  West  Forty-second  street,  New 
York  City." 


ward  H..  Deerland,  N.  Y. — Glad  you  enjoy 
0PLAY;  there  are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 

million    more.      Alice    Joyce    is    with    Vitagraph. 

Mabel   Normand  has  her  own  company.     Norma 

Talmadge  is  not  married. 


H.  F.  \Y.,  Delta,  Utah. — The  chief  characters 
in  "Cinderella"  were :  Cinderella,  Mary  Pick- 
ford;  Prince  Charming,  Owen  Moore;  The  Step- 
sisters. Georgia  Wilson  and  Lucile  Carnev ;  The 
Stepmother,  Isabel  Vernon;  The  King,  W.  N. 
Cone. 


M.  H.  F.,  Nassau-by-the-sea,  Point  Lookout, 
N.  Y. — Pearl  White  should  be  addressed  in  care 
Pathe.  Xew  York:  Creighton  Hale  at  Frank- 
Powell  Production  Co.  Harry  Watson  is  remark- 
able on  the  screen  :  yes  indeed.  Herbert  Brenon 
is  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  directors.  It 
would  be  rather  dandy  to  come  to  your  camp 
for  a  vacation,  and  the  invitation  is*  charming. 
Can't  get  away,  though.  Who'd  answer  for  the 
Answer  Man   it   we  skipped  ? 


Lieutenant  J.  B.  B..  Somewhere  in  France. 
— Your  request  to  write  the  address  on  vour 
letter  to  Miss  Cray,  the  Seattle  winner  in 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  Contest,  was  complied  with 
at  once  (July  31.  Your  letter  to  us  bore  date 
July  9).  It  was  a  pleasure  to  be  of  service  to  one 
at  the  front.  Happy  to  know  that  Photoplay 
reaches  you  in  the  trenches  and  others  of  our 
Canadian  friends.  Write  again,  if  you  should 
see  this  answer  "somewhere  in  France." 


Z.  P..  Minneapolis. — Edna  Mayo  and  Henry 
B.  Walthall  are  not  in  any  way  related.  Both 
should  be  addressed  in  care  of  Essanay,  Chicago. 


Dorothy  W.,  New  York  City,  (who  always 
has  to  forget  something  and  add  a  P.  SA. — It's  a 
bit  delightful  of  you  to  call  us  "Dear  Answer 
Man  ;"  we  like  thai  ;  especially  we  like  it  because 
it's  not  official.  Florence  LaBadie's  jump  from 
the  vessel  is  a  genuine  one.  Are  you  making  a 
feeble  attempt  at  kidding  when  you  ask  whether 
Charlie  Chaplin  is  still  playing  and  whether  he 
is  deaf  and  dumb,  or  has  some  one  been  kidding 
you  ? 


C.  B..  Johnstown.  Pa. — Your  spicy  adjectives, 
borrowed,  you  say.  from  a  friend,  lure  one  to 
answer  you  :  but  you  didn't  snuggle  your  name 
ami  address  down  in  a  corner  oi  your  letter. 
Too  bad  a  correspondent  who  can  be  so  prettily 
unprosaic  and  so  freshly  unconventional  with 
her  d's  should  go   unanswered! 


Mary  Belle,  Bio  Timber,  Mont. — An  inter- 
view with  Ruth  Stonehouse  was  published  in 
Photoplay  Magazine  for  February.  1915.  She 
was.  born  in  1  S°4.  Richard  Travers  was  born 
at  a  trading  post  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country. 
"Are  people  allowed  to  call  at  the  motion  pic- 
ture Studios?"  you  ask.  In  some,  yes:  in  others. 
no. 


M.  T..  Calgary,  Alberta. — Bruce  McRae  and 
Gail  Kane  played  the  leads  in  "Via  Wireless." 
Pauline  Frederick  is  not  married.  By  consulting 
the  directory  of  film  companies  in  PHOTOPLAY, 
published  monthly  and  eorrected  to  date,  you  can 
find  out  what  the  affiliations  oi  the  various  con- 
cerns are.  Clad  you  like  two  of  the  eleven  win- 
ners, sorry  you  don'i  like  'em  all:  no  doubt  you 
would  if  you  saw  them  face  to  face.     Write  again. 
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likes the smooth,snug- fitting qualities of 


\w3@m\ 


FASHIONED  HOSE 

Their  unusual  comfort  and  smartness  combined 
make  them  verv  desirable.  <I  Hurson  Hose  are 
made  on  patented  machines  that  'knit-in"  the 
shape  of  the  foot,  ankle  and  calf,  without  seams. 

Made  in  Cotton  t.i*lr.  Mercerised  md   Art  Silk 
3$t  to  f$C 
Ask  your  dtaltr  for  them.      Booklet  sent  fr 
Burson  Knitting  Co. 

611   Park  Street  RocklorJ.   Illinois 


^S= 


All  the  Big  Movie  Stars 


in  medallion  portraits  reproduced 
in  four  colors  from  favorite  poses 
of  Latest  photographs,  framed  in  selected  artistic 
oral  -it'll  frames,  finished  in  ebony  black  and 
mahogany brown. Sise 3 *K  "  high bj  2%' wide. 
DECORATE  YOUR  DEN.  room  or  boudoir  with  these 
deb^htfulrr  exquisite  creations.  Use  them  lor 
holidav  gii"t»  to  your  friends.  Even  morie 
fan  will  a  mt  ■  complete  set  of  medallions. 
QPFPIAI  AFFFD  Select  your  2  fit  vorite  stars 
orLllrlLUrrXHfrn.il  ust,8end  I1S  25c with 
nameofvour  local  LOc-etoreandwe  will  send  vou 
.1  medallion*  postpaid.  You  may  purchase  anv  6 
additional  -tar-  at  10c  each,    Dozen  lots  $1.00. 

CAHILL-IGOE  CO. 

117  Vest  Harrison  Street         CHICAGO,  ILL. 


48  Favorites  —  Here  Is  the  List : 


FrancisX.  Bushman 
Mary  Miles  M inter 
J.  Warren  Kerrigan 

Harold  L 
Kathlyn  Williams 
1'aulinc  Frederic  k 
Marguerite  Saoa 
William  Farnum 
w  iii. iin  s.  u  m 

Marnier: 
Charlie  Chaplin 
Mabel  Normaml 
Clara  K.  Young 
Henry  \\  alt  hall 
Bessie  Barriscale 
Fatty  Arbuckle 


M  iry  PI  ■ 
Fannie  Ward 
Blanche  S«cet 
Hazel  Dawn 
Mine.  Petrora 
Beverlv  Ba\  nc 
May  Allison 
Viola  1 1 
Miry  Fuller 
Cleo  Madison 
EUa  Hall 
Kintf  Kaggot 
Grace  Cunard 
Fran. is  Ford 
Crane  Wilbur 
Gladys  Hulette 


Dorothy  iiish 
Anita  Stewart 
Helen  1 1 
Theda  Bara 
Vivian  Martin 
Ruth  Roland 
Pearl  White 
Billie  Burke 
Edna  M  i>  o 
Bettj  Brown 

Edith  Storey 
F.arl  Williams 
1  ('Neil 
Flo  La  Badie 
Gait  Kane 


For  Sale  at  All  the  Leading  5  and  10  cent  Stores 


9  © 
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YOU  don't  have  to  go  outside  of  your  city  to  act 
in  a  real  photoplay  that  will  give  you  a  chance 
for  screen  expression  in  a  scenario  best 
suited  to  bring  out  original  facial  or  gestural  play. 
Form  a  PHOTOPLAYERS'  CLUB  and  stage  a 
successful  photoplay  with  our  assistance.  Write 
for  information  and  recommendations  of  suc- 
cessful clubs  that  will  convince  you  we  have  just 
what  you  have  been  looking  for.  No  contest, 
advertising  or  soliciting  scheme,  but  a  clean  bona- 
fide  proposition,  a  unique  departure  in  filmland  that  is 
meeting  with  instant  success.  Our  16  page  booklet  is 
free  for  the  asking.  It  explains  how  you  can  make  your 
debut  on  the  screen.    WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

NORMAN  FILM  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

6204  South  Park  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


For  a 

COMPLEXION 

Like  Hers 

simply  do  what  Louise  Huff  anil  other  fa- 
mous stars  do,  whose  complexions  are 
subject  to  particular  notice— use  Carmen 
Complexion  Powder.    Then  you  will  have 
a  complexion  of  peach-and-cream  charm. 
Blends  perfectly  with  the  tones  of  the  skin 
—and  it  adheres.    Does  not  rub  or  blow  off. 
Gives  a  clear,  glowing  complex- 
ion that  is  always  beautiful  de- 
spite glaringlightand  perspira- 
tion.   Why  put  up  with  ordi- 
nary   face 
po  wders 
when  Car- 
men   will 
give    you 
the   most 
charming 
complexion 
beanty?    Get  a  box  today  and  see  how  de- 
lighted you  will  be.    Insist    on    Carmen! 
Whito,Pinkt  Flesh,  Cream— 50c  Everywhere  \ 

Stafford-Miller  Co.,    587  Olive  St.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


iCARMENl 

Complexion 

Powder 


FOR  SORE  MUSCLES 


Absorb!  ne.J1- 


^^$1.00  A  Bottle 


At  Druggists 


I.  B..  Omaha.  Neb. — The  best  big-brother  ad- 
vice to  you,  little  twelve-years-old,  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  be  a  BIG  girl  until  you  are  several 
years  older,  and  hunt  happiness  by  trying  to  make 
those  around  you  happier  in  every  little  way  you 
can  think  of  ( just-after-you've-gonc-to-bed  time 
and  while-you're-getting-up  time  are  the  very  best 
lit  all  times  to  think  up  happiness  things,  and  all- 
thi -time  time  is  a  good  time  too).  There  isn't 
any  chance  for  you  to  "get  into  the  movies"  just 
now,  child  ;  maybe  there  will  be  a  few  years 
later.  But  never-ever  forget  that  unpleasant 
thoughts,  especially  toward  one's  mother,  don't 
make  a  lovelv  face. 


F.  M.  L.,  Los  Axgeles,  Cal. — Douglas  Fair- 
banks was  born  in  Denver  in  1883;  has  been 
fourteen  years  in  dramatics  :  made  his  stage  debut 
in  1901.  He  is  married  and  has  a  son.  You  are 
ricrht.  he  is  one  of  the  really  big  figures  inside  the 
screen   frame. 


Ruth  B.,  New  York  City. — Of  Purviance  you 
say:  "She  may  possess  beauty  also  brains,  but 
what  does  that  count  if  you  can't  be  funny?" 
You  can  be,  Ruth,  so  you  ought  to  know. 


Santa    Fe.    Galesburg,    III. — Miss    Clark    no 
doubt   will   mail   you   a   photograph    of   hers 
you   ask   for  it   and   enclose   twenty-five   cents   to 
cover  expense.     She  was  born  in  18S7. 


Nellie  E.,  Sandusky,  O. — No.  we  answer  by 
mail  when  a  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed,  and  we  should  have  been  very  i;lad  to 
for  you.  Otherwise  we  answer  in  these  columns. 
Ask  lis  another  question,  and  see.  A  handful  of 
thanks  for  your  liking  the  magazine  as  "the 
best  ever."  Nothing  spurs  a  staff  to  get  out  a" 
better  one  than  frank  praise  of  a  good  one. 


K.  S..  Circleyille,  O. — Theda  Bara  is  not  mar- 
ried. Her  offstage  name  is  Theodosia  Goodman, 
ami  she  was  born  in  Cincinnati  about  1890.  Her 
latest  picture  is  "Her  Double  Fife  " 


T.  C,  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo. — One  of  the  i*ew 
things  we  don't  do  in  this  department  is  to  keep 
a  list  of  the  kinds  of  motor  cars  actresses  use. 
We  have  to  stop  somewhere.  You're  very  wel- 
come and  be  kind  enough  to  ask  again  some  time. 
We'll  never  print  vour  name  when  vou  ask  us  not 
to. 


Toe  M..  Covington.  Ky. — You  will  have  to  ask 
the  Famous  Players  Company  how  high  was  the 
cliff  she  jumped  oft' — it  is  against  the  policy  of 
us  to   exaggerate. 


Elizabeth  H..  Webster  Groves.  Mo. — In  "The 
Ordeal  of  Elizabeth"  the  character  Pan!  Haliock 
was  played  by  Denton  Yane ;  Julian  Gerard  by 
[ivart   Overton. 


Mildred  P..  Albany,  N.  Y. — Grace  Cunard  was 

horn    in    Paris.    France,    April    S.    1891.      "Peg   o* 
the    Rine,"   was   filmed   in    California. 


F.  H.  B.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.— These  are  the  ad- 
dresses you  ask  for:  Wallace  Reid.  care  Lasky, 
Hollywood:  Parle  Foxe.  care  Dramatic  Mirror. 
New  York :  Edward  Earl.  2936  Bainbridge  Ave- 
nue. Redford  Park.  New  York  City:  Alice  Joycej 
Vitagraph ;  Bessie  Love,  Fine  Arts.  Los  Angeles: 
lack  Pickford,  Famous  Plavers.  New  York  Citv  : 
Tack  Standing.  Care  NYMP,  Culver  City.  Cal.  : 
Dorothy  Davenport,  Universal  City.  Cal.;  Tom 
Forman,  care  Lasky;  Marguerite  Courtot,  care 
Famous  Players.  Howard  Estabrook  is  mar- 
ried. Sixteen  episodes  of  "The  Mysteries  of 
Mvra." 
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No.  414     $20 


No.  420     $50 


No.  402     $35 


r»> 


No.  432     $150 


Sweets  diamonds 

ARE  WORN  BY 

PEARL  WHITE 

Beautiful    Diamond    Sent    On    Approval. 
NO  MONET  DOWN     NO  OBLIGATION     Pay  «i  you  can. 
Every  diamond  is  especially  selected,  blue 
white,  perfect  cut,  with  which  we  will  furnish 
a  guarantee  certificate  attesting  its  quality  and 
value  and  we  will  allow  you  7\  %  increase  value 
any  time  you  wish  to  exchange.  Order  any  dia- 
mond   from    our    catalog;  when  received,  if  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

OUR  CREDIT  TERMS 

20  o  down     10'  <   monthly 
You  enjoy  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.    Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful 
new  72-page  De  Luxe  Catalog  42,  also  request  blank  which  enables  you  to 
order  any  article  of  jewelry  on  free  examination.     NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 
Everything    at    rock  bottom  prices  direct   to   you.      NO 
DEALERS,    NO     MIDDLEMEN.      Get    the    beautiful 
things  you  want  NOW     pay  later,  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you  don't  notice  the  cost. 


510     $40 


L  W.  SWEET  &  COMPANY,  Inc., 

'Dept.  42,  2  &  4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 


No.  532     $100 


No.  392     $30 


m 


eleven  years  ago,  left  Earl 
Hockerwith  a  deformed  foot 
and  paralyzed  leg,  as  shown 
in  upper  photograph.  Treat- 
ment at  the  McLain  Sanitarium 
resulted  as  shown  in  lower  photo- 
grauh.  He  now  walks  squarely  on 
both  feet.    Read  his  letter: 

I  arrived  home  all  O.  K.  and 
I  sure  did  surprise  my  father 
when  I  came  home  walking 
without  a  cane. 
I  hopeever.v  cripple  will  visit 
you  and  see  the  wonderful 
work  you  do.  I  will  gladly 
answer  any  letters. 

EARL  HOOKER. 
Centertown.  Ky. 

For  Crippled  Children 

This  private  Institution  is  devoted 
to  treating  children  and  young 
adults  afflicted  with  Club  Feet, 
Spinal  Diseases  and  Curvature,  In- 
fantile Paralysis,  Hip  Disease,  Bow 
Legs,  Wry  Neck,  etc.  Write  for  book, 
"Deformities  and  Paralysis"— also 
Book  of  References.    Both  free. 

Trie  McLain  Orthopedic  Sanitarium 

804  Aubert  Ave.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


mi! 


City State. 


We  have  positions  open  at  $12.00 

to  $25.00  per  week  for  Beauty  Specialists. 
Never  have  such  opportunities  existed. 

Right  now  if  you  were  a  graduate  of  the 
famous  Marinello  School  of  Beauty  Culture,  you  could 
be  earning  $15  to  $25  weekly  in  a  pleasant  position. 

Thousands  of  Marinello  graduates  today 
either  own  prosperous  Beauty  Shops  or  have  perma- 
nent, high  salary  positions.  Not  one  is  out  of  work. 
We  positively  guarantee  to  secure  a  good  position 
for  you  the  day  you  qualify. 

Beauty  Culture  offers  you  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. Millions  are  spent  yearly  for  beauty  treatments. 

The  Marinello  School  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Beauty  Culture  is  taught  here  in  all  its 
branches  on  scientific,  thorough,  advanced  methods. 

Mail  Coupon  NOW! 

YOU  can  learn  the  Marinello  system  and  step  into  a 
lucrative  position.  Mail  coupon  for  free  »  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
facts,  easy  tuition  fee  and  stories  of  «•*  Marinello  Co., 
Marinello  successes.  Start  on  the  .••  Dept.  132  Mailers  B I dg . , 
road  to  freedom. independence     #»*  Chicago 

and  happiness  NOW.  „#**r»i  j  *         *    n  r     . 

.        ,,      _,  ••         Please  send  free,  full  facts 

Marinello  Co.      #»*      aliout  your   Course  in   Beauty 
Dej>|   132  ,»*        Culture  and  easy  terms. 

Mailers  B:d8.        ..*\Ni,m„ 

Chicago      -••* 

-••       Address 
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SOLD  OUT! 

That's  the  answer  that 
thousands  of  readers  of 
Photoplay  Magazine  get 
when  they  go  to  their 
newsstand  each  month. 

•I  Listen  to  this  letter  from 
Miss  Noll,  of  Bismarck,  Pa. 


W 


Bismarck,  Pa. 
Gentlemen : 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  one  (1)  copy 
of  the  October  PHOTOPLA  Y  for  the  en- 
closed stamps?  At  noon,  on  September 
the  first,  it  was  impossible  to  buy  one  at 
any  newsstand  or  photoplay  theatre  in 
the  city  of  Lebanon.  This  certainly  shows 
its  popularity,  does  it  not  ?  Thanking  you, 
Yours  respectfully, 

Kathryn  E.  Noll. 


Why  not  send  50  cents 
for  a  four  months'  sub- 
scription now,  and  have 
Uncle  Sam  put  it  on 
your  library  table  the 
first  day  of  every  month? 
«II  Or,  better  still,  $1.50 
for  a  year's  subscription. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  21,  Chicago.  Illinois 


HERES  GOOD  EUCK 


HORSESHOE  NAIL  RING 

Made  of  Solid  sterling  Silver,  mounted  with  a 
Gold  Filled  miniature  Horseshoe  and  an  elegant 
synthetic  Kul>y.  This  unique  and  handsome 
Emblem  ol  ("mod  Luok  sent  postpaid  for  <iSo 
(IT.  s.  stamps  or  coin)  to  advertise  onr  new  Jew- 
I  elrv  eiitiiiUB.  S— 50  Vnluo.  All  sizes,  for  Ladies 
or  Cents.  Send  size  of  linger.  Mone»  Back  Guarantee. 
P.  ARKENAU  CO.,  524  45th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


STUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office;  (*)  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; (s)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co..  6227  Eroadwav,  Chi- 
cago  is)  ;  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.   (•)    (s). 

Aktceaft  Pictures  Coin-.  (Mary  Piekford),  729 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Balboa  Am.  Pbod.  Co.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.  (•)   (s). 

Biocrapit  Company,  807  East  175th  St,  New 
York.  (*)  (s) 

California  M.  P.  C,  San  Rafael,  Calif.   (•)    (s). 

Consolidated  Film  Co..  14*2  r.roadwav.  New 
York. 

Thos.  A.  Edison.  Inc..  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  New 
York  City   (*)    (s). 

Essanay  Film  Mfg.  Co..  1333  Argyle  St.,  Chi- 
cago    (*)    (s). 

Famous  Players  Film  Co..  12S  West  56th  St., 
New  York  City   (s)    (•). 

Fox  Film  Corp.,  130  West  46th  St..  New  York 
Citv  (*)  ;  1401  Western  Ave..  Los  Angeles  (s) ; 
Fort  Lee,     N.   J.    (s). 

Gadmont  Company,  110  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  City    (*). 

David  FIorsley  Studio,  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles   (*)    (s). 

Kalem  Company,  235  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City  (*)  ;  251  W.  19th  St.,  New  York  City  (s)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif,  (si  ;  Tallyrand 
Ave..   Jacksonville,   Fla.    (s)  ;   Glendale,    Calif. 

George  Kleine.  S05  E.  175th  St..  N.  Y.  City  (*).  I 

Lasky  Feature  Play  Co..  4S5  Fifth  Ave..  New  I 
York;  62S4  Selma  Ave..  Hollywood.  Calif.   (*)    (s).  I 

Lone  Star  Film  Corp.    (Chaplin),  Los  Angeles.  I 
Calif,    (s)    (*). 

Lubin  Mfg.  Co..  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(*)  :   Broad  and  Glenwood,  Philadelphia   (s)  ;  Cor-  I 
onado,   Calif,    (s)  ;   Jacksonville,   Fla.    (s). 

Metro  Pictures  Corp.,  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  (All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.)  :  Rolfe  ! 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp..  3  West  | 
Cist  St.,  New  York  City  (s)  :  Popular  Plavs  and 
Flayers.  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (si  ;  Quality  Pictures 
Corp., MetrooUire.Yorke Film  Co..  nolly wood.  Co 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  West  42d  | 
St.,  New  York  Citv  ;   201  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles.    (*)    (s). 

B.   S.   Moss,   72P   Seventh  Ave..   New  York   City. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  Pictures,  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City:  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  (*)  (s)j 

Fatite  Exchange,  25  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City    (*)    is)  :  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rolfe  Photoplays,   Inc..  3  W.  03rd,  New  York. 

Selig  Polyscope  Co.,  Garland  Bklg..  Chieago 
i*i  :  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd..  Chicago  (s)  ; 
3800   Mission   Road,   Los   Angeles    (s). 

Signal  Film  Copr..  4500  Pasadena  Ave..  Los 
Angeles.    Calif,    (s)    (*). 

Thanhouser  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s)  ;    Jacksonville,    Fla.    (s). 

Triangle  Film  Corporation.  1457  Broadway, 
New  York  Citv:  Fine  Arts  Studio  (Griffith)  4500 
Sunset  Blvd..  Ilollvwood.  Calif.  (*)  (si  :  Keystone 
studio  (Sennett)  1712  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
(*)  (s)  :  Kay-Bee  Studio  (Incc),  Culver  City, 
Calif.    (•)    (s). 

Universal  Film  Mfg.  Co..  1600  Broadway.  New 
York  City  :  573  eleventh  Ave..  New  York  City 
(•)    is)  :    Universal   City.    Calif.    (•)    ts). 

Vim  Comedy  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I. 

Yitagrapti  Company  of  America.  Fast  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.-(*)  (si  ;  Hollywood. 
Calif.    (*)    (s)  :  Bay   Shore.   Long  Island.  N.  Y.   (s). 

Wharton.  Inc..   Ithaca,  N.  Y.   (*)    (s). 

World    Film    Corp..    130   West  46th    St,    New 

York   City   (•)  5   Fort  Lee.  N.  J.    (S). 

Cr  vra  Kimrall  Young  Film  Corp..  126  W.  46th 
St..    New    York    (•). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 
plays In  this  Issue 

THE  RETURN  OF  "DRAW  EGAN 
(By  C.  GsrJncr  Sullivan) 

[nee. 


Bgan 
Poppy 

Myrtle  lUicklon 

•:  Joe 
Mat  Buckton 


\\  Hi. ..n   S.    Hart 
1  ouise  ( II. mm 
Margery  Wilson 
Robert  McKim 
I.  P,  Lockne; 


ANTON  THE  TERRIBLE 

(Photoplay  by  Marion   Fairfax  and  Charles  Sarvcr. 
From  story  by  Thomas  H.  U::ell) 

La  sky. 

.-tntoi  Kasoff     Theodore  Roberta 
Vera  Stanoviteh  Anita  King 

Adjutant  David  B»rJk»»Harrison  Ford 
Grand  Duke  Ftodor        Hugo  B.  Koch 
General  Stanovitch         11.  B.  Carpenter 
Babushka  Edythe  Chapman 


"SAVING  THE  FAMILY  NAME" 

(Photoplay  by  Lois  Weber.     From  story 
by  Evelyn  Heath) 


Universal 


Wally  Dreislin 
Esteilc  Ryan  , 
Jansen  11'inthrop 
Robert  Winthrop 
Mrs.  Dreislin 


Carl  Yon  Schiller 
M.iiv  Macl.aren 
.lack  Holt 
Phillips  Smalley 
Girrard  Alexander 


Bertha  S.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. — Dorothy 
Kelly's  name  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Herbert 
Havener.  She  has  a  sister,  a  non-professional. 
Miss  Kelly's  permanent  address  is  69  Madison 
Avenue,   New  York  City. 


Alice  D.,  Bisbee,  Akiz. — Harold  I.ockwood 
was  born  in  Brooklyn  April  12,  1887.  Tom  For- 
man  is  not  married.  Jack  Curtis  played  Master 
Ned  in  "Lydia  Gilmore."  Beverley  Bayne  was  in- 
terviewed in  October  Photoplay,  1915,  and  that 
month  her  face  was  on  the  cover. 


Leo,  Newark,  N.  J. — Mary  McDonald  is  the 
real  name  of  the  girl  who  played  the  lead  in 
"Shoes,"  but  Universal  rechristened  her  Mac- 
l.aren. Muriel  Ostriche  will  be  20  next  March 
and  is  not  encumbered  with  a  husband. 


M.  V.  B..  New  York. — Thomas  Meighan  has 
not  deserted  the  pictures  but  is  back  with  Lasky 
after  a  vacation.  Chas.  Ray's  best  recent  photo- 
play was  "Honor  Thy  Name."  He  was  inter- 
viewed some  months  ago,  and  was  in  the  Art 
Section  of  the  June  issue.  Yes,  Wallace  Reid 
will  play  opposite  Geraldine  Farrar  in  her  next 
photoplay.  The  release  date  has  not  been  fixed. 
There  is  no  lead  in  Griffith's  "Intolerance." 


Eleanor,  Kansas  City. — Sorry  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  been  correctly  informed  as  to  the 
matrimonial  status  of  Ernest  Truex.  Has  a  wife 
and  two  kiddies.  Edwin  Carewe.  the  Metro  di- 
rector, was  born  at  Gainesville,  Texas,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Universities  of  Texas  and 
Missouri. 


"You  CAN  have  a 

Figure  as  Perfect 

as  Mine 

if  you  really  want  it!" 
says 


Annette  Kellermann 

I  wish  I  could  speak  with  you 
personally.  It  would  be  so  much 
easier  to  convince  you. 

I  could  tell  you  all  about  my  own  experi- 
ence :  How,  as  a  girl,  I  was  puny  and  under- 
developed ;  how  by  devoting  myself  to  a  study 
of  my  body  I  gradually  perfected  my  figure, 
health  and  appearance  to  such  an  extent  that 
/  became  known  the  world  over  as  the 
PERFECT  WOMAN.     Think  of  it ! 

I  could  show  you  how  the  very  methods 
that  did  so  much  for  ME  can  perfect  YOUR 
figure,  increase  YOUR  energy  and  improve 
YOUR  health  and  general  appearance;  how 
they  can  do  all  this  without  the  use  of  drugs 
or  apparatus,  and  in  the  privacy  of  your  own 
room,  for  only  fifteen  minutes  each  day. 
I'd  give  you  proof  conclusive,  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  cultured  and  refined  women  who 
have  followed  my  methods  with  such  remark- 
able success.  Even  if  I  can't  meet  you  per- 
sonally, I  can  do  the  next 
best  thing,  for  I  know  you 
)  want  to  find  out 
more  about  a  sys- 
tem than  can  do  so 
much  for  you. 

How  you  can 
find  out 

I  have  written  a 
little  book  which 
I  want  you  to  read. 
It  is  called  "  The 
Body  Beautiful"  and 
is  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  my- 
self. This  little  book, 
which  you  may  have 
for  the  asking,  out- 
lines my  system  and 
explains  my  methods 
frankly  and  clearly. 
It  proves  that  there  is 
a  way  to  good  health 
and  a  perfect  figure. 

Send  a  two  cent 
stamp  now  and ' '  The 
Body  Beautiful"  will 
reach  you  by  return 
mail. 

You  owe    it   to    yourself 
at   least    to    investigate. 

ANNETTE  KELLERMANN 

Suite  414  P 


12  West  31st  St.,  N.  Y.  C 
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Mail  a  Postal 

Rook-  Get  our  new  art  book,  show- 
"r^Vlfr  ing  this  beautiful  Kala-   J 
■h'I^C*  IV  T   mazoo   Kitchen  Kabinet  in    MA 

1 


mazoo   Kitchen  Kabinet  in 
colors,  also  our  beautiful 
sanitary  Kitchen  Table— All  metal,  white  enam- 
eled— sanitary— cannot  warp, 
crack  or  split— good  for  lifetime 
use,  truly  a  wonder  of  a  kabinet 
and  a  table  at  a  money  sav- 
ing price. 


Kibine 


Write  o 
Today— Get  the  Wholesale  Price^ 

Direct  from  Kalamazoo  factory,  cash  or  low  monthly 

payments  — 30  days'   trial  — 360   days'    approval   test— 

S100.000  Bank  Bond   Gnarantee.    We  pay  freight  —  ship 

within  24-  hours.    FREE-Rich,  8-pieee  crystal  set— white 

glass  rolling  pin— patented  bread  board  with  each  kabinet. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  beautiful  art  catalog. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  24 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  also  manufacture  coal,  wood  and  gas 
ranges  and  furnaces.    We  have 
three  catalogs — please  say 
which  you  want. 


A  Kal&FdcXZOCi 

""Hffect  to  You 


Geraldine  Farrar  Says: 

"I  have  used  Kosmeo  Cream,  and  Powder,  also  your 
Skin,  Food  for  many  years,  and  like  them  very  much." 

KOSMEO 

Cream  and  Powder 

are  used  by  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  women,  to  keep  the 
skin  clear,  fresh  and  velvety.  Kosmeo 
Powder  adheres  well  and  is  invisible. 
Three  shades  —  flesh,  white  and  bru- 
nette. Price  50  cents  at  dealers  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

FPPP  ^amnlpC  of  Kosmeo  Cream  and 
ritC  Jdllipica  Kosmeo  Face  Pouder 
with  40-pa^e  book,  "Aids  to  Beauty,"  mailed 
free  if  you  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

Mrs.    Gervaise    Graham 
32  W.  Illinois  St..  Chicago 


Complete  Tatting:  Outfit— the  biggest  bar- 
grain  ever  offered  to  needleworkers.  Think 
of  it !  For  only  10c  we  will  send  you  com- 
plete 32-page  Tatting  Book  with  hand- 
some designs  and  full  instructions.  1  Ball 
*of  Texasilk — size  70  (anv  color)  and  1  Fapid 
I  -*■ — -^  ao>  Tatting  Shuttle.  This  outfit  retails  regularly 
I  for  25c— you  eret  it  on  this  offer  all  for  onlv  10c.  Money  back 
I  if  you  are  nut  pleased.  fOlUNGBOHRNt  Mills,  D>pi.  2643,  Elgin,  111. 


NABISCO  SUGAR  WAFERS 

The  popular  dessert  confection  for  all  occasions.     Serve  with  ices,  fruits 
or  beverages.     ANOLA — Another  chocolate-flavored  sugar  wafer  sweet. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


V.  M.  J.,  Wellington,  N.  Z. — Mrs.  Sidney 
Drew  was  Lucille  McVey.  The  only  published 
cast  names  in  "Her  Triumph"  are  Galry  Deslys 
and  Harry  Pilcer.  Karin  Walker  Norman  is 
Lillian  Walker's  sister.  Dustin  Farnum  is  mar- 
ried to  a  non-professional.  Viola  Dana  is  mar- 
ried to  Joe  Collins.  HaTold  Lockwood's  name  is 
not  in  Metro's  cast  of  "The  Heart  of  a  Painted 
Woman;"  James  O'Neil  played  Wealth  in  that 
picture. 


A.  J.  P.,  Essendon,  Melbourne,  Australia. — 
No,  nothing  about  Courtenay  Foote,  but  that 
doesn't  mean   there  wont  be. 


Marie,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Violet  Mersereau, 
care  Universal,  New  York  City ;  Herbert  Raw- 
linson,   Universal   City,   Cal. 


Interested  Reader,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — 
Creighton  Hale's  picture  was  published  in  March 
Photoplay,  1916,  Art  Section.  Be  glad  to  mail 
you  a  copy  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 


R.  H.  B.,  Boston. — Your  question  is  not  only 
not  foolish,  but  it  is  a  natural  one  ;  "reel"'  is,  in 
scenario  sense,  a  technical  term  meaning  approx- 
imately 1,000  feet  of  film.  It  is  customary  in 
the  making  of  photoplays  to  make  a  "reel"  syn- 
onomous  with  a  "chapter"  in  a  story.  Does  that 
explanation  help  you?  Detailed  information 
about  the  framing  and  marketing  of  photoplays 
is  contained  in  our  book  "Hints  on  Photoplay 
Writing,"  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  on 
receipt  of  50  cents. 


E.  W.  N.,  Missouri  City,  Mo. — It  is  the  cus- 
tom for  film  companies  to  return  rejected  manu- 
scripts within  from  one  week  to  a  month  ;  any- 
one ha'  ing  submitted  a  scenario  in  Maj-  and  not 
heard  from  it  by  August  would  do  no  more  than 
protect  an  author's  rights  in  asking  why,  when 
return   postage    was   enclosed. 


Rose,  New  Bedford,  Mass. — What  a  charming 
all-together  name  you  have  !  Is  it  your  real  one, 
or  did  you  dream  it  for  yourself  in  the  dusk  after 
the  mill  was  closed?  If  you  did,  you  are  a  poet : 
and  poets  are  not  happy,  Rose.  Crane  Wilbur's 
address  is  care  Horsley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ;  he 
is  twenty-seven   years  old ;    married. 


Stephen,  Attleeoro,  Mass.— Elmer  Clifton 
played  opposite  Dorothy  Gish  in  "The  School 
Ma'am." 


Hazel,  Omaha,  Neb. — Yes.  Mae  Marsh  and 
Marguerite  (Lovey)  Marsh  arc  sisters.  Indeed 
vou  are  welcome. 


G.  A.  M.,  Milwaukee. — Yes  sir,  we  can  relieve 
your  deep  anxiety.  The  lady  who  as  a  depart- 
ment store  detective  bent  frozen  brows  and  sneer- 
ing eves  on  C.  Chaplin  in  "The  Floorwalker"  was 
Charlotte   Mineau. 


Photoplay  Admirer.  Wilmington,  N.  C. — We 
know  of  no  publication  which  prints  "the  synop- 
ses of  all  the  plays  released."  The  moving  pic- 
ture trade  journals  print  many  of  them. 


Mabel.  Petersburg.  Va, — Bless  your  heart,  we 
don't  mind  at  all  :  that's  what  we're  here  for. 
Now  then.  Tuanita  Hanson  is  about  twenty  years 
old.  She  was  born  in  Des  Moines.  la.,  and  is 
now  with  Fox.  Yes,  she  is  charming  on  the 
screen.  Likely  she  will  write  you  in  answer — 
try  it.  Mabel  Normatid's  address  is  "Care  Mabel 
Normand  Feature  Film  Company,  Hollywood. 
Cal."  Your  letter  is  pleasant  to  read,  and  we'll 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.     G'bye. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  plen.se  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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In  Ordering  Rings 

To  get  the  right  size  Ring, 
cot  a  strip  of  heavy  paper  so 
that  the  ends  exactly  meet 
when  drawn  tightly  "around 
the  second  joint  of  finger  on 
which  you  want  to  wear  the 
ring.  Be  careful  that  the 
measuring  paper  fits  snugly 
without  overlapping,  n  and 
measure  at  the  second  joint. 
Send  the  strip  of  paper  to  us 
with  order  coupon. 


FOR  10  DAYS  WEAR 


Flat  Belcher  Ring 


Here  is  the  most  amazingly  liberal  olTer  ever  made  on  precious  gems.  To  quick  ly 
introduce  into  every  locality  our  beautiful,  T1FN1TE  GEMS— which  in  appearance 
and  by  every  test  are  bo  much  like  a  diamond  that  even  an  expert  can  hardly  tell  the 
difference— we  will  absolutely  and  positively  Bend  them  out  FREE  and  on  trial  for  10 
days' wear.  But  only  10,CC0wiil  be  shipped  on  this  plan.  To 
take  advantage  of  it.  you  must  actquickly. 

Send  the  coupon  NOW!  Send  no  money.  Tell  ua  which 
item  you  prefer— Ring,  Pin  or  LaValliere.  We'll  send  your 
selection  at  once.  After  you  see  the  beautiful,  dazzling  gem 
and  the  handsome  solid  gold  mounting— after  you  have  care- 
fully made  an  examination  and  decided  that  you  like  it— pay 
us  only  $3.  This  is  our  10  Day  Free  Trial  Offer.  When  the 
10  days  are  up,  if  you  believe  you  have  a  wonderful  bargain 
and  want  to  keep  it,  you  may  pay  for  same  in  small 
monthly  payments  as  described  in  this  advertisement.  Then 
the  Ring,  pin,  or  LaValliere  is  yours  to  give  away  or  wear 
just  as  you  prefer.  If,  however,  yon  can  tell  a  TIFNITE  GEM 
from  a  genuine  diamond,  or  for  any  reason  you  do  not  wish  it, 
send  it  back  at  our  expense. 


inly  $3  after  exam 
Balance  $3  pe 
Can  be  returned  a 


No.  1.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. Eijrht  claw  mounting 
with  flat  wide  band.  Almoat 
a  carat,  guaranteed  .gen- 
uine Tifnite  Gt 
S12.7S;  I 
■nation.  _ 
month.  Can 
our  expense  within  10  daj-o. 

Ladies'  Tiffany  Ring 

No.  2.  Solid  gold  through 
and  through.  Has  a  guar, 
anteed  genuine  Tifnite  Gem 
nlmostaearat  in  size.  Price 
(12.26;  ( 


;ly  f)a 
Baian 


after  exam- 


TIFNITE  GEMS 

Solid  Gold  Mountings 

are  recognized  as  the  closest  thing  to  a  diamond  ever  discovered.  In 
fact,  it  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish  between  them.  In  appear- 
ance a  Tif  rute  and  a  diamond  are  as  alike  as  two  peas.  TIFNITE  GEMS 
have  the  sane  pure  white  color  as  diamonds  of  the  first  water.the 
same  fire  and  brilliancy,  cut  and  polished  with  same  fineness.  They 
stand  every  diamond  test— lire,  acid  and  diamond  file.  The  mountings 
are  exquisitely  fashioned  in  latest  designs— and  guaranteed  solid  gold. 

Send  No  Money- 
Send  No  References 


Just  send  coupon.    You  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.    The 
coupon— only  the  coupon— brings  you  any  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful 

f>ieces  shown  and  described  here.  If  you  want  ring,  state  whether 
adies'  or  gentlemen's,  and  be  sure  to  enclose  strip  of  paper  show- 
ing exact  finger  measurement  as  explained  below. 

Send  coupon  now  and  get  a  TIFNITE  GEM  on  this  liberal  offer. 

Wear  it  for  10  days  on  trial.    They  have  no     

artificial   backing— guaranteed   to  contain 
not  a  particle  of  glass.     All  set  in  latest 
style  mountings  cf  pure  solid  gold.    Note 
the  special,  low    introductory  bargain 
prices  on  each  gem.    Each  is  a  wonder-    m 
fulbargain.  BuyingaTlFNlTEGEM,     M 
as  far  as  appearance  is  concerned,  IS     ^T 
just  like  buying  a  diamond,  except     J 


our  expense  within  10  days. 

Tooth  Belcher  Ring 

N  .3.  Solid  gold, six -prong- 
tooth  mounting.  Guaran- 
teed genuine  Tifnite  Gem 
nlmostaearat  ineize.  Price 
$12.25;  only  $3  after  exam- 
ination. Balance  $3  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our  expense  within  10  days. 

Ladies*  LaValliere 

No.  4.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. Chain  15  inches  long. 
One-half  carat  guaranteed 
genuine  Tifnite  Gem  artis- 
tically mounted  in  genuine 
latest  style  Black  Onyx  cir- 
cle. Price  $14.25;  only  S3 
after  examination.  Balance 
S3  per  month.  Can  be  re- 
turned at  our  expense  with- 
in 10  days. 

Scarf  Pin 

No.  5.  Solid  gold  through- 
out. A  beautiful  open  circle 
mounting.  Half  carat  guar- 
anteed Tifnite  Gem.  Price 
$12.25;  only  $3  after  exam- 
ination. Balance  93  per 
month.  Can  be  returned  at 
our     expense    in    10  days. 


FREE   Trial  Coupon 


THE  TIFNITE  GEM  CO.. 
32  Rand  McNally  Bldg.  Chicago.  IU. 


for  the   big  money-saving.    Just 
send  the  coupon  for  10  Days 'Trial. 
Then  decide  whether  you  want 
to  keep    a    TIFNITE    on    our     A 
amazingly  liberal  offer.      Send    ^? 
for  yours  now — today — sure.        kw 

The  Tifnite  Gem  Co.,    jr 

32  Rand  McNally  Bldg.     *       Name 

Chicago,  UL    M 
h^^^h^-^^V        Address. 


Send  me No on  10  days'  approval. 

(King,  Pin  or  LaValliere) 
If  satisfactory  after  examination,  I  agree  to  pay  $3  on 
account  and  balance  at  rate  of  |.S  per  month.    If  not  sat- 
isfactory, I  will  return  same  within  10  days. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
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A  complexion  possessing  the  en- 
chanting pinkness  of  youth  and  a  skin 
of    lovely  smoothness  —  the  result  of 


—  the  charming  new  creation  now  preferred 
by  millions  of  women  of  belter  taste  who 
demand  a  refined  Powder  that  is  different 
from  the  ordinary. 

Maiinell  >  not  only  enhances  your  natural 
beauty  and  blends  with  the  texture  of  any  skin, 
but  it  also  protects  against  the  havoc  of  weather. 
At  any  Marinello  shop 
or  drug  store.  A  tint 
for  every  complexion. 
Send  2c  stamp  for 
Miniature  Box 

MarinelloCompany 

Dept.  L 
Mailers  Bldg.,  Chicago 


'£.''iiiiiiuniiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii'i 


Are  Your  Eyes 
Tired 

Wken  you  come  home  after  spending  an 
enjoyable  evening  at  your  favorite  "movie 
tkeatre"?  Has  the  constant  attention  to 
the  flickering  screen  caused  a  strain  on 
your  eyes  —  do  they  feel  heavy,  tired  ? 

Murine 

Is  for  tired  eyes — it's  a  safe  and  efficient 
eye  relief —  it  soothes  and  comforts  the 
eyes  after  they  have  been  subjected  to 
unusually    hard  conditions  .'-rgss^r  — 

of  constant  use  or  excessive  (  P/niiTrmir 

concentration.  \  — ,  | //t.;.-    • 

After  the   movies,  put  a  drop  of  f~^    i 

Murine  in  your  eyes.    No  smart-    / J    illOfc^H 

ing — it  makes  them  comfort-  1'^^'. 

able  and  is  absolutely"   harmless.  r/(L.i- 

Rests    Refreshes     Cleanses  («H 


At  Druggists  or  by  Mail.  50c  and  $1.00 

Murine  Eve  Remedy  Co.,  Chicago, 
sends  Book  of  the  Eye  free. 


rOR^YbuR 
EYes 


EYf£S    EYfe  RtMEDVCQ  J; 

1hV,V,.":    p^-  -so 


riiiimiimiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;:ii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii  ■ 


Mrs.  R.  S.  S.,  Sydney,  Australia. — At  least, 
dear  lady,  you  are  refreshingly  direct ;  it  is  news 
to  us  to  hear  that  we  in  America  are  "hard  up 
for  beauty."  Such  connoisseurs  as  your  late  Ed- 
ward of  England  opined  that  "American  women 
are  high-steppers  and  bridle-wise" — rather  horsey 
talk  but  a  pretty  play  on  words,  don't  you  think? 
Let's  chat  a  bit  about  this,  you  and  we.  Texture 
of  skin  and  cheek-coloring,  you  Englishers  outdo 
our  women  quite,  saving  in  San  Francisco  ;  figure, 
yours  are  too  apt  to  be  rangy,  sketchy,  shallow- 
bosomed  ;  hair,  it's  fifty-fifty ;  voice,  yours  are 
utterly  delightful,  deep,  throaty,  often  with  the 
cling  of  an  unmeant  caress,  while  ours  are  too 
frequently  spoiled  with  stridency  or  introduced 
to  the  ear  by  means  of  the  nose  ;  clothes,  ours  are 
as  far  above  and  beyond  and  away  from  you  as — 
as — oh,  toot,  yours  just  don't  know  how  to  wear 
duds  at  all,  that's  all  ;  chic,  we'll  lay  you  Fifth 
Avenue  of  an  Autumn  afternoon  against  Picadilly 
any  time  you  like  between  three  and  six.  And 
you  think  only  one  of  the  eleven  "Beauty  and 
Brains"  winners  is  good  looking !  My,  my,  if 
we  were  a  woman  we'd  hate  to  have  you  for  our 
man. 


M.  C,  Coraopolis,  Pa. — The  character  Billy 
Weed  in  "Thrown  to  the  Lions"  was  played  by 
Clifford  Gray. 


Alice  J.,  Chicago. — No,  the  cast  of  "The 
Woman"  does  not  include  Blanche  Sweet.  It's  a 
long  way  from  us  to  blame  you  for  having  her 
for  your  screen  favorite  ;  she's  some  swreet. 


Foreign  Inquirers  Please  Note: — In  ordering 
any  copy  of  Photoplay  or  any  book  publication 
issued  by  Photoplay  Publishing  Company,  please 
be  careful  to  enclose  an  international  coupon  (in- 
stead of  the  stamps  of  your  own  country)  or  a 
postoffice  money  order.  We  cannot  use  foreign 
stamps. 


Mary  F.,  Evanston,  III. — For  pictures  of  Mae 
Murray  see  Photoplay  Magazine  for  March, 
July  and  October.  1916;  Wallace  Reid,  March. 
April,  June  and  August,  1916:  "Tom"  Forman. 
January  of  1915  and  April  of  1916. 


A.  E.  G.,  Denver. — Theda  Bara  is  not  married. 
In  the  Fox  play  "Under  Two  Flags"  the  char- 
acter Bertie  Cecil  was  played  by  Herbert  Heyes. 


Miss  "Nicknamed  Bili.ie,"  San  Saba.  Tex. — 
Do  you  mean  how  many  speaking-stage  appear- 
ances or  how  many  shadow-stage  appearances 
Billie  Burke  has  made?  Two  of  the  latter — 
"Peggy"  and  "Gloria's  Romance."  Two  also  for 
Annette  Kellerman,  "Neptune's  Daughter"  and 
"A   Daughter  of  the   Gods." 


M.  II.  R..  Cleveland,  O.— Ella  Hall  first  en- 
tered pictures  in  1  °  1 0.  when  she  joined  Biograph 
under  Griffith.     She  was  born  March   17,   1896. 


G.  E.  C.  North  Adams,  Mass. — Address  Mary 
Pickford  care  Art  Craft  Film  Co.,  New  York. 
No,  one's  features  do  not  have  to  be  perfect  "to 
play  in  the  movies:"  such  a  requirement  would 
liar  from  the  screen  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
faces  that   now   occupy   it. 


Southern  Cross,  West  Australia. — Rollo 
Lloyd  played  the  student  part  (Mr.  Shyc\  in 
"Midnight  at  Maxim's."  a  Kalem  production: 
Suggest  yOU  address  him  in  care  of  Kalem,  New 
York,  enclosing  fifty  cents  to  cover  photo  and 
mailing  cost.  No  need  to  let  you  down  lightly; 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  our  Aus- 
tralian readers  and  certainly  no  less  a  pleasure  to 
answer  them. 


Every  advertisement  in  rilOTOTI.AY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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o  an  eou 
glycerine  . 

LISTE 

The  Safe  Antiseptic 


You,  too,  if  you 


to 


ile  was  brained  by  members  of  our  faculty. 
j   draw,  should  succeed— with  the  right  training. 

i  High  Authorities  EndorseThis  Great  Course 

I  Earn  from  $25.00  to  $75.00  per  week.  Become  a  Commercial  Designer 
I  — uncrowded  field  —  dignified  profession.  Learn  to  draw  during  your 
I  spare  time  by  our  home  study  method. 

j  Easy  to  Learn-Easy  to  Apply  gSuVfft&K     A 

=  l  'lore.    Also  our  folio  of  commercial  illustrations.    Free  for  the  asking.  & 

■  Federal  School  ol  Commercial  Designing. Inc..  3202  Warner  Bldg..  IMinncapolis.lVlinn.  ^^J 


LANDA  "Preparedness"  BILLFOLD 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


Elegant.  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result   of   25    years'  ex- 
periattca.     Combines  currvney  fold,  coin  purse,  card  case,  loose-leaf  n 
pad.  1917  calendar,  identification  card  and  transparent  photo  frame. 
it.  soft,  black  Seal  Grain  Leather— splendid  wearing  qualities 


ntitication  card  a 
black  Seal  Grain  Leather— splendid  wi-.innjr  qualities. 

Compact,  thin,  flexible.    Will  fit  any  pocket— for  ladies  prjren- 


Sixe  closed,  3x3  6  8  inches;  open,  8  1-4x3  6-8.  Special  Price, 
dire.t  to  consumer.  50c.  (5.40  doz.  postpaid.  Ordinarily  $1.00  each.  Any 
name  or  monogram  in  23  kt.  gold  FREE.  Packed  in  handsome  gift  box, 
containing  beautiful  engraved  Xroas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Biltmore,"  same  in  finest  Morocco  Leather.  Special 
Price,  direct  to  consumer,  $1.00.  Worth  f?.50  each.  $10.00  doz.  post- 
paid. Order  eitherkind  for  yourself  and  friends.  Send  today  draft,  M.  O. 
orpostaire  stamps,  Order  shipped  day  received.  Write  for  Landa  Xmas 
Gifts  Catalog  and  Landa  Reason  for  Low  Prices." 
A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  74H,  Chicago     ££-£*? 


TWO  CAflD  POCKETS 


SOc 

Postpaid 

Name  Engraved 

Free  in 
23  kt.  Gold 

For  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 


Terms  as  low  as  $1.00  down  —  $1.50  per  month.  Mandolin  or  guitar  sent  on 
approval.  The  wonderful  new  Gibson  violin  construction  has  set  the  whole  Mando- 
and  Guitar  world  talking.    Get  our  new  Free  Book— 112  pages— 111  illus.,  a  valuable  fund 
of  information  for  player  and  teacher.    Also  Free  treatise  on  "  How  to  Practice." 

Exclusive  Features  Thai  Make  Every  Gibson  Matchless:  2S^£ShTiE^tcJ^t?&!X: 

neas  at  rim  securing  strength,  sensitiveness,  free  vibration.    Tilted  neck,  high  bridge  and  extension 
string  holder  increase  the  string  pressure,  vibrate  a  larger  sounding-board  securing  bigger  tone. 
Reinforced,  non-wjrpable  neck— elevated  guard  plate  or  finger  rest— easy  action— adjustable 
string  bearing  at  bridge  overcoming  sharping  of  heavier  strings  in  upper  positions. 

Make  $1800  to  $5000  or  More  a  Year  Teaching  and  Selling  the  Gibson 

Becomeateacher.Splendidopportunitiesforeithereexinevery  y™ ■  ^m  ^~  ^™  ^~  ^~  ™™  ™ 
local  ity  for  private  and  class  instruction  and  saleof  Gibsons.    #    Fill  In— Tear  Off— M3il  Today 
«-n^?,k,j£mi?n'Jack-y'n'  Mich     Teacher  and  Director,  writes:  "A    »     Gibson  Mandolin  Guitar  Co. 
5.000  Gibson  business  for  mine  thiB  year."  #         ...   „„„,..  „„  rt     if„i^mo.„„    mi 

Place^Jr.,  America's  greatest  Mandolin  Virtuoso.  Star  SoloiBt    #  Gentlemen"  Wi<",Vt'ohl?MH.?r 'send  mo 

/free  book  complete  Catalog,  free  treatise, 
also  information  about  instrument  checked 
fcelow. 

[]  Mandolin  O  Mando-bass 

helpsell.  Agent's  territory  protected.  You  make  the    *  []  Mandola  []  Guitar 

profits.^  V>e  pay  the  advertisine.You  pay  for  goods  f  [j  Mando-cello       [3  Harp-guitar 


for  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.  .unqualifiedly  endorses  the  Gibson. 

Do  Business  On  OUR  CAPITAL 

If  a  teacher  become  onr  agent.  Stock  furnished.  We  f 


IO^r-A  permanent  teaching  and  busi- 
ness opportunity.  Either  sex.  Other 
positions  pending.    Writ*  Promptly. 


When  sold;  return  goods  not  sold.  Try  our  "still  Hunt.    A 
Catalog  and  thematic  list  free.    Fill  In  Coupon  NOW.         / 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN  GUITAR  CO./ 
471    Harrison  Court.  Kalamazoo,  Mich..  U.S.A.  # 


Name  . 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
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Send  for 
lewelry  Catalog  No.  57 


containing  over  2,000  heau'iful  illustrations  of  Diamonds,  Watches.  Artistic 
Jewelry,  Silverware.  Cut  Glass,  etc.  Select  anything  desired,  either  (or  per- 
sonal wear,  or  for  aerift  to  friend  or  loved  one,  then  ask  ns  to  send  the  selec- 
tion for  your  examination.    It  will  be  sent,  a.l  charges  prepaid  by  us. 

YOU    PAY    NOTHONG-NOT    ONE    CENT 

until  you  see  and  examine  the  article  right  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  like  it, 
pay  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  and  keep  ic,  balance  divided  into  eight 
equal  amounts,  payable  monthly.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory,  return  at  our 
expense  You  aBsume  no  risk;  vou  are  under  no  obligation.  Our  Catalog 
tells  all  about  our  Easy  Credit  Plan.     Send  for  it  Today.    It  ia  FREE. 

LOFTIS  BROS.  &  CO.,  The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.    F502,     lOO  to  108  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

(Established  1858)    Stores  in:    Chicago  :  Pittsburgh    :     St.  Louis    :    Omaha 


$ 


6  -ii-n..) 


STUDY 


in    addition   to    resident 
work,  offers  also  instruc- 
tion  by  correspondence. 
For   detailed     in- 
formation address 


25th  Year         U.  of  C.(Div.  D)  Chicago,  Dl.     MiuhoiiTow 


Do  You  Attend  the  Movies? 

II  so,  you  should  use  the  MOVIEGLASS 

Cannot  be  distinguished  from,  and  is  used  the  same  as  ordinary  eye- 
glasses. Reduces  flickering  and  is  invaluable  to  those  with  detective 
eyesight  All  scenes  made  to  look  as  "close-up^  at  w  ill  and  extremely 
lifelilee.  Reveals  hidden  beauties  and  magnifies  the  charms  of  both 
pi  tvs  and  plavers.  The  greatest  boon  to  movie  patrons  ever  devised. 
Use  Ihe  MOVIEGLASS  and  enjoy  the  pictures  a  hundred  fold.  Price 
$1.00  or  send  tor  iurther  particulars.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
THE  WEST  SALES  CO.,  Box  D363,  Chicago,  Dl. 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most   Reliable   School  of  Music 
in  America  —  Established  1895 

Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,    Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


Uou  tftn    fttoui    IUcujU.    likiihu  quixM^ 
Beginners  or  advanced  players.     One  lesson  weekly.    Illustrations 
make  everything  plain.     Only  expense  about  2c  per  day  to  coyer 
cost  of  postage  and  music  used.     Write  for  Free   booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN    SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC,    86    Lakeside    Bldg.,  Chicago 

mm 

f  The  University  of  Chicago 

HOME 


E  A  BANKER 


Prepare  by  mail  for  this-  hiifh  profession,  in  which  there  are  {Treat 
opportunities,  six  months'  term.  Diploma  av.  arded.  Send  for  free 
book.     "How  to  Heeomen  banker.'1  KPGAKG.  Al.0tlKN.Pre3. 

AMERICAN  S(  HOOL  OF  HANKING 
457  East  State  Street,  COLl'MUl'S.  OHIO 


Miss  Blank,  Shelton,  Conn. — Your  request 
that  we  mail  a  sample  copy  of  Photoplay  to  your 
friend  was  filled  gladly.  Your  questions  are  not 
answered  because  you  failed  to  sign  your  name 
and  address.     Not  too  late  to  ask  again. 


A.  S.  L.,  Sisson,  Cal. — Anna  Little  was  born 
in  Sisson,  Cal.,  February  7,  1894.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Alan  Forrest.  Thank  you  for  your  happy 
wishes ;  they  are  much  appreciated. 


C.  G.  H.,  Roanoke,  Va, — Miss  Kellerman  is 
married.  Beverly  Bayne,  Mabel  Xormand  and 
Blanche  Sweet  are  not.  Their  ages,  in  the  order 
of  their  names,  are:  Earlv  thirties,  21,  twenties, 
21.     Thanks. 


M.  H.  W,  Houston,  Tex. — Wheeler  Oakman 
should  be  written  in  care  Fox,  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1890;  played 
on  the  speaking  stage  in  "Checkers,"  "Strong- 
heart,"  "Under  Southern  Skies"  and  repertoire. 
His  height  is  5  feet  11  inches  and  he  weighs  190 
pounds. 


Miss  B.  W.,  Coalmont,  Ind. — Address  Grace 
Cunard  care  Universal  ;  Kathlyn  Williams  care 
Morosco,  Los  Angeles :  Mary  Miles  Minter, 
American,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


A.    R.,    Cheney,    Wash. — Ruth   Roland's   name 
in   private  life  is  the  same,   Ruth   Roland. 


L.  C.  R.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.— The  first  half  of 
your  first  question  was  so  interesting — "Please 
tell  me  all  you  know" — and  then  you  had  to  go 
and  sooil  that  delightful  prospect  by  adding  the 
second  half.  Well-well,  the  feminine  gender  of 
ginger  is  Anticipation  'n  always  will  be.  If  you'll 
read  back  through  earlier  numbers  of  Photoplay 
you'll  find  out  a  great  deal  more  about  Mary 
Miles  Minter  than  there's  space  to  tell  you  here. 
No,  we  wouldn't  say  we  think  she's  "a  bear,"  but 
we  do  think  she's  a  dear  child  and  the  gods 
tucked  a  good  many  crowns  on  her  curls  before 
they  let  her  climb  down  off  their  knees.  "Do  we 
tret  tired  answering  questions  ?"  No,  indeed,  not 
while  there's  butter  on  our  bread. 


E.  M.,  Rosalia,  Wash. — The  "Impression"  of 
Marguerite  Clark  in  February  Photoplay  went 
along  like  this :  "New  illustrations  for  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  A  child  who  long  since  threw  her 
calendar  away.  A  French  doll  revived  by  a  Chi- 
cago pulmotor."  What's  that  ?  No,  the  last 
we  heard  Miss  Clark  was  quite  well. 


E.  M.  K.,  Chicago. — The  three  fashion  photos 
of  Mary  Pickford  and  Marguerite  Clark  you  in- 
quire about  were  published  in  Photoplay  Maga- 
zine for  November,  1915.  Be  glad  to  mail  you  a 
copy;  IS  cents. 


E.  M.  S..  Hf.nryetta.  Okla  —  Mary  Pickford 
was  born  in  Toronto.  Can.,  April  S.  1893:  she 
has  no  children.  Anna  Nilsson  was  born  in 
Ystad.  Sweden  ;  she  is  not  married  :  address,  care 
Ivan  Film  Company.  Mary  MacLaren's  address 
is  Universal  City,  Cal. 


F.  I..  D..  Eart.vtli.e.  III. — "Eagle's  Mate," 
"Hearts  Adrift."  "Miss  Caprice"  and  "A  Good 
Little  Devil."  plays  starring  Mary  Pickford.  were 
produced  by  Famous  Players.  A  film  company 
cannot  "get  the  exclusive  right  to  produce  a  play" 
such  as  "Carmen"  because  the  basis  of  the  photo 
version  is  the  published  legitimate  drama  "Car- 
men." which  is  (now")  unprotected  by  copyright; 
anyone,  therefore,  is  privileged  to  write  and  pro- 
duce a  film  version  of  Prosper  Merrimee's  famous 
work. 


Every  advertisement  in  TIlOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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II     I  ["IFTON,  Ga. — I  illinn  Gish  is  not  tn.it 

ir«l       \.  i;li<  i    is   i'f.u  1    White. 


Belli     Devil's  Lake,  N    i  >      We  ire  ■  reMon 

lily  patienl  person,  but  don'l  expect  ua  bo  nuke 

n  \Dur  mind  for  you  whether    Wallace   Ki-id  or 

n   Kerrigan  is  tin-  better  looking;  ^ > <"! s  ;isk 

,    silly  questions  now  and  then,  don'l   they 

l»  Pauline  Frederick  classified  as  good  looking?" 

as  a  stun.     A  star  works  every  day  if   ner 

lirector     says     so;     a     director     with     any     proper 
i    wont    say   it. 


K.  D.  K..  1  >i  i  koi  r.—  The  money  Thomas  l>i\.«n 

as  mad.-  out   ol    1 ).   W.  Griffith's  "The   Birth  ot 

Nation"  lias  been  made  in  royalities  because  be 

"The  Clansman,"  the  novel   on 

tn.-h    Griffith    founded   the   play.      This   ought    to 

•  >ut. 


\      \      \.    lam      Creek.    Mich. — The    stage 

ile   ot    Pell  Ufa's    name    is   "M.ul.mie."      She   can 

reached  by  addressing  in  care  of  Metro  Pic- 
res  Corporation,  New  York  City.  There  is  an 
terview  with  her  in  last  month's  issue. 


H.   F..   St.   Loirs. — Photoflat   Maoazint  has 
iMislud    a    photographic    collection    of    moving 

eture  stars  called  "Stars  of  the  Photoplay."  It 
ill  lie  mailed  you  on  receipt  of  titty  cents.  Yes. 
tors  and  actresses  can  be  addressed  in  care  of 
studios  where  they  work.  This  magazine 
publishes  monthly  a  corrected  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal  studios   with  their  addresses. 


V.  \Y..  West  Soxkrvtixs,  Mass. — Thank  you 
for  your  dandy  praise  of  PHOTOPLAY.  Your  Ker- 
rigan question  has  been  asked  by  several  others 
and   is   elsewhere   answered. 


Gail,  Eureka,  Kan. — Now  what  sort  of  answer 
•would  you  make  to  a  trirl  who  says  that  she 
ays  takes  the  opposite  side  of  everything"? 
Wouldn't  it  be  safer  to  say  not  much  of  any- 
thing? Not  responsible  for  the  names  we  give 
answers  to  in  this  department  :  their  names,  not 
ours  We  have  not  heard  of  any  diminution  in 
the   tide    of    Pearl    White's   popularity. 


H.  M..  South  Okancih,  N.  J. — The  information 
about  Myrtle  Stedman  you  ask  for  you  will  find 
in   the    March    (1916)    issue   of   Photoplay. 


E.  O.  G.,  Boston. — Neither  Charles  Chaplin  nor 
Edna   Purviance   is   married. 


F.  P.  C,  Bangor,  Me. — Your  letter  of  many 
questions  and  requests  and  some  assertions, 
shows  that  you  have  not  been  reading  the  maga- 
zine from  month  to  month.  Nearly,  all  of  your 
answerable  questions  have  been  answered  in  this 
department,  and  the  Pickford  pictures  you  ask 
for  have  been   conspicuously  published  this  year. 


J.  A.  M.,  Chatham,  N.  Y. — Perhaps  the  public 
library  in  your  town  can  tell  you  what  collec- 
tion of  verses  contains  "The  Face  on  the  Bar- 
room Floor."  We  try  to  walk  around  the  block 
on  such  things. 


C.  A.  H.,  Jr.,  New  York. — There  is  no  com- 
plete directory  of  photoplay  actors  and  actresses 
with  their  addresses,  but  current  directories  arc- 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  trade  journals. 


Miss  J.  A.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Sessue  Haya- 
kawa  and  Tsuru  Aoki  are  husband  and  wife. 
Quite  sure  they  would  be  glad  to  send  you  their 
photographs  if  you  enclosed  the  customary  fifty 
cents  (for  the  two  pictures).  Address  them  care 
l.asky.   Hollywood,   Cal. 

(Continued  on  page  167) 


Typewriter  Sensation 


Free  Trial 

Use  As  You  Pay 

Only   $2.50   a 
month  until   the 
low  total  price  of 
$48.80  is  paid, 
and    the   ma- 
chine is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter 
offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a  machine  when 
you  can  pay$2.50  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of 

it— Buying  a  SlOO.OOmachine  for  $48.80.  Cash  price  $45.45. 
Never  belore  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 


L.  C.  Smith 


Standard 
Visible 

Perfect  machines,  Standard  size,  Keyboard  of 
Standard  Universal  arrangement  writing  84 
characters— universally  used  in  teaching  the  touch  sys- 
tem. The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at 
all  times,  has  the  tabulator,  the  two  color  ribbon,  with 
automatic  reverse,  the  back  spacer,  ball  bearing  type 
bars,  ball  bearing  carriage  action,  ball  bearing  shift 
action,  in  fact  every  late  style  feature  and  modern  oper- 
ating convenience.  Comes  to  you  with  everything  com- 
plete ;  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions, 
ribbon, practice  paper  —  nothing  extra  to  buy.  You  can- 
not imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  reconstructed 
typewriter  until  you  have  seen  it.  I  have  sold  several 
thousand  of  these  perfect  latest  style  Model  No.  2  ma- 
chines at  this  bargain  price  and  every  one  of  these 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers  had  this  beautiful, 
strictly  up  to  date  machine  on  five  days'  free  trial  before 
deciding  to  buy  it.  I  will  send  it  to  you  F.  O.  B.  Chicago 
for  five  days'  free  trial.  It  will  sell  itself,  but  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  this  is  the  greatest  typewriter  you 
ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.  You  won't 
want  to  return  it  after  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this 
wonderful  value  anywhere. 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your 

C\*A**v  Aim  11  When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit 
Wraer  IVUW  wjth  tne  express  agent  $8.80  and 
take  the  machine  for  five  days'  trial.  If  you  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  keep 
it  and  send  me  $2.50  a  month  until  our  bargain  price  of 
548.80  is  paid.  If  you  don't  want  it,  return  it  to  the  express 
agent  receive  your  S8.8U  and  return  the  machine  to  me.  I 
wili  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guar- 
anteed just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  people  own  and  use  these  typewriters 
and  think  them  the  best  ever  manufactured. 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  will  prob- 
ably be  raised  when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so 
don't  delay.  Fill  in  the  coupon  today  —  mail  to  me  —  the 
typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.  There  is  no  red  tape. 
I  employ  no  solicitors-  no  collectors — no  chattel  mortgage. 
It  is  simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to  the  machine 
until  the  full  $48.80  is  paid.  You  cannot  lose.  It  is  the 
greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you  will  ever  have.  Do  not 
send  me  one  cent.  Get  the  coupon  in  the  mails  today — sure. 

HARRY  A.  SMITH,  851, 231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


H.  A.  SMITH.  851,  231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

Ship  me  a  No.  2  L.  0.  Smith  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  described  in 
this  advertisement.  I  will  pay  you  the  S40.00  balance  of  the 
SPECIAL  S48.80  purchase  price,  at  the  rate  of  52.50  per  month. 
The  title  to  remain  in  you  until  full>  paid  for.  It  is  under- 
stood that  I  have  five  days  in  which  to  examine  and  try  the 
typewriter.  If  I  choose  not  to  keep  it  I  will  carefully  repack  it 
and  return  it  to  the  express  agent.  It  is  understood  that  you 
give  the  standard  guarantee  for  one  year. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  pleasj  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED 


OK 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay    Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEE! 


\0  K 


i.  EARN  $2,000  TO  $10,000  A  YEAR  I 

We  will  teach  you  to  be  a  high  grade  salesmen,  id  eight 
weeks  at  homeland  assure  you  definite  proposition  from  a  large 
number  of  reliable  firms  who  offer  our  students  opportun- 
ities to  earn  Big  Pay  while  they  are  learning.  No  former 
experience  required.  Write  today  for  particulars,  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  good  openings  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  our 

students  now    earning  S100  to  $500  a  month.      Address  neareBt  Office. 
Dept.  528    NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TRAINING  ASSN. 
Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


Buy  Right  From  Our  Own  Factories 
And  Save  $25  to  $75 

TJp-to-dateMachinesofStandardMakes  thorough- 
ly rebuilt,  trade-marked  and  guaranteed  the  same 
as  new.  Efficient  service  through  Branch  Stores 
in  leading  cities.    Send  for  latest  booklet, 
American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS  8£S 

certain  inventions.    Book  "How  to 
Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "  What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
as  to  patentability.  Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  for  patents  we  have  obtained.  Patents 
advertised  for  sale  at  our  expense. 

CHANDLEE  &  CHANDLEE,  Patent  Attorneys 

Established  20  years. 
1084  F  Street.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ILVIENE 


Each  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic,  Technical  and 
.Practical  Training.  Students'  School 
Theatre  and  Stock  Co.  Afford  New 
York  Appearances.  Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  study  desired. 


SCHOOLS— Est.  20  Years 
The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


g=s^  1 0  Cents  a  Day 

^  Pays  for  This  Cornet  ^JSttP^IS'  &*££ 

— 3  dav  hiiva  this  superb  triple 

■  Plated  Lyric  Cornet.      FREE  TRIAL  befor.  you 


W.  .„  ."THl  — »»    decide  to  buy.      Write  tor  our  bin  offer. 
J3H2S Free  Band  Catalog  & 


ite  for  c 
260- 


r  bis 


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  superb 
triple  silverplat'd 
Lyric  Cornet. 


_      Band  C 

Rock  -bottom,  direct-  from-  the- ma  mi  t: ie  hirer's  prices  on 

all  kinds  of  instruments.  Pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  only 
a  few  cents  a  day.  Generous  allowance  for  old  Instru- 
ments. Free  Trial.  We  supply  the  U.S. Govt.  Write  now 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURLITZER  CO.,  Dept.  1538 
4th  St..   Cincinnati.  Ohio  g.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars,  Etc. 

With  an  Excelsior  Press.  Increases yoor 
receipts,  cut's  your  expenses.  Kasy  to 
use,  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  good 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a. 
short  time.  Will  last  for  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalog  of  presses, 
tvpe.  outfit,  samples-  It  will  pay  you. 
THE  PRESS  CO..  Deot  3    MERIDEN.  CONN. 


A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225  West  57th  Street,  near  Broadway,  New  York! 


■  I 


;t  SHOUT"  & 

"  I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now 
as  well  as   anvbody.     'How?' 
With  the  MORLEY  PHONE. 
I've  a  pair  in  my  ears  now,  but 
they  are  invisible.     I  would  not 
know  I  had  them  in,  myself,  only 
I  hear  all  right. 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


, 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.    Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm- 
less.    Anyone  can    adjust    it." 
Over  one  handred  thousand  sold.    Write  for  booklet  and  testimoofej 
THE  MORLEY    CO.,  I>ept.  789,  Ferry  Bldg.,  Etaill] 

If  you  are  earning  less  than 

$50.00   PER   WEEK; 

and  like  to  draw— you  should  study 

COMMERCIAL   ART 

j  Leading  Art  Managers— the  men  who  know— recent  ■ 

|  mend  us  and  employ  our  students.  We  will  guarantee  I 

a«e  you  successful — Learn  at  borne  in  your  spare  time — or  in  ] 
our  resident  school—  Day  or  eveuieff.  Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalogo*.  I 

COMMERCIAL  ART  SCHOOL, 724,  116  S».  Michigan  Are.,  Clio; go,  II. 


LANGUAGES 


GermaD — French — English — Italian — Spanish  n* 

learned,  by  the  Cortina  method  at  home 
with  Disc  Co rtinaphoneLanpuapeKecords. 
Inquire  at  your  local  phonograph,  dealer 
who  carries  or  can  get  our  records  for  you, 
or  write  for  FREE  booklet 
today;  easy  payment  plan  to 
CORTINA  ACADEMY  of  LANGUAGES 


Quietly     Learned    A 
HOME  by  the  Origin.  . 

""■EST  H  f  £*tl 


•-'090   12  F.4GthSlr 


pt.S.T. 


GORTINAPH0N. 


50c 


Trial  Offer  for 

Best  Kodak  Developing 


10c 


Any  size  roll  10c.  Six  prints  free  with  first  roll. 
Or,  we  will  make  six  prints  from  any  size  nega- 
tives for  10c  (stamps).     8x10  Enlargements,  25c. 

Roanoke  Cycle  Company,  45  West  Ave.,  Roanoke  Va. 


"S  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 

perfect,  non-lc&kable 
s  at  moderate  pric« 

Order 

day 


Two 

Sizes — 

4V4  and  5^  inches 

Extra  Size — S  inches 

(black  onM  $1.25. 

FREE— liberal  supply  of  ink  with 

retail  orders.     Agents  Wanted,     Bjg 

J.  S.  ULLRICH  A  CO..  *27  Tbames  St..  >*vr  York 


SHORTHAND 
IN  3  O  DAYS 


Boyd  Syllabic  System —written  with  only  nine  characters.      No 
"positions"— no  "ruled  lines"  —  no  "shading"—  no  "word-signs' 

—no  "cold  notes."    Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  GO  day. 
of  home  study,  utilizi"*  er^ire  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  addreaa 

Chicago  Correspondence  Schools,  55S  Unity  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Every  advertisement  in  PHOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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pUARANTEED 


YOU  will  And  in  tlu-se  pa^es  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  ami  imuitmtDt, 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 
0  K 


Short -Story  Writing 


AOOl'KSKof  fort\  lemons  In  the  history, 
form,  struotura,  and  writing  ol  tba 
Slmrt  ■  Slor>  taught  b>  In  .1  Berg 
Eauuwrin.  for  JtjUS  •cBtox  of  Llpplaoott's. 
One  siuJeni  ti  r&a  "  Krr.—e  immfltMfg 
the    lsss*nrt    rtrtimtd    .:<-'     f;uuu  fsr 

iia'tMirrr/.'.> 

■    <m  m,  Pict*  rial  Ret 

AnU.ther  .e.t.iiitk'  immgmMUtts." 

AIihi  soones  in  l'lus  Writing,  Writing  for 

Dr  \\**a*e\n      VnuJonlle.     I'hotol.lnv     Writing,    \ '. ■rMti.-ii- 
tion  mil   Poetic*,  Journalism.      In   .ill.  ovor 
One    Hun.trp.!    Oouree*    under    professors    In    Harvard. 
Brown,  Cornell  ami  oilier  Inert  I  ni  collages, 

250-Page  Catalog  Free.     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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'I7"I>"I7,'(«7  This  Complete  Set  of 


Drawing  Instruments 

$16. 00  Dr.  fuman*.  Complete  Working: 
outfit,  sbsotatjtty  fr.-f.  Th.-y  do  not 
ca.1  >ou  «  iK-nny  on  this  offer.  Wnle 
todsr   far  particulars.    Do  it  NOW. 

$150  to  $300  a  Month 


Write  Today.  S.-ml  for  rm-  I'roo  book 
ondraftinir  No  obligation.. Writenow. 
Chief  Draftsman  Done,  Div  1638 

tmlimr't  Equipment  c«,        CUm.j 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises 
for  over  80  years.  My  invisible  Anti-septic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hearing  and  stopped  Head 
Noises,  and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny 
Megaphones.  Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Easy 
to  put  in,  easy  to  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Com- 
forts." Inexpensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  my 
sworn  statement  of  how  1  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  150  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Learn  to  Stuff  Birds 


Do  vou  ever  hunt  or6shw  Be  sure  to  write  today  forourfree 
book.  Find  out  how  to  stuff  and  mount  birds,  animals  and 
frame  birds  and  tan  skins.  Fine  business,  very  fascinating  and 
profitable.  Every  hunter  and  fisherman  should  have  this  book. 
Don't  go  another  day  without  it.    Book  is  free  and  prepaid. 

W*a      T-J  _  __  Every   trophy   you  take  is  valu- 
ntc    1  Oaay  able.     Yon  can  make  big  money 

ntintr  for  others.    Write  today  and  gmt  fr*«  book.    Act  now. 

Prof.  J.  W.  Elwood,  Tandermbt.  1538  Elwood  Bldg.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

DRAWING  — PAINTING 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper,  Magazine  or 
Commercial  Illustrator;  paint  in  Water 
Colors  or  Oil.  Let  us  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your  name  and 
address  brings  you  full  particulars  by  return 
mail  and  our  Illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 

FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  628,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


/\vAllill    1  O  PROFIT 
Gold  and  Silver  Sign  Letters 

For  store  fronts,  oflice  windows 
and  glass  signs  of  all  kinds.  No 
experience  necessary.  Anyone 
can  put  them  on  and  make 
money  right  from  the  start. 

$30.00  to  $100.00  A  WEEK! 

Vou  can  sell  to  nearby  trade  or  travel 
all  over  the  country.  There  is  a  big 
demand  for  window  lettering  in  every 
town.  Send  for  FREE  Samples  and 
full  particulars. 

Metallic  Letter  Co.,  414  No.  Clark  St,  Chicago 


NOW  OR  NEXT  WEEK 

SEND    FOR    YOUR    MOVIE    FAVORITES 

We  hate  them  ail  on  post-aids.  Send  names  ui  eighteen 
oi  youi  own  choice  aud  twenty-five  cents  or .,  dollar  for 
a  hundred  In  splendid  Doses,  6  poses  oi  Mary  Pickfoid. 
2  of  Marguerite  Clark,  2  ol  Chaplin,  3  oi  Theda  Bara, 
Mary  Miles  Minler,  Creighlon  Hale  ami  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, 2  ne»  poses  oi  Pearl  White  and  an  autographed 
picture  oi  Jack  W.  Kerrigan. 

Also  actual  pholos,    II   Send  a  stamp  (or  new  list, 

slze8il0.atS0ceach   ||   JUST  OUT,  and  sample  card 

THE  FILM  PORTBAIT  CO..  I27A  1st  Place,  BROOKLYN.  M.  Y. 


A  High  School  Course 

■  m  ^l^iiTA    m/  sTk 0% yfl   Learn    in   your  own 

I     ffll      lrdla    home.    Here  is  a  thorough. 

***  *  "  w  ■"■  ^•*»  **  complete,  and  simplified 
high  school  course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years.  Meets  all 
coll  ge  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  members 
of  the  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet.  S^nd  your  name  and  address  for  our  booklet 
and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  whatever.  Write  today — now. 

American  School  of  Corre.pondence,   Dept.  P-l 538  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


LEARN    MUSIC 

AT  HOME! 

SPECIAL  OFFER— EASY  LESSONS  FREE— Piano,  OrgaiLViolin, 
Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Cornet.  Harp/Cello,  Clarinet.  Piccolo, 
Trombone,  Flute,  or  to  sing.  You  pay  only  for  music  and  postage 
—which  is  small.  No  extras.  Besinners  or  advanced  pupils.  Plain, 
simple,  systematic.  16  years'  success.  StHrt  at  once.  Send  your 
name  and  get  free  booklet  by  return  mail. 

Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  144,  225  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


DIAMONDS  -WATCHES 


CREDIT 


20^ DOWN  -  I0*>A  MONTH 


FREE  CATALOC   No.  6+  c 


3ZS7r-«>°. 


•JAMES  -BERGMAN  .If^-37-^  maiden  lane 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Bargain 


We  will  send  you  on  approval 
a  y  ig*~  M  ~^M  one  -  carat  White  Sapphire, 
'$[  *^L*  T+J  or  one-carat  Ruby  in  14  kt. 
Solid  Gold  Tiffany  mountine. 
These  are  full  weight,  bril- 
liant, reconstructed  gems.  Real  Gems — not  imi- 
tations; they  cut  glass,  and  meet  acid  test.  Have 
your  jeweler  examine  them. 

WEAR  AND  EXAMINE  FREE 
Send  your  name  and  address  —  no  money  —  and  you  will  receive 
as  you  designate  a  sparkling  White  Sapphire,' or  a  blood-red 
Ruby,  scientifically  reconstructed — of  full  carat  weight.  If 
satisfied  after  examination  in  your  own  hands,  pay  bargain 
price  of  S6.45  and  the  gem  is  Yours.  A  good  diamond  of  one- 
carat  size  will  cost  you  $150.00.  White  Sapphires  arc  as  hard  and  as  brilliant 
as  diamonds.  In  appearance  there  is  no  difference  between  them.  TheFe 
srems  mak^  latnty  (rifts  for  sweetheart,  wife  or  sister.  Send  your  name  and 
address  Now.    Enclose  string  the  circumf  erence  of  your  finger. 

W.  HECKJIAN  CO.,  3837  Eden  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


WILL  SEND  MY     I  \#  |- 

25cj3ook  Improve  Your  Face 

JBy  Making  Faces — for 

lOc  —  stamps    or   coin 

This  book  contains  a  complete  course  of 

i  instructions  in  Physical  Culture  for  the 
Face.  More  than  90,000  persons  are  fol- 
lowing these  instructions  to-day.  They 
will  do  more  to  build  beauty  than  all  the 
paint  and  powder  in  the  world,  for  they 
get  right  at  the  root  of  your  facial  defects 
and  overcome  them.  Not  simple  or  silly. 
Just  physical  culture  applied  to  the  facial 
muscles:  common  sense  —  that'sall.  If  you  want  to  improve  your 
looks,  send  10c  for  this  book,  today,  at  once,  while  it's  on  your  mind. 

PROF.  ANTHONY  BARKER 
5307  Barker  Bldg.,  IIP  W.  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


LEARN     TO     DANCE! 


"D       Prtrmlar  Join  the  fun.    Dancing  gives 
*-*c  *  upui<"    you  new  fields  of  pleasure. 

New,  Simple  Method  ^rfX^^'Sn 

learn  at  home  in  your  spare  time.     No  music  necessary. 
Same  way  I  teach  society  leaders  and  professional  dancers, 

ite  for  Special  Low  Terms  f^&r 

our  surprisingly  low    offer  on  the   "One-Step"  and  other  dances. 

Prof.W.  C.  Peak,  Dept.  7,  702  Cornelia  Ave.,  Chicago 


Can  You    Play   Piano  Well? 


Learn  to  play  by  note — in  your  own  home.  J 
We'll  teach  you  to  play  before  com- 
pany after  a  few  lessons  at  small  cost. 
Our  method  is  that  of  the  great  masters  of 
Europe.  Write  for  present  special  low  terms. 

APOLLO    INSTITUTE   OF  MUSIC 
360  MUwaukee  St.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Pillow  Top  FREE! 


This  beautiful  Blue  Bird 
Pillow  Top  (size  17x21  in.) 
stamped  on  white  Embroidery 
Cloth.  FREE  to  any  lady  send- 
ing only  10c  in  stamps  or  sil- 
ver to  pay  for  postage  and  ma- 
terial to  embroider  it.  Von 
get  Pillow  Top,  Stamped, 
Ready  to  Work  —  One  Complete  Instruction  Diagram  — Two 
Skeins  Collingbourne  Floss.  Send  today.  If  no)  pleased,  your  money  refunded. 
COLLINGBQURNE  MILLS         Dept.  2443         ELGIN,   ILLINOIS 


The  Glory  Road 

(Continued  from  page  122s) 

She  pleaded  no  more,  for  she  knew  there 
was  no  mercy  in  him  now.  Again  she  tried 
to  consider  what  to  do,  but  she  could  not. 

"I  can't  answer  this  now,"  she  said, 
faintly  at  last,  brushing  an  uncertain  hand 
across  her  forehead.  "I  must  have  time,  I 
must  think,  and  I  can't  think  now." 

Holt  looked  down  at  her  appraisingly, 
and  gradually  the  dark  cloud  of  passion 
lifted  from  his  iron  face. 

"I'll  be  reasonable,  which  you're  not."  he 
said  shortly  but  in  a  changed  tone.  "I'll 
give  you  a  chance,  which  you  haven't  given 
me.  You  can  have  till  to-morrow  to  think 
this  over.     Then  I  want  your  answer." 

"Till  to-morrow,"  she  repeated,  dully. 
"Oh,  longer  than  that.  I  must  think.  I 
must  think.  I  can't  decide  this  in  a 
minute." 

"That's  long  enough,"  he  said,  brutally. 
"I'm  going  to  have  this  thing  decided  once 
and  for  all  now." 

She  was  helpless  in  the  hands  of  his  piti- 
less dominance,  like  a  child  in  the  hands  of 
a  giant. 

"I'll  write  you,  to-morrow."  she  said. 

"No,  you'll  see  me;  or  I'll  see  you.  Can 
I  come  here  to-morrow  at  this  time?" 

She  forced  herself  to  think. 

"No,  the  others  will  be  here,  and  there 
are  people  coming  in  the  evening." 

He  pondered  a  minute  stolidly. 

"Then  there's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  he 
announced.  "Come  to  my  office  at  the 
studio  at  eight  in  the  evening.  If  you 
don't,  I'll  come  here  and  get  you." 

She  was  beaten  down,  crushed,  bewil- 
dered. Her  mind  was  incapable  of  resist- 
ance or  decision.  Exhaustion  in  every 
nerve  and  fibre  weighed  her  down  like  lead, 
numbed  her  like  an  opiate. 

"I'll  come,"  she  said,  faintly.  "And  now 
go—" 

{To  be  continued) 


They  mean  foot 
comfort,  safety  and 

economy. 

No  dirt-gathering 

holes. 

50c  attached — 

gray  or  tan — 

all  Dealers 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  PLUGIT  PREVENTS  SLIPPING 


RUBBER  HEEL 


Send  30c  to  Spring 

Step,  105  Federal 

Street,  Boston,  and  | 

get  2  packs  of 

Tally-ho  Quality 

Plavine   Cards 

that  'would  cost  50c  | 

elsewhere 
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(Continued  Jrom  put,*  1«J) 

1      1 1 .     Bartlesville,    l  > k i  \      I  (race    (  unard 

ppeared    in    Photopla\     Magazini     <'i    January, 

ebruar)    and   September.    l'M5.   and   April,    1916, 

ml    February,    1916;    Francis    Ford    in    April    <>i 

nd    September   ol    1915;    Marguerite   Clark 

irch    of    1916    and    Maj    and    November    oi 

Mar)    Pickford   in   August   <>i   1916,    Febru 

March,    May,    September   and    November    ol 

.mil   January,    February   and    April   of    1916, 

nd  January,  December  and  August  ol   1915.     We 

supply    you  with   copies  ol    any   of   the    1916 

s,    but    only    have    a    few    in    1915    of    the 

tonths  April  No  ember- 1  )ecember. 


Jack   U.   S.,  Chipley,   Fi  v.— There  is  a  lot  of 
rt  horizon  in  your  ankle-contest  suggestion. 


I.     H.     15..     Cal«  HI  r.     La. — Address     Francis 
shm. m  in  caro  of  Metro  Pictures  Corporation, 

w  York  ;   Blanche  Sweet,  in  care  1  askv,  Hollv- 
al. 


Miss  Ckissii-,  IIawk!  s  Bat,  X.  Z. — It  was  a 
lly  letter  you  sent.  You  bet  you  may  write 
rain.      Don't  make  it  too   long   betw  eenwhiles. 


Mildred  and  Margaret,  Walla  Walijv,  Wash. 

— This    Answer   Man    did    not    know    ^ind    there- 
after  the   manner   of   men.   would   not   have 
ed)   that  any  one   corner   of   the  earth    held 
:wo    females   who   didn't   care    whether    F.    X.    B. 
tarried.      Inasmuch    as    you    say    you    don't, 
be  blessed  of  us  by  Heaven  !      Sure  we'd  tell  you 
'Hich  older  than  fortv  he  is  it  wc  knew.' but 
s  he's  thirty-two.     Such  an  interesting  age, 
don't    you    think?      Xow    look   here,    we   don't    in 
the    least    mind    being    kidded,    but    when    a    pair 
of  girls  ask  a  man  to  tell  them  how  another  man 
does  his   hair,   we   assert   our   right   in   behalf   of 
ourself    and    J.     Warren     Kerrigan,    co-members 
of  the  dominant  sex,   and  enunciate  "scat."      Did 
you   get   us?      Scat!      (Which    doesn't   mean   we 
don't    thank    you    for    your    alleged    personal    re- 
gards :    we're   a    forgiving   brute.) 


Pearl,  Milford,  Conn. — Marguerite  Marsh 
(formerly  known  on  the  stage  as  Marguerite 
Loveridge)  has  been  playing  leads  opposite  De- 
Wolf  Hopper  at  Fine  Arts.  We  do  not  pass  upon 
the  relative  capabilities  of  players  in  this  depart- 
ment. Gladys  Hulette  is  a  Thanhouser  leading 
woman.  Yale  Boss  can  be  addressed  at  2675 
Decatur  Avenue,  Xew  York  City.  What  was 
Bosworth,  Inc.,  is  now  Morosco  and  Pallas:  but 
Bosworth  is  organizing  a  company  of  his  own  in 
San    Francisco. 


Peg,  Spokane,  Wash. — By  the  skirts  of  our 
grandmother  (who  was  a  gossip  and  impeccably 
feminine"),  you  can  toss  a  bunch  of  ?????  over 
our  side  fence!  "Don't  we  like  your  Spokane 
girls?"  We're  not  blind,  arc  we?  And  we  don't 
have  to  be  hit  over  the  nose  to  make  us  turn 
around  and  look,  either.  And  you're  "not  a 
beautiful  girl  yourself,  nor  even  pretty"?  You 
are  "a  freckled-faced,  grinning  sort  of  person 
who  has  to  be  good-natured"  ?  Bless  your  heart ! 
good  nature  in  a  girl  is  about  one  of  the  most 
fadeless  styles  of  genuine  beauty  there  is.  Hang 
on  to  it  with  both  fists  tight ;  they  don't  keep 
it  in  the  lost  and  found  columns. 


M.  W.  S.,  Jefferson.  Wis. — Billie  Burke  is  the 
wife  of  Florenz  Ziegfeld,  Jr.  She  was  born 
August  7,  1886.  Harold  Lockwood  is  with 
Metro.  In  "Gloria's  Romance"  the  character  Dr. 
Stephen  Royce  is  portrayed  by  Henry  Kolker, 
and  Richard  Freneau  is  played  by  David  Powell. 
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$125  to  $300 

A  MONTH 

Don't  hesitate.  Write  to  us  at  once 
and  find  out  about  this  wonderful 

opportunity.  Hundreds  of  Signal  Men  and 
Signal  Engineers  are  needed  right  now.  Are 
you  able  to  accept  one  of  these  positions?  Have 
you  had  the  training  that  will  enable  you  to 
forge  ahead  and  earn  big  money  ?  All  the  way 
from  $125  to  $300  per  month.  If  not,  you  can- 
not afford  to  put  off  writing  us.  Send  at  once 
for  our  big  book  which  tells  you  all  about  the 
wonderful  new  prof  essionof  Signal  Engineering. 
After  a  short  time  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
earn  more  money.  By  our  plan  you  can  become 
our  Representative  immediately.  So  don't  wait 
Write  us  today.    Get  this  special  offer  NOW. 

More  Men  Needed 

The  railroads  are  constantly  looking 
for  competent  Signal  Men  and  Signal 

Engineers.  There  are  not  enough  men  to  fill 
the  positions.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  tracks  are  to  be  equipped  with  auto- 
matic signals.  More  Signal  Men  are  needed  to 
superintend  the  work.  Many  new  positions  will  be  open 
and  there  are  not  enough  men  to  take  them.  Besides  a 
profession  in  which  you  can  make  a  lot  of  money,  Signal 
Engineering  is  the  most  fascinating  work.  So  don't  delay. 
Write  today  and  find  out  about  this  wonderful  opportunity. 

Free  Coupon/  free  book 

Just  put  your  name  and    /        COUPON 
address  on  the  free  coupon  and    /      Dept.  of  Signaling 
send  it  to  us  at  once.    You  are    /Room  1538  lMowiisonire. 
under   no   obUgations  of  any     ♦*    Raiensmod  Station,  Chicago.  111. 
kind.  We  will  send  you  the  big    **   Gentlemen:  Please  eena 
new  Signal  Book  which  tells    /    me   absolutely   free    and 
„„„  oii-ihniit-thicsTOnnrtprful      »*    prepaid  your  big  new  bignal 
youallabouttniswondertul    .»  ^^    it  is  distinctly  under- 
profession  absolutely  free.     »•   gtood  that  I  assume  no  obliga- 
This  book  tells  you  how    /   tions  of  any  kind, 
you  can  earn  from  $125    / 
to  $300  a  month.  Don't    ♦* 
wait.    Write  today.       >*  „ 

n  c  r.         ..  •*    Name 

Dept.  of  Signaling/ 


Room  1538 
1810  Wilson  Ave.    »"    Address  . 
Ravenswood  Sta.   • 

CHICAGO,  .* 


m*     *ee 


.Occupation. 
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Earn  $25  to  $40  aWeek 

Don't  be  satiufied  with  S8  to  S13  weekly.  Don't  be  held  back  by 
the  old  wnv  in  typewriting  !  i^earn  the  wonderful  New  Way,  at 
home,  in  10  simple,  easy  lessons.  Earn  ¥25,  $:J0.  S35  and  even  *4U 
a  week  !  Already  thousands  of  stenographers  nnd  other  typewriter 
users  who  never  exceeded  30  to  40  words  a  minute  are  writmg  80 
to  100  words  a  minute  irilk  half  Ike  effort  and  with  infinitely  greater 
accuracy;  and  their  salaries  have  been  doubled  and  trebled  I 

80  to  100  Words  a  Minute  Guaranteed 

Most  stenographers  get  only  S8to  SI  5  a  week  simply  because  they 
lack  spe'd  and  arruracy  on  the  typeivriter.  No  matter  how  good  you 
are  at  shorthand,  you  can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay  until 
you  get  speed— real  sped  —  and  accuracy  on  the  typewriter,  xou 
can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  a  minute  the  New  Way! 

LEARN  AT  HOME— lO  Easy  Lessons 

Think  of  it!  Only  10  easy  lessons.  Not  the  slightest  interference 
with  your  present  work.  You  learn  at  home  ouickly  and  eaBily, 
improving  in  speed  with  the  VERY  FIRST  LESSON  !  Special 
GYMNASTIC  Finger  training  Exercises  bring  results 
in  DAYS  that  ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in 
MONTHS.  Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who 
have  taken  up  thissystem  are  many  who  were  so-called 
"touch"  writers — yet  there  has  not  bf  en  a  single  one 
who  hasn't  DOUBLED  or  TREBLED  his  or  her  speed 
and  accuracy  ! 

NEW  BOOK  FREE 
We  cannot  describe  here  the  secret  principle  of  this 
new  method.    But  we  have  prepared  a  48-pare  book 
which  tells  all  about  it  in  complete  detail.  No  instruc- 
tion book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  ever     />.  ,- 
told    so    plainly   the    real  ^*^~*>^t 

WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  ^.  k»~^         Mal1  '"/ 

typewriting.     The  book  is^Bjoy jr^S3j»  Coupon     //.' 
FREE.      Mail   the       "I     ' '  i  ~8fM  ""  "1 1    m\   '  '  r    '"' 
or  postal  today— NOW.  NOW 

THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 

7511  College  Hill 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

USE  THIS  FOR  BIGGER  PAY 

THE  TUUOSS  SCHOOL  OF  TYPEWRITING,  7511  College  Hi'.l.  Springfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  Free  Book  about  the  New  Way  in  Typewriting. 
This  incurs  no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part. 

Name 


Address 

City State. 


Watch  Camera 

For  Your  Vacation 

Here  is  the  ideal  Camera  for 
your  vacation.  You  can  carry 
it  about  in  your  pocket. 
and  take  pictures  without 
anyone  beinc  the  wiser, 
for  it  is  but  little  larger 
than  a  watch,  which  it 
closely  resembles. 

Just  One  Cent  aPicture 

The  Expo  loads  in  day  ight 

With  a  film  for  25  pictures  JV»x 

%  in. .and  thus  the  picture  tnk- 

inppartofa  whole  day's  ont- 

iiiL-  may  he  bad  for  the  nominal 

-nn.  of  ■_'."'  cents — 1  cent  a  picture. 

Easy  to  Manipulate 

It  is  simplicity  itself  to  operate.  Takes 
pictures  throuph  the  stem,  where  the 
rapid  fire  lens  is  located.  The  photos  hy  no  means  suffer  because  they  are  small, 
the  small  size  of  the  mm-inc  metnr*    films  heine  ample  proof  of  this. 

Bv  usinc  the  Expo  Patent  PRINTING   BOX,  Enlargements  i2\x3i  that  are  mar- 
velouslv  clear   may  be   automatically    made  direct  from  tho  negative  without  the 

least  bit  of  trouble. 

fln«««l»il   *kM    n„;Ai.    _-.    ~    Flack   Time     and     instantaneous     shutters; 

Operated  as  Quick  as  a  nasn  weit?hs  but  3 ounces-,  nickel  pwd. 

Endorsed  bv  amateurs  and  professionals  the  world  over  Thoroughly  practical— 
printing  and  developing  of  films  just  the  same  as  ordinary  cameras-m  daily  use  by 
ill.- police,  newspaper  reporters,  detectives,  and  the  general  public.  Important 
beats  have  been  secured  with  the  Watch  Camera  bv  enterprising  reporters. 
Produces  clear  sharp  negatives  indoors  or  outdoors  equal  to  any  camera  on  tho 
market,  size  or'price-  notwithstanding.     Sold  under  a  positive  guarantee. 

Expo  Watch  Camera   M    EflJ     FILMS.  25  Exposures  ....  25c,  postage  2c 
postage  6c  $£aUU     Leather  Pockol  Carrying  Case,  3?c.  ros)3ge  2c 

Expo  Automatic  Dlroct  Printing  Box  Enlmrger,  $?.00    postage  6c1 
JOHNSON    SMITH   &   CO.,  7131  North  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 


"Saving  the  Family  Name" 

{Continued  from  page  p8) 

To  that  very  awkward  situation  there 
seemed  no  finish  until  Jan,  outrageously 
puzzled,  walked  away  abruptly. 

"What  are  you  doing?  What's  the  idea?! 
I  had  him  come  here  expressly  to  get  you! 
It's  my  only  reparation !"  Winthrop  spoke 
in  a  thundering  whisper. 

"Don't  you  see,"  said  Estelle  in  a  peni-| 
tent  little  voice,  brushing  an  imaginary 
dust  speck  from  his  lapel,  "that  I  was  only 
trying  to  do  as  I  thought  you'd  have  me 
do — help  save  the  family  name?" 

Robert  looked  at  her  a  full  half  minute. 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  was  thrilling  in 
its  vibrant  softness. 

"Is  it  that,  or — Estelle,  you  don't  mean 
— it  can't  be  that — " 

"Yes,  it  is/'  answered  Estelle,  lifting 
helpless,  pleading  eyes. 

Robert  Winthrop  drew  her  to  him  very 
gently,  but  his  arms  tightened  and  tight- 
ened until — quite  gloriously — she  could 
scarcely  breathe.  He  poured  a  torrent  of 
passionate  whispering  into  her  neck,  iust 
below  her  ear. 

"My  sweetheart,  my  girl,  my  wife-to-be  j 
— I  love  you !     I  love  you !     I  love  you !" 

"I  love  you,  too,  Robert,  very  deeply," 
said  Estelle,  closing  her  eyes. 

Their  first  kiss. 

C.  M.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Miss  Marin  Sais 
was  born  in  California,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  oldest   Spanish  families  in  Marin  County. 


T.  J.,  Toronto,  Canada. — Ella  Hall  was  born 
March  17.  1896.  Her  height  is  S  feet,  1  incb. 
She  has  light  hair  and  blue  eyes.  Before  joining 
Universal  she  was  with  Reliance's  Eastern  Studio. 
Before  going  on  the  screen  stage  she  was  on 
speaking  stage  under  the  management  of  David 
Belasco.  Dorothy  Philips  was  born  Oct.  28,  1S82. 
Billie  Rhodes  is  in  the  twenties.  Zoe  Beck, 
whose  name  has  just  been  changed  to  Zoe  Rae, 
is  five  years  old.  Wni.  Garwood  is  now  a  Uni- 
versal director. 


A.  B.  C,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — A  letter  to 
Miriam  Cooper  addressed  to  the  Fox  Studio, 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  probably  will  be  forwarded  to 
her.  Your  description  of  her  suggests  that  she 
is  the  girl  you  met.  She  played  in  "The  Birth  of 
a  Nation." 


Harriet  C.  Hazleton,  Pa. — Yes,  we  have 
copies  of  Harold  MacGrath's  novel.  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Kathlyn."  The  price  is  fifty  cents, 
postage  prepaid. 


L.  McG.,  Victoria,  B.  C. — The  only  relation- 
ship between  Mary  Pickford  and  Alice  Joyce 
arises  through  the  fact  that  they  married  broth- 
ers. Triangle  is  composed  of  Fine  Arts,  Keystone 
and  Kav-Bee. 
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J.  r    l   .   i  i!  i  [-ford  M  i  No,  Broncho 

Billy    is    iii >t    dead;    only    the    pious    >lu-    \ 
Henry    Russell    played    h'idt  e,    the    Bon,    in   "The 
Bond  Within."     Robert    Harron   ii  -   old. 

Haven't  heard  about  his  ordering  the  Men- 
ohn    March    for   himself   and    Dorothy    Gish. 

X.  1).,   Hi  ihimi  \..  n>\.  hi       Eddie  Lyons1  eyes 

are  gray,  his  hair  is  dark  brown.  Edward 
•is  press  notices  describe  him  .is  "strikingly 

handsome,"  which  ought  to  be  enough  to  bold 
champing    interest.      He   w.is  horn   in    Ion 

Ion  and  Ins  Familj  broughl  him  to  the  United 
.  when  he  was  a  youngster.  George  1  .irkin 
years  old  and  he  is  with  Kalem  al  Jackson 

\ilU-.    Fla.      Tom    Chatterton's    address    is    care 

Aincricm.  S.inta  Barbara. 


Miss    R.    K..    Hakrisbukg,    Pa      We    have   on 

hand  a  Few  copies  of  the  December,   1915,  num- 

t    Photoplay,   but   none   of  the   August   or 

July.     Send  fifteen  cents  for  copy  ;  no  charge  for 

o.     Tlu-  "Hints  vi\  Photoplay  Writing"  is 
titty  cents,   mailed. 

Gladys,  Oakland,  Oai.. — Tn  "The  Ne'er-Do- 
Well"  Lamar  Johnstone  played  the  part  of 
Runnels,  master  of  transportation. 


B.  W.,  Brockton,  Mass. — The  cast  of  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Peace"  was:  John  Harrison, 
Charles  Kiclunan  :  Mr.  Emanon,  L.  Roger  l.ytton; 
ey  Harrison,  James  Morrison;  Mrs.  Harri- 
son. Mrs.  Mary  Maurice:  Mrs.  Vander griff,  Miss 
Ionise  Beaudet ;  Mr.  Vandergriff,  Harold  Hiir- 
bert  ;  Poet  Scout.  Capt.  jack  Crawford:  The 
Master.  Charles  Kent  :  Magdalen,  Mrs.  Julia 
Swayne  Gordon;  Vandergriff's  Son.  Evart  Over- 
ton; Alice  Harrison.  Belle  Bruce:  Virginia  Van- 
dergriff, Norma  Tahnadge;  Dorothy  Vandergriff, 
Lucille  Hanimil!  :  Butler.  George  Stevens:  Colum- 
bia. Thais  I.awton  ;  The  War  Monster.  Lionel 
Brehan ;  George  Washington,  Joseph  Kilgour; 
General  Grant.  Paul  Scardon  :  Abraham  Lincoln, 
William  Ferguson.  The  cast  of  "Always  in  the 
Way":  Dorothy  North,  Mars'  Miles  Minter; 
Dorothy  Xorth  at  age  of  4,  Ethelmary  Oakland; 
Winford  Xorth.  Lowell  Sherman:  Mrs.  Helen 
Stillwell,  Edna  M.  Holland:  May  Stillwell,  Mabel 
Green;  Alan  Stillwell,  Harold  Meltzer ;  Harry 
Blake.  Tames  Riley  :  Reverend  Goodwin,  Arthur 
Evers ;  Mrs.  Goodwin,  Charlotte  Shelby;  John 
Armstrong.  Hal  Clarendon ;  Robert  Armstrong, 
Franklin  B.  Coates;  Zulu  chief,  Har,ry  Black- 
more:  Kinnyly,  Mrs.  Boots  Wall.  "Isn't  Mary 
Miles  Minter  more  than  fourteen  years  old?" 
you  ask.  Well.  Mary's  been  a  long,  long  time 
"going  on"  fifteen. 


M.  R.,  Springfield,  Mo. — William  Souelle  took 
the  part  of  Guiseppe  in  "The  Mummy  and  the 
Humming  Bird." 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  ol  August  24.  1912.  of  Photoplay  Mag- 
azine, published  monthly  at  Chicago.  Illinois,  far  October  1, 
1  n  1 0 .  Editor,  Julian  Johnson,  Chicago,  111.  Managing 
KUitur.  None.  Business  Managers  James  11.  Quirk,  Chicago, 
111.  Publisher,  Photoplay  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Owners:    'it   a  c  -  its  name  and  the  names  and 

address)  -         a  Me  s  hi  !  v.r:^   l    per  cent  or  more  of  total 

amount   of   s*  o\-.      If   not    a   com^ration,    give   names    and    a<i- 
-   of  individual  owners.'     Photoplay  Publishing  Co.,  Ed- 
win M.  (olvin.  Chicago,  111.:  Hubert  M.  Eastman,  Chicago,  111. 
James    It.    Quirk.    Chicago.    III.:    G.    E,   still.    Chicago,   111.:  J. 
Hodgkins,  Chicago,  111.;  Willi,  rt  Shallenbarger,  Waterloo.  Iowa. 
Known  bondholders,  mortgage*  s.  ami  other  security  holders  hold- 
ing   1    per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bunds'  mortgages,  <>r 
i  If    there    are    none,    so    state.)      None. 
.       nuni'ier    of    copies    of    each    issue    of    this    publication 
■■    distributed,    through    the    mails   or   otherwise,    to    paid 
1  ers    during    the    si\    mouths    preceding    the   date   shown 
above.      iThis    information    is    required    from    daily    newspapers 
only.)     .lames   11.    Quirk,   business  manager. 

Sv.  ii  to  ami  subscribed  before  me  this  twenty-fifth  day  of 
August,  1916.  [Seal.l  Kathryn  C.  Dougherty.  My  com- 
mission expires  June   IT.    1920.) 


The  Burlington 

Smashes 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
Watch  Book 


All  Watch 
Competition 

Look! 

21  Ri(OV  ">'■'  SOU-    ^ 
]ih  n  f  Jewels  — 
Adjusted    to   the 
second  — 

Adjusted  to  tem- 
perature  — 
Adjusted  to  iso- 
clt  roii  i  ant  — 

Adjusted  toposi- 
tioni — 

tH-year  old  stra- 
wy      la  cast — 
V      Genuine  Montadm- 
erj/ Railroad  Hint  — 
New  Ideasin  Thin  Cases 


Ev.-ry    farhtini?    vessel    in    the 

It.  S.  Nuvv  h:ia  th.-  BurliiKrt.m 

Watch    aboard.     This  includes 

l..r|ieil<i      lie.'lt    --   eVt-ry 

submarine,  as  well  an  tin-  l. or 

11. .-  idni.iiwht  :      Some   havo 

n»    Itiirlingtnns   aboard. 


A 
Month 


And  all  of  this  for  $2.50  — only  $2.50  per 

month— a  great  reduction  in  watch  i>rioe  —  direct  to 
you  —  positively  the  exact  prices  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  Think  of  the  high-grade,  guar- 
an*eed  watch  we  offer  here  at  such  a  remarkable 
price.  And,  if  you  wish,  you  may  pay  this  price 
at  the  rate  of  only  $2.50  a  month.  Indeed,  the  days 
of  exorbitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 


You  don't  pav  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the 
watch  You  don't  bin  a  Burlington  watch  without  seeing 
it  Look  at  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itself.  Thin 
model  handsomelyehaped  aristocratic  in  everyline.  Then 
look  at  the  works!  There  you  will  see  the  masterpiece  of 
watchmakers'  skill.  A  timepiece  adjusted  to  positions, 
temperature  and  isochronism. 


Free  Watch 
Book 


Get  the   Burling- 
ton Watch  Book 


coupon  now. 


lot  more  about  watch  buying 
when  you  read  it.     You  wi 
be  able  to  "  steer  clear  "  of 


/    FreeWatch 
Jf  Book  Coupon 

£     Burlington  Watch  Co. 

by  sending  this    £    19th  St  and  Marshall  Blvd. 

DtpL  1538        Chicago,  1IL 

^   Please  send  me  (without 

f    ob.iyations    and    prepaid) 

^      your  free  book  on  watches 


You  will  know  a 


the  Burlington  Watch. 


£    with  full  explanation  of  your 
the  over-priced   watches     f   cash  or  $2  50  a  month  offer  on 
which    are     no    better,     f 
Send  the  coupon  today     > 
for  the   book   and  our      «7 
offer.  f 

Burlington  .♦*  Na™~ 


Watch  Co.  / 

19tb  St.  &  Marshall     ♦*   Address.. 
Blvi.DepL  1538    JT 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAfiAZl.\'I7. 
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"That 

Foster  Friction  Plug 

not  only  presents  slipping  but 
resists  wear 


f^: 


\ 


CATS  PAW 


CUSHION 

RUBBER  HEELS 


Do  you  have  weak  ar- 
ches? Then  you  need 
the  Foster  Orthopedic 
Heel,  which  gives  that 
extra  support  where 
needed.  Especially  val- 
uable to  policemen,  mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers  and  all  who  are 
on  their  feet  a  great  deal. 
75c.  attached  at  your 
dealers,  or  sent  post 
paid  upon  receipt  of  COc. 
and  outline  of  your  heel. 


The  standard  of  efficiency  for  years  has  been  recognized 
in  Cat's  Paw  Cushion  Rubber  Heels — worn  by  mil- 
lions in  preference  to  other  kinds  because  of  the  safety, 
economy  and  comfort  provided.  The  Foster  Friction 
Plug  prevents  slipping  and  also  adds  life  to  the  heel 
— there  are  no  holes  to  track  dirt  and  mud — and  they 
cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

50c— black,  tan  or  white.    For 
Men,    Women  and  Guldren. 

Foster  Rubber  Co. 

IOS  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Originators  and  Patentees  of  the  Foster 
Friction  Plug,  -which  prevents  slipping. 


EhiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiniiiiinuii iiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiihi iimiuiiiiiiiMiniinmniminmiimiiiiiiiitiinmiimiuu nmmmimnu 1 inumiiuiimiiiHDHiiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiHHiiiuuuiiiiiutiHunB 
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V  / 


Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  played  among  friends 

at  home  are  winning  both  sexes,  old  and  young.    Often  the  tide    \ 
of  victory  is  turned,  not  by  a  skillful  shot,  hut  a  witty  tongue/ 

BRUNSWICK 

HOME  BILLIARD  TABLES 

$5  Brings  One  on  30  Days'  Trial 


m 


No  Home  Too  Small 

Regardless  of  room,  there's  a  man's 
size  Brunswick  that  will  easily  fit  your 
borne.  Superbly  built  of  beautiful  oak 
or  mahogany.  Fast  ever-level  playing 
bed,  quick-acting  Monarch  Cushions 
and  scientific  accuracy. 

"Quick  Demountable"  Brunswick 
can  be  set  up  anywhere  and  taken 
down  quickly  wnen  not  in  play. 

"Convertible"  Brunswick— perfect 
Library  or  Dining  Table  when  not  in 
use  for  Carom  or  Pocket  Billiards. 

'  Baby  Grand"  Brunswick  —  for 
homes  with  a  spare  room,  attic,  base- 
ment or  den. 

All  shown  :n  our  de  luxe  billiard 
book.  Sent  free  if  you  write  or  mail 
this  coupon  at  once. 


I 


i- 


WH  Y  seek  expensive  outside  amusements  when 
a   Brunswick   will    make    your    home    the 
center  of  social  life? 
Billiards  costs  nothing  except  for  the  table,  and  our 
plan  lets  you  play  while  you  pay.    Complete  Playing  Outfit 
of  balls,  cues,  etc. ,  included  without  extra  cost. 

Decide  right  now  to  give  your  boys  and  girls  this  manly     ^ 
training  thatkeepsthem  home  and  cultivates  socialgraces.      # 

Today — Send  Tkis  Free  Coupon  *  Brunei!* 

Unless  you  are  sure  which  local  store  has  the  genuine       +  Balke- 

Brunswicks,  send  for  our  free  book  today  and  see       +         Co"^Dde/„^ 

iii  ■  i  11  «.  Dept38W 

these  handsome  tables  in  actual  colors.  ^      623-633  s.wabash 

Read  in  this  book  the  indorsements  of  parents,  ministers  and  A  Ave., Chicago 

doctors.    See  our  low  prices,  easy  terms  and  borne  trial  offer.  a  oena  o  .roc  copy  of 

,.     ,.  ,  .    ,      ,  .    ,     '      ,.  ..    ,.  ...  ...  ^        vour  {\o,  luxe   book — 

Don't  wait  — this  hook  is  fr-e.     Man  this  coupon  M<W  .  -^         ;  M 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO.       #      B.ll.ard -The  Home  Magnet 

Dept.  33^-623-633  S.  Wabash  Ave,,  Chicago                  A     Jya„,e 
'~  Address.. 


v..  F.  HALL  PRIilTINO  COMPANY,  CHICAGO 


TO  see  and  hear  the  Carola  is  to  understand  why  it  is  preferred  in  homes  where 
they  have  the  best  of  everything.    Its  marvelous  reproduction  of  all  standard  disc 
records  satisfies  completely — nothing  like  it  can  be  obtained  elsewhere  at  any 
price.    Remain  seated  in  your  chair  with  the  Carola  on  the  floor  beside  you,  and  you 
can,  with  ease  and  comfort,  rewind  or  change  records.    Its  convenient  size,  graceful 
design  and  superb  mahogany  finish  make  it  ideal  for  all  occasions,  indoors  or  out. 

Size  11x13x22  inches;  31  inches  high  in 

playing  position. 

Weighs  but  11  pounds. 

One  winding  of  the  sturdy  motor  plays 

one  12-inch  or  two   10-inch  or  three  8- 

inch  records. 

Has  roomy,  dustproof  cabinet  for  records. 

Dealers:    We  have  an  exceptional  opportunity 
for  you.  Good  territory  still  open.WKrTE  FOR  DETAILS. 


Plays  all  standard  disc  records  with  any 

standard  needle. 

Cabinet  made  entirely  of  acoustic  metal, 

strong    and    dignified,   with    handsome 

mahogany  finish. 

Music  does  not   pass  thru   metal,  but 

thru  violin  fibre  tone  arm. 

If  you  don't  know  the  Carola  dealer  in  your  town, 
write  us  for  free  demonstration  in  your  home. 


$15 


In  the  Far  Wesl  $17.50 

Dominion  of  Canada  $25.00 
Australia  £6  6  S 


THE  CAROLA  CO.,  514  Leader-News  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 
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Ready!— "Roll  Your  Own!" 

Afresh,  lively  "roll  your  own  "cigarette  of  "Bull"  Durham 
is  as  quickening  and  inspiring  as  the  roll  of  drums  or  the 
"get  busy"  notes  of  a  bugle  call.  "Bull"  Durham  is  the 
smoke  of  the  red-blooded  —  the  bright  and  breezy  smoke 
that  goes  with  youthful  enthusiasm  and  energy. 
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Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

No  other  tobacco  in  the  world  has  the  unique,  mellow- 
sweet  mildness  or  the  delightful  aromatic  fragrance  of 
"Bull"  Durham. 

Made   of  rich,  ripe  Virginia-North  Carolina    leaf, 
"Bull"  Durham  has  that  distinc- 
tive, exclusive  quality  which  has 
made    it   the   favorite    smoke 
of  three  generations. 

Only  by  "rolling  your  own" 
with"Bull"Durham  can  you  get 
a  cigarette  with  the  individuality 
and  personality  that  give  such 
perfect,  lasting  satisfaction. 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
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If  you  really  want  to  have  and  keep  the 
charm  of  "a  skin  you  love  to  touch"  don't 
don  7,  go  to  bed  a  single  night  with  powder 
flakes  still  lodged  in  the  delicate  pores! 

They  are  sure  to  clog  these  wee  breathing 
places  of  the  skin  and  make  them  grow 
coarse  and  large.  A  dry  rubbing  or  grease 
cleansing  merely  force  the  powder  flakes, 
mingled  with  dirt  and  oil,  deeper  into  the 
pores  causing  blackheads  and  blemishes. 
Instead — 

Spend  five  minutes  this  way  tonight 

Dip  a  cloth  in  warm  water  and  hold  it  to  your  face 
until  t  he  skin  is  softened  and  damp.  Now  take  a  cake 
ofWoodbury'sFacial  Soap  and  go  over  your  face  with 
the  cake  itself  just  as  a  man  does  with  a  shaving  stick. 
Wet  the  tips  of  your  fingers  and  work  up  a  lather 
from  the  soap  left  on  your  face.  Rub  this  cleansing, 
antiseptic  lather  gently  into  the  pores.  Rinse  with 
warm  water,  then  with  cold.  If  possible,  finish  by 
rubbing  the  face  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  piece  of ice. 
For  a  sensitive  skin  substitute  a  dash  of  ice  water  for 
the  ice  itself. 


Use  this  treatment  persistently  and  powder  as  much 
as  you  like.  Your  complexion  cannot  help  taking  on 
step  by  step  that  permanent  clearness,  freshness  and 
charm  which  the  steady  use  of  Woodbury's  always 
brings. 

Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  the  work  of  a  skin 
specialist.  A  25c  cake  is  sufficient  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  this  treatment.    Get  your  cake  today. 

Write  today  for  week's -size  cake 

For  4c  we  will  send  you  a  week's-size  cake  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Soap.  For  10c,  samples  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap.  Facial  Cream  and  Powder.  Write  today ! 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  1833  Spring 
Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  address  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co..  Ltd.,  1833  Sherbrooke  St..  Perth,  Ontario,  Can. 


Try  Woodbury's 
Facial  Ponder, 
too.  Four  tints. 
Special  two-part 
box.  25c  every- 
where. 


For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Ideal 

Christmas 

Gift 


50  Cent 

at  your  dealer' m 
by  mail   postpu 


If  your 
dealer 
hasn't 
them  in 
stock 

Send 

the 

Coupon 

Today 


A  Movie  Card  Party! 

Be  the  first  to  surprise  and  please  3^our  friends  by  giving  a  Movie 
Card  Party.    All  you  will  need  is  a  pack  of  beautiful  gold  edged 

Movie  Souvenir  Playing  Cards 

Containing  53  Beautiful  Portraits  of  the 
World's  Greatest  Motion  Picture  Stars. 


The  pack  has  regular  Playing  Card  Indexes,  52 

Cards  and  Joker,  making  it  complete  for  playing  all 

Card  Games.    It  is  highly  enameled,  flexible,  with 

*\i       a  high  slip  and  beautiful  Ivory  Finish,  which 

7^     makes  it  a  delight  to  handle. 

Gold   Edged   Cards 

put  up  in  handsomely    Hot 

Stamped  Telescope  Cases.  Six 

to  a  Display  Easel  Carton. 
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(  REDUCED   SIZE   OF  THE   JOKER  > 

MOVIE  SOUVENIR  CARD  CO. 


345-359  W.  AUSTIN  AVE. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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[You  Save  35% 

Only  from  Batch  can  you 

„..  p.-rfecl  vutdia- 
I  ih.'  uorld  »low 
irat. 
i  Caan  buying  from  tho 
European    Gutters 
■  or  "Srutul 
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Many  Satisfied] 
Customers  in] 

Your    Own   Town' 
Let  ua  refer  you  to' 
them!  All  will  test- 
ify to  our  r'-rmtn- 
t  ion  for  »jIim-|I»- 
Ing.   tioneil    and  ] 


FREE 

Examination 
At  Our  Expense 

VewMl  forward  any 

diamond  from  lliisad.  or 

from    our     catalogue    for 

your  full    examination   and 

approval — entirely  at  our  ex 

pense— without  obligating  you  to 

buv.     Examine    and  compare  the 
i  diamond  we  send  you,  and  if  you  don't 
t  think  it  isthe  gre  test  va.ue  you  have  ever 
j  seen   simply  return    it  at   our   expense 

Xmas   Gifts   Susjestions 

You  will  flni  our  catalopue  a  wonderful  help  in  the 
selection  of  Christmas  gi.ts  for   everybody  and  our 
prices  will  effect  a  saving  L.r  you  of  a  great  deal  ol  money. 
Each  article  is  encased  in  a  handsome  presentation  box  ot 
surprising  beauty.   Be  sure  and  see  our  catalogue  before  mak- 
1  ing  your  Christmas  purchases.    It  is  mailed  lree  for  the  asking 


The 
Basch 
MONEY- 
BACK 
Guarantee 

This  iron-clad  protect- 
ing    money-back    con- 
tract  makes  loss  or  dis- 
appointment impossible.    It 
is  a  lecal  contract  in  writing 
to  refund  in  cash  full  price  less 
-J%,  should  you  for  any  reason 
wish  to  return  the  diamond  any  time 
within  a  year.  Also  allows  full  pricein  exchange 
at  any  time.    Contains  statement  of  exact  carat 
weight,  quality  and  value  of  the  diamond.      See 
that  your  diamond  is  Basch  Guaranteed." 


Greatest  Foumtak  Pea  Vake  Ever  Offered.  Only  $  1  - 


No.   B7S — This  Jountcin  pen  is  a  duplicate  of  the  $2^0  pen  made  by  the  most  prominent  ^ 
Pen  manufacturers  in  tlie  world— and  carries  the  same  Guarantee.      It  is  a  safety  lever  self-filling  foun-    $ 
tain  pen.  guaranteed  non-leakable.    The  lever  self-tiller  is  the  simplest  and  most  practical  fountain  pen 
made.    The  barrel  and  cap  are  made  of  first  quality  Para  rubber.    YOUR  NAME  INLAID  IN  GOLD  FREE. 
The  pen  is  made  of  14K  solid  gold,  iridium  tipped  and  hand  tempered.    Actual  lengin,  7  incue*.     We  guarantee  free 
repairs  for  twoyears.     Fine  gift  cane  free.     Wailing  charges  prepaid.      Our  special  factory  price  only .  .  . 
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A  copy  of  this  valuable  book  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  upon  receipt  of  your 

name  and  addiess.    This  book  is  written  by  experts  and  contains  authoritative        »*'  a' 
facts  on   diamonds   need-d  to  b.y   saMy.      Wondenul   guide   to   the   selection   of        t*  „^ 
Xmas  gifts.     It  shows  thousands  of  illustrations  of  fine  diamonds,  watches," jewelry,        »**<.& 
silverware,  cut-glass,  leather  goods,  etc.,  all  quoted  at  money-saving  prices.     Mail   ^4*   fy 
coupon  or  write  us  a  letter  or  postcard  for  your  free  copy  NOW!  +r   ..  ^ 
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How  to  Cultivate 

Your 

Vital  Forces 


How  to  Become  a   Veritable   Giant 

in  Health  and  Mind 
by  Developing  Your  Unused  Powers 


By  W.  W.  Washburn 


THROUGH  this  new  system  of  intense 
cultivation  of  the  cells,  you  can  become 
so  tinglingly  alive  with  energy  and 
power,  so  brimful  of  health  and  vitality  that 
you  can  literally  double  the  fruits  of  your  life 
in  every  department. 

The  chief  difference  between  great  success 
and  failure  in  life  is  largely  a  difference  in 
vital  energy.  The  man  who  is  teeming  with 
enthusiasm — who  seems  to  bubble  with 
super-vitality  is  the  man  who  gets  to  the  top 
in  every  line  of  work,  while  others  who  may 
be  in  just  as  good  health  but  who  lack  that 
extra  energy  of  mind  and  body  —  that 
dynamic  spark  — never  assume  lasting  leader- 
ship. It's  the  vitality  plus  that  makes  all  the 
difference,  and  that  is  what  this  new  system 
gives  you. 


Are  you  one  of  the  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
each  hundred  who  can  hardly  get  up  in  the 
morning— who  never  feel  as  though  they'd 
had  enough  sleep?  Or  do  you  jump  out  of 
bed  thoroughly  refreshed,  so  full  of  energy  that 
you  can  hardly  wait  to  begin  the  day? 

And  when  you  get  to  the  office,  do  you  dive 
into  your  work  with  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
that  knows  no  obstacles  or  do  you  have  to 
drive  yourself  to  get  your  work  done  at  all? 
And  after  the  day  is  over  are  you  worn  out  — 
too  tired  to  enjoy  the  evening,  or  do  you  fee! 
just  as  full  of  vitality  as  though  your  work  has 
refreshed  you  instead  of  wearing  you  out? 

Unless  you  have  the  extra  energy,  the  added 
vital  forces  to  make  your  daily  activities  seem 
as  though  they  don't   even  begin  to  tax  your 
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energy,  you  arc  enjoying  but  .1  small  portion 
Dt  the  possibilities  o(  life.  You  are  not  making 
your  working  hours  pay  you  tin-  dividends 
they    should,   neither   are  you  able  to  enjoy 

our  leisure  hours  as  you  should. 

A  Wonderful    Discovery 

Conscious  Evolution  is  a  remarkable  system 
of  recreating  the  vital  forces  through  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  the  cells.  And  yet  like  all 
great  discoveries  it  is  amazingly  simple  and 
asy.  No  drugs  or  medicine  of  any  kind  are 
ised,  no  dieting,  no  tiresome  exercises,  no 
self-denial  of  any  kind  and  the  results  are 
nothing  short  of  marvelous.  Swobod a  believes 
hi  living  a  full  life  —  an  intense  life  and  his 
system  make  it  possible. 

Man  is  made  up  of  billions  of  cells.  These  cells 
govern  life.  Upon  their  activity  depends  the 
legree  of  health  and  energy  we  possess. 
M\oboda  shows  you  how  to  increase  the 
useful  activity  of  these  cells  which  in  many 
cases  are  nearly  totally  dead. 

Among  Swoboda's  pupils  are  scores  of 
senators,  cabinet  members,  physicians,  mini- 
sters and  prominent  business  men,  many  of 
whom  say  they  owe  their  success,  their  health 
ind  their  very  lives  to  Swoboda. 

Double  Your  Efficiency 

>woboda  will  show  you  how  to  build  a  keener 

-train,  a  more  superb,  energetic  body,  stronger 
muscle,  a  more  vigorous  heart,  a  healthier 
stomach,  more  active  bowels,  a  better  liver 
ind  perfect  kidneys.  He  has  times  without 
number    shown    how    to    overcome    general 

lebility,  listlessness,  lack  of  ambition,  lack  of 
vitality  —  how  to  revitalize,  regenerate  and 
restore  every  part  of  the  body  to  its  normal 
state  —  how  to  recuperate    the   vital   forces  — 

reating  a  type  of  physical  and  mental  super- 
efficiency  that  almost  invariably  results  in 
greater  material  benefits  than  you  ever  before 
dreamed  were  possible  to  you. 

Swoboda  is  only  one  perfect  example  of  the 
Swoboda  system.      He  fairly   radiates  vitality, 

wiiv'u  vi"i  write  to   idrprtlsere 


his  whole  being  pulsating  with  unusual  lite 
Bnd  energy.  And  his  mind  is  even  more  alert 
and  active  than  his  bodj  j  he  is  tireless.  Visit 
him,  talk  with  him  and  you  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of 
a  remarkable  personality,  a  superior  product 
of  the  Swoboda  System  of  body  and  per- 
sonality building,  Swoboda  embodies  in  his 
own  super-developed  mind  ami  body    -in  his 

wonderful  energy  -the  correctness  of  his 
theories  and  of  the  success  of  his  methods. 

A   Startling   Book— FREE 

No  matter  how  well  you  feel,  no  matter  how 
successful  you  are,  Swoboda  has  written  a 
wonderful  book  that  you  should  read— a  book 
that  shows  how  you  can  become  ten  times  as 
healthy,  ten  times  as  full  of  energy  and  vitality, 
ten  times  as  capable  of  enjoying  life  to  the 
full  as  you've  ever  been  before.  Until 
you  read  this  book  and  learn  what  Swoboda 
has  done  for  others,  you  can  never  know  the 
possibilities  of  life  that  you  are  missing. 

Tear  out  the  coupon  on  this  page,  write  your 
name  and  address  on  it  or  write  a  letter  or 
even  a  postal  card  and  mail  to  Alois  P. 
Swoboda,  1977  Aeolian  Bldg.,  New  York. 
Even  if  you  gain  but  one  suggestion  out  of 
the  60  pages  in  Swoboda's  book,  you  will 
have  been  repaid  a  thousandfold  for  having 
read  it.  By  all  means  do  not  delay,  do  not 
say  I'll  do  it  later",  but  send  the  coupon  or 
a  letter  or  postal  now,  while  the  matter  is  on 
your  mind.  Remember  the  book  is  absolutely 
free — there  is  no  charge  or  obligation  now  or 
later.      Write  now. 


Please     send     me     your     free     copyrighted     book, 
"Conscious  Evolution." 


Name 
Address 

City  .State 


Mail  to  ALOIS  P.  SWOBODA 
1977   Aeolian   Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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CLASSIFIED     ADVERTISING 
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Rate 

15cts 

per 

word 


All  Advertisements 

have  equal  display  and 
same  good  opportuni- 
ties for  big  results. 
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PHoropiAr 


This  Section  Pays. 
85'^  of  the  advertisers 
using  this  section  during 
the  last  seven  months 
have  repeated  their  copy. 
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Rate 

15  cts 

per 

word 


U-U  U  i  fl 


FORMS  FOR  FEBRUARY  ISSUE  CLOSE  DECEMBER  FIRST 


AGENTS 


AGENTS — 200  PKR  CENT  PROFIT.  WONDERFUL  LITTLE 
article.  Something  new:  sells  Lke  wildfire.  Carry  right  in  pocket. 
Write  at  once  for  tree  sample.  E.  XI.  Feltman,  Sale-  Mgr.,  9543 
3rd  St.,   Cincinnati.  O. 

AGENTS— 50  0<7o  PROFIT;  FREE  SAMPLES;  GOLD  SIGN 
letters  for  store  and  office  windows:  anyone  can  put  on.  Metallic 
Letter  Co..   414    N.   Clark  St..  Chicago. 

AGENTS;  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  MAX- 
ager  for  our  goods.  Fast  Office  Seller:  f'.nc  profits.  Particulars 
and  sarnoles  free.     One  Dip  Pen  Co..  Dipt.   1.  Bait  more.  Md. 

BUSINESS    OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  .$ri000  BUSINESS  UN*  TWO  YEARS.  LET  US 
start  you  in  the  collection  business.  No  capital  needed:  big  Meld. 
We  teach  secrets  of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to  you.  Write 
today  for  Free  Pointers  and  new  plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
K22    State   St..    Detroit,    Midi. 

ADVERTISE— 2  0    WORDS   IN"    100    MONTHLIES    -SI;    YOUR 
ads  and  follow-ups  written  free.     O.  (  ope  Agency,  St.  Louis. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   INSTRUCTION 

HOME  STUDY  LEADING  TO  DEGREES  FROM  RESIDENT 
school  (founded  1856).  Dr.  A.  Walker,  Oskaloosa  College,  Oska- 
loosa,    Iowa. 


FILMS    DEVELOPED 


FILMS  DEV.  10c.  ALL  SIZES.  PRINTS  2»ix3>4.  3c.  3'4x 
414.  4c.  We  give  Profit  Sharing  Coupon-.  24  hour  service,  work 
guaranteed.  Send  negatives  for  samples.  Girard's  Comm'l  Phot>> 
shop,    Ilolyoke,    Mass. 


FOR    SALE 


FOR  SALE— PICTURE'  SHOW  AND  THEATRE  BUILDING, 
doing  good  business  in  town  of  7.000.  Seat'ng  capacity  about  900. 
Address  W.  W.  Anspach,  101S  W.  Jefferson  St..  Ft.  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

GAMES  AND    ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS.  VAUDEVILLE  SKETCHES.  MONOLOGUES,  DIA- 
logucs,  Speakers.  Minstrel  Material.  .lukes.  Recitations.  Tableaux, 
Drills.    Entertainments.      Make    Up    Goods.      Large    Catalog    Free. 


L'I111>.  I      '  '  I  i    I    I   .i  I  I  '  I  I  "    "  '  -  'I. ii.  \.    jj        VJt'Wt? 

T.   S.   Denison  &  Co.,  Dept.    7  6,   Chicago. 


HELP    WANTED 


FIVE  BRIGHT.  CAPABLE  LADIES  TO  TRAVEL.  DEMON- 
strate  and  sell  dealers.  S25  to  S.>0  per  week.  Railroad  fare  paid. 
Goodrich  Drug   Company,    Dept.    59.    Omaha.   Neb. 

GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS  PAY  BIG.  GET  PREPARED 
for  comi  g  examinations  bv  farmer  Government  Examiner.  Booklet 
free.  Write  today.  Patterson  Civil  Service  School,  Box  3017. 
Rochester.   N.  Y. 

WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN".  IS  OR  OVER,  AS  GOYERN- 
nient    Railway   Mail   Clerks,    City    Carriers,    Clerks    at   Wash'ngton, 

s  7  ."> . c 1 1 1    mouth.     Write   for    li-t    of   positions  obtainable.     Franklin 
Institute,   Dept.   P-217,    Rochc-ucr.   N.   Y. 

WANTED— MEN  AND  WOMEN  TO  (JUALIFY  FOR  GOVERN- 
nient  positions.  Several  thousand  appointments  to  \h-  made  next 
few  months.  Full  information  about  openings,  how  to  prepare, 
in.,  tree.  Write  immediately  for  booklet  OQ  114:'.  Earl  Hopkins, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOB  25  CENTS,  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  SPECIAL 
stamped  in  gold  on  ;!  line  lead  pencils.  United  States  Pencil  Co., 
Saginaw,  Michigan, 


INDIAN    BASKETS  AND   RELICS. 
Highland  Springs,  Cal. 


PRICE  FREE,     GIl.lt  \M. 


MOTION    PICTURE   BUSINESS 


BIG    PROFITS    NIGHTLY        SMALL    CAPITAL    STARTS    YOU 

v>  experienoe  needed,  our  machines  axe  used  and  endorsed  by 
Government  institutions.  Catalog  Free.  Capital  Merchandise  Co., 
310  Franklin   Bids..   Chli 


MUSIC   PUBLISHERS 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED.     FOR  BEST  OFFER  SUBMIT  MAN 
uscnjji   to  Nevdhaui  Music  Co.,  D-li>7,    SL  Louis.  Mo. 


OLD   COINS  AND    STAMPS 


$2  TO  $500  EACH  PAID  FOR  HUNDREDS  OF  COINS 
dated  before  1910.  Se  d  10  cents  for  New  Illustrated  Coin 
Value  Book.  4x7.  Showing  guaranteed  prices.  It  may  mean  your 
fortune.  Get  posted.  Clarke  Coin  Company,  Box  127.  Le  Rot. 
N.   Y. 

WILL  PAY"  $100.00  FOR  TRADE  DOLLAR  KSS:  $7  FOB 
1853  Quarter  without  arrows:  $750.00  for  certain  $5.00  gold 
without  motto.  Cash  premiums  for  rare  coins  to  1912.  Get 
posted.  Send  4c.  Get  our  large  Coin  Circular.  Numismatic  Bank, 
Dept.   75.  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

STAMPS  SENT  ON"  APPROVAL  AT  70%  DISCOUNT.  PRE- 
cancels  at  (4c  each.  Reference  reauired.  J.  Emory  RenoU.  Dept. 
C2  1 .    Hanover.   Penna. 

CASH  PAID  FOR  CANCELLED   STAMPS.     AS  HIGH  AS   $10 

per  1.000.     All  kinds  bought.     Send  10c  for  price  list.     A.   Scott. 
Cohoes.  N.  Y. 


FREE.    7 

Stamp  Co. 


V.VR.    NEWFOUNDLAND   STAMPS. 
Providence,    R.   I. 


PROVIDENCE 


PATENTS 


WANTED  IDEAS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST  OF  PATENT  BLYERS 
and  Inventions  Wanted.  $1,000,000  in  prizes  offered  for  inven- 
tions. Send  sketch  for  free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Our  four 
books  sent  free.  Y'ictor  J.  Eva.  s  &  Co.,  Patent  Attys.,  763 
Ninth.  Washington,  D.   C. 


PHOTOPLAY    TEXT    BOOKS 


■■HOW  TO  WRITE  A  PHOTOPLAY."  BY  C.  G.  WIXKOPF, 
134:2  Prospect  Ave.,  Bronx,  New  Y'ork  City.  25  cents.  Contains 
model  scenario.   "Where  to  Sell,"   "How  to  Build  Plots,"   "Where 

to   Get    Plots." 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 
in  spare  time.  No  correspondence  course.  Our  easy,  up-to-date 
"Book  of  Instructions"  tells  how.  Contains  sample  play,  list  of 
companies  buyp  g  plays.  Send  for  free  details.  Special  offer  now. 
E-Z  Scenario  Company.   Xtji'9    West    1 27th  St.,   New  York. 

WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS— ■?  1 0  to  $30  0  EACH.  CONSTANT 
demand.  Devote  all  or  spare  time.  Correspondence  course  is  not 
required.  Start  work  at  once.  Our  book  covers  the  subject  com- 
pletely. Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Company,  394  Atlas 
Bids..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


POULTRY"  TAPER.  4  4-124  PAGE  PERIODICAL.  UP  TO 
date,  tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  care  and  management  of 
poultry,  for  pleasure  or  profit:  four  mouths  for  10  cents.  Poultry 
Advocate;   Dept.    27.   Syracuse.   N.  Y". 


TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY— MORSE  AND  WIRELESS— ALSO  STATION' 
Agency  taught.  Graduates  assisted.  Cheap  expense — easily  learned. 
Largest  school — established  .',2  years.  Correspondence  courses  also. 
Catalog  Free.     Dodge's    Institute.    Peoria    St.,    Valparaiso.    Ind. 

TYPEWRITERS    AND    SUPPLIES 

LARGEST      STOCK      OF      TYPEWRITERS      IN      AMERICA— 

Underwoods,  one  fourth  to  one-half  manufacturer's  prices.  Rented 
anywhere,  applying  rent  on  purchase  price:  free  trial.  Installment 
payments    tf    desired.      Write    for    catalogue    65.      Typewriter    Eui- 

porium    tE.-tab.    1S02V    S4-3r,  West  Lake  Street.   Chicago.   Illinois. 

SEND  FOR  TIST  NO.  9  OF  TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS.  NEW 
and  rebuilt,  cash,  time  or  rent  10  .lavs'  trial.  American  Type- 
writer Exchange,   14   N.   Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


TYPEWRITING 


SCENARIOS.     MANUSCRIPTS     TYPED.      10     CENTS     TAGE. 
Marjorie   Homer  Jones.    322    Monadnock  Block,   Chicago. 
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Selling  to  the  Million  Mark 

When 


By  Harold  Bell  Wright 
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A  MANS  A  MAN 

II     MY     COOD    Wi  t  H 
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Illustration  showing  the  biggest 
selling  novel  ever  published,  wrap- 
ped with  special  Christmas  slip, 
cover  in  colors  ready  for  Christ- 
mas giving  —  at  all  book   stores. 


a  MAN'S  A  Man 

A  Real  Western  Novel 

Illustrations  and  Decorations  by  the  Author 
Cloth  $1.35  Leather  $1.85 

Wholesome  and  Clean  and  Uplifting — The  spirit  of  the 
story — for  man  or  woman — the  beauty  of  binding,  the 
author's  illustrations  and  decorations  combine  to  make 
" When  a  Man's  a  Man"  supreme  for  Christmas  giving. 

What  the  Critics  Are  Saying 

Boston  Globe:    Redolent  of  the  open  and  the  clean,  whole- 
some life  of  the  West. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle:    The  persons  in  the  narrative  are  flesh  and  blood. 
Philadelphia  Press:    Mr.   Wright's  West  is  as  real  as  reality  can  be. 
Chicago  Examiner:    Deserves  to  become  one  of  the  widest-read  books  of  the  year. 
Spokane  Chronicle:     He  never  has  written  a  better  or  cleaner  story. 
Utica  Observer:    He  has  given  in  "When  a  Man's  a  Man"  full  measure,  pressed  down, 
heaped  up  and  running  over  of  his  best  thought  and  best  work. 

Harold  Bell  Wright's  Books  Are  Sold  Everywhere 

Also  Recently  Published— Popular  Edition  of  1,000,000  Copies 

eTl   «,  I7,r«.„  ^C  |.U«.\X7^..1J  Harold  Bell  Wright's  Great  Novel 
a    1  lie  HyeS  Ot  tile  W  OrlCl  That  Broke  All  Records  at  $1.35 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's  —  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  —  The  Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 
—  The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth  —  Their  Yesterdays 

Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life  Tl  .  I  1^^mm^mmmww^m  J  \T\~~  C,oth  50  Cent» 
"A  literary  gem  that  will  live"        1116     \J  nCTOWlieCl     Ivlllg      Leather   $1.00 

Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wright's  books  have  been  sold 
The  great  heart  of  the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 

Our  Big  Catalogue  of  ^*?T*fr  T***¥""*  We  catalog  and  sell  by  mail,  at  a  bijr  saving  to  you.  over 
RnnW«  nf  nil  Pnhliehpra  PtCIl.lli  25,000  books  of  other  publishers.  We  supply  the  largest 
HOOKS  or  ail  ruOlisners  M.  ■».-%■■  «■  A  number  o£  pubiic,  private  and  school  libraries  and  in- 
dividuals with  all  their  books.  Our  service  is  quick  and  satisfying.  Write  for  catalog  today.  A  post  card  will  bring  it. 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers  and  Booksellers 

E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 


Selling   Everywhere 
Now  at  50  Cent 


Pay  as  You  Wish 


We'll  sen  1  vou  a  genuine  Lachnite  for 

you  to  wear  for  10  full  days.  If  you  can  tell  it  from 
a  re.d  diamond  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  Costs 
but  l-30th  as  much.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it  pay 
only  a  few  cents  a  month.     Write  for  catalog1. 

Genuine  Lachnite  Gems 

keep  their  dazzling  fire  forever.  5ct  in  solid  gold. 
Cut  by  world  renowned  diamond  cutters.  Will  stand 
6re  iind  acid  tests.  All  kinds  of  jewelrv  at  astound- 
ing low  prices.     Easy  payments.     WRITE  TODAY 

H.  Ucfaman  Co.,  12  N.  Michhan  A?.. Chicago,  Dep.1539 


LANDA  "Preparedness"  BILLFOLD 

Elegant,  Practical  Xmas  Gift— Model  result  of  25  years'  ex- 
pencr,  -_>.  Combines  currency  fold,  coin  purse,  card  case,  loose-leaf  memo 
pad.  1917  calendar,  identification  card  and  transparent  photo  frame.  Made 
of  Finest,  soft,  black  Seal  Grain  Leather— splendid  wearing  Qualities. 

Compact,  thin,  flexible.  Will  fit  any  pocket— for  ladies  or  gen- 
tlemen. Size  closed.  3x3  5-8 inches;  open,  8  1-4  x  3  6-8.  Special  Price, 
dirc-t  to  consumer,  50c.  Jo.  40  doz.  postpaid.  Ordinaiily  $1.00  each.  Any 
■■me  or  monogram  in  23  kt.  geld  FREE.  Packed  in  handsome  gift  box, 
containing  beautiful  engraved  Xmas  card  and  tinsel  cord. 

Landa  "Biltmore,"  same  in  finest  Morocco  Leather.  Special 
Price,  direct  to  consumer,  $1.00.  Worth  $2.50  each.  $10.00  doz.  post- 
paid. Order  eitherkind  for  yourself  and  friends.  Send  today  draft.  M.  O. 
or  postage  stamps.  Order  shipped  da-j  received.  Write  for  Landa  Xmaa 
Gift*  Catalog  and  "Landa  Reason  for  Low  Prices." 

A.  LANDA  &  SONS  CO.,  Manufacturers,  Dept.  74  J,  Chicago 


YOUR  FAVORITES 

24  magnificent  autogiaphed  photographs  of  your 
favorite  photoplay  stars,  all  for  only  25c.  This  pri*  e 
has  been  reduced  from  50c.  Made  in  a  wonderfully 
rich  sepia  half-tone,  suirable  for  framing'.  This  is  a 
big  b.irgain  offer  that  will  never  appear  again.  It's 
ttie  greatest  offer  ever  nin<le  and  the  one  chance  of 
your  lifetime  to  secure  this  great  collection.  24  for 
25c.  80  for  50c  Send  in  your  order  today,  while 
they  list.  I'ositHrely  your  last  chance  to  get  this  set 
Send  Stamps,  Coin  or  Money  Order 

AMERICAN  PUBUSWN6C0.  fc-j'S  J:^: 


Money  Cheerfully  Refunded 


50c 

Postpaid 

Name  Engraved 
Free  in 

23  kt.  Gold 

For  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen 


Wlien  yuu  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  ILitJAZIXE. 
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A  Merry  Christmas  12  Times 

A  Gift  Suggestion  that  will  appeal  to  you 

TOU   have  a  friend  who  is  very  much  interested  in 
moving  pictures.      You  are  going  to  give  a  Ckristmas  present 
of  some  kind  to  this  friend.      Tkere  vCill  be  more  pleasure  for 
botk  of  you  if  the  gift  is  a  particularly  appropriate  one.  A  subscription  to 

Photoplay  Magazine 

will  afford  a  delightful  surprise  on  Christmas  morning  and  give  new  satisfaction 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month  during  the  ensuing  year.  Every  issue  will  be  a  re- 
minder that  you  are  the  thoughtful  provider  of  several  hours  of  interesting  news, 
entertainment  and  instruction — the  source  of  a  twelve-time  Merry  Christmas. 

To  enable  you  to  send  this  gift  subscription  in  a  correct  and  most  attractive  way,  an  artistic 
Christmas  Card  has  been  provided,  stating  that  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
■will  be  sent  for  whatever  period  you  desire.  Tour  name  and  Christmas  greetings  will 
appear  on  this  card,  which  will   be  sent  either  to  you   or   to   the   recipient   of  the  gift. 

When  you  return  coupon  at- 
tach a  Postal  or  Express  money 
orderoraCheck.  Better  hurry. 


Christmas  Subscription  Coupon 


Year,  $1.50.    Six  months.  $.75.    Four  months.  $.50. 
Canada,  $1.85  per  year.      Foreign  Countries,  $2.50  per  year. 

Photoplay  Magazine,  350  N.  Clark   St..  Chicago 


Gentlemen  : 

Soul  to  —  Name  . 
Address 


Enclosed  find  $ for 

Length  "f  aubacxiptuuO 


From  —  Name . 
Address 


PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZ INE 

350  North  Clark  Street 
CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 
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The  Dm&ren&ef 
Is  Training 

These  two  men,  like  thousands  of  others, 
started  side  by  side  at  desks  in  a  row — equal. 

One  stood  still.  Today  he's  just  a  little  older,  just  a  little  more 
discouraged — but  right  where  he  started. 

The  other  has  grown  to  a  position  of  command  and  big  pay  with  all  its  accompany- 
ing  advantages    and    comforts.     The  big  difference  in  these  men's  lives  is   Training. 


The  failure  had  the  same  opportunities,  as 
much  spare  time,  as  much  natural  ability  as  the 
man  who  won.     They  started  equal. 

But  the  successful  man  looked  ahead;  he  saw 
that  the  man  who  climbs  to  a  position  of  responsi- 
bility is  the  man  who  trains  himself  for  bigger 
work.  And  he  had  the  pluck,  the  determination 
to  get  that  training  in  spare  time  while  others 
idled.     He  ivon. 

Go  where  you  will,  you  will  find  thousands  of 
such  men  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  to  posi- 
tions as  Superintendents,  Managers,  Engineers, 
Contractors,  Proprietors,  solely  through  training 
secured  through  the  help  of  the  International  Cor- 
respondence Schools. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  you.  You,  too,  can  in- 
crease your  earning  power  and  advance  yourself 
just  as  fast  and  as  far  as  you  choose.  All  that's 
needed  is  the  courage  to  say  "I  will." 

It  makes  no  difference  what  you  are  doing,  how 
old  you  are  or  where  you  live.  The  International 
Correspondence  Schools  will  bring  right  into  your 
own  home  all  the  help  you  need  to  train  in  spare 
time  for  whatever  position  you  mark  on  the  at- 
tached coupon.  Take  the  first  step  today  !  Mail 
the  coupon  NOW  ! 


International  correspon'dence  schools 

Box  6464,  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the  position, 
or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 


3  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER 

J  Electric  Lighting 

3  Electric  Car  Running 

3  Electric  Wiring 

3  Telegraph  Expert 

B  Practical  Telephony 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
3  Mechanical  Draftsman 
J  Machine  Shop  Practice 
3  Gas  Engineer 
DOIYIL  ENGINEER 
^Surveying  and  Mapping 

BMINE  FOREMAN  OK  ENGINEER 
Metallurgist  or  Prospector 
3  STATIONARY  ENGINEER 
_,  Marine  Engineer 

2  ARCHITECT 

3  Contractor  and  Builder 
3  Architectural  Draftsman 
3 Concrete  Builder 

B  Structural  Engineer 
PH.TIHING  AND  HEATING 
3  Sheet  Metal  Worker 
3  CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


Name 

Occupation 
&  Employer . 

Street 

and  No. 


3  SALESMANSHIP 

3  ADVERTISING  MAN 

§  Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
3  RAILROADER 
3  ILLUSTRATOR 
3  DESIGNER 
3  BOOKKEEPER 
3  Stenographer  and  Typist 
3  Cert.  Public  Accountant 
3  Railway  Accountant 
3  Commercial  Law 
3  GOOD  ENGLISH 
3  Teacher 

3  Common  School  Subjects 
3  CIVIL  SERVICE 
3  Railwav  Mail  Clerk 
3  AGRICULTURE 
3  Textile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
3  Navigator  D  Spanish 

3  Poultry  Raising  □  German 
3  ACTOMORILES  D  French 
3  Auto  Repairing        Q  Italian 


City- 


If  name  of  Course  you  want  is  not  In  this  list,  write  it  below. 
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HINTS  ON  PHOTOPLAY  WRITING 

By  CAPT.  LESLIE  T.  PEACOCKE 

A  complete  and  authoritative  treatise 
on  the  Motion  Picture  Scenario 

AT  THE  request  of  hundreds  of  persons  directly  or  in- 
directly   interested    in    the    writing    of    dramas    and 
comedies  for  the  screen,  Photoplay  Magazine  has  con- 
cluded to  reissue, in  attractive  book  form, Captain  Peacocke's 
extended    and    exhaustive    series    of    articles    dealing    with 
photoplay  writing  in  all  its  forms. 

This  series  has  just  concluded  in  this  publication.  Com- 
bined, the  chapters  are  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  scenarioists  in  the  world.  Captain  Peacocke  was 
scenario  editor  of  Universal,  was  an  independent  writer  of 
extraordinary  facility  and  success,  and  is  now  scenario  editor 
and  general  adviser  upon  productions  for  the  California 
Motion  Pictures  Corporation. 

Included  in  these  chapters  —  which  give  advice  upon 
the  sorts  of  subjects  in  favor,  the  construction  of  screen 
comedy,  form,  titles,  captions,  the  detailing  of  action,  etc., 
etc.,  etc. — will  be  a  ynodel  scenario  chosen  by  Captain  Peacocke 
himself,  from  a  library  of  scripts  which  have  seen  successful 
production. 

This  book  will  be  of  especial  value  to  all  who  contemplate 
scenario  writing,  and  who  do  not  know  scenario  form.  In 
other  words,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  a  good  story,  but  who  doesn't  know  how  to  put  it  together. 

SEND  FOR  IT  TOD  A  Y! 
Price    SO    cents   postpaid 


Photoplay  Magazine  Chicago 


350  North  Clark  Street 
ILLINOIS 
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The  Three  Great 

Attractions  at 

Any  Motion  Picture 

Theatre  are 

MARY  PICKFORD, 
'     CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

and 


The  Pop  Corn  With  The  Toasty  Flavor 


These  are  the  three  greatest  stars  at  any  movie  performance. 
There  is  a  reason  why  the  public  demands  them  above  all  others 
— they  are  each  so  perfect  in  their  parts.  The  children  love  the 
fun  of  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  grown-ups  love  the  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  Mary  Pickford,  and  both  the  grown-ups  and  children  love 
the  delicious  white,  fluffy  morsels  of  Butter-Kist,  the  pop  corn 
with  the  toasty  flavor. 

Try  It  Once — There  Is  Nothing  Like  Butter-Kist 

People  insist  on  Butter-Kist.  They  do  so  with  good  reason. 
If  once  you  try  it  you  will  insist  on  Butter-Kist  too.  You  will 
come  back  for  more.    You  will  have  no  other  kind  of  pop  corn. 

The  Theatres  that  Wish  to  Please  Their 
Patrons  Now  Have   Butter-Kist   Machines 

There  is  no  way  on  earth  to  make  such  delicious  pop  corn  as  Butter-Kist  — 
except  in  the  Butter-Kist  Machine.  Does  your  theatre  have  a  Butter-Kist  Ma- 
chine ?  If  it  hasn't,  why  don't  you  ask  for  it— just  as  you  would  for  some  favorite 
film?  Butter-Kist  Machines  are  easy  for  theatre  owners  to  get — it  means  no 
large  investment  and  just  a  small  first  payment  brings  the  machine. 

And  the  owners  of  Picture  Theatres,  Drug  Stores.  Candy  Stores,  etc.,  etc., 
make  from  $600  to  $3000  extra  net  profits  yearly  with  Butter-Kist  Machines. 

The  Machine  Pays  for  Itself  Out  of  the  Profits,  but  the  People  Don't  Have 
to  Pay  Any  More  for  the  Delicious  Butter-Kist  Than  for  Ordinary  Pop  Corn 

Just  tell  your  Motion  Picture  man  you  want  Butter-Kist,—  that  you  must  ^ 

have  it.     Show  him  this  advertisement.     Tear  out  the  coupon  and  have  him  I 

fill  it  in.  with  your  name  too,  and  mail  to  us.  The  "  Little  Gold  Mine"  we  send  ' 

free  tells  him  just  how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  Butter-Kist  Machine  that  will  make  I 

Butter-Kist  to  please  you,  and  how  other  merchants  have  made  from  $2  to  $10  | 

a  day  extra   profits,  just   because   Butter-Kist  is   so  good.     When   there  is  _ 

Butter-Kist  to  be  had  at  your  theatre,  you'll  thank  us  for  this  suggestion  and  I 
your  movie  man  will  thank  you  too.     Don't  put  this  off.    Please  do  it  today. 

Holcomb  &  Hoke  Mfg.  Co.,  502  518  Van  Buren  St.,  Indianapolis, Ind.  | 

Largest  Manufacturers  af  Pop  Corn  Machines  in  the  World 


HOLCOMB  &  HOKE  MFG.  CO. 
502-518  Van  Buren  St. .Indianapolis. Ind. 
Send  free  at  once,  postpaid,  your  phcto 
book  "The  Little  Gold  Mine."  with  proof 
of  profits  and  easy  terms. 


ADDRESS. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  rlease  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


REMARKABLE  DeLUXE  EDITION 
of  "Stars  of  the  Photoplay/'  with 
special  art  portraits  of  over  100  film 
favorites  with  biographical  sketches. 

Special  quality  tinted  paper.  Beautiful  blue, 
black  and  gold  covers.  This  volume  is  being 
sold  for  50  cents  for  a  limited  time  only. 

All  photoplay  enthusiasts  will  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  have  such  a  wonderful  collec- 
tion of  their  screen  friends  in  permanent 
form.  The  first  book  of  this  kind  ever  issued. 

Don't  wait — send  fifty  cents  —  money  order,  check 
or  stamps  for  your  copy,  and  it  will  be  sent  parcel  post, 
charges  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 

Dept.  21,  350  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago.  Illinois 


J'.yitv  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guu 
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HOTEL  CUMBERLAND 

NEW  YORK,  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Broadway  cars 

from  Grand 
Central  Depot 

7th  Avenue  Cars 

from  Penn'a 

Station 


New  and 

Fireproof 

Strictly  First-Class 
Rates  Reasonable 
Rooms  with  Adjoining  Bath 

*1.50up 

Rooms  with   Private  Bath) 

$2.00  up 

Suites  $4.00  up 

10  Minutes  Walk  to  40  Theatres 
Send  for  Booklet 

HARRY  P.  STIMSON 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 
Onlu  A'eu>  York  Hotel  Window-Screened  Throughout 


WANTS 


UNCLE*?  SAM 


YOU 


Get  a  U.  S.  Government  Job 
$75  to  $150  a  Month 

Rapid  advancement  to  higher  Government  Positions. 

No  "Layoffs"  because  of  STRIKES.  WARS.  FINANCIAL 
FLURRIES   or   THE    WHIMS    OF    SOME   PETTY  BOSS. 

I  UK  POSITION  IS  YOURS  FOR  LIFE. 

Country  residents  ami  citv  residents  stand  the  same  chance 
for  immediate  appointment. 

Oommon  sense  education  sufficient. 

Political  influence  NOT  REQUIRED. 
We  Will  Coach  25  Candidates  Free  of  Charge 
Write  immediately  for  full  list  of  many  positions  now  easily  obtainable. 
Don't  delay.       Every  itav  you  lose  means  the   loss   of  just  so   much 
chance  oi  early  appointment. 


FKKE    COACHING    COl  1'ON 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE.  Dept.  P  201,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

__  This  coupon,  properly  filled  out.  entitles  the  sender  to  full  list  of  posi- 
tions ni'W  obtainable,  a  free  copy  of  our  valuable  copyrighted  book, 
"f.ovKKNMKvr  POSITIONS  ano  how  to  Get  Them."  and  to  considera- 
tion for    r  Kr  k:   Coaching  for  the    Civil    Service  position    here    checked. 

..Railway  Mail  Clerk  :S900to$1800]  ...Customs  Positions      [$600 to $1500] 

...Postolfice  Clerk        ($800  to  $12001  ...Internal  Revenue        [$700to  $1800] 

...Postofnce  Carrier    I$S00  to$1200i  ...Stenotrrapher  [$800  to  SI  500 1 

.Rural  Mail  Carrier   L$600  to  $1200]  ...PanamaCanalCl'k  [$1200  to  $1800] 

Name 


Use  this  before  you  lose  it.    Write  plainly. 


The  Burlington 

Smashes 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
TODAY 
for  Free 
Watch  Book 


All  Watch 
Competition 

Look! 


21  n,>hti  and  Bap-  ^k 
phire  Jewels  — 

Ati just  id   to  the 

second  — 

Adjusted  to  tem- 
pi i  nt  nre  — 
Adjusted  to  iso- 
ch  rou  ism  — 
Adjusted  to  posi- 
tions— 

SB-year  old  stra- 
ta cam — 

Genuine  Moutgnm- 

iii  Railroad  Dial- 
New  Ideas  in  Thin  Cases 


A 

_  Month 

And  all  of  this  for  $2.50  — only  $2.50  per 

month  —a  great  reduction  in  watch  price  — direct  to 
you  —  positively  the  exact  prices  the  wholesale  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  Think  of  the  high-grade,  guar- 
anteed watch  we  offer  here  at  such  a  remarkable 
price.  And,  if  you  wish,  you  may  pay  this  price 
at  the  rate  of  only  $2.50  a  month.  Indeed,  the  days 
of  exorbitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 


You  don't  pay  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the 
watch.  You  don"t  buy  a  Burlinitton  watch  without  seeing 
it.  Look  at  the  splendid  beauty  of  the  watch  itself.  Thin 
model, handsomelyshnped— aristocratic  in  every  line.  Then 
look  at  the  works!  There  you  will  see  the  mnsterpiece  of 
watchmakers'  skill.  A  timepiece  adjusted  to  positions, 
temperature  and  isochronisui.  ■■■■■■■■■i 

y  FreeWatch 
♦♦ 

Get  the  Burling-    «♦ 

ton  Watch  Book    * 

by  sending  this    /r 
coupon  now.     You  will  know  a    •     Dept  1539        Chicago,  III. 
lot  more  about  watch  buying     &   Please  send  me  (without 
when  you  read  it.     You  will     £    obligations    and   prepaid) 
be  able  to  "steer  clear"  of     ^      y°ur  free  book  on  watches 
the  over-priced  watches  /  Jj*J SjRJ-SSATS 
which   are    no    better,    f    the  burlington  Watch. 
Send  the  coupon  today    > 
for  the  book  and  our     »r 
offer.  f 

Burlington  /  Name     -  — 


icuiiJciavuLv    Hi'1'    io"vui vi»»-f»*-. 

Free  Watch 
Book 


Book  Coupon 

Burlington  Watch  Co. 
19th  St.  and  Marshall  Blvd. 


Watch  Co. 

19th  SL&  Marshall     ♦*  Address.. 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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MARY  PICKFORD  — gentle,   sincere,   unselfish,  clever   and   with 
a  girlish    charm   and    beauty   that    make    her  adored   in  every  civilized 
country.      If   you   cannot   know    her  personal 
least  have  this    'speaking  likeness"  of  her  in 

1917  Art  Panel.      Miss  Pickford  has  grar 
makers  of   Pompeian  toilet  preparations  the 
sion  to  offer  the  first  Mary  Pickford  Art  Caler 
Size   28  x  7-/4    inches.       Art   store  value,  50c. 
Price    10c.     Please   clip   the    coupon    below. 


--  • 


Don't  Envy; 
Use  Pompeian 

Many  men  and  women  won- 
der how   certain  people   always 
look  so  attractive  as  to  complex 

Such    people    merely    envy- 
stop  at  that.      Don't  envy;  use 

Pompeian  MASSAGE  Cream 


Be  good  to  your  skin,  and  things  will  be  lots  easier 
for  you,  because  you  will  then  look  successful  and 
attractive,  and  that  is  half  the  battle  in  winning  friends 
and  promotion.      "Don't  envy;  use  Pompeian." 


Clear  Skin, 
Youthful  Glow 


THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  131  Prospect  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  I  enclose  a  dime  for  a  Mary  Pickford  Panel  and  a  Pompeian  MAS- 
SAGE Cream  trial  jar.  For  letting  me  have  this  picture  for  only  10c.  I  will  gladly 
<peak  a  good  word  to  my  friends  about  it  and  Pompeian  products  if  I  like  them. 


Name 


Vetdress 


City. 


As  Pom- 
peian MAS- 
SAGE 
Cream  rolls 
in  and  out 
of  the  skin 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  it  brings  a  clear 
athletic  glow  that  suggests  healthy  vigor 
and  clean  living.  Oily  skins  in  particular 
are  benefited  by  Pompeian  MASSAGE 
Cream,  because  it  cleanses  the  pores  of 
oily  secretions.  In  short,  Pompeian 
MASSAGE  Cream  invigorates,  purifies 
and  youth-i-fies  the  skin.  Jars,  50c  and 
up,  at  the  stores. 

Trial  Jar  sent  with  the  Art  Panel. 
THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO. 

131  Prospect  Si.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Makers    of   Pompeian    NTGHT    i 
HAIR  .V. 


Every  advertisement  in  l'HOTorLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 


[Portraits 
of 

POPULAR  PHOTOPLAYERS 


BETTY  HOWE 

is  a  daughter  of  Manhattan,  having  made  her  debut  on  this  topsy-turvy  stage 
of  life  in  that  city  in  the  year  1893.  She  was  educated  at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y., 
and  came  to  the  shadow  stage  via  Vitagraph  where  her  most  notable  work  was 
done  in  "The  Alibi."  Then  she  played  a  part  in  the  Beatrice  Fairfax  serial. 
Miss  Howe  is  five  feet  tall  and  has  black  eyes  and  hair. 


IRENE  CASTLE 


won  renown  as  a  dancer  with  her  husband,  Vernon  Castle,  before  becoming  a 
star  for  the  International  Film  Service.  She  was  born  "Forty-Five  Minute9 
from  Broadway" — in  New  Rochelle.  to  be  exact,  and  is  23  years  old.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Foote  and  she  was  on  the  stage  for  six  years.  She  was  married  in 
1910.     Mrs.  Castle  is  five  feet  and  a  half  tall  and  is  a  blonde. 


BRYANT  WASHBURN 


is  one  of  the  popular  leading  men  of  the  screen  although  he  came  to  it  as  a 
depicter  of  villainous  roles.  He  is  a  native  of  Chicago,  27  years  of  age,  and 
had  three  years'  stage  experience  before  joining  Essanay  nearly  four  years  ago. 
He  is  an  inch  less  than  six  feet  in  height  and  weighs  160  pounds.  His  wife 
is  Mable  Forest  and  they  have  a  baby  son,  Bryant  Washburn,  IV. 


SHELDON  LEWIS 

was  well  fortified  in  stage  experience  before  attempting  a  camera  career,  hav- 
ing played  as  leading  man  with  some  of  the  notable  stars  of  tbe  footlights. 
He  became  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  "Clutching  Hand"  in  "The 
Exploit.-  of  Elaine."  Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  is  the  husband 
of  Virginia  Pearson,  stage  and  screen  star.    He  is  now  with  Powell  Productions. 


CLEO  RIDGELY 


is  a  grey-eyed  blonde  who  has  appeared  so  frequently  and  successfully  in  Lasky 
pictures  that  it  has  almost  been  forgotten  that  she  was  once  a  Kalem  star. 
Miss  Ridgely's  parents  were  named  Helwig;  she  is  of  German  descent.  She  is 
a  native  of  New  York  City  and  was  educated  in  the  Middle  West.  She  had 
•ome  stage  experience.    Miss  Ridgely  is  five  feet,  four  inches  in  height 


WILLIAM  DESMOND 

first  attracted  national  attention  by  hi*  work  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise." 
in  which  he  played  for  two  years.  Then  he  went  to  the  shadow  stage  under 
Thomas  Ince  and  has  been  with  him  ever  since.  He  was  in  stock  for  more 
than  five  years  in  Los  Angeles  and  also  in  Australia,  Mr.  Desmond  was  born 
in  Dubbin,  Ireland.   One  of  his  best  receut  photoplays  was  "Lieut.  Danny,  U.  S.  A." 


BESSIE  LOVE 


became  a  star  over  night,  following  her  "discovery"  by  D.  W.  Griffith,  and  at 
the  age  of  18  years,  is  one  of  the  notable  figures  of  screendom.  Miss  Love  is 
a  native  of  Texas,  and  graduated  from  the  Los  Angeles  High  School  a  few 
months  before  she  went  to  the  Fine  Arts  studio  to  be  discovered.  She  was 
recently  seen  in  "Hell-to-Pay  Austin "  and  "A  Sister  of  Six." 


MARY  MACLAREN 

made  an  abrupt  debut  as  a  film  star  in  "Shoes."  a  Lois  Weber  production, 
her  name  previously  having  been  unknown  to  the  land  of  the  camera.  Since 
that  time  she  has  appeared  in  '"Saving  the  Family  Name"  and  "Wanted — a 
Home,"  additional  Bluebirds  of  Weber  direction.  Miss  MacLaren  is  17  years 
old  and  her  honest-to-gooduess  name  is  Mary  McDonald. 
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"Beauty  and  Brains" 

The  Successful  Finale 


CLOSE  OF  THE  GREAT,   YEAR-LONG   CONTEST 
A  COMPLETE  TRIUMPH -FIVE  ARE  BIG  WINNERS 


AFTER    one    year    of    steadily-main 
tained,    nation-wide    public    interest. 
the  Photoplay  Magazine- World  Film 
"Beauty  and  Brains"  contest,  conceived  by 
this    magazine    and 
Lew  is  J.  Selznick.  is 
at  an  end. 

It  lias  been  a 
complete  success. 

From  more  than 
12,000  eager  en- 
tries eleven  girls 
were  selected  as  the 
chief  exponents  of 
lovely  cleverness  in 
their  respective 
quarters  of  the  na- 
tion, h  a v e  bee  n 
taken  to  New  York, 
have  b  e  e  n  thor- 
oughly exploited 
before  the  camera, 
and — at  least  an  ex- 
traordinarily large 
percentage  —  have 
been  rewarded  bv 
the  success  which 
every  ambitious  girl 
dreams  of.  and 
which  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  attains. 

Here  are  the  re- 
sults, which  speak 
for  tbemselves : 


First  in  point 

triumph  is  Miss 
from  Louisville 
ingenue-lead   in 


Prom  a  new  photograph  by  White. 

Miss  Lucille  Zintheo 


of  immediate  and  brilliant 
Helen  Arnold,  who  came 
Ky.,  to  an  immediate 
one  of  the  finest  studios. 
and  under  the  tute- 
lage of  one  of  the 
foremost  directors. 
in  New  York  City. 
It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  t  h  e 
World  Film  Corpo- 
ration was  a  little 
slow  in  grabbing 
genius.  Miss  Ar 
nold.  although  pro 
claimed  by  William 
A.  Brady  as  a  young 
person  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty  and 
promise,  was  not 
hired  by  Mr.  Brady 
or  bis  corporation, 
but  by  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Sherrill,  president 
of  the  Froli  m  a  n 
Amusement  Corpo- 
ration. Mr.  Sherrill 
immediately  in- 
trusted Miss  Arnold 
to  George  Irving, 
tbe  director  w  h  o 
made  "Jaffery."  and 
he    gave    her    the 

leading  ingenue  role 
27 


28 
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in   his  filming   of   Augustus  Thomas'   great   American  play 
"The    Witching    Hour."      Neither   the   importance   of   this' 
detail,  nor  the  completeness  of  this  girl's  metropoli- 
tan triumph  can  be  overestimated. 

Equally    interesting    was    the    experience    of    Miss 
Lucille  Zintheo,  brilliant   Pacific  Coast  beauty.     Miss 
Zintheo  was  hired  within  a  few  days  after  her  arrival 
in  New  York  by  the  World  Film  Corporation.    That 
is.  she  considered  their  terms,  and  the  World  lawyer 
offered    her    a    contract.       Mr.    Selzniek.    however. 
eagerly  on  the   lookout  for  rare  young  talent,  had 
one    talk    with     Miss    Zintheo.    and    trumped     Mr. 
Brady's  high  card  of  contract  with  a  monetary  ace. 
Her  final   arrangement   was  consummated  with    Mr. 
Selznick. 

Apother  girl  who  has  already  been  given  permanent 
Seknick  employment  is  Miss 
Alalia  Marton.  of  Pallas. 
Texas. 

As  magazines  must  go 
to  press  far.  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  publication 
dates,  the  final  arrange- 
ments made  for  two  other 
successful  girls  cannot  be 
printed  in  detail.  These 
young  ladies  are  Miss 
Peggy  Bloom,  of  Florida, 
and  Miss  Lucille  Satter- 
thwaite.  of  North  Caro- 
lina. At  this  writing  these 
two  juvenile  successes 
appear  to  be  concluding 
arrangements    which    will 


Reading  up:    ^^•^^^^ 
Misses  Marton,  Satterthwaitc  ana  Bloom: 
Novices  a  month  ago:  note  professional 
film  actresses. 


be    entirely    and    mutually 

satisfactory. 

Both  Miss  Zintheo  and 
Miss  Marton  will  prob- 
ably '"break  in"  to  actual. 
professional  camera  em- 
ployment under  the  mas- 
terful eye  of  Herbert 
Brenon. 

Later.  Miss  Zintheo  i- 
to  appear  in  "The  Price 
She  Paid."  Norma  Tal- 
madge's  first  picture  under 
her  own  corporate  name. 
WA  Here  Miss  Zintheo  will  be 
directed  by  Allan  Dwan. 
/  Miss  Marton  will  prob- 

ably   join    Clara    K  i  m  ball 
Young's  company  after  her   short   Brenon  experience. 
and  be  directed  by  Albert  Capellani,  who  avers  that 
he  has  found  her  a  creature  o\    remarkable  promise. 
Now  these,  you  understand,  are  the  early-October 
arrangements.     When  these  typed  lines  reach  you  it 
will    be    November    1.    or    after.       Meanwhile,    the 
young  ladies  may.  through  some  at-present-unknown 
exigency  of  a  highly  nervous  business,  have  changed 
pictures  and   directors.      But   they  will   be  working. 
learning    under    the    best    directors    in    the    world — 
honestly  and  finely  paving  their  respective  ways  with 
regular  salaries. 

There  you  are:  of  the  eleven,  you  see  Miss  Arnold. 
Miss  Zintheo.  Miss  Bloom,  Miss  Satterthwaitc  and 
Miss  Marton  have  really  been  sight-unseen  suc- 
cesses, plucked  almost  at  random,  as  it  were,  from 
four   corners   of   the   eountrv.   and   set    down    in   the 


Beauty  and  Brains 


metropolis    amid    thousands    ol 
other    girls      countless    thou 
sands,   it   seemed   to  som<    i 
Photopi  vy's   royal   \  isitors 
— all    striving,    and    even 
more   desperately,    for   the 
same  sort  of  recognition. 
Photopi  an    Magazixi 
Is    that     five    genuine 
w  i  n  n  r  r  s 
fro     in 
e  lever 
c  a  n  il  i  - 


dates     almost  in  u  pei  cent!     is  an 

extraordinary    and    unduplicatahk- 

'low  in--       It     was     .  liarai  tci  istii 


Studio  Portraits  of  '•Beauty-Brains"  Travel 

Upper  trio,  left  to  right:  Mildred  Lee,  Vivian  Suckling. 

Florence   Gray.     Below,  same  order:  Claire  Lois  Lee, 

Estelle  Claire  Judy,  Phyllis  Curl. 


White  Photography 
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of  the  pluck  and  grit  of  the  whole  team 
that  less  than  half  the  remaining  six  were 
willing  to  return  to  their  homes  on  the 
tickets  and  expense  money  immediately 
proffered,  in  compliance  with  the  promise 
of  the  contest,  to  those  who  did  not  photo- 
graph  satisfactorily  enough  to  inspire  a 
cool-headed  manager  to  invest  in  them  and 
their  futures  per  contract  form. 

The  final  outcome  of  this  contest  has 
been  an  average  of  success  higher  than  has 
ever  been  reached  in  a  similar  affair.  A 
few  years  ago  a  big  film  corporation  ion- 
ducted,  with  vast  nm'se  and  clatter,  a 
"beauty  contest"  that  endured  for  many 
months,  and  enlisted  the  attention  of  manv 
thousands  of  girls  in  all  parts  of  America. 
Finally  more  than  half  a  hundred  "ulti- 
mate beauties"  were  gathered  up  and  taken 
to  the  Pacific  Coast — one,  only,  distinctly 
made  good  before  the  camera. 

The  day-to-day  detail  of  "what  hap- 
pened" is  best  told  by  the  letter  of  one  of 
the  girls  to  her  cousin,  in  Chicago.  It  so 
completely  covers  the  subject,  from  a  girl's 
standpoint,  that  it  is  a  far  more  interesting 
narration  than  any  reporter's  account. 
Minus  the  superscription  and  signature. 
here  goes : 
"Dear  Kitty: — 

"I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  hear  about 
all  the  things  we  have  done,  all  the  places 
we  went,  all  about  the  marvellous  shops  we 
visited  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  so  on.  To  tell 
you  the  truth  it  has  been  such  a  constant 
whirl  of  auto  rides,  theatres,  parties,  teas, 
visits  to  st.  ges.  posing  for  photographs, 
and  so  on  and  on  and  on.  that  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  a  thing.  And  besides,  we  weren't 
able  to  enjoy  things  the  way  we  should. 
because  there  was  always  that  question 
lurking  in  the  back  of  every  one  of  our 
heads:     'Am  I  going  to  land  a  real  job?'' 

"The  most  important  thing  is  the  way 
the  various  directors  made  the  tests  to  find 
out  about  our  talent  for  motion  picture 
acting. 

"First,  there  was  Mr.  Brady.  Mr. 
Brady,  who  they  tell  me  is  actually  the 
busiest  man  in  New  York,  gave  \is  his  own 
very  real  time,  but  honestly,  Kitty — he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  terriblv  bored  by  all  of 
us !  We  went  across  the  Hudson  river  to 
the  Paragon  studio  in  the  rambling  town 
of  Fort  Lee,  where  Mr.  Brady  laid  out  a 
scene,  and  we  were  called  upon,  one  after 
another,  to  play  it.     Some  of  us  played  this 


scene  with  Carlyle  Blackwell  —  really. 
Kitty,  I'm  not  kidding  you  I — and  some  of 
us  with  Irving  Cummings.  It  was  wonder- 
fully exciting;  in  fact,  too  exciting  for  us 
to  do  our  best  work. 

"Mr.  Capellani.  Clara  Kimball  Young's 
director,  was  next.  Miss  Young,  by  the 
way.  was  a  perfect  dear.  You  would  have 
thought  her  a  big  sister  to  each  one  of  us — 
a  bit  different,  I  must  confess,  from  Alice 
Brady,  who.  when  we  were  at  the  Paragon 
studio,  glanced  at  us  with  a  little  very  icy 
laughter,  and  finallv  consented,  at  her 
father's  request,  to  appear  with  us  for  a 
few  moments. 

"Mr.  Capellani  took  his  stenographer, 
and  sat  down  with  each  one  of  us.  alone. 
He  asked  us  all  about  our  plans,  our  ambi 
tions.  what  we  had  done,  what  we  thought 
we  were  fitted  to  do.  For  each  of  us  he 
had  a  little  scenario,  which  we  acted  I 
think  with  a  lot  more  intelligence  because 
of  Mr.  Capellani's  kind,  patient  exposition. 

"Next,  Herbert  Brenon  tested  each  of  us 
for  photographic  and  acting  capabilities. 
He  sat  on  a  table,  talking  to  us  as  if  he'd 
known  us  all  our  lives.  He  would  ask.  for 
instance,  if  we  had  ever  been  in  love,  if  we 
had  ever  had  a  great  sorrow — or  he  would 
tell  us  a  funny  little  story  just  to  see  us 
laugh — and  all  the  time,  though  we  didn't 
know  it  then,  the  camera-man  was  grinding 
in  a  motion  picture  of  these  natural  ex- 
pressions on  our  faces!  This  is  what  I  call 
clever !  And  the  proof  of  the  optical 
pudding  is  that  Mr.  Brenon  found  one  of 
our  eleven  who.  after  she  has  had  several 
different  experiences  in  different  sorts  of 
plays,  he  is  going  to  take  on  a  three-year 
contract. 

"So  much  for  the  principal  business  for 
which  we  came  here.  Now  for  the  diver- 
sions. To  begin  at  the  beginning — though 
goodness  knows  where  I'll  end.  because  I 
haven't  kept  a  diary — we  were  met  at  the 
station  by  the  New  York  business  repre- 
sentative of  the  magazine,  and  we  piled 
into  a  lot  of  taxicabs  and  drove  to  the 
Marie  Antoinette  Hotel,  at  Sixty-sixth 
street  and  Broadway.  It  took. us  nearly  a 
day  to  get  settled  down,  and  feeling  at 
home  with  our  chaperones.  as  well  as  get- 
ting acquainted  with  one  another.  The  next 
dav  we  motored  out  to  Longue  Vue,  a 
suburban  restaurant,  up  near  Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson.  for  tea.  and  then  clear  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world—  the  whole  leneth 


Helen  Arnold,  in  "The  Witching  Hour" 

This  young  Louisville  girl  is  a  winner  in  the  "Beauty  and  Brains  "  contest.  Proclaimed  by  William  A.  Brady 
the  7nost  beautiful  girl  he  had  seen  hi  years,  Miss  Arnold  ivas  engaged  a  few  hours  after  her  arrival  in  New  York 
City  by  an  alert  representative  of  the  Frohman  Amusement  Corporation.  She  was  immediately  assigned  to  a 
position  as  ingenue  in  the  company  of  George  Irving,  the  director  who  made  "Jaffery."  This  picture  is  a  scene 
from  the  filming  of  Augustus  Thomas'  great  play.     Miss  Arnold  plays  Viola,  and  opposite  her  is  Jack  Sherrill. 
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of  New  York,  acres.--  Brooklyn,  to  Coney 
Island. 

"It  was  Mardi  Gras,  and  you  never  saw 
such  crowds  in  your  life.  I  don't  think  1 
would  care  much  to  mingle  with  it  too 
intimately.  It  isn't  that  it's  rough,  so  much 
as  the  boisterousness  of  it.  It  makes  one 
feel  so  mussy.  But  it  was  a  wonderful 
sight  from  the  side-lines. 

"The  next  afternoon — I  think  it  was  Sat- 
urday— a  Mrs.  Newhouse  talked  to  us  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hotel,  and  (lean  close, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  while  I  blush)  I 
don't  know  in  the  least  what  she  talked 
about.  I  was  thinking  all  the  time  how 
much  rather  I  would  have  put  in  the 
afternoon  going  through  Wanamaker's,  or 
Airman's,  or  some  of  the  big  stores.  Some- 
how everything  looks  so  much  more  beau- 
tiful in  New  York.  It's  all  glamour.  I 
suppose,  and  they  tell  me  that  the  same 
things  you  see  here  are  to  be  found,  almost 
duplicated,  in  the  high  class  shops  in  al- 
most every  little  city  in  the  country.  But 
it's  different.  After  all,  New  York  is  the 
centre,  where  things  begin. 

"In  the  evening  we  saw  'The  Man  Who 
Came  Back.'  a  very  thrilling  melodrama 
about  a  man. and  a  woman  who  were  drug 
fiends  and  helped  each  other  quit. 

"Sunday  we  just  lolled  around,  and  then 
Monday  we  had  those  tests  at  the  Para- 
gon studio.  In  the  evening  we  went  to 
the  Hippodrome,  and  saw  the  Pavlowa 
ballet  and  the  Ice  ballet.  It's  the  hugest 
place  you  can  imagine.  But  the  funny 
tiling  was  that  next  day  there  was  a  story 
in  the  papers  about  one  of  the  girls  putting 
on  skates  and  doing  stunts  in  the  Ice  ballet, 
and  another  doing  a  little  part  in  the  Pav- 
lowa number,  when  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is.  not  one  of  us  left  our  box  until  the  show 
was  over.  And  the  girl  they  said  did  the 
skating,  never  has  had  on  skates  in  her 
life.  They  said  it  because  she  came  from 
Winnipeg  I  guess,  and  they  thought  she 
simply  must  skate  if  she  came  from  there. 

"The  other  shows  we  saw  were  a  musi- 
cal comedy,  'The  Girl  from  Brazil,'  and 
a  farce  comedy.  'Seven  Chances.'  Both 
were  very  lively  and  helped  us  to  forget 
for  a  while  guessing  what  our  fate  was  to 
be. 

"One  of  the  most  enjoyable  days  we  had 
was  when  we  went  as  guests  of  Miss  Sophie 
Irene  T.oeb  to  a  lovely  little  place  they 
call  'The  Country  Playhouse,'  at  Harmon, 


somewhere  north  of  New  York.  We  had 
tea  and  danced,  and  met  a  lot  of  interest- 
ing people.  The  must  interesting,  to  us. 
was  Lillian  Russell,  because  you  know  she 
was  one  of  the  judges,  and  it  was  great 
fun  seeing  if  she  could  remember  us  from 
our  photographs.  Then  we  met  Bayard 
Yeiller  (who  wrote  'Within  the  Law', 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Lasky,  and  Julia 
Dean,  and  a  lot  of  others.  And  la>t  but 
not  least.  Clara  Kimball  Young,  who  we 
just  adored  at  first  sight.  Miss  Young, 
you  know,  had  just  finished  doing  'The 
Common  Law,'  and  the  first  showing  was 
an  invitation  affair  at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel. 
Miss  Young  sent  us  all  invitations.  But 
if  I  get  started  writing  about  her  I'll  never 
stop. 

"To  return  to  the  Country  Playhouse — 
presently  we  went  over  to  the  .  quaintest 
place  you  ever  dreamed  of,  Tumble  Inn. 
for  dinner. 

"A  lot  of  other  places  where  we  teaed 
and  dined  I  guess  I  have  forgotten,  but 
there  was  tea  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  ( oh. 
such  a  dignified  and  fashionable  place  it 
is),  and  luncheon  at  Lord  &  Taylor's  store. 
It  was  almost  bewildering,  going  t>  s 
many  places  and  all  so  different,  and  at 
that,  of  course  we  didn't  anywhere  near 
get  a  suggestion  of  the  variety  that  is  avail- 
able in  New  York. 

"Another  evening  that  was  most  interest- 
ing was  the  first  public  release  of  "The 
Common  Law,'  which  went  on  at  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  Loew  Theatres  in 
Xew  York  the  same  night.  Miss  Young 
appeared  in  person  at  several  of  the 
theatres  the  opening  night,  and  we  drove 
around  with  her.  We  almost  lived  in  auto- 
mobiles all  the  time  and  I  believe  I've 
almost  forgotten  how  to  walk. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  some  of  us  had 
some  rather  absurd  ideas  in  the  parts  of 
our  anatomy  where  we  were  supposed  to 
carry  the  'Brains*  part  of  the  contest  title. 
For  instance,  in  spite  of  all  the  articles 
that  have  been  published  telling  how  pic- 
tures are  made,  when  we  went  to  the  first 
studio  we  visited,  one  of  the  girls  looked 
around  at  the  sets  and  said: 

"  'Why  I  thought  they  built  whole 
houses.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  could  act 
in  a  place  like  that — just  two  sides  of  a 
room,  with  all  the  ceilings  and  things 
oft"  !'  " 

"Hopefully"— 


THE   GIRL   ON   THE   COVER  -MARIE    DORO 
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YOU  have  Pennsylvania  to  thank  for  Marie  Doro,  for  she  was  born  there  one  bright  May 
day  during  the  proper  phase  of  the  moon — several  years  ago,  which  according  to  the 
archaic  art  of  astrology,  ought  to  make  her  one  of  the  sweetest  things  in  this  large  round  world. 

If  after  looking  at  this  picture  you  have  the  effrontery  to  assert  that  there's  nothing  to 
astrology,  it  is  time  you  called  in  your  favorite  psychopathist  and  said,  "Doctor,  O  doctor,  please 
tell  me  what  is  wrong." 

For  Miss  Doro  has  ten  times  the  admirers  in  the  cinema  universe  that  she  had  upon  the 
legitimate  stage  where  she  was  one  of  the  ruling  favontes  for  years  in  "Diplomacy,"  "The  Rich- 
est Girl,"  "The  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel,"  "The  Morals  of  Marcus"  and  "Oliver  Twist." 

Two  years  ago  when  she  first  tried  pictures,  she  turned  those  soulful  eyes  of  hers  upon  a 
lowly  prowler  of  the  press  and  lowered  his  temperature  30  degrees  by  announcing  that  at  the 
end  of  the  two  she  would  forever  forsake  the  screen.  "To  leave  it,"  she  added,  "at  the  height 
of  my  career." 

Now,  as  the  novelists  will  have  it,  a  long  year  has  rolled  by  and  the  adorable  Doro  is  still 
cineming  with  the  Lasky  with  every  prospect  of  so  continuing — and  for  more  than  two  years  too! 

And  again  the  publicist's  pulse  is  up. 
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STUART  HOLML.S  CAN  >Lt  > 

By  K 

SUPPOSE    a    man    had    done    so 
many    crooked    things    that    he 
couldn't     even     sleep     on     the 
square,  what  would  he  do? 

!  Obviously,  he  would  equip  himself 
with  a  circular  bed.  The  answer  is 
almost  too  easv. 

Vet  Stuart   Holmes,  that 
y»-N  talented    and 


The  villain  and  two 

of   his    ever-present 

props,  the  mustache 

and  the  cigaret. 


highlv    polished    villain    of 
the  screen  drama  declares  that  the  Dizarre 
hid  owes  its  existence  to  a  superstition.      11 
speaks : 

"I  never  felt  really  happy  as  long  as  1  had  to  take 
a    chance   on   getting   out    on   the    left-hand    side   of 
last    came    the    inspiration.      A    circular   bed    was 
There's  neither  righl  nor  left  to  it." 

As   may   be   noted   by    the   observant,    Mr.    Holmes'    bed   chamber 
is  sonic  boudoir  and  quite   in  keeping  with   the  personality  ol    a  male 
vampire. 

And    talking    about    vamps,    the    tiger    cat    in    this    picture    is    the    van 
quisher  of  Theda    Bara's  lap   iU'C   which   succumbed   to  an  attack  oi   acute 
indigestion   recently.      Stuart    kept    the   striped   kitten   in   a    little   room    at 
Fox  studio,  and  one  day  Miss   Bara  deposited  her  daggie  in  the  same  room 
out  taking  an  inventory  ^'(  its  contents. 


the   bed.      At 
u-t    the    thing 


the 
with- 


le  Villain 
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According  to  the  story,  when  the 
two  animals  mixed,  a  parrot,  which 
like  the  tiger  cat,  had  been  brought 
from  Jamaica,  cried  out,  "Camera! 
Camera !"  K.ittj  sustained  a  bite  on 
lee    but     Fido    was    a    total    loss. 


ITS  ALL   BROAD- 
WAY! 

No  wonder  Broadway  is  the 
street  of  streets,  the  copied 
name  at  every  cross-roads. 
On  these  two  pages  are  three 
pictures  as  different  as  imagina- 
tion could  direct;  and  each  is 
a  picture  of  Broadway.  Eye- 
gin  at  the  top — the  way  all 
young  folks  are  doing  nowa- 
days. 1  his  view  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  worlds  greatest 
sky-line.  Certainly  it  is  the 
world  s  most  expensive  sky- 
line. These  battlements  guard 
earth's  treasure -chest.  Here 
today,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway. 
Everyman  buys  and  sells  and 
banks  his  money.  Below,  at 
the  left,  is  a  view  of  Longacre 
Square  —  heart  of  the  ""  \\  hite  "\ 
lights.'*  mid- Broadway  and 
mid-town,  and  world- metropo- 
lis of  the  theatre.  And  at  the 
right,  below,  is  the  pastoral, 
frog-honking,  sparrow -cheep- 
ing, cricket-creaking  upper  end 
of  Broadway  —  simply  a 
dreamy,  run-down  old  farm 
near  Dyckman  Street.  \\  il- 
liam  Nigh,  of  Metro,  claims  to 
have  been  this  farm's  discov- 
erer. He  used  it  in  Irene 
Fenwick's  picture.  "  A  Child 
of  Destiny. " 
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"On  Location" — East  Coast  and  Metropolitan 

SOME  months  ago  Photoplay  reproduced  the  pictorial  verity  of  a  lot  of  famous  picture  sites  along  the  Pacific  Coast  — country  houses  that 
had  been  many  things  in  many  lands,  Los  Angeles  streets  that  had  been  "shot"  for  thoroughfares  from  Chicago  to  Berlin,  court  houses  and 
public  buildings  that  had  served  every  purpose  of  foreign  state,  and  winding  roads  and  curving  bays  which  had  moved  on  the  maps  of  imag- 
ination from  MonteCarlo  to  Yokohama.  Here  are  some  of  the  lens-volleyed  spots  of  the  East.  In  the  past  year,  with  picture-drama  activity 
in  and  about  New  York  City  constantly  on  the  increase,  certain  favorite  and  adaptable  locations  have  been  used  over  and  over  again  by  directors. 
The  house  which  you  were  sure  adorned  the  Nevsky  Prospect  has.  strangely,  journeyed  to  the  environs  of  Paris.  Or  you  find  it  in  London,  or 
prosaically  in  New  Jersey;  and  you  begin  to  wonder  what  it  really  is,  after  all.  One  beautiful  country  estate,  for  instance,  has  been  used 
again  and  again  by  the  lens  painters.  It  has  served  every  sort  of  function,  serious  and  gay,  which  might  be  disposed  in  such  surroundings  by 
ed  peoples  anywhere.  Photoplay  has  received  many  inquiries  as  to  this  place's  reality.  You  will  find  its  type-and-picture  truth  on  one 
of  the  following  pages. 
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Not  ten  minutes  walk  from  the  Broadway  Farm  is  the  magnificent 
estate  of  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  which  begins  at  Riverside  Drive. 
When  these  photographs  were  taken  the  Billings  family  was  not 
at  home,  and  the  guardians  refused  the  photographer  admission. 
Director  Vignola  of  the  Famous  Players  was  more  fortunate,  and 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  owners  to  allow  Hazel  Dawn  and 
the  other  members  of  the  company  to  enact  scenes  from  "Under 
Cover"  there.  William  Nigh  of  the  Metro  managed  likewise  ro 
get  past  the  portcullis  for  Russian  Cast'*1  "renes  in  "The  Kiss  of 
Hate,"  kissed  by  Ethel  Barrymore. 


MARBLE  HOUSE 

This  big  house  is  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  having  been  built 
by  the  Seaman  family  and  later 
occupied  by  the  Dyckmans,  at 
a  time  when  2 1  5th  Street,  when 
it  is  located,  was  away  out  in 
the  country:  It  was  erected  from  t 
stone  quarried  from  the  Kill  on 
which  it  stands.  The  Metro 
directors  like  it  particularly  well, 
Charles  Horan  using  it  in 
"When  a  Woman  Loves."  Fox 
used  it  in  Theda  Bara's  "Eter- 
nal Sappho." 
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CHURCH  Ol    mi    GOOD 

5HEPHLRD 

Korsixdaysa  cameraman  wailed  al  2DMlli 
.ml  Hioadway,  praying  for  lain, 
while  llir  Church  ••(  the  Good  Shepheid. 
ot  (lie  I'aulisl  1'athers,  gazed  unblinkingly 
back  at  him.  Not  all  the  piayers  of  the 
man  at  thr  crank,  or  of  Director  Edwin 
Carewe,  of  the  Metro,  availed,  and  Lmily 
Stevens,  starring  in  "Destiny."  went  on 
drawing  salary.  The  sixth  day  it  rained, 
and  the  picture  was  i 


It  was  pretty  soft  for  Billie 
Burke  when  the-  KJeine 
serial.  "Gloria's  Romance, 
i  eached  the  scenes  transpir- 
ing at  the  country  estate  of 
Gloria's  male  parent.  All 
Miss  Burke  had  to  do  was 
stay  home  until  the  company*, 
arrived.  In  other  words,  the 
residence  of  Miss  Burke  at 
Hastings  on  the  Hudson 
was  location  used  in  the  later 
episodes  of  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rupert  Hughes  picture 
novel. 


THE  METROPOLITAN   MUSEUM 

When    the    PHOTOPLAY   location   squadron 

reached  the  Metropolitan  Museum  the  man  with 
the  camera  said,  "Well,  how  much  of  it  do  you 
want  to  show?"  Since  the  new  south  wing  has 
been  added  it  would  need  a  twenty-four  sheet  to  do 
justice  to  the  building.  So  we  said.  "Shoot  the 
steps,  and  he  shot  them,  narrowly  missing  seventy- 
five  automobiles  and  a  school  of  busses.  The 
Museum  is  as  near  as  the  picture  folk  ever  can  get 
to  Central  Park,  which  is  taboo  for  photodrama.  If 
the  building  were  not  there  you  could  see  the  Park, 
but  in  that  case  the  picture  would  not  be  printed, 
and  so  you  wouldn't  see  it.  Director  Ford  of  the 
Famous  used  the  Museum  entrance  in  "Sold." 


This  typically  ugly  New 
York  house  suggests 
why,  perhaps,  ingersoll 
was  an  atheist.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  a  man 
living  in  a  house  like  that, 
if  he  were  sensitive,  would 
believe  that  if  there  were 
an  omnipotent  God  he 
would  not  permit  such  an  ' 
eyesore  to  exist.  How- 
ever, itsuited  the  purposes 
of  the  Metro  folk  who 
were  (ilmirg  "The  Half 
Million  Bribe."  featuring 
Hamilton  Revelle  and 
Barbara  Tennant.  The 
house  is  at  Thirty-sixth 
street  and  Madison 
avenue,  diagonally  oppo- 
site the  much  more  at- 
tractive home  of  the 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
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NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB 

Most  of  the  New  York  Clubs  are  too  dignified  and  aristocratic 
to  permit  moving  picture  companies  to  u-e  their  buildings  tor 
scenery  But  the  National  Democratic  Club  is  democratic  in 
lhi«  as  well  as  its  politics,  and  so  the  building  on  Filth  Avenue 
near  Fiftieth  Street  has  been  placed  upon  the  screen  in  1  he 
Eternal  Question,"  as  a  background  for  the  tale  t  of  Ulga 
Petrova.  and  in  many  other  metropolitan  prtures  I  his  is  one 

of  the  few  locations  in  the  heart  of  New  York  that  have  been  used 
in  pictures,  because  the  traffic  department  has  no  soul  for  art. 
when  art  blocks  a  busy  street.  Fi  :ielh  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  pretty 
veil  out  of  the  jam.  however,  and  so  this  club  has  been  available. 


FT.  LEE'S  FAMOUS 
HOTEL 

"What  companies  have  used 
your  hotel  in  pictures?"  the 
PHOT9PLAY  scout  asked 
the  proprietor  of  Cella's  Hotel, 
Ft.  Lee.  "What  companies 
have  made  pictures  in  the 
East?"  he  replied.  "Those 
are  the  ones."  It  is  conven- 
ient to  most  of  the  studios  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hudson, 
and  the  proprietor  encourages 
the  boys  and  g  rls  to  visit  him. 
Universal,  Fox,  Metro,  World, 
Keystone, —  but  why  write  a 
motion  picture  directory? — a 
know  Cella's,  and  so  do  the 
spectators  of  their  entertain- 
ment. 


GEORGIAN 
COURT -THE 
GOULD  HOME 

Ordinarily  when  a  moving 
picture  producer  obtains  the 
permission  of  one  of  the 
New  York  millionaires  to 
use  his  country  estate  for  a 
photoplay,  the  director  is 
sworn  to  secrecy.  One  of 
the  few  exceptions  of  this  is 
the  case  of  the  George 
Gould  home  at  Lakewood. 
N .  J . ,  used  by  Director  Ford 
of  the  Famous  Players  in 
"Niobe." 
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SILtNT    SCRI  IN   SUPI  RSI  DES    I  Ml 
SPI  I  I  BINDI  R    Ol      I  III      PAST. 

By  Alfred  A.  Cohn 

THE  scene  is  almost  any  place  you 
choose,  and  the  center  of  all  things 
social,  the  cinema,  is  doing  a  wonder 
Mil  business.  Out  in  front  stand  the  froth 
and  stability  of  the  community,  nervouslj 
awaiting  the  signal  to  enter. 

■■  \ha."  you  guess,   "this  is  the  opening 
night    of    Bertha    M.    Mudd's   great   serial 
\   Hellion's  Hate'  with  Francis  /.  Elder 
berry  as  the   Hellion  and    Rebecca    Burke 
as  thf  I  late.     But  you  are  v\  rong. 

Then  as  the  pipe  organ   within   begins 
shredding  the  national  anthem  into  minute 
particles,  it  dawns  upon  you  that  this  in- 
deed would  be  no  properly  incidental  dittj 
to  accompany  the  unwinding  of  a    Fran 
cisan   drama,    or    Burkish   romance.      Sud 
denly    comes    a    flash    that    the    spectacle 
you   arc  about   to  witness   is   the   "Demo 
cratic   movies!"     And  despite   the  know! 
.-   that    there   will   be   no    terrible   leap 
from    the    cliff    and    no    thrilling    1  ivers' 
clinch  in  the  last  ten  feet,  you  are  deeply 
interested,  because  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory,   the    nation's    political     leaders    are 
appealing  to  the  big  army  of  voters  through 
an  animated  visual  medium. 

Somewhat  amazed  at  the  inevitableness 
of  the  movie,  you  enter  and  as  you  pass 
down  the  aisle  the  usher  informs  you  that 
never  since  the  first  run  of  "Why  Girls 
1  ave  Home"  lias  the  house  been  so  [tacked, 
and  courteously  pushes  you  backward  into 

-  at.  Now  with  a  swelling  fortissimo  the 
organ  begins  heavy  duty  on  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  the  projector  is 
being  focused.  And  in  the  next  minute 
this  leader  flashes : 

■"SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY 
McADOO." 

In  another  second  he  is  "on."  And 
every  second  after  that  he  is  talking. 
Apparently  he  is  arguing  why  you  and  all 
your  fellow  pewholders  should  vote  for  his 
father-in-law  and  the  Democratic  ticket.  - 

And  right  here  is  a  salient  point  in 
favor  of  movie  campaigning,  at  least  if  the 
word  of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Com- 


Aftet  nil  it  may  take  torn* 
time  ioi  thr  pioneers  who 
are  accustomed  to   voting 

/in  Hi  fan  to  0  /  used  to  the 
new  system. 


DMSMC 

MOVIES 

TVO  REEL  THRILLER  WITH  AN 

ALL  STAR  CAST 

FEATURING 

^WILSON. 


Ill 'I   UUIIII      III 

I  II  III  III  II 
I  II II 


mittee  which  lathered  the  idea  is  to  be 
credited  :  you  are  not  swept  away  by 
Andean  flights  of  rhetoric,  the  rush  of  a 
majestic  phrase  and  the  pat  lines  of  the 
professional  arc  light  Demosthenes.  Bi 
fore  you  is  a  silent  man  talking  silently  and 
allowing  his  spiritual  makeup  to  be  judged 
from  his  face  alone  so  that  what  he  says 
afterward  in  a  printed  insert  flashed  upon 
the  screen  you  judge  with  calm  reflection 
uninflamed  by  any  spellbinder  tricks. 

For  a  moment  you  are  awe  stricken.  It 
is  all  so  simple,  so  reasonable,  so  unruffled; 
so  prosaic,  so  logical.  And  yon  hark  back 
to  the  days  when  the  old  boy  who  put  the 
bunk  in  Bunker  Hill,  with  a  long  tailed 
coat  and  a  voice  like  the  drums  of  doom. 
Billy  Sundayed  his  hearers  into  a  mental 
condition  where  they  would  vote  against 
their  own  kin  and  be  glad  of  the  chance. 
And  here  you  sit  on  the  eve  of  a  presiden- 
tial campaign  listening  to  arguments  pos- 
sessed of  your  common  sense  and  reason 
and  with  no  possibility  of  the  political  saw- 
dust trail  ahead  of  you ! 

The  secretary  does  a  quick  "fadeout" 
presumably  back  to  his  children,  the  screen 
flickers,  the  organ  draws  in  an  extra  supply 
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"And  what  to  the  hues  of  Hughes?"-  you  murmur 


of  wind  and  gives  forth  an  extra  blast  of 
patriotism,  and  before  your  eyes  appears 
that  idol  of  the  films,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  if  reelected  will  make  almost  as  much 
money  in  his  two  terms  as  Chas.  Chaplin 
will  make  this  year. 

You  note  that  he  does  not  face  the 
camera,  that  his  gestures  are  finished,  that 
his  appearance  is  that  of  one  to  whom  the 
chalklines  are  home.  This,  children,  is  the 
result  of  practice  and  experience  and  there 
was  a  time  when  he  had  all  these  faults, 
to  be  exact  before  he  essayed  the  lead  in 
the  famous  features  "Paddling  Pancho," 
"You  And  The  U-Boats"  and  "Mr. 
O'Leary's  Bull." 

You  look  closer — and  are  astounded.  He 
knows  what  to  do  with  his  hands  !  In  this 
so  many  actors  have  failed,  but  the  presi- 
dent acquired  the  trick  by  observation  and 
careful  watchful  waiting,  so  that  now  he 
handles  them  like  a  Kerrigan  as  he  ad- 
dresses the  caller  who  somehow  got  by  the 
office  boy  in  the  picture. 

You  begin  to  wonder  in  an  abstract  way 
whether  every  one  in  the  White  House  is 
an  expert  actor  when  a  new  scene  or  two  is 
flashed  and  Newton  D.  Baker  the  Secretary 
of  War.  and  Secretary  Redheld  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  "on." 

"Aha."  you  say  again  for  the  second 
time  in  this  story.  "Here  are  a  couple  of 
extra  people.  Clever  boys.  ye-;,  but  no 
finish,  no  finish  whatever!" 


Inveterate  cine  m  a 
fiend  that  you  are.  it 
gives  you  joy  t<>  have 
picked  out  their  defects 
and  weaknesses,  the  un- 
1  >reakable  trick  the 
amateur  has  of  looking 
and  talking  right  into 
the  camera.  And  Red 
field  and  Baker  both 
have  it.  A  little  pa- 
tience —  a  few  m  ore 
years  ...  by  1920 
perhaps;  well,  who 
know<  ? 

And  as  Redfield  and 
Baker  fade  out  to  make 
way  for  a  subtitle  or 
two  you  cannot  help  but 
drop  an  honest  tear  for 
the  former,  so  ambitious. 
so  earnest  in  his  desire 
to  be  a  great  actor, 
lor  the  camera  has  ruined  his  whisker- ! 
Those  Titian  triumphs,  those  billowing 
beauties  of  aggressive  red  have  lost  their 
color  to  the  soulless  screen.  They  are 
black,  plain  black '.  And  to  stifle  your  sor- 
row yon  eat  the  bon  lions  that  have  rested 
in  the  little  box  be- 
fore you  since  1  892. 
But  there  is  no 
surcease :  at  once 
comes  die  -pecula- 
tion as  to  what  the 
camera  would  do  to 
the  trim  chin  orna- 
ments of  Charles 
Warren  Fairbanks 
of  the  Republicans 
and   Indiana. 

"And  what  to  the 
lines  of  Hughes?" 
you  murmur.  And 
if  you  are  a  Re- 
publican you  vow- 
not  to  see  the  Re- 
publican movie-.  1  f 
you  are  a  Democrat 
you  vow  you  will. 

Just  at  this  mo- 
ment t  h  e  action 
speeds  up.  The 
climax  is  coming. 
the  big  scene.  And 
when  the  Capitol 
1  o  o  m  s     u  ] 


The  man  uhv  put  the  hunk  in 
V  O  U  Bunker  Hill. 
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chortle,  "  I  his  i-  it !"  and  hold  your  breath. 

But  what  a  disappointment!  It  is  only 
Vice  President  ['nomas  Rile)  Marshall  sit 
ting  on  ihi-  front  stoop,  rocking  and  talking 
to  himself-  maybe  kicking  because  he  i> 
tor  so  small  a  part  a  son  of  cinemic 
afterthought. 

But  just  because  "The  Government  in 
Action,"  as  the  W  ilson  film  is  officially 
known,  contains.no  dramatic  thrills,  don't 
get  the  idea  that  no  exciting  incidents  were 
ever  photographed  tor  campaign  purposes. 

It  is  related  that  several  months  ago,  a 
well  known  playwright  "doped"  a  thril- 
ling two  reeler.  which  w a-  calculated  to 
turn  the  solid  south  for  Hughes  and  make 
his  i lection  unanimous,  h  is  further  re- 
lated that  he  was  paid  something  like 
"hi  for  the  film.  Then  the  more  far- 
seeing  members  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  took  a  look  at  it.  Their  verdict 
was  that  even  if  shown  in  Vermont.  Wilson 
would  carry  that  state  by  acclamation,  or 
something  to  that   effect.     So   the  thriller 


was     junked,    or    sold    to    some    mun  I 
maker,  or  something. 

I  hen-    was   also    much    talk    of   a    reel    or 

two  of  Colonel   Roosevelt  in  affecting  re< 
onciliation    scenes    with     Professor     raft, 

spiced  with  frequent   llashes  of   \1  i  .    HUj 
but  at  this  writing,  less  than  a  month  before 
election  day,  no  such  films  had  appeared. 

Perhaps  there  was  a  dispute  as  t"  who  was 

to  get  most  ^i  the  close  ups.  , , j-  some  o 
technical  controversy.    Quien  sabe? 

However,  one  thoughl  is  impressed  i  n 
your  mentality  as  you  leave  the  playhouse, 

no  matter  what  your  political  predilections 
may  be — that  1>\  1920  the  nation  will  have 
accepted  the  screen  as  its  chief  medium  of 
political  expression. 

It  is  almost  safe  to  predict  that  by  that 
time  the  cinema  will  be  also  a  medium  of 
better  campaigning  than  has  ever  char- 
acterized our  quadriennial  elections — that 
is,  o(  more  truthful,  more  honest  and  more 
uninflamed  campaigning — a  consummation 
much  to  be  desired. 


Read  This  Before  Voting 


I^NOWING    that    the    moving    picture 

^  enthusiasts  of  the  nation  would  be  in 
doubt  as  to  how  their  votes  should  be  cast 
on  November  7.  until  they  learned  the 
political  predilection  of  their  favorite  stars. 
Photoplay  Magazine  undertook  to  make 
a  canvass  of  the  actresses  now  in  California, 
who  will  cast  their  first  votes  for  president. 
1 1  ere  is  how  they  stand  : 

K  ithlyn  Williams:  If  I  ever  vote  any- 
thing but  tlie  straight  Democratic  ticket. 
take  me  back  to  the  lions,  lock  me  in  and 
throw  the  key  away.     Wilson,  of  course. 

Fannie  Ward:  If  I  were  old  enough  to 
vote,  mister.  I  would  do  my  best  for 
Hughes.  I  think  lie's  a  terribly  nice  man. 
who  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Mae  Murray:  I  can't  vote  here,  but  if  I 
could  it  would  be  Hughes,  because  he's 
from  New  York,  and  besides  I  like  the 
way  he  parts  his  whiskers  and  besides.  I 
never  knew  anything  good  to  come  out  of 
Jersev. 

Marie  Doro :  T  shall  vote  for  Wilson 
because  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  time  to 
change  administrations. 

Dorodiy  Gish  :  Hughes  and  Fairbanks. 
if  T  had  a  vote.  T  think  Douglas  is  a 
perfect  darling. 

Myrtle  Stedman  :     I  am  for  the  demoli- 


tion, abolition  and  utter  annihilation  of  the 
entire    Democratic   party. 

Cleo  Ridgely:  After  using  Wilson  for 
four  years.  1  think  we  should  use  no  other. 
I  think  he's  just  splendid  in  those  serious 
things.  And  those  subtitles  he  writes  are 
grand.    Wilson,  that's  all. 

Anita  King:  Judging  from  his  makeup, 
I  consider  Hughes  a  better  business  man 
than  Wilson  and  will  cast  my  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 

Louise  Glaum  :  I'm  for  the  Johnnie  who 
wants  to  have  rum  abolished.  I  think  his 
name  is  Benson. 

Bessie  Barriscale:  Wilson  has  saved  the 
country  from  chaos.     He  gets  my  first  vote 

Dorothy  Dalton:  The  prices  of  clothing 
have  gone  up  so  high  during  Wilson's  ad- 
ministration that  I  will  vote  for  Hughes. 

Winifred  Kingston:  As  long  as  Oliver 
Morosco  is  not  running.  I'll  vote  for 
Hughes  as  his  platform  is  much  superior 
to  that  of  Wilson. 

Vivian  Martin:  I  simply  can't  see 
Hughes,  he's  too  handsome.  Let  me  have 
homely  men  about  me.     Me  for  Wilson. 

Charley  Murray  (who  is  not  an  actress^  : 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  change  of  ad- 
ministration at  this  time  so  will  vote  again 
for  Andrew-   lackson. 


You've  Heard  About  "Supervising" — 

—  well,  here's  a  pretense  of  it.     In  the  chair,  Owen  Moore,  pretending  to  read  a  book.     In  the  Vanilla  par/ait 
suit.  -D.  W.  Griffith,  pretending  to  tell  hint  something.      Hanging  on  Mr.  Moore's  chair,  Del  Henderson,  pre- 
tending to  listen.     Place,  the  New  York  Famous  Players  studio,  pretending  it's  a  Griffith  sun-arena. 
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ii(  )\V  a   woman,  driven  to 
i  1  desperation  l>\  tin-  1< >ss  o\ 

k>\  ed  ones,  defied  <in  ciu|)ii(  ■. 

Var  Brides 


•()  A  N      w  a  s 

bo  r  ii  I'  (i  r 
1  e  a  d  e  r  - 
ship.  As  a  baby,  she  led  in 
play  :  when  she  budded  into  ex 
quisite  maidenhood  she  led  in 
the  village  festivities;  reaching 
young  womanhood,  she  became 
the  arbiter  of  many  a  pretty  quarrel,  the 
cicerone  of  forlorn  damsels,  ami  inciden- 
tally the  despair  of  wooers.  Perhaps  it 
was  her  very  independence  that  kept  her 
immune,  and  made  the  young  men  almost 
afraid  to  speak  of  love:  and  so  she  went 
her  way,  ignoring  glances  and  sighs  of 
would-be  amorous  swains.  The  village 
folk  twitted  her.  told  Iter  she  would  be  a 
spinster,  but  she  looked  at  them  gravely. 

"You  talk  of  1  »ve  and  marriage  as  if  it 
were  a  game  of  grabbag,"  she  said.  "If  I 
ever  marry,  it  will  have  to  be  a  bigger  man 
than  I  have  seen  vet." 

Tt  was  not  that  she  was  cold  or  disdain- 
ful. Joan's  sympathies  were  always  on  the 
alert,  poured  out  freely  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  oppressed.  And  there  was  no  lack 
of  opportunity.  The  workers  in  the  big 
factory  which  gave  the  village  its  reason 
for  existence,  were  underpaid  and  over- 
worked. They  endured  it  all.  year  after 
year,  as  a  matter  of  habit.  But  when  Joan 
entered  their  midst  as  one  of  the  workers, 
she  refused  to  take  for  granted  that  things 
must  always  be  as  they  had  been.  From 
*  From  a  scenario  based  upon 
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sympathizing  with  the  sufferings  of  her  fel- 
low   workers   she    went    a   step    farther,   and 

began  to  ask,  no!  onlj  herself,  but  the 
others,  why  they  did  not  do  something 
about   it. 

"V  hat  can  we  do?"  they  ask,. I. 
helplessly. 

"Leave  old  Boilings  to  run  his  own  lac 
lory  fur  a  while,  and  see  how  he  likes  it." 
she  replied. 

"Hut  we  will  starve  !" 

"Then  let's  starve  for  a  few  weeks.  It 
can't  be  much  worse  than  the  way  things 
are." 

The  older  ones,  ground  down  until  there 
was  no  spark  of  resistance  left,  shook  their 
heads,  but  the  seed  of  rebellion  planted  In 
the  vigorous  Joan  found  fertile  soil  in  the 
younger  generation,  and  it  was  not  long 
until  the  unheard  of  had  happened.  They 
went  on  strike,  the  momentum  of  their  de- 
fiance carrying  with  them  even  the  pessimis- 
tic conservatives.  And  because  no  one  ever 
had  suspected  there  ever  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  strike,  the  factory  owner  was 
unprepared.  His  blustering  and  threats 
made  no  impression  against  Joan's  mag 
netic  leadership,  and  soon  he  was  forced  to 
give  in,  rather  than  suffer  large  low- 
Thus  Joan  still  further  cemented  her  hold 
as  leader  of  the  humble  peasants. 

It  was  at  a  great  picnic,  held  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  victory,  that  Joan  finally  en- 
countered her  "bigger  man."  As  the  day 
passed,  a  few  of  the  young  men  became 
boisterous.  Joan,  a  little  tired  from  the 
long  strain  of  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  bat- 
tle during  the  strike,  strolled  away  from  the 
crowd,  and  found  a  secluded  nook  where 
she  might  rest.  One  of  the  rowdies  fol- 
lowed her.  and.  his  judgment  unsteadied 
by    too    frequent    potations,    attempted    an 
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uncouth  courtship.  It 
w  a  s  impossible  to 
escape,  and  Joan  was 
too  proud  to  scream. 
But  the  boor  only 
laughed  at  her  biting, 
scathing  words,  and 
persisted.  He  was  just 
about  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  and  force  a  kiss 
upon  her,  when  there 
came  a  noise  like  a 
huge  animal  crashing 
through  the  brush.  A 
young  giant  appeared, 
and  seizing  the  bully 
by  the  shoulder  flung 
him  headlong  down  the 
sloping  sward,  a  n  d 
towered  over  him  as  he 
pulled  himself  to- 
gether and  slunk  away. 
The  giant  turned  to 
Joan. 

"Oh,  thank  you, 
t  h  a  n  k  y  o  u,"  she 
panted. 

"I  happened  to  be 
passing,  and  h  e  a  r  d 
what  you  were  saying 
to  him,"  the  young 
Hercules  explained. 
"Whv  didn't  you  call 
for  help?" 

"I  don't  know.  I 
suppose  it's  foolish, 
but — it's  very  hard  for 
me  to  admit  I  am 
beaten.  W  h  o  a  r  e 
you?" 

"Just 
yokel, 
call  me. 
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Franz  drew  a  picture 
a      common 

Franz,      they 

I  and  my  three  brothers,  and  my 
mother  and  sister  live  yonder  across  the 
hill.     We  don't  go  to  the  village  a  ijreat 

deal." 

"No,"  Joan  observed,  studying  him 
closely.  "I  would  have  remembered  see- 
ing you.  You're  bigger  than  the  village 
men." 

"That's  what  they  said  when  I  took  my 
military  training." 

"You're  a  soldier?" 

"Just  the  same  as  everyone  else.  Even 
the  farmer  cannot  escape  his  year  o\  sol- 
diering. Xot  that  I  wanted  to.  There's 
something  fine  about  it — to  learn  to  defend 


of  the  violation   of  homes,  and  Joan,  closing  her  <.vc 

lips,  their  bayonets  point/ 

your   country  and    fight   for  your   King, 
the  need   ever  should   arise." 

"Somehow  1  can't  bear  the  thought  oi 
it."  Joan  answered.  "When  I  hear  them 
talking  about  soldiering  it  gives  me  the 
strangest  pain  here."  and  she  pressed  her 
hand  to  her  heart. 

Franz  laughed. 

"Don't  fear."  he  said.  "There  isn't  go- 
ing to  be  any  war.  We  have  nothing  to 
fight  about." 

So  thev  strolled  through  the  summer 
woods,  as  the  evening  fell  softly  and  the 
shadows  closed  about  them,  and  told  each 
other  of  their  lives  and  dreams.     They  did 
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Vic  a  row  of  hard-faced  men,  lust  and  greed  written  plainly  upon   their  cruel 
toward  her  breast. 


not    notice    that    the   crowds   in    the    field 

below  had  gone  back  to  the  village,  and 
night  was  upon  them  before  they  realized 
the  sun  was  setting.  But  not  before  Joan 
understood  that  at  last  she  had  met  her 
"bilker  man." 


T  'AX  and  Franz  had  scarcely  been  be- 
trothed a  month  when  whispers  began 
to  circulate  through  the  country — sinister 
half  prophecies  of  war.  No  one  dared 
speak  his  suspicion  and  his  fear,  for  the 
country  was  governed  after  the  strictest 
military  fashion,  and  to  voice  that  which 
was     contrarv    to     the     s:overnment's     an- 


nounced  policj  was 
dangerous.  I  ntil  tin 
men  .it  the  capita]  ii 
authoritj  spoke  of  pos 
sible  war.  no  one  els< 
dared  speak  of  j| 
openly.  Bui  it  was  in 
the  an-.  No  one  knew 
the  source  oi  tin 
rumors,  bul  they  pel 
sisted.  Iran/  and 
Joan  heard  them,  and 
wluk-  the)  could  noi 
believe  them  to  be 
will  founded,  t  h  e  j 
shortened  the  perio 
betrothal,  and  one  daj 
went  quietly  to  the 
priesl  and  were  mar- 
ried. 

It  was  hardly  a 
happy  wedding.  The 
old  pain  which  always 
clutched  at  Joan's 
heart   when   soldiering 

was  mentioned.  was 
incessant  now.  Her 
forebodings  would  not 
be       stilled.  Franz 

clung  outwardly  to  his 
patriotic  views,  and 
even  suggested  that  he 
should  wear  his  uni- 
form at  the  wedding. 
But  the  idea  caused 
Joan  such  an  outburst 
of  weeping  and  terror, 
that  lie  quickly  aban- 
doned it.  Not  that 
Joan  was  a  coward. 
Everyone  knew  that. 
It  was  that  her  vision 
seemed  to  pierce  the  future,  and  brought. 
the  conviction  that  through  war  she  would 
be  made  to  suffer  unnamed  things.  Now 
that  she  was  marrying  a  soldier,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  buzzing  with 
gossip  of  war,  the  premonitions  were  so 
much  the  more  intense. 

For  a  time  the  sense  of  being  under  tin- 
protection  of  her  splendid  husband  lulled 
Joan's  fears.  He  was  so  big.  so  strong,  it 
seemed  that,  no  matter  what  transpired, 
nothing  ever  could  happen  to  him.  One 
could  not  think  of  him  as  other  than  as  he 
was — tall,  magnificent.  Joan  the  leader 
was  now  Joan  the  worshiper.     All  her  self- 
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assertiveness  was  buried  in  her  adoration 
Tor  her  husband,  her  confidence  that  he 
could  shield  her  from  all  the  peril-  of  life. 

Then,  one  day,  gossip  gave  way  to  cer- 
tainty. War  was  no  longer  a  mere  proba- 
bility— it  was  an  assured  fact.  Preparing 
swiftly  and  secretly,  the  King  finally  de- 
cided the  time  had  come  to  strike  at  a 
neighboring  monarch  of  whom  he  had 
Long  been  jealous.  The  standing  army  was 
well  equipped  and  ready,  and  with  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  ultimatum  came  the 
summons  to  the  citizen-soldiers  to  report 
for  active  service,  and  Franz  was  among 
the  first  called.  It  had  not  been  for  noth- 
ing that  his  splendid  physique  was  noted 
by  the  military  instructors,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  sent  to  him  by  special  messenger. 
A  few  hours  after  the  storm  broke  he  was 
on  his  way  to  the  capital. 

A  few  hours  of  time — but  an  eternity 
for  Joan.  In  those  few  hours  she  suffered 
the  pangs  of  a  lifetime.  Yet  she  would 
have  endured  them  for  days,  weeks,  months, 
years,  could  she  but  have  clung  a  little 
while  longer  to  her  idol,  held  him  back  a 
little  longer  from  that  awful  maelstrom 
into  which  his  duty  drew  him  irresistibly. 

Franz,  too,  became  infected  with  her 
fears,  and  as  they  sat  through  the  vigil, 
clinging  desperately  to  each  other,  he  told 
her  of  some  of  the  dangers  against  which 
she  must  guard,  dangers  more  terrible  even 
than  those  which  the  soldier  must  face  on 
the  field  of  battle.  He  spoke  of  things 
which  had  happened  in  other  wars,  of  the 
ruthlessness  of  invaders,  of  their  pillaging 
and  cruelties.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the 
violation  of  homes,  and  Joan,  closing  her 
eyes,  saw  a  row  of  hard-faced  men,  lust 
and  greed  written  plainly  upon  their  cruel 
lips,  advancing  toward  her  with  bayonets 
pointed  at  her  breast. 

"Don't,"  she  gasped.  "Don't  tell  me 
any  more.     I  can't  bear  it." 

"I  am  just  telling  you  so  that  you  will 
know  the  worst  that  can  happen."  Franz 
replied  gently.  "You  must  be  brave  and 
strong.  You  will  be.  You  can  be  nothing 
else." 

VY7HEN  Franz  had  left.  Joan,  almost 
"  paralyzed  by  her  suffering,  sank  into 
a  stupor  from  which  nothing  could  rouse 
her.  For  hours  she  would  stand  by  the 
window,  gazing  off  into  the  distance,  seeing 
nothing,    hearing    nothing.     Not    all    the 


gentleness  of  Franz's  aged  mother  nor  the 
tender  solicitude  of  his  sister.  Amelia, 
could  touch  her.  Dry-eyed  and  almost 
stolid  she  moved  listlessly  about  the  house, 
doing  her  share  of  the  work  despite  the 
pleadings  of  the  others.  When  they  would 
try  to  relieve  her  she  would  turn  upon  them 
almost  fiercely. 

"For  God's  sake."  she  would  exclaim. 
"let  me  do  something  that  will  help  me  for- 
get,    for  a  little   while  at  least." 

The  only  occasions  upon  which  - 
showed  any  emotion  were  when,  one  by  one. 
Franz's  brothers  were  called — George. 
Eric,  and  then  the  youngest,  the  baby — 
Arno.  That  was  almost  as  hard  as  letting 
Franz,  himself,  go.  But  when  that  was 
over,  the  end  was  reached,  and  again  Joan 
sank  into  her  apathetic  mood.  Strangely 
enough,  it  was  only  when  she  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  nature  asserted  itself  in 
sleep,  that  she  was  disturbed.  Then  she 
would  dream,  and  the  dream  was  always 
the  same.  She  saw  Franz,  the  big.  splen- 
did Franz,  lying  crumpled  and  still  in  a 
big  ditch,  with  a  dark  stain  spreading  over 
his  bosom.  Then  she  would  awake  sud- 
denly with  a  sharp  cry,  run  to  the  window, 
and  stare  out  into  the  night. 

When  the  news  finally  arrived,  it  was 
hardly  a  surprise.  Joan  always  had  known 
that  Franz  would  be  killed  in  battle.  She 
now  believed  that  she  knew  it  that  day  in 
the  woods,  when  he  first  told  her  of  his 
military  training.  Yet  the  blow  was  none 
the  less  crushing  because  it  had  been  hang- 
ing over  her  for  so  long.  With  a  wild, 
agonized  cry  she  fell  to  the  floor.  The 
heartbroken  mother  lifted  her  tenderly  and 
sobbed  words  of  comfort.  At  last  Joan 
struggled  to  her  feet. 

"Ah  yes."  she  said  to  the  older  woman. 
"You  have  three  other  sons.  But  I  have 
nothing.  My  world  is  empty."  Then,  re- 
alizing the  stab  in  her  words  she  sobbed  in 
contrition.  "Forgive  me.  oh  forgive  me. 
I  didn't  know  what  1  was  saying.  It  is  the 
end  of  everything  for  me.     The  very  end." 

ruining  away  she  leaned  upon  the  man- 
tel over  the  hearth,  ami  her  glance  rested 
upon  the  revolver  Franz  had  given  to  her 
the  night  he  told  her  of  the  perils  that 
might  come. 

"The  very  end."  she  repeated  to  herself. 
"Why  not?" 

And  she  took  the  gun  in  her  hands.  A 
second,    and    all    the    sufferimr    would    he 
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puled.      Perhaps,    who 

»uld     tell,    she    might 

n     with     her     beloved 

•ran/     again     in     that 

world. 

\     word     from     the 

in  «>  t  h  e  r     called     her 

back     a     word     and    a 

gesture.     In     a     sewing 

basket  there  w  as  a  heap 

;oft  fabrics,  little 
garments     1"  i  n  - 
ISOed    ami    in  '     ..  y 

the  making.  ^' 

A    o  u 
h   a   \    e 


Joan  bad  always 

known  Franz  would 

be  killed  in  battU . 

but  the  blow  was  none 

the  less  crushing  be- 

eaiise  it  bad  hung 

orcr  her  so  Ion". 


not  tlie  right  i'>  die,"  Joan  heard  the  mother 

say. 

Flu n  she  remembered  Franz's  words: 
"Yon   must   be  bravo   and   strong.      You 

will  be.     You  can  bo  nothing  else." 

THOROUGHLY    prepared   though    the 
King  had  been  for  his  invasion,  bo  bad 
not   reckoned   with    the  determined   resist 
moo  of  the  defenders  of  the  neighboring 

land.  Ho  had  put  his  faith  in  his  per- 
fected military  system,  neglecting  to  con- 
sider the  philosophy  of  justice, 

Thrice  armed  is  ho  who  hath 

his  quarrel  just, 
And   he   but   naked,    though 

locked  up  in  steel. 
Whoso  conscience  with  injus- 
tice is  corrupted. 
The  campaign  had  not  proved  so  simple  as 
he  had  anticipated.     One  after  another  he 
Sung  his   army  corps   against   the   frontier 
defenses,   only   to   receive   report^   of    their 
annihilation. 


"Give  mo  more  men— more  nun.'  he 
demanded  of  his  ministers. 

The  wiser,  cooler  members  of  the  ruling 
clique  shook  their  heads.  It  was  all  well 
enough  to  a>k  for  more  men.  Perhaps  vic- 
tory could  be  achieved  eventually  by  force 
of  numbers.  Hut  afterwards — what  of  the 
country  then,  its  finest  manhood  destroyed!-' 
What  of  the  m\t  generation?  Diplomati- 
cally they  suggested  this  phase  of  the  prob- 
blem  to  the  King.  He  frowned  an  in 
stant — then  issued   bis  mandate. 

"Post  a  general  order  in  ever)  city  and 
village,  that  as  soon  as  an  unmarried  man 
is  called  to  the  colors,  ho  shall  take  for  his 
bride  any  young  woman  ho  may  choose. 
Appeal  to  tlie  patriotism  of  the  women,  but 
if  any  persist  in  refusing  to  marry,  punish 
them  until  they  consent." 

The  novel  idea  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  country,  and  without  counting 
the  cost,  young  women  by  the  thousand 
offered  themselves  as  war  brides  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  King.     It  gave  them 
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a  sense  of  their  im- 
portance. No  longer 
were  they  merely 
passive  creatures 
standing  help- 
less while  the  men 
gave  themselves  to 
their  country.  They 
had  a  duty  fully  as 
vital.  Nay,  more 
than  a  duty  —  a 
privilege.  With  al- 
most fanatical  fer- 
vor they  welcomed 
the  King's  mandate. 
.Marriages  took 
place  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  so  numer- 
ous were  the  couples 
seeking  to  be  united 
in  this  strange  sort 
of  "holy  wedlock" 
that  scores  w  ere 
wedded  at  a  single 
ceremony. 

Joan,  sadly  pre- 
paring for  ap- 
proaching mother- 
hood, heard  the 
news.  As  she  pon- 
dered, her  hands  he- 
came  idle  over  the 
tiny  garments.  A 
new  thought  came 
into  her  mind. 

"Is  my  child  to 
come  into  the  world, 
only  to  go  as  his 
father  has  gone?  Or 
if,  God  forbid,  it 
should  be  a  girl,  is 
she  fated  to  suffer 
as  I  have  suffered?" 

Day  after  day 
she  brooded,  and 
the      aged      mother 

looked  in  wonder  at  her  idle  hands.  She 
could  not  understand  why  Joan  had  lost 
interest  in  the  responsibility  she  had  ac- 
cepted. One  day  she  asked  for  the  expla- 
nation, and  Joan,  the  old  tire  of  leadership 
blazing  in  her  eyes,  leaped  to  her  feel. 

"It  "shall  not  be,"  she  exclaimed.  "I  will 
not  sit  here,  silent,  while  these  foolish  girls 
dig  the  graves  of  their  own  happiness.  We 
women  have  a  duty — yes.  lint  it  is  not  to 
the   Kino-.      It   is   to   ourselves,    and    more 


The  dream  was  always  the  same— Franz,  crumpled 
and  still  in  a  big  ditch  — and  she  icon  Id  awake  sud- 
denly, run  to  thewindow.  andstarcout  into  the  night. 


important  still — to 
our  children.  What 
war  has  done  to,  me, 
and  to  you  too, 
mother,  it  shall  not 
do  to  others  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 

"What  will  vou 
do?" 

"I  will  go  out 
among  the  women 
and  tell  them  what 
it  is  they  are  doing. 
I  will  tell  them 
what  I  have  suf- 
fered. I  see  it  all 
now.  Without 
women's  help,  there 
can  be  no  more 
wars.  Then  let  us 
show  the  King  that 
we  understand,  and 
tell  him  that  wars 
must  cease,  or  we 
will  refuse  to  give 
the  country  another 
generation  of  sol- 
diers." 

Joan's  apathy 
ceased  from  that 
moment.  The  mood 
of  resignation 
passed  away,  and  in 
its  place  was  re- 
born all  the  militant 
determination  with 
which  she  had  led 
the  factory  worker^ 
through  their  strike. 
In  and  out  am 
the  homes  she  made 
her  way.  spreading 
her  gospel  of  defi- 
ance. The  people 
listened,  b  e  c  a  u  s  e 
they  were  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  Joan,  and  because  her 
tragedy  was  known  to  all  of  them  and  lent 
authority  to  her  words.  The  younger 
women  attended  with  something  akin  to 
awe.  for  there  was  the  fire  of  prophecy  in 
her  voice.  So  completely  was  she  |  —  SS 
In-  her  mission  that  her  bearing  was  domi- 
nant, exalted.  Instead  of  arguing  she 
seemed  almost  to  command,  and  the  women 
obeyed.  Fewer  and  fewer  war  brides  ap- 
peared   in    the    marriage    market    at    the 
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uiting  station, 
and  when  the  sol- 
diers sought  for 
mates  they  w  e  r  e 
repulsed. 

I  he  situation  was 
bo  serious  that  the 
authorities  c  0  u  1  d 
not  ignore  it.  At 
first  the)  weic  sorr) 
for  }oau.  I'hey  had 
known  her  husband, 
and  liked  hi  in. 
I'hcy  pitied  his 
willow,  and  looked 
upon  her  outburst 
a>  the  result  of  a 
temporal)  mental 
derangement  But 
insanity  or  not,  it 
w  a  s  interfering 
with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  royal 
mandate,  a  n  d  it 
must  stop. 

Captain  Bi 
in  command  of  the 
village,  discussed 
the  matter  w  i  t  h 
I  utenant  Hoff- 
man. 

"Joan  will  have 
to  quit  this  preach- 
ing—  that's  all  there- 
is  to  it."  the  rap- 
tain  said  finally. 

•What  if  she 
won't?"  asked  the 
Lieutenant. 

"If  the  worst 
comes  to  tlie  worst." 
the  Captain  replied 
slowly.  "we  will 
have  her  courtmar- 
tialled  and  shot.'' 

"You  wouldn't  dare 

"I     dare    anything 
service." 

"The  devil  of  it  is."  Hoffman  mused 
"I  want  that  pretty  sister-in-law  of  hen 
myself." 

"Vmi     shall     have     her."     and 
pounded  the  table  with  his  fist,     "do 
her.   and  if  there's  any  trouble,   report  to 
me.     We'll  settle  this  thing  right  now." 

So  Hoffman  set  out.  though  dubious  of 
success,    in   quest   of   his   war   bride.      He 


A  second,  and  all  the  suffering  ivould  be  ended. 

Perhaps  —who  could  tell--  she  might  be  with  her 

beloved  Franz  again. 


mot  a  woman  . 

in      His      Majesty's 


Bragg 


was  not  Kit  long  in 
doubt.  I  ntering  tin 
bomi  <'i  the  forlorn 
women  he  blurted 
out      Ins     demand. 

Amelia    was   not    en 
to  he  111 

she     had      r< 
several       proposals, 
the   time   had   come 
for  her  to  marry. 

Joan      flung      her 

arms  around  her 
deatl   husband's  sis 

ter.    and     L[c^d     tin 

officer  defiantly. 

"She  shall  nol 
marry  you.  1  will 
not  permit  it.  even 
if  she  is  w  illing." 

A\  liv  llol  ?  Aine 
ll.i  likes  me  Well 
enough." 

"Likes  you — per- 
haps— luit  not  the 
business  you  are  in." 

"By  what  right 
do   you   interfere?" 

"The  right  of  a 
woman  who  has 
been  robbed  of 
everything  that 
made  life  dear.  The 
righl  of  am  woman 
to  protect  another 
from  horrors  whfch 
she  does  not  sus- 
pect." 

"I  am  not  asking 
your  consent.  Ame- 
lia, what  do  vousav?" 

"I—  1    'did     like 

you  —  Charles-    but 

now    —    I    —    I'm 

afraid."  and  Amelia 

buried  her  face  in  Joan's  arms  and  subbed. 

"You     shall     answer     for     this,     Joan." 

snarled  the  Lieutenant,  and  returned  to  his 

superior  officer. 

YY/HEN  Captain  Bragg  visited  Joan's 
vv  home,  he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in 
frightening  the  rebellious  young  widow  into 
submission.  He  held  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  who  resisted  the  King's 
orders,  but  he  had  made  his  calculations 
in  ignorance  of  an  important  fact.    When 
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Joan  flung  her  arms  about  her  dead  husband's  sister,  and  faced 
'the  officer  defiantly.     "She  shall  not  marry  you, "  she  said. 


he  told  Joan  that  she  would  be  shot  if  she 
did  not  abandon  her  campaign  she  laughed 
bitterly. 

"You  dare  not  shoot  me.  Captain."  she 
said.     "I'm  a  woman." 

"You  are  a  traitor,  and  traitors  of  either 
sex  are  subject  to  the  death  penalty." 

"You  don't  understand."  she  replied,  and 
showed  him  the  unfinished  baby  clothes. 
"See — you  dare  not  shoot  inc." 

Bragg  stared,  then  frowned.  This  was 
a  new  situation.  Joan  was  right.  Pie  dared 
not  execute  a  woman  who  might  become  the 
mother  of  a  soldier.  He  tapped  the  floor 
impatiently  with  his  foot.  Then  an  idea 
occurred  to  him.  If  he  could  not  have  her 
shot,  he  could  put  her  where  she  could  do 
no  more  harm. 

"Very  well,"  be  said  abruptly,    "You  are 


immune  from  capital  punishment,  but  you 
are  not  immune  from  imprisonment.  You 
are  muL-r  arrest." 

Juan  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"it   makes    no   difference  now,"    she 

said.     "1  have  done  my  work.     Even 

if  you  were  to  kill  me  you  could 

not   undo   it.      Put   me   in   the 

deepest    dungeon    in    all    the 

land,  but  the  women  will  not 

forget  my  message." 

"We'll    see    about    that. 

Come." 

'  Even  had  Joan  desired 

to     resist,     she     knew     it 

would   have  been  useless. 

so   --he  marched  off.  head 

erect,  between  two  files  of 

soldiers.  But  the  news  had 

spread  through  the  village 

of    what    was    going    on. 

Hoffman    had    dropped    a 

few  indiscreet  hints  of  the 

fate   that   had    been   decided 

upon  for  Joan.     So  there  was 

a  great   throng   of   women   in 

the  street,  and  for  a  moment 

it  seemed  that  they  would  fling 

themselves    upon    the   soldiers 

and  try  to  rescue  their  leader. 

"It's  all  right,"  Joan  called 
out.  "They're  not  going  to 
kill  me.  I'm  too  valuable  an 
animal  to  be  killed.  They're 
just  going  to  lock  me  up.  so 
they  can  be  free  from  hearing 
the  truth.  You  see  what  it  is 
they  care  about.  It  isn't  us 
women.  A  lot  they  think  about  us.  It's 
only  because  they  need  us  to  give  them  more 
soldiers.  Don't  let  them  fool  you.  my 
friends,  with  their  talk  of  your  duty  to 
your  country.  When  they  ask  you  to  be 
war  brides,  remember  Joan." 

'Idle  officers  dared  not  silence  her  violent- 
ly, but  they  hustled  her  along  as  rapidly 
as  they  could  to  the  little  jail,  ami  turned 
away  with  relief  when  they  saw  her 
locked  up. 

A  BLE-BODIED  men  were  becoming 
•**•  scarce,  and  so  a  woman  had  been  ap- 
pointed jailor.  She  seemed  safe  enough, 
even  from  the  magnetism  of  Joan.  She  was 
a  huge  termagant  o\  a  woman,  disliked  by 
everyone,  and  with  none  too  savory  a 
(Continued  on  page  t jjY 


LEN     TERRY     PERPETUATES     HER    ART 


Were  is  shown  a  scene  of  "Her  Greatest  Performance,"  in  which  Ellen  Terry,  England's  most  beloved  actress, 
is  the  star.  Although  long  in  retirement,  Miss  Terry  consented  to  appear  before  the  camera  so  that  future  gen- 
erations might  see  her  living  shadow  on  the  screen.  The  Ideal  Film  Co.,  Ltd.,  produced  the  photoplay  which  has 
£ , »  commended  by  the  London  press,  although  the  public  will  not  be  permitted  to  view  it  until  January  ^. 
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THEIR      MOTHERS  —  "YOU'V 


wm 


WHEN  you  stop  to  think  that  some  mothers  are  proud  of  their  sons  and  daughters  even  after  they  have  lost  sixteen  jobs  in  as  many  weeks, 
it's  a  safe  speculative  proposition  that  the  mothers  disclosed  above  are  super-proud  parents.    If  a  little  bit  of  sentiment  is  permissible  here 
one  might  safely  assume  that  the  various  sons  and  daughters  likewise  exhibited  here  reciprocate  in  full  the  affection  ana  watchful  care 
that  has  been  lavished  upon  them. 

For  instance,  you  never  hear  Anna  Little  complain  about  the  way  the  eggs  are  scrambled.  Her  mother  supervises  all  the  cooking  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  bungalow  of  the  Little  family  and  she  believes  that  a  person  cannot  act  properly  unless  properly  fed.  She  is  shown  here  admon- 
ishing Anna  not  to  race  with  the  limited  trains.     Anna's  original  name  was  Mary   Brooks,  so  her  mother  is  Mrs.   Brooks. 

Just  below  are  J.  P.  McGowan,  chief  executive  of  Signal,  and  his  mother  whom  he  has  just  brought  over  from  Australia.  You  d  think 
with  Helen  Holmes  her  daughter  in-law  always  jumping  on  and  otf  locomotives,  she'd  worry  a  bit.      But  no — she  lets  J.  P.  do  that. 

The  trio  adjacent  comprises  Nona  Thomas  of  Incetown,  her  sister,  Ollie  hlirkby  of  Kalem,  and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Thomas;  the  latter  being 


;ot     TO 


G  I  V  1        '  I    M      <    R  I    D  I  T  ! 


,1/a/ v  flfites  Matter. 

"  ^  ATn^Ta^Vo^NerGXXd  her  mothe,-.o  »,  nothine  cl  the  do,       The,  «  pals  and  ..do.  apart 
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CLAIRE    WHITNEY'S    PET:     SHE'S    A    MARMOSE 


-<\- 


THE  interviewer  stumbled, 
brain  a  whirl,  out  of  the  studio 
where  he  had  just  fir.  .lied 
talking  to  Claire  Whitney,  muttering 
as  he  went: 

"/  never  was  a  marmoset; 

I  never  thought  I'd  see  one, 
But  Claire,  if  I  could  be  your  pet 

My  Land!  I'd  try  to  be  one." 

Because  Miss  Whitney's  mar- 
moset has  the  well  known  lamb 
bleating  for  mercy  when  it  comes 
to  following  her  around.  What  is 
more,  it  is  even  allowed  to  kiss  her 
as  many  times  a  day  as  it  wants, 
which  is  not  our  idea  of  harsh  treat- 
ment. The  only  thing  against  the 
marmoset  is  that  her  name  is 
Ermyntrude,  and  that  it  is  a  sort 
of  monkey. 

It  is  said  of  the  marmoset  that 
it  never  grows  after  it  attains  a  certain 
length  which  is  usually  about  one 
foot,  divided  50-50,  body  and  tail. 
This  is  considered  very  remarkable 
by  some  naturalists  while  others 
look  upon  it  as  very  natural.  Miss 
Whitney  was  presented  with  the  pet 
while  in  Jamaica.  But  she  could 
give  no  more  information  about  the 
quasi-monkey  then  her  press  agent 
could  find  in  the  ency- 
clopaedia. 

Then  the  interviewer 
quoted  another  famous 
poet: 

"I'd  scorn  strong  drink 
and  scoff  at  foods 

Could  I  intrude  where 
Ertnyntrudes. " 
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The  An£el  of  the  Slums 
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A  Movie  Nut  5uiulae  — 


99S9i   Pure 


"Come!  Drink!"  cried  Manly,  and  dashed  another  malted  milk  into  his  already  tortured  vi/als. 
Directed  by  Gordon  Sea£rove  Clnemato£raphed  by  Quin  Hall 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:— This  is  the  only  film 
story  that  ever  won  the  unqualified  approval 
of  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  censors.  Its 
author  has  offered  a  genuine  handstitched 
doily  to  anyone  who  will  produce  it;  to 
anyone  who  will  go  to  see  it  after  it  is  pro- 
duced he  offers  an  additional  prize  consist- 
ing of  twelve  lessons  in  the  cross  stitch  by 
Mrs.  Hartley  iDecac,  author  of  "My  Needle 
and  What  It  Needs."  Now  go  on  with  the 
story. 


THE  CAST 

M  wi.v  Love The  dissolute  son 

Hiram  Love His  stem  old  papa 

Alberta  Wheat An  heiress 

Little  Nell I  child  of  the  slums 

Joey Her  little  brother 

Chatsworth    Cheweasy 

4  villain  without  whiskers 


PART  1. 

IT  was  quarter  of  nine,  and  Lovely  Manor 
was  ablaze  with  lights.  At  that  hour, 
late  as  it  was,  there  could  be  only  fri- 
volity afoot.  In  the  drawing  room  Manly 
1  live,  the  magnate's  dissolute  son.  was 
carousing  with  Alberta  Wheat,  a  beautiful 
unprincipled  woman  with  whom  he  was  in- 
fatuated. Alluring  indeed  was  she  to  look 
upon  in  her  .  .  .  evening  gown  as 
she  sat  toasting  her  shins  before  the  great 
fire. 

"Come!  Drink!"  cried  Manly,  his  face 
flushing.  And  with  mad  abandon  he 
dashed  another  fiery  malted  milk  into  his 
already  tortured  vitals. 

"Your     twelfth !"     the     girl     responded 


recklessly  ;   then  draining  her  glass  added  : 
"My  fifteenth." 

Alberta  Wheat  had  not  always  been  what 
she  was  today ;  she  could  sometimes  re- 
member (with  the  aid  of  an  ice  pack)  the 
time  when  her  first  egg  chocolate  had  set 
her  head  reeling,  but  that  had  been  long 
ago  and  now  the  lines  about  her  face  showed 
the  ravages  that  drink  had  made. 

\s  she  set  her  glass  down  Manly  leaned 
forward.  How  alluring  she  was  in  the 
evening  gown.  How  entranc- 
ing! How  he  yearned  for  her!  Suddenly 
his  lips  set  in  a  harsh  hard  line,  like  the 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

"Do  you  know  what  I  am  going  to  do!" 
he  hissed  as  he  fingered  his  sport  shirt  con- 
vulsively.    Alberta  shook  her  head. 

5') 
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To-night  I  could  stand 


With  an  agile  leap,  she  was  at  his  side. 

"No,"  she  murmured  thickly  as  the 
chocolate  mounted  in  her  veins.  And 
again,  "No,"  but  she  was  apprehensive,  for 
she  feared  young  Love  for  all  of  his  92 
pounds. 

"I  am  going  to  kiss  you!"  he  thundered. 
And  before  the  beautiful  woman  could  beat 
him  to  it,  he  had  seized  her  and  kissed  her 
again  and  again,  just  below  the  right  ear. 

"You  are  mad !"  she  exclaimed  hoarsely. 
"What  will  Ohio  say?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  am  mad,"  he  hurried  on. 
scorning  her  question,  "but  you  have  made 
me — so  there !  For  twenty  years  I  have 
loved  you,  for  twenty  years  I  have  yearned 
to  kiss  you  on  the  lips  but  you  always  lived 
in  Pennsylvania 
it  no  longer     . 

"But  your  father?  He  will  cast  you 
off.     You  know  his  attitude     .     .     ." 

Suddenly  the  man  raised  a  warning 
finger. 

"Dear  Heving!"  Alberta  cried.  "It  is 
your  father  now."  And  with  a  low  moan 
she  fainted  into  a  ladylike  position  with  no 
ankles  showing. 

It  was  true.  Too  true  to  be  good.  As 
Manly  looked  up  he  saw  his  aged  sire 
standing  on  the  floor,  his  long  beard  cas- 
cading over  the  newel  post.  All  his  life 
Hiram  Love  had  done  good  and  kept  out 
of  the  newspapers  and  when  he  had 
reached  75  the  community  had  presented 
him  with  a  silver  halo  with  a  neat  attach- 
ment by  which  he  could  adjust  it  to  his 
head.  Just  now  it  gleamed  with  the  lights 
from  the  chandeliers,  and  shook  under  the 
stress  of  the  old  gentleman's  emotion. 

"My  son,"  he  said,  great  sobs  welling  up 
in  his  throat  well,  "long  have  I  put  up  with 
your  profligate  habits,  seen  you  reeling  out 


of  low  dives  reeking  of  nut  sundaes  but 
now  you  have  broken  my  heart 
He  stopped,  and  then  cried  dramatically, 
"I  saw  you  kiss  that  hussy !" 

Manly  flushed  to  match  his  necktie. 
"Have  a  care,  father,"  he  muttered. 
"Alberta  is  no  hussy.  She  will  tell  you  a 
herself." 

The  old  man  recoiled,  then  his  voice 
broke.  He  raised  one  long  hand  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  "Never  darken  that 
there  portal  again,"  he  cried  finally,  his 
voice  utterly  broken  now.  Slowly  his 
arms  fell. 

So  did  his  son's  spirits.  He  saw  every- 
thing slipping  away  from  him ;  the  open 
air  sleeping  porch,  his  tea  and  wafers,  his 
beloved  parchesi  board,  his  ukelele,  the 
church  socials  at  which  he  had  once  ruled 
favorite,  his  soft  flowing  neckties.  All.  all 
would  be  no  more. 

Suddenly  he  saw  red,  not  the  red  of 
Western  plays  but  a  nice  gentle  red,  suit- 
able for  chintz  hangings  or  perfectly  ele- 
gant for  a  princess  slip  under  black 
georgette.  Just  as  soon  as  he  saw  thus,  his 
soul  became  possessed  of  rage.  Seizing 
giant  goldfish  from  a  nearby  bowl  he  ut- 
tered a  demoniac  scream  and  drew  back 
his  arm  to  hurl  it  at  his  aged  father.  But 
Alberta  saw  the  situation.  She  couldn't 
help  it — she  was  right  there  where  every- 
thing was  going  on.  With  an  agile  leap 
she  was  at  his  side  clutching  the  upraised 
arm. 

"Not    that!      Not    that!"    she    begged. 
/)         "You      would      not 
kill !" 

Manlv    looked   at 


Great  tears  appeared  in  his  eyes  and  splashed 
heavily  on  the  floor. 


The  Angel  of  the  Slums 
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her:  "]  for- 
got," he  whim- 
pered, "1  for- 
got this  had  to 
pass  tin-  cen- 
sors," and  slowly 
the  goldfish  slid 
from  his  nerve 
less  fingers. 

His  a  g  e  d 
father  bowed  his 
head.  "Go,"  he 
said    huskily. 

And  a  r  m  in 
arm  Manly  and 
A  1  b  e  r  t  a     left 


Then  cried  dramatically,  "I  saw  you  kiss  that 
hussy!" 

Lovely  Manor  forever  ami  went  out  into 
the  night  accompanied  by  incidental  music, 
by  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond. 

PART  2. 

Little  Nell  sat  on  the  bitter  cold  pave- 
ment. It  was  hard  on  the  pavement.  That 
is.  hard  on  little  Nell.  And  although  her 
feet  were  bare  she  smiled  happily,  for 
such  was  her  sweet  happy  nature. 

When  her  father  had  been  killed  she 
had  smiled  and  said:  "Ah,  no  matter,  it 
tan  never  happen  again,"  and  when  her 
mother  had  died  leaving  her  twelve  cords 
of  wood  to  split,  she  had  fallen  to  and 
finished  the  task,  whistling  to  cover  the 
ache  that  stabbed  at  her  back.  Once  when 
a  street  urchin  had  nearly  brained  her  with 
a  cobblestone,  she  had  retaliated  by  buying 
him  American  Beauty  roses  with  her  last 
pennv. 

So  little  Nell  had  found  The  Light— 
the  light  of  happiness  that  comes  of  doing 
good  and  saving  souls.  And  so  now  al- 
though the  icy  blasts  were  blasting  away 
at  her  bare  feet  she  could  smile — even  at 
the  bent  figure  of  an  old 
man  who  passed  her. 

It  was  Hiram  Love. 
Running  to  him  she  flung 
her  arms  around  his  neck. 


•|    will    help    you,"    she    bubbled,    all    a 
tw  itter. 

The    old    man    looked    up.        Tears    were 

streaming  down  his  face.    As  tiny  kept  on 
streaming  lie  told  her  what  lie  had  done — 

denied  Lovely   Manor  to  his  only  son. 

"Can't  you  forgive,  mister?"  she  asked. 
"Think  of  me  with  little  Joey  home  sick 
with  laryngitis,  meningitis,  bronchitis, 
whooping  cough,  la  grippe,  and  app< 

r  it  is,  and  not  a  drop  of  food  in  the  house. 
Why.  mister,   I'm  as  happy  as  a  lark." 

At  this  old  Love  Only  wept  the  harder. 
"Don't  cry,"  begged  little  Nell  as  she 
slipped  one  cold  little  foot  into  one  of  his 
great  furlined  pockets.     "I  will  help  you." 

Even  this  only  seemed  to  affect  him  more 
deeply.  "What  have  I  done  .  .  .  what 
have  I  done  .  .  ."  he  murmured  over 
and  over,  and  then  breaking  away  ran  to 
the  great  bridge  nearby,  and  still  weeping, 
plunged  into  the  icy  waters  below. 

Luckily  for  Nell  she  had  remembered  to 
take  her  foot  from  his  pocket  ere  he  went, 
and  now  she  ran  after  him  and  plunged  in. 
It  was  no  work  at  all  to  save  him. 

"Gee,  mister,"  she  said.  "That  may  go 
in  California,  but  they  won't  stand  for 
suicides  around  here." 

Still  sobbing  bitterly  old  Love  called  his 
town  car  and  in  another  half  hour  they 
were  at  Lovely  Manor.  Quietly  they  en- 
tered. In  the  drawing  room  they  stopped 
breathless  (all  the  places  were  closed). 
Yes,  yes,  they  stopped  breathless — 

A  man  was  bending  over 
the  great  safe  that  contained  <?~^ 

the  famous  Love  plate  which         T^>     >r 
was   only   cracked   in 
two  places.    The  man 
was  Chats  worth 
Cheweasy    .  who 
had    killed 
as  follows : 
Arizona    .  . 
Alabama  .. 
Arkansas    . 
California 
Colorado    . 


men 


"Have  a  care,  father,"  he  muttered,  "Alberta  is  no  hussy." 
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Delaware    12 

Florida    j 

Illinois    8 

New  Jersey    2 

Wisconsin   j 

"You  are  discovered,"  cried  the  head  of 
Lovely  Manor. 

"That's  the  only  way  I  can  get  on  these 
days,"  Cheweasy  returned  modestly.     "The 
censors    won't    stand    for 
breaking     and     entering 
scenes  at  all." 

And  then  his  eyes  fell 
on  little  Nell.  All  of  his 
misdeeds  came  up  before 
him.  Great  tears  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes  and 
splashed  heavily  to  the 
floor. 

"Drink  led  me  to  do 
it,"  he  cried  over  and 
over.  Little  Nell  placed 
two  cold  hands  over  his 
head. 

"I  will  save  you,"  she 
said  simply.  (She  was 
kind  of  simple,  anyway.) 

Old  Love  was  crying 
now  too,  and  so  they 
made  it  a  threesome.  It 
was  just  midnight  when 
they  stopped  and  little 
Nell  covertly  snatching  a 
crust  for  Joey,  said, 
"Come  with  me." 

Once  again  they  went 
out  into  the  night,  this  time  to  the  bitter 
slums.  The  car  drew  up  against  a  curb 
and  in  a  shadow  its  occupants  saw  two 
figures  huddled. 

One  was  Alberta  Wheat.  The  other  was 
Manly  Love.  In  vain  they  sought  shelter 
under  his  Windsor  tie  and  as  they  huddled 
there  the  tears  they  shed  froze  into  hail- 
stones on  the  icy  paves. 

Both  burst  into  additional  tears  when 
they  saw  Little  Nell.  Alberta  had  vainly 
sought  employment  as  a  stenographer  but 
she  had  no  white  shoes  nor  a  fox  fur  and 
could  not  pass  the  once-overs  she  got  from 
the  chicken-fanciers.  Manly,  too,  had  tried 
to  get  work  as  a  Russian  dancer  but  the 
market  had  been  flooded  because  of  the  war 
in  Europe  and  the  best  he  could  get  in  the 
way  of  employment  was  a  position  as  under- 
study to  a  dresser.     Both  had  learned  that 


"Don't  cry,"  begged  Little  Nell  as  she 

slipped  one  cold  little  foot  into  one  of  his 

great  fur-lined  pockets. 


the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  sprinkled  with 
tacks  and  broken  bottles.  Their  pride  alone 
prevented  them  from  returning  to  Lovely 
and  seeking  forgiveness  and  three  squares, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  family  limousine,  and 
the  player  piano. 

"Don't  cry,"  declared  Little  Nell,  as  she! 
approached  the  weeping  twain.  "Remem-1 
ber,"  she  continued  gladly,  "that  it  is  always 
darkest  before  dawn,  that  every  cloud  has  a 
silver  lining  and  that 
misery  loves  company. 

"See  over  there  in  the 
East,  just  over  the  new 
addition  to  the  glue  fac- 
tory, is  the  first  faint 
flush  of  dawn  presaging 
the  advent  of  the  glitter- 
ing orb  of  day.  Let  it 
not  find  bitterness  in  your 
hearts  when  its  initial 
rays  come  glinting  on  the 
windows  of  von  knitting 
mill." 

Then  the  Angel  of  the 
Slums  pushed  Alberta 
and  M  a  n  1  y  into  the 
limousine,  climbed  into 
the  front  seat  where  the 
floor  was  warmer,  lighted 
a  poor  little  relic  of  a 
Fatima  on  the  patent 
electric  lighter  and  told 
the  chauffeur  to  "step  on 
it."  She  knew  that  in  the 
tonneau  the  rest  of  the 
cast  would  come  to  a  suit- 
able understanding. 

When  old  Love  saw  the  depths  to  which 
his  first  born  and  his  sweetheart  had  fallen, 
he  fell  on  their  necks  and  they  fell  on  his. 
"Love  will  find  a  way,"  he  solemnly  de- 
clared, without  intention  of  punning,  while 
Cheweasv,  who  had  been  making  up  for  lost 
sleep,  opening  his  eyes  merely  to  murmur 
"old  stuff." 

"My  son,  I  forgive  you,"  asserted  the 
father.  "Now  that  you  have  repented  of 
your  rash  act,  we  will  visit  the  dominie  so 
that  you  can  remove  the  'License  Applied 
For'  tag,  and  then  I  will  supply  you  with 
two  yards  of  railroad  tickets  each,  so  you 
can  go  out  West  and  start  life  anew — " 

"And  we  owe  it  all  to  Little  Nell."  mur- 
mured Alberta. 

"Yes,"  wept  Manly,  gladly.  "Little  Noli. 
the  Ange-ull  of  the  Slums!" 


Editorial    Expression  and  Timely   Comment 


Married  —  and 

Villained 
of  It. 


THE  picture-acting  profession  seems  equally  divided  ;is 
to  the  honor  of  marriage  and  child-hearing.      Here  is 
a  peculiar  side-light:  most  of  the  acting  married  women 
prefer  to  be  known  as  "Miss,"  but,  if  they  have  chil- 
dren, are  gloriously  proud  of  them.     There  are  excep- 
tions,   of    course.     Men   seem    to   have    the    opposite 
viewpoint;  few  of  the  married  actors  have  any  real  objection  to  a  limited 
public  acquaintance  with  their  connubial  state,  but  are  in  desperate  fear  lest 
known  fatherhood  despoil  them  forever  as  matinee  jewels. 

"Actorial  Vanity,"  often  slightingly  referred  to,  is  only  the  vanity  that 
pertains  to  all  of  us.  The  leading  man  unconsciously  and  very  humanly 
resents  anything  which  he  thinks  might  debar  him  from  being  a  lover  for- 
ever, and  the  leading  woman  —  "Miss"  to  her  grandchildren  —  simply  must 
remain  the  eternal,  unsophisticated  sweetheart. 

It  is  particularly  discouraging  to  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE  to  find  a  lead- 
ing man  with  five  well-known  and  perfectly  lovely  children  denying  from 
year  to  year  the  fact  that  he  has  even  married. 

To  the  few  queer  movie  mothers  ashamed  of  their  babies,  the  example  of 
Alice  Joyce  should  be  particularly  refreshing;  to  girls  confidentially  married, 
as  it  were,  the  fame  achieved,  held  and  immeasurably  increased  by  Mary 
Pickford  after  she  became  Mrs.  Owen  Moore. 

•3? 


Wildcatting 
Personality. 


QUITE  suddenly,  increasing  numbers  of  people,  more  or 
less  prominent  in  motion  pictures,  believe  that  they 
should  be  exploited  by  individual  corporations  built 
solely  to  present  and  uphold  their  unique  attractions. 
This  extraordinary  angle  of  the  star  system  is  the  new 
bane  of  the  industry. 
Originally,  this  new,  throttling,  highly-original  case  of  stellaritis  was 
entirely  justified  in  theory.  One  can  blame  neither  the  star  nor  the  man- 
agement for  the  formation  of  exclusive  companies  in  the  cases  of — say  — 
Mary  Pickford  and  Clara  Kimball  Young.  As  popular  entertainers  and 
profitable  business  factors,  both  these  young  women  may  claim  to  do  more 
than  merely  dominate  a  producing  organization.  Such  is  their  movie  great- 
ness that  each  is  inherently  an  organization  in  herself  and  it  seems  probable 
that  both  will  realize  full  anticipated  success. 

But  how  many  Youngs  or  Pickfords  are  there  in  America?  Common 
sense  and  a  survey  of  the  field  tells  you  that  neither  is  duplicated  among 
picture  women.     This  is  an  apparent  fact  to  everyone  except  the  near-stars 
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and  those  aloof  stage  celebrities  who,  while  "going  in  for"  pictures,  do  not 
wish  to  mingle  with  the  common  lens  herd. 

At  present,  four  more  producing  companies  headed  by  women  are 
actually  grinding  out  plays;  one  stage  star  of  picture  repute  is  forming  her 
own  company,  and  a  lovely  minx  with  whom  the  country  in  general  has 
become  acquainted  only  in  the  last  year  has  a  company  with  a  famous 
director  almost  completed  on  the  managerial  stocks. 

Nowhere  does  the  spirit  of  imitation  grow  in  ranker  weediness  than  by 
the  photoplay  roadside.  It  is  not  prophecy,  but  a  statement  of  logical 
sequences  to  say  that  in  six  months  there  will  be  an  avalanche  of  these 
demi-star  manufactories  choking  up  the  exhibitor's  every  avenue.  We  are 
not  arguing  for  the  programme  against  the  individual  play  —  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  believe  that  every  play  must  stand  firmly  on  its  own  legs  of  situation 
and  character  —  but  for  reason  and  art  as  against  mere  wildcatting  of 
personalities. 

The  motion  picture  star-system  now  imminent  is  as  preposterous,  anar- 
chistic and  insidious  an  evil  as  has  ever  been  introduced  into  dramatic  art 
in  America.  The  results  of  its  frantic  competition  can  be  eradicated  only  by 
years  of  combat. 

The  power  of  combination  and  co-operation,  in  the  arts  and  in  business, 
is  the  premier  discovery  of  this  era.  These  alleged  artists  would  drag 
film-making  back   to   its   days   of   solitary,   suspicious   feudal   inefficiency. 

IN  spite  of  the  quadruply-exposed  war  of  Ince;  in  spite 
of  the  intimate  clinics  of  flowing  blood  in  "Intolerance," 
the  movies  are  gaining  in  subtlety  and  losing  in  slaughter. 
The  sheer  physical  thrill  is  passing  for  the  spiritual 
thrill  of  situation.  The  dramatists  of  the  continent 
found  long  ago  that  mere  murder  is  a  soporific;  a  dead 
man  has  no  emotions;  there  is  no  drama  in  decease.  Problems  are  much 
more  terrific  when  everyone  is  left  standing  on  his  feet,  and  the  audience 
realizes  that  death,  the  gruff  but  really  easy  old  solver,  is  not  coming  to  the 
rescue  in  the  last  quarter-reel. 

Physical  thrills  have  their  place,  and  always  will  have.  Mr.  Ince  could 
not  very  well  substitute  tracts  and  powder-puffs  for  the  blasts  and  blows  of 
"Civilization,"  nor  could  Mr.  Griffith  limn  the  Babylonian  intolerants  solely 
with  sounds  of  harp  and  psaltery  and  the  glimpsing  of  pleasant  dances. 
Yet  the  beloved  gun  in  the  drawer,  the  ready  cliff,  the  burning  house,  the 
sinking  ship,  the  suspense  of  the  gallows,  the  lurking  assassin  and  the  provi- 
dential avenger  are  slaying  properties  less  and  less  in  use. 

On  the  whole,  the  motion  picture  directors  and  the  motion  picture 
authors  are  beginning  to  realize,  as  did  Mr.  Ibsen,  Mr.  Pinero,  or  our  own 
Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  most  terrific  dramas  of  life  are  acted  within  domestic 
walls;  that  the  things  of  heaven  and  earth  about  which  Horatio  has  not 
dreamt  rise  in  no  concourse  or  court-room;  and  that  the  heart-moving 
substance  of  literary  and  dramatic  art  —  the  picture  play  is  an  amalgam  of 
both,  plus  —  dwells  in  the  casual  processes  of  everyday  life. 


Less 
Slaughter; 

More 
Subtlety. 


Close-Ups 
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THERE  are  no  greater  proclaimers  of  honesty  than  the 

scenario  departments  ot   the  various   film   companies. 
And  as  far  as  the  time-honored  charge  ol  unwarranted 

appropriation  ot*  manuscripts  is  concerned,  there  is  very 
little  truth  in  the  accusation.  Theatrical  managers  suf- 
fer from  a  plague  of  blackmailing  authors  —  Mr.  Belasco, 
for  instance,  has  a  suit  or  so  a  year  from  this  breed  —  who  take  the  remotest 
resemblances,  the  most  absurd  claims  into  court  expecting  snap  judgment 
and  easy  money  from  the  fruits  of  another's  labor. 

There  is  pilfering  in  filmland,  but  the  amateur  author,  despite  his  fre- 
quent wails  of  robbery,  is  not  so  often  the  victim.  Like  marauding  ants, 
the  celluloid  hordes  prey  upon  each  other. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowadays  there  is  not  a  big  production  which  does 
not  contain  two  or  three  spies  among  its  extra  men.  A  California  pro- 
ducer who  recently  sent  forth  a  great  new  play  built  a  wall  about  his  prem- 
ises, and  during  month  after  month  neither  "still"  photographer  nor 
newspaper  reporter  —  nor,  indeed,  any  casual  visitor  —  was  allowed  within. 
Yet  the  producer's  first  cry,  after  showing  his  picture,  was:  "They  have 
stolen  my  stuff!"  A  neighboring  producer  made  exactly  the  same  charge, 
a  few  weeks  previously.  Directors  and  actors  have  worked  as  extra  men  for 
days  —  scouts  in  alien  territory. 

Announcements  of  singular,  impending  productions  have  often  been 
delayed  for  fear  of  imitation.  And  such  imitations  have  been  made.  We 
can  think  of  one  exceedingly  conspicuous  instance  last  season.  Phonetic 
similarity  of  title,  similarity  of  plot,  similarity  even  in  unique  characterizations 
is  not  unusual. 

"8 


You  Never 
Can  Tell. 


WE  have  in  mind  a  certain  Western  photoplaywright 
who  is  as  prolific  in  plots  as  Nick  Carter's  literary  papa; 
who  is  strong  on  human  characterizations;  who  is  a 
Samson  in  powerful  situations  —  but  who  shows  the 
most  lamentable  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  every- 
thing in  the  American  metropolis.  He  gives  you  no 
impression  of  knowing  what  Fifth  Avenue,  or  Wall  street,  or  Longacre 
Square,  are  really  like.  He  has  absolutely  no  New  York  atmosphere. 
Manhattanly  speaking,  he  is  as  naive  as  a  school-girl  writing  about  Broad- 
way from  a  maidenly  conning-tower  in  Butte.  As  a  great  many  of  our 
photoplays  are,  per  force  or  fashion,  laid  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Babylon, 
this  provincialism  is  a  bit  unfortunate. 

So,  one  recent  evening,  upon  meeting  the  shadow-Pinero's  manager,  we 
ventured  to  suggest  for  him,  a  month  or  so  among  the  white  lights  as  a  mere 
matter  of  necessary  education. 
Silence. 

"What  part  of  the  woods" — we  continued  —  "does  he  hail  from?" 
Answered  his  manager:     "Born,  raised,  educated  and  always  lived    in 
New  York  City." 


U/je  Camera  Mans  Tfemance/ 

-    Jri  Madison.  Kay     ■ 

Says  the  ingenue  a-speakin'  to  the  cam'ra  man,  McMeekin  : 

"I  won't  marry  you!"     And  then,  so  he'd  forget, 
Bill   sailed  to   an  isle  where  breezes  were  so  warm  that  pink 
chemises 
Were  unheard  of  by  the  natives  black  as  jet. 
And  the  very  night  he  landed  on  the  wharf  were  black  men 
banded, 
There  to  watch  the  Bazoo's  daughter  pick  a  mate. 
And — she  picked  him  for  the  victim  !    Tho  he  fought,  the  van- 
dals licked  him 
And  in  jail  he  waited  for  the  wedding  date. 


him 


Ev'ry   day  the   Bazoo's   daughter   came   to   woo,    and   bring 
water, 
So  one  morn  he  "snapped"  her  with  his  new  machine. 
When  she'd  gone,  he  broke  a  fetter,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
letter 
To  the  ingenue,  the  one  and  only  queen. 
"Dear,"  he  wrote,  "My  Gosh  !     Take  pity  on  me  in  this  heathen 
city, 
Where  the  grave  is  better  than  a  maiden's  kiss  ! 
Once  again,  I  beg  you,  marry  !     Otherwise,  it's  hari-kari, 
Or  a  life  on  Easter  island  here  with — THIS!" 


(He  inclosed  the  snap  of  Princess,  who  was  quince  of  all 
the  quinces.) 
Days  went  by,  and  all  his  hopes  grew  faint  and  chill. 
But  one  day  before  the  wedding  fell  a  letter  on  his  bedding, 
And    it    said :    "Come    home.     .     .     I    love    you.     .     . 
really,  Bill!" 
Now  when  full  of  love's  sweet  dreamin'  ev'ry  cam'ra  man's 
a  demon 
Who  would  make  a  common  lover  gasp  and  gape  ! 
And  who  hedged  by  bride  and  sentry,  and  some  other  strong 
armed  gentry 
He  planned  that  very  evening  to  escape  ! 


From  his  jeans  he  took  a  doughnut.     (Long  the  sentry'd  longed 
to  own  it ; 

Such  a  treasure  Easter  black  men  rarely  see.) 
And  at  dawn  this  priceless  ransom  crossed  the  palm   of  sentry 
handsome, 

And  the  gate  swung  softly  open  !     He  was  free  ! 
Hours  later,  bells  were  tolling,  but  the  cam'ra  man  was  rolling 

'Cross  the  seas,  and  nearer  home  at  ev'ry  lurch  ! 
And  far  back  across  the  water  sat  the  Bazoo's  frightful  daughter, 

Far  from  weeping — she  was  cussin  ! — at  the  church  ! 


■»*.        Ghl 
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Dallying  with  the  Smoke  Pots 


PI  1L  PROPS  TUTS  A  1  II  II  1  PI  P 
IN  SOML  FIRI  Ml  II  AM)  SI  MAINS 
A  Bl'NCII  Ol     AC  I  It  >  I  i  Hi  HIS  IWINS 


By  Kenneth  McGaffey 


P[PE  me  .inns—  1  got  more 
boins  on  me  than  a  bride 
learnin  how  to  cook.  De  next  time 
any  of  dese  nut  directors  announce  dej 
arc  goin  to  do  anj  ol  dis  tire  stuff,  1  am 
goin  to  resign  an  duck  for  de  ocean.  1  got 
cni  in  de  big  fire  scenes  in  de  spectacle 
"Boined  to  Ashes,"  or  "Choked  by  Smoke," 
or  somethin  like  that.  Dey  hired  a  lot  of 
guys  to  put  out  de  tire  dat  couldn't  put  out 
dere  cigarettes. 

De  big  punch  in  dis  hllum  is  de  boinin  of 
a  ten-story  buildin  regardless  of  expense  an 
de  savin  of  de  child  by  a  desprit  slide  down 
a  rope  wid  de  hoses  playin  an  de  flames 
a-ftamin.    Real  fire  engines  an  all  dat. 

()'  course  we  don't  build  no  ten-story 
buildins  to  be  boined  down — it  was  to  be 
done  regardless  of  expense  if  it  didn't  cost 
too  much.  We  goes  down  town  an  wid  a 
few  smoke  pots  in  a  office  buildin  fake  de 
long  shots  an  den  build  a  four-story  affair 
for  de  close-up  stuff. 

De  buildin  is  supposed  to  be  crowded  wid 
women  an  children,  an  de  streets  filled  wid 
horrified  spectators  when  de  engines  dash 
up  an  de  brave  fire  laddies  shin  up  de  lad- 
ders. De  walls  is  about  to  cave  in  when 
Handsome  Clarence,  who  happens  to  be 
passin  along  de  street — after  a  can  o'  beer, 
or     sumpin — spies     de     woman     he     loves 


awln&s    by    perched  high  on  dc  topmost 

\\  .    CALL,  Jr.      bough  beyond  de  reach  of  all  aid 

or  assistance.  De  boys  in  de  blue  shirts  say 
dey  are  powerless  to  reach  her  an  de  coroner 

is  just  lickin  Ids  chops  when  Clarence 
scampers  up.  grabs  a  coupla  tousand  feet  oi 
[adder  an   through   de   flames  an  totterin 

walls  brings  her  to  safety  midst  de  cheers  ol 
de  multitude.  When  she  is  prone  on  de  side- 
walk wid  her  heart  on  Clarence's  manly 
busom,  she  opens  her  eyes  an  says — "My 
hero!"  an  fade  out  on  twenty  feet  of  kiss. 

Dats  de  way  de  rummy  of  a  continuity 
writer   wrote  it — but  was 
it  de  way  it  was  took? — 
Not  on  your  life !  ,  , 

We  got  a  swell  buildin 
up  wid  real  glass  in  de 
windows  at:  de  two  upper 
floors  built  on  rockers  so 
de  walls  could  swing  out 
as  if  dey  was  fallin.  It 
was  a  darn  good  dramatic 
picture,  but  it  would  of 
got  more  laughs  if  de  good 
old  Hanlon  Brothers  had 
a-played  de  leads.  It 
needed  acrobats. 

In  de  foist  place  we  was 
held  up  by  not  gettin  de 
loan  of  de  fire  depart- 
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Dcse  guys  had  never  even  watered  a  lawn  before. 
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He  had  been  braggin  about 
how  he  had  Steve  Brodie  look- 
ing like  a  creepin  child  but 
right  away  when  he  sees  dat 
thirty  foot  drop,  chilblains  set  in! 


ment.  Dey  had  to  put  out  some  sucker's 
house  just  when  we  wanted  em.  Dat  was 
de  assistant  director's  fault  cause  if  he  had 
engaged  dem  in  advance  it  never  would  a 
happened.  Dis  makes  de  nut  director  as  pee- 
vish as  de  deuce  an  he  was  just  a-goin  to 
call  up  de  mayor  an  bawl  him  out  for  hav- 
ing such  a  bum  fire  department  when  Lit- 
tle Lizzie,  de  tempermental  star,  announced 
dat  she  hopes  she  never  has  another  close- 
up  if  she  goes  in  dat  upmost  window  an  has 
to  sniff  all  de  smoke  pots  on  de  lot. 

Believe  me  it  takes  some  time  to  get  Liz- 
zie pacified  an  by  de  time  she  gets  into  de 
loft  all  de  extras  what  is  to  be  de  popu- 
lace has  hid  out  an  has  to  be  rounded  up. 
We  get  dem  shooed  out  on  de  set  an  den  de 
fire  engines  show  up.  De  boys  wid  de 
broad  suspenders  all  put  out  an  peevish 
cause  de  fire  dey  had  been  to  had  spoiled  a 
good  cribbage  game,  an  it  was  in  a  piano 
factory  at  that,  an  no  chance  to  put  any  of 
de  stock  under  clere  coats  when  dey  went 
prowling  aroun  lookin  for  some  last  lin- 
gerin  flame. 

One  of  the  firemen  told  me  dat  if  dere 


wasn't  an  alarm  turned 
in  from  some  grocery 
store  pretty  quick  his 
fambly  would  starve  to 
death.  He  was  darn 
near  ready  to  quit  de  de- 
partment cause  dey  had 
had  nuttin  but  lumber 
yards,  hardware  stores 
or  boiler  works,  an  he 
said  he  hadn't  trown  a 
axe  through  a  sideboard 
for  so  long  that  he  was 
afraid  he  had  lost  his 
cunnin. 

We  get  the  engines 
lined  up  an  de  people  all 
set  in  de  windows — de 
smoke  pots  an  de  flares 
placed  an  are  ready  to 
start  shootin  when  de 
head  of  de  firemen  finds 
out  dat  dere  is  nuttin 
in  de  set  for  dem  to 
break  so  dey  refuse  to 
go  on. 

"If  we  can  only  have 
a  winder  or  two  to 
break."  de  chief  says, 
"dat's  all  we  wants.  We 
want  to  be  reasonable 
but  de  bovs  can't  display  dere  talents  un- 
less dey  break  sumpin.  "O'  course,"  he 
says,  "we  will  turn  de  hose  on  everything 
in  sight  but  we  got  to  break  sumpin  before 
we  can  really  call  it  a  day." 

An  dey  wouldn't  go  on  either.  Dey 
said  we  could  take  the  engine  as  dat 
didn't  belong  to  dem  anyway,  an  we 
Avas  tax-payers  so  it  was  all  right.  It 
was  gettin  late  so  de  nut  director  shooed 
a  dozen  extra  men  over  to  de  ward- 
robe to  put  on  de  shoits  an  helmits. 
Dese  guvs  had  never  even  watered  a 
lawn  before. 

Us  property  men  had  to  stay  behind  de 
set  to  see  dat  de  smoke  pots  an  flares  went 
off  all  right  an  to  tell  de  supers  when  to 
jump  into  de  net.  I  get  assigned  to  a 
guv  who  is  to  make  a  leap  dressed  like  a 
woman. 

De  nut  director  gets  de  close-up  of  de 
fire  engines  in  action  an  den  tells  dem  to 
turn  de  water  into  de  hoses.  Tree  of  de 
birds  are  holdin  de  nozzle  as  if  it  was  goin 
to  break  an  when  de  pressure  hits  dem  it 
won't  do  a  ting  but  knock  dem  clean  across 
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de  lot  Say,  maybe  you  don'i  link  tings 
wort.'  movin  for  a  while.  Finallj  us  props 
had  to  sit  on  de  hose  so  de  extras  could 

catch  it  again. 

\\  e  go1  the  smoke  pots  an  de  Bares  going 
fine  an  den  1  rush  up  to  help  me  little  friend 
out  of  de  winder.  He  had  been  braggin 
about  how  lie  had  Steve  Brodie  lookin  like 
a  creepin  child  hut  right  away  when  he 
sees  dat  thirty-foot  drop,  chilblains  set  in. 
Him  an  me  is  up  dere  arguin  an  finally  I 
gets  his  head  out  oi  tie  window  just  as  de 
brave  fireman  turn  de  hose  in.  While  he 
was  a  wondering  what  submarines  had 
torpedoed  him.  1  shoves  him  out  an  to  make 
it  good,  sets  his  nightie  on  fire  wid  me 
tlare.  Talk  about  your  human  pin  wheels. 
Dat  lad  had  em  all  skinned,  lie  went 
down  end  over  end  looking  like  one  of 
dese  here  comets. 

Den  came  de  scenes  where  Handsome 
Clarence  was  to  grab  Lizzie  from  de  trap 
of   death.      We    foist    get   a    shot   of   him 


Lizzie  saves  herself  front  fallin  by  grabbin  Clarence 
by  the  hair. 


prancin    along    de    street;    den    a    c  lose  up 

of  him  archin  Ins  handsome  eyebrows  at 

sight   of   de   fire;    tUn  a   CUl  back   to    Lizzie 

in  de  window  surrounded  by  flames  tellin 

us  to  keep  de  smoke  puts  out   from  under 
her  nose  or  she  would  clean  OUt   de  studio; 
den  back  to   Harold  seein  his  beloved  hog 
gin   de    footage. 

"I'is  her!  lie  dashes  forward  tossin 
policemen  right  an  left — falls  over  de 
hose  into  a  puddla  water  an  gets  hisself 
all  muddy.  He  dashes  over  to  pick  up  a 
ladder  but  de  ting  is  so  heavy  he  can't  lift 
it.  Hen  we  have  to  let  I.i/.zie  simmer  while 
we  put  wires  on  de  ladder  to  help  him  get 
it  up.  Finally  we  get  it  up  an  he  starts 
io  climb  to  Lizzie  when  de  nut  director 
calls  to  de  huls  on  de  rockers  to  tilt  it  out 
a  little  as  if  de  wall  was  about  to  fall. 
Dey  get  nervous  an  tilt  it  out  so  it  hits 
Clarence  on  de  bean  an  nearly  knocks  him 
off  his  perch.  Lizzie  saves  herself  from 
fallin  by  grabbin  Clarence  by  de  hair.  Den 
_____  de  rocker  boys  get  scared 

an  swing  de  wall  back 
real  quick  and  Clarence 
shoots  trou  de  window  like 
he  had  been  shot  from  a  can- 
non. De  human  cannon  ball 
had  nuttin  on  him.  He  falls 
all  over  Lizzie  who  gets  sore  an 
tries  to  lam  him  wid  a  boinin 
smoke  pot,  but  I  get  it  out  of 
her  hand  just  in  time.  Dat's 
where  I  got  dese  boins — res- 
cuin  Clarence  from  a  deadly 
female  of  de  speeches. 

While  all  dis  is  goin  on  in 
de  air,  de  nut  director  is  run- 
nin  around  on  de  ground  bitin 
people.  De  brave  lads  wid  de 
hose,  tinking  dey  should  cover 
Clarence's  sudden  exit,  toin  de 
hose  trou  de  window  an  near 
drown  us  all.  Lizzie  got  most 
of  it  in  the  mout'  when  she 
opened  it  to  tell  Clarence  what 
he  reminded  her  of.  I  tought  dey 
was  both  goin  to  de  mat  an  for- 
get dere  art,  so  I  yells  to  dem 
dat  de  director  was  figuring  on 
a  close-up  at  de  window  so  dey 
stops  to  find  out  who  of  dem 
is  to  get  it. 

Clarence  starts  to  climb  out  of 
the  window  an  knocks  de  lad- 
der down.     O,  it's  a  great  life ! 


■•  ■-  ■ 


A  Few  Lines  from 

By  OSCAR 

VBOYE,  the  unique  galleried  dressing-rooms  lining  tlie  inner 
quadrangle,  situate  between  Los  Angeles  and  the  sea. 
meat  of  the  wall's  exterior  —  it's  quite  evident  that  every  Kay 
Midway  in  these  two  pages  the  invisible  cameraman  would  a« 
Bessie  Barriseale  as  his  field.  Back  of  Miss  Barriscalc  "William 
cuss  a  scene  while  awaiting  some  indispensable  " props.** 
ing  Hand  are  the  fares  of  Howard  Hickman.  William  5.  Hart 
them  the  wicked  eves  of  Glaum  balefully  reflect  the  rays  of  an 
right.  Robert  MeKim.  Margaret  Thompson.  Charlie  Ray  and  Frank 
ecrs  of  Incc  Restaurant  in  varying  moods  and  make-ups. 
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BRYN 

wall  of  Ince's  great  new  studio 
Lower  left,  a  microscopic  seg- 
Bee  flies  to  work  on  gas  wings, 
vignetting  go,  with  the  face  of 
Desmond  and  Enid  Markey  dis- 
Bcyond  the  cameraman's  Clutch- 
and  Clara  Williams,  and  back  of 
innocent  little  candle.  Below, 
Keenan  await  the  goulash-cannon- 
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TAKING  THE  STORY  APART  TO 
SEE  WHAT  MAKES  IT  GO;  AND 
THE  VAGARIES  OF  COINCIDENCE 


By   Harry   Chandlee 


BY  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  photo- 
play building  is  the 
development  of  the  plot, 
after  we  have  conceived 
the  first  germ  of  our  story. 
We  may  have  in  mind  a 
wonderful  situation  as  a 
starting  point,  but  the 
more  novel  and  interest- 
ing it  is,  the  more  dif- 
ficult, probably,  will  be 
its  development. 

It  is  true  that  when  we 
have  inspiration,  a  story 
may  fit  itself  together  and  come  out 
a  complete  thing  with  little  or  no  effort  on 
our  part.  But  inspiration  is  an  elusive 
thing ;  it  does  not  come  at  call ;  and  if  we 
depend  solely  upon  the  Coy  Goddess,  we 
may  find  ourselves,  at  times,  hard  pressed 
for  cash  wherewith  to  pay  that  classic  triad 
headed  by  the  butcher. 

If  we  are  going  about  the  writing  of 
plots,  it  is  well  to  know  what  our  work 
requires.  If  we  do  know,  and  start  to 
work  upon  a  basis  of  knowledge,  we  shall 
often  find  that  inspiration,  perhaps  absent 
at  first,  will  come  uncalled.  Inspiration  is 
only  an  interest  in  what  we  are  doing, 
and  a  conviction  that  our  work  is  good. 

Some  authors  have  a  facility  at  plotting 
which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  write 
good  stories  without  really  knowing  why 
they  are  good  ;  but  those  who  go  at  the 
thing  from  a  more  mechanical  angle — with 
an  ability  to  tell  right  methods  from  wrong 
ones — are  doubly  equipped  ;  they  can  start 
themselves  going  properly,  and  they  can 
tell  when  enthusiasm  is  leading  them 
astrav.  The  "sure  fire"  writers — those  who 
write  salable  stories  without  fail — are  those 
who  know  the  game — who  sit  down  with  a 
compass  and  T-square,  so  to  speak,  and 
design  a  plot  in  much  the  same  way  that 
an  architect  designs  a  house. 

If   we   could    take   the   average   picture 
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T^HIS  is  the  third  of  a  series  of 
-*-  articles  by  Mr.  Chandlee  on 
"Plotting  the  Photoplay."  The 
first  appeared  in  the  October 
number  of  Photoplay  Magazine 
and  dealt  with  how  to  create  the 
dramatic  situation.  The  second 
was  published  in  the  November 
issue,  and  told  how  to  "chase  the 
plot  germ."  This  installment 
treats  of  the  development  of 
the  plot  after  the  plot  itself 
has  been  determined.  Mr. 
Chandlee  is  an  authority  on 
scenario  writing. 


story  apart  like  a  clock, 
to  see  what  makes  it  "go," 
most  of  us  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  mechanical 
quality  of  its  construc- 
tion. If  we  continue  the 
simile,  we  find  that,  like 
a  clock,  the  story  has  a 
mainspring  —  the  thread 
of  interest  which  keeps  it 
going ;  a  detent — the  ob- 
stacles which  present 
themselves  to  the  char- 
acters and  keep  the  plot 
in  check ;  and  various 
little  wheels  and  bars — the  details  of 
development  which  make  the  plot  com- 
plete and  give  us  accurate  time — an  inter- 
esting tale. 

All  stories  that  are  real  stories  consist 
of  similar  elements.  Primarily,  each  must 
have  its  interest  thread  and  its  menace 
thread — and  by  "menace  thread"  I  mean 
that  part  of  the  tale,  generally  represented 
by  the  "villain,"  which  threatens  the  happi- 
ness of  the  characters  with  whom  we  place 
our  sympathy. 

If  we  stop  to  analyze  any  plot,  we  shall 
find  these  present.  In  the  frank  and  open 
melodrama,  we  see  them  plainlv — Marv  is 
in  love  with  John,  but  Desperate  Desmond 
has  sworn  to  make  the  girl  his  own.  The 
lovers  are  the  mainspring ;  Desmond  is  the 
detent.  He  holds  the  story  back  by  his 
machinations,  and  we  sit  breathless,  until 
the  car  which  he  has  bought  with  stolen 
money  plunges  over  a  cliff,  and  Marv  rest* 
her  head  on  John's  shoulder,  as  the  hands 
reach  twelve  o'clock. 

If  we  consider  Lois  Weber's  beautiful 
allegory.  "Hypocrites."  we  find  the  same 
construction,  even  though  the  wonderful 
artistry  of  the  production  has  all  but  ob- 
scured its  mechanism.  In  it,  the  Monk,  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  Truth  to  the  world, 
holds  our  sympathy  enthralled.  There  is 
no  active  element  of  menace — no  personal 
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villain,  but  there  18  Something  far  more 
powerful  in  its  subtlety  -the  smug  and 
complacent  hypocrisj  of  Humanity,  which 
rejects    Truth    and    twice    sacrifices    her 

apostle — onee  as  a  monk,  transfixed  by  a 
broken  spear,  again  as  a  minister,  dead  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

On  their  faces,  the  two  plays  are  entirely 
different.  One  is  the  work  of  an  artist — 
the  other  of  an  artisan,  vet  their  basic  struc- 
tures are  identical.  Both  follow  the  simile 
of  the  clock. 

I  have  said  in  earlier  articles  of  this 
series  that  dramatic  situation  is  the  real 
basis  of  the  picture  play;  but  dramatic 
situation  will  not  alone  make  a  story.  If 
any  situation  is  to  be  understood,  we  must 
lead  up  to  it  ;  the  conditions  which  give  rise 
to  it  must  be  explained ; 
and  while  we  are  explain- 
ing, we  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  dry  facts. 
We  must  have  something 
to  give  our  story  interest, 
and  interest  is  created 
when  we  bring  menace 
into  conflict  with  sym- 
pathy. 

Suppose  we  were  writ- 
ing a  story  around  the 
situation  of  the  detective 
who,  arresting  a  man, 
finds  that  man  to  be  his 
own  brother.  It  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that 
one  character  is  a  detective  and  the 
other  a  burglar — our  story  would  be  over 
before  it  was  well  started.  We  would 
have  to  handle  things  more  subtly.  We 
would  need  an  arrangement  of  the  early 
part  of  our  story  to  hold  our  audience. 

But  suppose  the  detective  had  been  very 
aggressive  in  his  work,  and  had  been 
marked  by  the  crooks — suppose  they  were 
trying  to  discredit  him  with  his  superiors. 
Then  we  would  have  conflict — there  would 
be  something  active  in  our  plot.  By  this 
arrangement,  also,  we'd  establish  an  im- 
portant plot  element — one  having  a  definite 
bearing  on  later  events.  If  we  have  taken 
the  audience  into  our  confidence  and  have 
shown  them  the  relationship  between  the 
two  characters,  they  will  foresee  the  detec- 
tive's dilemma  should  he  be  made  to  arrest 
his  own  brother.  They  will  see  that  he 
must  decide  between  delivering  him  to 
justice  and  releasing  him — the  latter  course 


A  LL.  stories  that  arc  real  stories 
"^  consist  of  similar  elements. 
Primarily,  each  must  have  it9 
interest  thread  and  its  menace 
thread — and  by  "menace  thread" 
I  mean  that  part  of  the  tale  gen- 
erally represented  by  the  villain, 
which  threatens  the  happiness  of 
the  characters  with  whom  we 
place  our  sympathy.  If  we  stop 
to  analyze  any  plot  we  shall  find 

these   present The  lovers 

are  the  mainspring dramat- 
ic situation  is  the  real  basis  of 
the  picture  play. 


being  certain  to  put  the  detective  in  the 
power  of  the  crooks,  it  is  always  well  t<> 
construe!  a  story  so  that  the  spectators  maj 

s< v  trouble  coining  ;  it  gives  them  the  d 
to  avert  it  ;  it  increases  interest  ;  but  it  is 
the  worst  kind  of  const  nut  ion  to  let  them 
see  m  advance  the  solution  of  a  difficulty. 
Usually,  also,  a  story  requires  a  thread 
of  love  interest ;  it  must  have  a  woman 
somewhere  in  its  plot.  In  rare  instances 
site  may  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  often  : 
and  it  is  as  rarely  that  a  love  theme  can  be 
made  the  sole  basis  of  a  plot.  The  mere 
question  of  whether  a  certain  man  will  win 
a  certain  woman  does  not  greatly  interest 
a  blase*  public.  Audiences  believe  in  the 
"other  tish  in  the  sea"  theory.  Love  stories 
of  the  Libby  school  do  not  appeal  to  them  ; 
there  must  be  complica- 
tions behind  the  love  in- 
terest to  hold  their  atten- 
tion. 

Putting  a  love  theme  in 
the  "two  brothers"  story 
should  not  be  difficult. 
We  might  give  the  detec- 
tive a  sweetheart,  and 
make  his  marriage  to  her 
dependent  upon  the  pro- 
motion which  will  be  his 
if  he  rounds  up  the  gang 
of  crooks.  If  we  do.  we 
have  a  third  "bend"  to  the 
situation — an  additional 
sacrifice  if  the  detective  releases  his  brother. 
Or,  we  might  place  the  love  situation 
between  the  burglar  and  some  woman  ;  but 
if  so,  it  should  have  some  effect  upon  the 
burglar's  part  in  the  story — it  should  in- 
fluence the  working  out  of  the  plot.  It 
would  not  do  to  drag  in  his  wife  or  his 
sweetheart  for  the  sake  of  a  love  element 
alone. 

But,  if  we  were  plotting  such  a  story  as 
this,  it  would  be  the  wisest  plan  to  work 
out  the  means  by  which  we  intend  to  get 
our  characters  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which 
we  have  placed  them,  before  bothering  our- 
selves with  other  matters.  If  we  cannot 
solve  their  problems,  the  work  of  placing 
them  in  the  situation  will  be  wasted.  It  is 
always  best  to  clear  up  the  ending  of  a 
story  before  spending  much  time  on  its 
beginning.  The  things  which  we  need  to 
clear  up  a  situation  may  often  suggest  what 
should  go  before. 

Of  course  we  could  end  this  story  by 
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having  the  detective  brother  release  the 
other,  because  the  burglar  promises  to  go 
straight,  the  detective  taking  the  conse- 
quences, himself ;  but  we  would  have  an 
unsatisfactory  ending — and  such  an  ending 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  pro- 
duce. Real  art  lies  in  involving  our  char- 
acters in  trouble,  seemingly  beyond  hope, 
and  then  logically  extricating  them  by 
some  unexpected  means. 

Sometimes,  when  we  encounter  a  diffi- 
culty we  can  solve  our  problem  by  changing 
a  point  in  the  early  part  of  our  plot. 

For  example,  we  may  start  on  a  story  in- 
volving a  man  and  his  woman  employee. 
We  may  decide  that  he  is  to  be  a  mill 
owner,  and  she  a  factory  hand,  and  we  may 
work  out  situations  ac- 
cordingly. 

Suppose,  however,  that 
at  one  point  in  the  plot 
the  girl  must  find  a  letter 
received  by  the  man.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  get 
it  into  her  hands  logically 
if  she  be  a  worker  in  his 
factory.  The  old  expedi- 
ent of  having  her  find  it 
by  accident  is  too  thread- 
bare for  use.  If  we  be 
committed  to  the  factory- 
owner  and  mill-hand  idea, 
we  may  rack  our  brains 
for  days,  and  never  find  a  way  out. 

If  we  think  back  over  the  story,  how- 
ever, we  may  see  that  a  slight  change  would 
make  things  easy.  Instead  of  being  a  mill 
worker  the  girl  might  be  a  stenographer  or 
secretary;  then,  her  work  would  give  her 
access  to  his  correspondence,  and  the  let- 
ter might  logically  come  before  her.  She 
would  still  be  his  employee ;  the  change 
would  not  affect  our  main  idea,  though  it 
might  be  necessary  to  alter  details. 

We  might  make  a  change  in  the  detec- 
tive-and-burglar  story  by  making  the  "good 
brother"  the  district  attorney  who  prose- 
cutes the  other,  or  the  judge  who  tries 
him — the  situation  would  not  be  changed — 
or  Ave  might  shift  the  whole  thing  around, 
and  make  the  prisoner  the  persecuted  hero. 
and  the  other  brother  the  villain.  We 
should  be  ready  to  do  any  of  these  things 
if  it  will  give  us  a  better  ending.  If  we 
can  train  ourselves  to  see  an  idea  from  all 
angles,  we  shall  find  our  work  easier. 

There  is  one  thing  we  must  always  guard 


A    story must  have  a  woman 

-^*-  somewhere  in  its  plot.  In 
rare  instances  she  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  not  often;  and 
it  is  as  rarely  that  a  love  theme 
can  be  made  the  sole  basis  of  the 
plot.  The  question  of  whether 
a  certain  man  will  win  a  certain 
woman  does  not  greatly  interest 
a  blase  public.  Audiences  believe 
in  the  "other  fish  in  the  sea" 
theory.  Love  stories  of  the  Libby 
school  do  not  appeal  to  them. 
There  must  be  complications  to 
hold  their  attention. 


against — the  use  of  the  illogical  or  un- 
reasonable. Our  characters  are  supposed 
to  be  human  beings,  and  we  must  make 
them  act  humanly. 

In  a  picture  which  I  saw  recently  there 
is  a  girl  living  in  a  backwoods  mountain 
district  who  spends  her  time  reading  trashy 
stories,  and  does  no  useful  work,  because 
her  aged  father  indulges  her.  In  a  differ- 
ent setting  this  would  be  all  right,  but  this 
girl  was  born  in  the  mountains,  and  has 
never  been  out  of  them.  In  such  an  en- 
vironment women  grow  up  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  anything  but  work ;  the  girl  would 
take  labor  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  a 
mountaineer  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  tolerate  idleness  in  his  daughter — 
no  matter  how  fatherly  he 
might  be.  The  thing  is 
possible,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable. 

Another  thing  which  is 
the  undoing  of  many  an 
amateur  writer  is  the 
wrong  use  of  coincidence. 
Probably  more  stories  fail 
to  sell  because  the  author 
makes  something  happen 
at  just  the  right  time,  for 
no  reason  at  all,  than  from 
any  other  single  cause. 

Coincidence,     however, 
has  its  place  in  plotting ; 
we  should  have  few  stories  without  it. 

Coincidence  may  be  used  for  getting 
characters  into  difficulties,  provided  it  be 
used  reasonably,  but  never  for  getting  them 
out. 

For  example.  John  may  be  crossing 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  may  meet  Mary  in 
the  center  of  the  span.  Their  meeting  may 
be  the  starting  point  of  our  entire  story. 
It  is  when  coincidence  is  used  to  make 
people  appear  at  just  the  right  moment,  or 
to  cause  the  finding  of  a  new  will,  or  evi- 
dence pointing  to  the  real  murderer,  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  that  it  is  bad.  It 
would  never  do  to  take  John  out  on  the 
bridge  just  in  time  to  prevent  Mary  from 
"ending  it  all"  by  a  plunge  from  the  rail. 
His  being  there  would  be  too  much  a  matter 
of  luck  to  ring  true. 

Another  thing  to  keep  away  from  is  the 
deathbed  confession.  If  you  cannot  finish 
your  story  without  confessions  or  coinci- 
dence, put  a  fresh  sheet  in  your  typewriter 
and  start   something   else.      Tust   do   that! 
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SHE'S  GOING  TO  STA\  Willi  HUM 
HOW    LONG?      WHO     K\o\\s; 

AY  what  you  will  aboul   Marguerite  Clark 
she  is  no  deserter,  and  that  is  whj  she  is 
still  in  the  movies. 


The  one  big  reason  she 
didn't     return     to     the 
legitimate  as  announced 
some  months  ago  is  that 

simply  couldn't  have  her 
dreams  mussed  up  by  the  re- 
current   picture    of    a    vast 
army  of  cinema  slaves  standing  under  her  window 
chanting  the  dolorous  chorus  of  "Forsaken." 

Of    course    the    little    Famous    Players    star 
wouldn't   make  anywhere  near   the  salary  that 
is  hers  on  the  screen  by  returning  to  the  stage — 
but  what  is  tine  gold  compared  to  a  5,000,000 
following?       (That    sounds    good    anyhow, 
loesn't  it?) 

"  \s  a  matter  of  fact."  said   Miss  Clark 
in  the  act  of  making  a  phonograph  record 
for   the    fans'    consumption.    "1    love   the 
theater  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  really 
thought  of  going  back,  even  though  it 
would  have  meant  a  great  monetary  loss 
to  me.   but    when   the   time   for   decision 
came  I  didn't  want  to  do  it.   I  didn't  want 
to  do  it.     For  I  knew  I'd  be  deserting  thou- 
sands of  new  film  friends  for  the  compara- 
tive few  of  the  steel  curtain  drama." 

When  the  move  was  first  mentioned  the 
fans  grew  hectic  and  wrote  great  reams  of 
picas  begging  her  to  reconsider,  and  before 
posting,  immersed  them  carefully  in  tears. 

But  they  told  her  she  just  couldn't. 

In  fact,  they  insisted  on  adopting  her 
permanently.  Ever  since  she  entered  the 
static  world  they've  adored  her — this  little 
Peter  Pan  of  the  movies — because  she 
never  seems  to  grow  old  and  is  always  a 
little  bit  prettier  than  she  was  the  day 
before. 

Miss  Clark  made  Cincinnati  famous  by 
being  born  near  by.  and  attained  some  laurels  herself 
as  one  of  the  few  women  who  haven't  married  De  Wolf 
Hopper,    although    she    played    with    him    in    "Pick- 
wick" and  "Happyland." 

She's  been  starring  and  making  friends 
ever  since.  And  when  you  look  at  her  pic- 
ture it  isn't  very  hard  to  explain. 
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A    Department   of 
Photoplay  Review 

By  Julian  Johnson 


TIIK  metropolitan  critics  who  preceded 
me  in  learned  discourse  upon  Mr. 
Griffith's  sun-play.  '"Intolerance."  shot 
away  all  the  superlatives  which  were  our 
common  property.  Tints  deprived  of  the 
communal  ammunition  I  must  lav  about 
me  with  a  week-day  set  of  words  and  pre- 
sent facts  garnished  neither  with  rhapsody 
nor  raillery. 

'"Intolerance"  is  a  collective  story  of  the 
penalties    paid    through    the    centuries    to 
those  "who  do  not  believe  as  Ave  believe." 
It  occupied  its  maker's  en- 
tire attention  for  at  least  a 
year  and  a  half.     Both  the 
notion  and  the  generalship 
are   his.      "Intolerance"    is 
more  than  the  world's  big- 
gest    photoplay.      In     size 
and  scope  it  is  the  biggest 
art-work  of  any  description 
in  a  decade. 

Here  is  a  joy-ride 
through  history ;  a  Cook's 
tour  of  the  ages ;  a  college 
education  crammed  into  a 
night.  It  is  the  most  incredible  experiment 
in  story-telling  that  has  ever  been  tried. 
Its  uniqueness  lies  not  in  a  single  yarn,  but 
in  the  way  its  whole  skein  of  yarns  is 
plaited. 

Its  distinct  periods  are   four :    Babylon, 


The  Harem  Favorite  Attarea 

to  Prince  Belshazzar,  as  he 

goes  forth  to  fight : 

"My  Lord,  like  white  pearls  I 
shall  keep  my  tears  in  an  ark 
of  silver  for  your  return.  I 
bite  my  thumb!  I  strike  my 
girdle!  If  you  return  not,  I  go 
to  the  death  halls  of  Allat!" 

"Intolerance," 

Babylonian  Episode. 


at  the  end  of  the  regency  of  Prince  Bel- 
shazzar; Judea,  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
France  under  the  inquisitorial  high  tide  of 
St.  Bartholomew's ;  and  the  American 
Now,  with  the  intolerances  of  capital,  labor, 
and. the  courts.  None  of  these  tales  runs 
straightaway.  You  stand  in  medieval 
France  and  slip  on  the  banana-peel  of  ret- 
rogression to  Chaldea.  You  are  sure 
America  has  you — a  wink  has  aviated  you 
back  to  Palestine.  It  is  much  like  listening 
to  a  quartette  of  excellent  elocutionists 
simultaneously  reading 
novels  by  Arnold  Bennett, 
Yictor  Hugo.  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  and  F>linor 
Glyn. 

Any  of  these  carnivorous 
legends    would     fang     you 
emotionally     if     you    were 
left    long     enough     in     its 
cage.      But    just    as    it    is 
about  to  bite,  out  you  come, 
slam  goes  the  door,  and  you 
are  thrust  among  the  rav- 
eners  of  another  century. 
There  has  never  been  such  scenery,  any- 
where, as  the  edifices  reared  for  the  Baby- 
lonian episode. 

Pictorially,  the  greatest  filmings  are  the 
Judean  scenes,  perfect  in  composition,  ideal 
in  lighting,   every   one  in  effect   a  Tissot 
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painting  of  the  time  of  Christ. 

The  Chaldean  visions  will 
teach  history  to  college  pro- 
fessors. 

Altogether,  the  accuracy 
and  authority  of  '•intoler- 
ance's*' historic  information  is 
stupendous. 

The  finest  individual  acting 
accomplishments  are  Mae 
Marsh's.  The  unique  figure 
is  Constance  Talmadge,  as 
The  Mountain  Girl :  the  most 
poignantly  beautiful,  Seena 
Owen,  as  Attarea,  favorite  of 
Belshazzar.  But  there  are  no 
male  assumptions  even  ap- 
proaching the  chief  portrayals 
in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Mr.  Bitzer's  photography, 
devoid  of  anything  sensa- 
tional, flows  like  the  trans- 
parent, limpid  style  of  a 
finished  writer.  It  is  without 
tricks,  and  without  imper- 
fections. 

An  attempt  to  assimilate 
the  mountainous  lore  of  this 
sun-play  at  a  sitting  results 
in  positive  mental  exhaustion. 
The  universally-heard  com- 
ment from  the  highbrow  or 
nobrow  who  has  tried  to  get 
it  all  in  an  evening:  "I  am  so 
tired !" 

Profoundest  of  symbols  is 
the  Rocking  Cradle — "uniter 
of  here  and  hereafter" — 
which  joins  the  episodes.  This 
mysterious  ark  of  life,  the 
stuff  of  a  dream  in  the  dim- 
ness of  its  great  shadowed 
room,  almost  belongs  to  infin- 
ity. Lillian  Gish  is  the  brood- 
ing mother. 

The  music  is  sadly  ineffi- 
cient —  the  most  inefficient 
music  a  big  picture  ever  had. 

Thousands  upon  thousands 
of  feet  of  this  photoplay  never 
will  be  seen  by  the  public.  In 
the  taking,  this  story  rambled 
in  every  direction,  and  D.  W. 
('..  relentlessly  and  recklessly 
pursued  each  ramble  to  its 
end.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
complete    minor    stories    were 


Of  Intolerance :  i  reading 
doien\  Seena  Owen  as  Atta- 
rea, Miriam  Cooper  as  The 
Friendless  One.  Frank  Ben- 
nett as  Charles  IX. 


cut  off  before  the  picture  was 
shown  at  all. 

In  all  probability,  ••Intoler- 
ance'- will  never  attain  the 
popularity  of  ••The  Birth  of  a 
Xation."  It  has  not  that 
drama's  single,  sweeping  story. 
It  appeals  more  to  the  head, 
less  to  the  heart. 

Babylon  is  the  foundation- 
stone,  and  seems  to  have  been 
the  original  inspiration,  of 
this  visual  Babel.  Its  mighty 
walls,  its  crowds,  its  armv. 
have  won  many  long-drawn 
"Ahs !"  of  sky-rocket  admira- 
tion. But  these  were  not  es- 
sentially Griffith — a  n  y  o  n  e 
with  money  can  pile  up  mobs 
and  scenery.  Mr.  Griffith's 
original  talent  appears  in  re- 
creating the  passions,  the 
ambitions,  the  veritable  daily 
life  of  a  great  people  so  re- 
mote that  their  every  monu- 
ment is  dust,  their  every  art- 
work lost,  their  very  language 
forgotten.  This  is  more  than 
talent  :  it  is  genius. 

You  were  taught  that  the 
Jewish  Jehovah  traced  de- 
struction's warning  in  letters 
of  lire  on  the  wall  of  Belshaz- 
zar's  palace:  and  that  Cyrus, 
to  get  in.  drained  the 
Euphrates  river  and  walked 
on  its  bed  under  Babylon's 
See  this  picture  and 
Babylon  was 
peacefully  betrayed  by  the 
priests  of  Marduk  long  after 
it  had  successfully  withstood 
as  frenzied  a- siege  as  the  Per- 
sian  conqueror   could   bring. 

Xot  content  with  rearing 
the  vast  barriers  and  marvel- 
lous gates  you  have  seen  illus- 
tratively reproduced  in  these 
pages,  the  California  necro- 
mancer showed  life  as  it  ran 
its  slender  course  among  the 
poor  more  than  twenty-five 
centuries  ago.  Always  of  this 
undercurrent  is  The  Mountain 
Girl,  a  wild,  wonderful  little 
creature,  to  be  followed  from 


get   the    facts 
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semi  slavery  through  the  civic 
courts  to  the  marriage  market, 
where  she  is  released  by  an 
impress  from  the  roll  seal 
Belshazzar  lias  strapped  upon 
his  wrist,  rhereafter  sto 
to  the  death,  u  sweet  Amazon 
in  the  service  of  Iht  great  Sar. 
The  camp  of  Cyrus,  with  the 

••Institution"  of  the  Meiles 
and    Persians,   is  as  instructive 

as  a  West  Asiatic  history,  fhe 
attack  upon  Babylon,  with  its 
terrible   towers,   its  demoniac 

••tank"  of  i '-reek  fire-  Earning 
prophecy  ot"  the  Somme  jug- 

lauts! — its  ferocious  per- 
sonal encounters,  is  unparal- 
leled in  battle  spectacles.  He- 
hold  the  vivid  though  perhaps 
dubious  realism  of  gushy  close- 
ups  on  sword-thrusts.  Heads 
literally  fly  off  above  shearing 
swords,  hot  lead  sears,  rocks 
crush,  arrows  pierce  hor- 
ridly — and  withal  there  is  the 
unconquerable  animation  and 
fury  of  ultimate  conflict. 

Otherwheres,  the  sensuous 
glory  of  the  Chaldean  court. 
N  brush-master  has  painted 
more  <  Oriental  splendors  than 
those  boasted  by  the  golden 
bungalow  of  X  abonidus, 
quaint  father  of  the  virile 
voluptuary,  Belshazzar. 
Beauty  blooms  in  wildest 
luxuriance  in  this  New  York 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  dances 
of  Tammuz,  god  of  spring- 
time, flash  forth  in  breath-tak- 
ing nudity  and  rhythm  as 
frank  as  meaningful.  They 
are  flashes,  only  ;  that  is  why 
they  remain  in  the  picture.  One 
cannot  imagine  a  more  beauti- 
ful thing  than  Seena  Owen  as 
Attarea — veritable  star  of  the 
Fast.  The  tiny  battle-chariot 
with  its  cargo  of  a  great 
white  rose,  drawn  down  the 
table  to  Attarea's  Belshaz- 
zar by  two  white  doves,' 
chances  to  remain  the  only 
untouched  thing  in  the  palace 
of  death  which  Cyrus  enters. 
There  is  pathos  !     Tully  Mar- 
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Of  Intolerance:  {reading 
doivn)  Constance  Talmadge 
as  "The  Mountain  Girl," 
Mae  Marsh  in  the  modern 
episode,  Josephine  Croivell  as 
Catherine  de  Medici. 


shall    as    the     High     l'ricst    of 

Bel,    Elmer    Clifton    as    the 
Rhapsode,    George   Siegmann 

as    CyrUS       three    pl.iwis    who 

.ire  especially   redoubtable. 

The  magical  I  >avid  pounds 
his  points  lmine  by  contrast. 
from  the  solemn  grandeur  ol 
[shtar's  high  altar,  with  its 
costly    burnt    offering    of    pro 

pitiation,  he  flashes  to  an  a 

w  idow  offering   her  all   to  the 
same  deity-   three  turnips  and 

.1  .  arrot,  covered  with  a  little 

oil. 

The  France  which  our  film- 
etcher  rears  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  is  as  fine 
a  France  as  Stanley  Weyman 
pictured  in  words.  Griffith 
spares  neither  exactness  nor 
feeling.  With  delicate  touches 
he  builds  up  keen  interest  in 
the  home  of  Brown  Kyes — 
then  slaughters  the  whole 
family.  Wonderful  characters 
here  are  Josephine  Crowell's 
Catherine  de  Medici ;  and 
Charles  IX,  as  played  by 
Frank  Bennett. 

Much  has  been  taken  from 
the  Judean  scenes,  but  so 
much  remains  to  hail  as  optic 
poetry  that  the  loss  is  negli- 
gible. I  can  think  of  noth- 
ing finer  in  the  handling  of 
light,  nor  in  the  massing  and 
moving  of  figures,  than  the 
"marriage  in  Cana."  More 
education !  The  complete 
wedding  rite,  with  its  odd 
observances  according  to 
Hebrew  tradition,  is  a  tran- 
scription from  Minor  Asia 
such  as  one  cannot  find  out- 
side the  pages  of  Josephus. 
Stirringly  dramatic,  yet  faith- 
ful to  the  letter  of  the  gospels, 
is  the  scene  in  which  Jesus 
faces  those  who  would  stone 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery. 
There  is  a  scene  of  The  Christ 
laughing,  conversing,  supping, 
interchanging  views — a  man 
among  men.  And  there  is  the 
Via  Dolorosa. 

The  modern  storv  is,  among 
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Clara  Kimball  Young  and 
Conway  Tearle  in  a  scene 
from  "The  Common  Law. ' ' 
Here  is  a  genuine  celluloid 
novel.  It  has  a  perfect  cast 
and  an  environment  which 
bespeaks  not  only  gentility, 
but  absolute  reality. 


other  things  and  preachments,  an  attack 
upon  the  arrogance  of  "Foundations,"  and 
that  tyranny  of  some  organized  charities 
which  makes  their  favored  more  victims 
than  beneficiaries.  In  its  essence,  the 
modern  tale  seems  to  me  a  dull,  common- 
place movie  melodrama.  In  it  Mr.  Griffith 
seems  to  lose  his  perspective  of  character. 
He  makes  commonplace  types  and  person- 
ifications, not  his  usual  creatures:  thinking, 
feeling  men  and  women. 

Mae  Marsh  and  Robert  Harron  portray 
victims  of  poverty,  lack  of  education  and 
evil  surrounding.  Both  are  driven  from 
tin.'  home  town  by  strike  participation.  The 
hoy  turns  cadet — eventually  reforms  to 
marry  Mae.  His  underworld  master.  "The 
Musketeer  of  the  Slums."  frames  him 
criminally  for  this  desertion,  and.  in  the 
language  of  the  caption,  he  is  "intolerated 
away  for  awhile."  In  the  interim,  the 
Musketeer  endeavors  to  "make"  the  boy's 
wife,  who  has  lost  her  baby  to  intolerant 
uplifters.      In     the     grand     encounter     of 


Musketeer.  Musketeer's  girl,  boy  and  wife, 
the  monster  is  shot,  the  boy  is  blamed 
though  tlie  mistress  did  it.  and  the  capital 
sentence  is  carried  out — nearly,  but  not 
quite — in  the  perfect  gallows-technique  of 
San  Quentin  penitentiarv. 

Best  in  tlie  modern  spectacle  are  not  the 
dull  details  of  things  that  happen,  but  the 
lifelike  performances  o\  those  to  whom  they 
happen.  Mae  Marsh's  flirtation  in  court 
with  her  husband  as  the  jury  deliberates  his 
life  away — she  a  scared,  drab  little  figure 
of  piteous  noncomprehension — here  is  a 
twittering  smile  more  tragic  than  the  oro- 
tund despairs  of  Bernhardt.  Miriam 
Cooper,  as  the  Musketeer's  mistress,  gives 
an  overwhelming  pastel  of  jealousy  and  re- 
morse. All  actresses  who  honestly  provide 
for  home  and  baby  by  the  business  o\ 
vamping  and  gunning,  would  do  well  to 
observe  Miss  Cooper's  expressions  and 
gestures.  Miss  Cooper  is  police  dock — she 
is  blotter  transcript.  Her  face  is  what  you 
really    see    some    nights    under    the    green 
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lamps.  Ilarron  is  ideal  as  the  boy,  and 
Walter  Long,  as  the  Musketeer,  approaches 
but  does  not  equal  his  performance  of  Gus, 
in  "  1  he  Birth  of  a  Nation." 

Spades  are  not  once  termed  garden  im 
plements  in  this  sector,  nor  are  the  kisses 
paternal  or  platonic. 

In  this  stupendous  chaos  of  history  and 
romance  the  lack  of  a  virile  musical  - 
is  the  chief  tragedy.     Proper  melody  would 

have  hound  the  tar  provinces  of   this   loose 

empire  of  mighty  imagination  into  a  strong, 
central  kingdom. 

1  wish  Mr.  Griffith  had  worked  out  a 
whole  evening  of  his  great  Babylonian 
story.  Sticking  to  this  alone,  he  would 
have  added  an  art-product  to  literature  as 
enduring  as  Flaubert's  "Salammbo." 

It'  I  may  predict :  he  will  never  again  tell 
a  >tory  in  this  manner.  Nor  will  anyone 
else.  The  blue  sea  is  pretty  much  where  it 
was  when  the  sails  of  the  Argonauts  bellied 
tight  in  tlie  winds  of  a  morning  world,  and 
so  are  the  people  who  live  in  the  world. 
Still  we  wish  to  follow,  undisturbed,  the 
adventures  of  a  single  set  of  characters,  ot- 
to thrill  with  a  single  pair  of  lovers. 
Verily,  when  the  game  is  hearts  two's  com- 
pany, and  the  lovers  of  four  ages  an  awful 
crowd. 


W 


E'VE  long  been  waiting  the  real 
screen  novel.  "Gloria's  Romance" 
so  announced  itself,  but  slid  from  novel 
into  dime-novel.  Five  reels  is  too  short  a 
space  for  novelization  ;  ten  reels,  too  much 
unless  the  tale  is  mighty  in  substance  and 
fat  with  incident. 

Eight  reels  seems  to  be  a  happy  medium. 
and  "The  Common  Law."  of  that  length,  a 
genuine  celluloid  novel  worthy  the  name. 

It  is  Clara  Kimball  Young's  first  photo- 
play under  her  own  brand.  It  is  of  Selz- 
nick  release,  is  adapted  from  Robert  W. 
Chambers'  novel  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
directed  by  Albert  Capellani.  It  has  a  per- 
fect cast,  flawdess  production,  generally 
good  acting,  and  an  environment  which  be- 
speaks not  only  gentility,  but  absolute 
reality.  In  fact,  if  I  were  commanded  to 
select  the  big  popular  success  among  all 
autumn  screen  plays,  this  would  be  my 
choice. 

To  begin  with,  here  is  a  love-tale  firmly 
entrenched  in  American  favor.  It's  rather 
idle,  I  think,  to  recount  the  storv  of  Valerie 


West.  Mosl  >'(  you  remember  her  dying 
mother ;  her  search  for  work  ;  her  failure  to 
find  congenial  employment  in  the  theatre; 
her  posing  in  the  studio  "i  ihr  magnificent 
Neville;  N  i  \  ille's  hearl  smash  on  her  be 
half,  and  the  fierce  wooing  of  Querida,  the 

Spanish    artist,    who    would    male    upon    the 

"common  law"  plan  no  court  ties  for 
him!  So  to  the  end.  where  Querida  dies 
in    a    fall    from    Valerie's    window,    and 

Neville  draws  his  model   into  his  anus  and 

home  despite  the  pleadings  of  his  adopted 

sister  and   his   family. 

Miss  \  oung,  as  usual,  touches  no  momenl 
of  great  emotion— but  then,  neither  did 
Valerie,  if  we  remember  the  story  correctly. 

She  is  always  charming.  The  posing  scenes 

Capellani  has  handled  adorably.  In  mak- 
ing the  disrobing  girl  sit  in  a  heavy-armed 
Roman  chair  which  reveals  most  discon 
certing  Hashes  while  keeping  modesty  with- 
in perfect  censorial  bounds,  he  exhibited 
true  Gallic  wit. 


Earle  Foxe 
and  Pauline 

Frederick 
in  '  'Ashes  of 

Embers." 
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E.  H.  Sothern  and 
Peggy  Hyland  in  "The 
Chattel."  This  produc- 
tion, made  by  Vitagraph, 
marks  the  screen  debut 
of  the  most  distinguished 
American  romantic 
actor. 


Conway  Tearle,  as  Neville,  combines  in- 
trinsic elegance  with  force  and  perfect  re- 
pose. Consider  this  trio  of  remarkable 
qualities  again — elegance,  force,  repose — 
how  often  do  you  meet  even  two  of  them 
together?  Here,  actually,  are  the  three, 
combined  in  one  super-leading  man. 

Paul  Capellani.  as  Querida.  does  the 
best  work  he  has  put  upon  American  films. 

There  is  verity  in  the  exterior  locations. 
and  such  a  real  and  charming  air  about 
Neville's  great  studio  that  one  wishes  it 
were  not  a  transient  make-believe  of  lum- 
ber and  canvas  and  props,  but  an  endur- 
ing place  which  might  be  visited. 

WAS  about  to  inquire  as  to  the  decline 
of  Famous  Players  productions,  when 
siime  one  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  "Ashes  o\ 
Embers."  1  said  I  had  not.  "Go!"  said 
my  questioner,  in  such  a  tone  that  I  knew 
the  piece  must  be  a  pearl  of  perfection  or  a 
ruby  for  rottenness.  Both  extremes  have 
entertaining  possibilities.  It  is  only  medio- 
crity which  is  unendurable. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  play  is  the  perfect 
pearl,  but  Pauline  Frederick,  in  the  dual — 
here  I  think  it  should  be  spelled  duel — role 


of  Agnes  and  Laura  Ward,  is  a  pair  of 
pearls.  It  is  Miss  Frederick's  most  remark- 
aide  performance  on  the  screen,  and — like 
the  rendition  of  Miriam  Cooper  in  '•Intol- 
erance." may  serve  as  the  collegiate  model 
for  all  young  women  cast  in  such  histrionic 
environment. 

One  of  the  sisters  Ward  is  a  cat:  the 
other,  a  dove.  The  dove  works  in  a  depart- 
ment store  :  the  cat  works  her  eyes  and  tries 
to  get  a  rich  husband.  She  succeeds,  but 
not  until  site  has  stolen  money  from  her 
toiling  sister's  counter.  The  latter,  unable 
to  explain,  goes  to  Blackwell's  Island  to 
expiate  in  the  only  way  that  a  New  York 
-hop  girl  may,  and  remain  virtuous.  The 
cat  becomes  Mrs.  William  Benedict,  and 
promptly  annexes  a  lover  in  the  person  oi 
a  young  architect.  Tnv  ped,  she  brazens 
it  out — fools  even  the  detectives  of  her 
husband  after  ensnaring  his  lawyer.  This 
lawyer  hires  her  own  sister  to  impersonate 
her—which  the  dove  does,  at  first  unknow- 
ingly. The  end  is  a  gunshot  from  the  out- 
raged husband  for  Mrs.  Benedict  :  the  love 
of"  the  voting  architect  for  the  good   girl. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  play  is 
Miss    Frederick's    astounding    psychologic 
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changes  of  expression  to  depict  two  souls 
.1-  far  apart  as  the  poles  of  the  universe. 
Such  pictures  are  beyond  the  powers  oi 
make-up.  One  person  playing  two  people 
is  the  commonest  thing  in  moving  picti 
but  not  in  screen  history  have  there  been 
two  such  complete  characters  drawn  by  a 
single  individual.  Even  a>  fine  an  artist 
as  ryrone  Power  who  had  a  two  part 
piece  not  long  ago  in  "John  Needham's 
Double" — is  left  at  the  post  by  Mis-  Fred- 
erick's tremendous,  sweeping  performance. 
I  he  insincerity,  the  evil  beauty,  the  sinu- 
ous grace,  the  searing  physical  passion  of 
Benedict's  wife  blaze  in  full  luridity  only 
when  contrasted  with  the  pale  quietude  and 
strong,  passive  affection  of  her  gentle  sis 
ter — a  being  whose  very  hue.  motionless, 
tells  a  ston  of  suffering,  sacrifice  and 
purity. 

For  a  long  nine  Pauline  Frederick's  in- 
different  work,  in  indifferent  plays  has 
made  me  regret  her  present  drifting  alter 
turbulent,  current-conquering  triumph-  of 
the  past.  Here,  in  a  play  no  more  original, 
and  in  two  parts  essentially  no  better  than 
the  average,  she  has  done  something  which, 
if  repeated  in  person  upon  a  Broadway 
.  would  be  one  of  the  sensations  of 
the  year. 

Karle  Foxe,  formerly  of  Tamp  I.askv.  is 


really  quite  appealing  as  the  coerced  boj 

lover,  and    Frank   Losee  is  conventional!) 

correct  as  the  purse  proud,  doting  husband. 

Tins    play    evidences    a    powerful    new 

hand  in  Famous  Players'  direction.  I  he 
hand  is  Joseph  Kaufman's.  It  i-  bj  no 
means  Kaufman's  first  picture  here,  but  ii 
is  the  fust  in  which  he  has  shown  his  old 
gait  as  a  master  of  domesticity. 

A  PAR  1'  from  this  smashing  melodrama. 
**■  Famous  is  indeed  neglible.  For 
months  this  fine  studio,  glorified  bj  great 

tradition-,    has    sent    OUt    the    dullest,    mo-t 

conventional^  stupid  plays  I 

This  month,  for  instance,  why  such  an 
optie  bromo-seltzer  as  "The  Daughter  of 
MacGregor,"  or  such  a  really  dreadful, 
dreadful  exhibition  as  "The  Quest  of 
Life,"  a  solemn  hilarity  promulgating  the 
prominent  prancers,  Maurice  and  his  lady 
Walton? 

If"  you  had  a  musical  -how  would  you  re- 
*■  emit  its  female  chorus  from  a  home  for 
the  aged?  If  you  had  a  grand  opera  would 
you  get  Raymond  Hitchcock  or  Eddie  Foy 
to  sing  it ? 

Hut  Vitagraph  got  its  centenarian 
chorines,  and  launched  Eddie  Foy  in 
"Lucia"  —  metaphorically  speaking  —  when 
it  presented  Edward  H. 
Sothern,  certainly  Amer- 
ica's finest  romantic  actor, 
and  one  of  the  greatest 
romancers  of  modern 
times,  in  "The  Chattel." 
Here  is  the  type  of  play 
the  late  Charles  Klein 
used  to  write  for  F.dmund 
Breese  :  the  play  in  which 
the  front  character,  havi'>  _ 
walloped  the  stiff  business 
world,  trips  over  the 
pretty  furniture  in  his 
own  house,  and  falls  flat. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
whether  A'itagraph  wished 
this  onto  Mr.  Sothern  or 
whether  he  wished  it  onto 
himself.  If  the  latter  is 
the  case  he  should  have 
been  protected  against  his 
own  folly  by  a  diplomatic 
and  soothing  management. 
In     his     earlier     years 


Left  to  right:  George 
Fawcett,  Will  Machin 
and  Thomas  Santschi, 
in  "The  Country  God 
Forgot. " 


Mr.   Sothern  was  a  great 
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success  as  a  comedian.     In  fact,  his  recent 

revival  of  his  father's  tumultuous  triumph, 
Dundreary,  proved  that  the  sparkle  and 
spatter  of  mirth  are  still  in  his  soul.  It 
has  been  his  mission  to  bring  love  or  laugh- 
ter into  the  theater,  and  he  has  brought 
both  abundantly ,  We  had  never  suspected 
that  he  would  be  a  success  impersonating 
the  side  of  a  warehouse,  the  bars  of  a  bank 
or  the  plane  surface  of  a  shop  counter. 
And — speaking  from  the  comparative 
standpoint  of  his  great  accomplishments — 
he  isn't.  I  imagine  that  one  who  had  not 
seen  Sothern  at  all,  nor  had  ever  heard  of 
him,  would  find  him,  in  "The  Chattel,"  as 
satisfactory  as  most  of  the  actors  who  have 
played  these  thundering  Klein  magnates. 

Miss  Peggy  H  viand,  who  looks  like  an  im- 
pression of  country  England  in  Springtime, 
plays  one  Leila  Bard,  a  pretty  thing  bought 
as  a  chattel  by  Kaiser  Sothern — in  the  play, 
Blake  Waring.  The  story  ends  happily. 
The  chattel  is  transformed  into  the  wife, 
and  in  the  transformation  there  are  mo- 
ments when  Sothern  manages  to  strike  a 
romantic  note  in  spite  of  conventional 
tailoring,  a  stiff  collar,  scant  hair  and 
many  undeniable  portents  of  personal 
autumn. 

The  production  is  in  spots  amazingly 
shoddy.  Here  we  are,  in  the  domestic 
surroundings  of  a  Twentieth-Century  Croe- 
sus— there  is  much  lumber  and  impedi- 
menta, but  little  constructive  style,  and 
none  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  furnishing, 
comfort  or  charm  with  which  so  weighty  a 
man  would  have  invested  the  golden  cage 
of  his  maiden-bird. 

What  environment  and  real  directoral 
cleverness  can  do  to  make  up  not  only  the 
flaws  of  an  incredible  story  but  a  lack  of 
impressive  acting  is  revealed  by  Ralph  I  nee 
in  "His  Wife's  Good  Name,"  a  play  by 
Josephine  Lovett.  Here  we  have  a  young 
collegian  who,  by  nearly  falling  out  of  his 
bathroom  window,  can  flirt  successfully 
with  a  doveling  who.  to  consummate  the 
acquaintance,  almost  falls  out  of  a  win- 
dow of  her  own.  The  lad  marries  the 
lassie,  and  the  twain  are  set  upon  by  the 
most  amazing  paternal  conspiracy  ever  put 
over  on  stage  of  sun  or  electricity.  The 
bridegroom's  father  employs  a  gunman  to 
frame  an  improper  party  as  "a  friend  of 
her  husband."  and  to  this  orgiastic  celebra- 
tion the  son  is  conducted   by  his  duping 


father.  Of  course  the  boy  believes  every- 
thing his  old  man  tells  or  shows  him.  The 
pathetic  dame  is  resuscitated  from  a  self- 
imposed  gas  attack,  husband  returns,  and 
father  is  forgiven — all  in  a  perfectlv  im- 
possible way. 

Now  the  one  thing  that  makes  this  photo- 
play observable  at  all  is  in  the  line  manner 
in  which  Ralph  I  nee  has  handled  evcrv 
incident,  getting  100  per  cent  humanity 
wherever  humanity  is  possible,  and  equip- 
ping the  various  scenes  with  material  sur- 
roundings which  are  positively  lifelike. 
Miss  Lucille  Lee.  as  the  misadventurous 
bride,  Mary  Ellen,  has  not  sufficient  per- 
sonality to  stand  the  test  in  big  emotional 
scenes. 

J  01 S  WEBER  has  done  it  again  in  "Idle 
•*— '  Wives,"  a  piece  that  is  rather  chaotic  in 
spots — idle  wives  disappear,  anon,  and 
much  sociology  and  philosophizing  take 
their  places — but.  everything  considered,  it 
is  a  splendid  parallel  study  of  a  rich  man's 
wife  who  goes  among  the  poor  to  find  the 
love  she  cannot  get  in  her  own  home,  and 
of  a  tragic  young  girl  who  meets  disaster 
not  while  going  to  the  traditional  devil, 
but  to  the  light,  laughter  and  forgetfulness 
which  she  cannot  get  in  the  unhomey  bunk 
of  her  failure-progenitors. 

Technically,  "Idle  Wives"  is  a  stunt, 
too.  for  it  has  a  double  story :  the  story  of  a 
whole  community  of  dissatisfied  husbands, 
wives,  sweethearts  and  parents  who  see  a 
reflection  of  themselves  on  the  screen  of  a 
motion  picture  theater.  Using  the  stage  as 
an  incident,  using  the  stage  to  show  a 
stage,  is  the  oldest  of  tricks;  getting  the 
screen  to  storyize  itself  is  only  a  slight 
variation,  but  it  is  new. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  production  is  Miss  Weber's  own  ap- 
pearance as  the  unappreciated  wife  of 
wealth.  Her  grace,  her  poise,  her  surety. 
and  above  all.  her  great  charm,  make  her 
the  most  astonishing  of  author-actors,  male 
or  female.  Who  else  is  there — save  pos- 
sibly Leo  Ditrichstein.  of  the  articulate 
stage — who  can  so  successfully  vivify  a 
piece  of  personal  imagination? 

Mary  MacLaren,  Lois  'Weber's  living 
emotion-statue,  plays  the  girl  who  gets  into 
trouble,  but  who.  somehow,  doesn't  seem  to 
oldfashionedly  "go  wrong."  As  usual,  she 
is  a  living  reflection  of  her  director's 
thoughts. 
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TPHE  best  ITriangle  entertainment  of  the 
*  month  is  unquestionably  "Manhattan 
Madness."  1  do  not  sa)  this  is  the  best 
play.  1  haven't  seen  .ill  of  them,  1  don't 
think  this  is  an  exceptionallj  original  play, 
and  further,  it  doesn't  make  a  darned  bit 
of  difference  whether  it  is  or  not.  It  is  a 
huge,  roistering  joke  of  a  good  time,  with 
Douglas   Fairbanks  as  head  joker. 

Steve  O'Dare,  Western  gent,  comes  to 
Manhattan  with  a  load  of  horses  lor  the 
Russian  government.  Waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  for  the  final  details  oi  his  nans 
an  ion  from  official  sources,  he  thoroughl) 
annoys  every  follow  at  the  club  whore  ho 
has  been  given  a  two-weeks'  card  by  his 
deprecating  comparisons.  Nothing  Eastern 
is  worth  while.  Ever)  man  is  insipid  or 
dishonest,  there  are  no  adventures,  the  life 
is  unhealthy,  there  is  no  real  sport,  and 
absolutely  no  wonderful  women — well,  that 
5,  ccept  one  who  is  pretty  nice,  after  all. 
Only  in  the  West,  evangelizes  Mr.  O'Dare, 
can    life    he    found    and    lived.      So    he    it. 

Presentlj    Steve  finds  himself   fairly   well 

avoided,  and  is  not  sorry  w  hen  he  receives 
a  summons  to  the  Russian  agent's  house,  in 
the  outskirts  oi  New  York  City,  for  a  con- 
elusion  of  the  transaction,  ami  payment. 
Once  there.  Mr.  O'Dare  finds  that  insipid 
\e\\  York  has  taken  a  day  off  and  is  cele- 
brating like  a  two-gun  cpwpuncher  full  of 
Indian  whiskey.  First  he  detects  a  plot  to 
assault  and  rob  him.  Next  he  discovers 
that  the  girl  of  his — well,  even  as  much  as 
it  hurt  him.  he  had  had  to  admit  it — ad- 
miration was  there,  a  prisoner.  Setting 
about  to  save  his  roll  and  rescue  her  he  sees 
two  men  murdered  before  his  very  eyes. 
Staggered,  but  by  no  means  put  down  for 
the  count,  ho  es>ays  to  right  all  these  in- 
iquities personally,  and  his  ensuing  hour 
probably  made  Nick  Carter  turn  over  three 
times  in  his  grave  of  yellow  covers. 

At  the  finale,  battered,  bruised,  bleeding 
and  victorious.  Mr.  O'Dare  winds  up  at 
a  table  in  the  murder  house's  dining  room. 
beside  which  all  his  club  acquaintances  pop 
up  quite  suddenly,  with  the  defended  girl 

ighing  heartier  than  any  of  the  rest.  He 
admits  that  there  can  be  some  excitement 
cast  of  the  Hudson,  and  pulls  the  last 
frameup  himself.  With  the  aid  of  his  own 
punchers  he  kidnaps  the  girl,  makes  an 
ocean  liner  with  his  not  heartbroken  cap- 
tive, and  is  married  at  sea. 

Mr.  Fairbanks,  the  delicious  Jewel  Car- 


men. Mace)  Harlan,  George  Beranger  ami 
I  ugene  Ormonde  arc  the  headliners  in  this 

entertainment. 

The  storj    w  a--   n  ritten    l»\    i  hai  lea    I 

I  >a.  c\ .    \  derail    author    oi     "In    <  Md     ken 

uicky."      If    this    lovable    pillar    of    the 

popular  drama  i  an  produce  an\  more  ol 
this  brand  he  has  a  new    road  to  wealth  and 

celebritj  carved  out  in  the  shadows. 

Since  the  Fine  Arts  company  is  respon 
sible  for  Mr.  Fairbanks'  breezy  interpola- 
tion u  is  no  more  than  fair  to  put  a  big 

black  debit  on  the  other  side  of  their  ledger 

for  "Old    Folks  at    Nome."  an   unsightly 

moss  of  reels  presenting  the  distinguished 

English  actor.  Sir  llerberl  Tree,  in  a  storv 
written  b\  the  distinguished  American 
novelist,  Rupert  I  tughes. 

Here  Tree  is  confoundedly  miscast  to 
play  an  ancient,  upstate  Now  Yorker  who 
becomes  mighty  in  his  own  esteem  and 
the  esteem  id'  his  townsmen,  only  to  be 
abated  to  whatever  is  currently  used  for 
sackcloth  and  ashes  by  the  escapades  oi 
his  son,  victim  of  a  vamp,  and,  through 
love  for  her.  a  murderer.  1  presume  in  the 
British  provinces  Mr.  Tree  will  be  taken 
for  an  extraordinary  replica  of  the  Amer- 
ican country  politician;  but,  like  imitation 
caviar,  these  things  should  not  be  devoured 
too  near  the  native  element. 

The  host  thing  about  the  story  is  the 
rather  novel  movie  fact  that  there  is  no 
mawkish  attempt  to  palliate  truth  in  the 
killing.  No  one  else  fired  the  shot.  The 
boy  did  it- — and  he  is  acquitted,  at  that. 
The  best  thing  in  the  acting  is  Josephine 
Crowell's  sympathetic,  pathetic  portrait  of 
the  old-fashioned  mother.  A  splendid 
character  woman,  this  lady  !  N  ote,  when 
you  have  the  opportunity,  the  masculine, 
cruel,  implacable  cunning  of  Catherine  de 
Medici  in  "Intolerance" — Catherine  and 
the  rural  mother  are  both  Josephine  Cro- 
well.  Elmer  Clifton  is  more  than  accept- 
able as  the  son. 

IWIk.  INCE'S  recent  performances  are  the 
•*•  doings  of  the  girls  and  boys  he  left 
behind  him.  Now  that  he  has  returned 
from  his  four  months'  Eastern  visit  per- 
sonal participation  in  his  distinctive  pic- 
tures may  be  expected — or  at  least,  the  I  nee 
touch  which  shows  that  the  boss  shadow- 
man  is  on  the  ground. 

"Plain  Jane,"  featuring  Bessie  Barriscale 
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and  Charles  Ray;  and  "The  Return  of 
Draw  Egan,"  a  Hart  picture,  are  the  best 
of  the  month's  output. 

A  story  well-told,  but  missing  in  its  pic- 
torial phrases  the  extraordinary  dash  and 
brilliance  of  the  typed  original,  is  "Some- 
where in  France,"  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
brief  masterpiece.  Charles  Giblyn  has 
directed  this,  with  great  care  and  generally 
fine  effects,  and  much  military  and  conti- 
nental accuracy.  Louis  Glaum,  as  the 
vamping  spy,  and  Howard  Hickman,  as  the 
spy's  heroic  and  avenging  brother,  are  the 
principal  performers. 

"The  Jungle  Child,"  a  weird  wandering 
from  South  America,  with  Dorothy  Dalton 
and  Mr.  Hickman,  occupies  the  shadowy 
borderland  between  plain  punk  play  and 
babblingly  bumptious  burlesque.  I  think 
it's  the  latter. 

'""THE  Country  God  Forgot,"  a  Selig- 
*■  Western  deploying  Tom  Santschi, 
George  Fawcett,  Will  Machin,  Charles 
Gerrard  and  Mary  Charleson  in  roles 
typical  of  a  Western  picture-play,  is  so 
simply  and  directly  told,  so  human  in  its 
characterizations,   and   so  full   of   physical 


suspense  of  the  honest,  old-fashioned  type 
that  it  brings  home  to  one  the  eternal  verity 
of  plain,  hard  tales  of  the  out-of-doors. 
A  story  of  simple  folk  in  simple  surround- 
ings has  a  much  easier  time  in  being  big 
and  fine  than  a  story  about  artificial  people 
in  artificial  surroundings. 

Machin.  Fawcett  and  Santschi  play  part- 
ners in  a  mining  outfit.  Machin  is  killed 
in  a  brawl  and  Santschi  eventually  marries 
his  daughter,  played  by  Mary  Charleson. 
Gerrard,  as  a  rascally  government  agent, 
lured  the  wife  from  the  monotony  of  her 
life,  and  endeavors  to  escape  with  her  and 
the  government's  money.  He  is  captured, 
hanged —  and  the  wife  goes  back  to  really 
love  the  husband  who  has  always  loved 
her.  This,  you  see.  is  the  simplest  of  old- 
fashioned  recipes,  but  the  actors,  and  Mar- 
shall Xeilan,  who  made  his  directorial 
departure  from  Selig  here,  ennoble  it. 
There  are  some  anachronisms  of  elapsing 
time  ■ —  certainly  Santschi  and  Fawcett 
would  have  aged  in  the  years  that  the  little 
Charleson  took  to  grow  up — but  apart 
from  this  and  one  or  two  other  apparently 
unnecessary  slights  the  visual  tale  is  a  gem 
of  the  soil. 


Vignette  of  a  Blonde 


CHE  was  eighteen.  Her  piquant  little  face  under  its  mop  of  yellow  hair 
*^  smoothed  about  the  ears  with  bandoline  disclosed  no  emotion  other  than  the 
most  insistent  interest  in  the  young  man  who  at  that  moment  happened  to  be 
occupying  her  dreams.     He  was  a  dancer  in  a  cabaret  and  genuinely  worthless. 

She  was  a  stenographer.  She  was  not  even  a  good  one.  Nothing  had  ever 
inspired  her.  The  theory  of  effort  rewarded  had  never  occurred  to  her.  Her 
work  ended  with  the  last  "yours  very  truly"  and  began  the  next  morning  when 
she  removed  her  gum  from  under  her  chair  and  began  again  to  type  badly. 

One  night  she  went  to  a  movie.  Somehow  they  had  never  interested  her 
before.     She  went  because  her  "fellah"  had  to  work. 

And  there  she  saw  a  beautiful  woman,  loving  and  being  loved.  Something 
thrilled  inside  of  her.  She  didn't  know  what  it  was.  She  only  knew  that  she 
wanted  to  do  as  that  woman  was  doing,  to  be  what  she  was.  to  have  people  know 
her  name,  to  watch  for  it  in  electric  lights,  to  be  interested  in  her  minor  habits. 

Ambition — that  was  what  it  was  ! 

She  did  not  know  that  her  ambition  was  vain,  that  she  never  could  obtain 
what  she  fancied  in  her  dreams.  But  somehow  she  was  happy — happier  than 
she  had  ever  been,  and  in  the  morning  her  machine  was  rattling  like  mad — and 
accurately  too. 

"Look  at  little  Smith,"  said  the  bill  clerk.     "I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

Little  Smith  did  though.  She  thought  she  was  on  the  way  to  be  a  great 
actress.     But  she  wasn't. 

She  was  on  her  way  to  be  a  good  stenographer.     (Which  is  rarer.) 

And  she  was  happy.  ^".v  Carewe, 


A  Photoplaywri^ht  De  Luxe 


HECTOR  rURNBULl  IS  NO! 
\  FILM  I'll  )\l  l  R  Bl  I  in 
ll  VS  Dl  I  l\  I  Rl  D  Ml  CH GOODS 


l>\   Randolph  Bartlett 


HE  occupies  one  of  ihe  most 
Luxuriously         equipped 
offices  on  Fifth  Ave 
nue,     1  [e  is  assisted  by 
a   highly   organized 
staff.      Himself 
i    successful 

77k-  Turtibulls: 
Hsitor  ami 
Margnrrt 


author      of 

scenarios  — 
one    oi    the    most 
successful     in     the 
world,    as    a    matter    of 
fact — he    has    dropped   inde- 
pendent writing  to  develop  new 
material  and  discover  new  talent.    He 
believes  in  the  art  of  the  photoplay,  and 
with    success    beckoning   to    him   in    several 
directions,    he   has   elected    to   devote   himself   to 
missionary  work.     Above  all.  he  is  essentially  a  man 
who  knows  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  and  not  guessing  around 
here  and  there,   satisfied   with  the   "just  as  good."      He  is 
Hector  Turnbull.   head  of   the  scenario  department  of   the 
Famous  Players-Lasky  combination. 

Turnbull  is  the  sort  of  man  who  proceeds  rather  upon 
dead  reckoning  than  by  inspiration.  Mis  heavy,  black  eye 
brows  and  steady  dark  eyes  mark  him  for  an  analyst  rather 
than  a  poet,  and  give  point  to  his  theories.  You  know  that 
he  has  thought  the  subject  out  carefully,  keenly,  incisively. 
You  do  not  think  of  him  as  the  possessor  of  creative  fire,  and 
yet  this  same  man  has  established  a  new  record,  reversing 
the  old  order  by  having  sold  the  stage  rights  to  two  scenarios, 
written  primarily  for  the  moving  picture  market.  Scenario 
rights  to  hundreds  of  plays  have  been  bought,  but  Turnbull's 
"The  Cheat"  and  "The  Heart  of  Nora  Flynn"  are  the  first 
scenarios  to  have  been  sought  for  stage  plays.  Here  is  his 
explanation: 

"A  good  moving  picture  scenario  must  be,  fundamentally, 
a  good  play  ;  a  good  play  is  not.  necessarily,  material  for  a 
good  moving  picture.  The  moving  picture  must  tell  its 
dramatic  story  in  terms  of  physical  action,  and  with  that  as 
its  basis,  providing  the  story  does  not  cover  too  much  ground, 
geographically,  it  has  the  foundation  for  a  stage  play.  On 
the  contrarv,  the  speaking  drama  often  owes  so  much  to  its 
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dialogue  that  it  cannot  be  translated  into  a 
picture. 

':That  is  the  function  of  the  scenario 
writer,"  Mr.  Turnbull  continued,  "trans- 
lator. He  must  learn  to  tell  his  story  in 
action — to  forget  his  literary  sense  and 
think  only  of  the  dramatic  situation.  Too 
often  the  beginner  who  conceives  a  strong 
situation  thinks  'What  would  the  man  say?' 
instead  of  'What  would  he  do?'  When  he 
has  learned  to  translate  what  the  man 
would  say  into  terms  of  action,  he  has  mas- 
tered the  aTt  of  the  scenario." 

"Then  you  do  not  uphold  the  theory  that 
the  moving  picture  will  cause  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  new  form  or  type  of  story  which 
can  be  told  adequately  in  no  other  way?" 

"Certainly  not.  If  a  writer  has  the  dra- 
matic sense,  it  is  only  a  question  of  what 
form  of  expression  he  will  use.  If  he  is 
naturally  discursive  he  will  write  novels ; 
if  dialogue  is  his  forte  he  will  write  plays ; 
if  he  thinks  in  terms  of  action  he  will  write 
scenarios.  Moreover,  the  scenario  depart- 
ment, as  we  have  organized  it  here,  pro- 
vides a  market  for  the  man  who  has  ideas 
and  no  ability  to  put  them  into  shape. 
There  is  one  man  who  has  received  checks 
from  us  for  $3,000  in  the  last  three  weeks 
for  mere  ideas. 

"The  demand  for  scenarios  has  become 
so  great,  and  the  competition  for  good  ones 
so  keen,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
my  work  now  is   to   consult  with  authors 


who  have  marketable  ideas,  and  show  them 
how  to  put  them  into  shape,  how  to  tran- 
slate their  stories  into  action.  For  this 
reason  I  have  discontinued  all  my  own  writ- 
ing. It  seems  fairer  that  while  I  am  han- 
dling the  writings  of  others  I  should  do 
none  of  my  own.  My  last  scenario  was 
'Less  Than  the  Dust,'  which  I  wrote  for 
Mary  Pickford  while  I  was  coming  east 
from  California." 

Turnbull's  career  in  moving  pictures  has 
been  brief,  but  already  has  belied  the  an- 
cient cynical  observation  that  "A  critic  is 
a  person  who  can't,  scolding  the  work  of 
men  who  can."  He  was  a  successful  dra- 
matic critic  on  the  New  York  Tribune, 
before  he  felt  the  call  of  the  screen.  With 
his  sister.  Margaret  Turnbull.  he  wrote  one 
play.  "The  Deadlock."  but  this  was  his  sole 
venture  in  writing  for  the  stage.  For  the 
last  year  he  has  been  engaged  by  Lasky, 
and  out  on  the  Pacific  Coast  handled  the 
scenarios  for  this  producing  company. 
When  Lasky  decided,  a  few  months  ago.  to 
make  a  well  organized  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  his  picture  plays,  he  summoned 
Turnbull  back  to  New  York  and  gave  him 
complete  charge  of  the  work. 

And  that  a  man  of  this  type  is  in  such 
an  influential  position,  a  man  who  regards 
the  author  as  the  source  of  motion  picture 
greatness,  surely  is  an  encouraging  sign  to 
those  who  are  hopeful  of  breaking  into  the 
"scenario  came." 


Title  Contest  Winners 


Following  are  the  winners  of  the  October 
Photoplay  Title  Contest : 

1.  Mrs.'  J.    H.    Wilt,    616    Oswald    St., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

2.  Helene  E.  Geisser,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 

3.  Lemuel    L.     Foster,    Fisk    University, 

Nashville.  Tenn. 

4.  Emma  Tussner.  2312-A  Russell  Ave., 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

5.  William  J.  Wear.  Jr..  34  N.  62nd  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

6.  George    Cordingley.    320    E.    4th    St., 

Bridgeport,  Pa. 

7.  Marjorie  Castagnino,   515   S.   3rd  St., 

Memphis.  Tenn. 

8.  Adelaide    P.    Hamaker.    1723     Pacific 

Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

9.  Mrs.  E.  T.  Julian.  2022  Wabash  Ave., 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 


10.  Ethel  Shoemaker.  90  Elliott  Mfg.  Co., 

Franklin  Bank  Bldg..  Philadelphia. 

11.  Minnie  C.  Flegel.  1310  E.  18th  St.,  S., 

Portland.  Ore. 

12.  John  Ward.  Thief  River  Falls.  Minn. 

13.  Frank   Connor.  Jr..   749   N.   23rd  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

14.  Mrs.    C.    E.    Shields,   Austin.  Tex. 

THE   CORRECT  TITLES: 

1.  Just  for  a  Kid. 

2.  The  Eye  of  the  Night. 

3.  A  Gentleman  from  Indiana. 

4.  Who's  Guilty? 

5.  The   Figure  in  Black. 

6.  The  Spider. 

7.  All  over  a  Stocking. 
S.   For  Art  and  Love. 


Subtitle  —  Mary  Pickford  at  Home 

put  the  truth  is,  poor  little  Mary  hasn't  any  home.    This  cosy-corner  telephoning  is  a  wretched  studio  frame-up. 

While  we're  writing  these  lines,  Mrs.  Moore  is  in  Boston,  but  when  you  read  them,  she'll  be  back  in  New  York. 

She  has  given  up  her  place  on  Riverside  Drive,  and  husband  Owen  is  leaving  their  down-town  apartment  in 

the  Algonquin.     Life  for  them  is  just  a  million  a  year  and  one  tavern  after  another. 
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FACTS  AND  NEAR-FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
GREAT  AND  NEAR-GREAT  OF  FILMLAND 

tByCalZ/or/c 


IMPORTANT  happenings  of  the  past  month 
served  to  relieve  somewhat  the  unsettled 
condition  of  the  photoplay  industry.  Chief 
of  these  occurrences  was  a  reorganization  of 
Triangle  which  had  been  threatened  with  dis- 
integration. Under  the  new  arrangement 
Griffith,  Ince  and  Sennett  will  continue  pro- 
ducing for  the  three-sided  concern,  but  it  will 
be  possible  for  exhibitors  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  regular  program  to  obtain  Key- 
stone comedies.  Another  important  event 
was  the  consolidation  of  Morosco-Pallas  with 
Famous  Players-Lasky,  thus  placing  all  of 
the  companies  which  release  through  Para- 
mount in  one  organization.  There  were 
rumors  of  further  aggression  by  Vitagraph, 
which  seems  to  have  swallowed  Lubin,  lock, 
stock  and  barrel,  but  no  announce 
ment  was  forthcoming. 


Price    She    Paid"    will    be    the    first    venture. 

LASKY'S  "The  Cheat"  met  with  a  diplo- 
matic repulse  in  London  and  Australia, 
the  authorities  forbidding  it  because  the  vil- 
lain is  a  Japanese  and  the  Japanese  are  Great 
Britain's  ally,  but  the  photoplay  is  still  show- 
ing in  Paris.  Similar  action  was  taken  in 
Australia  with  reference  to  "The  Kiss  of 
Hate"  in  which  Ethel  Barrymore  is  starred, 
because  Russia  happens  to  be  an  ally.  How- 
ever, we  should  be  the  last  to  criticize  the 
act  of  a  foreign  government  while  the  state 
of  Ohio  forbids  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  in 
deference  to  the  wishes,  or  demands,  of  the 
colored  vote. 


THE  somewhat   familiar  story  of 
Adam  and  Eve  is  to  be  filmed 


THE      retrenchment 
was  swung  with  vig 
at    many    of    the    studio: 
during    the    month,    the 
casualties    having    been 
very       large      at      the 
American      in      Santa 
Barbara  and  at  Key- 
stone.     Harry    Grib- 
bon    and    L  o  u  e  1 1  a 
Maxam    were    among 
the  victims  at  the  lat- 
ter     and     among     the 
important    players    who 
left  Santa  Barbara  were 
Jack      Richardson      a  n  < 
Louise   Lester,   the   last 
the   "Flying  A."     There 
also    a    slump    in    the    "extra 
market    owing   to   the   comple 
tion    of    "Joan    of    Arc"    and 

"The      Garden     of     Allah"     by    Molly  Malone,  Universal  ingenue,  thinks 
Lasky   and    Selig,    respectively,    these  leopard  kittens  are  Just  too  cute 


ewly  organized  company 
Southern    California   and 
rank  Beal  a  former  Selig 
director    is    to    boss    the 
job.      Only    one    of    the 
stars     has    been    tenta- 
tively    chosen,      Jerry. 
the  boa  constrictor  of 
the    E.    &    R.    Jungle 
Film  Co.,  who  is  now 
in      active      rehearsal 
for    the    role    of    the 
serpent. 


w 


ALLY  YAX  is  no 
more  with  Yita- 
graph.  His  last  direc- 
3  r  i  a 1  job  was  the 
iuction  of  "The  Scarlet 
nner"  serial  in  which  Earle 
ams  is  starred. 


William     Fox     continued     his 
raiding  tactics,  having  annexed 
Margery   Daw,    erstwhile   Las- 
kyite,    and    Charles    Clary    of    the    same   com- 
pany.     Other   Fox   acquisitions   were   Director 
Harry    Edwards    and   comedienne   Julia    Faye 
of  Keystone. 


for  anything,  but  she  won't  be  fondlin. 
them  a  year  from  now 


NORMA  TALMADGE  is  t 
actress   to  surround   herst 


the  latest  screen 
erself  with  articles 
of  incorporation.  She  is  to  shine  as 
an  independent  star  under  Selznick  aus- 
pices, a  la  C.  K.  Young,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  Allan  Divan  who  directed  many 
of  her  Fine  Arts  photoplays  will  ac- 
company    her.       A     film     version     of     "The 
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HOUSE  PETERS  has  said 
adios  to   the  East  and  is 
back  in  his  Hollywood  bunga- 
low,   having    quit    World    for 
Morosco.        Incidentally,      the 
Morosco    intelligence    bureau    refers    to    Mr. 
Peters    as    "the    well    known    motion    picture 
heavy." 

"/^VLIYER  TWIST"  is  to  be  produced  by 
V>/  Lasky  with  Marie  Doro  in  the  name 
part,  according  to  information  from  the  Coast. 
Hobart  Bosworth  is  to  portray  the  role  of 
the  sweetly  ingenuous  Bill  Sykes  and  Tully 
Marshall  the  heroic  Fagin.  Sounds  like  some 
considerable  cast,  from  this  distance.  We 
might  chronicle,  at  the  same  time,  the  infor- 
mation that  Mr.  Bosworth  has  signed  a  long 
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time  contract   with   l.ask_\.   which   would   indi 
cate    that    his    plans    for    a    production    plant 
in    the   environs   ol    San    Francisco    had    not 
materialized. 


S    an    offset    to 
Frederick    and 
remain*  exclusively 
endeavor  comes  the 


AS  an  offset  i"  the  news  that  Pauline 
Frederick  and  Marguerite  Clark  would 
iu  the  field  of  photoplaj 
announcement  that  I  [a  eel 
Dawn  lub  deserted  ili<'  movies  for  the  musical 
stage  in  a   Dillingham  Ziegfeld  show, 

kOUGLAS  FAIRBANKS  was  among  the 
iir-t  of  tin-  early  fall  migrators  to  the 
West  Coast.  IK-  is  back  at  Fine  Arts  where 
he  is  once  more  being  directed  by  John  Emei 
-on.  He  was  given  a  Wild  West  reception 
upon  his  arrival  in  Los  Angeles,  which  is  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  accorded  a  film 

>tar. 


I 


WARDA   I 
Essanay, 


D 


I  will  be  more  or  less  difficult  i"  keep  ti  uk 
of  th<  Famous  Players  Laskj  st.us 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  companies,  I  o 
instance,  rhomas  Meighan,  long  associated 
with  Lasky,  has  gone  to  the  New  York  studio 
and  Mae  Miurav  has  switched  back  to  the 
Laskj   studio  aftei   a  Famous  photoplay, 

in  >\\  \UD.  long  identified  with 
recentlj  resigned  to  return  to 
the  legitimate  stage.  Her  husband,  John 
Lorenz,  accompanies  her. 

EDI  I'll    S  I '<  >REY   is   now    playing    for  the 
camera  at   Vitagraph's   Hollywood  studio. 


Slu 
of 


stopped  off  en 

eities     to     make 


theaters. 

mother. 


route  West   at  a   number 

personal     appearanees     in 


She     was     accompanied     by     her 


DEATH    robbed 
the  film  world  of 

.1  number  o  f  its 
notables    during    the 

month,  the  list  in- 
C  1  u  d  i  n  g  Art  h  u  r 
I  loops.  Sidnej  Ayres 
and  Henry  Woodruff. 
Mr.  H  oop  S  was 
stricken  with  heart 
disease  in  New  York 
City  while  riding  in 
an  automobile  which 
he  had  purchased  a 
few  hours  before. 
He  was  ;o  years  old 
and  had  played  in 
many  Metro  photo- 
plays. Sidney  Ayres, 
who  had  been  a  lead- 
ing man  for  Univer- 
sal, died  at  Oakland, 
Cal.,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  37 
years  old  and  leaves 
a  wife  and  daughter. 
His  right  name  was 
Daniel  S.  Ayres.  Mr. 
Woodruff  died  in 
New     York    after    a 

brief  illness  at  the  age  of  47  years.  He  was  a 
popular  stage  star  for  many  years  before 
playing  for  the  shadow  stage  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Thomas  Incc. 

ESSAXAY  lost  two  of  its  best  known 
players  in  the  demise  of  Camille  D'Arcy 
and  Richardson  Cotton.  Miss  D'Arcy  was 
the  wife  of  Dr.  Loren  Wilder,  of  Chicago. 
She  was  the  victim  of  an  unusual  infection 
thought  to  have  been  caused  by  swimming  in 
Lake  Michigan.  She  was  37  years  old  and 
had  had  a  long  stage  career.  Mr.  Cotton  was 
struck  and  killed  by  an  automobile  while  "on 
location"  in  Wisconsin  for  some  scenes  of 
"The   Chaperon." 

S     RANKIN   DREW  has    followed  his   fa- 
•   ther,  Sidney  Drew,  to  Metro.   He  was  one 
of  Yitagraph's  best  known  leads  and  directors. 


D1 


And  here  is  a  new  one  of  Norma  Ta/madge  it'ho  is  noiv 
a  corporation,  all  by  herself. 


JRECTOR     DAN 

CUPID      reports 

an    excellent    month. 

One  of  the  most  im 
portant  alliances 
registered  during 
that  time  was  that  oi 
Gertrude  Robinson 
and  James  Kirkwood, 
the  result  of  a  ro- 
mance which  dates 
back  to  old  Biograph 
days  when  both  were 
humble  players  for 
the  then  des  p  i  S  e  d 
screen.  Miss  Robin 
son  sinoe  has  become 
a  popular  star  and 
Mr.  Kirkwood  one  of 
the  best  directors  in 
the  business.  They 
were  married  in  Los 
Angeles  and  t  h  e  n 
took  up  double  har- 
ness in  Santa  Bar- 
bara where  Mr. 
Kirkwood  is  direct- 
ing Mary  Miles 
Minter.  He  was  for 
years  Alary  Pick- 
ford's  director. 


REYERSING  the  procedure  geographic- 
ally, Bessie  Eyton  and  Clark  M.  Coffey 
went  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Barbara 
for  the  tying  of  the  nuptial  knot.  Mr.  Coffee- 
is  a  young  attorney  of  Vicksburg  who  met 
Miss  Eyton  when  she  was  in  the  South- 
ern city  some  months  ago  for  the  filming 
of  "The  Crisis."  The  marriage  license  gave 
the  name  of  the  actress  as  Bessie  Harrison, 
her  name  before  marriage  to  Charles  F. 
Eyton,  who  is  now  the  husband  of  Kathlyn 
Williams. 

THEN  there  was  Irene  Hunt,  former  Re- 
liance-Majestic star  and  now  with  Uni- 
versal, who  eloped  with  Lester  Scott,  a  Fox 
director.  Just  why  they  eloped  is  not  made 
apparent,  but  probably  it  seemed  more  ro- 
mantic to  drive  down  to  Santa  Ana,  Los 
Angeles'    Gretna    Green,    for    the    ceremony. 
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COXVERSELY,  meaning  on  the  other 
hand,  three  well  known  players  of  the 
California  film  colony  became  involved  in 
divorce  proceedings.  Tom  Mix,  the  Selig 
cowboy  star,  was  sued  for  divorce  by  his 
wife,  who  asks  the  custody  of  their  child,  and 
Billie  Rhodes  brought  suit  against  her  hus- 
band, the  papers  in  the  latter  case  indicating 
that  Billie's  sure-enough  name  is  Levita  Fulg- 
ham.  The  third  principal  is  "Shorty"  Hamil- 
ton, whose  wife  asserted  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  Keystone  comedy  to  the  studio. 
After  which  we  will  return  the  skeletons  to 
their  respective  closets. 

KEITH  ARMOUR  is  the  new  Chicagoesque 
name  conferred  upon  Raymond  Jerome 
Binder,  former  Windy  City  clothing  model 
who  is  being  transformed  into  a  screen  actor 
at  Fine  Arts  Hollywood  studio.  His  debut  is 
to  occur  in  a  race  track  story  opposite 
Dorothy  Gish. 


NEARLY  forgot  to  mention  a  couple  of 
additional  marriages.  Max  Dill,  Ameri- 
can comedian,  was  married  in  Los  Angeles  to 
Josephine  M.  Clark,  a  member  of  his  company. 
This  leaves  one  unmarried  man  or.  the  Ameri- 
can's payroll  and  he's  a  chauffeur.  The  other 
marriage  was  that  of  Hal  Roach,  director 
general  of  Rolin  in  Los  Angeles  and  Margaret 
Xichols,  who  plays  leads  in  one  of  his  comedy 
companies.     Guess  that  takes  them  all. 

MARIX  SAIS  is  out  of  the  pictures  tem- 
porarily because  of  an  accident  sustained 
while  engaged  in  filming  a  scene  at  Kalem's 
California  studio.  The  bridle  slipped  from 
her  saddlehorse^  and  a  sudden  movement  of 
the  animal's  head  hurled  the  bridle  into  her 
face,  breaking  her  nose.  Helen  Gibson, 
another  Kalem  star,  is  reported  to  have  been 
seriously  hurt  in  the  filming  of  a  scene  at  the 
same  studio  by  falling  between  two  horses 
she  was  driving. 


IF  California  goes 
dry  this  month, 
Wallace  Beery  will 
probably  have  to 
change  his  surname. 
The  former  Essanay 
"Sweedie"  recently 
gave  up  his  job  as  a 
Universal  director. 

NAT  GOODWIN 
threatens  to 
start  a  motion  pic- 
ture company  of  his 
own  on  his  ranch  in 
the  San  Jacinto  Val- 
ley, California.  But 
it's  time  enough  to 
worry  about  misfor- 
wheii  they 
so  why  antici- 


tunes 
come, 
pate? 


AXD  we  hear  that 
Romaine     Field- 
ing is  endeavoring  to 

do  likewise  in  Western  Canada,  having 
selected  Calgary  as  the  location.  He  has  been 
playing  in  vaudeville  in  the  Northwest. 

THE  stork  played  a  limited  engagement  at 
Universal  City  recently  with  the  result 
that  the  population  was  increased  by  two, 
both  of  the  stronger  sex,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking.  The  fathers  are  Jack  Mulhall.  lead- 
ing man,  and  Milton  Moore,  cameraman.  It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Mrs.  Milton 
Moore  is  better  known  as  Laura  Oakley,  who 
is  the  chief  of  police  of  Universal  City  as 
well  as  one  of  the  pioneer  character  actresses 
of  the  film  municipality. 

ALFRED  YOSBURGH  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Morosco  company,  having  gone 
there  after  a  long  engagement  with  American 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Estelle  Allen,  ingenue,  was 
signed  simultaneously. 


Arthur  Hoops    (left)    and  Sidney  Ayres,  two  well-known 
screen  actors,  who  died  during  the  last  month. 


groan     box, 

unavailable. 


when 


WILLIAM  GAR- 
WOOD. Uni- 
versal leading  man, 
has  renounced  the 
films  temporarily  for 
a  stage  engagement 
in  Los  Angeles  stock. 
He  is  playing  the 
lead  in  "On  Trial." 
Xeal  Burns,  one  of 
Universal's  come- 
dians.  is  appearing 
simultaneously  in  a 
musical  comedy  in 
another  Los  Angeles 
theater. 

OUR  idea  of  zero 
in  publicity  stunts 
is  the  little  note  sent 
out  by  the  Essanay 
essayist  to  the  effect 
that  Edna  Mayo  has 
learned  to  play  a 
ukulele,  otherwise 
known  as  a  Honolulu 
stronger      language      is 


J- 


WARREN  KERRIGAX  will  start  a  com- 
pany of  his  own;  he  will  go  into  vaude- 
ville for  a  year :  he  will  remain  with  Uni- 
versal. The  first  two  reports  come  from  the 
press  agents  and  the  third  from  Universal. 
All  of  which  would  indicate  that  the  beauteous 
Jack  will  remain  a  Universalite  at  a  greatly 
increased   stipend. 

LILLIAN  WALKER,  she  of  the  dimples 
and  taffy  hair,  nearly  drove  her  auto- 
mobile  into  the  obituary  column  the  other  day. 
As  it  was.  she  and  Director  Wilfred  Xorth 
were  considerably  shaken  up  when  the  ma- 
chine collided  with  a  taxi  on  Long  Island. 
Both  cars  turned  turtle  and  Miss  Walker  sus- 
tained some  severe  abrasions  and  much  inci- 
dental   publicity,  which  didn't  hurt  a  bit. 


Plays  and   Players 
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Mary  CH  \R1  ES(  '\.  who  haa  been  ap- 
pearing with  much  success  in  recent 
ScliK  features,  has  been  acquired  by  Essanay 
to  play  wuh  Henrj  Walthall  in  'The  Truant 
Soul,"  which  is  being  heralded  as  .1  wonderful 
production.    The  play  is  by  Victor  Rousseau. 


R 


ECURRING  to  the  subject  oi  actorial 
divorces,  it  is  not  amiss  to  recounl  the 
fact  that  Theodore  Roberts,  stellar  Laskyite, 
is  now  a  free  agent,  matrimonially  speaking. 
The  Roberts  affair  lias  dragged  oul  for  a  hall 
dozen  years  in  one  of  the  most  sensational 
separation  cases  affecting  stage  people  ever 
recorded.    A  Los  Angelos  judge  did  it. 


HOBART  r.  OS- 
WORTH  ex 
pects  to  colled  $5°r 
ihh>  from  Uniyersal 
for  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  contract  The 
suit  is  based  upon  the 
company's  action  in 
featuring  Dorothy 
Davenport  as  the  star 
in  "The  Way  of  the 
World."  a  film  ver- 
sion of  the  Clyde 
Fitch  plaj .  instead  of 
Bosworth,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  con- 
tract, according  to 
the  plaintiff. 

LEO  WHITE,  the 
make  -believe 
French  count  and 
recipient  of  in- 
numerable Chaplin 
kicks,  punches  and 
fancy  swats  during 
the  last  year  and  a 
half,  is  now  doing 
funny  stunts  for  Fox, 
having  deserted  the 
Chaplin  colors  for 
more  remunerative 
employment. 


"Adventures,"    has    been    invited    to    dehwi     .. 
series    of     lectures     on     the     at  I     of     photoplaj 

at    tlu    University    of   Wisconsin  .ind  expect 

to    make    the    trip    to    Madison    some    time    this 
month. 

FUN /I  BRUNEI  IK  is  no  longer  vamping 
for    Selig.      She   and    her   husband  director, 

Robert     Daly,    recently    resigned     from    thai 
organization. 


rod 
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HARLOTTE 
WALKER  re- 
cently completed  one 
of  the  McClure  fea- 
ture series  and  has 
joined  Thanhouser 
for  a  New  Rochelle 
production  or  two. 

THERE  was  something  or  other  about 
America  that  Ivy  Close,  famed  English 
beauty,  didn't  like.  So  after  participating  in 
a  few  Kalem  comedies  at  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
she  took  passage  for  home.  Recently  she  lost 
a  brother  in  the  war  and  her  husband,  Elwin 
Neame,  is  expecting  a  call  to  the  colors. 

ANITA  KING,  the  Laskyite  who  put  the 
"Chat"  in  the  McGaffey  Chatauqua  cir- 
cuit, is  about  to  have  a  rival  on  the  lecture 
platform.      Kathlyn    Williams,    of    the    famed 


E  H 

J— »•    cot 


All  bridal  couples  have  their  pictures  taken,  so  Irene  Hunt 

and  Lester  Scott  had  this  snapped  at  the  beginning 

of  their  honeymoon. 


Bit    \l  SE  "i  their  expertness  with  the 
and     reel.     Du  Still     and    William     Farmm. 
have   been   elected  members  of  the  Tuna  Clut 
of    Catalina    Island,    the    ambition    of    all    salt 
water    fishermen.      During    their    stay    at    the 
island     they     caught 
several     swordnsli 
which     averaged    300 
pounds   each. 

MA  RG  U  K  RITA 
F  ISCH  E  R  is 
back  in  Mutual  films 
which  have  the  addi- 
tional distinction  of 
being  taken  within 
the  walls  of  the  San 
Diego  Exposition. 
Harry  Pollard,  her 
husband,  is  in  charge 
of  the  studio  and  di- 
rection. Beatrice  Van 
is  another  leading 
member  of  the  fair 
grounds    company. 

SOTHERX 
completed  h  i  s 
first,  and  probably  his 
last  film  engagement, 
at  the  YitaKraph  stu- 
dio on  September  16, 
his  screen  repertoire 
consisting  of  three 
photoplays.  Upon 
leaving  he  conferred 
valuable  gifts  on 
those  who  had 
assisted  him. 

Z.  WOOD,  who 
was  a  member 
of  the  Signal  Film 
company  since  its 
formation,  died  in 
September  after  a 
brief  illness.  "Dad- 
dy" Wood,  as  he  was 
known  to  the  California  film  colony,  became  a 
character  actor  after  having  spent  a  lifetime 
as  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  appeared  in  all 
of  the  Helen  Holmes  productions  of  the  past 
year  and  had  a  host  of  friends. 

ADDA  GLEASON  of  "Ramona"  fame  is 
taking  part  in  another  California  spec- 
tacle-photoplay which  is  to  be  known  as  "The 
Spirit  of  Seventy-six" — which  sounds  like 
more  preparedness.  Others  in  the  cast  are 
Doris   Pawn,  Jane   Novak  and  Howard  Gaye. 


N. 


A  Close-up  in 

'The  Dream  Girl. 


They  Loved 
a  Bandit 


By  Alec 
Tierney 


UP  until  the  time  he 
played  the  bandit, 
Silver  Spurs  in  "The 
Love  Mask"  with  Wallace 
Reid  and  Cleo  Ridgely  for 
Lasky,  Earle  Foxe  had  been 
merely  a  talented  and  ex- 
perienced actor  with  no  par- 
ticular cinema  following. 

But  when  Earle  rode  into 
the  scenes  of  "The  Love 
Mask"  with  his  huge  spurs 
and  patent  leather  hair,  he 
galloped  into  the  hearts  of 
some  thousands  of  girl  film 
fans,  and,  you  may  believe 
it  or  not,  gave  even  the  mar- 
ried ones  some  fleeting  re- 
grets that  they  had  married 
as  they  did. 

Cablegrams      poured      in 
from      Baloochistan      and 
Paris    (Ky.   and   Tex.)    de- 
manding his   Bertillon  and 
where  he  had  served,  etc.     And  just  about  that 
time   he   quit    Lasky's   for    the   effete    Fast    and 
Famous    Players,    his    first    Eastern    appearance 
being  with  Pauline  Frederick  in  "Ashes 
of    Embers."      Earle  confesses  that  his 
sudden  popularity  is  puzzling. 

"When  I  went  to  Miami  Military 
academy."  he  said  between  swapping  one 
automobile  for  another,  "No  lady  jever 
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sent  me  a  box  of  bon  bons. 

"In  the  legit  in  Lon- 
don and  America  I  never 
found  that  I  had  to  build 
a  trough  to  catch  the  bou- 
quets. It  used  to  break  my 
heart. 

"Even  after  I  broke  in 
to  the  movies  in  1912  and 
served  under  the  Griffith 
banner  in  1914  nobody 
evinced  any  palpitant  cu- 
riosity. But  since  this 
bandit  part  .  .  ."  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders 
conclusively.  "And  now 
I  shall  play  nothing  else  !" 


With 

Charlotte 
Walker 
n  "Tlic  Trail 
of  the  Lone- 
some Pine. " 


In  the  ted  day  which  followed  British  soldiers  avenged  the  murdered  English  women  and  children. 

The  Victoria  Cross 

By  Clarie  Marchand* 


Produced  by  the  I  .isk\    Feature  I  llm  Co. 
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111  l'K  dust,  white  houses  and  whiter 
sun.  And  night  a  gleaming,  steam- 
ing blanket.  Ralph  Seton  stood  in 
the  door  of  his  bungalow,  nerves  on  edge, 
.inns  extended  to  the  brass  horizon  of  the 
sunset. 

"Always  the  fierce  light!"  he 
exclaimed  to  his  servant.  ''And 
when  the  light  is  gone,  the  heat, 
the  heat,  the  heat !  You  could  of- 
fer me  the  Maharajah's  diamond 
or  a  cool  breeze  of  England,  and 
I  would  take  the  cool  breeze  of 
England.  I'd  welcome  a  Lon- 
don fog — God,  I  wonder  how 
-now  feels!  It  looks  like  purple 
fire  on  the  Himalayas." 

"lime  water.  Sahib,"  crooned 
('assim   Beg. 

"And  if  I  drink  it.  I'll  be 
seven  times  hotter."  laughed  his 
master. 

He  went  to  his  rattan  table 
and  turned  up  the  oil  lamp.  A 
copy  of  the  London  Times  lay 


under  his  hand.  He  seized  it  with  an 
eagerness  almost  pathetic  On  the  stand  it 
would  be  three  months  old;  it  was  still  a 
newspaper  in  Cawnpore.  C'assim  Beg 
motioned  to  a  boy  squatting  in  the  corner. 
The  dark  little  fellow  rose,  and 
began  monotonously  to  swing 
the  hinged  fan  that,  hanging 
from  the  bamboo  ceiling,  was 
propelled  by  a  cord. 

"Don't — Stop.  I  tell  you!" 
commanded  Seton.  irritably. 
The  boy's  motion  slowly  ceased. 
"But  Sahib,"  counselled  C'as- 
sim Beg,  as  a  mother  might 
speak  to  a  sick  child,  "the  lamp 
and  the  flying  things — " 

"All  right — forgive  me,  C'as- 
sim—  I'm  pretty  ugly  to-night, 
old  fellow !"  Seton  laughed 
again,  but  in  a  different  way. 
He  ran  his  hand  through  his 
luxuriant  hair,  and  focused  his 
attention  on  the  printed  column. 
The  fan  again  began  to  move. 


*  From  the  scenario  adaptation  of  Paul  Potter's  novel. 
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Ralph  Seton  was  a  Major  in  the  British 
army.  It  was  his  second  year  of  uninter- 
rupted duty  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Umpire — he  had  gone  out  in  '55.  He  was 
tall,  with  almost  supernaturally  broad 
shoulders,  and  very  handsome,  but  his  looks 
carried  with  them  a  suggestion  of  weakness. 
There  was  no  evil  in  his  face,  hut  it  was 
a  wonderfully  high-bred  face,  with  line 
lines  about  the  mouth  that  suggested  a 
woman's  nerves,  eyes  that  either  blazed  or 
were  gentle  as  a  child's,  and  sensitive  lips 
that  quivered  under  stress  like  the  nostrils 
of  a  race-horse.  India  in  the  heats  of  1857 
was  much  less  endurable  than  the  India  of 
today,  although  external  conditions  are 
much  the  same.  Then  there  was  little  real 
society — and  ice-machines  were  unheard  of ! 
The  India  of  185  7  was  a  place  where 
tough,  gnarled  men  grew  tougher  and  more 
like  mahogany  in  color.  A  thinking  organi- 
zation would  never  have  sent  a  Ralph  Seton 
to  the  coral  strand  for  a  period  of  years — 
but  military  organizations  are  notably 
machines. 

A  soldier  tinder  slow, 
two  obvious  dissipa- 
tions before  him  in 
India :  alcohol  and 
native  women.  Major 
Seton    had    extensively 


His  mess-mates  hailed 
him  as  a  coivardly 
Joseph  slinking  from 
the  caresses  of  some 
glorious  Mrs.  Potiphar. 


essayed  the  forgetfulness  of  the  rirst : 
against  his  will,  he  was  being  comman- 
deered by  one  of  the  second.  The  fact  that 
the  female  he  had  charmed  was  none  other 
than  Adala.  half->ister  of  the  Begum  (the 
ruling  Maharajah)  made  his  position  al- 
most hopeless.  She  was  not  unlovely,  and 
to  flout  her  at  that  time  was  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous as  contemptuously  snapping  the 
thumb  at  the  friendly  nod  of  an  emperor. 
And  as  the  evil  climate  lured  Seton  to  the 
forgetfulness  of  tropic  kisses,  so  Adala  was 
Formidably  urged  into  a  liaison  for  which 
she  had  marked  taste. 

Though  no  Englishman  in  India  realized 


the   never-to-be-forgotten 


nerve-torture  has 


it.    the   dawn   of 

Sepoy  Mutiny  had  begun.  All  over  India 
ambitious  natives — more  than  half  oi  them 
trusted  guardians  of  the  British  crown — 
dreamed  of  restoring  the  glories  of  the 
Indian  kin^s.  not  only  of  crushing  but  of 
completely  exterminating  the  infidel,  and  to 
do  this  planned  to  kill  the  Englishmen  with 
their  own  guns,  foremost  in  the  plotting 
was  Azimoolah,  a  fierce  dreamer  born  out 
of  time.  Azimoolah  was  a  tragedy.  Hand- 
some, bearded,  dark,  stern,  he 
was  of  perfect  physique  and  a 
dangerous  antagonist  for  an 
ordinary  man  half  again  as  big 
as  he.  He  did  not  belong  to  the 
of  his  brothers.  They, 
drooping  in  the  heat  from 
century  to  century,  had 
become  listless,  resistless 
subjects  of  the  unknown 
white  monarch  fifty  davs 


The  Victoria  Cross 


y; 


She 

thai 


across  the  sea.  B  u  t 
Azimoolah  was  as  quick, 
as  leonine,  as  strong  as 
t  h  e  priest  kings  «  h  o 
made  the  temples  of 
Elephant  is  ;  in  his  \  cins 
flowed  some  oi  the  rest 
less,  marauding  blood  of 
the  m  igh t  j  Mongol, 
Ghengis  Khan. 

On  the  day  following 
the  night  in  which  Seton, 
in  his  doorway,  cried  out 
inst   the   furnace  sun 
and  the  brass  sky  and  the 
blanket      of      hot      star--. 
Adala  passed  through  the 
officers'  compound  in  her 
palanquin,  borne  by  four 
nearly-naked     tribesmen, 
had   no  especial   business 
way.    She  thought  t,lia t  the  afternoon 
air  would  benefit  her  —and  she  might 
see  Seton.   She  did  see  Seton.    Further, 
Seton  saw  her.  as.  with  every  art  of 
the   oriental   coquette,   she   drew   the 

dark-red  silken  curtains  of  her  car 
riage  just  far  enough  to  permit  a 
-lance  into  her  slumbrous  eyes — then 
closed  the  curtains  as  though  in 
shocked  modesty.  A  faint,  erotic  per- 
fume lied  under  the  officer's  nostrils — 
truly.  Adala  was  good  to  look  at  ;  further, 
she  and  all  her  suite  were  as  delicate,  as 
well  tubbed,  as  daintily  groomed  as  English 
ladies. 

1  ask  you,  what  can  a  chap  do  when 
home  is  over  two  oceans,  and — these  were 
Seton's  yielding  reflect  ions. 

The  Major  had  not  been  alone  in  his 
observation  of  Adala's  sly  pilgrimage.  Be- 
hind a  post  of  the  compound,  apparently 
inspecting  the  sentries,  stood  Azimoolah. 
Not  a  movement,  glance  or  indication  had 
escaped  his  ferocious  eyes.  The  little 
sepoy's  trusted  men  were  already  prepared 
for  a  raid  on  the  ammunition  stores  ;  that 
very  night  he  could  disaffect  enough  of  the 
guard  to  murder  every  Englishman  in 
Northern  India,  but — he  must  have,  first, 
the  official  sanction  of  Seerek.  the 
Maharajah.  Hurrying  to  Seerek's  palace. 
Azimoolah.  in  a  torrent  of  invective  and 
patriotic  forecast,  begged  his  native  master 
to  unleash  the  striking  word.  To  which 
Seerek.  fat.  good-natured,  really  peaceful, 
replied:    "Do  you  see,  there,  the  dancinc;- 


" Did  I  not  say," 

reiterated  the 

splendid  Indian. 

"it  is  for  the  faith 

of  India?" 


girl  my  cousin  in  Rangoon  has  just  sent 
me?  Do  you  not  think  it  must  have  been 
a  great  elephant  whose  tusk  supplied  the 
ivory  to  make  her?" 

Azimoolah  chewed  his  lips  to  keep  from 
speaking  his  mind  to  his  slothful  lord,  and 
sought  the  apartment  of  Adala. 

But  Adala's  doorkeeper,  instructed  by  a 
mistress  who  half  hoped  that  she  would 
have  an  English  caller  that  day.  smiled 
with  his  bow,  and  ventured  that  even  his 
grandfather's  ghost  sighed  as  he — the  serv- 
ant— had  sorrowfully  to  admit  that  the 
Princess  was  not  at  home. 

"It  concerns."  whispered  Azimoolah. 
folding  his  arms,  "an  English  gentleman." 

Without  movement  the  servant  ventured  : 
"Her  Majesty  may  have  returned  by 
another  way.  I  will  see."  And  he  dis- 
appeared within,  leaving  Azimoolah  to 
enjoy  his  sarcastic  smile  alone. 

But  Azimoolah  got  no  farther  than  the 
latticed  door  of  the  women's  court.  Adala 
had  always  mistrusted  her  fierce  country- 
man— most    of    all    since    that    day    when. 
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upon  his  insinuation  that  loving  him  might 
be  the  price  of  her  safety  in  the  British 
protectorate,  she  had  sent  him  swiftly  about 
his  business.  Since  then,  he  had  appeared 
before  her  three  limes,  each  time  upon  a 
mission  of  hate.  Her  heart  was  rather  soft 
this  day,  and  she  disliked  especially  Azi- 
moolah  and  his  revenges. 

"Even  the  lattice  is  a  charming  frame 
for  the  daughter  of  the  crescent  moon,"' 
began  the  sepoy. 

"Your  business  .  .  .  soldier.'' 
Adala's  lip  curled  in  scorn. 

"Well  then.''  returned  the  Indian  officer, 
as  quickly  dropping  all  pretense,  "it  will  be 
a  service  to  all  the  faithful  to  have  your 
London  officer  here  tonight." 

"What  London  officer?'' 

"I  leave  that  to  you.  But  I  say.  it  will 
be  best — " 

"Nonsense.  Azimoolah;  you  are  always 
plotting,  plotting — " 

"Did  I  not  say,"  reiterated  the  splendid 
Indian,  in  a  ferocious  whisper,  "it  is  for  the 
faith  of  India?" 

Adala's  eyes  drooped.  Then  she  reflected 
that,  whatever  deviltry  was  broiling  under 
Azimoolah's  jewelled  turban,  Seton  could 
come  to  no  harm  were  he  with  her.  She 
raised  her  eyes.  They,  and  her  lips,  were 
smiling. 

"He  shall  be  here." 

Azimoolah  salammed  profoundly.  "You 
are  a  daughter  of  kings  and  a  child  of  the 
faith,"  he  murmured,  retreating. 

Accordingly,  Adala  sent  a  rose  from  her 
hair,  exotic  with  the  fragrance  she  had 
wafted  gently  toward  the  Englishman 
earlier  in  the  day.  And  wrapped  about  the 
invitation  was  a  little  parchment  scroll,  re- 
questing a  call  from  the  Honorable  ( )fficer. 

Seton  dropped  the  note  carelessly  to  the 
floor.  But  the  perfume  of  the  rose  thrilled 
him,  and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

"Sahib."  It  was  Cassim  Beg's  voice. 
Seton  started  slightly,  and  the  bruised  rose 
fell  to  the  table.  "A  letter :  it  came  by 
messenger,  just  now." 

Tlie  note  informed  him  that  the  writer. 
Sir  Allan  Strathallan.  was  at  that  moment 
on  tlie  way  to  Cawnpore  with  the  Victoria 
Cross,  which  had  been  awarded  Seton  for 
heroism  in  action.  And  Sir  Allan  con- 
cluded with  the  comment:  "You  remember 
Joan — my  daughter — in  school  when  you 
were  here?     She  is  with  me." 

Seton's  eyes  flashed  and  his  lips  tightened 


as  he  thought  of  the  giorv  of  his  rare 
decoration.  Hut  when  he  remembered  the 
blonde  Joan,  with  her  lull  laughing  mouth, 
her  tender  blue  eyes  and  the  arm-thick  rope 
of  blonde  hair  flung  down  her  back  in  a 
U'reat  hempen  braid  he  walked  to  his  closet 
and  put  therein  his  brandy-bottle  and  its 
glasses. 

Night  came,  and  heat  more  oppressive 
than  ever.  A  half  dozen  officers  in  Seton's 
command  dropped  into  his  bungalow.  <  toe 
"by  "ne  they  called  for  the  brandv,  and.  one 
by  one,  Seton  served  them.  Hut  he  did  not 
drink  himself. 

In  her  own  bungalow  the  Princess  Adala 
waited  hour  after  hour  for  her  officer,  first 
witli  impatience,  then  with  injured  pride. 
Finally  a  messenger  brought  to  Seton.  chat- 
ting with  his  fellows,  a  tiny  box  of  sandal- 
wood. He  read  the  note  on  top.  which 
said:  "From  one  you  have  forgotten."  As 
lie  held  the  box  closer  to  the  light  it  slipped 
from  his  fingers — it-  contents,  rose-leaves. 
rained  in  an  odorous  shower  upon  the 
table. 

During  the  gibes  of  his  mess-mates,  who 
hailed  him  as  a  cowardly  Joseph  slinking 
from  the  caresses  of  some  glorious  .Mrs. 
Potiphar,  Seton.  unconsciously,  consumed 
several  drinks  of  brandv.  The  new  puzzle 
had  made  him  completely  forget  his  tem- 
perate resolve. 

Was  it  the  brandy,  curiosity,  the  mad 
heat,  or  inward  waywardness  which  made 
him  finally  say  to  himself:  "Why  not? 
Life  is  lived  but  once — and  Strathallan 
may  be  months  away."  His  letter  had  been 
written  in  London. 

So  he  went  to  Adala,  to  her  arms  and 
the  inmost  divan  of  her  sensuous  boudoir — 
but  to  the  full  expressions  of  her  love? 
No.  Adala  was  then  in  no  loving  mood 
iust  then.  She  was  afraid:  afraid  for  her- 
self, for  her  people,  most  of  all  for  the 
officer  who  was  her  momentary  passion. 
From  her  window,  an  hour  before,  she  had 
seen  Azimoolah  stab  an  English  guard.  She 
saw  coolies  slinking  by  with  muskets:  a 
donkey,  drawing  a  load  of  hay  beneath 
which  gleamed  the  brass  locks  of  three 
ammunition  cases.  What  was  going  to 
happen  she  did  not  know.  She  felt  that  the 
English  were  to  be  wiped  out  like  a  chalk- 
mark  on  a  black  board. 

An  hour  later  Strathallan  arrived  in 
Cawnpore,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the 
barracks. 
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Joan  refused  to  send  the  note  to  Iter  father  begging  him  to  withdraw  the  British  troops  from  Northern 
India.    "  Then. "  said  the  Maharajah,  "you  will  don  the  dress  of  a  Nautch-girl  and  amuse  my  household!" 


Azimoolah,  haunting  Seton's  quarters,  re- 
ceived the  guests. 

Seven  glasses  were  upon  the  table,  and 
a  reek  of  brandy  rose  to  the  ceiling. 

"Who,"  snarled  Strathallan.  aged,  feeble. 
but  always  of  the  army  tradition,  "am  I  to 
beribbon?  Did  I  come  across  seas  to 
{\cc  >rate  a  sot?" 

"Father!  father!"  reproved  Joan,  gently. 
"There  are  worse  thing-  he  might  do.  This 
is  India,  ami  he  must  be  dreadfully  lonely." 
Azimoolah  smiled  in  his  beard. 

"Where  is  he — you  Sepoy — do  you  know 
where  tin's  fellow  is?J" 

"At  the  Palace,  Sahib,"  answered  Azi- 
moolah. inclining  his  head  in  mock  humi- 
lity, "with  the  Maharajah." 

"Conduct  me  to  him.  if  he's  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  seen."  ordered  Sir  Allan,  turn- 
ing away. 

Though  Azimoolah  and  his  guests  went 

directly,  a  swift-running  coolie  had  carried 

the  news  in  advance.      Seton's   fellow-offi- 

5,    who   were  being   mildly   diverted   by 

Adala's  dancing  girls,  escaped  unseen.   The 


Major  himself  was  of  course  in  the 
Princess'  own  apartments. 

Azimoolah's  plan  went  wrong  in  that  the 
slow-thinking  Sheerek  did  not  fall  in  with 
his  quick  speech  of  veiled  information  im- 
plying that  Major  Seton  was  there — or.  of 
course,  had  been  there  recently. 

"IK-re?"  answered  the  stupid  Maharajah. 
"I  have  not  seen  him  in  weeks!" 

"I  was  mistaken."  admitted  Azimoolah, 
shrugging  his  fine  shoulders.  "He  came 
this  way.  I  am  sure.  He  is  presumably 
making  a  round  of  the  sentry  posts.  If 
your  excellencies  will  return  with  me — " 

"No,"  thundered  the  impatient  old  man. 
"find  the  fellow!  Find  him!  I  want  to 
know-  where  he  is  and  what  he  is  doing!" 

Azimoolah  bowed  himself  away. 

Then  began  the  mischief.  The  Maha- 
rajah, stupid  enough,  had  indeed  a  quick 
eye  for  a  pretty  woman.  And  Joan,  now, 
was  more  than  pretty  ;  she  was  beautiful. 
Seton  had  not  without  perturbation  admired 
her  in  the  bud  :  full-blown,  she  would  have 
swept  any  court.     Into  the  Indian  chiefs 
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Before  the  Maharajah's  very  throne,  back  to  the  quasi-monarch,  Seton  clutched  the  Indians  with  his  old,  tremei 
he  said.      They  advanced,  the  dragged  coolies  howling  and  chattering,  their  bodie 


slow  mentality  flashed  the  programme — 
revolt  under  Azimoolah's  direction,  his  own 
establishment  as  supreme  monarch  of  his 
territory — it  would  be  well,  all  things  con- 
sidered, to  have  this  wonderful  English 
flower  in  his  own  garden,  handy  for  pluck- 
ing at  the  opportune  moment. 

"Your  daughter,  the  white  dawn,  shall 
have  my  sister,  the  Princess  Adala.  for  her 
handmaiden."  said  Seerek.  rising. 


"My  daughter  stays  with  me  !"  Sir  Allan 
barked  like  a  howitzer,  even  in  his  kindest 
moments. 

"I  am  offering  you  the  hospitality  of  the 
East  :  here  I  rule  :  I  should  deeply  deplore 
the  day  when  the  best  I  and  my  family  have 
is  not  at  the  service  of  my  overseas  mas- 
ters !"  Seerek  inclined  his  head  and  spread 
out  his  fat.  soft  hands  in  a  sort  of  stage 
humility. 
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<bus  grip  and  held  each  at  arm's  length  as  Joan  crouched  close, 
merenting  the  blows  or  weapons  of  their  comrades. 

"You  don't  understand,  sir.  that — " 
"Father,"    interrupted   Joan,    softly,    "I 
am  sure  that  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to 
rail  upon  His  Excellency's  royal  sister,  at 
least" 

AND  so  the  thing  happened  which  not 
one  of  them — least  of  all  Azimoolah 
and  Ralph  Seton— had  anticipated.  Led 
by    the    Maharajah.    Sir    Allan    and    Joan 


went    directly,    by    priva 

door-,   to   the  boudoil  oi    the 

Princess   Vdala. 

Quicker  than  the  thought 
ni  Seton  or  the  Buspii  ions  <>i 
Sir. nli. ill. in  w<  re  the  eyes  ol 
Adala.  Hut  not  so  quick  as 
the  eyes  oi   Joan,      rhougli 

She    did     not     know     who     In- 

was,  she  saw  an  English  <>i 
licer  pa—  behind  a  screen  in 
Adala's  bath. 

foan  was  alarmed.  She 
feared  treat  hery  of  some 
sort,  ami   in  her  excitement 

she  did  what  she  never 
would  have  done  upon  delib 
eration.      She     whispered     to 

her  father  of  w  hat  she  had 
seen.  And  Strathallan,  who 
could  go  no  way  but  forward 
or  utter  no  speech  without 
roars,  thundered:  "Excel- 
lency, there  is  an  English 
soldier  here.  1  charge  him 
with  -ross  breach  of  dis- 
cipline.  1  command  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen,  to 
step  forth." 

And  amid  general,  speech- 
less confusion,  Major  Ralph 
Seton  stepped  out  and 
saluted. 

It    was    a    wordless    party 
which  went  its  different  ways 
homeward.     With    the   char- 
acteristic  inconsistency   of   a 
voluptuary,    the    Maharajah 
was  beside  himself  with  rage 
at  his  royal  sister's  act.    Had 
he  been  as  sure  of  himself  as 
were  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors  he   would,   without   any 
doubt   at   all,   have   had   her 
assassinated    in   the   night — 
and  would  have  risen  with  a 
devout,  clean-hearted  feeling 
in  the  morning.     Joan  cried  a  little.     Sin 
did    not    realize,    until    she    had    to    choke 
back  her  tears,  that  she  had  made  a  deity 
out  of  Major  Ralph  Seton.  all  during  her 
long    vovage    to    India.     And    as    is    the 
way    with     old    men.     Sir     Allan     seemed 
crushed,    broken,    by    his    discovery.     Pro- 
cessing toward  his  bungalow.  Major  Seton 
walked  in  front  of  them,  much  as  a  man 
L^oing  to  a  gallows  precedes  his  guard  with 


'Come,' 
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a  sort  of  last  dreadful  pride.     Cassim  Beg 

arranged  chairs,  started  the  swinging  fan. 
No  one  sat  down  save  Joan,  and  she  only 
because  she  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

"Sir,"  began  Sir  Allan,  as  if  he  were 
stripping  the  epaulets  and  the  buttons  from 
a  traitor  on  parade.  "I  came  half  around 
the  world  to  bestow  a  decoration  on  an 
unworthy  object.  Take  it.  sir.  and  may  the 
sight  of  it  revive  any  spark  of  English 
manhood  which  still  lingers  in  your  breast." 
He  flung  the  box  to  the  table. 

Ralph  Seton  made  no  answer. 

"Now  then,"  trumpeted  Sir  Allan,  "ex- 
plain your  conduct  tonight." 

"1  cannot,  except  that  1  had  been 
drinking." 

"Explain  yourself  more  fully,  sir!" 

Seton  shrugged  his  shoulders  hopelessly, 
and  turned  away. 

"Tonight  you  caused  the  death  of  several 
innocent  men" — Seton  turned,  wildly  ; 
Joan  started  ;  if  mischief  were  afoot,  where 
had  the  wily  old  man  gotten  his  whiff  of 
evil? — "and  I  shall  see  to  it  that  you  are 
courtmartialed.     Come,  Joan  !" 

So  crushed,  so  hopeless,  so  despairing 
was  the  young  officer  that  even  at  the 
door,  with  her  hand  on  her  father's  arm. 
she  relented,  turned,  ran  back  to  the  table. 

"Ralph,"  she  cried,  in  the  words  and 
tone  of  country  England  in  other  days.  "I 
am  so  sorry !"  The  youth  reached  his 
hands  out  to  her.  Her  hands  fell — and 
her  fingers  crushed  a  dead  rose.  Quickly, 
she  raised  it  to  her  nostrils.  Even  its  dead 
petals  flung  out  the  insidious  scent  of 
Adala's  palace.  She 
W  h  e  n  conscience- 
stricken  Seton  dared 
turn  his  eyes  toward 
her  again  the  room 
was  emptv. 


burst    into     tears. 


DLAGK  as  the  en- 
suing  days  were 
for  India,  they  were 
more  than  midnight 
for  Ralph  Seton.     As 

"No     time, "     said     the 

faithful  servant. 

"Hurry!" 


often  when  men  wake  to  see  the  prccious- 
ness  of  things  they  have  carelessly  flung 
beyond  their  reach,  he  realized  that  he 
loved  Joan  Strathallan  with  all  the  tender- 
ness and  sincerity  that  was  in  him.  He 
realized  too  that  she  had  finally  gone  out 
of  his  life,  that  his  career  was  closed,  that 
nothing  but  dull  indolence  and  a  shameful 
grave  remained  for  him.  The  Princess 
Adala  still  wanted  the  wreck  that  had  once- 
been  Major  Seton  ;  she  received  that  wreck, 
as  her  due. 

Azimoolah.  still  fanatic  in  his  hatred  of 
the  English,  still  with  his  single  pur:  - 
of  English  extermination,  captured  the 
girl,  and  took  her.  as  his  prisoner,  to  the 
Maharajah.  This  was  to  be  his  bribe  to 
the  Maharajah  to  give  the  word  for  open 
revolt. 

Little  diil  Seerek  care  for  Azimoolah.  his 
traditions,  his  ancient  memories,  his  ambi- 
tions, or  his  revolution !  But  he  did  (  »vet 
the  Kentish  pearl  that  Azimoolah's  slaves 
had  stolen,  and  he  ordered  her.  as  a  hos- 
tage, to  send  a  note  to  her  father  begging 
him  to  withdraw  the  British  troops  from 
North  India  lest  she  forfeit  her  life.  This 
she  proudly  refused  to  do — which  was 
exactly  as  the  Maharajah  had  foreseen. 

"Then,"  he  said,  contemptuously,  "you 
will  don  the  dress  of  a  Xautch-girl  and 
amuse  me  and  my  household '." 

"TH  E  fires  of  revolution  began  to  burn. 
•*•  Ralph  Seton.  seeing  through  a  mist 
of  alcohol  the  open  rebellion,  the  nightly 
murders,  the  hopeless  state  of  his  country- 
women and  their  children,  felt  that,  some 
way,  his  debauchery 
had  caused  it  all.  So. 
when  Adala  found 
him  in  his  own  quar- 
ters one  night  press- 
ing a  pistol  to  his 
head,  she  realized 
that  she  must  confine 
him  in  her  own  com- 
pound to  save  his  life. 
And  here,  in  na- 
tive costume,  dining 
jocosely  with  the 
native  woman  in  dis- 
regard of  his  birth 
a  n  d  his  people's 
needs.  Joan  found 
him. 

The    sisrht    of    her 
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.mil  her  suffering  eyes     and  the  exquisite 
figure   thai    the    N'autch  costume  hall    n 
vealed  and  wholly   suggested     tore  a   fes 
tering  lid  of   foul   weeks  off  Seton's  soul. 
Hi    leaped   to    his    feet,    awaj    from    the 
Princess'  side. 

"Why-    you   —Joan       whal    has    hap 
.1  ?" 

A  ou  are  not  an  1  Englishman  anj 
longer,"  said  Joan,  quietlj  ;  "you  are  less 
than  a  Hindu  servant.  Why  should  1  tell 
what  has  happened?  Whj  should  1 
tell  you  anything  o\  the  revolt,  of  the 
shame  and  death  of  our  own  people.  iio 
hack  to  your  chocolate  mistn 

Hut  Seton  was  himself   again.     He  fol- 
lowed   her    even     into    the    presence    of 
ek. 

"Go  back,  dog  of  an  Infidel!"  shouted 
the  Maharajah,  rising  heavily,  clumsily 
from  his  dais-chair. 

"1  demand  the  righl  to  safe  conduct  this 
i     glishwoman    back    to    her    father,"    re 
turned  Seton,   "and  afterwards,  an  expla- 
nation from  you  of  how  this  hideous  thing 
happened  !" 

"She   is    my   hostage,"    sneered   Seerek, 
"and  were  it  not  for  sonic  sick  fani  \  of  m\ 
-.   your  carca---  would   long  ago  have 
mulched  my  How  er  beds  !" 

■\es?"  answered  Seton.  And  he 
laughed  as  he  had  laughed  of  old,  and 
I  :  thrilled  from  the  roots  of  her  hair 
to  her  toes.  Why?  she  could  not  say. 
Mere  danger  no  longer  moved  her.  even 
in   its   extreii:   - 

Seton's  work  was  as  fasl  as  incredible. 
V  tr  at  hand  lounged  a  Nautch  girl  cov- 
ered, between  her  dances,  with  a  long  and 
geous  coat  of  brocaded  blue.  With  a 
single  movement  he  snatched  this  from  her 
shoulders,  over  her  head,  and  about  Joan. 
It  fell  to  her  ankles,  a  complete  covering. 
As  he  did  so  the  Maharajah  clapped  his 
hands  and  two  coolies  dashed  forward  to 
seize  the  audacious  interloper.  Before  the 
Maharajah's  very  throne,  back  to  the 
quasi-monarch,  Seton  clutched  the  Indians 
with  his  old  tremendous  grip  and  held  each 
at  arm's  length  as  Joan  crouched  close. 

"Come."  he  said. 

They  advanced  a  few  feet,  the  dragged 
coolies  howling  and  chattering,  their  bodies 
preventing  the  blows  or  weapons  of  their 
comrades.  As  they  reached  a  latticed  win- 
dow Seton  flung  them  backward  with  a 
great  whirl  of  leonine  power.     Their  hurt- 


ling bodies  fell  like  ludicrous  missiles 
among  their  fellows,  knocking  halt  a  dozen 
from  their  feet.  Amid  the  enraged  Bhouts 
ol  the  Maharajah.  Scion,  with  Joan  now 
in  his  arm-,  dropped  easily  to  the  soft 
earth  ol   a  flower  bed. 

That  night  Azimoolah's  arguments  swepl 
easil)  over  the  outraged  Seerek's  lasl  can 
tion.  The  open  revolt  began  nexl  day. 
Soon,  n  was  a  siege,  and  ii  ended  only  in 
surrender  when  Azimoolah,  in  command, 
offered   safe   passage  to    Ulahabad   to  all 

who  would  la\   down  their  arm-.     This  sin 
render     was     l>\      no     means     counseled     b\ 

Seton,  who  feared  native  treachery.  Sir 
Allan,  before  the  enclosing  wall  of  steel 
had  made  passage  impossible,  had  rushed 
to  ( 'alcutta  for  assistance. 

Azimoolah's    characteristic    performance 
need  not  be  told  in  detail.     His  treacherj 
suffice  it  to  -a\     reached  here  its  fullest, 
reddest  flower.     As  he  stood   with   folded 
arms,  watching,  with  a  slight  smile,  his  man 
lire  upon  the  astonished,  unarmed  English 
men  and  Englishwomen  and  English  chil 
dren.    he    was    all    that    Seton's    now-clear 
brain  had   pictured   him   in  the  preceding 
nights  of   horror   and   suspense. 

Joan  thought  death  had  ionic  to  her — 
blindly.  Coldly,  terribly — she  woke  to  the 
truth  as  the  water  rushed  away  from  her 
eye-.  Seton  had  seized  her.  and,  swim- 
ming under  water,  had.  momentarily  at 
Least,  found  a  way  of  escape  for  both. 

For  three  days  the  pair  wandered  in  an 
impenetrable  bamboo  forest. 

<  Mi  tlie  evening  of  the  third  day,  weak 
with  hunger,  shivering  as  the  sudden  sunset 
chill  of  the  tropic  jungle  struck  through 
Seton's  coat,  about  her  shoulders,  Joan 
raised  her  arms  and  put  them  about  his 
neck.  It  was  hard  to  bring  his  face  to  hers. 
He  did  not  seem  to  want  to  kiss  her.  But 
at  last  he  did  kiss  her.  fervently,  with 
trembling  lips.  A  salt  tear  fell  from  his 
eyes  into  Joan's  mouth. 

"I  am  so  unworthy!"  he  whispered.  "If 
I  had  twenty  lives.  I  would  give  them  all 
for  you.  but  if  one  kiss  would  take  me  out 
of  hell — after  what's  happened — I  don't 
think  I'd  dare  ask  it." 

"Ralph,"  whispered  Joan,  "I  love  you. 
You  see,  I'm  afraid  that  we — well,  we  may 
not  see  England  again  .  .  .  And  I 
wanted  you  to  know." 

"You'll  see  England  again!"  exclaimed 
Seton.  rising  in  a  sudden  furv  of  ultimate 
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resolve.  "As  for  myself,  never  mind. 
What  happens  to  me  don't  count,  but  you're 
going  to  go  through.'' 

Then  he  took  from  his  undershirt  the 
Victoria  Cross. 

"Keep  it  always,"  he  said,  handing  it 
to  her,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Queen  who 
bestowed  it." 

"For  you,  dear  boy,"  answered  Joan. 
Then,  with  a  simplicity  which  was  quite 
virginal.,  she  unfastened  her  torn  waist, 
and,  opening  her  shift,  fastened  the  Vic- 
toria Cross  beneath  all  her  garments,  so 
that  it  lay  hidden  against  her  bare  breast. 

Beyond  them  was  a  half  mile  of  open 
space  about  which  they  had  been  skirting 
for  a  day  and  two  nights.  Beyond  that — 
safety.  But  the  arena  of  danger  was 
patrolled. 

"Under  my  arm!"  whispered  Seton. 
bravely.  "Remember  the  Maharajah's 
palace,  and  my  two  human  bowling  pins?" 
Joan  laughed.  So,  they  advanced  into  the 
field.  Two  coolies  espied  them  as  they 
came  crouching  through  the  barley,  half 
across. 

Seton  had  at  them  in  the  manner  of  his 
premier  encounter,  but  even  the  highest 
resolve  fails  unless  it  is  humbly  supported 
by  a  filled  stomach.  For  three  days  Joan 
had  eaten  little  ;  he  had  eaten  nothing.  The 
two  rice-rilled  coolies  found  it  the  work  of 
but  a  moment  to  lay  him  ingloriously  upon 
his  back. 

Back  in  the  palace  of  the  Maharajah. 
Seton  was  quickly  sentenced  to  death  by 
hanging — and  Joan,  he  knew,  was  un- 
spokenly  sentenced  to  worse  than  death. 
From  hour  to  hour  Seerek — "King."  he 
called  himself,  now — came  to  feast  his  eyes 
upon  her  in  the  little  room  where  they 
were  confined  during  Ralph  Seton's  last 
hours. 

The  only  commotion  was  the  arrival  of 
the  Princess  Adala.  tearful,  imploring, 
and, — Seton  viewed  with  dull  wonder  his 
life's  final  observations — fatter  than  ever. 
She  clung  about  Seton's  neck  in  a  wild 
ecstacy  of  terror  and  remorse,  protesting 
her  love,  and  imploring  Seton  to  caress 
her  and,  vowing  a  new  affection,  renounce 
the  English  girl  at  his  side.  Seton  endured 
her  perfumed  caresses  till  they  became 
nauseous. 

"Lady  Adala,"  he  said,  rising  and  thrust- 
ing her  gently  away,  "I  love  this  girl  oi 
my  own  people.      I    am   to   die   at   sunset. 


they  say.     Let  me  have  the  hour  that  re- 
mains with  her  alone.'' 

The  PriiK  es>  drew  herself  up.  a  plump 
pincushion  of  wounded  dignity. 

"Die,  then,  like  the  infidel  chow-dog  that 
you  are !"  Her  forced  laughter  as  she 
flounced  from  the  apartment  wa?  the  cry 
of  a  barbarian's  broken  heart. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  Joan  lay  relaxed 
in  Ralph's  arms,  while  he.  in  turn,  looked 
steadily  out  into  the  bright  and  fatal  after- 
noon, a  rifle-bearing  coolie  appeared  at  the 
door,  head  down,  so  that  his  features  could 
not  be  distinguished. 

".Sahib  will  march  to  yard."  he  muttered. 
Joan  shrank  back  with  a  cry  of  terror. 
"Lady  must  come  too."  continued  the  na- 
tive, in  a  rising  voice.     "Quickly." 

Something  in  the  final  word  tilled  Seton 
with  a  vague  wonder.  Still,  he  obeyed  the 
humble  mandate,  and.  before  the  single  rifle 
barrel  he.  and  Joan,  walked  down  the  silent 
corridor.  At  the  end  they  paused,  bewil- 
dered. "What  to  do  next?  There  was  no 
yard — nothing  but  the  compound  fence, 
and  beyond,  trees  and  the  white  road. 
Seton  turned. 

The  coolie  was  close,  now.  and  his  face 
was  upturned.     It  was  Cassim  Beg. 

"No  time."  said  the  faithful  servant. 
"Hurry!  .  .  .  Xo.  I  will  get  away. 
They  do  not  know  I  am  even  here — my 
brother  was  your  guard — Seerek  did  not 
know." 

The  road  was  a  rear  one. 
Seton  and  the  girl  made 
complete. 

At  sunset  their  white  path  branched  into 
the  broad  Calcutta  highway. 

Seton  laughed.  "This  is  the  hour."  he 
began,  "in  which  1  was  to — " 

"Don't  say  it '."  said  Joan,  sharply,  put- 
ting her  hand  over  his  lips. 

Neither  Seton  nor  Joan  could  under- 
stand the  silence,  the  lack  of  natives.  Here 
was  a  thoroughfare  down  which  the  British 
might  return,  not  even  patrolled. 

Suddenly,  from  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
great  palm,  a  native  rifleman  appeared. 

"Behind  me!"  murmured  Seton.  "I've 
nothing  but  rocks  to  throw,  but  thank  Cod 
I  may  hit  him  before  he  sees  me — why,  it's 
Cassim   Beg  once  more !" 

The   servant    told    them    quickly   of   his 
escape  from  the  house,  which,  indeed,  was 
easily  effected  because  the  "King"  was  in 
(Continued  on  page  146) 


and  this  time 
their    escape 


A  Youth 
of  Promise 

By  Seth  Cordon 


Tl  1 1:  number  of  old  actors  who 
have  played  with  Booth  and 
Barren  according  to  this  year's 
statistics  runs  into  two  million — 
which  rded    as    a    "health) 

increase." 

But    here    is   one    who    reallj    did 
triad  'cm  with  the  famous  pair.     He 
is  Matt   I'..  Snyder,  one  of  the  -rand 
old  men  of  the  moA  ies,   who,  al   8  !, 
plays   Colonel  Carvel  in   the  Selig 
production,  "  Phe  Crisis."     If  any- 
one thinks  thai   50  solid  years  of 
acting  have  caused  Mr.  Snyder's 
s  to  seek  the  wheel  chair  ads, 
he   is  mistaken.      In   fact   when 
certain    scenes    of    "  Hie    ( Crisis" 

wire  being  filmed  at  Vicksburg, 

Miss.,  and  the  younger  blonds  were 

growing  weak  in  a  temperature  oi 

100        grees,    the    old    gentleman 

was  up  and  doing  all  the  time. 
••Where  does  he  uret  that  pep?" 

someone  asked. 

Well  here's  the  secret.     He  got 

it  at  Annapolis.     Anyone  who  ever 

went    there    knows    that    you    get 
ugh  pep  at  Annapolis  to  keep 

you  going  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 

Mr.    Snyder   never   ran   out   of  his 

supply. 

It's   strange 

didn't  though,  for 

he     had     enough 

experiences:  aftei 

leaving  school  he 

toured   the   world 

with  the  navy,  but 

the  life  of  a  ga\ 

sailor  dog  was  not 

f  or     hi  m.     and 

when    the    Mason 

and   Dixon   line 

jumped  into  fame 

he  signed  up  with 

the    Confederates. 

Whoever   directed 

the  battle  stuff  in 

those     davs     must 


Mi.  Snydtt  mm 
his  own  beard  m 

all  ins  rote. 
Below  /"'  to  s,< " 
ici/h  Bessie  Eyton 
in  "  The  (  "s's 


. 


have      liked     his 
work,   lor   they  pro 
moted    him     from    extra 
man  to  major. 
With  the  war  over,  he  was 
out   of  a    job.      When   you    gel 
that  way  it's  time  to  act.     Any- 
one   will    tell    you    so.       So    Snyder 
acted,  and  he's  acted  ever 
since.       In    his    theatrical 
experience  lie  w  as  a   Stage 
director  for  Frank  Sanger, 
produced     "Under     Two 
Flags"  for  I  >ai  id  Belasi  o 
and  played  in  the  compa  ■ 
nies  of  both  English  and 
American  stars. 

Incidentally.  for  a 
young  man  he  has  a  bril- 
liant future  ahead  of  him 
despite  what  Prof.  <  >sler 
and  his  disciples  have 
said.  After  playing  in 
"The  Crisis."  Mr.  Snyder 
went  to  the  coast  and  has 
since  taken  part  in  several 
new  photoplays. 
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YOU,  who  read  this  now,  have  you  read  "The 
Glory  Road"  from  its  start?  —  How  June  Magregor, 
a  motherless  girl  of  the  Canadian  wilderness  brought 
up  by  her  father,  a  Hudson's  Bay  post  trader,  encountered 
in  the  North  woods  a  moving  picture  company  and  fell  in 
love  with  Paul  Temple,  the  company's  star;  and  how 
Tom  Briscoe,  the  company's  director-in-chief,  a  bluff 
man  devoted  to  his  business  only,  thought  he  saw  star 
material  in  June  and  persuaded  her  old  father  to  let  him 
take  her  out  into  the  world  she  never  had  seen  and  try 
her  to  determine  whether  she  had  the  star  stuff  in  her. 

And  how,  months  after  she  had  come  out  of  the  wil- 
derness and  was  beginning  to  make  good  in  a  great  play 
Briscoe  created  for  her,  Stephen  Holt,  chief  owner  of  the 
company  she  worked  for,  a  man  who  had  heaved  himself 
up  from  the  poverty  of  a  truck- 
driver's  life  to  the  luxury  of  a  million- 
aire and  cultured  himself  while  he 
climbed,  found  out  she  was  worth 
hunting  down  and  told  her  she  could 
marry  whom  she  chose  but  he  would 
make  her  love  him; 

Have  you  followed  June  Magreg- 
or's  struggle  to  stay  true  to  herself 
and  Paul  Temple  while  her  whole 
being  yielded  toward  the  fascination 
of  Stephen  Holt,  and  gleaned  how 
in  one  moment  of  tremendous  ecstasy 
she  gave  herself  into  his  arms  while 
he  sought  and  found  her  lips  and 
cried  out  to  her  "You  love  me! 
God!  you  love  me!"  And  have 
you  read  how  she  begged  him  out  of 
the  house  and  fled  into  her  room  and 
locked  the  door  and  threw  herself 
down  on  the  bed  and  sobbed,  and 
sobbed,  because  she  had  been  in 
thought  untrue  to  Paul  — 

Have  you  read  "The  Glory 
Road"  as  Francis  William  Sullivan 
meant  you  should  read  it,  a  story, 
the  story,  of  the  "movies"  as  they 
are  actually  lived  in  the  studios  of 
Southern   California? 

This  is  what  happened  to  June 
Magregor  when  she  tore  herself  from 
that  impetuous,  wild  embrace  of 
Stephen   Holt's. 

Holt  staggered  out  of  her  house, 
dazed  with   her  surrender.      He  was 

so  happy  that  the  stars  he  looked  up  to  seemed  close  to 
him.  But  June  came  back  to  reason.  Her  convulsion  of 
self-abraidment  over,  she  realized  what  she  had  done  — 
and  found  a  strange,  sad  pride  in  the  consciousness  that 
she  would  do  it  again  if  Stephen  Holt  seized  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

But  reason  returned,  nevertheless.  And  June  saw  her 
way  clear.  To  be  honest  with  herself  and  belatedly  hon- 
est with  Paul,  she  must  not  again  see  Holt  alone.  Day 
after  day  she  avoided  him.  It  ran  into  weeks,  and  Holt 
became  almost  mad  for  a  talk  alone  with  her.  Finally 
he  forced  it.  She  told  him  everything  personal  was  over 
between  them.  He  pleaded  with  her.  He  made  her 
confess  that  since  that  night  when  she  had  thrown  her 
arms  about  him  and  yielded  for  a  moment  to  the  wonder- 
ful thing  he  had  aroused  in  her,  she  did  not  love  Paul  as 
she  thought  she  had. 

Then  Stephen  demanded  that  she  break  her  engage- 
ment to  Paul  and   give  them  an  equal  chance  to  win  her. 
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refuse,  through  a  terrible   scene  in   which   he  domineered 
and  she  alternately  pleaded  and  was  firm. 

At  last  Stephen  Holt's  patience  gave  way  entirely,  and 
he  hurled  at  her  this  threat:  If  you  don't  break  your 
engagement,  you  and  I  break  now!  I'll  kill  the  picture 
Tom  Briscoe  has  made  you  in!  That  means  you  throw- 
away  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  company  s 
money,  and  it  also  means  that  yon  destroy  the  big 
dream  of  Tom  Briscoe's  life  —  the  man  who  brought 
you  out  of  the  woods  and  made  you!  How  virtuous  you 
must  feel! 

The  threat  and  the  mad  contempt  struck  June  like  a 
fist  blow  —  the  threat  to  destroy  Briscoe  by  killing  the 
picture!      She  begged  for  time  to  think. 

Stephen  Holt  looked  at  her  savagely.  Then  he  said 
all  right,  he'd  give  her  until  five  the 
next  evening,  when  she  must  come 
to  his  office  and  make  her  answer. 
She  must  say  then  whether  she 
would  break  her  engagement  with 
Paul  Temple  and  give  him  and 
Paul  an  even  chance. 

"As  she  tremblingly  sat  down  in 
her  chair  again,  she  shrank  from  this 
fearful  responsibility,  felt  to  the  full 
the  cruel  unfairness  of  Holt  s  move. 
For  her  debt  to  Bnscoe  was  incal- 
culable. She  owed  him  everything — 
what  little  she  was,  opportunity,  in- 
spiration, growth.  And  now  his 
dreams  and  hopes  lay  here  in  her 
hands  to  crush  or  to  cherish. 

"The  situation  seemed  to  knock 
every  prop  horn  under  her  concep- 
tions and  determinations;  it  piled  her 
carefully  erected  structure  of  con- 
science and  duty  in  a  tangled  mass. 
She  could  not  reason,  she  could  not 
think.  She  could  only  give  voice  to 
her  horrified  distress. 

"'Oh,    Stephen,    don't    do  that! 
Don't!'" 
"'I  will!'" 

June  sank  into  a  chair. 
"'Go,'"   she  whispered.      "'Go, 
now.'" 

Holt,  tight-lipped,  grim,  ugly, 
stalked  out  of  the  bungalow  and 
down  the  white  street. 

In  constructing  the  novel  "The 
Glory  Road"  Francis  William  Sullivan  has  invaded  the 
mystic  precincts  of  the  moving  picture  studios  and  literally- 
picked  out  and  picked  up  and  carried  away  chunks  and 
bits  of  life  as  it  is  lived  behind  the  screen.-  These  he  has 
put  into  Art's  melting  pot,  and  out  of  the  brew  has  come 
the  One  Great  Story  of  the  photoplay,  how  it  is  made, 
and  the  people  who  make  it. 

The  fact  alone  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  an  out- 
sider to  gain  visiting  admittance  to  any  moving  picture 
studio  wraps  the  space  behind  the  screen  in  a  mystery 
which  tantalizes  and  lures.  It  is  a  new  art.  prosecuted 
with  new  tools,  producing  examples  of  experimental 
worth,  and  embracing  the  whole  world  in  its  patron- 
age. The  magnitude  and  universality  of  its  appeal  — 
to  every  class  in  all  lands  —  is  a  new  thing  in  the  an- 
nals of  society. 

It  is  natural  then  that  there  should  be  abroad  a  curiosity 
amounting  almost  to  a  longing,  on  the  part  of  frequenters 
of  moving  picture  theatres,  to  penetrate  behind  the  screen 


Her  New  England   instinct  toward   faithfulness  made  her        into  that  Cameraland  where  the  pictures  are  made 
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The  Glory  Road 

By  Francis  William   Sullivan 

Author   of   "Star  of   the  North,"    "Alloy   of  Gold," 
"Children   of    Banishment,"   etc. 


Illustrated  by  R.  Van   Buren 


XX 

AS.  on  the  evening  of 
the   same    day    that 
had    witnessed 
Holt's  ultimatum  to  June, 
lorn  Briscoe  paced  with 
rot  less    energy    up    and 
down     the     noisy,     brightly-lighted 
amusement  pier  at  Venice,  the  Coney 
Island  of  Los  Angeles,  he  was,  tor 
a  brief  moment,  satisfied  with   life. 
He  had  reached  one  of  those  definite 
periods  in  existence  where  one  stops 
to  draw  breath — even  a  Briscoe. 

His     revolutionary     picture     was 
done,   and  he  felt  that  it  was 
good.       Even    here    amid    the 
clamor   of   ballyhoos,   carrousel 
organs,    peanut    machines, 
and  the  surge  of  humanity, 
the  thought  of  it  made  him 
dream  of   the  future.      He 
planned   great  things,  and 
always  June  was  in  them;  mentally  he  had 
signed  away  their  lives  for  the  next  ten 
years.     .     .     . 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  was  expect- 
ing guests,  and  searched  the  milling  crowd. 
The  pier,  lined  on  either  side  with  food 
stalls  and  amusement  booths,  extended  out 
into  the  ocean  behind  a  breakwater,  and  was 
garish  with  jeweled  lights.  The  chief  sen- 
sation it  conveyed  was  of  bewildering 
confusion  beneath  a  painful  glare.  The 
fresh,  cool  breeze  was  laden  with  odors  of 
fish,  popcorn,  "hot  dogs,"  and  gun  powder. 
Ashore  loomed  the  ridiculous  gimcrackerv 
of  the  "Venetian"  architecture  to  which 
the  hotels  and  principal  structures  had  been 
subjected.  At  close  range  their  ginger- 
bread fronts  showed  different  colors,  pink. 
green,  blue,  yellow. 

There  was  a  single  unique  and  dignified 
note  in  the  cheap  and  noisy  ensemble.  Be- 
fore Briscoe,  and  motionless  because  built 


"Love  me! 
girl  like  that 


God!     What  a  conceited  fool  I  am,  to  think  that  a 
from  another  world  would  look  at  a  raw,  selfish, 
cruel  brute  like  me. " 

solidly  on  the  pier,  rode  a  great  white  Span- 
ish galleon,  her  yards,  masts  and  rigging 
outlined  in  colored  lights.  Fore  and  aft 
she  rose  high,  but  was  cut  low  amidships. 
Across  her  stern,  which  was  banded  with  a 
frieze  of  Castilian  coats  of  arms,  blazed 
the  proud  name  CABRILLO ,  and  if  one 
had  been  permitted  to  dream  there,  he 
might  have  imagined  this  the  ghostly  vessel 
of  California's  discoverer  returned.  But 
alas  for  dreams !  Now  through  her  open 
ports  came  raucous  singing,  and  one  could 
see  glittering  tables,  perambulating  waiters, 
and  dancing  couples.  It  was  a  very  gay 
and  spicy  restaurant. 

Briscoe  was  pondering  these  things  when 
he  caught  sight  of  a  gay,  gesticulating 
group  pushing  through  the  crowd  toward 
him.  The  newcomers  were  five  in  number, 
and  all,  though  afoot,  wore  motoring  togs, 
having  parked  their  car  amid  sublime  his- 
torical surroundings,  including  the  Doge's 
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Palace,  St.  Mark's  (hotel)  and  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  not  to  mention  canals  upon  whose 
placid  bosoms  slewed  hither  and  yon  the 
romantic  gondola. 

The  party  which  surrounded  Briscoe  in 
a  noisy,  chattering  group  included  Elsie 
Tanner,  Terrence  MacDonnell,  Romey 
Stark,  his  bride  —  Adelaide,  a  self-con- 
tained, "homey"-looking  girl  who  appeared 
a  little  startled  by  her  surroundings;  and, 
lastly,  Lola  Tremaine,  a  new  member  of 
the  Graphics  who  had  played  a  second  lead 
to  Briscoe's  liking  in  "Anywoman."  Under 
the  arc  lights  this  last  named  was  revealed 
as  a  tall,  graceful  girl  of  about  twenty, 
very  blonde,  and  with  an  oval,  mischievous 
face,  set  off  by  a  broad,  black  hat  worn 
rakishly. 

After  the  greetings  their  host  searched 
anxiously  among  them. 

"Look  here,  where's  June?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

Elsie  Tanner  spoke  up. 

"It's  a  rotten  shame,  Tom,"  she  said  with 
indubitable  sincerity,  "but  June's  practic- 
ally sick  abed.  She  felt  awfully  about 
missing  this,  but  she  had  a  splitting  head- 
ache when  I  left,  and  couldn't  have  gone 
to  her  own  wedding." 

There  were  sympathetic  murmurs  from 
the  others. 

"  'Tisn't  the  old  crowd  without  Holt  and 
June,  is  it?"  said  Stark  in  his  rich  voice, 
as  Briscoe  led  the  way  toward  the  entrance 
to  "The  Ship." 

"No,"  he  admitted,  "but  I  wasn't  ex- 
pecting Holt.  He  told  me  when  I  asked 
him  that  he  had  a  Chamber  of  Commerce 
dinner  on  tonight." 

Thev  entered  the  door  in  the  waist  of 
the  ship  and  found  themselves  at  the  edge 
of  the  dancing  floor  which  at  the  moment 
was  emptv.  The  interior  of  the  place  car- 
ried out  the  ship  idea,  being  built  like  a 
cabin.  The  butts  of  the  three  yellow  masts 
supported  it,  the  windows  were  port  holes, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  gallery  there  was  an 
upper  deck  in  which  above  the  rudder  stood 
trie  huge  wheel,  taller  than  a  man.  On  the 
dancing  floor  at  the  stern  was  a  short  flight 
of  steps  mounting  to  a  poop-deck,  and 
toward  this  Briscoe  now  led  the  way,  both 
Stark  and  himself  being  at  once  recognized 
and  made  the  target  of  batteries  of  eyes. 

Briscoe's  table  was  placed  against  the 
railing  which  overlooked  the  dancing  floor, 
and   was  laden  with  an  extraordinary  as- 


semblage of  articles ;  a  chafing-dish,  a 
pitcher  of  cream,  an  awkward  squad  of 
condiment  bottles,  a  bowl  of  rice,  and  a 
large  platter  of  rosy  shrimps  on  lettuce. 

Bitter  cries  of  despair  broke  from  the 
victims. 

"Another  of  Tom's  butcheries!" 

"Good-bye  all.     I  die  innocent!" 

"My  insurance  is  paid  up.  Fire  when 
you  are  ready,  Gridlev." 

"Lord  !  This  aint  fair  !  I'm  young  yet ; 
I  want  to  see  something  of  life!" 

"Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it's  better  than 
drowning." 

The  director  commenced  to  beam,  for 
this,  he  felt,  was  the  pinnacle  of  praise.  Bv 
personal  preference  he  would  have  given 
the  party  in  his  own  apartments,  but  had 
chosen  this  place  so  that  the  young  people 
could  dance,  an  indulgence  forbidden  in 
the  Los  Angeles  restaurants. 

Almost  the  instant  they  were  seated  the 
music  struck  up,  and  MacDonnell,  seizing 
Elsie's  arm,  bore  her  away.  Romey  at- 
tempted a  similar  coup  with  his  wife,  but 
without  immediate  success.  It  was  plain 
that  she  was  battling  with  conscience,  for 
the  fast-looking  men  and  girls  at  the  sur- 
rounding tables  roused  all  her  abundant 
sense  of  propriety.  Still.  Goldie  Burke's 
description  of  their  union  as  that  of  "a 
flash  of  lightning  hitched  to  a  bean  bag" 
was  hardly  justified,  for  seeing  the  look 
of  disappointment  on  her  husband's  face 
she  finallv  went,  leaving  Briscoe  alone  with 
Lola  Tremaine. 

This  young  lady's  real  name  was  Bessie 
Snooks,  but  she  had  enjoyed  it  onlv  two 
days  at  the  studio,  for  MacDonnell.  in  aes- 
thetic anguish,  had  refused  such  a  cog- 
nomen any  publicity  since  the  Graphics 
were  not  making  comedies.  He  had  evolved 
the  present  "monicker"  and  considered  it 
a  triumph.  Now  its  bearer  launched  plati- 
tudes at  Briscoe  in  a  slight  lisp. 

When  the  dance  was  ended  there  was  a 
tinkle  of  silver  on  the  floor  as  appreciative 
dollars  danced  across  it  towards  the  musi- 
cians, and  one  of  the  men.  picking  them  up. 
sailed  them  into  the  huge  metal  horn  of  a 
hollow  phonograph  across  the  room,  where 
thev  fell  clinking  upon  previous  offerings. 

When  the  party  had  settled  themselves 
again  Briscoe  nodded  to  a  waiter  and  cock- 
tails were  served.  Again  Adelaide  Stark 
bridled  a  little,  but  once  more  her  sense 
of  social  obligation  triumphed,  though  her 
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politely  prim  mouth  said  wordlessly:  "I 
perceive  that  there  are  several  things  which 
will  have  to  be  understood  before  we  go 

much  farther  I" 

Meanwhile,  amid  the  babel  that  re- 
sounded through  the  room,  Briscoe  arose 
to  create  his  masterpiece.  As  one  who  per- 
forms a  sacrificial  office  he  took  cream  and 
poured  it  into  the  chafing-dish.  He  meas- 
ured to  the  fraction  of  an 
eve  lash  ;  his  hands  moved 
among  bottles  and  utensils 
with  an  air  of  benedic- 
tion j  his  unpromising 
face  was  beatified. 
Paprika  followed, 
and  a  hay  leaf  of 
precise  area.  He 
stirred     ten-     ^^^ 


piates  which  he  placed  beside  the  chafing 
dish.      He  Stirred  now   with  solicitude. 

"Tom,"  said  Elsie  in  a  dramatii    wins 
per.   "you've  forgotten  the  ketchup." 

'The  breathless,  pregnant  silence  thai  fol- 
lows sacrilege  descended.     Even  MacDon 

nell   wouldn't    have   dare'!    this. 

"Haven't  forgotten  it!  Never  use  it!" 
"<  Mi.  but  Tom  I"  rhis  was  an  artistic 
anguish    equal    to   his   own. 

The    triumphant    hand    fal- 
tered, cut  the  corners  as 
he  stirred. 

"Eh  I     W  h  a  t 

about   ketchup  !" 

The  others 

glanced    at 

ach  other. 


'  Well,  Holt  being  a  man,  what's  usually  the  matter 
with  a  man  where  a  girl's  concerned?" 


The  music  struck  up  again,  but  his 
guests  sat  rooted.  There  are  moments  for 
the  indulgence  of  gayety  and  youthful  spir- 
its, there  are  moments  for  lightness  and 
frivolity  and  for  the  lesser  considerations, 
but  this  was  not  one  of  them.  This  occa- 
sion demanded  undivided  concentration 
from  all  present,  as  during  thought-trans- 
ference or  prayer. 

Shrimps  and  rice  followed  in  proper 
order,  and  a  tormenting  exhalation  com- 
menced to  penetrate  each  twitching  nostril. 
Anticipatory  groans  followed.  Briscoe  sig- 
nalled, and  a  waiter  appeared  bearing  hot 


This  was  an  unbelievable  concession.  What 
toleration  did  it  not  imply ! 

"It  makes  it,  Tom  !" 

"Eh!  Umph!  Ketchup  in  cream?"  he 
demanded,  witheringly. 

"Oh,  yes.     At  the  right  moment." 

"Umph!"  He  paused,  but  did  not  lift 
his  eyes,  and  the  universe  hung  in  the  bal- 
ance.    "How  soon?" 

The  incredible  had  happened  ;  to  those 
present  returned  a  lost  faith  in  miracles. 

"In  a  quarter  of  a  minute."  Then,  fran- 
tically, to  the  waiter,  "A  bottle  of  ketchup, 
quick!" 
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The  man  flew.  When  he  had  returned, 
Elsie  poured  out  half  a  cup  of  the  condi- 
ment and  dripped  it  into  the  steaming  crea- 
tion, staining  it  a  pink  describable  only  in 
the  language  of  the  flowers. 

"Now  serve  it!"  she  commanded  at  the 
psychological  moment,  for  there  is  a  psy- 
chological moment  in  these  things :  and 
Briscoe  obeyed.  At  the  same  time  he 
snapped  an  order  at  the  waiter,  who  dis- 
appeared to  return  with  champagne.  Then 
amid  fluttering  trepidation  came  the  first 
taste,  and  though  all  clamored  for  expres- 
sion, they  mastered  themselves,  and  waited 
for  the  Jovian  approval.     It  came  in  time. 

"Elsie !"  Briscoe  said  with  tremendous 
feeling.  That  was  all,  but  it  was  as  if  he 
had  taken  a  wreath  from  his  own  square 
dome  and  transferred  it  to  hers.  The 
praise,  bubbling  now  from  the  others,  was 
a  suitable  obligato  to  his  resounding  ap- 
proval, and  the  affair  was  a  success. 

There  was  only  one  untoward  incident. 
Adelaide  Stark  waved  aside  the  napkin- 
covered  champagne  bottle  as  it  hovered 
over  her  glass.  There  were  limits  even  to 
the  demands  of  hospitality ! 

"W7HEN  they  had  finished,  the  music 
**  went  no  longer  unheeded,  and  the 
two  younger  men  disappeared  with  Ade- 
laide and  Miss  Tremaine,  leaving  Briscoe 
and  Elsie  Tanner  together.  He  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar  now,  and  she,  quite  frankly,  a 
cigarette.  Though  no  word  was  spoken, 
there  seemed  to  exist  a  certain  subconscious 
accord  between  them,  a  harmonious  cul- 
inary vibration  of  kindred  souls,  as  it  were. 
But  this  remained  unvoiced,  and  when 
finally  Briscoe  spoke  it  was  to  say : 

"Sorry  June  couldn't  be  here.  Half  her 
party,  you  know,  to  celebrate  the  picture. 
What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

A  look  of  concern  came  into  Elsie's  sal- 
low and  slightly  hardened  face. 

"I  don't  know.  I  got  home  at  half  past 
five  and  found  her  in  bed.  She'd  been  cry- 
ing and  seemed  all  worked  up  about  some- 
thing. I  tried  to  find  out  what  was  the 
matter,  whether  anything  had  happened, 
but  she  wouldn't  say."  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  puffed  her  cigarette.  "Do  yon 
know,  Tom,"  she  went  on.  "I'm  kind  of 
worried  about  June.  She  hasn't  acted  the 
same  lately;  or  looked  the  same,  either." 

"That  so?"  He  was  surprised.  "What's 
the  matter?" 


"I've  got  my  ideas." 

"What  are  they?" 

ELsie  considered  a  moment  with  nar- 
rowed eyes.    Then  she  made  her  decision. 

'"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  but  understand,  I 
haven't  told  anyone  else,  and  1  want  you 
to  keep  this  under  your  hat."  She  paused, 
watching  him.     "I  think  it's  Holt." 

He  stared  at  her  a  minute. 

"Holt!     What  about  Holt?" 

"Well,  Holt  being  a  man,  what's  usually 
the  matter  with  a  man  where  a  girl's  con- 
cerned?" 

His  eyes  slowly  widened  with  dawning 
comprehension. 

"Not  some  more  of  this  damned  love 
business !" 

She  gave  a  dry  laugh. 

"No !  He's  after  her  savings."  Then, 
exasperated:  "Haven't  you  seen?  But  01 
course  you  haven't,  you  never  would.  For 
memths  there's  been  something  going  on 
there.  Then,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  they 
had  some  sort  of  a  break,  because  she  never 
sees  him.  and  she  stays  away  from  every 
place  where  he's  invited.  And  now  to-day 
something  else  must  have  happened." 

"Something  else?"  Was  there  no  end 
to  this  nonsense?  "What,  for  heaven's 
sake?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  couldn't  set  a  word  out 
of  her." 

Briscoe  chewed  his  cigar. 

"D'you  mean  Holt's  in  love  with  her?" 

"My  Lord,  Tom!  Yes!  And  traveling 
on  the  high  lope." 

"Damn  fool !"  He  was  oblivious  of  dou- 
ble meanings.     "Is  she  in  love  with  him?" 

"I  don't  know,  but  if  I  know  Holt,  he's 
tried  hard  enough  to  make  her.  I've  just 
got  wise  to  that  guy.  and  he's  so  cadgy  it's 
taken  me  till  now  to  find  out  he's  had  a 
sketch  on  with  Marcia  Trent  for  nearly  a 
year." 

Briscoe  fidgetted  uneasily,  but  Elsie's 
frank  discussion  of  facts  in  the  professional 
manner  steadied  him. 

"I  know  it."  he  said. 

"Yes.  but  after  all.  that  isn't  the  main 
thing  now.  There's  another  angle  that  I'm 
more  afraid  of  than  that." 

"What?" 

"Paul  Temple."  she  said. 

He  cave  an  involuntary  startled  crunt. 

"Lord !     A  mix-up." 

"You  dazzle  me.  Thomas !  You  make 
my  head  swim." 
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"Lord!" 

•■  I'his  is  the  point.  Awhile  ago  l  got  a 
letter  from  Paul  asking  me  if  everything 
was  all  right  with  June.  He  saiil  that  see- 
ing she  was  with  me  everything  would  be 
all  right,  of  course.  But  1  didn't  like  that. 
h  showed  in  the  first  pi. tic  that  he  was 
suspicious  of  something,  and  in  the  second 
that  he  was  passing  the  buck  u>  me.  1 
keep  out  of  other  people's  business,  so  l  got 
out  from  under  this." 

"I'h?    .How  ?" 

"1  wrote  Temple  to  come  on  here.  Just 
that.  Didn't  try  to  tell  anything,  because 
I  don't  know  anything.  But  1  thought  if 
anybody  ought  to  look  after  his  property, 
it  was  him  and  not  me.  And  that's  the 
way  things  stand  now." 

"Is  he  coining?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  haven't  heard  from  him. 
hut  I  should  think  if  he  was  coming  he'd 
wire  me.  Now  what  do  vou  think  about 
all  this,  Tom?" 

The  man's  brows  knit,  and  his  face  grew 
anxious  as  he  mutilated  his  cigar.  For  the 
first  time  he  seemed  to  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation.  Elsie  felt  relief  at 
the  thought  of  his  strong  shoulder  helping 
to  share  the  burden  that  had  grown  heavier 
of  late  than  she  cared  to  bear  alone.  He 
suddenly  struck  the  table  with  his  fist. 

"By  thunder!"  he  exclaimed.  "We  just 
finished  that  picture  in  time,  didn't  we? 
I  had  a  little  luck  for  once !" 

The  music  had  stopped  and  the  dancers 
were  moving  back  to  their  tables.  As  Elsie 
sat  there  speechless,  the  others  of  the  partv 
approached  the  table  and  dropped  into 
their  seats.  With  the  maddening  cheerful- 
ness  of  the  unconscious,  Briscoe  turned  to 
Miss  Tremaine  with  an  amiable  remark. 
Elsie  almost  had  apoplexy.  The  conver- 
sation between  them  was  not  resumed. 


XXI 

COR  Stephen  Holt  the  day  of  June's 
promised  evening  visit  to  his  office  was 
the  longest  of  his  life.  Every  considera- 
tion gave  way  before  the  great  question. 
"Will  she  give  up  Temple  or  not?"  He 
was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  that  would  yield 
to  no  sedative  of  mind  or  body. 

Alternately  he  touched  the  heights  and 
depths  of  expectation  as  he  soared  with 
hope  or  tumbled  like  Lucifer  in  despair. 


"Oh,  she  will  do  it,  she  will  be  reason- 
able," he  would  tell  himself,  eagerly,  in 
one  phase.  "And  if  she  w  ill  just  free  her- 
self—  I'm  not  afraid  then.     She  lows  me 

now,  and  once  free  of    I Vniple — " 

He  saw  himself  triumphant ;  in  imagina 
(ion  experienced  June's  next  and  final  siir 
render;  visualized  ever)   ecstatic  detail  of 

their  union,  and    felt    himself,   at    the   mere 

thought  of  it.  gloriously  strengthened  and 
grateful  proof  againsl  any  calamity  life 
could  bring  him. 

"l>ut  her  conscience,  her  sense  of  duty! 
She'll  never  give  in,  never!"  he  would  sud- 
denly think  in  reaction,  and  begin  again 
his  breath-taking  plunge  into  the  abyss. 

"Love  me'  God!  What  a  conceited 
fool  I  am.  to  think  that  a  girl  like  that  from 
another  world  would  look  at  a  raw.  selfish, 
cruel  brute  like  me.  Oh  what  a  fool  I've 
been  to  think  that  she  might  love  me!  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  she  lets  me  see 
her  now  and  then.  No!  She'll  turn  me 
down,  Briscoe  and  all.  and  then  what'll  1 
do?    God,  what'll  I  do  then?" 

His  desire  and  need  of  her  grew,  for  he 
was  suffering  ;  not  in  the  bleeding  way  of 
very  sensitive  natures,  but  stolidly  with  a 
mute,  animal-like  endurance  that  had  some- 
thing pathetic  about  it.  The  punishment 
softened  him  and  brought  to  the  surface 
a  new  tenderness  towards  her  which  was 
the  result  of  mutual  experience,  for  he  had 
seen  her  suffer. 

He  remembered  her  as  he  had  seen  her 
last,  crumpled  in  her  chair,  white,  pitiful, 
broken,  and  with  himself  standing  over  her 
harsh  and  relentless,  and  an  infinite  long- 
ing to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  obliterate 
the  memory  of  that  cruelty  with  tenderness 
rushed  over  him,  combined  with  the  bitter- 
est self-denunciation  and  abasement. 

"Oh,  God  forgive  me  for  that !"  he 
prayed.  "What  kind  of  a  dog  am  I  that  I 
could  treat  her  like  that !"  He  wanted  to 
kneel  at  her  feet  and  beg  her  forgiveness, 
to  humble  himself  in  any  way  that  would 
bring  him  relief. 

And  then,  as  always,  the  old  resentment, 
the  old  sting  of  defeat,  came  hack.  "But 
hadn't  she  earned  it?  Hadn't  she  deserved 
it?"  He  had  tried  every  other  way  to  make 
her  listen  to  reason — 

He  began  to  ask  himself  what  spring  of 
motive  or  desire  actuated  her  indomitable 
stubbornness.  The  answer  did  not  come 
at  first,  but  presently  he  saw :  her  duty  to 
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someone  else — to  Paul  Temple.  And  what 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  his  own  will,  had  al- 
ways lain  at  the  bottom  of  it?  Self!  Self. 
nothing  else,  ever !  A  perceptible  differ- 
ence, he  admitted,  with  a  wry  smile. 

What  had  he  ever  done  for  anyone  else, 
even  June  Magregor,  voluntarily,  gladly, 
disinterestedly?      Nothing.      Remorse   and 


self-condemnation  surged  over  him.  The 
stirrings  of  his  first  aspiration  towards 
"good"  on  the  night  he  had  held  June  in 
his  arms,  were  repeating  themselves.  Con- 
science,  duty,  thought  of  another,  had  again 
united  to  produce  the  sacrament  of  self- 
communion.  And  the  thought  of  her 
purely  and  nobly  putting  aside  self  with- 
out question  brought  his 
feelings  to  a  climax. 

Because  of  her,  in  the 
last  month  he  had  altered 
many  little  matters  in  his 
life,  and  one  great  one. 
So  despicable  had  his  love 
for  June  made  his  other 
loves  appear,  that  he  had 
seen  Marcia  but  once  in 
all  that  time,  and  then 
only  when  she  had  sought 
him,  really  alarmed,  but 
rcsolutelv  biding  her  time 


according  to   Tim  Barr's 


She  felt  the  silence,  became  aware 
of  their  comparative  isolation  and 
recognized  the  alarming  disadvan- 
tage this  was  to  her  under  the 
circumstances. 


counsel. 

Now.    in    the    light   of 
his  past  life,  the  convic- 
tion of  his  utter  unworthiness 
of  June  crushed  him,  and  he 
experienced    a    thrilling    de- 
mand   to    prove    himself    oi 
metal  as  pure  as  her  own.     It 
was  an  inspiring  challenge  to 
his   courage   and   manhood,   a 
challenge    to    cast    the    clay 
aside    and    consult    only    the 
promptings  of  the  spirit.    The 
thought   seemed   to   bear   him 
upward.        He     drew      great 
breaths  of  a  new  air.  he 
seemed    to    tower    high    and 
serene    among    the    mountain- 
tops. 

Tonight,  then,  if  she  should 
still  remain  true  to  her  own 
higher  principles,  he  would 
remain  true  to  his.  and  give 
her  up.  There  lay  salvation 
for  him.  The  rich  glow  that 
follows  difficult  decision  suf- 
fused him.  and  brought  what 
was  an  almost  mystic  gratifi- 
cation. 

Once  more  Holt  had  almost 
reached  that  point  where  the 
kaleidoscope  of  a  life  may  be 
given  a  turn  and  a  new  pat- 
tern result.     And  yet  he  had 
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not  quite  reached  it,  because  his  aspiration 
rested  on  emotion  rather  than  on  unshak- 
able inner  conviction.  He  had  achieved  a 
loftv  eminence  but  did  not  stand  upon  a 
rock.  Now  he  turned  his  eves  below,  and, 
as  he  saw  the  old  tormenting  picture  of  life 
without  her,  barren,  useless,  futile,  the 
earth  began  to  slip  beneath  his  feet. 

He  could  not  endure  that  picture,  and 
he  groaned  in  the  pain  and  bitterness  of  its 
thought.  "Oh,  1  can't,  I  can't."  he  said. 
"I  must  have  her."  Then  with  the  first 
relaxation,  all  his  old  doubts  and  disbeliefs 
and  gross  materialism  rushed  up  to  com- 
plete his  overthrow. 

Normally  Holt  nursed  a  contempt  for 
mankind,  and  a  belief  that  humanity  in 
the  last  analysis  serves  its  personal  ends 
first — that  all  action  is  based  on  the  desire 
to  avoid  pain  or  discomfort,  whether  of 
bodv,  mind  or  spirit.  This  conviction  re- 
turned to  him  now,  and  changed  his  high 
conception  of  June's  sacrifice  into  dispar- 
agement anil  suspicion.  He  impugned  the 
motive  of  her  act.  and  denounced  her  loy- 
alty to  Paul  as  false. 

"She's  sticking  to  him  not  for  the  sake 
of  his  happiness,  but  for  her  own,  because 
it  will  quiet  her  conscience  and  bring  her 
peace,"  he  told  himself.  "It'll  make  her 
more  uncomfortable  to  love  me  than  to  keep 
her  word  to  him,  though  she  must  know 
that  she  was  a  fool  to  give  her  word  to 
him  in  the  first  place.  She's  like  every- 
body else,  selfish,  and  doing  what  will  be 
easiest  for  herself  in  the  end. 

"She  refuses  to  free  herself,  then  why 
should  I  give  her  up  ?  I  won't  give  her  up. 
She  loves  me,  and  by  that  right  she's  mine. 
What  her  decision  will  be  tonight  I  don't 
know,  but  whatever  it  is,  I'm  going  to  have 
her.     .     .     ." 

The  glow  that  had  surrounded  and  il- 
lumed him,  half  revealing  exalted  vistas  of 
beauty  and  nobility,  had  faded  now  to  a 
faint  dusk.  It  disappeared.  The  innumer- 
able pre-causes  of  his  life  had  wrought 
their  inevitable  effect. 


XXII 

A  T  a  quarter  to  eight  that  night  June 
^*"  hung  on  a  rusty  nail  in  the  kitchen 
wainscoting  the  towel  with  which  she  had 
been  drying  the  dishes,  and  untying  her 
apron  hooked  it  over  a  similar  nail  behind 


the    door.       Elaine,    who    was    "washing," 

looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"Oh.  gOSh,  June,   you've  hurried  so,  and 

now  you're  through!  You  always  beat  me 
whether  I   wash  or  wipe  I     Look  at  thai 

'SgttSting  skillet    I've   got    yet!" 

June   teasingly    informed   her   that   she 

must  look  to  lack  of  practice  as  tin-  reason 
for  her  lack  of  speed,  and  left  the  kitchen. 
In  her  own  room  she  slipped  quickly  out 
of  her  "bungalow  set"  and  put  on  the  dress 
she  had  laid  across  the  bed,  a  suit  of  thin 
soft  silk,  canary  yellow  in  color,  made  with 
a  short,  full  skirt  and  belted  jacket.  Sin 
completed  the  costume  with  a  wide,  very 
soft  Panama  hat,  and  a  warm  silk  sweater- 
coat  of  rich  blue  as  a  protection  against 
the  cool  of  the  July  evening. 

In  five  minutes  she  was  ready,  and  with- 
out hesitation  walked  through  the  dining 
room  and  into  the  living  room  where  Elsie 
sat  reading.  The  latter  glanced  up  and  at 
sight  of  June's  street  dress  looked  her 
surprise. 

"What's  the  big  idea,  darling?  Don't 
you  remember  some  of  the  crowd  are  com- 
ing tonight?" 

June  pushed  shut  the  door  leading  into 
the  dining  room. 

"I'm  going  to  the  studio  for  a  few  min- 
utes," she  said,  evenly,  "but  I  won't  be 
gone  long." 

"The  studio!"  June  felt  the  swift  sus- 
picion. "What  for  at  this  time  of  night? 
You're  not  working." 

"I'm  going  to  see  Mr.  Holt,"  she  replied 
frankly,  realizing  the  futility  of  deception. 
"It's  about  the  new  picture."  Which  was 
only  too  true.  "I'll  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"Why  can't  he  come  here  and  talk  about 
it  like  he's  always  done?" 

"Because  it's  something  that  has  to  be 
settled  tonight,  and  of  course  with  people 
here  he  wouldn't  talk  business." 

These  subterfuges  angered  Elsie. 

"Why  has  it  got  to  be  decided  tonight?" 
she  demanded.  "I  didn't  know  there  was 
any  such  rush." 

"Well,  there  is,  dear."  June  turned 
away.     "Good-bye,  I  won't  be  long." 

Elsie  knew  now  that  her  recent  fears 
were  only  too  well  grounded ;  she  felt  that 
tonight  would  see  some  crisis.  Suddenly 
she  stood  up. 

"It's  such  a  grand  night,  do  you  mind 
if  I  just  get  my  hat  and  coat  and  stroll 


June,  in  her  stupefied  amazement  which  now  more  and  more  included  apprehension,  was  thefi 
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to  find  speech.     "Paul!"    And  then  after  a  pause,  "Hoiv  on  earth  ....  did  you  get  here?" 
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down  with  you?  I  can  wait  outside  till 
you're  through." 

Swift  displeasure  passed  over  June's 
face. 

"Oh,  that's  not  necessary — really.  Thank 
you  just  the  same,  dear,  but  you  know 
somebody  besides  Elaine  must  be  here  to 
meet  the  people." 

Elsie  felt  that  she  could  press  no  farther. 
For  a  moment  she  was  powerfully  impelled 
to  take  things  into  her  own  hands  and,  as 
a  deterrent,  tell  June  what  she  knew  of 
Holt's  life.  But  both  instinct  and  reason 
told  her  that  this  was  the  worst  possible 
moment  for  such  a  move,  and  that  along 
with  accomplishing  nothing  she  would  only 
bring  down  misunderstanding  and  hatred 
upon  herself.  She  shrugged.  Later,  per- 
haps, if  the  chance  offered,  but  not  now. 

"All  right,  dearie,"  she  said  with  an 
assumption  of  cheerfulness,  "come  back  as 
soon  as  you  can." 

JUNE  went  to  this  critical  meeting 
strangely  helpless  and  unprepared,  for 
an  almost  sleepless  night  and  feverish  day 
of  anxiety  had  evolved  no  influence  power- 
ful enough  to  change  her  attitude  of  yes- 
terday regarding  Paul. 

Aside  from  her  great  need  of  making 
reparation  to  him,  she  was  experiencing  one 
of  those  inner  convictions  which  admit  of 
no  argument,  a  conviction  which  told  her 
that  either  to  break  with  Paul  or  yield  to 
Holt  would  be  equally  fatal.  And  in  sup- 
port of  this  she  felt  a  keen  rebellion  against 
Holt's  unreasonable  ultimatum.  The  fact 
that  the  cutting  of  their  Gordian  knot  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  sacrifice  of  one 
among  Paul,  Tom  Briscoe,  or  herself,  out- 
raged her  sense  of  justice.  There  seemed 
no  break  in  this  vicious  circle;  and  yet  she 
felt  that  she  must  break  it  somehow,  if 
only  by  a  desperate  appeal. 

A  T  the  studio  all  was  dark  and  still  ex- 
^"^  cept  in  the  administration  building, 
where  a  single  dirty  and  fly-specked  globe 
shone  in  the  lower  hall,  and  a  bright  glow 
filtering  through  drawn  shades  upstairs 
indicated  that  Holt  already  had  arrived. 

June  found  the  front  door  ajar  and  en- 
countered the  reek  of  strong  tobacco  in  the 
hall,  evidence  that  the  watchman  had  just 
passed  on  his  rounds.  She  mounted  the 
carpeted  stairs  and  in  the  upper  hallway- 
found  herself  at  the  barrier  of  Holt's  outer 


office,  a  wooden  fence  with  a  swinging  gate 
in  the  middle.  The  door  was  open,  and  as 
she  hesitated  a  moment  he  crossed  her  line 
of  vision,  pacing  up  and  down  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  a  sturdy  figure  in  white  flan- 
nels with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets  and 
his  head  slightly  bent. 

For  the  first  time  the  clandestine  nature 
of  their  meeting  startled  her ;  she  felt  the 
silence,  became  aware  of  their  comparative 
isolation  and  recognized  the  alarming  dis- 
advantage this  was  to  her  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

At  the  click  of  the  little  gate  as  she 
entered,  Holt  turned  sharply,  and  came 
forward  to  meet  her.  She  noticed  that  his 
usually  ruddy  face  was  colorless  and 
looked  worn  and  haggard,  and  that  his 
welcoming  smile  was  grim. 

They  met  near  his  big  yellow  oak  desk, 
and  she  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it 
gravely,  and  each  found  the  touch  ccld. 
With  a  banality  concerning  her  promptness, 
he  drew  out  two  chairs  a  little  distance  from 
the  desk  and  seated  her.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  door  and  closed  it. 

Her  feeling  of  uneasiness  increased. 
With  that  act,  though  it  had  been  but  a 
precautionary  measure  on  his  part,  she 
seemed  somehow  completely  cut  off  from 
the  safe,  normal,  wholesome  world  with 
which  she  must  at  any  cost  keep  touch.  For 
an  instant  she  had  a  tick  of  indefinable 
fear,  a  feeling  which  she  had  last  experi- 
enced in  the  house  on  the  island  when  she 
had  first  met  him.  But  this  passed  im- 
mediately. 

Returning,  he  seated  himself  in  the  other 
chair  almost  opposite  and  a  little  distance 
from  her  and  regarded  her  face  for  a 
moment. 

"You  look  tired,  June,"  he  said,  and  then 
added  with  a  faint  smile,  "but  it  becomes 
vou.  And  now  what  have  vou  come  to 
tell  me?" 

"What  I  must,"  she  said,  resolutely,  in 
a  low  voice,  "that  I  can't  break  my  engage- 
ment." The  hand  upon  his  chair  arm  con- 
tracted as  with  a  spasm  of  pain.  "Oh,  Eve 
fought  it  over  and  over  and  over,"  she  said, 
wearily.  "I  lay  awake  for  hours  last  night 
trying  to  find  the  right  and  fair  and  honor- 
able thing  to  do  for  both  of  us.  and  there's 
no  way  but  this.  Oh.  Stephen,  won't  you 
believe  me !  You  wouldn't  ask  me  to  do 
what  I  don't  feel  is  honorable  and  right !" 

"I  ask  you  to  do  only  what  is  reasonable 
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and  fair,"  he  replied  in  a  voice  harsh  with 
disappointment   ami  anger.     "Good   God, 

|une,  haven't   1  got  any  rights  in  this  mat 
tor?    Don't  1  moan  anything  to  you?    You 
think  of  nothing  but  Temple,  a  man  you've 

drifted  away  from,  and  who  probably  lias 
drifted  away  from  you.  You  stand  by  B 
pledge  that  was  broken  the  minute  youi 
feelings  changed  towards  him,  but  when 
ies  to  me — " 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that!"  she  broke  in,  pas- 
sionately. "It  isn't  that!  It's  what  I  owe 
him.  It's  the  fact  that  I  know  he  hasn't 
drifted  away  from  me.  that  he  loves  me  as 
he  always  did.  Oh.  you  don't  know  him! 
I  do.  He  went  away  trusting  me.  believing 
in  me,  and  if  he  thought  that  I'd  wavered 
in  mv  faith  and  love  it  would  kill  him. 
That's  why  I  can't  do  this.  I'm  all  he  has 
in  the  world  and  I  can't  break  his  heart." 

'And  you're  all  /  have  in  the  world!" 
he  cried.  "Did  that  ever  occur  to  you? 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  I'm  a  human 
being,  with  everv  bit  as  much  feeling  and 
claim  in  this  matter  as  Temple  has?" 

"Oh,  no,  no,  you  haven't !  That's  what 
you  can't  see.  I  gave  mv  love  to  Paul,  and 
that's  the  difference,  that's  why  I'm  bound." 

"  \nd  vou  haven't  given  vour  love  to 
me?" 

"You  know  I  haven't." 

"What  about  that  evening  in  the  bunga- 
low?" The  gleam  of  his  eyes  pierced  her 
like  steel  blades. 

"That — that — "  she  buried  her  flaming- 
cheeks  in  her  hands — "that's  at  the  bottom 
of  everything.  That's  the  dishonor,  and  it's 
because  of  it  I  can't  fail  him.  Oh.  can't 
vou  see.  can't  vou  see?"  Her  hands 
dropped  in  a  gesture  of  despair.  "I  never 
could  be  happv.  never,  if  I  gave  him  up — 
now." 

"But  you  love  me." 

"I  don't  know.     I  don't  know!" 

With  an  inarticulate  sound  he  got  to  his 
feet  and  walked  toward  the  window,  where 
he  stood,  his  hands  clenched  at  his  sides, 
staring  blankly  at  the  shade.  In  the 
momentary  silence  there  were  no  sounds 
except  the  clang  of  a  street-car  bell  on  the 
boulevard  and  the  ticking  of  a  little  clock 
on  his  desk.    Then  he  turned  back  to  her. 

"Then  if  that's  your  decision,  all  right," 
he  grated.  "What  I  said  yesterday,  goes. 
We  drop  Tom  Briscoe's  picture  tomorrow. 
If  you  sacrifice  me,  you  sacrifice  him  and 
vourself." 


The  old  circle  had  closed  round  her 
again,     in  vain  she  had  shown  him  where 

honor  laj    for  her.  had  revealed  most  stent 
and   intimate   things    in   her    life.      She   had 

failed  utterly  to  illuminate,  let  alone  <"" 
vince  him.      And    now    the   thought    of   his 
revenge  about  to  fall   because  she  had  been 
true  to  herself,  roused  her  to  a  last  pli 

"You  mustn't  do  that,  Stephen,"  she 
cried  with  blazing  eves,  "you  mustn't  I 
You've  no  right  to  make  Tom  suffer  for 
what  I  do.  It's  cruelly  unfair  ami  wrong. 
I've  tried  to  find  some  honorable  way  out 
of  this,  but  I  couldn't.  Is  that  his  fault? 
Is  he  to  blame?  What  right  have  you  to 
make  him  pay  for  that?  Has  he  ever  hurt 
you  or  the  company  in  any  way? 

"I'm  not  asking  you  to  do  this  for  me, 
but  to  do  it  for  your  own  self-respect. 
I  know  vou  can  be  hard  and  un- 
forgiving. Stephen  ;  I  know  that  you  threat- 
ened this  yesterday,  and  that  you  think 
you've  got  to  keep  your  word,  but  there's 
something  in  you  that's  fair  and  generous 
and  just. — and  that  must  be  telling  you 
now  the  senseless  malice  of  doing  what  you 
say  you'll  do." 

She  leaned  toward  him,  swept  on  by  the 
torrent  of  her  sincerity,  her  face  almost 
translucently  pale  beneath  her  dark  hair  ; 
her  eves  soft,  firelit  pools  of  pleading.  He 
stood  by  his  chair,  his  hand  on  its  back, 
watching  her  sombrely. 

"You  say  you  love  me !"  she  cried,  bit- 
terly. "Is  this  love?  Threatening  me, 
crushing  me,  trying  to  force  me  into  doing 
what  I  know  is  wrong  ?  If  you  love  me  the 
wav  you  say  you  do,  you  wouldn't  hurt  me 
and  humiliate  me  like  this  by  taking  your 
revenge  on  the  friend  that  I  owe  every- 
thingto." 

"Everything!"  He  laughed  harshly. 
"You  owe  everything  to  him,  do  you?  Who 
got  permission  for  him  to  make  this  pic- 
ture? Who  gave  Briscoe  his  big  chance? 
I  did.  And  of  course  I  did  it  for  his  sake! 
Oh,  yes  !  There's  nothing  I  like  better  than 
to  throw  away  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand on  a  director.  Why,  an  idiot  could 
see  that  his  hare-brained  scheme  would 
fail,  and  it  would  fail  yet  if  I'd  let  it  go. 
Are  you  getting  it  now  that  I  did  this  for 
you?  For  vou  because  you  were  the  star 
and  wanted  the  thing?" 

"Then  it's  your  idea  of  love,  is  it,"  she 
flashed  back,  "to  take  it  away  from  me 
now  because  I  don't  happen  to  please  you. 
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to  destroy  a  good  man's  work,  and  mine, 
out  of  spite  like  a  spoiled  child?  Answer 
me  this !  What  has  Tom  Briscoe's  work  to 
do  with  my  keeping  my  promise  to  Paul 
Temple?" 

"It  has  this  to  do  with  it."  he  retorted, 
savagely,  "that  it  stands  or  falls  on  your 
stubbornness.  I  ask  a  chance  to  win  you 
that  any  man  has  a  right  to  ask  of  any 
woman,  and  you  refuse  to  give  it  to  me. 
I  told  you  yesterday  what  to  expect  if  you 
refused,  and  now  you  come  here  and  try 
to  beg  off  from  that.  God!"  His  face 
was  livid  with  anger  and  outrage  as  sin- 
cere as  her  own,  and  his  frame  trembled 
as  he  went  on. 

"You  put  everybody  on  earth  before  mc 
—  Temple  —  Briscoe  —  yourself.  You  ar- 
range things  to  suit  them  and  then  tell  me 
to  take  the  leavings  and  consider  myself 
happy!  Well,  I  won't  do  it,  I  tell  you!" 
He  paused  an  instant  for  breath.  "But  it's 
what  I  might  have  expected.  I  thought 
once  that  vou  were  different  from  other 
women,  but  you're  not — you're  just  like  all 
of  them,  asking  everything  and  giving 
nothing !  Tom  Briscoe  mustn't  be  inter- 
fered with  ;  Paul  Temple  mustn't  be  hurt ; 
your  conscience  mustn't  be  disturbed  :  but 
what  about  me?  I  can  get  hurt,  I  can  be 
made  the  goat  for  all  this,  but  that's  noth- 
ing !  Well,  it  is  something,  and  I  won't 
stand  it,  so  help  me  God !" 

He  stopped,  weak  and  spent,  and  looked 
at  her  with  haggard,  blood-shot  eyes  in 
which  hurt  and  a  sense  of  wrong  burned  as 
fiercely  as  anger.  She  returned  his  look 
with  one  equally  intense,  and  they  faced 
each  other  as  far  apart  in  point  of  view  and 
spirit  as  the  poles,  hopelessly  at  odds  and 
dead-locked  in  a  climax  of  bitterness  and 
acrimony.  Over  both  of  them  came  the 
conviction  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
say.  that  if  they  talked  a  thousand  years 
neither  could  or  would  recede  from  his 
position, — that  they  had  reached  the  break- 
ing point. 

LIOLT  turned  away  and  once  again 
walked  to  the  window,  this  time  trying 
to  conceal  the  mad  impulse  seething  in  him 
to  take  by  force  what  she  would  not  give 
in  what  he  considered  justice.  But  now 
for  once  reason  checked  him.  He  saw  that 
she  could  not  be  beaten  by  force,  that  it 
only  increased  her  resistance.  Intuition 
told  him  that  to  continue  in  the  present 


direction  would  be  to  lose  all,  and  that  he 
must  take  some  other  tack.  But  what?  He 
could  not  think  or  plan  or  reason. 

As  defeat  stared  him  in  the  face,  his  own 
anger  suddenly  departed  like  the  ebbing 
glow  of  a  stimulant  and  left  him  trembling 
with  nervous  exhaustion  and  reaction.  He 
turned  back  to  his  chair  and  dropped  into, 
it.  He  seemed  beaten  himself,  broken  in 
body  and  spirit.  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands  for  a  moment.  Then  he  sat  up  and 
looked  at  her,  all  the  weariness  and  loneli- 
ness of  human  despair  in  his  eyes. 

"Oh,  let  it  go,  let  it  go !"  he  said  slowly 
and  hopelessly.  "What  do  these  things 
matter?  There's  only  one  thing  in  the 
world  for  me,  and  that  is  that  I  love  you. 
I  don't  care  whether  the  sun  rises  or  sets, 
or  the  world  comes  to  an  end,  if  you'll  only 
love  me  as  you  can  love  me.  Why  all  this 
fuss !  Why  are  we  arguing  here  when  we 
both  know  we  were  made  for  each  other. 
when  with  one  little  word  we  can  have  such 
happiness  as  we've  never  dreamed  of !" 

With  the  blind  luck  of  one  who  has 
ceased  to  try,  Holt  had  found  the  one  key 
that  would  unlock  her  emotions.  June  sat. 
as  he  had  stood  by  the  window,  spent  in  the 
reaction  from  the  high  point  of  their  con- 
flict, her  heart  bleeding,  her  whole  being 
raw  with  the  shock  and  pain  of  it. 

And  now  his  despair  and  anguish  roused 
all  her  swift  and  tender  compassion,  that 
root  and  stock  of  woman's  nature,  and  his 
gentleness  melted  her  within,  so  that  a  rain 
of  tears  bathed  her  heart  at  the  futility  and 
worthlessness  of  all  struggle. 

"Why  arc  we  arguing  here,  when  with 
one  little  word  we  can  have  happiness?" 
she  repeated  to  herself.  "Oh.  God.  why? 
Happiness  ...  I  want  it.  Oh.  God, 
give  me  back  happiness  !  I  can't  struggle 
any  longer  .  .  ."  Her  eyes  grew  dim 
and  her  breath  caught  in  a  sob. 

He  leaned  forward  and  gently  took  her 
hands  in  his.  She  could  not  find  the 
strength  to  withdraw  them. 

"What's  the  good  of  living  if  we've  got 
to  make  pain  for  ourselves  all  the  time?" 
he  said.  "Isn't  there  enough  misery  with- 
out our  wasting  days  and  months  and  years 
making  more?  And  if  we  can't  be  happy 
when  we're  young,  good  God.  when  can 
we  be  happy?  Oh,  June,  June!  haven't 
we  wasted  enough  time  on  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  things  that  don't  matter?  We 
have,  we  have!     Oh,  let's  forget  them  all 
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ami   claim   our    love.      What   is   life    lor   if 
it's  not  lor  Loving?     Without  it  we  might 

U  well  kill  ourscU 

His  vo.ee  was  husky  with  emotion  but 
vibrated  with  the  tremendous  intensity  oJ 
his  feelings. 

Never  bad  she  been  so  moved.  Beneath 
that  gentle,  infinitely  tender  speech,  trebly 
enhanced  by  his  restraint,  his  great  yearn 
ing  cried  out  to  her.  It  shone  like  a  hoi. 
restoring  sun  upon  the  flood-torn  desola- 
tion of  her  heart.  It  offered  rest,  and 
haven,  and  the  end  of  struggle,  and  in- 
describable delights.  The  touch  of  his 
hands  seemed  to  transmute  the  blood  in  her 
veins  to  wine. 

Hut  through  her  brain  went  a  thought 
like  a  bugle  call : 

"No,  no !  This  mustn't  be.  I  must  go. 
1  must  go  before  it's  too  late."  She  freed 
one  hand,  and  her  dying  resolution  got 
her  to  her  feet,  repeating:  "I  must  go  be- 
fore it's  too  late  ;  if  he  takes  me  in  his  arms 
I'm  lost!" 

Holt  also  rose,  and  there  was  a  swift, 
wild  light  in  his  eyes.  Then,  before  she 
could  resist,  he  had  stepped  toward  her 
and  gathered  her  to  him  and  his  lips  were 
upon  her  cheek. 

And  then,  as  her  last  instinctive  resist- 
ance gathered  itself,  they  grew  conscious 
of  a  sound — a  clear  tapping  on  the  door. 
Holt  raised  his  head  and  stared,  a  look  of 
dazed  fury  on  his  face.  "Damn  that  watch- 
man." he  swore  under  his  breath,  "I'll  kill 
him !" 

Again  came  the  knock.  With  a  supreme 
effort  at  self-command  he  released  June, 
who  stepped  back  unsteadily  and  rested, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  edge  of  the  desk. 

"Well,  who  is  it?"  snarled  Holt. 

In  reply  the  door  opened,  and  Paul  Tem- 
ple came  slowly  into  the  room. 


XXIII 

A  FTER  two  or  three  steps  he  stopped 
^*~  and  stood  looking  from  one  to  the 
other,  trying  to  comprehend  the  scene  be- 
fore him ;  June,  flushed,  drooping,  con- 
fused, her  face  a  mirror  of  astonishment ; 
Holt,  furious  with  exasperation  and 
chagrin,  and  in  a  mood  for  murder. 

It  needed  but  a  glimpse  of  their  atti- 
tudes and  a  moment  in  that  surcharged 
atmosphere   to   tell    Temple    that   he   had 


interrupted  a  crucial  seem-.  \\  hat  it  had 
involved  he  did  not  know,  ior  he  had  not 

eavesdropped,  and  had  heard  no  word-,  as 

he  reached  the  door.      Holt  and  June,  sun 
ilarly,    had    been    so    engrossed    with    their 

problem,  as  well  as  unsuspicious  of  any- 
one's coming,  thai  ihej  bad  not  beard  his 
approach  up  tin-  carpeted  stairs  and 
through  the  outer  office.  Bach  confronted 
the  other,  then,  in  equal  ignorance. 

June  in  her  stupefied  amazement  which 
now  more  ami  more  included  apprehension, 
was  the  iirst  to  find  speech. 

"Paul!"  And  then  alter  a  pause,  "How 
on  earth — did  you  get  here.''" 

She  could  not  cease  staring  at  the 
familiar  figure,  tall  and  sinewy,  with  an 
athlete's  poise  and  grace.  How  familiar 
the  face  was,  too,  lean  and  strong,  with 
an  expression  of  perpetual  wilfulness 
which  experience  had  given  it,  and  which 
even  his  present  iron  sternness  could  not 
dispel.  His  gray  eyes  were  as  cold  and 
cheerless  as  sea  under  fog. 

Temple  did  not  answer  at  once.  As  if 
by  instinct  he  reached  behind  him  and 
pushed  the  door  shut.  Then  he  walked 
toward  her,  ignoring  Holt  completely,  and 
taking  her  two  lifeless  hands  in  his,  looked 
down  into  her  shrinking  face.  For  an 
instant  he  probed  her  soul,  and  she  felt 
that  there  was  no  iota  of  her  pain,  humilia- 
tion and  struggle  that  he  did  not  divine. 
And  she,  with  the  strange  irrelevancy  of 
such  moments,  noted  the  ingrained  dust  of 
travel  on  his  blue  coat. 

"Poor  girl !"  he  said,  gently.  "You  look 
worn  out !"  Then  he  dropped  her  hands 
and  answered  her  question.  "I  don't  sup- 
pose you  were  expecting  me.  I  didn't  in- 
tend you  should.  I  wanted  to  see  how 
things  were,  myself." 

She  flashed  him  a  hurt  look,  but  he  had 
turned  a  cold  and  steady  eye  upon  Holt. 

"From  one  thing  and  another  I  learned 
that  everything  wasn't  all  right  with  you. 
so  I  came  on  to  find  out  what  was  the  mat- 
ter. I  went  straight  from  the  train  to  the 
bungalow,  and  Elsie  told  me  that  you  had 
come  here."  He  omitted  mention  of  all 
the  fears  that  Elsie  had  poured  into  his 
ears  during  their  few  moments  together. 

"And  now,"  he  demanded,  fiercely, 
"what  are  you  doing  here?" 

June  had  no  chance  to  reply,  for  Holt, 
whose  revived  emotions  had  become  jealous 
fury,  broke  in : 
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"I'll  tell  you  what  she's  doing  here." 
He  took  a  step  forward  and  met  Temple's 
gaze  with  the  hot  light  of  his  own.  ''She 
came  here  to  see  me;  to  try  and  tell  me 
some  reason  why  she  shouldn't  break  her 
engagement  to  you." 

The  shock  of  the  words  was  terrific. 
Paul  seemed  to  recoil,  though  he  did  not 
move,  and  for  a  moment  he  looked  dazed. 

"Break  her  engagement!"  he  repeated, 
stupidly. 

"Yes!" 

Paul  pulled  himself  together  and  turned 
to  June. 

"This  isn't  true,  June !  This  man's 
lying!"  he  said,  almost  in  a  tone  of  con- 
fidence. 

"I  came  to  say  I  wouldn't  break  my  en- 
gagement to  you,"  she  replied. 

"Yes,"  snapped  Holt,  "but  only  because 
her  sense  of  duty  keeps  her  bound  to  you 
— not  her  feelings.  I'm  glad  you've  come, 
Temple !  There's  nobody  I'd  sooner  see 
right  now  than  you.  June  and  I've  been 
thrashing  this  thing  back  and  forth  till  I'm 
sick  of  it,  and  I'm  going  to  have  it  settled 
one  way  or  another  here  and  now — to- 
night." 

"You  needn't  worry,"  Paul  assured  him, 
"it'll  be  settled."  The  men  were  bristling 
with  animosity  like  two  dogs.  "Now  I 
want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  saying 
only  June's  sense  of  duty  keeps  her  bound 
to  me." 

"I  mean  just  that.  She  doesn't  love 
you  as  she  did  when  you  went  back  East. 
She  admitted  it  to  me  yesterday,  and  she 
has  admitted  it  again  tonight.  More  than 
that,  she  doesn't  deny  that  she  loves  me. 
Yet  she  won't  break  her  engagement  just 
because  she  gave  her  word  to  you  once, 
before  she  knew  enough  of  the  world  or 
of  men  to  give  her  word  rightfully  to  any- 
body." 

"That  side  of  it  is  none  of  your  damned 
business." 

Holt  shrugged,  with  a  deprecating  mo- 
tion, as  much  as  to  say,  "That's  a  matter 
of  opinion." 

Temple  was  white,  not  only  with  anger 
but  with  distress.  He  had  never  pictured 
such  a  situation  as  this.  The  whole  of  the 
beautiful  structure  that  he  had  been  living 
in  and  adding  to  for  months  was  crashing 
and  tumbling  about  him.  Could  it  be  that 
at  the  threshold  of  the  happiness  he  had  so 
hardly  won,  fate  and  life  were  to  trick  him 


again?  A  thousand  disbeliefs  and  ques- 
tions regarding  June,  as  torturing  as  they 
were  inevitable,  surged  through  his  mind, 
but  he  knew  he  could  not  go  into  that  phase 
now.  The  present  situation  must  be  met 
first. 

And  he  must  go  to  June  for  confirmation 
of  her  own  defection!  He  turned  to  her. 
She  had  sunk  into  the  chair  nearest  the 
desk,  and  resting  her  elbows  on  its  arm 
had  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"Is  it  true,"  he  asked,  and  hesitated, 
"what  this  man  says?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  said,  pitifully, 
"things  are — are  different — since  you  went 
away." 

Somehow,  though  she  spoke  the  truth, 
she  felt  that  the  words  placed  her  unjustly 
in  the  wrong,  after  all  her  struggle  to  do 
the  right  and  honorable  thing.  And  yet 
she  was  helpless  between  the  strong  pas- 
sions of  these  two  men  and  without  power 
or  means  of  making  them  see.  Life,  which 
has  no  mercy  toward  intentions  and  judges 
only  by  facts,  could  only  place  the  extreme 
interpretation  on  her  words. 

She  might  as  well  have  told  Temple  the 
worst,  for  he  felt  that  it  had  occurred.  His 
face  grew  pinched. 

"Of  course  you  love  June?"  he  said  to 
Holt. 

"Of  course!"  angrily. 

Suddenly  the  bitter  cruelty  and  unfair- 
ness of  it  all  rushed  over  Paul. 

"'Well,  what  right  have  you  got  to  love 
her?"  he  demanded,  hoarsely.  "What  right 
did  you  have  to  try  and  make  her  love  you? 
You  knew  from  the  first  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  me !"  A  murderous  impulse  to 
take  matters  into  his  own  hands,  to  wreak 
a  physical  revenge  upon  Holt,  surged 
through  him. 

"I  did  know  it,  yes.  But  if  she  made  a 
mistake,  hasn't  she  a  right  to  break  that 
engagement?  I  tell  you  she  had  no  right 
to  be  engaged  to  you,  knowing  as  little  as 
she  did  when  she  came  here." 

"And  I  tell  you  you  had  no  right  to  make 
love  to  her  if  she  was  engaged  to  the  man 
in  the  moon!  Because  she  was  alone  and 
strange  was  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  have  protected  her !  Instead  of 
that  you  took  advantage  of  her." 

"What's  the  use  of  your  talking  like 
that?"  Holt's  face  was  mottled  with  heat. 
"It  doesn't  alter  the  facts,  does  it?  It 
doesn't    alter    the    fact    that    things    are 
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changed,  and  that  morally  June  isn't  hound 
to  you  any  longer." 

Maddening  and  despicable  as  tins  was. 
remple  could  not  den)  it.  Whatever  his 
personal  feelings,  ho  know  himself  to  ho 
helplessly  in  the  wrong.  Ami  yet  fearful 
thoughts  thronged  Ins  brain.  Ho  took  a 
sudden  step  toward  the  other. 

"What  I  want  to  know  is  how  Car  this 
has  gone,"  ho  snarled.  "Juno,  has  this 
man  hurt  you,  or  harmed  you  in  anv  way?" 

"Oh.  no.  no!     Paul!      Please i"  ' 

Vividly  into  her  mind  Hashed  the  mem- 
ory of  a  little  river  island  in  the  wilderness 
where  on  another  occasion  Temple  had 
fought  for  her  with  his  bare  hands.  Ik- 
had  been  incontestably  right  in  doing  so 
then,  but  lie  would  not  be  now. 

At  Paul's  implied  threat  Holt's  desire 
leaped  forward  to  a  combat  for  which  he 
himself  yearned.  But  victory  in  another 
direction  was  more  essential.  He  recog- 
nized that  so  far  he  had  the  upper  hand  in 
the  present  struggle. — and  that  the  moment 
had  come  to  make  his  position  unassailable. 

And  just  as  he  had  known  in  his  designs 
upon  June,  that  if  he  tried  to  force  her 
without  the  apparent  cloak  of  honorable 
intention  he  would  have  wrecked  his 
chances  instantly,  he  knew  now  that  a  repe- 
tition of  that  intention  was  doubly  neces- 
sary. 

"I  want  June  to  be  my  wife."  he  said 
coolly.     "That's  how  far  this  has  gone." 

"Well,  you're  long  enough  saying  so. 
damn  you  !" 

"I've  always  wanted  it."  Holt  lied,  "but 
honorably.  That's  why  I  fought  to  have 
her  break  her  engagement.  I  love  her,  and 
1  demand  a  fair  chance  to  make  her  love 
me. 

"And  she  wouldn't  do  it." 

"No." 

"Well,  why  wasn't  that  enough  for 
you?" 

"Because  it's  not  fair."  That  he  felt 
himself  deeply  injured  was  obvious.  "The 
question  is  are  you  going  to  leave  June  free 
to  choose  the  man  she  loves,  or  aren't  you?" 

Paul  was  silent.  The  instinct  to  snatch 
back  his  own  by  force,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  this  man  who  had  stolen  the  woman 
he  loved,  still  throbbed  through  him,  but 
he  perceived  clearly  that  the  right  was  not 
his.  In  truth,  with  matters  as  they  stood, 
Holt's  position  was  without  vulnerable 
point. 


i [e  raised  eyes  i ull  oi  hatred. 

"I  release  hei  i rom  hei  i  aent,"  he 

said. 

A  low  cry  broke  from  th<  girl,  bowed  in 
her  chair,  and  she  Buddenlj  burst  into  sup 
pressed  but  uncontrollable  weeping.    After 

the     long     bitter    Struggle     to    --pare     Paul 
this,     after  her  brave  defense  and   protec 
tion  o(  him  in  her  own  heart,  to  have  him 
throw  it  all  away  ! 

Temple  turned  to  her. 

"Come,  June."  he  said,  gently.  "I'm 
going  to  take  you  home,  you're  worn  out." 
Then  as  Holt  made  a  protesting  gesture, 
"And  if  you  say  a  word  I'll  thrash  you 
within  an  inch  of  your  life." 

For  an  instant  the  other's  face  grew  s.i\ 
age,  then  relaxed.     Let  it  go!     He  had  won 
his  point,  and  his  rival  could  have  all  the 
emptv   satisfaction   there  was   in  an  unac- 
cepted challenge. 

TTHF,  brief  walk  home  was  accomplished 
almost  in  silence,  but  as  they  nearer! 
the  bungalow  Paul  said  : 

"I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  tonight  how- 
all  this  happened,  June.  Neither  of  us  is 
in  any  mood  to  be  reasonable  or  under- 
stand, so  it's  better  not  to  talk  about  it  at 
all.  But  I'll  come  tomorrow  morning  if 
you  can  see  me  then." 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "come  here.  My  pic- 
ture's done,  and  I'm  not  working  now7." 

"I  was  in  the  middle  of  mine  when  I 
started  West,"  he  said,  dryly.  Then  he 
glanced  at  her  face  which  showed  white 
and  tired  by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp. 
"Poor  dear,"  he  said,  compassionatelv,  "you 
must  have  been  through  a  lot."  She  was 
ready  to  burst  into  tears  again,  but  com- 
manded herself.  "But  don't  think  about 
it  tonight.  Whatever  you  do  in  the  end 
will  be  all  right,  and  you  must  have  a  good 
night's  sleep.     Try  to  get  it.  will  you?" 

"I'll  trv,"  she  said,  obediently,  as  he  took 
her  hand  in  his  at  the  steps. 

"Good  !  And  I'll  come  about  ten.  Good 
night." 

Dropping  her  hand,  he  lifted  his  hat 
and  walked  away. 

The  shock  of  this  parting  was  like  a  dash 
of  cold  water.  Not  since  coming  from  the 
North  had  they  separated  thus,  with  no 
kiss,  no  embrace,  no  clingings  in  a  hundred 
farewells  each  sweeter  than  the  last.  That 
uncompromising  reality  brought  home  to 
her  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  how 
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far  things  had  gone  and  how  irrevocable 
they  were.  Unreasonably,  she  was  hurt. 
Then  she  realized  that  Paul  was  playing 
the  game,  and  she  was  reduced  to  shame. 

"If  he  can  be  brave,  why  can't  I  ?"  she 
asked  herself.  "Have  I  no  pride  or  self- 
respect  left?  I  suppose  not.  Or  perhaps 
he  doesn't  need  to  be  brave — now." 

She  turned  heroically  toward  the  house, 
where  sounds  of  revelry  indicated  that  the 
company  had  arrived  and  that,  if  measured 
by  noise,  the  occasion  was  a  complete 
success. 

^\NCE  again  on  the  Boulevard,  Paul 
^"^  Temple  could  have  taken  a  car  up  to 
the  hotel  more  than  a  mile  away.  But  he 
did  not.  It  was  part  of  his  plan  to  avoid 
all  publicity  for  the  immediate  present,  and 
he  had  managed  to  accomplish  this  so  far. 
On  approaching  the  bungalow  from  his 
cab  that  night  and  becoming  aware  of 
festivities,  he  had  waited  his  opportunity 
and  rung  the  bell  when  Elsie  was  near  the 
door,  drawing  her  outside  with  a  warning 
of  silence  when  she  answered. 

Now  he  proceeded  west  to  Citrus  Street, 
where  he  turned  north  toward  the  hills. 
He  walked  absolutely  oblivious  of  the  soft, 
luminous  night  about  him ;  habit  and  mem- 
ory, acting  independently  from  his  aching 
brain,  directed  his  steps. 

Following  his  own  advice  given  to  June, 
he  refused  to  ponder  upon  or  examine  the 
disaster  that  had  come  upon  him.  He 
encouraged  the  dull  lassitude  that  seemed 
to  have  numbed  all  his  faculties,  and^ 
prayed  that  it  would  last  until  he  could 
have  slept  and  recovered  balance  and  judg- 
ment and  the  power  of  decision. 

Reaching  a  large,  rectangular,  three- 
story  apartment  house  with  tall,  white  pil- 
lars in  front,  Paul  turned  in  and  entered 
the  hall.  It  was  half  past  nine.  Familiar 
with  his  surroundings,  he  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  second  floor  and  tapped  on  the 
door  at  the  right  of  the  hall. 

A  bull-like  voice  adjured  him  to  enter, 
and  he  did  so,  to  find  himself,  as  he  had 
expected,  in  Tom  Briscoe's  apartment. 
The  director  was  in  his  shirtsleeves  and 
seated  at  a  table  littered  with  papers.  At 
sight  of  his  visitor  he  leaped  up. 


"Well,  what  the  devil! — how! — by  thun- 
der !" 

"Hello,  Tom.     Can  you  give  me  a  bed?" 

"Six  or  seven  of  'em!  Well,  you  old 
cuss !" 

The  greeting  was  rarely  warm  and  affec- 
tionate. Then,  after  the  usual  prelimina- 
ries:    "What  you  out  here  for?"' 

Twitching  with  frayed  nerves,  Paul  lit 
a  cigar,  and  in  colorless,  bloodless  speech 
told  him,  managing  to  keep  his  emotions 
well  in  hand  with  the  aid  of  the  leaden 
weariness  of  five  days  and  nights  of  travel 
and  uncertainty. 

"So  you  see,"  he  concluded,  "every 
thing's  off  between  June  and  me,  Tom. 
We're  wrecked." 

Briscoe  made  guttural  noises  of  helpless 
sympathy. 

"And  this  is  what's  come  of  your 
scheme,"  Paul  went  on  bitterly,  but  with- 
out personal  animus.  "I  wanted  to  marry 
June,  but  you  wouldn't  let  me.  You 
wanted  to  make  an  actress  of  her.  and 
you  wouldn't  let  us  be  together.  And  you 
wouldn't  let  us  marry  and  be  separated. 
And  this  is  what's  happened." 

Briscoe  stood,  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  unbuttoned  vest  hanging  loose,  an  un- 
beautiful  figure;  but  on  his  rugged,  square 
face  was  tragic  regret  the  more  bitter 
because  he  was  helpless.  He  was  deeply 
fond  of  Temple. 

"Say  it.  Paul,"  he  said,  humbly.  "I 
deserve  it.  Oh.  I  wouldn't  have  had  this 
happen  for  the  world!" 

"I  know.  Tom,  but  it's  happened." 

Before  that  unanswerable  logic  Briscoe 
averted  his  eyes.  Then  suddenly  an  oath 
like  a  hot  coal  leaped  from  his  lips. 

"Look  here!  I'm  responsible  for  this. 
Now  listen.  If  you've  lost  June  through 
me.  I'll  get  her  back  again — somehow. 
I  don't  know  how,  but  I'll  do  it.  Just  leave 
it  to  me." 

Paul  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything.  If  I 
can't  win  her  back  myself  you  couldn't 
help  me." 

"Couldn't!  Rot!  I  could  and  I  will. 
You'll  see.     I'm  going  to  do  this." 

Temple  said  nothing.  He  was  too  wean* 
even  to  think  of  argument  or  resistance. 


Will  Paul  win  back  the  heart  of  June  or  will  Holt  triumph?      The   next  in- 
stalment of  The  Glory  Road  will  appear  in  the  December  issue  of  Photoplay. 


Once  of  the  "Hey  You!"  Squad 


By  Allen  Corliss 


ONCE  there   was  a  young 
ladj    named    Rosemary 
Theby   who   was   verj 
beautiful   and  also   lived   in 
St.  Louis  which  is  not  para 
doxical    as    everj     good    St, 
Louisian   knows.      In   spite   of 
her  good  home  Rosemarj  longed  for 
footlighted   fame  and   she   spent 
her  nights  dreaming  of  the  time 
when    Bernhardt    would    weep 
with  jealousy  of  her.  .a. 

Finally  she  attended  dra- 
matic school  and  then 
went  right  clown  to  New 
York  to  "knock  'em 
dead"  as  they  elegantly 
express  it  on  the  per- 
fumed Rialto. 

Hut  "they"  remained  dis- 
gustingly alive  and  wouldn't 
knock  worth  a  hoot  so  Rose- 
mary  stormed   Vitagraph  and 
was    employed     as    "atmos- 
phere"— in    other    words    a 
"tiller-in"  —  one 

0  f       t  h  a 


that   tremblingly   i  u  m  p  b 

I'  o  r  w  a  r  d    when   a    low 
browed    assistant    sub 
rector  yells  "Hej  \  ou  !" 
Bui       Rosemarj      didn't 
tremble  long.    Neither  did  -h<- 
ump  lor  any  protracted  period. 
For  -he  had  studied  ami  observed, 
and  in  a  short   time  was  pro 
moted  to  "extra."     Then 
came  small   parts  until 
finally    she    went     to 
Universal  to  do  real 

i  e  i  i  n  g — -whereat 

St.  Louis  rose  in 

a    body    and    de 

elared  her  its 
own  fair  haired 
child. 

Now   she  is  a 
star  in  Vim  come 
dies    with    Harry    Meyers 

and  deals  in  laughs. 
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J9*^  An  Impromptu  Inte' 


WHEREIN  THE  INTER- 
VIEWER GOES  OVER 
HIS  NOTES  ALOUD 
IN  THE  HEARING  OF 
AN  OVER-ZEALOUS 
STENOGRAPHER 


La  Badk 


WHEN  Miss  La  Badie  dropped  into  my 
humble  office  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, she  left  her  limousine  downstairs, 
doubtless  to  keep  from  vulgarly  displaying  her 
wealth.     She's  a  nice  girl.     I  always  loved  blue 


eyes  and  pale  gold  hair. 


I  wonder  win- 


all  the  girls  I  know  are  brunettes? 

Let's  see.     Where  are  my  notes      .     .     .      ? 

Miss  Cohen!  Bring  me  my  note  book, 
please.  .  .  .  Thank  you : — All.  here  we 
are ! — 

Florence  La  Badie ; 

Residence,  200  Claremont  Avenue.  New  York 
City. 

Born  in  New  York  City. 

Father  and  Mother  born  somewhere  in  France 
— Paris,  she  thinks. 

She  first  went  into  the  studios  five  years  ago 
with  the  Biograph. 

I  asked  her  age. 

She  replied. 

"What  is  the  usual  age  for  interviews?" 

"Nineteen  is  quite  popular  this  season."  1 
answered. 

She  agreed  to  that,  so  I  put  her  down  as  nine- 
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view  With  Florence    ftJfS 

By  George  Vau\  Bacon 


I 


■■■ 


teen.     In  reality,  she  looks  about  24. 

While  I  was  noting  the  latest  in  fall  street 
gowns,  she  opened  wide  her  eyes  of  corn-flower 
blue,  and  said  sweetly, 

"My  favorite  flower  is  the  geranium." 

I  realized  at  once  that  she  was  an  experienced 
interviewee.  My  own  incompetence  dawned  upon 
me.  No  interview  is  complete  without  that  time- 
honored  and  classic  bit  of  knowledge. 

I  hastened  to  apologize  for  my  oversight.  She 
forgave  me  graciously. 

"What  is  your  favorite  sport?"  I  asked. 

"Gold  mining,"  she  replied. 

"And  your  favorite  country?" 

"Iceland.  I  think  the  volcanoes  and  glaciers 
and  sagas  and  things  in  Iceland  are  perfectly 
sweet !" 

Her  enthusiasm  was  contagious.  I  was 
thrilled. 

"Your  favorite  author?" 

"St.  Augustine." 

"Your  favorite  actors — stage  and  screen?" 

"Al  Tolson  and  Ravmond  Hitchcock." 

"Raymond  Hitchcock?" 

"Yes.  I  think  he  is  perfectly  wonderful  on  the 
screen,  don't  you." 
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"Extraordinary!"  I  agreed,  with  feeling. 
"What  is  your  favorite  book?" 
"The  Bible,"  she  replied. 

It's  a  wonderful  lineup  of  stuff.  We 
both  agreed  that  it  was  about  as  original  a 
bunch  of  information  as  was  ever  gathered 
together  in  one  notebook. 

She's  a  pretty  nice  sort  of  a  girl, 
Florence  is,  and  after  Ave  got  the  notes 
down,  we  had  quite  a  chat.  I  find  out 
that  she's  a  corking  good  skater  and  a 
true  Frenchwoman.  She  told  me  that 
her  favorite  author  was  Lewis  Carroll,  and 
that  next  to  "Memoirs  of  the  French  Court" 
she  preferred  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland." 

"So  your  favorite  flower  is  the  geranium," 
I  said,  harking  back  to  the  notes  I  had 
taken  for  the  formal  interview  which  was  to 
result  from  our  earlier  conversation. 

"Geraniums?  Heavens,  no!  I  adore 
American  beauties — the  most  expensive 
money  can  buy.  You  know,  most  people 
will  insist  that  one  should  have  simple 
tastes,  so  I  told  you  that  my  favorite  flower 
was  the  geranium  in  order  that  I  might  not 
appear  to  be  trying  to  be  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. I  wonder  why  it  is  always  considered 
a  crime  to  like  beautiful,  expensive  things?" 

"Miss  La  Badie,"  said  I,  "It  is  sweet  to 
hear  you.  Mine  ear  is  accustomed  to  much 
hullabaloo  and  piffle  of  the  variety  generally 
handed  out  to  a  sweetly  unsuspecting  public 
by  the  interviewer  and  the  unimaginative 
press  agent,  as  to  the  tender  simplicity  of  the 
average  actress'  life,  when  I  know  there  is 
not  one  who  does  not  prefer  champagne  to 
beer  and  beer  to  water.  I  know  not  one  that 
does  not  adore  delicate  salads,  expensive 
viands  and  luncheon  at  the  Claridge.  The 
theatrical  person  is  a  lover  of  the  luxurious 
things  of  the  world.  I  wish  that  I  could 
write  an  interview  some  day  and  tell  the 
exact  truth  about  people  as  they  are." 

"You  may  about  me,"  she  replied 
brightly,  running  a  spatulate  hand  through 
the  strands  of  her  pale  gold  hair  that  the 
wind  had  loosened  so  that  they  fell  over 
her  collar  in  a  wonderful  loop  of  scintillant 
golden  threads.  "I  am  an  Indiffercntist.  I 
don't  care  what  happens." 

"I  should  say  you  don't !"  I  expostulated 
warmly.  "Why,  the  trouble  is,  if  I  were  to 
tell  the  truth,  no  one  would  believe  me,  and 
do  you  suppose  for  one  moment  that  I.  a 
writer   of   interviews   of   some   standing   in 


several  communities  for  his  truth-telling 
proclivities,  wishes  to  be  branded  far  and 
wide,  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  pole  to  pole. 
wherever  Photoplav  Magazine  is  read,  as 
a  graceless,  brazen  liar,  imposing  on  innocent 
editors  in  order  that  I  might  shout  my  hoarse 
falsehoods  to  all  the  tribes  of  men?  Never. 
I  shall  die  before  I  tell  the  truth !  Woman, 
think  of  my  reputation !" 

"Yes,"  she  murmured,  rising  and  be- 
stowing an  azure  glance  from  her  eyes  and 
a  pearl  and  scarlet  smile,  "I  suppose,  poor 
man.  you  must  consider  your  reputation. 
It  is  too  bad.  The  thought  of  reputation 
keeps  so  many  from  having  so  many  good 
times !" 

The  woman  has  a  diabolical  faculty  for 
speaking  the  truth.  The  thought  of  her  is 
a  poem  ;  the  sight  of  her  is  the  "Yissi  d'arte" 
aria  in  the  second  act  of  "Tosca,"  and  all 
ye  who  have  seen  Geraldine  Farrar  on  the 
screen,  and  then  imagine  her  voice  as  a 
thousand  times  more  marvelous  than  her 
acting  in  the  last  scene  of  the  Lasky  "Car- 
men," will  realize  that  Florence  La  Badie. 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  that 
France  whose  saints,  sinners  and  heroes  are 
immortal,  and  the  beauty  of  whose  face  is 
as  the  beauty  of  all  women,  as  the  Gaels 
say,  is  worth}-  a  poem  by  Swinburne  carved 
into  marble  by  Rodin. 

After  I  bade  her  good-bye.  and  she  had 
vanished  through  my  portals  en  route  to  her 
waiting  limousine  below.  I  sighed.  The 
delightful  part  of  my  meeting  with  the  de- 
lightful lady  was  over.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  make  up  an  interview  and  write 
it.     .     .     . 

■  "Oh."  said  Miss  Cohen,  "wasn't  that  the 
interview?     I've  taken  it  all  down!" 

"Great  Scott!  Have  I  been  talking 
aloud?"  I  demanded. 

"Yes." 

"Yery  well  then.  Write  it  down  and  mail 
it.  We  will  send  this  account  of  a  real 
conversation  with  the  real  Florence  La 
Badie  as  a  shining  mark  which  all  inter- 
viewers forever  hereafter  may  look  back 
upon  as  a  precedent  granting  them  forever 
hereafter  the  right  to  tell  the  truth !" 

No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  stenographer. 
Miss  Cohen  went  to  her  typewriter  with  a 
sardonic  smile,  while  I  retired  to  my  sanc- 
tum with  Miss  La  Badie's  copy  of  "Memoirs 
of  the  French  Court."  She  had  forgotten 
to  take  it  with  her. 


A. story  of  love  and 
Intrigue  In  the  early 
days  ol  Callfoi  nla. 


A  Sister 
of  Six 

By 
Mrs.   Ray   Lon 


Produced  by  the 
Fine  Arts  Film  C 


THEY  say  in  the  Great  Southwest  that 
Spanish  Mood  mixed  with  any  other 
spoils  both.  Joaquin  Sepulveda  was  by 
birth  half  Spanish  and  half  American.  By 
occupation  he  was  head  vaquero  on  the 
ranch  o(  a  Spanish  subject,  Don  Francisco 
Garcia.  No  man  ever  had  a  more  excellent 
chance  to  become  a  rogue. 

It  was  in  the  stirring  days  of  the  early 
fifties.  Much  land  was  still  held  in  grant 
from  the  crown  of  Spain.  Don  Francisco's 
had  been  a  royal  gift,  lor  his  government 
loved  his  absence  well.  And  although  half 
a  world  lay  between  him  and  his  native 
Madrid,  he  was  still  the  typical  grandee. 

One  lovely  west  coast  morning  Don 
Francisco  mounted  his  horse,  drew  its  blood 
with  a  silver  spur,  and  rode  into  the  south. 
Sepulveda  was  busily  taking  account  of 
sheep  when  he  dashed  up. 

"Sepulveda,  thou  art  a  good  Spaniard — 
half  of  thee,"  he  said  leaning  indolently 
forward  in  his  saddle  and  eyeing  his  fore- 
man smilingly. 

Sepulveda  looked  up  quickly. 

"Across  those  hills."  and  Don  Francisco 
pointed  a  jeweled  riding  whip,  "just  across 
those  hills  is  much  gold.     I  know  it." 

"On  the  Winthrop  rancho?" 

Don  Francisco  carefully  flecked  some 
dust  from  the  sleeve  of  his  velvet  coat. 
"I  understand  a  Yankee  covote  has  his  den 




Sepulveda  stood  waiting. 

"Coyotes  are  bad  things  to  have  around." 
mused  Don  Francisco.  "I  speak  of  it  to 
thee  because  thou  art  facile  with  thy  gun, 
Sepulveda." 

The  vaquero  looked  intently  into  Don 
Francisco's  small  eyes,  now  mere  black 
slits.  "There  are  very  little  children  over 
there,  and  they  have  no  mother,"  he  said 
gravely. 

"Yes,"  I  have  seen  those  very  little 
covotes.  Also  the  bigger  one,  Prudencia 
she  is  called."  The  black  slits  of  eyes 
drooped  lazily.  But  the  gaze  behind  their 
smile  was  keen.  "Perchance  thou  too, 
Sepulveda.  hast  seen  the  bigger  one, 
Prudencia?" 

"Too  thin,"  commented  Sepulveda  with 
an  impatient  look  toward  his  waiting  ac- 
count book.  "Not  at  all  like  the  beautiful 
Senorita  Isabel." 

The  Senorita  Isabel  was  a  dancer  of  Yera 
Cruz.  She  had  long  charmed  Don  Fran- 
cisco. He  had  found  her  while  sojourning 
in  the  cities,  spending  his  last  fortune. 
That  fortune  had  been  gleaned  from  a 
temptingly  insecure  bank  vault  while  he 
was  enjoying  official  life  at  a  New  World 
capital.  When  it  was  gone  he  had  gracious- 
ly accepted  the  California  grant  and  become 
the  baronial  overlord. 

"No.  not  like,"  conceded  Don  Francisco. 
"And  of  a  very  great  thinness,  to  be  sure. 
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But  Longstreet,  that  wise  prospector,  says 
the  nearer  the  bone  the  sweeter  the  meat. 
I  know  not  of  a  certainty  but  it  is  always 
well  to  be  informed.  So  take  care — when 
shooting  coyotes.  1  wish  again  to  see  the 
little  Prudencia.  Her  eyes  are  of  the 
brightness  of  jewels." 

Sepulveda  pocketed  his  account  book 
and  swung  into  his  saddle.  He  knew  that 
he  had  received  a  command.  "I  go  over 
the  hills  to  the  south,"  he  said. 

Don  Francisco  looked  long  and  search- 
ingly  after  the  disappearing  man,  horse 
and  rider  loping  as  one.  There  was  both 
envy  and  hatred  in  the  look.  He  envied 
the  youth  of  Sepulveda.  He  hated  and  dis- 
trusted the  half  of  him  that  was  American. 
Sepulveda's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
New  England  sailor  who,  early  in  the 
century,  had  left  the  sea  at  Monterey. 
Finally  he  turned  and  went  leisurely  north- 
ward. 

At  Santa  Rosa,  the  Winthrop  ranch, 
Prudence  Winthrop  was  diligently  shelling 
peas.  Her  demure  face  glowed  as  six  little 
Winthrops,  yelling  and  dancing  like  Indians 
celebrating  a  hard  wTon  scalp,  circled  about 
her.  "The  next  one  for  me.  The  next  one 
for  me !"  they  shouted  in  chorus.  For 
Prudence  was  delivering  into  their  red 
mouths  the  tenderest  pods,  filled  with  juicy 
balls,  too  tiny  to  use.  Suddenly  the  shell- 
ing stopped  and  Prudence  held  her  head  as 
if  listening.  "Here,  grasshoppers,  you  may 
have  all  the  rest,"  she  said  and  held  out  the 
pan.  "I've  enough."  And  she  walked 
swiftly  to  the  kitchen. 

"Here  are  the  peas,"  she  told  the  Indian 
woman  cook.  "I  think  a  calf  is  lose  out 
there  and  I  must  hurry."  She  sped  toward 
a  clump  of  trees  beyond  the  garden. 

When  well  in  the  depths  of  the  shade 
she   gave   a   low   call.     An   immediate   an- 
swer,   soft   as   her   own,    came  back.      She 
made  her  way  gingerly  through  the  thicket. 
A  strong  brown  hand  caught  hers  and 
helped    her    through.     And    the    next 
instant  her  little  head  was  snuggled 
comfortably     almost     under 
Sepulveda's  chin. 

"I  heard  your  whistle 
above  the  racket  of  the 
children,"  she  told  him. 
"Wasn't  it  careless  to  be 
so  unguarded  ?" 

The  answer  was  not  in 
words. 


'But  how  could  you  come  to-day?" 

Again  Sepulveda's  only  reply  was  to 
clasp  the  slender  shoulders  more  closely. 

Prudence  now  looked  into  his  face  more 
earnestly  and  was  startled  at  what  she  saw 
there.     "What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"You  must  go  back  to  your  East,"  he  said 
solemnly.    "There  is  danger  here  for  you." 

Prudence  looked  down  admiringly  at  the 
muscular  arms  holding  her,  then  up  at  the 
alert  face  above  her.  "Cannot  you  and  mv 
father  take  care  of  so  little  a  person  as  I  ?'' 
she  asked. 

"Your  father  is  in  danger  also.  And  I — 
soon  will  be.  You  must  go  East  and  I  will 
come  for  you  soon  I  hope.  Your  father  will 
agree  about  the  danger  when  I  have  seen 
him." 

"Indians?"  asked  Prudence,  trembling 
now. 

"Worse,"  answered  Sepulveda.  "White 
men." 

Prudence  looked  about  fearfully. 

"Not  now.  There  is  yet  time,"  Sepul- 
veda assured  her.  "But  get  the  children 
ready  and  pack  your  things.  I  must  help 
you  all  to  get  away  to-night.  Longstreet. 
the  fox-nosed  prospector,  has  discovered 
gold  on  this  ranch.  He  has  sold  the  secret 
to  Don  Francisco.  And  that  man  never 
stops  at  anything  when  he's  once  smelled 
treasure." 

Prudence  was  convinced.  She  had  heard 
about  Don  Francisco.  "I'll  hurry,"  she  said. 
"but   what    about    vou?      What    will    that 


Prudence  knelt  sobbing,  her  hand  on  her  father's  still  breast 
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Spaniard  do  to  you  when  he 
finds  out  that  you  warned  u-..J 
Stay   here.    1    can't   have   you 

lca\  e  US  now  ." 

"1   must   find  your  lather," 
sanl  Sepulveda,  gently.  "\\  here 

IS   IK'3" 

"In  the  west   pasture.     He 

was  to  be  home  by  In  e." 

Sepulveda     il  i  s 
appeared  as  silently  / 

as  he  had  conic.    He 


kept  to  the  wild  mustard  till  he  was 
well  on  his  way  to  the  pastures.  He  found 
Winthrop,  a  middle-aged  man.  active  and 
genial,   trying   to   put    the   New    England 

work  spirit  into  some  lazy  Mexicans.  Sepul- 
veda asked  for  a  word  and  they  rode  off 
together.  In  the  creek  bed  of  a  shaded 
ravine  Sepulveda  leaned  to  Winthrop  and 
said  softly.  "I  was  sent  to  kill  you." 

The  older  man's  goodnatured  face  did 
not  change  its  expression.  "Well,  I  ought 
to  be  an  easy  mark."  he  laughed,  squaring 
his  broad  shoulders. 

"You  are."  answered  Sepulveda.  And 
he  told  again  what  he  had  told  Prudence. 
But  Winthrop  would  not  listen. 

"Go  back  and  tell  Garcia  that  this  is  the 
United  States,  not  Mexico,"  he  said.  "I 
bought  my  land  in  a  regular  way  from  the 
original  settlers.  And  I'm  going  to  keep 
it.  Tell  him  too  that  if  he  or  any  of  his 
greasy  Spaniards  set  foot  on  it  I'll  have  the 
sheriff  after  them." 

"If  you  start  to-night  I  can  tell  Don 
Francisco  I  have  put  you  out  of  the  way," 
was  Sepulveda's  only  answer. 

"I'm  going  back  to  that  pasture  to  work." 
retorted  Winthrop.  "and  if  Don  Francisco 
wants  me  he  will  find  me  there." 

When  Sepulveda  reached  his  emplover's 


When  she  finally  closed 
her  eyes  it  was  only  to  start  up  in 
terror  at  any  strange  noise. 


ranch  house  the  favorite  horse  of  the  Don 
stood  saddled  at  the  veranda.  Its  coat 
shone  with  much  brushing.  Evidently  Don 
Francisco  was  going  out  to  call  on  some 
neighboring  rancher.  As  Sepulveda  jumped 
from  his  own  mount  the  Spaniard  appeared. 

"Thou  hast  seen  the  coyote."  he  asked. 

"I  have  seen  him." 

"Will  he  cause  trouble?" 

"I  think  not." 

"Ah,  then,  the  little  Prudencia,  she  must 
be  cared  for." 

Sepulveda's  eyes  sought  the  ground.  The 
other  regarded  him  narrowly.  His  search- 
ing gaze  went  to  the  young  man's  hands 
and  noted  that  they  were  clenched  to  fists. 
An  amused  smile  showed  his  white  teeth. 
"That  is  all,  Sepulveda,"  he  said  gently, 
climbed  into  his  saddle,  and  cantered  away. 

Sepulveda  went  at  once  to  his  own 
quarters.  There  he  packed  his  clothes. 
For  he  knew  that  if  he  was  to  live  to  help 
Prudence  he  must  be  out  of  Don  Fran- 
cisco's reach  when  it  became  known  that 
Winthrop  was  unhurt.  With  his  bundle  he 
started  in  a  roundabout  way  for  the  Santa 
Rosa  ranch. 

It  was  near  nightfall  when  his  low  call 
sounded  from  the  tree  clump.  Again  and 
again  he  whistled.     No  response  came.    He 
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crept  nearer  and  could 
see  through  a  win- 
dow that  the  six  little 
Winthrops  were  eat- 
ing their  supper. 
As  he  watched,  John- 
athan,  a  bright  young- 
ster of  six,  ran  out 
onto  the  veranda  and 
peered  in  the  direction 
of  the  pasture.  "Dad- 
die,  Prudence,"  he 
called.  There  was  no 
answer.  He  went  in, 
reappeared  with  a  big 
slice  of  bread  and  jam. 
and  sat  down  to  wait. 
Sepulveda    lost    no 


Then   a  peculiar 

thing  happened. 

Winthrop  's  private 

papers  disappeared 

as  if  by  magic. 


time  conjecturing.     He  left   the  trees   and 
sped  toward  the  pastures. 

When  he  neared  the  ravine  where  he  and 
Winthrop  had  talked  earlier  in  the  day 
he  heard  low  cries  of  distress.  At  a  bound 
he  was  inside  and  had  dropped  to  his  knees 
over  the  prostrate  form  of  the  man  he  sought. 
Prudence  knelt  sobbing,  her  hand  on  her 
father's  still  breast.  "God,"  muttered  Sepul- 
veda as  he  bent  to  the  clean  hole  over  the 
dead  man's  heart,  "that  devil's  bullet.  How 
did  he  know?" 

A  FEW  hours  later  muffled  hoof  beats 
**■  broke  the  stillness  of  night  on  the  trail 
leading  from  the  Winthrop  ranch.  Sepul- 
veda's  horse  led,  carrying  his  master  and 
two  of  the  Winthrop  children.  Prudence 
and  the  American  nurse  followed  with  the 
other  children  in  a  light  wagon.  Silently 
as  possible  the  little  cavalcade  wound  its 
way  toward  the  nearest  stage  coach  town. 
It  was  morning  before  a  stop  was  made. 
Then  Sepulveda  bundled  the  little  Win- 
throps into  the  big  carry-all  going  eastward 
with    the    gentleness    of    a    woman. 

When  the  coach  driver  mounted  to  his 
high  seat  tears  blurred  the  girl's  tired  eves 


so  that  she  couldn't  see.  She 
waved  a  fluttering  good-by. 
She  did  not  try  to  look  again 
till  they  were  miles  from  their 
starting  point.  Then  to  her 
amazement,  she  saw  Sepul- 
veda riding  along  beside  the 
coach.  He  staid  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  they  were  out 
of  danger.  Then  he  saluted 
cheerily  and  rode  back  to 
look  after  the  deserted  ranch. 
Eventually  Don  Francisco 
appeared  there.  Simultane- 
ously Sepulveda's  right  hand 
dropped  into  his  hip  pocket. 
Don  Francisco  smiled  ami- 
ably. "So  all  of  the  coyotes 
are  cleared  out,"  he  com- 
mented, looking  about  at  the 
silent  house,  as  if  he  had  not 
seen  it  before.  "Thou  hast 
done  well.  As  I  have  always 
said,  thou  art  a  good  Spaniard 
— half  of  thee.  But  why  loiter 
here?     Thy  work  calls." 

Sepulveda  considered 
for  a  moment.  He  knew 
Don  Francisco  knew.  He 
patted  the  cold  steel  in  his  pocket,  nodded 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  and  went  to 
whip  Don  Francisco's  work-hating  va- 
queros  once  more  into  good  herdsmen. 

P\<  )X  FRANCISCO  made  a  trip  to  Los 
*-^  Angeles  "to  attend  to  important  busi- 
ness" shortly  after  Sepulveda  again  took 
charge  of  his  ranch.  He  was  gone  several 
weeks.  Before  he  returned  the  Santa  Rosa 
house  was  as  lively  with  the  pranks  of  chil- 
dren as  it  once  had  been.  Caleb  Winthrop. 
a  wealthy  Boston  ship  builder,  was  the  new 
master  there.  He  had  come  for  two  rea- 
sons :  to  avenge  his  brother's  death  and  to 
take  out  the  gold  he  had  learned  was  there 
through  the  same  prospector.  I.ongstreet. 
The  wily  prospector  had  sold  his  secret  to 
Caleb  too — for  a  consideration. 

The  New  F.nglander  brought  with  him 
his  lawyer,  a  mining  expert,  his  brother's 
children,  house  servants,  and  enough  Amer- 
icans, picked  up  along  the  way.  to  man  the 
ranch.  He  hated  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
alike.  His  first  act  was  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  "oily  devils"  around  the  place.  His 
first  command  was  that  any  dark  skin  that 
should    present    itself    should   be   run    off. 


A  Sister  of  Six 


\M 


Prudence  heard,  ami  not  having  been 
named  in  vain,  made  no  mention  of 
Sepulveda.  She  also  took  greater  pains  to 
veil  their  meetings. 

Suddenly  these  meetings  ceased.  Don 
Francisco  was  back  at  his  ranch,  smiling, 
grandiose,  more  pleased  with  himself  than 
I'YiT.  and  doubly  watchful. 

"The  world  is  good,  ami  Spain  is  its 
favorite  child,"  he  told  Sepulveda.  "A  great 
surprise  I  bring  about  those  Santa  Rosa 
hills   to   the   south.       I'hcrc   was   a   mistake, 

a  very  great  mistake.  Santa  Rosa  was  a 
royal  grant  to  my  late  friend.  Hon  J  nan 
Hernandez,  whose  heir  1  am.  The  Yankee 
coyote  had  no  claim.  Santa  Rosa  is  mine. 
The  sheriff  will  reclaim  it  lor  me." 

The  rest  of  the  story  v(  Don  Francisco's 
peculiar  business  in  Los  Angeles  was 
brought  to  Caleb  Winthrop  by  his  lawyer, 
who  had  stopped  oft"  in  the  little  city  to 
look  up  the  records  o\  the  Winthrop  claim. 
He  told  that  Don  Francisco  had  been  there 


before'   him   and   had   asked    to   examine   the 
court  titles  of  ranches  in  the  vicinity  of  his 

own.     Mo>t  oi  the  court  attaches  were  still 

of  the  old  Spanish  regime  and  the  COUTteS) 

was  granted.     I'lu-n  a  peculiar  thing  hap 
pened.    The  records  disappeared  and  were 
returned  as  if  by  magic.  So  did  Winthrop's 
private  papers.    Ami  the  court  documents 

came    back    more    voluminous    than    before. 

For  it  was  found  on  examination  of  tin  r<  - 
ords  of  transfer  of  the  Santa  Rosa  ranch 
that  a  claim  antedating  that  of  the  settlers, 
from  whom  Amos  Winthrop  had  bought  it, 
was  on  tile.  It  told  all  who  might  be  con- 
cerned that  the  Santa  Rosa  lands  had  been 
granted  by  the  crown  of  Spain  to  one  Don 
Juan  Hernandez,  long  before  Southern 
California  was  settled  by  Americans. 

The  spirit  of  the  Winthrops  of  seventy- 
six  rose  in  the  breast  of  Caleb  Winthrop 
when  he  learned  of  the  attempted  fraud. 
Good  New  England  money  had  bought  that 
ranch,  its  foothills  were  rich  with  gold, 
and  the  Winthrops  were  going  to  reap  the 
reward.      Without   waiting   to  parley  with 


Sepulveda  seemed  a  human  howitzer.     Dropping 

from  his  horse  he  seized  the  rifle  of  a 

fallen  man,  aiming  from  his  knee. 
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Don  Francisco  he  and  his  coun- 
sel started  for  Los  Angeles  to 
sift  the  matter  in  the  courts. 

ET  <  >R  days  after  their  departure- 
things  went  placidly  at  Santa 
Rosa.      Don   Francisco  made  no 
attempt      to      intrude      there. 
Sepulveda    kept    watch    but 
saw  nothing.  Don  Fran- 
cisco   showed    only 
interest    in    the 
numbers  and 
fine    condi- 
tion of  his 
flocks.   To 
celebrate, 
he     called 
all    of 


his  vaqueros  from  their  outlying  stations  to 
partake  of  the  annual  barbecue. 

The  preparations  went  forth  merrily  till 
the  great  day  was  but  a  night  away.  Then 
Don  Francisco  called  Sepulveda  and  in- 
trusted him  with  an  important  message  to 
a  distant  sheep  grower.  The  young  man 
took  his  orders  quietly  and  went  at  once. 

A  few  hours  later  of  that  same  day 
Prudence  received  a  note  that  set  her  blood 
bounding.  An  American  youth  brought  it 
and  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  The  note 
read  : 

Dear  One : 

I  come  again.  To-morrow  at  three 
I  shall  be  with  you.  I  shall  be  thought 
to  be  fifty  miles  away.  But  I  ride  all 
night  to  spend  the  hours,  allotted  to 
the  return,  with  you.  Your 

Joaquin. 


After  the  coming  of  the 
note  the  time  dragged  for 
Prudence.  She  helped  put 
the  children  to  bed, 
hunted  for  lost  chickens, 
helped  the  cook,  did  any- 
thing to  speed  the  hours 
till  she  could  fall  asleep 
and  awaken  to  a  new  day. 
When  she  finally  closed 
her  eyes  it  was  only  to 
start  up  in  terror  at  any 
strange  noise. 

She  listened  with  all 
her  might.  The  dogs 
began  to  bark.  She 
thought  of  the  men  of 
w  h  o  m  Sepulveda  had 
warned  her.  The  children 
awakened  too.  Trying  to 
still  her  own  terror  she 
opened  her  shaking  arms 
to  baby  Priscilla.  who  ran 
to  her  followed  by  the 
usually  undaunted  Allan. 
Soon  the  household  was 
aroused.  But  nothing 
more  was  heard.  The 
dogs  quieted  down  and  the 
children  slept  again. 
Prudence  was  left  with 
her  thoughts  and  strange 
forebodings.  Before  she 
could  feel  content  to  close 
her  eyes  she  located  one 
of  her  father's  revolvers 
in  a  drawer  of  the  center 
table  in  the  sitting  room  adjoining  hers. 

At  a  quarter  to  three  the  next  afternoon 
Prudence  was  carefully  adjusting  a  dainty 
lace  collar  when  she  was  told  that  a  man 
named  Sepulveda  had  asked  to  see  her. 
Prudence's  hand  trembled.  This  was  the 
first  time  he  had  called  at  the  house. 

"Bring  him  into  the  big  room."  she  told 
the  maid.     "I  will  be  out  directly." 

"But  he's  a  Spaniard.  Miss  Prudence." 
objected  the  maid. 

"Hush."  cautioned  Prudence  softly, 
afraid  lest  Sepulveda  should  hear,  "he  is 
my  friend." 

"When  Prudence,  flushed  and  trembling. 
room,    a   man    rose    to 
a  smiling,  eager  look- 
but  he  was  not  Sepulveda.      He 
Francisco  Garcia. 


They  say  in  the  great 
Southwest  that  Spanish 
blood  mixed  with  any 
other  spoils  both.  Joaquin 
Sepulveda  was  by  birth 
half  Spanish  and  half 
American.  He  ivas  the 
exception  which  proves 
the  rule. 


entered    the    sitting 
greet  her.     He  was 

man. 

Don 


wa 


{Continued  on  page  16S) 


The  Poor 

Little 
Rich  Girl 


A  HARD  Lll  1  .  Ill  RS; 
All  SHI  HAS  IS 
YOUTH.  FRIENDS  AND 
\   t.OOD   SALARY 


M(  )S  I'  of  us  are  all  at  sea  when  we're 
born.  But  Vivian  Rich  was  born  at 
sea.  Just  the  same  that  didn't  stop 
her  from  appearing  on  graceful  sea  legs, 
and  when  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  in 
that  warm  land  drama  "The  Country  Girl." 
After  yo-ho-ing  with  the  hearties  of  the 
legitimate  for  some  odd  years  she  backed 
her  main  yards — or  whatever  a  lady  skip- 
per is  supposed  to  back  in  a  case  like 
this — and  squared  away  for  the  movies. 
The  voyage  was  highly  successful,  for 
she  became  known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  her  work  in  the  American  Film  com- 


pany's dramas  and  now  she's  with  Fox. 

She  loves  music,  and  her  hobby  is  col- 
lecting rare  prints  and  bronzes.  In  the  ac- 
companying scene  she  has  just  sighted  a 
fine  Inca  bronze  far  out- beyond  the  break- 
ers and  is  telling  the  handsome  fisherman 
in  the  $18  boots  all  about  it. 

You  will  not  need  your  lorgnette  to  see 
that  in  about  another  minute  the  honest 
fellow  will  be  plunging  SSW  through  the 
breakers  after  it. 

One  can  scarcely  blame  the  boy.  Who 
wouldn't?  The  naves  are  in  the  minority. 
Meaning,  the  eyes  have  it. 
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Did  you  Know  that  "Fairbanks"  was  an  Indian  Name? 

Neither  did  we  —  until  a  little  bird  whispered  its  translation  to  us.  It's  pretty  long  and  clumsy  in 
United  States,  but  literally,  here  it  is:  Young-Stage- Hero-Not-Ashamed-of-His-Sofl.  On 
the  port  side  of  the  junior  is  Mrs.  Fairbanks,  who,  on  the  coming  ninth  of  December  will  assist 
the  shortest  (not  necessarily  the  youngest)  Mr.  Fairbanks  in  the  celebration  of  his  seventh  birth- 
day. If  his  father  participates,  the  whole  neighborhood  will  probably  be  shot  up.  This  family 
of  three  is  sitting  on  the  front  stoop  of  the  Douglas  Fairbanks  home  in  Hollywood,  neither  too 
close  to  nor  too  far  from  the  Fine  Arts  Studio.  As  pater  hops  from  ocean  to  ocean  with  the 
same  alacrity  that  he  hops  onto  his  pictorial  enemies,  the  family  has  another  home  in  New  \  ork. 
The  metropolitan  »loiso>l,  however,  is  the  congenial  Hotel  Algonquin,  in 'West  Forty-Fourth 
street,  which  shelters  many  a  famous  player  in  his  or  her  terms  of  Manhattan  incarceration.  Mr. 
Fairbanks'  last  photoplay  was  made  at  Fort  Lee,  just  across  the  Hudson;   the  preceding  one.  all 

over  Los  Angeles  countv. 


X 
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A  "Good  Little  Sport" 

By  Betty  Shannon 


THE  name  oi   Charlotte  Burton  conjures  up  the  face  and 
form  of  a  soulless  vampire  of  the  b<  reen,  a  wi<  Iced  i  reature 
whose  cruelly  beautiful  hands  and  fascinating  eyes  lure  on  her 
victims  i"  a  living  death. 

The  name  of  "Cholly"  Burton  does  no  such  thing.    It  brings 

to  the  minds  of  those  who  know  her,  the  small  trim  figure  and 

laughing    eyes    of    a    "good    little 

^|>ort." 

[f  on  the  screen  Charlotte  Bur- 
ton plies  her  trade  of  SOUl-Stran- 
gling  with  alacrity,  it  is  only  to  throw  her  all 
the  more  violently  into  her  real  occupation  of 
making  every  one  happy  when  she 
is  away  from  the  camera  and  the 
studio. 
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FOURTEEN  PRIZES 


NUMBER   ONE 


THE  PRIZES 


1st  PRIZE 

S10.00 

2nd  PRIZE 

$    5.00 

3rd  PRIZE 

S    3.00 

4th  PRIZE 

S   2.00 

TEN  PRIZES, 

each 

$    1.00 

These  awards  (all  in  cash,  without  any  string  to  t  he-nil  are 
for  the  correct,  or  nearest  correct,  answers  to  the  six  picture] 
here  shown.  The  ten  answers  may  readily  be  found  in  the 
condensed  scenario  printed  beluw.  While  this  is 
cleverest  puzzle  arrangements  ever  devised,  it  is  really  qmu- 
simple  to  solve. 

As  you  read  through  the  scenario,  the  answers  will  bob  up 
at  you,  one  .after  another.  Just  follow  the  directions  on  the 
opposite  page.  Be  sure  to  write  your  answers  and  name  an  t 
address  distinctly. 

This  novel  contest  is  a  special  feature  department  of  Photo- 
play Magazine  for  the  intenst  and  benefit  of  its  readers,  at 
absolutely  no  cost  to  them — the  Photoplay  Magazine  way. 

The  awards  are  all  for  this  month's  contest. 

Now,  just  to  start  vou  off.  we  will  mention  that  one  answer 
to  one  of  the  pictures  is  "Sunset." 

All  answers  to  this  set  (number  one)  must  be  mailed  before 
December  first. 


'Christmas  Carols" — -A  Drama  in  One  Reel. 


SYNOPSIS — Miss  Perkins,  a  village  spinster,  brings  her  late 
brother's  little  daughter,  Lettie,  to  live  with  her  in  her 
cottage  among  the  flowers.  Bob  Wright  is  secretary  to  A.  K. 
Bassett,  big  manufacturer.  Bassett's  niece,  Grace  Bodge, 
visits  him.  Grace  has  left  city  to  escape  all  associations  of 
a  severed  engagement  with  an  unworthy  suitor.  Bob  meets 
her  often,  becomes  infatuated,  but  Grace  cannot  forget  her 
other  experience.  Bassett  instructs  Bob  to  send  important 
telegram,  Bob  does,  but  telegram  is  grabbed  from  messenger 
by  dog  and  lost.  Boy  is  afraid  to  report.  Therefore,  important 
contract  is  lost  to  rival  company.  Bob  is  seen  talking  with 
President  of  rival  company.  Bob  is  fired.  Grace  is  cold 
to  Bob,  so  he  goes  to  work  in  City.  Later  soiled  telegram  is 
found  and  returned  to  Bassett,  but  he  still  doubts  Bob. 

Lettio  goes  to  school  and  plays  with  Bess  and  Bobby.  Grace 
drops  package  from  wagon,  containing  love  letters,  ring,  etc., 
which  she  is  about  to  mail  back  to  old  suitor.  Lettie  finds 
It,    her    aunt   tells  her   to   return   package    to    Grace,    she    does. 

Miss  Perkins*  health  fails  and  she  dies,  leaving  Lettie  in 
care  of  neighbors.  Bob.  home  at  his  sister's  for  the  holidays, 
rescues  Grace  from  probable  death  by  stopping  her  runaway 
horse  attached  to  cutter,  which  was  dashing  down  village 
street    toward  crossing  as  Overland  Limited  rushes  through. 

Christmas  eve.  Tiess  and  Bobby  returning  with  Don  from 
edge  of  town  at  sunset.  Don  discovers  Lettie  half  frozen  on 
her  aunt's  grave  in  cemetery.  They  get  her  to  road  and 
passing    expressman    takes    them    home.      Their    mother    tucks 
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Lettie  in  bed  as  the  waifs  are  singing  Christmas  carols  out- 
side. Christmas  morning  Lettie  is  recovered,  and  heirs  Bess 
and  Bobby  feed  their  pets.  Grace  comes  "1th  present  for 
T.etiie.  Grace  has  an  understanding  with  Bob  and  accepts 
him.  t'nele  Bassett  takes  Bob  back  and  gives  him  interest  in 
the  business.  Bob  and  Lettie  have  Christmas  dinner  at 
Bassett's.  who  insist  that  they  come  arid  live  with  him  and 
that  he  will  adopt  Lettie. 

"And   there   was   peace    and  happiness  aplenty." 


CAST 

Miss  Anna  Bell   Perkins a  village  spinster 

Little    Lettie her   orphan   uiece 

Bob  Wright secretary  to  Bassett 

Grace    Dodge Bassett's   niece    front    the    city 

A.   R.    Bassett a  rich  manufacturer 

Bess  and   Bobby Bob's  sister's  kids 

Don their   eollie    dog 

LEADER       Subtitle     I.       A    Melody    on    the    Heart 
Strings. 

(ALL  THE  ANSWERS  WILL  BE  FOUND 


SCENARIO  PUZZLE 

ALL  IN  CASH 

DIRECTIONS 

a  word  01  ten  short  Mntanca  to  be  found  In  the  printed 
matur  below   i>  represented  In  these  pictures. 

Pictures  No.  l  and  >;  ''-"i'  bate  cno  uush.t.  pictures   No, 
l  .ma  :•  neb  na»e  two  answera, 
.   at  Men  picture  ind   lee  what   describee   h   and   then 
..,-r.l    of    the    toensrlo-  ind    you'll    find    til    IM 

K.r  your  oonrenlence  ami  avoidance  of  mistakes  wo  bays 
1, it  space  under  each  picture  on  which  >.ii  oar  write  your 
answers.  Remember  lo  write  >our  lull  nam.-  Mid  iddreei  .mi 
the  margin  at  tin-  bottom  ..i  both  page*,  on  out  these  pages 
.■.ii.i  iu.ui  in.  or  you  may  tend  In  v  ui  answers  on  u  separate 
shrt't  of  paper,  but  be  sure  thej  are  numbered  to  correspond 
»itli  ilu-  number  ol  eaoh  i>u-tur<-. 

addnse  ■■  Poi  to  Editor,  Photoplay  afagaatne,  BBO  North 
dark  strut.  Chicago. 

\\ .  bate  allmlnated  from  tins  contesl  all  red  tape  and  ex- 
pense to  you,  so  pleaa  .lo  not  ask  ni  tuieetlona. 

Only  on.-  eel  of  inswen  allowed  aaob  contestant. 

award!  tor  answera  to  tins  sot  will  be  published  in  Photo- 
j  igaxlne.    Look  lot  tins  contest  eaoh  month. 


Time:  Late  Summer.  Scene  l.  Village  station. 
■Osa  Perkins  and  Lottie  alight  from  train.  2.  Garden 
walk  to  cottage  door.  They  enter.  3.  Bassett's  office. 
Close-up:  Bassett.  Bob  enters.  4.  Village  station. 
Baasett  meets  Grace.  5.  Bassett  home.  Bassett  and 
Grace  enter.  6.  Grace  in  her  room.  7.  Close-up: 
Giace.  S.  Fade  in.  Grace  in  city  home  with  betrothed. 
9.  Roadhouse.  Grace  sees  her  betrothed  come  out 
with  flashy  woman,  both  full.  10.  Bassett  lawn.  Bob 
meets  Grace.  11.  Tennis  court.  Bob  and  Grace  in 
game.  12.  River  road.  Bob  proposes  to  Grace.  13. 
Bassett  office.  Bassett  dictates  telegram.  14.  Close-up 
of  telegram  accepting  order  at  price.  15.  Bob  gives 
telegram  to  messenger.  1G.  Factory  front.  Dog  grabs 
telegram  from  messenger.  17.  Dog  drops  telegram. 
18.  Prosperous-looking  man  converses  with  Bob  on 
street  car.  19.  Close-up  of  same  with  Bassett's  clerk 
in  background.  20.  Bassett's  office.  Clerk  reports 
seeing  Bob  with  man.  2  1.  Bassett  writes  Howard  & 
Co.  22.  Close-up:  letter.  23.  Close-up:  reply.  24. 
Bassett  discharges  Bob.     2  5.   Street.     Grace  cuts  Bob. 

Time:  Early  winter.  26.  Soiled  telegram  found 
and  returned  to  Bassett.     2  7.  Lettie,  Bess  and  Bobby 
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on  way  to  school.  2  8.  Lettie  drops  package  of  love 
letters  and  returns  to  Grace.  2'.).  Miss  Perkins  dies. 
30.  Lettie  cared  for  by  neighbors. 

Time:  Midwinter.  3  1.  Living  room  at  Bob's  sis- 
ter's. Bob  arrives  for  holidays.  3  2.  Village  street. 
Grace  in  cutter,  horse  running  away,  appears  in  dis- 
tance. Cut.  3  3.  Onrushing  express  approaching  cross- 
ing. Cut.  34.  Grace  drawing  nearer.  Bob  appears. 
Cut.  3  5.  Express  rushing  on.  Cut.  3G.  Bob  stops 
runaway   just   as Cut.      3  7.    Express   rushes    past. 

Time:  Christmas  Eve.  3  8.  Sun  setting,  snow-cov- 
ered country.  Bess,  Bobbie  and  Don  seen  approach- 
ing, cemetery  to  right.  3  9.  Don  discovers  Lettie  on 
aunt's  grave.  40.  Lettie  doesn't  move.  Don  rushes 
off  picture.  4  1.  Bess  and  Bobby  carry  Lettie  to  road. 
4  2.  Expressman  takes  them  home.  43.  Lettie  tucked 
in  bed.  44.  Waifs  singing  carols.  4  5.  Window. 
Bess,  Bobby  and  Lettie  feeding  sparrows.  4  6.  Bess, 
Bobby  and  Lettie  feeding  calf,  chickens  and  rabbits. 
4  7.  Living  room.  Grace  brings  present  for  Lettie, 
makes  tip  with  Bob  and  accepts  him.  4  8.  Bassett 
dining  room.  Bassett,  Grace  and  Bob  at  Christmas 
dinner. 
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Where  millions  of  people  gather  daily  manv  amusing  and  interesting  things  are  bound  to  happen.  We  want  our  readers 
to  contribute  to  this  page.  One  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  story  printed.  Contributions  must  not  be  longer  than  100 
wor,dfTand,m"st  be  written  on  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  Be  sure  to  include  your  name  and  address  Send  to  "Seen 
and  Heard  Dept.,  Photoplay  Magazine,  Chicago.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  contributions  to  this  department,  it  is 
impossible  to  return  unavailable  manuscripts  to  the  authors.     Therefore  do  not  enclose  postage  or  stamped  envelopes  as 

contributions  will  not  be  returned. 


A  Natural  Question 

IN  "The  Moment  Before,"  the  doctor  was 
attending  the  Duke,  who  had  fallen  from 
his  horse.  Turning  to  the  Duchess,  the  doctor 
said,  "His  Grace  is  fatally  injured." 

"Marian,"  demanded  a  little  girl  behind  me, 
"What  part  did  it  say  was  injured?" 

Mae  Gendreau,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

Always  the  Same! 

HAM    and   Bud    were 
disporting     them- 
selves    through     various 
catastrophies,     much     to 
the     delight     of     the 
small     boys      in     the 
audience.      The     o  1  d 
lady    in    front    smiled 
genially. 

"Yes,"  she  said  to 
her  companion, 
"Charlie  Chaplin's  al- 
ways the  same,  but 
somehow  he  always 
makes  them  laugh." 
Jcannctte  P.  Beard. 
Indianapolis.  Ind. 

$ 
The  Retort 

Discourteous 

WHILE  at  the 
"movies,"  little 
Bobby  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  stub  his 
toe  on  a  seat  and  fall  down.  A  kind  old 
gentleman  next  to  Bobby,  wishing  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, asked  him  : 

"How  did  you  come  to  fall  down?" 
Bobby  replied  indignantly.  "I  didn't  come  to 
fall  down ;  I  came  to  see  the  show." 

Mrs.  M.  K.  L..  Idaho. 


Can't  Lose  Him 

IT  was  the  last  part  of  "The  World's  Great 
Snare."    Myra  comes  back  to  the  apartment 
and  finds  Bryan  there.     She  says,  "Oh.  Bryan, 
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you  \  e   come   back."     A   lady   in   the  audience 
burst    out    in    a    voice    audible    over    half    the 
theater,   "Yes,   Bryan  always  did  come  back." 
Emma  Thompson,  Quiney.  III. 

It  Comes  Last,  Anyhow 

THE  society  queen  on  the  screen  had  just 
finished  her  breakfast.  As  she  dipped  her 
dainty  fingers  in  the  finger  bow1.,  a  girl  re- 
marked to  her  companion : 

"Look,  she's  puttin'  her 
hands  in  the  soup." 

"That  ain't  soup."  re- 
plied her  companion  dis- 
gustedly, "that's  a  demv 
tass." 

/.  B.  Powell, 
Columbus.  O. 
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Scenario  writer:  It's  funny  I  can't  sell  this 
comedy. 

Candid  friend:  Well,  if  it  was  funny  yon  might 
sell  it. 


What  the  Trouble 
Was 

AT  a  nui- 
sance." ex- 
claimed a  man  at  a 
production  of  "The 
Birth  of  a  Nation. "  as 
a  young  fop  near  him 
explained  every 
action  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"Do  you  refer  to 
me?"  threateningly 
demanded  the  fop. 

"Oh.    no,"    was    the 
reply.    "I    referred    to 
the  musicians  there,  who  keep  up  such  a  noise 
that  I  can't  hear  your  conversation." 

Henrv  S.  Johnson,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

i 

Wanted — a  Husband 

LITTLE   girl   of   three  was   watching  a 

picture  in  which  a  little  boy  was  playing. 

"I  wish  I  had  a  brother,"  she  said  wistfully. 

Her    aunt    smiled.     "Why    don't    you    save 

your  pennies  and  buy  one?"  she  asked. 

The  child  looked  at  her  and  said  earnestly. 
"I  can't:  I'm  saving  mine  to  buv  a  husband." 
Alto  M.  Franklin.  New  York  City. 
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Silvya,  Newark,  N.J. —  Thanks 
for  your  letter.  Were  it  not  tor 
neb  as  you,  lite  would  be  a 
drab,  dreary  existence.  Of 
course  if  you  know  that  Petrova 
irried  to  Arthur  Hoops, 
that  Henry  Walthall  is  a  bach- 
elor, that  Theda  Bara  is  a  native 
Saharaian  and  that  F.  X.  B.  is 
not  married,  why  that  ought  to 
settle  things  right  there  and  it  is  kind  of  you  to 
try  to  set  us  right.  You  ask  us  if  having  five 
children  isn't  "a  little  too  much''  and  we  can 
only  refer  you  to  Mr.  Bushman  himself.  How'd 
you  like  to  trade  jobs  with  us  sight  unseen  ? 


This  department  will 
not  consider  anonymous 
communications.  All  let- 
ters must  contain  the  right 
name  and  address  of  the 
writer. 


no   Zeppelin   has   ever   navigated 

that  far.  However,  it  is  not  un- 
patriotic to  become  attached  to 
the  American  stars  and  your 
favorites  are  just  as  popular  in 
England  and  the  colonies  as  at 
home.  Write  Mr.  Farnum,  care 
of  Fox,  for  a  photo. 


X.  P.  C,  Tucson,  Ariz.— No 
record  of  George  Whittier.  Lewis  Stone  was  on 
the  stage  for  years  before  venturing  to  the  films. 
His  first  success  was  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise." 
How   is  the   Old    Pueblo   anyway? 


F.  X..  Pasadena,  Cal. — William  Farnum  is 
older  than  his  brother  Dustin.  The  former 
played  in  "Ben  Hur"  in   1907. 


A.  E.  S.,  Utica,  X.  V. — Just  as  an  offhand,  or 
sidewalk  opinion,  we  should  say  that  wearing 
glasses  would  not  prove  a  detriment  to  a  pros- 
pective film  actor  unless  he  contemplated  doing 
high  dives  or  some  other  haz- 
ardous stunt.  It  would  be  awful, 
for  instance,  if  you  had  to  do 
a  high  dive  and  being  near- 
sighted, missed  the  water  en- 
tirely: wouldn't  it?  Mary 
Boland  is  not  in  pictures  at  pres- 
ent. You  will  have  to  write 
Triangle  about  your  other  ques- 
tion. Do  we  think  our  Shadow 
Stage  "critic"  is  efficient?  Oh, 
so,  so.     Why?     Want  the  job? 


Marian.  Sacramento,  Cal. — If  anyone  had 
told  us  there  was  one  woman  in  these  United 
States  and  Canada  who  didn't  know — ■  But  what 
we  started  to  say  in  answer  to  your  query  was 
that  the  man  who  plaved  Frank  Graha)»  in  "The 
Sparks  of  Fate"  was  Francis  X.  Bushman. 


Myron,     Phoenix,     Ariz. — How    tall    is    Ann 
Pennington?    Why  she  isn't  tall  at  all  ;  she's  4  ft. 
8    inches    short. 


Marie,  Atchison.  Kan. — 
Harold  Lockwood's  self-executed 
autobiographical  document  de- 
clares that  he  is  unmarried, 
which  ought  to  settle  that  argu- 
ment, for  a  month  at  least.  Dorothy  Davenport 
is  with  Universal.  Elmer  Clifton  was  opposite 
Dorothy  Gish  in  "The  Little  School  Ma'am."  Yes. 
Conway  Tearle  is  "terribly  handsome."  If  he  were 
more  so  he'd  be  awful  pretty.    He's  around  thirty. 


It  is  the  aim  of  this  de- 
partment to  answer  the 
same  question  but  once  in 
an  issue.  If  your  initials 
do  not  appear  look  for  the 
answer  to  your  questions 
under  the  name  of  an- 
other. For  studio  ad- 
dresses consult  the  studio 
directory  in  the  advertis- 
ing section  of  this  issue. 


E.  C.  T.,  Brooklyn. — Your 
guesses  are  wrong  on  Kitty  Gor- 
don, Earle  Williams,  Mabel 
Xormand  and  Grace  Cunard, 
though  of  course  Earle  may  be 
engaged  without  us  knowing 
about  it.  But  Kitty  is  still 
Mrs.  Beresford  (not  Lady)  and 
the  others  have  no  husbands. 


Kia  Ora,  Wanganui,  X.  Z. — 
Is  it  spelled  right?  Had  us 
guessing  for  a  while.  Your 
words  of  praise  are  deeply  appre- 
ciated. The  many  letters  we 
receive  from   Xew  Zealand  make 


your  little  island   seem  very  close  to  us. 


Peggy.  Calgary,  Alta. — You  poor  thing !  It 
must  be  terrible  to  be  so  far  away  from  London 
but  just  console  yourself  with   the  thought  that 


Miami  Fan.  Miami,  Fla. — Don't  write  to  us 
again  on  your  boss'  time.  Take  your  time  next 
time  and  maybe  the  letter  will  be  easier  to 
decode.  However.  H.  B.  Warner  is  at  the  Ince 
studio.  Culver  City,  Cal.  Don't  know  what  has 
become   of   Walter. 
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D.  W.,  Delta,  O. — We  have  no  record  of  Jane 
Fearnley  since  September,  1915,  nor  of  the  play 
you  mention.  We  quite  agree  that  "The  Firing 
Line"  would  make  a  good  photoplay. 


Universal  City.  Any  time  you  just  can't  wait, 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  and  you'll  get  a  reply  by 
mail. 


L.  R.,  St.  Louis. — 
Norma  Talmadge  does  not 
make  a  practice  of  an- 
swering letters.  She  gets 
too  many  of  them,  she 
says.  Think  letters  to  the 
others  will  bring  results. 


M.  E.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 
Douglas  Fairbanks  is  mar- 
ried and  glad  of  it.  Mary 
Pickford's  hair  is  not 
boughten.  Yes,  she  was 
christened  Smith.  No,  she 
has  no  children.  No  trou- 
ble.   Come  again. 


F.  M.  H.,  Tampa,  Fla. — 
Vernon  Steele  played  op- 
posite Marguerite  Clark  in 
"Silks  and  Satins."  _  You 
must  obtain  permission 
from  the  author  before 
scenarioizing  it. 


Mabel,  New  Glasgow, 
N.  S. — Sorry,  but  we 
haven't  received  the  late 
measurements  of  the  stars 
you  are  curious  about. 
Miss  Minter  is  about  five 
feet,  Marjorie  Daw  a  lit- 
tle taller  and  Billie  Burke 
about  five  feet  four  inches. 
Both  Olga  Petrova  and 
Pearl  White  have  green 
eyes.  Always  glad  to  hear 
from   Nova   Scotia. 


G.  M.,  Erie,  Pa. — Now 
listen,  girlie  ;  we  can't  tell 
from  a  mere  description 
whether  or  not  you  could 
ever  become  a  movie  ac- 
tress, and  besides,  there's 
a  rule  against  us  giving 
any  advice  regarding  em- 
ployment. You  don't 
really  know  you  can  act, 
you  just  think  so,  as  does 
every  nine  out  of  ten  per- 
sons. Better  try  to  content 
yourself  in  some  other  vo- 
cation. 


M.  R.,  Grant's  Pass, 
Ore. — Can't  tell  you  defi- 
nitely what  Jack  Kerri- 
gan's plans  are.  One  day 
we  are  informed  that  he  is 
to  go  into  vaudeville  and 
the  next  day  he  is  form- 
ing his  own  movie  com- 
pany, a  la  Clara  Kimball 
Young,  et  al.  Forrest 
Stanley  is  still  with  Mo- 
rosco-Pallas.  He  is  not 
married  at  present.  Theda 
Bara  is  single.  Glad  you 
think  we're  the  best  of  all. 
That  makes  it  unanimous. 


THE    ANSWER    MAN     INTERVIEWS 

HIMSELF 
To  interview  myself  I  sallied  out  to  where 

they  keep  insane, 
And  as  I  gripped  my  hand  I  said  :  "What ! 

Are  you  here  again  ?" 
"Yes,   yes,"   I   cried   in   accents   wild,   "But 

only  for  the  night." 
"How  odd  !"  I   said  and  calmed  me  down, 

"Just  lately  you  were  right." 
"I  know,"  was  my  reply  to  me,  "but  pause, 

and  you  shall  hear 
Of  what  it  was,  and  who  it  was  that  crooly 

sent  me  here." 


"It  was,"  I  said,  "the  movie-nuts  who  dote 
on  Wallie  Reed, 

A  form,  a  class  I  can't  define,  sans  reason, 
love  or  creed  ; 

From  Mohawk,  Maine,  to  Timbuctoo  they 
take  their  pens  in  hand, 

And  muss  up  all  my  waking  hours  by  ask- 
ing, 'Ain't  he  grand  ?' 

And  'yes'  I  wrote  a  million  times.  Ah, 
stranger,  do  not  scoff, 

A  million  times  ! — it's  true — and  then — Ah 
then  they  took  me  off!" 


"But  man,"  I  said,  "was  there  nought  else 
to  drive  you  where  you  are?" 

And  feeling  sorry  for  myself  I  proffered  a 
cigar. 

"Ah,  yes,"  I  said,  and  took  it  then — "the 
Marguerite,  la  Clark  ! 

Because  she  lives,  I  turn  and  toss  unsleep- 
ing in  the  dark. 

A  million  plus  have  written  in  to  ask  me, 
'is  she  wed?' 

My  'NOS'  mean  nought — they  still  write 
in.    I  wish  that  I  were  dead!" 


I  poured  myself  a  drink  of  rum  and  passed 

it  in  my  cell, 
Then  listened  for  mvself  to  start  the  story 

that  I'd  tell. 
"And    Kerrigan,"    I    soon    resumed,    "they 

ask  me  if  he's  tied. 
Two   million  times   I've  written   'No' — and 

still  they  think  I  lied. 
House  Peters  is  the  other  cause,  they  ask 

me  'ain't  he  dear?' 
And    coming    eighty    times    a    day — that's 

why,  old  man,  I'm  here  !" 

I  jottt'd  down  my  own  strange  notes,  then 

bid  myself  good-bye, 
But  ere  I'd  gone  a  dozen  feet  I  caught  my 

eagle  eye. 
"Say  this  for  me,"  I  said  to  me,  and  shook 

my  fevered  palm, 
"That  if  the   fans  will   not  restrain   from 

breaking  up  my  calm 
By    questions    such    as    these    above    and 

others  I  could  tell, 
I'll    never    be    mvself    acrain — -T    NEVER 

WILL  GET  WELL!" 


H.  W.,  Decatur,  III. — 
So  you  thought  that  be- 
cause she  was  a  diva  that 
we  ought  to  print  some 
beach  pictures  of  Geral- 
dine  Farrar.  Well,  we 
were  willing,  but  the  pic- 
tures never  came. 


A.  B.,  Minneapolis. — 
Alice  Taafe  is  at  Cuiver 
City,  Cal.,  with  the  Ince 
company. 


Stanley,  York,  Pa. — 
Charley  Chaplin  is  not 
married.  Don't  think  he 
is  even  contemplating  mat- 
rimony, while  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  high.  Sorry, 
but  we  can't  settle  your 
argument  about  Fox  and 
Metro  pictures.  Both  make 
good    pictures — sometimes. 


Muriel  ML,  Victoria, 
Australia. — If  we  were 
giving  prizes  for  the  best 
letter  received  each  month, 
you  would  be  this  month's 
winner.  Wonder  why  it  is 
that  some  of  our  best  let- 
ters come  from  Australia  ; 
can  you  enlighten  us? 
Every  line  of  it  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  You  have 
our  most  sincere  wishes 
for  a  successful  career. 
No,  the  Lind  and  Wayne 
girls  are  not  related  and 
when  the  picture  was  tak- 
en they  were  with  Key- 
stone. Ben  Wilson  spends 
most  of  his  time  directing 
Universal  films.  He  was 
on  the  stage  ten  years ; 
is  nearly  six  feet  tall, 
weighs  180  pounds,  has 
black  hair  and  brown  eyes. 
We  have  no  other  data 
concerning  him.  Wish  we 
had  more  space  for  you. 


Peggy,  Glens  Falls, 
X.  Y. — Bessie  Love  was 
born  in  Texas  about  sev- 
enteen years  ago.  Pearl 
White  is  of  Italian  and 
Irish  descent.  Alice 
Joyce  will  appear  next  in 
Yitagraph's  "The  Battle 
Cry  of  War." 


Sweet  Sixteen,  Marion.  III. — Herbert  Raw- 
linson  will  be  31  this  month  and  is  a  native  of 
England.  He  is  6  feet  high  and  weighs  175  in  his 
stocking  feet.     Can't  say  about  the  mayoralty  of 


Miss  Movie  M  a  p. 
Berkeley,  Cal. — So  you 
thing  Photoplay  gives 
more  real  information 
than  all  of  the  other  mag- 
azines put  together  ?  Well, 
that's  nice  of  you,  and  we 
must  admit  the  truth  of 
your  remark.  Think  Flor- 
ence Dagmar  is  still  with  Lasky.  She  is  not 
related  to  Ernest  Joy.  Anita  King  was  married 
to  an  auto  race  driver  who  died.  Glad  you  like 
Bessie  Barriscale  and  Pauline  Frederick.  The 
former  is  26  and  was  born  in  New  York  City. 


(continued  on  page  14S)  M 
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of  Fashions  footwear  -fancies 

Combining  faultless  style  with  wonderful  comfort 


Model  No.  456.  The  "Albion."  Has  a 
vamp  of  tan  Russia  and  a  top  of  brown 
suede — a  decidedly  rich  looking  combina- 
tion. 

Model  No.  45  7.  The  "Coralie."  Acharm- 
ing  new  dress  boot  in  a  delicate  shade  of 
grey  suede.    Comes  also  in  black  glaze  kid. 

These  and  many  other  equally  charming 
models  are  ready  at  the  Red  Cross  dealer's 


in  your  town — each  one  with  the  wonder- 
ful "bends  with  your  foot  "  comfort.  Go 
see  them.  Try  them  on.  Red  Cross  Shoes 
are  sold  everywhere  at  $4.50,  $5  and  $6— 
some  as  low  as  $4,  others  from  $8  to  $12, 
depending  on  materials  and  patterns. 

Write  for  Footwear  Style  Guide 

Sent  without  charge.  It  illustrates  and  describes 
the  correct  models  for  Fall  in  all  materials.  With 
it  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  your  nearest  Red 
Cross  dealer,  or  tell  you  how  to  order  direct. 


THE  KROHN-FECHHEIMER  CO.,  511-561  Dandridge  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 
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War  Brides 


(Continued  fro 

reputation.  Even  Joan  had  never  been 
friendly  toward  her,  for  it  was  not  pos- 
sible. Conscious  of  her  unpopularity,  she 
had  repulsed  the  advances  of  even  the  few 
kind  souls  who  would  have  been  glad  to 
help  her.  Yet,  lurking  somewhere  beneath 
the  forbidding  exterior,  there  beat  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  and  these  were  the  days 
when  a  subtle  realization  of  kinship  thrilled 
sympathetically  between  all  who  had  ever 
known  the  kiss  of  a  lover  or  the  caress  of 
a  son.  It  was  inevitable  that  Joan  and  her 
jailer  should  have  a  few  words  of  common- 
place conversation,  if  only  as  a  matter  of 
routine.  From  that  it  was  only  a  step  to 
the  discussion  of  mutual  interests,  and  the 
subject  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people.  Joan,  the  mantle  of  prophecy  on 
her  shoulders,  soon  had  made  a  disciple  of 
the  pariah. 

This,  however,  made  little  difference  in 
her  position.  No  visitors  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  jail,  and  as  the  Captain  came 
daily  to  see  that  she  was  still  in  her  cell, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  an 
escape.  It  would  only  have  meant  self- 
imprisonment  in  some  hiding  place,  perhaps 
less  comfortable  than  the  jail.  For  with 
this  new  friend  she  had  made,  now  in  per- 
fect sympathy  with  her,  the  days  did  not 
drag  as  slowly  as  they  might,  and  every 
possible  comfort  was  provided. 

One  day  the  jailer  came  excitedly  back 
to  the  prison,  after  a  trip  to  the  military 
headquarters  for  supplies. 

"Joan,    Joan,"    she    whispered,    breath- 
lessly,  "I've  heard  some  interesting  news. 
The   King  will  pass   through   the  village 
next  week." 
"The  King !" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  think  there's  some  way 
we  could  get  your  friends  to  ask  him  to 
pardon  you?" 

Joan  shook  her  head.  "No,  my  offense  is 
too  great.  I've  told  the  truth  to  the 
women." 

"Well,  if  there's  anything  I  can  do — " 
and  the  jailer  stopped  short  and  turned 
awav.  ashamed  that  she  had  betrayed  her 
feelings,  so  strongly  had  her  habit  of 
aloofness  fastened  itself  upon  her. 

Far  into  the  night  Joan  tossed  upon  her 
bed,  pondering.  The  King  was  coming. 
Something  should  be  made  of  that.  It  was 
an  opportunity  that  might  never  return. 
Certainly  the  King  should  be  received  with 
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all  due  honor  by  the  women  to  whom  he 
had  assigned  this  great  duty  of  making 
future  wars  possible.  At  last  the  idea  came. 
Unable  to  wait  until  morning  Joan  called 
to  her  jailer.  The  woman  rubbed  her  eyes, 
yawned,  grumbled,  but  at  the  first  word 
she  was  wide  awake. 

"No,  no,  no,"  she  protested.  "I  dare  not. 
They  would  kill  me." 

Joan  refused  to  have  her  plea  set  aside  so 
easily,  and  poured  her  heart  into  the  task 
of  persuading  this  strange  creature  to 
redeem  her  life  in  one  daring  act.  At 
length  she  saw  the  woman  slowly  bow  her 
head.    The  battle  was  won. 

"They'll  kill  me,  but  I'll  do  it.  Come," 
and  the  gaunt  outcast  unlocked  the  door  of 
Joan's  cell. 

When  Bragg  visited  the  jail  the  follow- 
ing morning,  it  was  empty.  Prisoner  and 
keeper  both  had  disappeared.  A  search 
was  instituted,  but  no  trace  was  to  be 
found  of  either.  Bragg  suspected  that 
some  of  the  women  who  denied  having  seen 
the  fugitives  were  not  telling  the  truth,  but 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

HP  HE  next  few  nights,  if  there  had  been 
vigilant  sentries  sufficient  to  have 
patrolled  the  entire  village,  they  might  have 
seen  a  slim,  heavily  cloaked  figure  darting 
from  one  house  to  another.  But  patrols 
were  considered  unnecessary,  for  the  village 
was  a  long  distance  from  the  frontier,  and 
they  would  have  ample  warning  of  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  As  for  Joan.  Bragg 
was  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the  search. 
If  she  only  kept  quiet,  it  made  no  difference 
where  she  was. 

Joan,  however,  was  not  keeping  quiet. 
She  never  had  been  so  active.  Whatever 
she  had  done  in  the  past  was  as  nothing 
to  the  new  task  she  had  assumed.  But  she 
succeeded  in  so  impressing  upon  all  the 
women  the  necessity  of  absolute  secrecy, 
that  no  solemn  obligation  of  fraternal  order 
was  ever  held  more  inviolate  than  their 
promise  to  Joan  not  to  betray  the  plan. 

The  day  of  the  King's  visit  arrived,  and 
the  small  troop  which  was  quartered  in  the 
village  rode  out  to  meet  him.  Scarcely  had 
the  last  man  disappeared  in  the  distance, 
than  there  poured  from  the  houses  a  great 
stream  of  women,  draped  from  head  to 
foot  in  black.  This,  in  itself,  was  in 
direct  disobedience  to  the  roval  command. 
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-BABY  GRAND"       ^Jj      «$^ 

The  Christmas  Gift 

Good  All  Year  'Round 

Parents,  boys  and  girls  and  guests  are  all  fascinated  by  the  royal 
games  of  Carom  and  Pocket  Billiards  when  played  on  Brunswick 
tables  in  cozy  home  surroundings. 

After  school  hours  and  winter  evenings  always  find  the  Brunswick  the  center  of 
merriment  and  wholesome  exercise. 

Some  styles  can  be  set  up  quickly  anywhere  and  taken  down  easily  after  play. 
"Grand,"  "Baby  Grand,"  "Convertibles"  and  "Quick  Demountables"  in  sizes  to  fit  all 
homes  regardless  of  room. 

Made  of  beautiful  oak  and  mahogany  richly  inlaid,  masterful  cabinet  work  that 
lasts  a  lifetime — speed,  accuracy  and  ever-level  smoothness. 

SUPERB  BRUNSWICK 

Home  Billiard  Tables 

C*Jfl    at-irl     I  Tr»  Pav    1  Ho    a     Fla^r  Write  or  send  the  coupon  printed  below 

yO\J    alia     Vp ray     1UC    a     L/ay        and   have   tnis  catalog  by  return   mail  free! 

A  small  first  payment  puts  any  Brunswick  that  you  Then  decide  in  time  for  Christmas  delivery, 
select    in    vour    home    for   Christmas.     After   that,  r»        J    TL  *       /"*  C 

pay  the  balance  monthly.    Why  wait  when  you  can  oetlU     I  tllS     L,OUpOTl    TOY 

play  while  you  pay?  —  terms  as  low  as  10  cents  a  day.  T~>  •  1 J  '         JO         I.      CD  rr 

Billiard  Book  r  KLL 
Balls,  Cues,  Etc.,  Free 

With   every   Brunswick   Table   we    give    you    ., 

complete    Brunswick     high-class    Playing    Outfit-  M      The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 
Rack,   Markers,   Balls,  Cues,  Tips,  expert  book  ot  r»     »    ,1f.    COi  ci->  c    wr  l.     la         m.. 

33  games   etc.  Uept.  4IO,  623-633  a.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Get  our  30-day  home  trial  offer  and  see  these  tables  Send  FREE,  postpaid,  your  illustrated  color-book, 

i?omerKSet"e  c°'°red  catalog  ~ " BUliards "  The  "  Billiards  -The  Home  Magnet " 

This    book   gives   full    information  —  shows  how  and  tell  about  about  your  home  trial  offer, 

home  billiards  keeps  boys  off  the  street,  supplies  the 

the  whole  household   with   year-round   health   and  Name 

entertainment.  

I       Address 
(603) 

Eveis  advertisement  in  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZIXE  is  guaranteed. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  was  decreed 
that  no  person  should  wear  mourning,  or  in 
any  way  publicly  give  evidence  of  their 
grief  for  their  loved  ones.  The  King  knew 
that  the  cumulative  effect  of  such  witnesses 
to  the  awful  cost  of  the  war  would  be  to 
arouse  the  people  in  the  interests  of  peace. 
So  now  the  women  had  disobeyed  the  order, 
and  not  alone  those  who  had  lost  husbands, 
fathers  and  sons  in  battle,  but  all  the  wo- 
men of  the  village  had  draped  themselves 
in  this  sombre  garb. 

Joan  was  here,  there,  everywhere.  Her 
genius  for  leadership  made  it  a  simple 
matter  for  her  to  form  the  women  into  a 
long,  double  line,  and  they  set  out  slowly, 
on  foot,  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
King  would  approach,  chanting  in  wailing 
tones.  Like  a  great  black  ribbon  they 
wound  slowly  along  the  road,  until  at 
length  the  sound  of  a  bugle  told  them  that 
the  King  was  near. 

As  the  royal  advance  guard  rounded  the 
shoulder  of  a  hill,  they  reined  up  their 
horses,  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  stared  in 
astonishment.  Casting  military  discipline 
to  the  winds,  they  shouted  to  those  behind, 
and  were  soon  joined  by  their  officers. 
Bragg  was  among  them. 

"Good  God  !"  he  exclaimed.  "The  King 
must  not  see  this.     Stop  him." 

But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  stop  the 
King,  and  a  still  harder  one  to  disperse 
the  women.  They  had  not  dared  go  this 
far  to  scatter  at  the  first  order.  Even 
Bragg,  desperate  as  he  was,  dared  not  ride 
them  down,  these  hundreds  of  women. 
While  he  was  still  shouting  and  threaten- 
ing, the  King  rounded  the  turn  in  the  road. 


Angry  as  the  ruler  was  at  the  scene,  he 
was  no  less  curious.  Spurring  his  horse  into 
a  gallop  he  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the 
procession  of  women. 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  Bragg,  as  he 
saluted,  "it  is  all  the  work  of  that  woman 
at  their  head.  She  escaped  from  jail  a  few 
nights  ago.  She  is  a  traitor,  but  for  a  cer- 
tain reason  which  I  will  explain  later,  I 
did  not  have  her  shot.  I  have  been  too 
lenient,  and  I  crave  Your  Majesty's  par- 
don. I  will  now  make  amends."  He 
turned  to  Joan.  "Lead  these  women  whom 
you  have  deluded,  back  to  the  village,  or  I 
will  order  you  shot  here  and  now." 

Joan  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and 
faced  the  King,  ignoring  Bragg. 

"In  the  name  of  these  women  I  present  a 
petition  to  Your  Majesty,"  she  began,  in 
clear,  steady  tones.  "Nay,  not  a  petition — 
a  demand.  We  call  upon  you  to  bring  this 
war  to  an  end.  This,  we  cannot  compel  you 
to  do,  but  we — these  women  and  their 
sisters  throughout  your  kingdom — can  pre- 
vent future  wars,  because  without  us  there 
can  be  no  soldiers  for  future  armies.  You 
have  taken  my  husband,  but  I  will  not  give 
you  my  child.  This  is  the  message  I  bring 
you  in  the  name  of  womanhood." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  in  the  silence 
which  followed  stepped  back,  drew  from 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  cloak  the  revolver 
Franz  had  left  her,  and,  pressing  it  to  her 
heart,  looked  upward  and  said : 

"Franz — my  beloved — you  told  me  to 
be  brave  and  strong." 

With  the  last  word  she  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. She  had  delivered  her  message  to  the 
King. 
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to  whom  you  would  like  to  introduce  Photo- 
play Magazine,  the  best  illustrated  periodical 
obtainable?  Send  your  friend's  address  and 
a  sample  copy  of  a  recent  issue  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  without  charge. 

Send  a  postal  or  letter  today  to 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE,  350  North  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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"How  An  Oliver  Agency  Made 
My  Whole  Business  Grow — 

"I  own  a  bookstore  in  a  town  of  11,000  people.  Three  years  ago  I  became 
the  local  agent  for  the  Oliver  Typewriter  Company.  It  was  a  lucky  day  for 
me.  Not  merely  because  I  have  sold  one  Oliver  for  every  fifty  inhabitants 
in  this  town,  and  made  the  large  commission,  but  because  I  became  a  part  of  the  Oliver 
sales  organization.  That  means  that  the  company  has  given  me  advantages  which  I  could 
not  have  gained  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  they  enrolled  me  in  their  sales  school  and 
gave  me  a  new  business  education.  They  told  me  how  other  men  had  made  successes 
and  how  to  avoid  common  difficulties.  The  Oliver  traveling  representatives  came  to 
see  me  and  gave  me  additional  pointers.  They  gave  me  a  bigger  and  broader  vision 
of  modern  business,  and  I  learned  the  value  of  getting  ideas  from  others.  With 
some  of  my  first  earnings  I  took  a  trip  to  Chicago  to  visit  the  general  offices  and 
to   get   a  lot   of    ideas    from    the   big   bookstores   in   the   city. 


"All  this  experience  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  and  I  now  do  the  biggest  busi- 
ness in  a  town  of  this  size  for  many  states 
around.  Oliver  gave  me  the  big  idea  and 
I  have  applied  it  not  only  to  the  Oliver 
agency  but  in  my  own  line." 

This  is  merely  one  of  many  stories  that 
might  be  told  by  Oliver  agents.  Others  will 
tell  of  the  things  they  have  bought  with 
Oliver  commissions.  Some  might  tell  how 
the  Oliver  paid  for  a  college  education. 
Thousands  of  Oliver  agents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  shared  in  the  millions  of 


dollars  earned  in  commissions.  The  new 
Oliver  Nine  is  a  big  seller  and  makes  lots 
of  friends.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Olivers  are  in  use.  Many  of  the  greatest  f 
businesses  of  the  country  use  Olivers  + 
throughout.  We  permit  agents  to  ^^ 
sell  on  our  famous  17-cents-a-day  .▼ 
plan.    To  ambitious  men  and  wo-  f 

men  we  offer  exclusive  territories,       f 
which  means  that  inquiries  and       ^  Oliver 

prospects  therein  are  given  *       Typewriter  Co. 

tothem.  Wedonotcompete         f  1378  Oliver 

With    our  agents— we  CO-  +  Typewriter  Bldg. 

operate  with  them.  *  Chicago,  in. 

f        I  want  to  know  more 


Our  national  advertising  campaign  reaches  practically  every  town        +~       a!??u'  an  Oliver  agency, 
in  this  country  and  Canada.  S    onV  successfully 

If  you  want  to  begin  to  win,  write  to  us  today  for  our  proposi-  w 

tion.    If  your  territory  is  open  and  you  can  show  us  that  you        f 

are  responsible,  you  may  get  the  local  agency  for  the  Oliver        +         Name 

typewriter.    Of  course,  in  each  case  it  is  first-come,  first-         -^ 

served,  so  we  suggest   no   delay.     Someone  might   get         f       Address 

ahead  of  you.  Quick  action  generally  pays — so  act  now.        > 
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The  Victoria  Cross 


(Continued  f 
a  state  of  feeble  terror.  It  was  evident  that 
the  revolution  was  nothing  but  ineffectual 
rebellion.  Azimoolah  and  Seerek  had  quar- 
reled bitterly  over  the  former's  murderous 
policies,  the  Maharajah  realizing  that  his 
consent  to  his  "General's"  assassinations 
had  cost  him  his  title,  his  place  and  his 
property  forever,  probably  his  liberty,  and 
possibly  his  life. 

Darkness  had  scarcely  fallen  when  Sir 
Allan  Strathallan  and  the  rescue  regiment 
crashed  suddenly  into  the  feeble,  straggling 
trio  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

In  the  red  day  which  followed  British 
soldiers  avenged  the  murdered  English 
women  and  children.  One  meal,  and 
Major  Seton  was  with  them. 

When  he  returned,  Strathallan  met  him, 
with  his  usual  pompous  awkwardness. 
Seton  expected  more  thunderous  vitupera- 
tion— but  he  did  not  care,  now.  Joan  loved 
him,  and  was  she  not  safe? 

"Colonel  Seton,"  began  the  blustering 
knight,  "my  daughter  has  been  making  a 


rom  page  104J 

fool  of  herself  carrying  around  a  Victoria 
Cross  which  belongs  to  you.  I  have 
ordered  her  to  restore  it  to  you  immediately." 

"I  asked  her  to  keep  it,  sir,"  replied 
Seton.  And  at  that  curiosity  ran  away  with 
him  completely.  "You  have  spoken  to  so 
many  officers  this  morning,  Sir  Allan,  that 
I  fear  you  made  a  mistake.  You  addressed 
me,  you  know,  as  Colonel — " 

"Silence,  sir!"  roared  Strathallan. 
"Think  I'm  an  idiot,  giving  wrong  titles 
like  some  cannibal  king?  I  said  Colonel 
Seton,  and  I  meant  Colonel  Seton,  for  you 
are  Colonel  Seton." 

Just  then  Joan  appeared. 

"Sir  Allan,"  ventured  Ralph,  "much  as 
I  prize  my  decoration  and  my  new  rank, 
there  is  one  thing  I  want  more  than — " 

"Take  her.  sir,  take  her!"  interrupted 
her  father.  "You've  earned  her,  as  well  as 
your  new  title  and  your  ornaments.  And  I 
believe  she'll  be  fool  enough  to  love  you." 

"But,  Ralph,"  protested  Joan,  plain- 
tively,  "I'm  not  a  thing."-' 
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Send  Only  $1 
For  This  ILLINOIS  Watch 

Your  Dollar  Back  in  a  Month— il  You  Wish 


To  10,000  Men  Only 

Once  a  year  we  buy  10,000  of  these  wonderful 
Illinois  Watches.  This  17-Jewel  Model,  with  a  20- 
year  Gold-Filled  case. 

We  offer  those  watches  at  $13.75— terras  $1  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Our  object  is  to  open  up  10,000 
new  charge  accounts. 

But  we  offer  only  10,000.  If  you  fail  to  get  one 
by  delay,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  year. 

How  We  Profit 

This  offer,  of  course,  leaves  us  very  slight  profit. 
But  we  have  an  enormous  Jewelry  Department. 
And  we  supply  two  million  homes  with  House 
Furnishings. 

If  we  get  you  started— get  you  to  open  a  charge 
account  here — you  will  buy  here  all  your  life.  That 
is  why  we  offer  this  Watch  bargain.  It  will  last  you 
a  lifetime.  And  every  time  you  look  at  it,  it  will 
remind  you  that  you  have  an  account  with  us. 

Thirty  Days'  Trial 

You  know  this  Watch.  The  best  jewelry  con- 
cerns all  over  the  country  handle  and  recommend  it. 
It  is  made  by  the  Illinois  Watch  Co.,  Springfield,  111. 
— one  of  the  greatest  and  oldest  watch  concerns  in 
the  country. 

But  we  send  the  Watch  on  trial.  Wear  it  30  days. 
If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  bargain,  send  it 
back. 

Send  us  only  $1  when  you  order.  If  you  don't 
like  the  watch,  we  will  send  the  dollar  back.  If  you 
do  like  it,  send  us  $1  a  month.  That  will  give  you 
over  a  year  to  pay. 

No  references  required.  We  will  gladly  trust  you. 
Express  will  be  prepaid. 

But    don't    wait.      These    10,000     j   m.. 
watches  will  go  very  fast.    And  this 
will  be  your  only  chance  for  a  year  to 
get  such  a  fine-watch  bargain.    Send 
us  the  coupon  now. 


i"MU"WVAWlf 


ice*13^ 

Only  $1  Down 
A  Whole  Year  to  Pay 

This  watch  has  a  17-jeweled  movement— It  Is 

a  perfect  timekeeper.  The  price  seems  impos- 
sible. But  we  guarantee  this  watch  to  have  17 
fine  jewels,  and  to  be  a  genuine  Illinois  watch, 
exactly  the  same  as  sold  in  jewelry  stores. 

The  case  is  a  20-Year  Gold-Filled  Ca»e.  That 
is,  it  is  warranted  for  20  years.  It  is  open-face 
:.nd  a  beauty.  The  back  is  handsomely  en- 
graved. It  has  a  screw  back  and  bezel,  so  It  is 
positively  dust-proof. 

The  watch  is  guaranteed  for  25  years.  We 
send  with  this  watch  this  guarantee  certificate. 
Think  of  that— only  $13.75  for  almost  a  lifetime 
of  perfect  watch  service.  The  watch  is  a  perfect 
timekeeper.  No  better  timekeepers  were  ever 
made  than  the  17-jeweled  Illinois.  Every  man 
who  knows  watches  knows  this. 

If  you  want  to  sell  this  watch  back  to  us.  after 
30  days'  use,  we  will  return  every  cent  that  you 
pay  on  it. 


SPIEGEL.  MAY,  STERN  CO. 

3734  Wall  Street,  Chicago 

I  enclose  first  payment  of  £U  for  which  send,  express  paid,  the  17- 
jewel  Illinois  Watch  No. K4F734 described  i 


^-  in  your  advertisement.  If  I 
keep  it  I  will  pay  $1  each  month  until  $13.75  has  been  paid.  If  I  return 
it  within  the  30-day  trial  period  you  are  to  semi  me  back  my  SI. 


$  Name  > 


Postoffioe . 


{   St.  or  Box  No State. 


3734  Wall  Street,  Chicago 


JEWELRY  CATALOG  FREE  Kn^.^atSS.'SlaS.SaS 

and  jewalry— all  sold  on  our  easy  credit  plan.  Just  drop  us  a 
postal  and  it  will  be  mailed  you  free.  But  don't  fail  to  use  the 
coupon  and  send  us  $1,  as  this  wonderful  watch  offer  will  not  be 
made  again  for  a  year.  (1121) 
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(Continued  from  page  140) 

N.  M.,  Pittsburg. — Yep.  Same  David  Powell 
played  Freneau  in  "Gloria's  Romance.''  Address 
him  care  Kleine. 


M.  S.,  Danville,  Va. — Gene  Gauntier  has  re- 
tired from  the  screen,  we  believe.  Arthur 
Johnson  died  in  January  after  a  long  illness. 


Garlic,  St.  Louis. — Gee,  but  you  ask  some 
foolish  questions.  If  it  means  anything  in  your 
young  life  however  we  will  inform  you  con- 
fidentially, of  course,  that  Crane  Wilber  is  more 
"beautiful"  than  we.  Sorry  to  tell  you  though, 
that  he  is  a  married  man  and  his  wife  is  not  the 
blonde  who  plays  opposite  him. 


Barbette,  Bloomfield.  N.  J. — Xow,  looka 
here,  Jessie,  we  don't  mind  being  sworn  at,  but 
don't  call  us  ''Fair  one!"  Or  you'll  need  a 
nom  de  guerre  instead  of  a  how  de  plume.  Sup- 
pose you  saw  Mildred  Harris  in  the  November 
issue,  yes?  Fairbanks  twins  seem  to  be  on  a 
vacation.  We  always  aim  to  have  new  photo- 
graphs in  the  art  section,  so  quite  naturally  they 
seem  new  to  you.  Glad  also  that  you  like  "Plays 
and  Players."  Cal  York  is  one  of  our  favorite 
authors. 


Mrs.  Reihm,  New  York. — We  have  no  record 
of  any  boy  of  the  names  you  mention. 

Winnie  D.,  New  York. — Gertie  Bambrick  re- 
tired from  the  pictures  when  she  married  Mar- 
shal Neilan.     They  are  now  separated. 


K.  M.  H.,  St.  Louis. — Charles  Ray,  William 
Desmond  and  Frank  Keenan  are  respectively  in, 
early  twenties,  early  thirties  and  early  fifties. 
Bessie  Barriscale's  husband  is  Howard  Hickman. 
Carlyle  Blackwell  is  with  World.  Just  ■what  do 
you  mean  whey  you  say  "it  is  very  amusing  to 
read   this   department?" 


Ariz.  Pal,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  Sheriff  in 
"The   Desperado,"   LTniversal,  is  Jack   Holt. 


R.  B.,  Brooklyn. — The  doctor  in  "Still  Waters" 
with  Marguerite  Clark  was  Robert  Vaughn. 
Haven't  seen  anything  of  him  lately.  The  ranch 
owner  who  married  Gladys  Hulette  in  "When 
She  Played  Broadway"  was  Howard  Mitchell. 
Did  you  see  the  story  about  Gladys  in  the 
November  issue? 


Harriet,  Louisville.  Kv. — Says:  "Looks  like 
if  they  were  interested  in  the  players,  they  would 
remember  what  they  read  about  them,"  referring 
to  some  of  these  who  ask  questions  which  are 
answered  in  nearly  every  issue  of  the  magazine. 
"Sunday"  was  filmed  by  the  World  with  Reine 
Davies  in  the  lead  but  we  have  no  record  of 
the  other  you  mention.     Sure,  come  again. 


Valerie,  Milwaukee. — Crane  Wilbur  is  mar- 
ried. Don't  know  about  Mae  Gaston.  Vim  com- 
pany at  Providence,  R.  I. 


K.  O.  R.,  Warrenton,  N.  C. — Billie  Rhodes  is 
not  the  wife  of  Ray  Gallagher.  All  of  the  play- 
ers you  mention  are  in  their  early  twenties. 
Edna  Mayo  is  not  Frank's  sister.  Joyce  Moore  is 
his  wife. 


Rosella,  West  Philadelphia. — Of  course, 
you're  not  rude.  We've  already  published  stories 
about  some  of  the  favorites  you  mention  and  no 
doubt  the  others  will  appear  in  time.  Mrs.  Bryant 
Washburn  was  known  to  the  public  as  Mable 
Forest  before  she  retired. 


Rent 
BSy 


Applying 
Rent  on 
Purchase 
Price 


for  Cash 
or 

Easy 
Payments 
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NO   matter  what  your 
profession,  business  or 
employment,  you  need 
a  typewriter  in   your  home. 
Everything:  you  write,  letter, 
bill,  receipt,  contract  of  any 
kind,  should  be  typewritten  for 
legibility   and  a  carbon  copy 
kept  for  self-protection — saves  arguments 
sometimes  legal  complications,  too.  Free  instruction  book 
makes  typewriting  easy  to  learn,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to  use  a  genuine 

UNDERWOOD  Visible  Typewriter 


10  Days' 

FREE 

Trial 


Prove  it  by  asking  us  to  send  you  one  of  these  ma- 
chines for  an  absolutely  free  ten-day  trial.  No  obliga- 
tion on  your  part  to  keep  it.    If  you  are  not  completely 


satisfied  in  every  way,  just  send  it  back  at  our  expense 
Should  you  decide  to  keep  machine,  rent  it  or  if  you 
want  to  own  it,  buy  it  for  cash  or  on  easy  terms— 


At  Less  Than  Half  Price 

An  unusual  opportunity  to  buy  the  one  accepted  stand-  pay  for  six  months  will  be  applied  on  purchase  price, 
ard  typewriter  of  America  at  a  sensational  money-  Your  name  on  a  postal  brings  full  particulars  about 
saving.  Then,  remember  that  every  cent  of  rental  you        our  Bargain  Offer  and  Special  FREE  Offer  No. 553  . 

TYPEWRITER  EMPORIUM,  Established  1892-24  Years,  CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 

150,000  Satisfied  Emporium  Customers 
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CREDIT 


WONDERFUL  BARGAINS  FOR  ONLY 


Our  Reputation 
Is  Your  Safeguard 


Whether  a  man  has  expert 
knowledge  of  diamonds 
and  j«wt'lry  or  not,  do  is  safe 
If  he  puts  his  trust  in  mer- 
chants   of    good    reputation. 
Ovt-r  fifty-eight  years  of  hon- 
orable   busineas    success    has 
built   our   business  up   from  a 
small  store  to  the  largest  Dia- 
mond and    Watch  Credit  Houao 
In  the  world,  with  branch  etorra 
in  many  larse  citiee.     Tho  Loftia 
Guarantee   bas  over  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  back  of  it.     Our  guarantee 
Certificate  given  with  every  diamond  wo 
sell,  ta  the  strongest,  broadest  and  most 
blDding  everisaued  by  a  responsible  house. 
Wo  Guarantee  Absolute 
Satisfaction  or 
Your  Money  Back 

Our  import  prices  "'direct  from  the 
mines    to   you"    cut   out  all  the 
alera'   and  retailers"   pro- 


I 


fita.      You  get  the  ben„. 
thia  aaving  along  with  our 
lib  cral  c  red  it  terms— eight 
months    to   pay—  and 
you    wear  the  dia- 
mond while  paving 
for  it.    Our  large 


AND  MANY  ARTICLES  ON  CREDIT 
TERMSASLOWASSI  A  MONTH 


wric. 


of  \m 
>Xoti 


it. 


Think  of  it!  High  grade,  guaranteed 

genuine   Diamonds,  perfect  in  cut 

and  full  of  fiery  brilliancy;  19,21  and 

23  Jewel  Watches  and  other  gorgeously 

beautiful  Jewelry,  only  $2.50  a  month — about  8c  a  day. 

Dur  Credit  Is  Good— Loftis  Will  Trust  You 

No  matter  how  far  away  you  live  you  can  buy 
of  us  on  credit  as  easily  and  pleasantly  as 
though  you  paid  all  cash.  There  is  no  red  tape 
— we  ask  no  security.  We  mean  just  what  we 
say — Your  credit  is  good.  Just  select  any  ar- 
ticles you  desire  from  our  large  116-page  cata- 
log of  bargains  and  we  will  send  them  for  your 
examination,  all  charges  prepaid  by  us.  You 
assume  no  risk,  you  are  under  no  obligations. 
You  don't  pay  a  cent  until  you  see  and  exam- 
ine the  articles  in  your  own  hands.  If  not 
entirely  satisfied  return  at  our  expense.  If  you 
are  pleased  with  our  merchandise  pay  for  it  on 
our  easy  credit  plan,  the  plan  that  bas  brought  Dia- 
monds, Watches,  Jewelry ,  etc. ,  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
all  over  the  country,  at  wonderful  Bargain  Prices,  and 
on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments.    Your  credit  is  good. 

Get  Our  116-page  Catalog  Now! 

See  the  wonderful  bargains  we  have  for  you. 

It  contains  over  2,000  exact  illustrations  of  Dia- 
monds, Watches,  Solid  Gold  Jewelry,  Silver- 
ware, Novelties,  etc. — all  the  latest  and  most 
up-to-date  designs  at  our  importers*  bargain 
prices — and  easy  terms  of  payment.  Whether 
you  are  thinking  of  buying  or  not  GET  OUR 
CATALOG.  It  is  an  education  in  Diamond 
and  Jewelry  values  and  styles  and  easy  credit 
buying.  Christmas  will  soon  be  here.  Do  your 
Christmas  shopping  early  from  our  great  Cat- 
alog of  bargains,  containing  many  suitable 
suggestions  for  Christmas  giving.  Send  for 
Catalog  today  before  you  forget.  IT  IS  FREE. 


k     Amazing  Watch 
Bargains 

LA    19-21  and  23  Jewel.  Elgin, 

Waltham,  Hampden,  Howard, 
and  Illinois  Watches  at  rock 
bottom  prices  and  terms— only 
a  few  cents  a  day  and  you  wear 
and  enjoy  the  watch  while 
paying  for  it.  We  do  not  manu- 
facture a  special  watch  to  be 
eold  at  a  special  price,  bat,  we 
do  Bell  the  best  and  most  re- 
liable American  made  Watches, 
absolutely  the  finest  that  money 
can  buy  at  rock  bottom  prices 
and  cosy  credit  terms.  Write 
today  for  our  liberal  offer  on 
these  justly  famous  watches — 
guaranteed  adjusted— adjusted 
to  temperature  —  adjusted  to 
isochronism— adjusted  to  posi- 
tions— accurate  to  the  fraction 
of  a  second.  These  watches  are 
guaranteed  by  the  great  fac- 
tories that  produce  them  to  be 
accurate  timepieces  in  perfect 
running  order,  and  further 
GUARANTEED  BY  US.  We 
will  make  any  necessary  re- 
pairs, barring  accident,  free  of 
charge  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  date  of  purchase 
and  agree  to  replace  at  any 
time,  free  of  charge,  any  part 
which  may  give  out  because  of 
defective  material  or  work- 
manship. 


I0FTIS 

■HBR0S&C0..iTs§ 


The  National  Credit  Jewelers 

Dept.  G502     108  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Stores  in:    Chicago   Pittsburgh    St.  Louis    Omaha 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Lillian,  Hartford,  Conn. — The  fairy  queen's 
name  is  not  given  in  the  cast.  Douglas  Fair- 
banks and  Jewel  Carmen  arc  still  with  Fine  Arts 
and  playing  at   the   Hollywood  studio. 


HoNOLULUAN,  Berkeley,  Cal. — Never  heard 
of  the  play  you  mention.  Perhaps  you  have  the 
title  wrong.  House  Peters  is  appearing  quite 
regularly  now.  Did  you  see  him  in  "The  Rail 
Rider"  and  in  "The  Velvet  Paw?"  Yes,  he's 
married  and  happy.  Can't  we  do  anything  else 
for  you  ? 


G.  E.,  Winchester,  Ind. — You  probably  missed 
the  issue  that  contained  the-  Hart  interview. 
Don't  know  Grace  Cunard's  husband.  Barbara 
Tennant  has  not  appeared  in  a  photoplay  for 
about  a  year.     Glad  you  like  us. 


Lillian,  Kansas  City. — Geo  Madison  is  not 
married  at  present.  Herbert  Rawlinson's  wife  is 
Roberta  Arnold,  of  the  speaking  stage.  Yes, 
Frank  Xewburg  is  the  husband  of  Jane  N'ovak. 
Hobart  Henley  is  not  married,  we  believe. 


R.  C.  M.,  Muncie,  Ind. — Wallace  Reid  and 
Charles  Ray  are  excellent  selections.  And  do  we 
understand  that  you  are  playing  Tom  Forman  for 
third  place  ?  His  picture  has  appeared  in  the  art 
section  recently.  Want  one?  Hazel  Belford  was 
the  girl  who  married  Charley  Ray  in  ''The 
Deserter." 


F.  G.  F.,  Chicago. — Yes,  there  is  such  an  actor 
as  Francis  Ford,  but  a  list  of  the  films  in  which 
he  has  appeared  would  fill  half  of  this  book. 


C.  S.,  Portland,  Ore. — Maud  Gilbert  played 
with  William  Farnum  in  "Samson."  She  is  not 
in   the  films  now,   we   believe. 


Marguerite,  Calumet,  Mich. — Warren  Kerri- 
gan is  not  married  and  not  even  thirty.  Anna 
Little's  husband  is  Alan  Forrest,  who  is  Mary 
Miks  Minter's  leading  man.  Edward  Coxen.  we 
believe,  is  married,  but  we  have  no  documentary 
proof. 


Marguerite,  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis. — Perhaps  the 
person  who  berated  the  moving  pictures  so  bit- 
terly was  not  successful  on  the  shadow  stage. 
What  do  you  think?  Maude  George  is  26  years 
old,  a  native  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  and  five  feet, 
seven  inches  in  height.  She  was  on  the  stage 
before  beginning  a  film  career. 


R.  D.,  Connellsville.  Pa. — Theda  Bara  is 
single  ;  so  is  Earle  Williams.  Mrs.  Bushman  is 
not  an  actress.  Hart  was  never  with  L'niversal. 
Stanton  left  L'niversal  about  eight  months  ago. 
You'll  have  to  ask  Vitagraph  why  Earle  and 
Anita  are  not  in  the  same  company. 


Frances,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Tom  Forman 
was  the  drug  clerk  in  "Public  Opinion."  Always 
glad  to  answer  your  questions. 


Eddie,  Ironton.  O. — Whaddayeh  mean,  Solo- 
mon? Wasn't  November  even  bettern  October? 
Ruth  Roland  and  Frank  Mayo  are  still  with 
Balboa  and  will  probably  appear  together  regu- 
larly. You  are  a  gentleman  of  discriminating 
taste,  so  as  to  say. 


Emerson,  Montreal. — John  Emerson  is  a 
native  of  Ohio — Sandusky.  See  page  50  in  the 
November  Photoplay. 


Rose,  Rumford,  Me. — Sorry  we  can't  send  you 
a  picture  of  the  Laughing  Mask.  See  the  Creigh- 
ton  Hale  story  in  the  November  issue  of  Photo- 
play. 


No.  414— $20 


No.  420— $50 


Sweets  diamonds 

ARE  WORN  BY 

PEARL  WHITE     ~ 

Beautiful    Diamond    Sent    On    Approval. 
NO  MONET  DOWN— HO  OBLIGATION-  Pay  a*  you  can. 
Every  diamond  is  especially  selected,  blue 
white,  perfect  cut,  with  which  we  will  furnish 
a  guarantee  certificate  attesting  its  quality  and 
value  and  we  will  allow  you  7\  %  increase  value 
any  time  you  wish  to  exchange.  Order  any  dia- 
mond   from    our    catalog ;  when  received,  if  not 
absolutely  satisfactory,  return  it. 

OUR  CREDIT  TERMS 

20%  down— 10%  monthly 
You  enjoy  every  advantage  in  price  and  quality.    Let  us  send  you  our  beautiful 
new  72-page  De  Luxe  Catalog  42,  also  request  blank  which  enables  you  to 
order  any  article  of  jewelry  on  free  examination.     NO  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE. 
Everything    at   rock  bottom  prices  direct   to   you.      NO 
DEALERS,    NO     MIDDLEMEN.      Get    the   beautiful 
things  you  want  NOW     pay  later,  on  such  easy  terms 
that  you  don't  notice  the  cost. 


L  W.  SWEET  &  COMPANY,  Inc., 

Dept.  42.,  2  &  4  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  DIAMOND  MERCHANTS 


No.  532     $100 


No.  392-$30 
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Patost  Extract 


HMMl  M» 
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The  American  Girl  at 
home   and    abroad,   is   famed 
for  her   beauty,  her  grace  and  her 
charming  feminine  ways. 

All    that   is   characteristic  of  the 

'   ''•     typical  American  Girl  is  exquisitely  portrayed 

by  the  famous  artist,  Mr.  Frank  H.   Desch, 

in  the  Pabst  Extract  American  Girl  Calendar  for  1917.     The 

face,  the  form,  the  pose,  the  costume,  the  freshness   and 

charm  of  vigorous  youth — make  a  composite  picture  of  womanly 

beauty  that  calls  forth  the  admiration  and  praise  of  everyone. 

This  beautiful  art  panel — shown  in  illustration 
herewith — is  seven  inches  wide,  thirty-six  inches  long.  It  is  litho- 
graphed in  twelve  shades  and  tints,  harmoniously  blended,  and 
makes  a  pleasing  and  attractive  decoration  for  any  room  or  office. 

No  advertising  matter  whatever — not  even  the  title 

or  months — is  printed  on  the  front.  Scores  of  calendars,  far  less  artistic, 
are  sold  in  art  stores  at  prices  ranging  up  to  a  dollar  or  more.  But  we 
send  you  this  calendar  free,  asking  you  to  pay  only  the  cost  of  packing 
and  mailing,  hoping  that  it  will  remind  you  that 

Pafcst  Extract 

l&e'i&esTTonic 

"Brings  the  Roses  to  Your  Cheeks" 

— that  it  is  a  natural  tonic  which  enriches  the  blood,  rebuilds  the 
9A      wasted  tissues  of  the  body,  steadies  the  nerves  and  tones  the  entire 
system.     Being  a  perfect  blending  of  the  extract  of  choicest 
malt  and  hops  with  iron,  it  is  nature's  own  builder  and  re- 
invigorator — a  splendid  tonic  recommended  by  leading  physi- 
/fcyC,     i~s  cians  for  nursing  mothers,  convalescents,  anaemics,  all  who 


% 


tM- 


are  run  down  from  any  cause,  and  as  a  revitalizer  for  the  aged. 

Order  a  Dozen  from  Your  Druggist 

Insist  Upon  It  Being  "Pabst" 

The  U.  S.  Government  specifically  classifies  Pabst  Extract 
as  an  article  of  medicine — not  an  alcoholic  beverage. 

This  Calendar  Is  Free 

To  obtain  one  it  is  merely  necessary  to  send  us  ten 

cents  in  coin  or  stamps   (coin  preferred)  to  cover  the 

cost  of  packing  and  mailing.    Each  year  the  de- 

^igfc       mand  for  these  attractive  art  calendars  grows 

»■  greater,  so  send  early  to  avoid  disappointment. 


.■/■    '■'■ 


PABST  EXTRACT  CO. 

Department  21 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


'>'■■ 
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ANYWATCHv^J 

~  cwCftEDiT 


YOU 

VVANT 


191 7  Models^ 

WALTHAM 
HAMILTON 
ELGIN,  MILLER 
Illinois,  Howard 


30DaysFreeTrial 


No  Money  Down 

Express  Prepaid  in  Advance  by  Me 

You  take  no  chances  with  me.  I  am  "Square  Deal"  Miller  and  I 
trust  the  people.  That  is  why  1  am  doing  the  greatest  Credit  Watch, 
Diamond  and  Jewelry  business  in  the  country,  buppose  you  want  any 
one  of  the  country's  best  makes  of  watches?  Name  any  one,  I  have  it  for 
you.  No  money  Down,  Express  Prepaid.  A  full  month  to  carry  It  In 
your  pocket  and  the  easiest  of  Long  Time  Payments.  That's  the  test  that 
tetls.   All  these  watches  GUARANTEED  25  YEARS 

I  Smash  the  Terms 

No  References  Demanded 

My  terms  »re  made  to  suit  you.  You  get  unlimited  credit,  with  no  red 
tape,  notes  or  collectors.    All  unnecessary  detail  left  out. 

An  **Open  Char&e"  Account 

the  same  kind  of  credit  you  get  from  your  grocer.  No  matfer  where  you 
live  or  what  your  income  ia,  you  can  now  own  the  finest  watch,  a  beau- 
tiful diamond  or  any  rare  jewelry  and  never  miss  the  money. 

Costly  Catalog  FREE 

fend  me  your  name  and  address  so  I  can  mail  you,  Free  and  postpaid, 
the  most  beautiful  catalog  of  its  kind  ever  printed.     I  want  you  to  have 
k  this  book.     It'sagem.    It  illustrates  all  makes  of  valuable  Watches, 
legant  Genuine  Diamonds,  and  a  vast  asortment  of  Beautl 
fill   Jewelry,  all  on  the  easiest  and  most  liberal  terms. 


II.  B..  Rochester.  N.  V. — The  studio  scenes  in 
'The  American  Beauty"  were  taken  at  the 
Morosco-Pallas  studio  in  Los  Angeles  and  the 
models  were  members  of  the  company.  We  do 
not  know  if  the  story  was  published. 

Billie,  New  York. — It  will  be  a  different  cast 
in  the  sequel  to  "The  Diamond  from  the  Sky' 
which  is  now  in  process  of  filming  at  Santa 
Barbara.  You  are  probably  right  about  Miss 
Williams.  Man,'  Fuller  is  not  married.  Why  not 
speak  to  the  manager  of  your  favorite  theater 
about  "Gloria's  Romance"  if  you  like  it  so  well  ? 


Dorothy. — Camille  Astor  is  now  with  Selig 
and  will  next  be  seen  in  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 
Her  photograph  appeared  in  the  October  Photo- 
play with  some  biographical  facts. 


Sherrill   Admirer. — Picture    of  your   favorite 
is   now   on  the   fire.      Coming  up   soon. 


Peg,  Xew  York  City. — Mrs.  House  Peters 
( Mae  King)  is  not  in  the  pictures.  That's  a 
good  quartet  you  picked,  Peters,  Hart,  Rawlin- 
son   and   Ethel   Clavton. 


Lillian,  Hartford.  Coxx. — John  Bowers 
played  opposite  Mary  Pickford  in  "Hulda  from 
Holland."  Jewel  Carmen  is  with  Fine  Arts  and 
at  this  moment  is  playing  in  Fort  Lee.  X.  J. 


Helex,  Sharox,  Pa. — Don't  know  what  became 
of  Casey.  Maybe  he  struck  out.  Marc  McDer- 
mott  will  appear  with  Alice  Joyce  in  her  first 
Yitagraph  picture.  Bobby  Connelly  was  the  boy 
in  "The  Suspect"  and  S.  Rankin  Drew  was 
Anita  Stewart's  husband  in  that  film.  Miss 
Stewart  has  just  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
typhoid.  So  Theda  sent  you  a  nice  photo?  Well, 
father  was  right. 


Martha.  Los  Angeles. — That  was  another 
magazine  in  which  you  saw  the  statement  that 
Harold  Lockwood  and  May  Allison  were  mar- 
ried so  do  not  hold  us  responsible  for  it.  They're 
not. 


Rl-th  Ellex.  Detroit. — Bessie  Love  should  be 
addressed,  care  Fine  Arts  Company,  Los  Angeles. 
Better  forget  your  film  star  dream  and  stick  with 
the  school  books  a  while  longer. 


The  Gushers,  Brooklyn". — Where  did  you  gv?t 
that  flock  of  big  words:  Were  it  not  for  them 
we  would  have  adhered  to  the  rule  which  provides 
that  all  letters  must  contain  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer,  or  go  into  the  waste  basket  un- 
answered. However,  Bessie  Barriseale  is  twenty- 
six  years  old  and  married.  Dustin  Farnum's 
sweetheart  in  "Davy  Crockett"  was  Winifred 
Kingston.  Clara  Kimball  Young's  latest  picture 
is  "The  Common  Law."  Robert  Warwick  was 
thirty-eight  years  old  in   October. 


C.    K.    Grimsby,    Ont. — Naturally,    the    "old 

home  town"  would  be  interested  in  following  the 
successful  career  of  Wilfred  Lucas.  Address  him 
at  Fine  Arts.   Los  Angeles. 


Lille.  Concordia.  Kan. — Sorry  that  your 
message  could  not  have  been  delivered  to 
Mr.  Hoops.  Presume  you  saw  in  the  papers  the 
sad  news  of  his  death  in  Xew  York  in  Sep- 
tember. 


Mollis,  Goldfield,  Nev. — Judging  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  his 
parents'  name  was  Von  Der  Butz.  we  deduce  the 
fact  that  Edwin  August  is  of  German  descent. 
He's  not  married.      Thanks  for  your  good  wishes. 
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Tabulator  Bar 


1   want,    through    tin-.    .i.U.rtise- 

niant,  to  establish  u  fi  lendlybuil- 

ni-  in  relations  w  ilh  you  as  I  [mssi- 

bjj  Ban.    1  want  you  to  mllM  also 

(lint  K  is  my  MTOMt  cITort  and 
Intention  to  giva  you  full  honest 
value  in   every  dollar  that  you 

spend  with   mo.     Thil  is  the  only 

way  I  I    My advri-tiw- 

Miiiii  has  appaaxvd  m  maitazlncB 
continuously  for  more  thon  four 
years. 

I  am  building  up  my  business  on 
the  foundation  of  good  value  and 
square  dealings.  I  am  saving 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers 
thousands  of  dollars,  by  supply- 
ing perfect— lata  style— visible 
writing  lypcwriters,  at  remark- 
ably low  prices. 

All  my  transactions  are  handled 
throughout  by  personal  corres- 
pondence I  assure  you  every 
courtesy  and  consideration  in 
your  dealings  with  me.  Your 
order  will  have  my  prompt,  care- 
ful, personal  attention.  I  will  be 
glad    to   do    business    with    you. 


TYPEWRITER  SENSATION. 

Free  TRIAL— Use  As  You  Pay 

Send  me  only  $2.50  a  month  until  the  low  total  price  of 
$48.80  is  paid,  and  the  machine  is  yours 

This  is  absolutely  the  most  generous  typewriter  offer  ever  made.  Do  not  rent  a 
machine  when  you  can  pay  $2.50  a  month  and  own  one.  Think  of  it — Buying  a 
$100.00  machine  for  $48.80.     Cash  price,  $45.45.     Never  before  has  anything  like  this  been  attempted. 

STANDARD 
VISIBLE 


L.  C.  SMITH 


Perfect  machines,  Standard  Size,  Single  Shift  Keyboard  of  Standard  Universal  arrangement  — 
universally  used  in  teaching  the  touch  system.   The  entire  line  of  writing  completely  visible  at  all 

times,  lias  the  tabulator.the  two  color  ribbon,  with  automatic  reverse,  the  back  spacer.ball  bearing  type  bars,  ballbearing 
carriage  action,  ball  bearing  shift  action, in  fact  every  late-style  feature  and  modern  operating  convenience.  Comes  to  you 
with  everything  complete,  tools,  cover,  operating  book  and  instructions,  ribbon,  practice  papei — nothing  extra  to  buy. 
You  cannot  imagine  the  perfection  of  this  beautiful  reconstructed  typewriter  until  you  have  .^g^  ___  _g_  _ 
seen    it.    1  have  sold    several   thousand   of    these    perfect    latest   style    machines    at    this   bargain     m 

Srice,  and  every  one  of  these  thousands  of  satisfied   customers   had   this  beautiful,  strictly  up-to-     M       u      A       ^IVIITl-f 
nte    machine   on  five   days'  free   trial    before  deciding    to    buy   it.     I  will  send  it  to  you  f.  o.  b.      ▼  **•    ^*"   "J1"*  *  ** 

Chicago  for  five  days'  free  trial.      It    will  sell  itself,  but  if   you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  is  the    M      Room  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Ship  me  the  Model  No.4  L.O. 
Smith  F.  O.  B.  Chicago,  as  de- 
scribed in  tbisadvertisement.  I 
/will  pay  you  the  $40.00  balance 
of  the  SPECIAL  $48. 80  purchase 
price,   at    the    rate   of  $2.50    per 
unue  ui  ♦-io.ou  is  paiu.     ji  you  month.    The  title  to  remain  in  vou 

don't  want  it,  return  it  to  the  express  agent,  receive  your  $8.80  and  return  the  M  stU„od  that  I  n'a've  five  daV'n "which" 
machine  tome.  1  will  pay  the  return  express  charges.  This  machine  is  guaran-  M  to  examine  anrl  try  the  typewriter.  If 
teed  just  as  if  you  paid  $100.00  for  it.  It  is  standard.  Over  one  hundred  thousand  ^  I  choose  not  to  keep  it  I  will  carefully 
peopleown  and  usethese  typewriters  and  think  them  the  bestever  manufactured,  m  repack  it  and  return  it  to  the  express 
ti_  i       .  .•  •         •  «••.!.•  •  •«■  ■     ii     •  *      m       agent.    It  is  understood  that  yon  give  the 

The  supply  at  this  price  is  very  limited,  the  price  wdl  probably  be  raised     f      standard  guarantee  for  one  year. 
when  my  next  advertisement  appears,  so  don't  delay.     Fill  in  the  coupon    ^ 
today — mail  to  me — the  typewriter  will  be  shipped  promptly.    There  is  no     0 
red  tape.  I  employ  no  solicitors — no  collectors — no  chattel    mortgage.    It  is 
simply  understood  that  I  retain  title  to  the  machine  until  the  full  $48.80 
is  paid.     You  cannot  lose.      It  is  the  greatest  typewriter  opportunity  you     , 
will  ever  have.      Do  not  send  me  one  cent.      Get  the  coupon  in  the  mails     A 


greatest  typewriter  you  ever  saw,  you  can  return  it  at  my  expense.     You    won't  want  to  return  it 
aftf  r  you  try  it— you  cannot  equal  this  wonderful  value  anywhere.  4 

You  Take  No  Risk— Put  In  Your  Order  Now/ 

When  the  typewriter  arrives  deposit  with  the  express  agent  $8.80  and  take  the  machine 
for  five  days'  trial.     If  you  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  best  typewriter  you  ever  saw. 


Name  . 


today  —  sure. 


HARRY  A.  SMITH,  851-231  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago/ 


Address. 
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Under  our  easy  payment  plan,  you  can  quickly  own  a  hand- 
some Burrowes  Billiard  and  Pool  Table.  No  special  room  is 
needed.  The  Table  can  be  mounted  on  dining  or  library  table 
or  on  its  own  legs  or  stand,  and  quickly  set  aside  when  not  in  use. 


miiiiiiimn 


Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  superbly  built,  and  adapted  to  the  most  scientific  play. 
Great  experts  say  that  the  Burrowes  Regis  High-Speed  Rubber 
Cushions  are  the  best  made. 

Prices  are  from  $1  5  up,  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  more  down 
and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Sizes  of  Tables  range  up  to 
4/2x9  ft. (standard).  Balls, cues, and  full  playing  equipment.free. 

gap* Burrowes  Tables  are  now  on  sale  in  many  cities  and  towns.-« 
"^^  You  may  inspect  them  before  ordering,  if  you  wish.  ^^3 
No  Red  Tape— On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will 
ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it, 
and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  This  insures 
you  a  free  trial.  Write  for  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 
The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  181  Spring  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


"Send  for 

Miniature  Bottle 

20<t 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  ever  produced. 
Made  without  alcohol.  Use  only  a  drop. 
Concentrated  Flower  Drops  bottle  like 
picture  with  long  glass  stopper.  Rose, Violet, 
Crabapple,  $1.50;  Lily  of  the  Valley,  $1.75. 
Send  20c  silver,  stamps  for  miniature  bottle. 


Flower  Drops  also  comes  in  Perfume  form1 
made  with  alcohol  in  the  above  odors,  also  in 
Mon  Amour  and  Garden  Queen,  the  latest, 
$1.00  an  ounce  at  druggists  or  by  mail.  Send 
stamps  or  currency.  Money  back  if  not 
_  pleased.  Send  $1.00  for  Souvenir  box,  6 — 25c 
M**<    bottles  same  size  as  picture;  different  odors. 


LEARN     TO     DANGE1 


'r»_    D^»«..l~».  Join  the  fun.   Becomeagood 
DC   ropuiar  dancer.    Learn   bv   mail. 

New,  Simple  Method  33HBF,t"5£*SS 


learn  at  home 
Same  way  1  teach  so 


pare  time.     No  music  necessary. 
lets  leadorsund  professional  dancers. 


\  Write  for  Special  Low  Terms  |JJd  &, 

our   surprisingly   low    otter  on    the    "One-Stop"  and  other  dnnees. 

Prof.W.  C.  Peak,  Dept.  8,  702  Cornelia  Ave.,  Chicago 


M.  D..  Albany,  X.  Y. — Yes.  "man"  is  right. 
Henry  Walthall  is  38  and  is  all  you  say  of  him. 
We  agree  with  you  that  the  best  there  is  in 
plays  is  none  too  good  for  him,  but  we  wouldn't 
like  to  be  the  one  to  advise  him  what  to  do  with- 
out being  asked. 


C.  S.,  Lenoir,  X.  C. — Harry  Carey  is  now  with 
Fox  in  Los  Angeles  and  Herbert  Rawlinson  is 
still  with  L'niversal.  The  doctor  in  "Gloria's 
Romance-'  was  Henry   Kolker. 


Blanche.  Washington.  D.  C. — What  do  you 
mean  by  "an  alias?"  If  you  mean  what  we 
think  you  mean  we  can  say  that  neither  Tom 
Forman  nor  Harold  Lockwood  has  one.  Tom  is 
single.  Marguerite  Clark  is  about  28  and  Mary 
Miles  Minter  just  half  that. 


M.  B.,  Alameda,  Cal. — Geraldine  Farrar's  only 
photoplay  this  summer  was  "Joan  of  Arc."'  Ad- 
dress her  at  Lasky's.    Lou-Tellegen  is  somewhere 

around   thirty. 


Miss  Lee.  Philadelphia. — Billie  Burke  is  mar- 
ried to  F.  Ziegfeld.  Jr.,  the  man  who  invented  the 
Follies  and  she  gets  her  mail  at  Geo.  Kleine's 
studio  in  Xew  York.  Address  Mary  Pickford. 
care  Artcraft. 


Maud.  Brownsville.  Tex. — Can't  tell  you  a 
thing  about  the  Houston  company  or  any  of  its 
players.  The  name  you  mention  is  entirely 
strange  to  us. 


L.  R.,  St._  Louis. — Pearl  White,  Creighton 
Hale  and  Norma  Talmadge  are  unmarried. 
Write  them  for  pictures. 


M.  M.  M.,  Philadelphia. — The  other  dr.y  we 
got  a  letter  from  a  lady — yes,  we're  sure  she  is — 
threatening  to  call  upon  us  with  a  horsewhip  and 
various  other  punitive  impedimenta  if  we  ever 
told  another  inquisitive  questioner  that  Francis 
Bushman  was  married  and  had  five  children  and 
being  that  you  think  he  is  ideal,  we  are  not  going 
to  tell  you  what  the  lady  said  we  shouldn't  sa| 
any  more.  We  will  answer  the  other  part  of 
your  question  however  by  stating  that  there  are 
a  half  dozen  or  so  reasons  why  Mr.  Bushman 
and  Miss  Bavne  are  not  married. 


L.  O.,  Graceville.  Minx. — A  perusal  of  the 
vital  statistics  indicates  that  Jack  Conwav  is  a 
native  of  your  own  city  of  Graceville.  So  far 
as  we  know.  Ethel  Barrymore  has  appeared  in 
no  play  of  the  name  you  mention.  Yes.  we  think 
Xorma  Talmadge  has  beautiful  eyes.  Didst  think 
we  were  blind  ? 


W.  L..  Salt  Lake  City. — Arthur  Shirley  was 
John  Valiant  in  "The  Valiants  of  Virginia." 
Write   him   care   of    Selig. 


Eliza,  Paoli.  Pa. — Earle  Foxe's  wife  is  Celia 
Santon.  Marguerite  Clark  has  no  husband, 
poor  thing!  Bessie  Barriscale's  is  Howard  Hick- 
man and  Clara  Kimball  Young's  is  James  Young. 
She's  in  her  middle  twenties. 


E.  M.  H.,  Chino.  Cal. — Are  you  trying  to  pick 
a  fight  with  us — or  what?  We  have  Miss  Stone- 
house's  own  word  for  it  that  she  is  married  and 
that  her  name  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Roach.     Xow  will   you  be  good? 


Horace.  Yin-eland.  X.  J. — Sorry.  Horace,  but 
we're  not  operating  a  correspondence  club  or 
matrimonial  bureau,  or  any  little  thing  like  that. 
Conway  Tearle  played  last  with  Clara  Kimball 
Young.      Never  heard   of   any   Bunny,  Jr. 
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SPECIAL! 


TO  THE  READERS  OF 
PHOTOPLAY 


We  are  proud  to  present  to  the  readers  and  friends  of  Photoplay  the  special  offer  made 
in  the  following  advertisement  of  the  HARRIS-GO/iR  JEWELRY  CO.,  of  Hansas  City,  flfo. 
That  their  liberal  offer  is  In  good  faith  and  will  he  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  is  beyond  question.  The  Harris-Goar  Company 
Is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favorably  known  jewelry  con- 
cerns, and  with  their  Easy  Payment  Plan,  have  helped  thous- 
ands of  worthy  pooplfi  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  You  should 
write  for  their  Catalog  and  tell  your  friends  to  do  so.  ^~     £?on%22i 


17- Jewel  Elgin 


$ 

30-Day  Offer 


W 


Now,  during  this  Special  Sale,  is  the 

time  to  save  a  third  on  this  high-grade  17-Jewel 
Genuine  Elgin.     Thoroughly  factory  tested,  fully  guaranteed, 
engraved  or  plain  polished  case  with  your  own  monogram.    This 
watch  will  keep  most  accurate  time  and  with  ordinary  care  will  last  a 

life-time.  Our  new  Catalog  for  1916  and  1917  shows  every  new  style  watch  made.  It  shows 
all  the  different  style  cases— the  new  Hexagon  and  Octagon.  It  gives  you  the  lowest  Rock- 
bottom  prices  on  19,  21  and  23-Jewel  Railroad  Watches— Tower  than  any  retail  store  can  afford 
to  sell  them — and  our  proposition  is  to  send  any  watch  you  select  from  our  new  catalog,  sub- 
ject to  your  own  inspection  and  approval— 

Jfcf/>     i\ilf\n&\/    finu/fi   We  do  this  to  prove  to  you  that  the 

■  ^  V  ■  Wm  1#  M  m  ^Jr  mm*w  V  ww  m  m  great  volume  of  our  business  in  all  parts  of 
c*_  _ ,,  IUtr\n+hf\/  B'-*\sm*±n+c  the  country  enables  us  to  do  better  by  you 
c,a>X  inuninsy  l-aymcnL^  than  any  other  watch  or  diamond  house  in 
the  world — that  our  prices  are  lower  and  our  terms  easier,  g%mmiw^  ttf  m  Month  * 
for  you  can  open  an  account  with  us  for  the  small  sum  of   ***'**   ^'   €M _  ""*"*•"  * 

And  we  don't  want  you  to  send  us  one  cent 

not  a  penny— until  you  have  first  received  and  inspected  the  goods 
for  yourself — merely  give  us  your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card 
or  on  coupon  below,  that  we  may  send  you  our  Big  New 

— the    most  interesting 
Catalog  in  America,   be- 
cause   it 
contains   Watches,    Diamonds,   Clothing    for  both  y 
Men  and  Boys,  Hats,  Shoes,  Guns,  Suit  Cases,  y      rTGC 
Trunks,    Sewing  Machines,    and  hundreds  of  /     Catalctf? 
articles  that  you  need  at  money-saving  prices  /         voloic/g 
and  such  Easy  Terms  that  you  never  miss  /  „/,»«»,  «  rnannn 
the  money.  y'    HaRR'S-GOaR  CO. 

S  Dept.  2055 

You  Assume  No  Risk  Whatever    •         Kansas  city,  no. 

-everything  is  Bent  subject  to  your  approval.    /         p,ease  Bend  me  Free  Cata. 

We  ask  no  security— no  interest— no  red    y   .         .  ,„  r_L_-   n.-.™„.„i„  o„^  r>i„<-i, 
tape-just  common  everyday  honesty  among  men.    We  want  you  to  write   /.   loe  °£  Watches-  Diamonds  and  Cloth- 
us  and  learn  our  most  liberal  plan  of  Easy  Payments.    You'll  find  that     S     mg  on  tLaBy  lerma- 
we  are  just  the  house  you  have  been  looking  for.    Do  this  now  before    S 
you  forget  it.    Use  the  Coupon  or  a  postal  card.  > 

HARRIS-GOAR  CO.,  / 

Dept.  2055  Kansas  City,  Mo.     /  Post  w^ 

Th«  now.*  Th»t  Sells  Mor«  Ellin  WatchM  Thin  Any  r    r>  „  „  a. 

f      ii.F-D •  rare. .................. ......••••..•■•••.■■•. 


KANSAS  CITY 
BANK  PRESIDENTS 

ENDORSE 
HARRISGO/XR  CO. 

TTe  take  very  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  the  Harris- 
Goar  Jewelry  Co.  to  the  busi- 
ness public.  The  company  has 
large  financial  resources  with 
patrons  everywhere  through- 
out the  United  States,-  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Goar  are  well 
and  favorably  known  as  men 
of  energy  andbusiness  integ- 
rity* and  we  believe  them 
worthy  of  the  fullest  confidence 
of  the  public-  (Signed) 

J.  Jf.  DOMTXICK.  Pres. 
Traders  Rational  Hank. 
W.  T.  KEMPER,  Pres. 

Commerce  Trust  Co, 


When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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$1000  Cash  Prizes 

Write  today  for  free  samples  and  our  $1,000.00 
Christmas  offer.     HUMP  Hair  Pins  keep 

your  hair  beautifully  dressed.    They  don't  fall  out. 
Send  your  dealer's  name  and  10c  postage  for  com- 
plete package,  all  sizes,  and  seven  new  ways  to  do 
your  hair  designed  by  leading 

New  York  hairdressers.  y  w»   t»  /I  T~* 

HUMP  Hair  Pin  Mfg.  Co.      H  U  M  i 

SoL  H.  Goldberg.  Prcs.        CHICAGO 


MEDA1II0N  PORTRAIT; 

--,        ■  4$  MOVIE  FAVORITES- J. 

^'  ~  ~^:      GET  THEM  FROM  YOUR, 5JIO CENT  STORE    . 


Printed  in  four  colors,  framed  in 
selected  artistic  steel  frames  of 
ebony  black  or  mahogany  brown. 
Size  3%  in.  high  by  2%  in.  wide. 
Ideal  decorations  for  dens,  rooms, 
clubs,  boudoirs,  etc.  Make  fine 
holiday  gifts. 

10  Cents  Brings  a  Sample.  3  for  25c 

Tour  nearest  5  and  10  Cent  Store 
ehould  have  these  medallions.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  order  direct  and  if 
not  for  sale  there,  ask  them  to  order 
a  series  so  you  may  begin  your  collec- 
tion at  once. 

CAHILL-1G0E  C0MPANY.119  W.  Harrison  Sl.,diicago.nL 

Box  of  Powder  and 

4  other  Beauty 
Preparation/- 


limited  OFFER 


''  Five  Famous  Marinello 
Beauty  Preparations  Ab- 
solutely Free  to  every  woman  just 
to  prove  why  millions  of  particular 
women    prefer   Marinello    products. 
Miniature  Box  of  Fact  Powdcr&araf Motor 
Cream,  Tube  of  Tooth  Paste,  Box  of  Phantom 
if  felly  and  Boo*  of  Beauty  Secrets.  Send  five 
iid  part-ills'  new,  before  offer  is  withdraw*. 
'      CHICAGO 


Powder,  Jar  of  Rose  L 
2c  stamps  for  postage 
MARINELLO   CO.,  Dept.   138,  MALLEUS    BLDG 


The  University  of  Chicago 

I  f\  JUf  J7  in  addition  to  resident 
fj[  \J  IYI  J^  work,  offers  also  instruc- 
_________    tion  by  correspondence.        fiill 

STITHY  For   downed     in-  !*>-%*. 

|J  M.    \J  U  £  formation  address  !f,\   lift1-"* 

U.  of  C.(Div.D)  Chicago,  111.     untk.nTo««     I 

■M 


25th  Year 


E  A  BANKER 


Prepare  by  mail  for  this  hijih  profession,  in  whieh  there  nr*  great 
opportunities.  Six  months'  term.  l))plom:\  uwvded.  Send  for freo 
book.     "Howl,.  Hoeomon  Pnnker.       flKIAlt  i; .  All'OKN.rrej, 

AMI  lilt  AN  S(  IIOOL  OF  HANKING 

G57Ku»t  State  Street,  t'OLl'Miil  S.OHIO 


F.  M.  F.,  Minneapolis. — "Pillars  of  Society" 
was  filmed  just  prior  to  Walthall's  joining 
Essanay.  He  had  quit  Griffith  for  Balboa  after 
completing  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  then 
returned  two  Ibsen  pictures.  Here's  your 
"Wild  Goose  Chase"  cast:  Betty  Wright,  Ina 
Claire :  Bob  Randall.  Tom  Forman  ;  "Grind," 
Lucien  Little-field;  Mrs.  Wright.  Helen  Marl- 
borough; Mr.  Wright,  Raymond  Hatton ; 
Mr.  Randall.  Ernest  Joy  ;  Mrs.  Randall,  Florence 
Smythe :  Horatio  Brutus  Briggs,  Theodore 
Roberts. 


Biddy,  Baker,  Ore. — The  best  way  to  start  out 
to  be  a  movie  star  is  to  get  a  job  in  a  moving 
picture  studio,  and  then  show  the  boss  that  you 
have  the  makings  of  a  star.  That's  the  only 
advice  we  can  give  you.  Yes,  we  accept  "little 
gifts"  for  our  services.  They  come  in  an  en- 
velope every  Saturday  night.  You  can  read  all 
about  the  Beauty-Brains  girls  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine.  Tell  Dad's  stenographer  she  isn't 
barred   from  writing  to  us. 


Gwendolin.  Natick,  Mass. — Orrin  Johnson 
would  certainly  feci  humiliated  if  we  repeated 
■what  you  wrote  about  never  having  heard  of 
him  before,  so  we  refrain.  Mr.  Johnson  had  a 
long  and  successful  stage  career  before  invading 
the  realm  of  the  films.  He  has  appeared  in 
Triangle's  "D'Artagnan"  and  "The  Price  of 
Power."  He  was  born  in  Louisville.  Ky.,  and 
went  on  the  stage  in    1887. 


P.  A.  S.,  Berkeley,  Cal. — Marguerite  Clark 
has  decided  to  remain  another  year  in  pictures 
so  will  not  return  to  the  stage  this  fall  as  pre- 
viously announced.  Your  other  questions  can- 
not be  answered  from  our  records. 


Alice  M.  C,  Los  Angeles.- — Well  you  see, 
Mr.  Hyde  was  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Dr.  Jekyll  was 
Mr.  Hyde,  so  we'll  really  have  to  ask  you  to 
puzzle  those  two  pictures  out  for  yourself.  Wish 
we  could  help  you  out.  Write  us  again  about 
something  else. 


Charlotte.  Minneapolis. — Roscoe  Arbuckle's 
wife  is  Minta  Durfee,  Frank  Mayo's  is  Joyce 
Moore,  Anna  Little's  is  Alan  Forrest  and  the 
others  are  either  single  or  married  to  non-pro- 
fessionals. 


Miriam     A..     Rochester.    X.    Y. — Thank    you 
cordially  for  your  appreciation  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
review   of  the   year's  plays,   also    for  the   su 
tion   list   you   submitted.      It   is   to   be   seen   that 
vou  are  observing. 


Walter  L.  S.,  Portsmouth.  O. — Likely  you 
could  find  out  about  books  on  the  construction, 
care  and  operation  of  motion  picture  machines 
by  writing  The  Pathescope  Co.,  Aeolian  Hall, 
New  York  City. 


Lacricha  B.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — The  Judge  of 
the  Night  Court  in  "Common  Grounds"  was 
Thomas  Meighan.  and  you  may  address  him  in 
care   Lasky,   Hollywood,    Cal. 


Miss  Mary  IL,  Berkeley.  Cal. — Sony  to  have 
to  tell  you  that  the  October  (l^l?*  issue  of 
Photoplay  Magazine  containing  the  story  about 
William  S.   Hart  is  "all  out." 


Hart.  Dallas.  Tex. — Miss  Clark  probably  re- 
ceived a  telepathic  warning  of  your  impending 
protest  as  she  will  not  return  to  the  stage  this 
fall.  Naturally,  we  used  our  influence.  David 
Powell  was  Freneaux  in  Gloria's  R. 
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Typewriting 


New  method  enables  anyone  to  write  80 
to  100  words  a  minute  without  mis- 
takes.   It's  all  in  the  FINGERS! 

Doubles  and  Trebles  Salaries 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  has  an  idea  been  dis- 
covered which  puts  speed — great  speed  and  ac- 
curacy—within the  reach  of  every  typewriter 
user.  Almost  overnight  it  has 
revolutionized  the  whole  type- 
writing situation. 
Stenographers  who  formerly 
never  exceeded  30  to  40  words 
a  minute  are  writing  80  to 
100  words  with  less  effort 
and  with  far  greater  accuracy 
than  ever  before.  And  their 
salaries  have  jumped  from  a 
meagre  $8  to  $15  per  week  to 
$25,  $30,  and  even  $40. 

Amazingly   Easy  for 
Anyone — Only  10  Lessons 


Why  Aren't  Stenographers 
Better  Paid  ? 


Marie  Parker 
A.  H.  Gardiner 
E.  Stoneaian 


1,800 
240 
900 
780 


No  matter  how  low  your  pres- 
ent speed,  no  matter  how 
labored  your  efforts,  no  mat- 
ter how  weak  or  clumsy  your  fingers 
now  seem  to  be,  no  matter  how  little 
or  how  much  experience  you  have 
had.  r.o  matter  what  other  courses 
you  have  taken,  this  new  method  will 
positively  bring  you  the  desired  re- 
sults, as  thousands  of  stenographers 
— and  ministers,  lawyers,  reporters 
and  writers  as  well  —  have  already 
proven.  There  are  only  10  lessons,  amazingly  easy  and  fasci- 
nating. A  few  short  weeks  of  spare  time  study  is  all  that  is 
required. 

Trained  Fingers — The  New  Way 

European  music  teachers,  when  training  their  pupils  for  the 
piano,  invariably  give  special  finger  exercises.  This  is  because 
the  untrained  way  is  not  the  right  way.  The  best  results  cannot 
be  obtained— the  fingers  simply  cannot  be  used  correctly — un- 
less the  student  develops  and  strengthens  the  proper  muscles. 
This  training  is  even  more  essential  to  expert  typewriting. 
The  reason  that  so  few  people  can  write  more  than  30  to  40 
words   a   minute  is   because  their  fingers  are  not  flexible  or 


Why  are  most  stenographers  getting  only  $8  to 
$15  a  week  — while  others  get  $25,  $30,  and 
even  $40?  Eight  words  tell  the  story.  It's 
nothing  in  the  world  but  lack  of  speed  and  accu- 
racy on  the  typewriter  that  is  keeping  salaries 
down — that  is  robbing  most  stenographers  of 
the  pay  they  ought  to  get.  Think  a  minute. 
What  is  a  stenographer  paid  for?  Isn't  it  for 
the  finished  product — for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  letters  or  other  typewritten  matter 
you  can  turn  out  in  a  day  ? 

No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  shorthand,  you 
can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay  until 
you  get  speed—  real  speed— and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  how  theNew  Way  in 
Typewriting  has  already  resulted  in  increased 
pay.  Letters  from  these  students  and  from 
scores  of  others  will  be  found  in  the  free  book. 
What  it  has  done  for  them  it  will  do  for  you. 

Raise  First  Year 
J.  H.  k.  nil     ■     ■    f    836 
O.  B.  Hunter      -  780 

S.  Shanin 


nimble  enough.  This  new  easy  method  overcomes  this  at 
once — develops  finger  strength  and  flexibility  by  simple,  easy 
exercises  away  from  the  machine — trains  the  fingers  beforehand 
for  their  work  on  the  machine — and  the  results  border  on  the 
miraculous. 

Valuable  Book  Free 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  tells  all  about  the 
wonderful  gymnastic  finger  exercises  and  explains 
the  course  in  complete  detail,  which  is  free  to 
those  interested,  if  4c  in  stamps  is  sent  to  cover 

postage,  wrapping,  etc.  It  is  a  big  32-page  book,  brimful  of 
eye-opening  ideas  and  valuableinfor- 
mation.  It  explains  how  this  unique 
new  method  will  quickly  make  your 
fingers  strong  and  dextrous,  bring  them 
under  perfect  control,  make  them  ex- 
tremely rapid  in  their  movements — 
how  in  ten  lessons  in  a  few  short 
weeks  you  can  transform  your  type- 
writing and  make  it  easy,  accurate  and 
amazingly  speedy— all  this  and  much 
more  is  told  in  detail.  No  instruction 
book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  its 
cost, ever  told  so  plainly  the  real  WHY 
and  HOW  of  expert  typewriting. 


Raise  First  Year 
Richard  Clarke      $     900 
R.I.Rankin       -  420 

Carlos  C.  Guerre    2,000 
C.  C.  Dorsey    -  300 

J.  P.  Jones     -     -  900 

H.  K.  Temme    -  540 


If  you  are  ambitious  to  get  ahead — if 
you  want  to  make  your  work  easier  — 
if  you  want  to  get  more  money  in 
your  pay  envelope — don't  wait  a 
single  moment  before  sending  for  this 
book  of  information  and  proof. 
Merely  enclose  4c  in  stamps  to 
cover  postage,  wrapping,  etc. 


This  new  method  is  bring-     A»* 
ing  such  marvelous  re-        ^»»* 
suits    to     others — is       ^,** 
proving  itself  to  be       -    ,♦ 
so  sure  a  means  of      ^7y* 
quickly  increas-      fji*     Gentlemen: 
ing   salaries—      /v£*    Please    send 
that  you  will       ^\*     me    your    free 
be  doing       ^»»*    book    about    the 
yourself         -    #     New  Way   in  Type- 
a  big  injustice  if   you   fail   to  /•****     writing.     This  incurs 

write  for  it  at  once.  s    S    no    obligation   on    my 

^#*     part.    I  enclose  4  cents 
Coupon        ^  t*    ;n  stamps  to  cover  postage, 
\J>*    wrapping,  etc 

*>,♦     Name 


Tear   off   the 
now,  or  write  a  postal 
or  letter  before  you 
turn  the  page. 

THE  TIMOSS 
SCHOOL 

7512  College  Hill 
SPRINGFIELD, 


OL    /$ 

0.   //    7! 


tfj^**    Address 

<>/ 

(T     City State 

Mail  to  THE  TULLOSS  SCHOOL 
7512  College  Hill  Springfield,  Ohio 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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Geraldine  Farrar  Says: 

"/  !i  i>e  used  Kosmeo  Cream  and  I'oicdei;  also  yt*ur 
Skin  Food  for  many  years,  and  like  them  very  much.*1 

KOSMEO 

Cream  and  Powder 

are  used  by  thousands  of  the  world's 
most  beautiful  women,  to  keep  the 
skin  clear,  fresh  and  velvety.  Kosmeo 
Powder  adheres  well  and  is  invisible. 
Three  shades  —flesh,  white  and  bru- 
nette. Price  50  cents  at  dealers  or 
by  mail  postpaid. 

FPOP  ^imnloc  of  Kosmeo  Cream  and 
11CC  JdllipiCS  Kosmeo  Fate  Powder 
with  40-page  book,  "Aids  to  Beauty."  mailed 
free  it  you  enclose  4  cents  for  postage. 

Mrs,    Gervaise    Graham 

32  W.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago 


%> 

*<$*»» 


art   N&r'-OUIWORK 

Contains  147  illustrated  lessons  with  new  designs 
by  Virginia  Snow.  To  introduce  New  JAPSILK  Cor- 
doney  best  hard  twisted,  mercerized  Crochet  Cot- 
ton, we  will  mail  free  and  postpaid  Collingbourne's 
Encyclopedia  of  Art  Needlework  10  any  lady  send- 
ing only  10c,  in  silver  or  stamps,  for  a  sample  ball. 

JAPSILK 

E  cornea  in  White  and  Ecru— sizes  1.  3.  6.  10,  16.  20. 

V  -7--    —    30,40,  50.  60.  70. SO.  100;  also  in  all  leadinjr  colors- 

'■  c-^^_    -y^  sizes,  5.  30  and  50.    Crochet  Book  contains  many  original  ideas 
.  ^~" """,     in  Crochetine,  Tattinir.  and  Embroidery.      Also  list  of  26  free 
•emiums.     bend  today.      COLLINGBOURNE    MILLS,  Dent.   2243.   Elgin.    III. 


A  Lifetime's 
VALET   Service 


JBb  mont 


month 

Press  your  trousers  EVERY  DAT  of  your  life 
for  less  Jhan  one  month's  tailor's  pressing  bills, 
and  look  spic  and  span  ALWAYS.     Leahey's 

Heatless  Trouser  Press 

( Protected  by  U.  S.  Letters  Patent) 
makes    a    perfect    knife-like   crease  in   15 
minutes.       Complete    pressing    in   two  or 
three  hours.    A  Creaser.  Pressor,  Stretcher 
and  Hanger  combined  in  one. 
Preserve  your  trousers  —  no  more  hot  irons 
to  make  shiny    "pants'*    and   destroy  the 
original  fibre  of  the  cloth.  Use  the  HEATLESS 
method — jh-st  cost  is  the  onto  cost.-  Weight  20  oz. 
Of  finest  waterproof  manila  fibre  board,  with 
heavily  nickel-mated  clamps  of  finest  tempered 
spring  steel.     This 

Wonderful  Money-Saver 

—  no  operating  cost  —  cuts  out  all  tailor's  bills 
and  savesextra  trousers.  Trousers  pressed  while 
you  sleep  or  travel.  West  Point  Cadets  all  use 
Heatless  Method. 

New  Trousers  for  Old 

The  HEATLESS  method  —  no  scorching  iron  — 
makes  your  trousers  look  like  new  daily.  Aver- 
age cost  lc  a  month.  Money  back  if  von  want 
it.      That's  fair,  isn't  it  t 

At  Your  Dealer's  or  —  Mail  the  Coupon 

One  dealer  sells  35.000.  The  country  taken  by 
storm— nothing  like  it  since  the  safety  razor. 
Dealers,  write  at  once.  Retail  price  §1.25  in  Canada. 


lO  Days'  Free  Trial  Guaranteed 

Invention  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co.,  36  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Enclosed  find  $1  (11.25  in  Canada),  for  which  please  send  me  postpaid  one 

1  -dicy's  HHATLESS  Trousers  Press.      If  al  the  end  ol  10  days  1  do  not  wish 
to  keep  it,  1  will  return  it  to  you  and  5'ou  v.  ill  return  my  dollar. 


Jsnnie. 


A  ddrest!.. 


Dealer's  Name... 
Dealer's  WWresa . 


J.  \V.  Y.,  St.  Locis,  Mo. — Yes,  you  are  right, 
Miss  Lillian  Gish  was  educated  at  the  St.  Louis 
convent  you  name.  Please  don't  ask  us  to  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  players;  that's  against 
the  rules  of  this  department ;  and  anyway,  how 
much  more  satisfactory  to  make  up  one's  mind 
for  oneself  in  such  matters.  Dorothy  Gish  is 
playing  with  Fine  Arts,  Hollywood,  Cal.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  tell  you  ''who  her  director 
is."  because  directors  come  and  directors  go,  but 
plays  go   on  forever. 


Frances,  Utica.  X.  Y. — You  must  have  missed 
the  April  issue  of  Photoplay,  which  contained  an 
illustrated  story"  about  Grace  Cunard  and  Francis 
Ford. 


Gladys.  Philadelphia. — Sessue  Hayakawa  is 
pronounced  Ses-soo  Hah-yah-kah-wah,  each  syl- 
lable having  the  same  accent.  Now,  try  it  on 
vour  Carola. 


G.  E.  S.,  Bound  Brook,  X.  J. — The  scenes  for 
"A  Woman's  Way'  were  not  taken  in  Italy. 
Thomas  Meighan  was  the  prince  in  ''The 
Sowers." 


Miss  Mary  H.,  Jersey-  City',  X.  T. — Know  just 
how  you  feel,  Miss  Mary-O,  because  we've  been 
there  too — waiting  and  waiting  for  the  thing  we 
wanted  that  wouldn't  come  along  like  a  good  ship 
and  be  tied  up-O.  But  mebbe-mebbe,  if  you  just 
keep  your  hands  in  your  pockets  (now,  now,  all 
the  newspapers  say  you  girls  are  going  to  wear 
'em  this  winter)  and  your  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  your  feet  stubbornly  in  the  patience  path, 
why.  *  p'raps  that  coYeted  interview  will  show 
up-O.  Anyway,  drop  in  on  us  via  mail  again 
soon.      G'bve. 


J.  W.  C  Kxoxyille,  Texx. — At  this  writing 
the  prize  for  ''The  Diamond  from  the  Sky." 
had  not  been  awarded  but  the  announcement  was 
expected  daily.     We  quite  agree  with  you. 


Ruth  E.  H.,  Ixdiaxapolis. — What  an  in- 
gratiating way  you  have  anyhow,  but  what  do 
you  mean  by  saying  the  "Beauty  and  Brains" 
judges  "picked  such  old  girls?"  Heh  ?  What 
do  you  mean!'  Two  of  them  are  23:  one  is  22: 
five"  are  21  :  two  are  20  :  one  is  19  ;  wherefore  the 
average  age  of  these  beauties  is  21  years  and 
1  month  and  several  days,  and  you  have  the 
darned  audacity  to  say  they're  old.  Listen  to 
vour  sarcasm  "Is  there  an  old  maids'  convention 
to  be  held  in  X.  Y.  ?"  Do  you  know  what  we 
ought  to  do  with  you?  We  ought  to  print  your 
name  and  address,  and  give  those  eleven  old 
young  ladies  a  round-trip  ticket  to  Indianapolis ! 


M.  C.  B.,  Mepford,  Ore. — Thanks  for  your 
words  of  appreciation.  It  seems  as  though  every- 
one is  for  us,  doesn't  it?  Grace  George  is  Alice 
Brady's  stepmother.  Bessie  Barriscale  was  on 
the  stage  ever  since  childhood  and  is  a  cousin 
of  the  Taliaferro  sisters.  She  has  been  in  the 
pictures  for  two  years.  Interviews  with  your 
favorites  soon. 


G.  K..  Phoexix.  Ariz. — Theda  Bara  is  26  year 
old  and  single,  but  we  do  not  know  how  she  is 
fixed  for  brothers  and  sisters.  Do  not  think 
William  Farnum  has  any  children.  Yes.  he's  one 
of  the  best  of  'em.  William  Lampe  is  his  real 
name  not  his  name  in  "Saints  and   Sinners "  only. 


Howard.  New  Bedford.  Mass. — Sister  was 
right.  It  was  W'ally  Reid  and  not  Dustin  Farnum 
in  "To   Have  and  To  Hold." 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  rilOTOri.AY  MAGAZINE. 
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I.PRESS&SONSoTNHSr  Diamond  Cutters 
in  theUnited  States  selling 
to  the  Public  direct. 


MONEY  BACK  IN  FULL  ANY  TIME  WITHIN  I  YEAR 


We  want  your  patronage  on  our  MKR1T5  ONLY.    If  our  catalog  Jucs,  not  convince  you  beyond  jII 
doubt  thai  we  can  sell  you  a  larger  or  a  better  diamond  for  less  money  titan  any  other  concern  in  the 
i(«,  we  do  noi  expect  \  our  order.      When  you  buy  of   I.  Press  .*  Soitf.     you  buy   DIRECT 
OM   THE   DIAMOND   CI    I  1  1  KS.      Realize  that  by  importing  diamonds   in  the  ROIK.H,    VC 
EM  10  per  cent,  on  this  one  item  o*  duty  ALONE  !       By  cutting  them  OURSELVES  we  also  gave  the 
Cl'TTER'S  pront,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wholesaler's  profit.    Our  beautiful  new   226-page  catalog 
explains  it  all  very  clearly.     It  also  ihowl  how  diamonds  are  mined  and  the  various  processes  ol 
cutting  from  the  rough.     This  catalog  is  not  only  a  mine  of  big  values,   but  also  a  mine  of  inter- 
esting and  instructive  diamond  information.    It's  the  only  catalog  of  its  kind  In  the  world.    Write  for 
to-day.   Dissatisfaction  is  impossible,  for  we  give  a  guarantee  in  writing  of  money  back  in  full  any- 
time within  one  year  with  every  diamond  purchase.         14K  COLD  MOUNTINGS  FREE. 


GENUINE    PERFECT    CUT   DIAMONDS 


t 


39?  *50^  70?  B5*'K)0™ 

\J\J  CARAT   V/W  CARAT     I   \J  CARAT  WW  CARAT  I W  CARAT 


VARIOUI  COLOR 

!!  Cint $  1.75 

16Cini 3.25 

8    Cint 4.68 

16C»rit 7.50 

4    Cirat 9.75 

}    Carat..     .    12.50 


TOP  BROWN  COLOR 

1-8    Carat %  5.00 

J-16  Carat 7.S8 

1-4    Carat 12.50 

3-8    Ca.at 18.75 

1-2    larat 25.00 

5-4    Carat 37.50 


SLUI-WMITE 

1  1-4  Carat $  87.50 

1  3-4  Carat 122.50 

2  Carat 140.00 

2  1-2  Carat 175.00 

3  Carat 210.00 

4  Carat.      ..  280.00 


OLIOmVflMPERFICT       ABSOLUTELY     PERFECT 


I-I6  Carat $   3-85 

1-8    Carat ,     6.25 

3-16  Carat.. 10.00 

1-4    Carat.. 17.50 

3-8    Carat 27.00 

1-2    Carat 42.50 


1-16  Carat $11.98 

1-4    Carat 19.80 

3-8    Carat 22.70 

1-2    Carat 48.00 

5-8    Carat.  ...  ....  63.00 

3-4    Carat 75.00 


SEND  NO  MONEY -BUY  THROUGH  YOUR  BANK 


We  gladly  ship  selections  to  you  on  approval  through 
any  bank  you  designate.  Send  no  money.  Simply 
write  us  what  you  wish  us  to  send  you,  and  if  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied,  return  the  goods  to  us.  And  re- 
member, every  purchase  is  accompanied  by  our  Protec- 
tive Guarantee  Bond,  which  refunds ful1  purchase  price 
anytime  within  one  year. 

THIS  MONTH'S  WATCH  SPECIALS 


SOLID  GOLD 

FLAGS  *  EMBLEM  BUTTONS 

A  Solid  Gold  American  Flag  or  Secret  Order 
Emblem  for  I  Oc  and  1 0  names  and  addresses  of  your 
friends  or  neighbors.    Value  50c. 


10 


t  A  KARAT 

IUgold 

FILLED  Watches 
7-JEWEL 

$2-98 

ValueS 6.  00 

15-JEWEL 

$3.98 

Value  $8.00 
17-JEWEL 

$4-75 

Value  $10 

All  Standard 
Watches  and 

Cases 


1  n  KARAT 

IUgold 

FILLED  Watches 
19-JEWEL 

$5.85 

Value  $12 

21-JEWEL 

$6-75 

Value  $14 

23-JEWEL 
$7.50 

Value  $1S 


At  Wholesale 
Prices.  Write 
Us  Today. 


fBi*$  1917Catalog  FREE") 

V  A31 

_^ffi&v  •    V^    Sapuhirrt  and    IVark  Brooch 

ft 


Solid  Gold.  $9.9S     ^_    Solid  Gold  Crosi 
Plain  without  Pearls,  ,*5.75         an<j  eiiai, 


.\:S4 

Gold  ( 

id  I'liai 
SO.'.tH 


,'<HaiESAl£JEWEta?se 

816  CHESTNUT  ST. 

PWCLAT/ELPHIA,  PA. 


a:'.T 
:1  Ornalnc  Di» 

„„.]■    -.diJOoM 
ValUerr     and 

Chain.  S34.75. 


\:\r>. 

White  Gold.  Genuine  KM 


,13« 

>>. n 

Clilitci 

Srnrf 
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1   OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

Hose 
Supporter 

The  Oblong  Rubber 
Button  is  an  exclusive 
feature  of  Velvet  Grip 

goods.      This   most   im- 
portant  modern   improvement 
in   hose  supporters  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
round  button,     ft  is  a  cushion 
of  solid  live  rubber,  and  be- 
cause  of    its    large    holding 
surface    it    prevents    tearing 
and  drop  stitches. 

Buy  corsets  having  the 
hose  supporters  with 
the  Oblong  Rubber 
Button. 

Sample  set  of  four  "Sew- 
ons"  for  women,  50  cents 
Sample  pair  of  "Pin- 
ons"  for  children,  15 
cents  [give  age]. 
Sample  pair  of ' '  Baby 
Midgets"  for  infants 
— lisle,  10  cents;  silk, 
15  cents,  all  sent 
postpaid. 

GEORGE~FROST  COMPANY,   Makers,  BOSTON 

Also  makers  of  the  Boston   Garter  for  men 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


aimiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiij; 


Are  Your  Eyes 
Tired 

When  you  come  Kome  after  spending  an 
enjoyable  evening  at  your  favorite  movie 
theatre"?  Has  the  constant  attention  to 
the  flickering  screen  caused  a  strain  on 
your  eyes  —  do  they  feel  heavy,  tired? 

Murine 

Is  for  tired  eyes — it's  a  safe  and  efficient 
eye  relief  —  it  soothes  and  comforts  the 
eyes  after  they  have  been  subjected  to 
unusually  hard  conditions  of  constant  use 
or  excessive  concentration. 

After  the  Movies 

a  drop  of  Murine 

in  your  eyes. 

It  makes  them  comfortable 

and  is  absolutely  harmless. 

Rests    Refreshes     Cleanses 

At  Druggists  or  by  Mail,  50c  and  $1.00 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Co..  Chicago, 
sends  Book  of  trie  Eye  free. 


Si  roR^ouR 


Ok  101"    '.'TO^uKmeVJ 

EYES  Ey*  REntD/Co. 


B.  .1..  Savannah.  Ga. — It  was  Page  Peters,  not 
House  Peters,  who  was  drowned.  House  Peters 
is  married. 


E.  G.  C,  Napier,  X.  Z. — Pictures  of  and  an 
interview  with  House  Peters  appeared  in  July 
Photoplay  Magazine:  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you; 
25  cents.  Your  favorites  request  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Editor.     Thank  you  heartily. 


L.  P.,  Oasis.  Utah. — No ;  Roscoe  Arbuckle 
would  assure  you  that  the  report  of  his  death  is 
greatly   exaggerated. 


Miss  Z..  Hastings.  N.  Z. — Xell  Craig's  ad- 
dress is  care  Essanay,  Chicago.  Glad  you  ad- 
mired the  picture  of  her  in  Photoplay,  and  more 
glad  that  you  like  the  magazine  so  much. 

Ruth  K.,  Dorchester.  Mass. — Wallace  Reid*s 
height  is  6  feet  and  2  inches :  his  complexion  he 
says  is  "mixed."  A  blind  person  or  a  jealous 
woman  might  call  Man-  Pickford  homely.  We'll 
talk  to  the  Editor  about  your  Dorothy  Davenport 
request.  Certainly  she  is  clever  in  the  films  :  has 
a  world  of  admirers,  too.  And  you  think  Wallace 
Reid  is  the  handsomest  and  best  actor  on  the 
screen?  So  does  Dorothy  Davenport;  she's  his 
wife.  That  family  ought  to  love  you,  Ruth. 
Mr.  Reid  is  a  few  months  more  than  twenty-six 
years  old.  Francis  Bushman's  residence  is  near 
Baltimore.  So  you  have  been  trying  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  Us,  eh  ?  whether  We  are  "an  old, 
young  or  middle-aged  man  or  woman."  Well, 
you  can  bet  one  thing.  We're  not  a  woman.  Yes, 
by  all  means,  write  again ;  it'll  make  you  feel 
better.     Us  too. 


Mrs.  I.  B.  H. — Rose  Coghlan's  address  is  care 
Xew  York  Dramatic  Xews.  17  West  Forty-second 
Street,  Xew  York  City.  Carlorta  Monterey's  ad- 
dress is  care  Oliver  Morosco,  Xew  York. 


H.  B.  H..  Xew  York  City. — There  is  really  no 
reason  why  you  should  hesitate  to  write  Mr. 
Warwick  and  Mr.  Bushman  for  their  photos  it 
evening  dress,  enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  each. 
We  know  of  no  other  way  for  you  to  get  them. 
Thank  you   for  the  pleasant  wishes. 


Ida  May  Rowe,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Xo  discrim- 
inating person  would  quarrel  with  your  taste 
in  selecting  Carlyle  Blackwell,  Harold  Lockwood. 
Norma  Talmadge.  Yiolet  Mersereau  and  May 
Allison  as  vour  screen  favorites. 


X.  K.  S..  St.  Louis. — Photoplay  Magazine 
published  in  the  art  section  the  photograph  oi 
I.  Warren  Kerrigan  in  June.  1915;  Olga  Petrova 
'in  April,  1916;  Alice  Brady  in  August.  1916; 
Harold  Lockwood  in  July,  1915,  and  Henry  B 
Warner  in  August.  1916.  An  Alabama  Governor 
told  Lois  Wilson  she  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  her 
State  ;  isn't  that  sufficient  personal  description  for 
you?  If  all  the  girls  (and  menl  would  follow 
your  example  and  typewrite  their  inquiries,  we'd 
never  work  Saturday  afternoons,  bless  you  for- 
ever  and   a   day. 


Louise  H.  B..  Xew  York  City. — "A  Child  oi 
the  Paris  Streets"  was  filmed  in  Los  Angeles. 


=^ri  I M 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 M 1 1 1 1 M  u  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 : :  1 1 . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  <  1 1  l 

Every  advertisement  in  niOTOri.  VY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed 


Mrs.  V.  K..  Dodge  City.  Kansas. — Did  you 
rind  the  pleasant  surprise  awaiting  you  at  page 
129  of  PHOTOPLAY  Magazine  for  September- 
the  same  picture  of  Mary  Pickford  which  you 
sent  us  with  the  much  appreciated  suggestion  foi 
its  use?  Your  taste  and  Miss  Pickford's  are  tlu 
same,  for  this  is  the  photograph  she  selecte 
to  send  to  the  Belgian  trenches.  For  your  kinc 
letter,  our  sincere  thanks. 
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I  Ml  KIM 


A  clean  \ 

Prevent 

abra 


Jobs  Now  Open 

for  Men   Who   Can  Sell 


Pick  up  any  newspaper — note  the  large  number 
of  Want  Advertisements  for  Trained  Salesmen. 

Talk  with  any  business  executive  — 
he  will  tell  you  his  firm  can  always 
find  a  place  for  a  Trained  Salesman. 
Other  professions  are  overcrowded 
with  good  men— the  Trained  Sales- 
man is  nlwava  in  demand— can  always 
command  a  large  salary. 

Big  Pay-Pleasant  Work 


A  Salesman  is  a  direct  producer  of 
profits— it  is  only  natural  that  be  is 
well  paid.  He  travels  on  finest  trains 
—  lives  at  best  hotels: — has  plenty  of 
leisure  hours— is  independent.  Our 
Home  Study  Course  in  Scientific  Sales- 
manship gives  you  just  the  training 
necessary  to  qualify  for  a  big  paying 
position  as  Traveling  Salesman. 
Among  the  many  subjects  covered  are 
the  following— how  to  prepare  a  "Sell- 
ing Talk*'— how  to  approach  the  pros- 
pect—how to  manage  the  interview — 
how  and  when  to  dose. 

17  D  17  17  EMPLOYMENT 
r  l\  £j  £j         SERVICE 


stantly  on  file  more  requests  for 
than  we  can  possibly  nil.    Soreli    . 
make_ffood.     Write  today  for  free 


to- 
— s  of 

good    op'-ninps    ofTernff    oppor- 
tunities to  earn  Pis;  Pay  while 
yoa   1>  srn.      Address    nearest 
office—  Dep*.  528. 

National   Salesmen's 
Training  Association 

Chicago  New  York 

San  Francisco 


Members  Say: — 

"From  mechanic  to 
hich-aajaricd  S  .k-sman 
for  the  best  firm  in  its 
lino  is  what  your 
Course  did  for  me."— 
J.  A.  CHRISTIAN.  79 
Milk  Street.  Boston. 
Mass. 

"Last  year  I  earned 
$S00  u  a  clerk.  This 
nat  I  have  earned 
S6500.  Your  training 
made  this  possible,"— 

c.  w.  Birmingham. 

129  Bank  Street.  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

"We  are  enjoying  the 
fruits  •  f  success  rosde 
possible  by  your  train- 
ing. From  common  la- 
bor to  SH'OO  a  month 
spea'  s  for  itself."— 
JAMES  SAMPLE.  21 
So.  Va'ley  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Kana. 
"I  was  a  carpenter. 
Yonr  Course  made  me 
a  Salesman.  I  earn  bet- 
ter than  $2500  a  year. ' ' 
J.E.WO()|i,Rm.362 
Pacific  Bids. 
San  1 


These 

Club 

Feet 

Made 

Straight 

in  Four 

Months 


Annabell  Williams  was  bom  with  Club  Feet. 

After  other  treatment  had  failed,  her  mother 

brought  her  to  the  McLain  Sanitarium,  Jan.  17, 

1916,at  llyearsof  age.  Fourmonthslatertheyre- 

turned  home— happy.    Read  the  mother's  letter: 

"  I  took  Annabell  home,  on  May  19.  1916,  with 
two  straight  and  i^<-ful  feet.  Today  she  runs 
and  plavs  as  any  c  hild,  We  can't  say  enough  for 
the  McLain  Sanitarium  and  will  gladly  answer 
all  letters  ol  inquiry." 

Mrs.  Morgan  Williams,  iiiiriiee.  Mo. 
This  deformity  was  corrected  without  plaster 
paris  or  general  anaesthesia. 

FOR  CRIPPLED  CHILDREN 

This  private  institution  is  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  children  and  youngadults  afflicted  with 
Club  Feet,  Infantile  Paralysis,  Spinal  Diseases 
and  Curvature,  Hip  Disease,  Bow  Legs,  Knock 
Knees,  Wry  Neck,  etc.  Our  valuable  book, 
"  Deformities  and  Paralysis,"  with  Book  of 
References,  free. 

THE  McLAIN  ORTHOPEDIC  SANITARIUM 

804  Aubert  Ave.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


DIAMONDS  -  WffCHES  o^  CREDIT 

Eight 
Months  To  Pay- 
Wear  a  Pure,  Blue-white  Dia-" 
mond  or  Watch  while  paying  for  it  on       -«. 
-       easy  terms,  20%  DOWN  -  10%  A  MONTH.    "  - 
Any  honest  person  given  credit.     No  security  required. 
»*^~All  transactions  confidential.  Goods  sent  prepaid  subject  to  approval^** 
Binding  Guarantee  with  each  Diamond  covering  quality  and  value  and  providing 
*"  -  for  exchange  at  full  purchase  price.  1 0%  DISCOUNT  allowed  for  cash.   - 
Write  today  for  FREE   CATALOG  No.  64  containing    „  -  ~* 
4000  photographs    of     Diamonds,    Watches,      - 
Jewelry,  Silverware,  etc.     No  *>^ 

obligation  to  buy. 


JAMES  BERGMAN 


37-39    MMDEN     LANE: 
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is  the  same  cs  tnat  of  other  famous  movie 
stars— the  same  as  that  of  thousands  of  other 
women  of  admired  complexions  who  use  the 
one  powder  that  gives  an  exquisite  smoothness 
totheskin  and  a  radiant  bloom  that  suggests  youth 
instead  of  powder.    Try  it  just  once  and  you'll  be  de- 
lighted with  the  way  it  beautifies.    Does  not  rub  or  blow 
off  like  ordinary 
powders. 
Neither  does 
it   fail    under 
glaring  light  or 
perspiration. 
White.  Pink, 
Flesh,  Cream. 
SOc  Eve.rywheresS 
STAFFORD-MILLER  CO..  .where 

587  Olive  Street,  St  Louis.  Mo.  -- 


CARMEN! 

Complexion 

Powder 


THESANITARY  "O.K."  ERASER 

includes  an  Adjustable  Metal  Holder  which  keeps 
Rubber  CLEAN,  FIRM  and  KEEN-EDGED;  works 
better  and  lasts  longer. 

Two  Rubbers,  the  length  of  the  Holder,  are  made, 
one  for  Ink,  one  for  Pencil.  By  slight  pressure, 
clean  Rubber  is  fed  down  until  used. 

Price  10^<     New  Rubbers  5<"  each. 

All  Stationers. 

By  mail2(j extra.  Booklets  free. 

The  most  Practical  Eraser  for  Everybody 
THE  O.  K.  MFG.  CO.,  SYRACUSE,**.  Y.,  O.S.A. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Washburoe  "O.  K."  Papet 
Fasteners. 


\32ZZZZZZZ2^^ZZZZZZZ^ZZZ^&^^^^ZZ^fc 


SOLD  OUT! 

We  are  constantly  receiving 
complaints  from  readers  of 
PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE 
that  unless  they  call  for 
their  copy  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  or  immediately 
after,  the  newsdealer  replies 

SOLD  OUT! 

Why  not  guard  against  this 
disappointment  by  taking 
advantage  of  PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE'S  Four -Issues 
offer  NOW? 

Next  Four  Issues  of        FOR 

Photoplay  Magazine  —^  y-^ 

will    be    mailed    you  *""^B     Is*"* 

anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  ^-^  ^^  ^** 

Postal  or  express  money  or- 
der or  check — send  it  today, 
and  don't  be  SOLD   OUT. 

Photoplay  Magazine 

Dept.  1 7,  Chicago,  Illinois 


! 

r 
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5TUDIO  DIRECTORY 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  who  may  de- 
sire the  addresses  of  film  companies  we  give  the 
principal  ones  below.  The  first  is  the  business 
office;  t*i  indicates  proper  office  to  send  manu- 
scripts; (s)  indicates  a  studio;  at  times  all  three 
may  be  at  one  address. 

American  Film  Mfg.  Co..  6227  Broadway.  Chi- 
cago  (8)  ;  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.   (•)    (s). 

Artcraft  Pictures  CORP.  (Mary  Fiekfordi.  720 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

Balboa  Am.  Prod.  Co.,  Long  Beach.  Cal.  (*)   (s). 

Biogbaph  Company,  80"  East  175th  St..  New 
York.  (*)  (s) 

California  M.  P.  C,  San  Rafael.  Calif.  (*. 

Consolidated  Film  Co.,  1482  Broadwav.  New 
York. 

Thos.  A.  Edison',  Inc.,  2826  Decatur  Ave.,  Now 
Y'ork  City   (*)    (s). 

Kssanay  Film  Mfg.  Co.,  1333  Argyle  St.,  Chi- 
cago   (*)    (s). 

FAMors  Playf.rs  Film  Co.,  128  West  56th  St.. 
New  York  City  (s)    (•). 

Fox  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  St..  New  York 
City  (*);  1401  Western  Ave..  Los  Angeles  (s) ; 
Fort  Lee,    N.  J.    (s>. 

Gaumoxt  Company,  110  West  40th  St..  New 
York  City    (*). 

David  Horsley  Stcdio,  Main  and  Washington, 
Los  Angeles   (•)    (s). 

Kalem  Company,  235  West  23d  St.,  New  York 
City  (*)  ;  251  W.  19th  St..  New  York  City  (s)  ; 
1425  Fleming  St..  Hollywood.  Calif,  (s)  ;  Tallyrand 
Ave..  Jacksonville,  Fla.    (s)  :   Glendale.  Calif,   (s). 

George  Kleixe.  805  E.  175th  St..  N.  Y.  City  (•). 

La  sky  FEAT-rRB  Play  Co..  485  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York;  62S4  Selma  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.   (•) 

Lone  Star  Film  Corp.  (Chaplin),  Los  Angeles, 
Calif,   (s)    (*). 

Lurfn  Mfg.  Co..  20th  and  Indiana.  Philadelphia 
(•)  :  Broad  and  Glenwood.  Philadelphia  (s)  ;  Cor- 
onado.   Calif,    (s)  ;   Jacksonville,   Fla.    (s). 

Metro  Picti'res  Corp..  1476  Broadway.  New 
York  City  (*).  (All  manuscripts  for  the  following 
studios  go  to  Metro's  Broadway  address.)  :  Rolfe 
Photoplay  Co.  and  Columbia  Pictures  Corp..  3  West 
61st  St,  New  York  City  (s)  :  Popular  Plays  and 
Players,  Fort  Lee.  N.  J.  (e)  ;  Quality  Pictures 
Corp. .Metro office,  Yorke  Film  Co..  Hollywood.  Cal.  (6), 

Oliver  Morosco  Photoplay  Co.,  222  West  42d 
St..  New  York  City  ;  201  N.  Occidental  Blvd..  Los 
Angeles.    (•)    (s). 

B.   S.  Moss,  729  Seventh  Ave..   New  York  City. 

Mutual  Film  Corporation,  71  West  23d  St., 
New  York  City. 

Pallas  Pictures.  220  West  42d  St.,  New  York 
City;  205  N.  Occidental  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  (•)  (s). 

I'athb  Exchange,  25  West  45th  St..  New  York 
City    (*)    (s)  :  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Rolfe  Photoplays,  Inc..  :;  W.  63rd,  New  York. 

Selig  Polyscope  Oo.,  Garland  Bidg..  Chicago 
(*)  ;  Western  and  Irving  Park  Blvd..  Chicago  (sj  ; 
3800  Mission   Road.   Los  Angeles    (s). 

Signal  Film  Corp..  4560  Pasadena  Ave..  Los 
Angeles,   Calif,    (s)    (•). 

Tn.vNiiousER  Film  Corp.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
(*)     (s»  ;    Jacksonville,    Fla.    (s). 

Triangle  Film  Corporation.  1457  Broadwav, 
New  York  City:  Fine  Arts  Studio  (Griffith)  4500 
Sunset  Blvd.,  Hollywood.  Calif.  (•)  (s)  :  Keystone 
Studio  (Sennett)  1712  Allesandro  St..  Los  Angeles 
(*)  (s)  :  Kay-Bee  Studio  (Incel,  Culver  City, 
Calif.    (•)    (si. 

Universal  Film  Mfc.  Co.,  1600  Broadwav,  New 
York  City;  573  Eleventh  Ave.,  New  York  City 
(*)    (si;    Universal   City.    Calif.    (•)    (s). 

Yim  Comedy  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Vitaqraph  Company  of  America.  East  15th  and 
Locust  Ave..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  (*t  (s">  ;  Hollywood, 
Calif.   (•)    (s>  :  Bay  Shore.  Long  Island.  N.  Y.   (s). 

Wharton.  Inc..  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (*)   (s). 

World  Film  Corp..  130  West  46th  S*\,  New 
York  City  (•)  ;  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.   (s). 

Clara  Kimrali.  Youxq  Film  Corp.,  126  W.  46th 
St..   New   York    (•). 
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Casts  of  Stories  from  Photo- 
plays in  this  Issue 


FranM 

A  mo 

.'  i'ij 
Their  Mother 
The    King 
I  ieut.   Hoffman 
Capt.   Bragg 
Mina 
A   Financier 


WAR  BRIDES 

IBy   Marion   Craig   Wi-nt worth  ' 

Brenon. 

NAZIMOVA 


Hutchinson 
Brj  .uit 
Bailey 
S.      Barthel- 


Charlea 
Charles 
William 
Richard 

mess 
\il.i     Mac 
Gertrude  Rerkel<\ 
Alex    K.    Shannon 
Robert  Whitworth 
Ned    Burton 
Theodora    Warfield 
Charles  Chaillt  s 


THE  VICTORIA  CROSS 

(Photoplay  by  Margaret  Turnbull.  From  Story  by 
Paul  Potter) 


La  sky. 


Major  Ralph  Sctou 
Joan   Strathallan 

Ulan    Strathallan 
Princess    Adala 
Acimoolah 
tint    Beg 


Lou-Telleijeii 
Cleo   Ridgely 
Ernest  Joy 
Mabel    Van    Buret] 
Sessue    Hayakawa 
Frank    Lanning 


A  SISTER  OF  SIX 
(By  Bernard  McConville) 


Fine   Arts. 


Caleb    IVinthrof 

Amos  Winthrop 

Prudent  • 

Jonathan 

bli 

friscilla 

Benjamin 

Abigail 

Allan 

Joaquin    Sepulvedg 

Don  Francisco  Garcia 

John   Lonastrcet 

Diego 

Miss   Ruth 


Ralph   Lewis 

Hen   Lewis 
Bessie    Love 
George    Stone 
Violet    Radclifk 
Carmen    DeRue 
Francis    Carpenter 
Beulah  Burns 
Lloyd     Pearl 
Frank    Bennett 
A.    D.   Sears 
Charles    Gorman 
Charles   Stephens 
Alberta  Lee 


R.  E.  I.,  Axsoxia,  Conn. — The  cast  of  "The 
Blindness  of  Love"  :  Joseph  Wilton,  Julius  Steger  ; 
Robert  Wilton.  George  LaGuere  :  Grace  Maynard, 
Grace  Valentine;  Aubrey  Maynard,  Edgar  L. 
Davenport:  Herbert  Graham.  Walter  Hitchcock; 
Molly  Wilton,  Maud  Hill  :  George  Lennan,  Chas. 
F.  Gotthold  ;  I^ccds.  Harry  Neville.  The  cast  of 
"My  Lady  Incog":  Nell  Carroll.  Hazel  Dawn; 
Rene  Lidal.  George  Majeroni  :  Teddy  De  Vaux, 
Robert  Cain:  Mrs.  De  Vaux.  Dora  Mills  Adams; 
Chief  of  Police,  Franklyn  Hanna  ;  Bull  Rice, 
Frank  Wunderlee.  Robert  Warwick  (Robert  Tay- 
lor Bien)   was  born  in  Sacramento,  Cal. 


Verona,  Melbourne.  Australia. — Pleased  to 
learn  that  Photoplay  is  so  popular  "down  under'' 
and  particularly  that  it  is  so  well  thought  of  at 
your  college.  As  to  the  pretty  blonde  in  the 
Keystones,  you  will  have  to  be  more  specific  as 
Keystone  has  any  number  of  pretty  blondes.  Tell 
us  what  she  has  played  in. 

(Continued  on  page  167) 


YOUR  FEET 
<?' HOME 


It's  i .mi I  real  uml  ptoaatm  to  illp  your  tired  feel  Into  ■  pelf  of 
lleht,  pliable  Yll'si  i\ni  VN  moccasins,  after*  hard  do]  In  I  • 
•tiff  shoe*.  Hade  of  espeolsllj  tanned  leather,  hand  sewed  the) 
»ft,  pliable  and  oonform  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  feet  An 
Ideal  dreaalnsj  slipper  just  the  thing  for  i  he  den  equally  nrtrao- 
live  to  men.  women,  bora  and  younger  ohUdren,  \\  nlle  J i tc l » t  end 
flexible,  the]  arc  bnllt  to  last  (or  reera 

Trj  a  paii  for  yourself)  and  remember  that  thej  make  anexoellent 
Christmas  present  for  anyone  I  wry  pair  of  Ylpel  Indian  Shoes 
sold  on  our  money-hark  guarantee  plan.    All  sises. 

PRICES  OF  THE  MACKINAW 

Women's  slaee,  C9  ?r;      Bore"  slaee,  J9  00 


Men's  si/e-,    tfO   TA 


•      to  HI 


$2.25 

PRICES  OF  THE  CHIHUAHUA 


Ladles'  sizes,  ffo  ic    atlases'  sizes,  *i  7C 
■,.2ttto7  .    ."PJ-lJ    llMtoa  .    .qLAO 

Send  for  catalog 

Ypsilanti  Indian  Shoe  Co. 

— ,  1 22  £.  Cross  Street 


800 

TV 

Mackinaw  ^ 


Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


-*  ■' ■' •'■"■■•"■••■■■■■'  ■'■*■ 


Mail  a  Postal 

R»— if- .If-  Get  our  new  art  book,  show- 
—ZT—hlfT  ins?  this  beautiful  Kala- 

FREE! 


mazoo  Kitchen  Kabinet  in 
colors,  also  our  beautiful, 
sanitary  Kitchen  Table— All  metal,  white  enam- 
eled— sanitary— cannot  warp, 
crack  or  split— good  for  lifetime 
use, truly  a  wonder  of  a  kabinet 
and  a  table  at  a  money  sav- 
ing price. 


XaHnei 


'<M*i*-» 


L 


Write  I 
Today— Get  the  Wholesale  Price^ 

Direct  from  Kalamazoo  factory,  cash  or  low  monthly 

payments  — 30  days'   trial  — 360   days'   approval   test— 

$100,000  Bank  Bond   Guarantee.     We  pay  freight  —  ship 

within  24  hours.    FREE— Rich,  8-piece  crystal  set— white 

glass  rolling  pin— patented  bread  board  with  each  kabinet. 

Write  today  for  prices  and  beautiful  art  catalog. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  24 
KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfr...  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
We  also  manufacture  coal,  wood  and  gaa 

ranges  and  furnaces.     We  have 

three  catalogs — please  Bay 
which  you  want, 


A  Kaiam&zoe 

„.:.:;:,  Direct  to  You 


Wlien  you  write  lo  advertisers  i.lease  mention  THOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  ^  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 


OK 


Oandyoukeep 

"this  superb 
Typewriter 


""  Think  of  it!  Only  $2.00  on  this  great  offer. 
You  have  full  ten  days  free  trial.  Our  factory  price 
is  less  than  others  ask  for  second-hand  machines. 
Every  sale  bears  our  ten-year  Ironclad  guarantee. 
Settlement  for  the  balance  can  be  made  on  the 
easiest  monthly  payments.  The  first  buyer  in  each 
locality  gets  a  handsome  leatherette  carrying  case 
free.    Write  today — Now. 

GALESBURG  WRITING  MACHINE  CO.,  Dapt.  103       Galwburg.  Illinois 


BMLD  YOU 

show  this  standard  high  grade 
42  key  fully  visible  typewriter 
■  to  your  friends  and  let  them  sea 
wherein  it  excels  any  $100 
typewriter,  if  by  doing  this 
and   other   small    assist- 
ance, you  could  easily  have 
one  to  keep  as  your  own? 
Then  by  post  card  or  letter 
simply  say.      Mail  Particulars." 
WOODSTOCK  TYPEWRITER  GO.,    Dept.  DG49,  Chicago,  III. 


FOR  XMAS  A  TYPEWRITER! 


Show  the  Xmas  Spirit  in  a  big  way  for  little  money. 
Our  Factory  Rebuilt  Typewriters  are 

Ideal  Xmas  Gilts  for  children,  students,  business 
people.  They  save  you  $25  to  $75  on  your  pur- 
chase. Standard  Makes,  thoroughly  rebuilt,  trade- 
marked  and  guaranteed  the  same  as  new.  Branch 
stores  in  leading:  cities  give  prompt  service.  Send 
today  for  catalogue. 

American  Writing  Machine  Co.,  Inc.,  345  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Print  Your   Own 
Cards,  Handbills, 

Programs,  Tickets,  Circulars, Etc., 

With  an  Excelsior  Press.  Increases  your 
receipts,  cuts  your  expenses.  Easy  to 
use,  printed  rules  sent.  Boy  can  do  ^ood 
work.  Small  outlay,  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Will  last  for  years.  Write 
factory  TO-DAY  for  catalogue  of  presses, 
type,  outfit,  samples.  It  will  pay  you. 
THE  PRESS  CO.  D-43.  Moridon,  Conn 

LEARN  RIGHT  AT  HOME  BY  MAIL 

DRAWING  — PAINTING 

Be  a  Cartoonist,  Newspaper,  Magazine  or 
Commercial  Illustrator;  paint  in  Water 
Colors  or  Oil.  Let  us  develop  your  talent. 
Free  Scholarship  Award.  Your  name  and 
address  brings  you  full  particulars  by  return 
mail  and  our  illustrated  Art  Annual  Free. 

FINE  ARTS  INSTITUTE,  Studio  629,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


INVISIBLE  INK    VANISHING  INK 


The  most  confidential 

mi'rtrtiisri'3  can  bo  writ- 
ten uuii   this  Ink,  for 
the  writing  MAKES  NO 
mark.    Cannot  t><-  Beat 
nnlaea  you  know  tho  s« 
oret.  Invaluable  for  mm  _ 
reasons.     Keep  your  post- 
als and  other  private  nioin- 
ornndums  away  from  pryinjr 

ayaa     Groat  fun  for  playing 

practical  jokes.   Only  15c  Bottle 


Writing    written 
ink  vanishes  entL™ 
weaka  (sooner  II  desired) 
IngthopaperQUTTE 
BLANK.      15c  p.pd. 

LUMINOUS  INK 

writing-™  be  READ 
ONLY  IN  A  DARK 
KOOM:wriliiiKshlnei 
iik,- 1 1,.-.  unite  Invisi- 
ble ot  daytime.    Very 


JOHNSON  SMITH  A  CO.,  7131   N.Clark  St.,  CHICACO 


f| 


'T  SHOUT"  & 

"  I  hear  you.    I  can  hear  now 
as  well  as   anybody.     'How?' 
With  the  MORLEY  PHONE. 
I've  a  pair  in  my  ears  now,  but 
they  are  invisible.     I  would  not 
know  I  had  them  in,  myself,  only 
hear  all  right. 
The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


DEAF 


is  to  the  ears  what  glasses 
are  to  the  eyes.    Invisible,  com- 
fortable, weightless  and  harm- 
less.    Anyone  can   adjust   it." 
Over  one  hundred  thousand  sold.    Write  (or  booklet  and  testimonial!* 
THE  MOKUEl"    CO.,  Dept.  789,  Perry  Bids.,  JPhila. 


send     aV>  STUDENTS 
FOR  Wf        «    i 


ART 


MAGAZINE 


Publishes  Cash  Art  Assent,  < 

meats,  lessons 
and  articles  on 
Cartooning,  II- 
lustratine',  Lettering.Desieninj and 
Chalk-Talking.  Criticises  amateurs' 
work.  Interestmjr,  helpful,  artistic, 
UNIQUE.  Clara  Brirgs,  Ryan  Walker  , 
and  other  noted  artists  contributors. 
It  will  please  you.  10c  a  copy,  $1  Mff 
year.  Send  SI,  Now,  stamps  or  bill, to 

G.  H.  LOCKWOOD,  Editor 
Department  196  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

NOW  OR  NEXT  WEEK 

SEND   FOR  YOUR   MOVIE   FAVORITES 

We  hare  them  all  on  post-cards.  Send  names  ofelgMm 
of  your  own  choice  and  twentr-fire  ceils  or  a  del  lar  for 
a  hundred  in  splendid  poses.  6  pees  of  Mir,  Pictfard, 
2  of  Marguerite  Clint,  2  of  Chaplin,  3  of  Tbedi  Ban, 
Mam  Miles  Miner,  Crelghton  Halt  and  OantJas  Fair- 
banks, 2  new  poses  of  Pearl  White  and  an  aitaenjM 
picture  oi  Jack  W.  Kerrigan. 

Also  actual  photos,    II  Send  a  snap  far  an  list, 

sizeBit0.at50eeaeh   ||   JUST  OUT,  and  sanple card 

THE  FILM  PORTRAIT  CO.,  127*  1st  Place,  BROOKLTH.  «..  T. 


RiL%  "Vulcan"  Ink  Pencils 


Two 

Sizes — 

4  >i  and  554  inches 

Extra  Size — 8  inches 

(black  only)  SI. 25. 

FREE— liberal  supply  of  ink  with 

retail  orders.     Jtffmts  Wanted.     . 

J.  S.  I'M-MCn  Jt  CO..  27  Thames  St 


The  ONLY  perfect. 
nk  penc 


Profits. 
>en  York 


LANGUAGES 


T         111  TtsVW    4^     r"  M  "-     **—     ***  ^  ""•  —  ■--»  -     irn       ,-^       i 

German — French — English — Italian — Spanish  n^^v        *~    \jLf 


Quietly    Learned    AT 
HOME  by  theOriginal 

llnnl  ; 


learned  by  tho  Cortina  Method  at  home  J^te&-.  ,*-?__  - 
with  DiscCortiuaphoneLaixRuapeRecordB.  'f^ff^*:j^-  J* 
Inquire  at  your  local  phonograph  dealer  • 
who  carries  or  can  pot  our  records  for  you. 
or  write  tousforFHEE  book-  ,„,,_ _ „_ mm 
let  today;  easy  payment  plan. 

CORTINA  ACADEMY  of  LANGUAGES  ! 

Saite20ai.12E.46th  Street.S.Y. 


CORTINAPHONE 


%H*4 1 0  Cents  a  Day 


Pays  for  This  Cornet  ; 
ed  Lyi 


.. .   Onlv  I0a 
day  ban  this  superb  Triple 
FREE   TRIAL  before  yc  -i 


«  .  p  m  f^. _.   decide  to  bay.  "*  Write  for  oar  biff  offer. 

WurliTzer  F       B    d  catalog  ^fiSSTJi 

tw^Anelu-asrvfflcniMks^      I   I  CC      VCIIIU      VQIQlUg      Band  Ca  t.a  lo 


Carrying  Case  Free 

with  this  superb 
triple  si  Wer  plat* d 
Lyric  Cornet. 


direct-from-tha-m»nufftcturer>  prices  c 
itmrnents.  Pay  for  them  at  the  rate  of  only 
day.     Gen«rou»  allowance  for  old  instru- 
ment*. bYeo  Trial.  We  supply  tho  U.S.Gort.  Write  now 

THE  RUDOLPH  WURUTZER  CO.,  Dapt.  1539 
4th  St..   Cincinnati,  Ohio  S.  Wabaah  A*«„  Chicago 


Every  advertisement  in  rnOTOTLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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GUARANTEED 


OK 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
tor  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  If 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


GUARANTEED 
OK 


/Wldi  1   1  i3  PROFIT 
Gold  and  Silver  Sign  Letters 

For  store  fronts,  office  windows 
and  glass  signs  of  all  kinds.  No 
experience  necessary.  Anyone 
can  put  them  on  and  make 
money  right  from  the  start. 

$30.00  to  $100.00  A  WEEK! 

You  can  sell  to  nearby  trade  or  travel 
all  over  the  country.  There  is  a  big 
demand  for  window  lettering  in  every 
town.  Send  for  FREE  Sample*  and 
full  particulars. 

Metallic  Letter  Co.,  414  No.  Clark  St,  Chicago 


If  you  are  earning  less  than 

$50.00   PER    WEEK 

and  like  to  draw— you  should  study 

COMMERCIAL   ART 

Leading  Art  Manapcrj— the  men  who  know— recoro- 

mend  us  and  employ  our  students.  We  will  guarantee 

to  miKe  you  successful — Learn  at  home  in  your  spare  time — or  in 

our  retident  school—Day  or  eT«oJnc.  Writ*  for  FREE  illustrated  cataWue. 

COMMERCIAL  ART  SCHOOL  7?4.  116  S*.  Kichi  an  Are.,  Chicago.  111. 


T  YOUR  IDEAS  %• 


000 

offered 

r  certain  inventions.    Book  "How  to 

Obtain  a  Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent" 

sent  free.    Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report 
to  patentability.    Manufacturers  constantly 
writing  us  for  pateuta  we  have  obtained.    Patents 
advertised  for  Bale  at  our  expense. 

CHANOLEE  &  CH  \ND_EE,  Patent  Attorneys 

K3t*blishc  i  20  years. 
1048  F  Street.  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


LEARN  to  DRAW 

From    Those    Who   Know   How 

Illustrating,  Cartooning  and  Designing 
properly  taught  by  mail.  Pleasant  and 
Profitable  Work.  Correspondence  and 
Local  School.  Send  for  book  on  Art 
Study.  A  reliable  school  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
973  F.  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


BOW  LEGS  and  KNOCK  KNEES" 
UNSIGHTLY 

Send  for  Booklet  showing  photos 

of  men  with  and  without 

The  Perfect  Leg  Forms 

PERFECT   SALES    COMPANY 

140  N.  Mayfieid  Aw.,  Dept.  4,  Austin  Sta..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


m 


Short -Story  Writing 

A00T7BSX  ol  Porta  IwmbsIb  the  hJai 
form,     structure,    uud     writing    of    tli»« 
Short  -Story     taught      by      Dr      .1       B*rfl 
EacnvMin,  for  yours  editor  of  Llpplnoott'i 

One  student  wrtttSC  "AV/irrc^;; 
the  lt\  mix,  re,  nred  rtW  tfflO 
MMKM  ripts    .     ./    ,'  •     //     MMM'j     Himt 

and  other   fttttHttg  ms\g%\%intl  " 

Also  ootniM  in  Piny  Writing,  Writing  for 
Mawtfai     Vhih1<'viII(\    Photoplay   ^  rltlnA   Versifies. 

tion  and  Po*>tlrs,  Journalism.  In  all,  over 
One  Hundred  QooiMt  under  i>rofp*sorH  in  Harvard, 
Brown,  form*. I  and  other  leading  CoUagNL 

250'Page  Catalog  Free,     Please  Address 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  95,  Springfield,  Mass. 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT 

In  Your  Home 


FREE 


By  the  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable   School  of  Music 
in  America  —  Established  1895 

Piano,    Organ,    Violin,    Mandolin,    Guitar,    Banjo,    Etc. 


* 


l;  Jl/TJ 


± 


'bow  can    tUoA    7Uu**c    IaMi  inu  qu*.A-£^ 
Kopinners  or  advanced  players.     One  lesion  weekly.    Illustrations 
make  everything  plain.     Only  expense  about  2c  per  day  to  cover 
erst  of  postage  and  music  used.     Write  for  Free  booklet  which 
explains  everything  in  full. 
AMERICAN   SCHOOL   OF   MUSIC,   86    Lakeside   Bldg.,  Chicago 

rBUNIONS  ,NSTANTLY- 


tfs^ 


RELIEVED" 

Write  at  once  for  special  free  trial  offer.    Stop 
pain   and    irritation. 

BUNION 
PROTECTOR 

Keeps  shoes  in  shape  — hides  de- 
formities. Instant  relief  for  bun- 
ions and  enlarged  joints.  Over  one- 
half  million  sufferers  helped.  Free 
trial  —  no  pay  iff  no  relief.  State 
size  of  shoes  and  if  for  right  or  left  foot    50  cts.  postpaid. 

THE  FISCHER  MANUFACTURING  CO, 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  Dept,  35,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


FRIENDSHIP  LINK  RING— ONLY 


18c 


Sterling  Silver  or  Rolled  Gold 

Headed  or  Plain  Designs.  3  Initials  ENGRAVED 
FREE,    to    introduce    our    Bracelet 

Bead  18c.  and  size  today. 
FRIENDSHIP  JEWELRY  CO. .83  Chambers  St.,  Dent.  637,  NEW  YORK 


START  A  FRIENDSHIP  BRACELET-LINK  ONLY 


Sterling    Silver  or    Rolled    Gold  • 

Beaded  or  Plain  designs,  3  Initials  F 
graved  FREH  to  introduce  our  Bracelet  « 
■  Links.  Start  with  Link  and  Ribbon  we  give  FREE 
with  first  12c  or  ler  or  more.  State  design  wanted. 
FRIENDSHIP  JEWELRY  CO.,  83  Chambers  St..  Dept  664,  New  York 


12c 


Only  50  Cents 


PfOfOUR  NAME  IN  GOLD  FREE 

_./■£>.         CALENDAR  IfiFNTIFirATIflM. 


or  only  $1  for  both  thesesplendid  genoineleather  gifts,  pottpaid, 

The"Ameriean  Bankroll* 'combination  Billfold, Coin  Pn rae and  Cardease 

of  fine,  genuine  black  leather.  A  Dollar  article  for  only  50c.  (55.40  a  dos.) 

The  "First  National"  Garter  Purse.    Safest  Bank  in  the  country.    For  both 

..  jmen  and  men.    Size  2  1-2x3  1-2  inches.    Two  roomy  pockets.    Made  of  genuine 

soft  brown  leatner.    60c,  postpaid.    ($5.40adoz.) 

Any  Name  Stamped  In  Gold  FREE  £?„•,'*«  '  g^^V^Tl 

stamping,  20c;  fraternal  emblems,   25c  extra.    Packed  in  fine  gift  boxes.    Send  money 
order  or  TWtac*.     Order  both  of  them.     11th  annn^.l  citalo?  of  Guaranteed  leather  Goods 
and  bovtiit*  FREE.   Business  men,  banks,  etc.,  snouid  write  for  Quantity  prices. 
U.  S.  LEATHER  GOODS  COMPANY.  Mfrs.,   5247  Ravsnswood  Av*.«  Dept.  41-A       Chlca&O    C0IN  Pu 

When  you  write  to  advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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GUARANTEED 

\0K/ 


YOU  will  find  in  these  pages  opportunities 
for  profit,  education  and  amusement. 
The  Publishers  will  refund  your  money  if 
you  do  not  find  every  advertisement  in 
Photoplay     Magazine     exactly     as     represented. 


«K<*'-*a^ 


GUARANTEED 


\0K 


"%,*?' 


Is  the  Photoplay  a  New  Art? 

Read  this  psychological  study  of  the  movies 

THE  PHOTO  PLAY 

By  Hugo  Munsterberg 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Harvard  University 

In  this  new  book,  the  eminent  Harvard  psychologist  proclaims  the 
movinjrpicture  a  newand  independent  art.  Every  movie  fan. actor  and 
producer  should  read  this  significant  volume,  which  is  the  first  to  dis- 
cuss the  psychological,  aesthetic  and  social  functions  oi  the  photoplay. 
For  sale  at  all  booksellers,  $1.00  tiet,  or 
direct  from  the  publishers,  by  mail  SI. 10. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,   Publishers 

35  West  32nd  Street  NEW  YORK 


1TION    EXTREMELY  LOW. 


Successfully  Taught 
By  Mail 


Most  complete  and) 
authoritative  home 
course.  Endorsed 
by  bench  and  bar.  Thorough  pre- 
paration for  baror  business.  TU- 
TERMS  TO  SUIT  YOUR  CONVEN- 
IENCE. Guarantee  to  coach  free  any  graduate  falling  to  pass  bar  exam.  Oldest 
and  largest  non-resident  law  school.  Over  40.00O  stud arts  and  graduates. 
Varge  faculty  of  eminent  legal  authorities.  PERSONAL  INSTRUCTION.  SPECIAL 
REilUCSD  TUITION  OFFER  now  In  force.  Send  for  particulars  and  interesting 
book    on  law    free.      WRITE  TODAY    while  Special  Offer  Is  still  open. 

American  Correspondence  School  of  Law  Do^Vd^,c9HTcA6aotan 


Write  Photoplays  That  Bring  $50  to  $500! 

30,000  words  of  Instruction  by  Successful  Au- 
thority. All  there  is  to  Learn.  Not  a  Cor- 
respondence Course.     $2.00  Complete. 

Satis/action  or  money  refunded. 
STANHOPE. DODGE   COMPANY 
Dept.  1 2  H  LARCHMONT,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
FREE 

"  List  of 
Photoplay 
Markets" 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head  Noises 
for  over  30  years.  My  invisible  Anti-septic  Ear 
Drums  restored  my  hearing  and  stopped  Head 
Noises,  and  will  do  it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny 
Megaphones.  Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Easy 
to  put  in,  easy  to  take  out.  Are  "Unseen  Com- 
forts." Inexpensive.  Write  for  Booklet  and  my 
sworn  statement  of  how  1  recovered  my  hearing. 

A.  O.  Leonard,  Suite  223,  150  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 

Let  Anna  Ayers  Fix  Your  Hair 

Send  no  money.  10-day  free  trial.  Beautiful 
wavy  switches:  3Cin.  $7.50,  27-in.  $5.00*  24-in. 
$2.75,  22-in.  S2.00.  Send  a  sample  of  your  hair 
und  T  will  mail  a  switch  to  match.  Pay  in  ten  days 
or  return.  Extra  shades  a  little  more.  Combines 
made  into  switches,  $1.50.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
for  free  Beauty  Book,  latest  styles,  hair  goods,  t  to, 
Wies.S8up._  ANNA  AYERS 

Dept.  235 

^220  S.  STATE  ST. 

CHICAGO 

Learn  Piano! 

This  Interesting  Free  Book 

shows  how  you  can  become  a  skilled 
player  of  piano  or  organ  in  your  own  home, 
at  one  quarter  usual  cost.  Dr.  G.uinn'3 
iamoua  Written  Method  is  endorsed  by  leading  musicinn9  and  heads  of 
State  Conservatories.  Successful  25  years.  Flay  chordsatonceandcom- 

Slete  piece  in  every  key,  within  4  lessons.  Scientific  yet  easy  to  un- 
erstanH.  ftjlly  illoBtrated.  For  Ix'pinnera  or  ti-ncbers.  old  or  young.  All  music 
fr*e.  Diploma  srmnted.  Writo  today  for  64-pnfto  freo  book.  "How  to  S^itdy 
Mu.ic."      M.  L.  QUINN  CONSERVATORY.    BOX  650  PL.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


|ONLY 

"$1.00 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

By  Dr.  WrNFIELD  SCOTT  HALL.  Ph.  D. 

Illustrated  320  Pages 

SEX  FACTS  MADE  PLAIN 

What  every  young  man  and 

Every  young  woman  should  know 

What  every  young  husband  and 
every  young  wife  should  know 
What  every  parent  should  know 

The  Only  Sex  Book  by  a  Noted  Authority 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 


Postage  10c. 
la  plain  wrapper 
AMERICAN  PUB.  CO.,1 230  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


A  High  School  Course 
In  Two  Years  S'.Hf£S 

high  school  course  that  you  can  finish  in  two  years,  ifeett  all 
coll  ge  entrance  requirements.  Prepared  by  leading  members 
of  trie  faculties  of  universities  and  academies. 
Write  for  booklet.  S*nd  your  name  and  address  for  our  booklet 
and  full  particulars.  No  obligations  whatever.  Write  today— now. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Dept.  P-1539,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


ALVIENE 


SCHOOLS— Est.  20  Years 
The  Acknowledged  Authority  on 
DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 

AND 
DANCE  ARTS 


Ench  department  a  large  school  in 
itself.  Academic.  Technical  and 
Practical  Training.  Students'  School 
Theatre  and  Stock  Co.  Afford  New 
York  Appearances.  Write  for  cata- 
logue, mentioning  stxidy  desired. 

A.  T.  IRWIN,  Secretary 
225   West   57th   Street,  near   Broadway,  New  York  | 


ARMY  AUCTION  BARGAINS 

Sa'dles.  $?  CO  up.  New  uniforms,  $1.50  up.  Army 
7  shot  carbine  $3.50:  ctges.  l^ceach  U.  S.N.Winchester 
high  power  rifle  6m/m,  $9.85.  Team  harness  $J1.B5  up. 
C.  W.  Armv  Revohers.  $l.o5.  Remington  Army  Revolver. 
$4.85;  ctges.  lc  each.  Mauser  High  Power  rifle  with  200 
ctges.  $19.S5.  IS  Acres  Government  Auction  Goods  Bargains 
illustrated  and  described  in  42S  large  page  wholesale  and  retail 
cyclopedia  catalogue,  mailed  25c  east  and  30c  west  of  Miss- 
issippi River.  Sptciai  Terms  .v  U  fi  M  Picf  n  C  ■  ■: 
FRANCIS   BANNERMAN.   501    Broadway.    New   York 


I  will  send  my  25c  Book! 

Strong  Arms 

for  10c  in  stamps  or  coin 
Illustrated  with  twenty  full-page 
half-tone  cuts  showing  exercises 
that  will  quickly  develop,  beau- 
tify and  gain  great  strength  in 
your  shoulders,  arms  and  hands, 
without  any  apparatus. 
PROF.   ANTHONY    BARKER 


207  Barker  Buildi 


For 

MEN, 
WOMEN 

and 

CHILDREN 

110  W.  4Ind   St..   NEW  YORK 


LEARN    MUSIC 

AT  HOME! 

SPECIAL  OFFER-EASY  LESSONS  FREE-riano.  Organ.  Yiolm. 
Banjo,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Cornet.  Harp.  Cello.  Clarinet  Piccolo. 
Trombone.  Flute,  or  to  Ring.  You  pay  only  for  music  and  postage 
— which  is  small.  Noertras.  Beglnneraor  advanced  pupils,  nam. 
simple,  systematic  Hi  years' success,  Start  at  onoe.  bend  your 
name  and  i;ot  free  booklet  by  return  mail. 

Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  144.  225  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Every  advertisement  In  THOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  Is  guaranteed. 
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(Continued  from  pagr  163) 
i\,   Ni  H    OU  I  \~-  I'll'-  i-  the   CMl    Of   "  Zo 

Have  aad  ro  Hold:"  Lady  Jocelyn  Leigh,  Mae 
Murray;  Copt.  Ralph  Percy,  Wallace  Reid; 
Carnal,  Tom  Forman;  Nicolo,  Raymond  1  latum; 
Jeremy  Sparrow,  William  Bradbury;  George 
Vearoley,  James  Neill ;  ■".'  Buckingham,  Bob 
Graj  :  King  Janus  I.  1  ucien  1  ittlefield;  Patience 
Worth.  Camille  Astor;  Red  Gil,  Bob  Fleming. 
\o  indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  to  "belong  to  any 
club  or  pay  ■  fee"  to  have  questions  answered 
in  this  department;  all  you  nave  to  Jo  is  ask 
thorn. 


s  !'  li  .  BrOOJU-YN. — Pearl  White's  hair  is 
reddish  blond.  She  gives  her  age  as  :~.  Address 
her  care  Pathe,  New    York. 


D.    K.,    Brooklyn. — Yes,    Anita    Stewart    has 
just  come  through  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

R.  M.,  Houston,   Tex      Mabel   Normand  was 

born  in  Atlanta.  Ga.,  and  is  in  the  c.irl\  twen- 
ties. Myrtle  Stedman  is  a  native  of  Chicago ; 
her  birthday  is  March  3  and  she  was  horn  in 
1890.  Ruth  Roland  was  horn  in  San  Francisco 
August  26,  1893.  Marguerite  i/i  irk  is  a  Cincin- 
natian  :  on  the  22nd  of  next  February  she  will 
have  a  birthdav.  Wonder  what  you're  planning 
to  do  with  all  this  list  of  birthdays?  But  you're 
very  welcome. 


D.  M.  W.,  Palestine,  Tex. — Gladys  Hanson 
played  Joan  in  "The  Primrose  Path."  Veltra 
Whitman  married  Jack  Roseleigh;  he  is  a  photo- 
player. 


"Please,"  Cicero,  III. — Five  and  one-halt 
pages  about  Pearl  White  (with  pictures)  in 
Photoplay  for  January,  1916;  copies  to  you  in 
the  mail,   IS  cents  each. 


J.  D.  B.,  Atlanta. — Why  do  you  conclude  we 
are  a  woman?  Well,  well.  Address  Grace  Dar- 
mond   in  care   Pathe,   Xew   York. 


H.  K.,  Hopart,  Okla. — You  enclosed  the  ad- 
dressed envelope  but  forgot  the  stamp.  We 
have   to   observe   the   rules. 


Fi-fi,  Haverhill,  Mass. — Sorry  your  copy  of 
Photoplay  was  several  days  late :  that's  an- 
noying. Your  five  brief  reasons  for  liking  the 
magazine  suggest  that  you  are  a  discerning 
reader:  there  is  often  as  much  interest  tucked 
away  in  the  advertising  pages  as  in  the  other 
text.  Cleo  Madison  is  not  married.  You  can 
put  yourself  in  communication  with  her  by  writ- 
ing in  care  of  Universal.  Hollywood. 


Aline  G.,  Chicago. — The  William  S  Hart  in- 
terview was  published  in  October,  1915,  Photo- 
play; that  edition,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  tell 
you,  is  sold  out,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  mail  you 
a  copy.  Mr.  Hart  has  omitted  to  state  "what  the 
S.  stands  for"  between  the  beginning  of  his  name 
and  the  ending  thereof.  What  difference  does 
it   make   anvhow  ? 


E.  B.,  Salinas,  Cal. — Your  request  has  been 
laid  on  the  Editor's  desk.  He  knoweth.  It  is 
not  practical  to  say  what  will  be  the  next  picture 
in  which  individual  actors  will  appear  before 
the  public  ;  plans  of  players,  directors,  producers 
and  distributors  are  subject  to  change.  Both 
Georgia  and  Florida  surroundings  entered  into 
the  filming  of  "The  Wall  Between  "  The  Mexi- 
can  characters  were   simulations. 


H.  F.,  Passaic.  N.  J. — Mary  Pickford  is  in 
good  health.  Lottie  Pickford  is  married  to  a 
non-professional,    Bert    Rupp. 


A" Womanly"  Way  to 
Remove  Hair 

Women  who  shrink  from  the  086  of  a  razor 
will  find  the  most  agreeable  way  to  remove 
hair  from  the  lace,  lip,  neck,  or  arms,  is  with 

El-Rado 

Women  nowaday  t  remove  the  hair  from  t  hoir  onderenni  "i»i 

«mi>  t->  meet  the  dictates  of  fashion,  but  for  oleenllueea  and 

OOmfort      Kl  Kudo    is   a    sanitary    liquid    thai    pnut  iiully 

the  hair  off   in   it    ft-w   momenta   l>y  dltsolrltig  it. 

Kunily  applied  with  a   piece  *>f  BbaOTbenl   COttOIL      D068    not 

coarsen   la  tor   hair  growth,    end    ia  absolutely   harmless. 

Money  back  guarantee 

At  all  toilet  counters  50c  and  $1.00 

If  you   prefer,  we  will   fill    your  order  by 
mail  if  you  write  em-losing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  13L  28th  St,  N.  Y. 


A  Clear  Skin 

or    your    money    back 

20     DAY  ^ou  actualb/  Ket  results  with 

Young's  Victoria  Cream  or  it  will 

T  R  I  A  L  not  cost  you  a  Penny-    Try  tnis 

wonderful  Cream,  it  will  surely 
take  away  pimples,  blackheads, 
freckles,  brown  spots  and  will 
clear  up  your  complexion. 
Enough  for  20  days'  trial  and  a 
sample  of  Powder  and  Soap  will 
be  sent  for  this  adv.  and  ten 
cents  in  silver  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing.  Send  now  and  see  if 
we  are  not  right. 

F.  H.  Young  &  Co.,  63  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS  AT  WHOLESALE 

You  save  ONE  HALF  on  a  Diamond,  Watch  or  any 
jewelry  you  buy  from  us.  This  is  your  chance  to  own 
a  Diamond  or  Watch  direct  from  the  maker  to  you. 
Save  all  the  middle  men's  profit.  Buy  direct.  Goods  sent 

lor  examination 

C.O.D.    Money 

back  if  not  sat- 
isfactory 

You  take  no 

chance. 

A  guarran- 

*ee    witn 

every  articl 

Write  for 

catalogue. 

No.  102. 


19  JEWEL*  19.75 

Adjusted  to  the  second. 
Adjusted  to  icochronism. 
Adjusted  to  position. 
Adjusted   to    tern 
perature,    heat 
and    cold.      A 
masterpiece    of 
watch  manufact- 
ure.   Buy  whole- 
sale. Save  all  prof, 
its.  Gold  filled  case 
guaranteed  for  20 
years,  "ID. To. 

1*3     SIZE     V^ATOH 


S.RAIVES&C9  366  FIFTH  AV~E  NEW  YORK 


r— Annette  Kellermann  says  —\ 

"  Increase  or  reduce  your  weight ; 

improve  your  Figure,  Health  and  Appearance. 
It  is  really  possible.  My  little  book,"  THE  BODY 
BEAUTIFUL,"  illustrated  with  photos  of  myself,  proves 
there  IS  a  NATURAL  way.  Send  2c  stamp  and  it  will  reach  you  by  return  mail. 

Annette  Kellermann  .S&'^&J"^ 


When  you  write  to   advertisers  please  mention  PHOTOPLAY  MAGAZINE. 
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A  Sister  of  Six 


{Continued  fro 

"The  Senorita  Prudeneia,"  he  murmured, 
and  bowed  low.  "It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  meet  thee.  Of  a  neigh  burliness  I 
have  shown  too  little.  I  come  to  make 
amends." 

Prudence  paled.  "But  why  come  as  Mr. 
Sepulveda?" 

"It  pains  me  quite  as  much  as  thee  that 
I  come  as  my- — as  Sepulveda,"  he  explained 
haughtily.  "But  I  come  as  I  must.  I  have 
important  business  with  thee." 

Prudence  backed  toward  the  door.  Don 
Francisco  saw,  but  continued  smiling.  "I 
come  in  peace,"  he  said  presently.  "I  know 
of  the  dislike  of  thy  uncle.  It  is  unfounded, 
ridiculous.  With  thee  I  would  make 
friends.     Come,  let  us  converse." 

Prudence  advanced  proudly  and  sat 
opposite  her  visitor.  "Perhaps  he  really 
means  it  all,"  she  thought.  Her  opinion  of 
their  neighbor  grew  better  as  he  talked.  It 
was  possible  that  her  uncle  and  Sepulveda 
were  wrong.  She  might  be  -  able  to  put 
things  on  a  more  favorable  footing.  So  she 
was  gracious. 

At  the  end  of  his  call,  Don  Francisco 
held  out  both  hands  to  Prudence.  "So,  we 
make  friends,"  he  said  entreatingly.  And 
she  placed  her  hands  in  his. 

At  the  touch  of  her,  Don  Francisco  threw 
his  pretended  courtesy  to  the  winds,  and 
amorously  drew  the  slender  figure  to  him. 
The  girl  was  suddenly  strengthened  by  fear. 
She  broke  his  hold  and  ran  for  the  door. 
Don  Francisco  followed.  And  before  she 
could  escape  he  cut  off  her  retreat.  She 
circled  to  the  center-table  of  the  room, 
keeping  it  between  them. 

"I  want  thee !  I  will  have  thee !  There 
is  no  use  to  call.  My  men  are  here  ;  they 
will  do  what  I  bid."  Don  Francisco 
breathed  hard  as  he  spoke,  and  tried  again 
to  catch  Prudence  in  his  arms.  But  again 
she  eluded  him. 

"Thou  little  devil !  I  love  thee  the  more 
for  thy  strength,"  he  cried.  "Come,"  and 
he  held  out  his  arms.  "I  am  the  man  for 
thee.  I  am  of  the  blood  of  nobles.  Better 
be  my  favorite  than  marry  with  a  vaquero." 

Prudence  had  gained  the  table  again  and 
was  groping  wildly.  Suddenly  her  hand 
felt  the  cold  of  the  revolver  in  the  drawer. 
In  a  flash  she  held  the  weapon,  pointed  it 
at  the  Spaniard,  and  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  noise  of  her  shot  produced  a  terrible 
effect.     Spaniards  sprung  from  everywhere. 


m  page  132) 

The  house  was  surrounded.  Servants 
screamed,  and  the  children,  who  had  been 
taking  their  afternoon  nap,  started  crying. 

But  Prudence  had  head  now.  An  enemy 
lay  dead  at  her  feet.  She  had  tasted  of 
victory.  With  a  cautioning  word  to  the 
children  to  stay  right  where  they  were,  she 
grabbed  a  rifle  from  the  wall  and  ordered  ' 
the  house  locked. 

Then  from  a  window  the  battle  began. 
She  held  her  enemies  while  two  of  her 
uncle's  men.  working  not  far  from  the 
house,  could  run  to  her  aid.  But  both 
were  killed  by  the  time  another  dusty  horse 
and  rider  pounded  into  the  yard.  He  came 
with  both  guns  firing  into  the  Spaniards. 
He  seemed  a  human  howitzer.  Dropping 
from  his  horse  he  seized  the  rifle  of  a 
fallen  man,  aiming  from  his  knee. 

"Sepulveda !"  went  the  word  from  one 
Spaniard  to  another,  and  those  who  could, 
broke  and  ran. 

CEPULVFDA  explained  everything  to 
*^  Caleb  Winthrop  when  he  returned  with 
the  re-established  deed  to  E'anta  Rosa.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  should  not  have 
loved  Prudence  clandestinely.  "But,"  he 
added,  "if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  Avould  not 
have  ridden  all  night  in  order  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  of  your  absence  to  see 
Prudence.  And  if  I  had  not  arrived  when 
I  did,  well — "  The  young  fellow  paled 
under  his  tan. 

"Then  it  really  was  you  who  wrote  the 
note  to  Prudence."  said  Winthrop.  puzzled. 

"I  did  not.  I  never  wrote.  I  came. 
Don  Francisco  was  always  extravagant  with 
words.  He  never  thought  a  man  would 
ride  all  night,  because  he  never  loved  a 
girl ;  but  he  knew  how  to  talk  and  write 
love.  I'd  ride  two  nights  for  five  minutes 
with  your  niece." 

"That  sounds  like  California!]  lor  New 
England  push,  all  right."  agreed  Winthrop. 
"You'll  do — that  is.  if  you'll  stand  for  the 
other  six."  Instinct  compelled  him  to  try 
to  make  a  good  bargain. 

"I  stand  for  'em."  answered  Sepulveda 
heartily. 

They  say  in  the  great  Southwest  that 
Spanish  blood  mixed  with  any  other  spoils 
both.  Joaquin  Sepulveda  was  by  birth  half 
Spanish  and  half  American.  He  was  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule. 
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Send  no  money !  just  mail  coupon 
and  I  will  show  -you  why  only  BARNARD 

can  sell  Genuine  Blue  white  Perfect  Cut 


Per 
Carat 


engnaemenl  S 
rat  Diamond.  J31.00 
rat  Diamond,    42.75 
at  Diamond,    67.13 


1  ik.  fnnc-v  pan 
rinu 
Diamond ,   pr 


nmplet- 

$10.00 


;  ik  white 
jold,  like 
platinum.  I 
<t  iamonds- 
1  pearl, 


11k.  nn 

r.  rl.-rt 


*.  >e*  With 
CUt      blur- 

whil  e  diamond*. 
Velvet  case  FREE. 
Baby  sixc  .  $1.88 
ChilnVsize  .   2.88 

/c       .    3.88 

sine  .  4.88 


Solid  pold 
Lavalfiere^ 

Cor-ti   ■ 
meo,  pearls, 
I   f  i  n  e 

3S-.^  $10.88 


Uk.  6  tooth  solitaire. 

Omplctt?,      with 

carat  dia-        $4475       nnt< 

i   3-4  carat  diamond.  S68.7S 


$71.13 


l/8  Carat  $  6.25 
lA  Carat  $15.50 
72  Carat  $40.25 
1  Carat  $88.00 

If  you  expect  to  invest 

in  a  diamond  between  now  and 
Xmas  it  will  pay  you  to  get  my 
big  free  book.  It  will  open  your 
eyes  to  diamond  facts  necessary 
for  you  to  know  in  order  to  buy 
safely  and  intelligently.  Let  me 
show  you  how  my  new  cut-profit 
plan  has  cut  down  the  price  for 
Diamonds  of  popular  BLUE 
By  handling  diamonds  exclu-  WHITE  quality  to  $88  per  carat. 
«yfl^!.5a".?f!!?"a  yserveevery  This  startling  direct  import  price 

is  actually    less   than    jewelers 

must  pay  wholesale !  Learn  how 

you  can  keep  in  your  own  pocket 

^{(ahe-i-Ly "lM-*""\       the  35£  that  represents  the  profits 

^\  *  President         of  brokers,  jobbers,  and  retailers. 

Examine  FREE  at  any  express  or  bank 

I  know  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  can  sell  you 

the  same  diamond  for  less  money,  or  a  bigger,  better  diamond  for 
the  same  money.  To  prove  it,  I  will  send  you  and  let  you  examine 
any  diamond  and  mounting  in  our  vast  stock,  at  our  expense.  You 
will  not  be  obligated  to  buy.  I  get  all  my  vast  business  in  this  way. 
Doesn't  this  prove  my  prices  lowest  and  my  values  best  ?  I  will 
ship  anywhere,  by  any  express  or  in  care  of  any  Bank. 

We  alone  give  a  BANKABLE 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

with  every  diamond  we  sell.     You  can  take  it  to  any  bank  in 
America  and  cash  in  your  diamond  investment  if  you  want  to.    No  other 
Money  Back  Guarantee  has  this  feature,  which  makes  evasions  and  delays 
impossible.     Here  at  last  is  perfect  protection!    And  my  guarantee  gives 
you  full  value  in  exchange  forever! 


FREE  DIAMOND   BOOK    COUPON 


Barnard  customer. 


1917  De  Luxe 


Book  (if  Diamonds  I  BflRNflRD  &  co  ■  D*Pt.  i2ss-p 

DUUK  U I    UldinUllUa  |        s.  W.  Cor.  Wabash  &  Monroe.  Chicago 

Without  expense  or  obligation  please  send  me 
Free,  postage  paid,  1917  DeLuxe  Diamond  Book. 


FREE 


Mail  the  coupon  and  get  your  free  book  even  if  you  have  not 
yet  made  up  your  mind  to  order.  Get  the  true  facts  about  diamond  qualities 
and  values,  and  thousands  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  1917  styles  in 
diamond  jewelry.    The  only  bound  book  on  diamonds  offered  by  any  house. 


RADMADn    &  CO.,  Dept.l288PS.  W.  Cor. 
DnnilMlVl/    Wabash&  Monroe,  Chicago 


Name  . 


Address. 
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NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

THE  spot-light  of  public  favor  has  singled  out 
Nabisco  Sugar  Wafers  as  the  popular  dessert 
confection.  For  years  these  delightful  sweets  have 
been  first  choice  as  accompaniments  to  desserts  of 
any  kind — to  ices  and  creams,  fruits  and  bev- 
erages.    In  ten -cent  and  in  twenty-five-cent  tins. 

ANOLA — Another  confection  appropriate 
with  ices  or  other  desserts  —  or,  serve 
Anola  Wafers  as  a  dessert.  In  ten -cent 
tins. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Every  advertisement  in  PIJOTOrLAY  MAGAZINE  is  guaranteed. 
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The  Museum  ol  Modern  Art 
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